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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 


Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 38) Bill (No. sill 
House in Committee (according to Order) 


After short debate, House resumed; and to be again in . Committee on 
Tuesday the 10th instant. 


New Guinea—Morion For Parers— 
Moved, ‘‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for further papers 
relating to the proposed annexation of New Guinea,’’—( Zhe Lord Lamington) oe 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Trinity Cottece, Dusiin, LEasinc AND Perpetuiry Act, 1851—Morion 
FOR AN ADDRESS— 

Moved,“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into and report as to the position, under the 
Trinity College, Dublin, Leasing and Perpetuity Act, 1851, of the grantees and 
sub-grantees in perpetuity of lands held under grants made in pursuance of the said 
Act, and as to the position of the occupying tenants of such grantees and sub- 
grantees; and to inquire and report as to the variations effected in the rents reserved 
by such grants made subsequently to the date of such grants, and as to the provisions 
of the said Act regulating such variations; and to inquire and report as to the justice 
and expediency of further legislation to alter or repeal any of the etait of the 
said Act,”’—(Zhe Lord Zouche of Haryngworth) oe 

After short debate, on Question? their Lordships divided: Contents 9, 

Not-Contents 29; Majority 20 :—Resolved in the negative. 


Division List, Contents and Not-Contents oe és 

[8.0.] 

OOMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 
QUESTIONS. 


——J———— 


Boarp or InrERMEDIATE Epvucation (IrELAND)—-Resutrs Fxxs, 1881-2— 

Question, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 
Arrica (West Coast)—Hostitities at Brivis SHERBRO — Questions, 
Mesty Holland, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Richard, Mr. Gorst; An- 


| Sir 
| swers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley on ° ve 
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TRADE AND ComMMERCE—BROKERAGE oN Suippinc (France)—Question, Mr. 
Charles Palmer ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PALACE OF Wesruinster—Hovsz or Commons—THE Posr Orrrox IN THE 
Lospy—Question, Mr. Stewart Macliver ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Poor Law (ENGLAND AND Wates)—WEsrMInsrEr Union WorknovsE— 
Case or Ann Kane—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke ‘ 

Lanp Law (InELAND) Act, 1881 (Sus- ComusstonErs)—“ Listine ?— 
Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Cottection or Taxes AND Rares (IRELAND)— on Mr. Kenny ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

Law anpD Justice (Inetanp)—“ Reorna v. Mappen’ ’_Question, Mr. 
Kenny; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Cut any Perv—Rvmovrep Treaty or Peace—Question, Mr. Compton- 
Lawrance ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Law anp Justice (Inp1a)—Jurisprcrion IN CIVIL Cavses—Question, 
Major Curzon; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 

SouTH Arrica—ZULULAND——Tue REsERVED TeRRrroRy—Question, Mr. 
Guy Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Navy—Assistant Paymasrers—Question, Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Mines (Coat) Recutation Acr—Lockep Lamps—Question, Mr. Rolls; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Eeyrrian Exites 1n CrYLon—PERsonaL MArNTENANCE—Question, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Army (Iwpra)—THe Invianw Meprcat ServicE—Question, Mr. Gibson ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Rovan Inisa ConsTABULARY — Svus- INSPECTOR Carrer — Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Commissioners or Pusiic Works (IRELAND) —ERECTION or Barracks— 
Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Intanp Navication AND DRAINAGE (InELAND)—ScARRIFF Draracr Works 
—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Courtney : 

West Inpizs—Tur Winpwarp Istanps—Sripenpiary Macistrates — 
Question, Mr. Errington ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 

Sourn Arrica—Crerzwayo AnD UsrBepu—Question, Mr. Guy Dawnay ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Licutnovse Intuamnanrs Comairres—Comaisstoners or Irish Licuts— 
Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Colonel King-Harman; Answers, 
Mr. Chamberlain am aa * o* 

Burtpine Act—Panics in Pusiic Burtpinas—LEGIstation—Question, 
Mr. Coleridge Kennard ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Ecypt—Omar Pasa Lurri—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. ' 

Eeypt—Law anp J UsTICE—TRIAL OF Sam Bry KuanpErt—Questions, 
Mr. Labouchere, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; Answers, Lord "Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Mirrorp (County Cork) Drainace Brrt—Question, Mr. O’Sullivan ; An- 
swer, Mr. Courtney 

Ramways (Inpta)—TuE Nizaw’s TrRRIToRIES — HypERaBsap—Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross. . 

Inpra—Darseetine Coottes Brrr—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; Answer, Mr. 
J. K. Cross we 

Inpra_ (Patconpa)—VI1z1ARAM Raz—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; Answer, 
Mr. J. K. Cross 

Tue Maaistracy (IRELAND )—Tuz Crown Soxrcrror FOR Derry—Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

PartaMEnt—Business or THe Hovsz— Universities (Scornanp) Bur— 

Question, Mr. Craig-Sellar; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. ve 
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Artizans’ Dwetuincs—TueE Perricoat Square Srrg—Tue Commissioners 
or SEWERS FoR THE City oF Lonpon—Question, Mr. Francis Buxton; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Artizans’ DwELLINGs—OvERcROWDING—A Roya Comatisston—Questions, 
Mr. Broadhurst, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, Sir William Har- 
court 

PartiAMENT—BusINess OF THE Hovse—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stone :—Short debate thereon 

WesTERN IsLANDS OF THE Pactrrc—ANNEXATION OF New GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND ~Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone 

PARLIAMENT—Poor “REEF (IRELAND) Birt—Question, Mr. ‘O’Brien ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan “9 

Inp1a (GovERNMENT)—Sir AUCKLAND Convin AND Masor ‘Barmwa—Ques- 
tion, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Post OrFicE—PostTaL TELEGRAMS—Question, Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence ; : 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Eoypt—OvuTBREAK oF CHoLERA—Question, Sir Stafford Northeote ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Orper OF Bustress—Questions, 
Colonel Alexander, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. W. Fowler, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, Mr. J. G. Hubbard; Answers, Mr. Gladstone , 

INTERMEDIATE Epvucation (Wazxes)—Lecistation—Question, Mr. Richard ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone Sig .5 

CommerciaL Treaty witH Iraty—Question, Mr. H. T. Davenport ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecypt—THe MassacrEs AT ALEXANDRIA—ALLEGED Computcrry OF THE 
KuEpIvE—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Army—Forace ALLOwWANCE—THE np Surrotk Reemrent— Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——— 9- ——_ 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bill 7] [Twerrra Nicur]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 29th June] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Prison Service (Ireland) Bill [Bill 248]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Jr. Trevelyan) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Jlonday next. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill [Bill 154]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(MMr. Trevelyan) .. 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, Mr, 
Biggar :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Municipal Disqualification (Ireland) Bill (Bill 232}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( J/r. Callan) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,” —( d/r. 
Attorney General for Iretand.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Question put, and segatived :—Second Rowling 
put off for three months, 
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MOTION. 


—_n ——- 


Greenwich Hospital Bill—Ordered (Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 253] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


Pusrtic Heattu—OvursreaAk oF CHoLERA IN Eaypr—SaniTary PrEcAv- 
Trons—Question, The Earl of Wemyss; Answer, Earl Granville a 


Lunatic Poor (Ireland) Bill (No. 85)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,””—( Zhe Lord President) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 


Pawnbrokers Bill (No. 79)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on n Tuesday next ; 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 136.) 


Public Health (Dairies, &c.) Bill (No. 92)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* on Thursday Yy next. 


Registry of Deeds (Ireland) Bill (No. 97)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(7he Lord O° Hagan) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Railwa: ays — Brakes) Bill ‘ie tener (The Eart De La wats 
read 13 (No. 
(7. 0. 1 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


PaRLIAMENT—SELECTION — 
Leave given to the Committee of Selection to make a Special Report 
Special Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


0 


Lunatic Poor (IrELAND)—Question, Colonel oe iancaeae Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. o- ° ° 

Epvucation DrepartTMENT—ScHOoLs Cunviiandine Cadi tiniien. Mr. 
Rankin ; Answer, Mr. Mundella os 

Tue Inisu Desens TraDE—Cork Borrer Mannee—Question, Mr, A. 
Moore ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan > 

Poor Law (Inataws)—Worxaoven Hosrrrats—Queetion, Mr. A. Mowe; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Eeyrt—OvuTsrREAK OF CHOLERA—Question, Mr. Gourhy; Auwwed, Leed 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 


Srreer Trarric (MErrorotis)—TraFFic AT Hinicson Prace—Question, 
Mr. Rolls; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. oe ‘i 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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MOTION. 


ee ee 


PARLIAMENT—PvuBLIc Bustness—PRECEDENCE OF GOVERNMENT ORDERS— 


Moved, ‘* That Government Orders have precedence, this Evening, of the Notices of 
Motions and the other Orders of the Day, and that Government Orders have pres 
cedence To-morrow,’—(Sir Charles W. Ditke) es - 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——)——_ 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bui 7] |Turrreentx Nicutr |— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 2nd July] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
this day. 


Medals Bill [Bill 188]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair ee ee : 
It being ten minutes before une of the clock, the Debate stood id 
journed till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ay 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
| Biz 7] [Tarrreznrx Nicur}]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 2nd July | ‘ 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill [ Zords] | Bill 205}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Dr. Lyons) ee 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for vag j 
1.30. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch of Judicial Business only. [4.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0 — 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [Bill 224]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( fr. John Holms) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 

committed. 


181 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
[July 4.] 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bill 7] [Fourrzrnra Nieur|— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 3rd July] oe os 


After long time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Com- 
mittee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Lord Richard 
Grosvenor); presented, and read the first time [Bill 254] .. oe ++ 896 


[5.55] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 3. 


Poor Law (Enetanp anp Wa.es)—Boarpep-out OnILpREN—Questions, 
Viscount Cranbrook ; Answers, Lord Carrington oe .. 897 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (No. 154)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—( Zhe Earl of Dathousie) .. 898 


Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and add at the end of the Mo- 
tion (‘‘ this day three months,”’)—( Zhe Earl of Longford.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That (‘now’) stand part of the Motion?” Resolved in the 
affirmative; Bill read 3* accordingly. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass,”"—( The Harl of Dathousie ;)—After debate, 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ScHoot Boarps (Enetanp AND WaLEs)—Morion ror a Parer— 
Moved, That there be laid before the House— 


‘Return of the provisions, if any, made by each school board in England and Wales 
respecting religious teaching and religious observances by children in board schools, 
stating cases in which no such provision is made by the Board; and copy of the 
byelaws, if any, by which such provisions are enacted and regulated,’’—(The Lord 
Colchester) ee se oe ee 


++ 420 
Motion agreed to. | 7.30. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Ribble Navigation, Preston Dock and Borough Extension Bill (by Order)— 
Lords Amendments considered ., ee ve 
After debate, Lords Amendments agreed to. 


Ennerdale Railway Bill { Lords} (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” os .. 444 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon this day three months,””—( Hr. 
Ainsworth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 150, 
Noes 143; Majority 7.—(Div. List, No. 167.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


(July 5.) 
MOTION. 


a 


Execrric Licutrnc Provistonat OrpErs Brrts—Reso_utions— 


Ordered, That the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders Bill, the Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 4) Bill, and the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill, 
be committed to a Select Committee to consist of Seven Members, Four to be nomi- 
nated by the House, and Three to be added by the Committee of Selection oe 


Moved, “That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and Practice of the House, all Petitions 
against the Bills, or Orders, be referred to the Select Committee on the Bills, and 
that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard upon their Petition, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour 
of the Bills, against such Petitions,”—(Mr. Chamber lain. ) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ subject to the Rules, 

Orders, and Practice of the House,’’—( Sir Hussey Vivian.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ”’—After debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum of the Committee. 
Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of Evidence of the Select Committee on “ The 
Electric Lighting Bill, 1882,’’ be referred to the Committee. 


QUESTIONS. 


a) 


ComMIssIONERS OF NationaL Epucarion (IRELAND)—(Question, Mr. Macart- 
ney; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Fishery Boarp (Scornanp) — Tue Rerort — Question, “Sir Alexander 
Gordon; Answer, The Lord Advocate... ; 

BurIAL Acts—ConsrcRATION oF CEMETERIES — Ruos, DeNbIGHSHIRE— 
Questions, Sir Robert Cunliffe, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; 
Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

CuEetsEA Hosprrat—Lorp Mortey’s Comairree—Question, Mr. Puleston ; 
Answer, Mr. Brand ; 

Irish Lanp ComMission Covrr—Mr. GALLAGHER AND Mr. " Ryan—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Tottenham, Viscount Galway; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

ExpowEep Scuoots Commission—Tue Asuton Cuanriry, DunstaBLE—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Causton; Answer, Mr. Mundella - se 

MapaGascAR—HostTILE OPERATIONS OF FRANCE—BoMBARDMENT OF Tama- 
TAvE—Questions, Mr. A. M‘Arthur, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice 

Ecyrpr (Law anp Jusrice)—Trrars ov Sureman Sam anp Sam Bey 
KHANDEEL — ProcepurE — Question, Sir George Campbell; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. - 

IrELAND—PavreR EMIGRANTS TO THE Unrrep Srarzs—Questions, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Leamy, Mr. Joseph Cowen; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Posr Orrick—Savines Bark DeParTMENT—THE Coxtnotzzn—Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Fawcett .. 

Army — CavaLry ’ Horses — Question, Colonel O’ Beirne; : " Answer, Mr. 
Brand i 

Puntic Heatra—Horse Frxsi—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Eeyrr (Law anv Justicz \—TRIAL or SULEIMAN Saxt— Question, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice “ 

Postic Busrygss ( (ScotLanp)—'THE Home DepartmenT—OFFIcIAL PaAPErRs 

in Question, Mr. Dalrymple; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Tae Crvin SERVICE—ORANGE Lopcrs—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone ds ‘F - 
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Inpia (Mapras)— —CriminaL Prosecutions—Tue Sart Revenve—Question, 
Mr. 0’ Donnell ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross; _— Mr. O’Kelly ; 
[No answer] .. 

Inp1a (Mapras) — RumovrEepD ‘Ourpreak oF CuoLera — - Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Post Orrice—Matts FROM THE SEYCHELLES TO THE Mavrrrivs—Question, 
Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ‘ 

Tuz Parks (Metrrorotis)—FinsBury Park—Question, Mr. W. M. Torrens ; 
Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 

East Inp1sa—MysorE Gop Mininc—Rerurn OF Lanps Hep BY Us- 
COVENANTED SERVANTS, &c.—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. 
J. K. Cross 

Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DerarTMEnt)—S1xp ENNY TrLecRaMs—Question, 
Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

FRANCE AND Curva—Question, Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice oe a 

Navy — Assistant Payaasrers in tHe Nav y—Question, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman és 

Inp1a (Executive GovernMENT) — Sir AvcKLAND Corvin AND Major 
Barinc— Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

ParuiAMent—Hovse or Lorps—TuHe Usner oF THE Brack Rop—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

WestERN Is~tanps oF THE PactrIc—ANNEXATION OF New GUINEA BY 
QuEENSLAND—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

AYGHANISTAN—ALLEGED CapturE oF Convoy IN THE KnysER Pass—Ques- 


tion, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 
PARLIAMENT—PROMULGATION OF THE SraTures—Question, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 
PaRLIAMENT — Business oF THE Hovse — Batior Acr ConTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT Britt—Questions, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, Viscount 
Folkestone, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


-—0-———_—- 


Pactinnenteey Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
| Buz 7] [Firrzentu Nicur]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 4th July] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill (Bill 154]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd July], 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” (for Committee on Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill) :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed :— 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment, to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


Detention in Hospitals Bill | Bill 247]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the Second Reading |9th July] be dis- 
charged,’ ’—( The Marquess of Hartington) .. 
Question put, and agreed to :— Order discharged : :—Bill withdrawn. 
Leave given to present another Bill instead thereof. 


Detention in Hospitals (No. 2) Bill—Presented, and read the first time ries -] } 
4.15. 
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LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 6 


Law anp Justice (Scortanp)—TueE Disaster oN THE CLYDE—Question, 
Observations, Viscount Sidmouth; Reply, Earl Granville o 

WestTERN IsLANDS OF THE Pacirio—TuE New HeEsripes—OccupaTION BY 
FrancE—Question, Viscount Sidmouth ; Answer, Earl Granville 

Inpr1a—CriminaL Law—PonisyuMent or Firoccrnac—Question, Observations, 
Lord Truro; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley - os 

Rartway Sxgrvants — Hours or Dury—Question, Observations, Lord 
Forbes, The Earl of Aberdeen; Reply, Lord Sudeley —Short debate 
thereon : 


OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN UsHER oF THE Biack Rop—REeEsoLvtTion— 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the Select Committee on the Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and 
Office of the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod be directed to inquire into the 
department of the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the appointments in that department, or some of them, may not in future be 
conferred upon persons who have served with distinction in the army or navy or 
some department of the public service,’””—(The Earl of Camperdown) 


Motion agreed to. (6.15, 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 6. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


o——. 


Ennerdale Railway Bill { Lords|—Instrvction to THE CoMMITTEE— 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to inquire and report whether the 
proposed Railway will interfere with the enjoyment of the public, who annu: ully 
visit the Lake District, by injuriously affecting the scenery in that neighbourhood, or 
otherwise ; and that they have ane to receive Evidence upon the subject,’—(Mr. 
E. S. Howard) os 

Question put:—The House divided ; ; Ayes 78, Noes 42; Majority 36.- - 

(Div. List, No. 178.) 


PaRLIAMENT—SELECTION— 


Leave given to the Committee of Selection to make a Special Report 
Ordered, That the Special Report do lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


—90—— 


Tue AcricutruraAL DrepartmMent—Sratistics—Question, Mr. Duckham ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson a 

Vaccination Laws (Germany) —Question, Dr. Cameron ; " Answer, Mr. 
George Russell 

Post OFFICE (Conrracrs)—Mams TO THE Mavrirrvs—Question, Dr. Came- 
ron; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . - 

Inpra (Bencat)—Law axp Jvstice—Mr. BanersEx—Question, Mr. A. 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

INLAND Navication AND DRAINAGE (InELAND) — DRAINAGE OF Loven 
NraGu—Questions, Sir Richard Wallace, Sir Hervey Bruce ; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Sour Arrtca—Tue “Repusric oF STELLALAND ’—Murver or Mr. J. 
W. Howey, a Britisn Sussect, sy Durcn Borrs—Questions, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Lvelyn 
Ashley 

Parttament—Busrness or THE Hovse—Oxown Lanps Butz —Question, Mr. 
W. H. James; Answer, Mr. Courtney : 

Starz-Arpep Emicration To THE UNITED Srates—Irish Emioxanrs— 
Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Leamy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan vs 
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PaRrLIAMENT—BusinEss oF THE HovsE—Tne SuHannon Trust—Question, 
Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Courtney ? 

PETROLEUM Acrs—SrTorAGE OF Prrroreum—Questions, Sir Edward Watkin, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Sir William Har. 
court ; Questions, Mr. Callan ; { No reply] 

Tue Irtse Boar oF Worxs—Loans—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. 
Courtney 

DWELLINGS OF THE Poor—Leais. ATION— Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Svez (Szeconp) Canat—Rumourrep AGREEME xt wirt M. pe Lessers— 
Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

Western Istanps OF THE Pactrio—THE New Hepripes—Ocouration BY 
France— Question, Sir H. Drummond Welff; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. 

Ecyrt—TuHeE Cuorera—Questions, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, ‘Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

WESTERN TsLANDs oF THE PactFIc—AUSTRALIAN CorontEs—ANNEXATION 
or New GurInEA BY QuEENSLAND—Notices, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. 
Mr. Callan... 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


o——— 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bru 7) [Srxreenra Nicur]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 5th July | 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Donday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes before Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee ome 


Suprpty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”— 


PaRLIAMENTARY FrancuisE (Extension To WomeENn)—-ResoLuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘in the opinion of this House, the Parliamentary Franchise should be 
extended to women who possess the qualifications which entitle men to vote, and 
who in all matters of local anne have the right of voting,’’—(M*. Hugh 
Mason,)—instead thereof 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question:”—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 130, Noes 114; Majority 16. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : 
. Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee upon Jfonday next. 


Settlement and Removal Law Amendment Bill [ Bill 152 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Sir Hervey Bruce) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Tomlinson :)—After 

short debate, Question put:—Th- "Louse divided; Ayes 54, Noes 20; 
Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 182. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next. | 1.15.] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


QOxvrcn oF Encianp (Cotonres)—Pusiic Worsuip at Hone Konc—Ques- 
tion, Observations, Lord Stanley of Alderley, The Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; Reply, The Earl of Derby 

Ramways (Inpra)—Grain Rates—Question, Observations, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley. . , 


Army OrGANIzATION—Tue MinitrA ano MinitrA ResErvE—REsoLurion— 
Moved to resolve, “That having regard to the present defective military organization 
and to the great importance of the Militia force, it is essential that the Militia be 
forthwith recruited up to their established strength; and that the‘ Militia Reserve’ 
should, as intendéd by its originator the late General Peel, and as recommended by 
the Militia Committee of 1877, be borne in excess of the Militia establishment,’”’— 
(The Earl of Wemyss) 
After debate, on Question ? their Lordships iad; Contents 29, Not- 
Contents 25; Majority 4 :—Resolved in the affirmative. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents 


[8.30.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


PARLIAMENT—PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS Britt— 


Bill reported from the Standing Committee on Trade, Shipping, and 
Manufactures ; 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No. 247.] 

Bill, as amended, to be considered upon Monday 23rd July, and to be 
printed. [Bill 261.] 


QUESTIONS. 


ie” 


RecistRATION OF Birtus AnD Deatus (Great Brirain)—UncertIrirp 
Dreatos—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate ; 

Law anp Justice (ScorLanp }—Suspecrep Caszs or InFanTIoIwE IN SUTHER- 
LANDSHIRE—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Harzsours oF REFUGE (Scortanp)—Harpour on THE Nortu-East Coast 
—Question, Mr. Baxter; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

ENDOWED Scroors—MIpie Ciass Scuoor av TunpripGe—Question, Mr. 
J. G. Talbot; Answer, Mr. Mundella , 

Navy—Tue Transport Sure ‘ Ononres’ ’—Questions, Mr. Charles Palmer ; 
Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman oe 

Navy—Tue Dockyarps—Firs-ExtIncuisHING ApparaTus—Question, Vis- 
count Folkestone; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Ramways—Enaine Drivers—Hours oF Dury—Question, Mr. Theodore 
Fry ; Answer, Mr, Chamberlain 

RussIA AND Persta—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. FE. Stan- 
hope; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Ecypr—Aumep Bry Mrinsuani—Question, Mr. Guy Dawnay ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Acts oF PARLIAMENT—PRINTING AND Disrarurion—Question, Mr. Lewis 
Fry; Answer, Mr. Courtney si 

Hich Covrr or Justice-—CHANcERY Drviston—Question, Mr. W. H. 
Smith ; Answer, The Attorney General .. 

Peace PRESERVATION (InELAnND) Acts — Exrra Pay To Prison SuxcEoNs 
—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Hicu Cover or Justice—Lorp Carer Justice, &c. (PaTronace) — Ques- 
tion, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, The Attorney General 

Trary—Tue New Treaty or Commerce—Question, Mr. en An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 

Army—Dover Ciirr—Question, General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. oe ve ee 


Page 
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IrELAND — County Cress CoLtiection—Carrain ALISEN — Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oe o- va 

Inpra—CuotErA at Bompay—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. 
K. Cross a a - 

Inpra (Mapras)—Tue Ex-Tansttpar oF Conzzvanax — Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross re 53 


Yaus.sm—Aeention in GwEEDoRE—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; ree 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan; Question, Mr. O’Brien ; [No reply ] ue 

MERCANTILE Manrir =—PassENGER here~ Insane DisEAsEs IN EMIGRANT 
Suips—Question, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. George Russell 


Irish Lanp Commission Courr—Mr. Ryan—Questions, Mr. Tottenham, 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 


Army (Avuxitiary Forces)—Cuannet Istanps Mriirra—Question, Mr. 
Coleridge Kennard ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Sourn ArricA—THE TRANSVAAL — ALLEGED Forcep Lasour — Question, 
Mr. W. E. Forster ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley is 

Sovrn Arrica—Zurvtanp—Tue Native Reserve — Question, Mr. Guy 
Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley e° oe 

Spain — Expunsion oF CERTAIN OUBAN Rervares FROM GIBRALTAR — 
CotoneL Maczo—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice oa 

South ArricA—TuHE ‘ Repusiic. OF SrEvLALAND ?—MuRDER or Mr. J. 
W. Honey, a Britisu Sussect, sy Dutch Borrs—Questions, Mr. R. 
N. Fowler, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Tue Civ Service—Tue Prayvarr Scneme—Question, Mr. Puleston ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney P 

Mrines—UseE or DyNAMITE IN Mininc--Tur ORDER IN Counciz—Question, 
Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt. . 

LiverRatTurE, ScrencE, AND Art — Tue AsHBURNHAM MS.S. — Ques- 
tions, Mr. Errington, Mr. Raikes; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

THE Irish Lanp Commrsston—APPLICATION FOR Toax—Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

THE AGricuLTuRAL Retrurns—Question, Mr. Duckham : " Answer, Mr. 
Dodson 

Navy—TuHe MEpITERRANEAN Sauapron—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. ee 

Rattways (Inp1a)—Tue Nizam’s TERRITORY—HYDERABAD AND CHANDA 
Rattway—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross ss 

Ecyrpt—Tue CHotera—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Onslow, 
Mr. 0’Donnell; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Arrica (WEsT Coast)—Tuz River Coxco —NeGoriaTions BETWEEN ENG- 
LAND AND PortuGaL—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Ecayrpt—Tue Suez Canat—Question, Mr. Gourley Answer, ‘Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

Western Istanps or Tax Paciric — THE New Hepripes—RerortTep 
ANNEXATION BY France—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Conractous DIsEASES Acts—Sratistics — Question, Sir i. Drummond 
Wolff; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

TREASURY Sorrcrror Act, 1876—THE Goops oF Ferons—Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

TurRKEY—GREEK SUBJECTS OF THE Porte—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

AaRIcuLtuRAL Hoxpines (Enaianp) Brir—Cravse 8—Cuarczs on Hoxp- 
INGS OBTAINED UNDER ‘County Court JupGmMEeNTs — Question, Sir 
Alexander Gordon ; Answer, Mr. Dodson. , ee 
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Hich Court or Justice (Continvous Sirrines) Brtt—Questions, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Mr. J. Lowther; Answers, The Attorney General 

PARLIAMENT—SPEECH OF Mr. HErserr GLApDsToNE aT AcTton—Questions, 
Mr. Tottenham, Mr. Brodrick; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Inp1a (Finance, &c.)—TueE FINANcrAL Srarmuent—Question, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Eoypt—SvEz (SEc onD) Canat—ProvistonaL AGREEMENT with M. De 
Lxesseps—Questions, Mr. Gourley, Mr. Charles Palmer, Mr. Bourke ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Post OrricE—THE CHOLERA IN Ecyrr—Marts- FROM THE East—Quostions, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Viscount Folkestone ; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Post OFFICE (Terkcrarn DEPARTMENT)—SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS—Question, 
Mr. Alderman W. Lawrence ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Posr Orrice—Tue New Parcers Post—Question, Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Law AND Justice (Scornanp)—Tue Disaster ON THE Crypz—Question, 
Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Army—THE STAFFORDSHIRE Reemment—Question, Mr. 0’ Kelly ; ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Ways anp Means—Tue Frvanciar Sr ATEMENT—THE Ratuway PAssEnGEr 
Dury—Question, Mr. Francis Buxton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. oe 


PARLIAMENTARY Oats (Mr. ~<a ilaaraaa Sir Stafford North- 
cote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ss oi 
Moved, “ That the Serjeant-at-Arms do exclude Mr. r sail from the House until he 
shall engage not further to disturb the proceedings of the House,’’—(Sir Stafford 
Northcote.) 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 232, Noes 
65; Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 183.) 


PARLIAMENT—BusINEss OF THE HovsE—MrwvisTERIAL _ | 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill— 

Mooved, ‘‘That the Order for the Second Reading of the Rivers Con- 
servancy and Floods Prevention Bill be read and discharged,” —( Jr. 
Gladstone) ‘ 

After debate, Question put, and agreed to: :-—Order dischar ged : :—Bill with- 
drawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_——_) eo 
Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amendment Bill 
{ Lords] [Bill 241]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged” 
Question put, and agreed to :—Order discharged :—-Bill withdrawn. 


Police Bill [Bill 106j— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged ” 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Order discharged :- _ 
Bill wthdrawn. 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
[Bill 7] [Sevenreenra Nieut ]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 6th July | ee 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Bankruptcy Bill [Bill 243]— 


Order for Oonsideration, as amended, read .. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed in respect of six clauses relating 
to the abolition of offices and compensation to existing officers,’’ —( Jr. 
Chamberlain :)—Question put, and agreed fo. 

Bill considered in Committee, and reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday 23rd July. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill (Bill 154]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Hr. Zrerelyan) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’’—( Captain 
Aylmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Mored, ‘‘'That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( df. 
O’ Shea.) 

The House proceeded to a Division :—Mr. Speaker stated he thought the 
Noes had it; and, his decision being challenged, he directed the Ayes 
to stand up in their places, and Thirteen Members only having stood 
up, Mr. Speaker declared the Noes had it. 


Question again proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- — 
tion: ’’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 
79, Noes 12; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 188.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 80, Noes 10; Majority 70. 
—(Div. List, No. 189) :—Bill passed. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill { Bill 254)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( J/r. Courtney) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill [Zords] [Bill 130]— 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate on Second Reading [11th June | 
read :— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be further adjourned till Monday 23rd 
July,”—( Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—Adjourned Debate Surther adjourned 
till Monday 23rd July. 


Sea Fisheries Bill [Zords] [Bill 257]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. John Holms) .. 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday. 


Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act (1874) Amendment (re- 

committed) Bill [Bill 39]— 

Order for Committee read :—J/oved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—( Mr. 0’ Kelly) , r ee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, (Colonel King- Harman :) 
—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. [3.15.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


PartiAMENT—Pvusiic Bustness—Sranpinac CoMMITTEES—Notice of Ques- 
tion, Observations, The Earl of Redesdale; Reply, Earl Granville :— 
Short debate thereon ; el ey 
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Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill (No. 111)— 


House again in Committee (according to Order) 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on . Thureday next. 


Pawnbroker’s Bill (No. 136)— 
Moved, ‘*‘ That the Report of the Amendments to the Bill be now received,” 
(The Lord Chancel/or) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Amendments reported accordingly. 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next; and to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 141.) 


Navy—H.M.S. ‘‘ Trrumpn ”’—Covurt Martian on Lovis Price—Morion 
FOR A PAPER— 


Moved, “ That there be laid before this House the finding of the court-martial in the 
caso of Price, seaman of the ‘Triumph,’ in 1882; and correspondence relating 
thereto,’”’-—(The Lord Stanley of Alderley) - a 


After short debate, on Question ? Resolved in the negative, 


Navy—TxHe Recurations—Warrant Orricers—Question, Viscount Sid- 
mouth ; Answer, Lord Alcester 


DEFENCE OF THE CoLonrEs—CotonrAL Navan Forces—Morion FOR AN 
ApDDREss— 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the Australasian or other Colonies with 
reference to the formation of colonial naval forces,’’—( Ze Viscount Sidmouth) 


After debate, on Question? /esolved in the aapetios, 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill [«.1. a ge 


Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe) ; read 1* (No. 142) 
(7.15.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


i) 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill [Bill 227]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. John IHolms) .. 
Question put, and agreed to: —Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill [Bill 229|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—({ Mr. John Holms) .. 
Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


——_—) 


Army Mepicat Service (Inp1A)—Lrievrenant Crarence Nostu—Question, 
Mr. Montagu Scott; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross ’ 

River STEAMERS (Mzrrorotts)—Piaico Prer—Questions, ‘Dr. Cameron, 
Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 

TURKEY IN Asta—TuE Evupnrates Anp Tierts STEAM Navicatron Cour ANY 
—Navication oF THE TiGRis—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold ; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

Pustic HeattH — PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHoLera — Questions, Viscount 
Folkestone, Mr. Stewart Macliver, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Macfarlane, Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Ecroyd; Answers, Sir Charles W. “a 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. J. K. Cross ; 


VOL. CCLXXXI. [vutep series.) [ d ] 
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Eecypt—Tue RinperrestT—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. is i - F 
Tue Maaistracy—GuitpForp Petry Srssions—AssaAULT ON THE POLICE 
By A HawkEr—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court i we re ‘6 ng 
LicHTHovusEe Intuminants CoMMITTEE— WITHDRAWAL OF THE CoMMISSIONERS 
oF Irish Licuts—Question, Colonel King-Harman; Answer, Mr. 
Chamberlain .. 04 oe oe a 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
——~9—— 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
Bu 7) [E1entzents Nieur]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 9th July] ee - 


After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


Svrz (Seconp) Cana —Provisionan AGREEMENT witH M. De Lesseps 
—Observations, The Chancellor of the Exchequer - ee 


™~ House suspended its Sitting at five minutes before Seven of the 
clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


a ) — 


Cattte Diseases Aots—ImporTaTION OF ForEIGN ANIMALS—RELSOUTION— 


Moved, ‘“‘ That this House desires to urge on Her Majesty’s Government the importance 
of taking effectual measures for the suppression of foot and mouth disease throughout 
the United Kingdom, and it is of opinion that, while for this purpose it is necessary 
that adequate restrictions, under the powers vested in the Privy Council, should be 
imposed on the movements and transit of cattle at home, it is even more important, 
with a view to its permanent extinction, that the landing of Foreign live animals 
should not be permitted in future from any Countries as to which the Privy Council 
are not satisfied that the laws thereof relating to the importation and exportation of 
animals, and to the prevention of the introduction or spreading of disease, and the 
general sanitary condition of animals therein, are such as to afford reasonable security 
against the importation therefrom of animals which are diseased,’—(Mr. Chaplin) .. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word ‘‘ That,’ in order to add the words 
“the recent prevalence of foot and mouth disease calls for the continued and 
vigilant exercise on the part of Her Majesty's Government of the powers entrusted to 
it, not only with reference to the movement of live animals at home, but in regard to 
their importation from abroad, but this House does not consider it necessary, under 
present circumstances, to make further provision by legislation on the subject,’’— 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”’—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word “ That,’’ in order to add the words “a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the working of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts 1869 and 1878, and specially as to whether it is possible to take further 
steps for preventing the introduction of contagious diseases from Abroad, without 
unduly interfering with the supply of food; and also whether the provisions for 
preventing the spread of disease can be made more effective,”—-(.Wr. J. WW. Barelay,) 
--instead thereot a “ : 


1083 
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Carrie Diseases Acts—ImportaTion o¥ Foreign ANIMALS—continued. 


Question put, “‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :””—The House diwided; Ayes 200, Noes 192; Majority 8.j 


Division List, Ayes and Noes oe - .. 1083 
Main Question put and agreed to. 


Post Office (Money Orders) Acts Amendment !Bill—Ordered (Mr. Faweett, Mr. 
Courtney) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 263] ee -- 1087 


[2.0.] 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


0. 


Manchester Ship Canal Bill (by Order)— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. a 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (District Railway) Bill (by Order)— 


Order for Consideration, as amended, read .. id 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, to be considered Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


——o—— 


Svzez (Szconp) Canat—Provistonat AGREEMENT WITH M. De LeEssEps 
—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. Gladstone; Statement, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :—Short debate thereon .. .. 1088 

MapaGascAR—ACTION OF THE FRENCH AT TAMATAVE—THE BritisH ConsuL 
ORDERED TO Leave — Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir George 
Campbell, Mr. A. J. Balfour; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice a i ba .. 1097 


PaRLIAMENT—BvsINESs OF THE HovsE—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stone +s me ‘0 on .. 1099 
Moved, “‘ That, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motions on Tuesday, Government Orders having priority ; and that Go- 
vernment Orders have priority this day, and on each succeeding Wednesday,”—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—9—— 


Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
{Bitz 7] [Ninerzenta Nicut|— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 10th July] es .. 1120 
After long time spent therein, it being a quarter before Six of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to sit again 
To-morrow. [ 5.50.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


Svzz (Szconp) Canat—Tue Evpnrates Vattey Line—Notice of Question, 
Lord Lamington én ee oe .. 1172 
Mapacascan—Action oF THE FrencH aT TAMATAVE—THE BritisH ConsvL 
ORDERED TO Leavr—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury; Answer, 
Earl Granville + - " »» 1172 
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ParurAMent—DesPatcn or Punic Bustress — Birts ReprorTED FROM 
Sranpinc ComMITTEES OF THE HovsE or Commons—Explanation, The 
Earl of Redesdale ae as in nF 


Regent’s Canal, City, and Docks Railway (Various Powers) Bill— 
Amendments made by Committee considered (according to order) 
New Clause moved—( Viscount Bury :)—After short debate, on Question ? 
vesolved in the negative. 


Law AnD Potice (Scortanp)—Tue DisasteR on THE CLypE—Question, 
The Earl of Longford; Answer, Earl Granville ee rae 


Merchandise Marks (Channel Islands and Isle ‘s Man) Bill & L sats 
(The Lord Belper); read 1* (No. 143) 


Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Bill nanan ~~ Lord Sudeley) ; 
read 1* (No. 144) .. ° 


[5.15.] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o—— 


Manchester Ship Canal Bill (by Order)— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Moved, ** That Standing Orders 222 and 243 be suspended, and that the Bill 


be now read the third time (Queen’s Consent, on behalf of the Crown 
and Duchy of Lancaster, to be signified), —( Sir Charles Forster.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read-the third time (Queen’s 
‘unsent signified), and passed. 


Metropolitan Board of Works (District Railway) Bill (by Order)— 


Mored, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’’—(M/r. 
Thoro.d Rogers) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered; to be read the third 
time. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill | Bill 230]— 
Moret, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(J/r. John Holms).. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—( Ar. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 212, Noes 
91; Majority 121.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to the same Committee to which Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders Bills (Nos. 1, 4, and 5) are to be referred : 

“ That all Petitions against the Bills, or Orders, be referred to the said Committee; and 
that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard upon their Petition, if they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bill against such Petitions,’’—(Lord Algernon Percy.) 


Motion agreed to, 
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Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill— 

Ordered, That the Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill be referred to the 
same Committee to which Electric Lighting Provisional Orders Bills Nos. 1, 4, and 6, 
are referred: 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill, or Orders, be referred to the said Com- 
mittee; and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by themselves, their 
Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon their Petition, if they think fit, and Counsel heard 
in favour of the Bill against such Petitions,—(Sir George Campbell.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_ 0—_— 


Svez (Seconp) CanaL — PRovISIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. Dr Lessers— 
Notice of Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Observation, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer 

Greenwich HosPiTaL Burr—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, Sir Thomas 
Brassey ‘ 

ConTAGIOUS DIsEAsEs Aors—Srarisrics—Questions, Captain Price, Mr. 
Hopwood ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington oe 

Crown Lanps Act, 1866—SALEs oF Crown Lanps—THe Manors OF 
EsHer AND Mitpourne—Questions, Mr. Bryce; Answers, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer... 

AFGHANISTAN—SUBSIDY TO THE Axrrr—Questions, Mr. Salt, Mr. E. Stan- 
hope; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross 

FIsHERIES (IrELAND)—TuE SHannon FisHERtEs — Question, Mr. O'Shea; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney a - 

Tue Macistracy (IRELAND)—Roscrea Perry Sessions Disrrict—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Callan; [No 
re ly} 

Law ae Metin tienen ¢ or Irisx REstpEnts AT Darwen, Lanca- 
sHIRE—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ‘ 

Poor Law (IrELanp) — Post- Mortem Examinations — Question, Mr. 
O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

EMIGRATION AND PAssENGER Suips—ScanDINAVIAN Exicranrs—Question, 
Mr. Moore; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Sourn Arrica—Tue REeEPuBLIC oF SreLLALAND—MurvER OF Mr. J. W. 
Honey, A Britis Supsect, sy Durch Borrs—Question, Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Mercanritz Marine Act—Irisu Licurnovses—Question, ‘Baron Henry 
De Worms; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Eaypr—Sanirary ConpiTIon oF ALEXANDRIA—Questions, Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tae River Toames—Piuxico Prer—Question, Sir Johu Hay; Answer, Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg 

Post Orrice—TueE INDIAN Marrs—Question, Mr. Macfarlane ; Answer, Mr. 
Faweett ‘ cm és 

Turkey iv Asta—TuE EvpHrates AND Trorts SrEam Navication Company 
—NAVIGATION oF THE TiGRIs—Question, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 

Mercanrize Maxine—Harpour or RervcE. (Scortanp)—Question, Mr. 
Baxter; Answer, The Lord Advocate we 

Post Orrice (InELAND)—MAILs BETWEEN LIMERICK AND Kirrvsu—Ques- 
tion, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Fawcett .. 

Law and Porice— THE CALAMITY AT SuNDERLAND—Question, Mr. W. H. 
James; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

PARLIAMENTARY Exxorions (IrELAND)—THE ‘Monacuan Eection—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lirerature, Sctence, AnD ArT—THE CIRCULAR THEORY OF Srorms— 
Question, Mr. Earp ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain - 
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Tue Roya Irtsn Constasutary (R#-orGANIZATION) — Question, Mr. 
O’Shea ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1229 
Post Orricz (Conrracts)— THe Irisn Mat Service — Question, Mr. 
Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ‘ oe Sane 
Eeypt—Law anp J UsTIcCE—TRIAL oF AHMED Bry Kuanprrt—Questions, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice oe 1998 
SoutH Arrica—-ZutvLanp—THE NatTIvE Tarpes—Questions, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, Mr. Guy aiid Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley .. 1224 
TRELAND—PavureR EMIGRANTS 10 THE Unrrep SraTzs—Questions, Mr. 
Leamy, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 
NATURALIZATION—FEEs oN OeERTIFICATES—Question, Mr. Anderson ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt .. 1226 
Tue Crvit List PrEenstons—Prince Lucien ‘Boxarants—Question, Mr. 
Creyke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone oe 1227 
SuEz (Szconp) Canat—ProvistonaL AGREEMENT wira M. Dz Lesszrs— 
Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Monk, Mr. M‘Coan, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Bourke; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. 
Gladstone a - 
Ecypr—Tue CnoLera—Question, Viscount "Folkestone ; " Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 
South Arrica—THE TransvaaL—Dr. JorissEN—Questions, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ¥ 
PartiaMEent—Business OF THE Hovsr—ARRANGEMENT oF Bustness— 
Questions, Sir John Hay, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Guy Dawnay, 
Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Courtney 
Jamarca—Tue EXEcurive GovERNMENT—Question, Captain Price; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
Tunts—Arrest oF A BritisH Subsect—Question, Mr. A. J. "Balfour ; An- 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 
PaRLIAMENTARY Oatu (Mr. Brapiaver)—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, Mr. Speaker .. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o—— 


SUPPLY—consid-red in Committee—Crivitz Service EstimaTEs— 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass I].—Sataries anpD Expenses or Cryin DEPARTMENTS. 
(1.) £11,659, to complete the sum for the Lunacy Commission, England.—After 
debate, Vote agreed to ee oe ee 


(2.) £42,207, to complete the sum a the Mint, including Coinage.—After short 
debate, "Vote agreed to o ee oe oe 


(3.) £24,057, to complete the sum for the Patent noes &c.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to rs ee ee ee 


(4.) £6,970, to complete the sum for the Public Works Loan Commission. 
(5.) £16,896, to complete the sum for the Record Office. 


(6.) £36,144, to complete the sum for the Works and Public asad Office.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to ee 


(7.) £11,832, to complete the sum for the National Debt Office.— After short Sante, 
Vote agreed to ee ee oe ee 


(8.) £19,784, to complete the sum for the Postmaster General’s Office. 
(g.) £46,985, to complete the sum for the Registrar General's Office, England. 
(10.) £404,110, to —— the sum for Stationery and Printing. ewes debate, Vote 
agreed to ee 
Resolutions to be veaatit To-morrow, at Two of the clock ; Aiaaaltieie 
sit again 7o-morrow, 
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Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 


[Brit 7) (Twentiets Nicur]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 11th July] . .. 1279 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PRIVILEGE. 


—~I— 


PartiAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. Brapitaver)—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; 
Answer, Mr. Speaker es i es a 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—9——= 


Prison Service (Ireland) Bill [Bill 248]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill | Bill 228]— 
Further Consideration, as amended 
Bill to be read the third time upon Thursday next, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 264.] 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [ Bill 31}— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


MOTION. 


cannons immense 


PRoMULGATION OF THE STaATUTES—REsoLUTION— 

Moved, “ That it is expedient that the recommendations contained in the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department to consider 
and revise the List of 1801 for the Promulgation of the Statutes, and the revised 
List contained in the said Report should be ‘adopted, and that the Controller of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office should be authorized and directed to cause the printing 
and delivery of copies of the Public General Statutes and the Public Local and 
Personal Acts, according to the mode of distribution contained in the said Report 
and Revised List, and the Secretary of State, with the sanction of the Treasury, may 
vary the distribution authorized by the said Revised List from time to time,’’—(M*. 
Hibbert) 


After short debate, “Resolution agr eed to. [2.15.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 13. 


Merroponiran ImpROvVEMENTS—HypEe Park Corner—Question, Observa- 
tions, Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, Lord ripened Earl Fortescue ; 
Reply, Lord Sudeley os oe .. 1340 


Railways (Continuous Brakes) Bill (No. 135)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The EHarl De La Warr) «» 1845 
After short debate, Motion and Bill (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Sours Arrica—THE TraNsvAAL—Dr. JorisseEN—Question, The Earl of 
Longford; Answer, The Earl of Derby .. ve \ ia SOS 
[5.30.] 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 13. 
QUESTIONS. 


—_o—_—— 


Poor Law (Enenanp anp Wates)—Vacctnation In Workuovuses—Sr. 
Pancras Worknovse—Questions, Mr. Hopwood ; Answers, Mr. George 
Russell ; . 1349 

Narionat Scnoou Tzacuers (InELAND)— —Satarres—Lecistation—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Synan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1851 

Svez (Szconp) Canat—Provistonat AGREEMENT witt M. De Lessxrs— 
Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Bourke, Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff, Mr. Stewart Macliver, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; An- 
swers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice 

MapaGascaR—Acrion or THE Frencu at TaMATAVE—Tue Bririsu Consvt. 
ORDERED TO LEAvE—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

JAMAICA—THE EXECUTIVE GoveRNMENT—Questions, Captain Price ; An. 
swers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

WESTERN IsLANDS OF THE PActric—ANNEXATION or NEw Gurvea—Poustic 
Opinion IN THE AusTRALIAN CoLonres—Questions, Mr. B. Samuelson, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Par.tiAMENT—BvustneEss oF THE HousE—MuinistertaLt SraTEMENT—Observa- 
tions, Mr. Guy Dawnay, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Labouchere ; 
Reply, Mr. Gladstone :—Short debate thereon 

Ecypt—TuHE CuHoLtera—Ministerial Statement, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Eeyrt—Law anp JusticEe—Trat or AumMeED Bey KHANDEEL—Question, 
Mr. Gorst ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
0 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 

[Biz 7] [Twenty-rinrst Nient]— 

Bill considered in Committee [Progress 12th July] 

After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 

The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes before Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— 6 —_ 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
| Bitz 7] [Twenry-rirst Nicur]— 


Bill considered in Committee | Progress 12th July] 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Méonday 23rd July, and to be printed. [Bill 265. ] 


Statute of Frauds Amendment Bill [Bill 204]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next. [1.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Epvcation DEPARTMENT—ELEMENTARY SoHoolts—IncREASE OF INSANITY 
AMONG PUPILS ARISING FROM OVERWORK—Question, Observations, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley ; Reply, Lord Carlingford :—Short debate thereon 1465 
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Epucation (IrELAND)—TueE Enexisn System) or SraTE-supPporTED TRAIN- 
inc CoLLEGES—REsoLUTION— 


Moved to resolve— 


“That it is inexpedient to extend to Ireland on an equally expensive scale the costly 
English system of State-supported training —_— for the teachers of ene 
schools,’ '—(The Earl Fortescue) aa 


After debate, on Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


Factories and Workshops Amendment Bill (No. 113)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,”—( Zhe Earl Granville) +r 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( The Harl of Mount-Edgcumbe) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next. [7.45.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 4 


ArcHANISTAN—SvussiIDY To THE AMEER—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, 
Mr. J. K. Cross 

State oF InELAND—POoLIcE ProrEctiox—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan . 

Metropotis (NorTH AND Sourn)—CowmunrcaTion Across THE THAMES— 
Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel- Hogg ; 

METROPOLITAN Improvements—NEw Srreets East or Lonpon Bripce— 
Question, Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 

Poor Law (Merrorotis)—CaseE or AnNE Kane—Question, Mr. Biggar; 
Answer, Mr. George Russell ‘ 

LicensInc—MAGISTRATES OF Rornernam—Question, Mr. J. R: Yorke ; : in 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

Law ann Potice—Exputsion oF Ir1su RusIpENTs ar Darw! EN, LANCASHIRE 
—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Locan GoverNMENT Boarp ror Scortanp—Tue Srarr, &e. —Question, 
Sir Alexander Gordon; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 

Rovat Intsx Consranutary —Svu-Consrantes O’Nem~, anp M‘Kay— 
Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Boarn or Narionat Epucation (InELAND) — THE Scuoon-Housz At 
Mouneret, Counry Liveritck—Question, Mr. Synan; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan ., 

Starz or InELanp—County Cavax—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 

Crimz and OUTRAGE (InELAND)—Exriosion “ar Dzxry—Question, Mr. 
Leamy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Army (Inp1a)—Tue Inpran MeEpica Service—Rz-orcanizat1on—Ques- 
tion, Sir Trevor Lawrence ; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Treaty or Bertin—ARTICLY XXIII.—Tue Istanp OF. Cutos—Question, 
Mr. Ralli; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Post Orrice (IRzLaND)—East Bars, County Lzrrrm—Question, Colonel 
O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Faweett : 

Stare oF IRELAND — DIsTREss IN GWEEDORE —_ Questions, Mr. Justin 
M‘Oarthy, Mr. — Mr. — Mr. O’Brien ; eaves Mr. Tre- 
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Passencer Acts—OvercrowpInG oF A River STEAMER AT Broveuty 
Ferry, River Tay, Scortanp—Question, Mr. Henderson; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain on 

Suez (Srconp) Canat—TuHeE PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. De Lessers— 
Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bourke, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Gibson, Mr. A. Elliot, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. 
Broadhurst, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, The Attorney General, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. 
Gladstone sie os 

Surrry—Crvin Service Esrmates—Tue Queen's CoxzecEs (IRELAND) — 
Question, Mr. Gray; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Contacious DisEases (AnrmALs) Acts—Foot-anp-Movutu Diszase—Reso- 
LUTION OF THE House or 10ra Jury Last—Question, Mr. Chaplin ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ne 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE House — Oonracrous Diseases Acts— 
Questions, Captain Price, Mr. Puleston ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Tue Crvit SeRvVICE—PRrRIVATE SECRETARIES TO MINISTERS—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypt—Tue Cuorera—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice 

Sparn—QUARANTINE ON Enotisx ‘Surpprvc—Question, Mr. Preston Bruce ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

ParttaMent—Business or THE Hovsz —Sunpay Ctostne (IneLanp) Br 
Question, Mr. J. N. Richardson ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

ParuiAMent—Business of THE Hovse—Svez (Second) Canat—TuE Pro- 
VISIONAL AGREEMENT wiTH M. Dr Lessrers— MINISTERIAL STATEMENT 
Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Rathbone, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Onslow ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Mapacascarn—THE Frencn AT TaMATAVE — DEATH OF Consux PAKENHAM 
—Question, Mr. Bourke; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE HovsE— AGRICULTURAL HoLpines AND 
Locat Government (Scottanp) Bitts—Question, Mr. Dalrymple; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

East Inpra (Finance, &c.)—-Question, Mr. Onslow ; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone oe oe oe oe - 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


———_o0 -— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Navy Estimates. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £937,400, Victuals and Clothing for Seamen and Marines.—After long debate, 
Vote agreed to . 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, 43 That a a sum, not exceeding £182, 300, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Admiralty Office, 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884 ”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £181,300, be 
granted, &c.,”—(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett :)— After short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(3.) £195,800, Coast Guard Service and Royal Naval Reserves, &c.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 
(4.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £113,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the several Scientific Depart- 
ments of the Navy, which will come in course of payment atid the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1884” . 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £103,919, be granted, &c.,’’—(M*. Gorst :)—After further short debate, Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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SurpLy—Navy Estimates—Committee—continued. 


(5:) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,556,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval 
Yards at Home and Abroad, which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3!st day of March 1884” 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,536,400, be "granted, &e.,’’ — (Mr. Gourley :)—After further short debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided; Ayes 40, Noes 113; Majority 73.—(Div. 
List, No. 204.) 

Original Question again proposed ., oe ee 

After debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(6.) £71,000, Victualling Yards at Home and Abroad. 

(7-) £64,900, Medical Establishments at Home and Abroad.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to Me oe os oe ee 
(8.) £22,300, Marine Divisions. 

(g.) £1,062,500, Sec. 1, Naval Stores for Building and Repairing the Fleet, &c.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. oe oe 
10.) Sec. 2. Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,052,600, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of Machinery and 
Ships built by Contract, which will come in course of payment during the sie 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884” 

Moved, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’’—( Mr. 
Warton :\—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That a sum, not exceeding £462,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of New Works, Buildings, Yard 
Machinery, and Repairs, which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1884” 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’ —(Mr. Tomlinson : -)—After further short debate, Question put:—The 
Committee divided ; Ayes 11, Noes 48; Majority 37.—(Div. List, No. 205.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(12.) £119,600, Miscellaneous Services. 

(13-) £876,900, Military Pensions and Allowances. 

(14.) £329,700, Civil Pensions and Allowances.—After short debate, Vote agreed to .. 

(15.) £136,300, Extra Estimate for Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on Account of 
the Army Department. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Post Office (Protection) Bill—Ordered _ Fawcett, Mr. Courtney) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 266] ee ee .- 
[3.0.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


Lanp Law (Irgtanp) Act, 1881—Apvanczes To Tgenants—DvrTIEs oF 
Inspecrors—Question, The Marquess of Waterford; Answer, Lord 
Carlingford - 

MapacascaR—THE FRENCH AT " 'Tamarave—Question, The Marquess of 
Salisbury ; Answer, Earl Granville ie ea - 


Lunatic Poor (Ireland) Bill (No. 85)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the House to be put into Committee be 
discharged, ”—( The Lord Eresident) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: :—Order discharged, and Bill (by 
leave of the House) twithdrawn. 


Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Bill (No. 144)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Lord Sudeley) es 
After short debate. further debate on the said Motion adjourned till 
Tuesday next. 


Partiament—Despatcn oF Pusric Bustvess—Brt1s ReEporTep FROM 
Sranpinc ComMITTEES oF THE HovsEe or ComMons—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Redesdale; Reply, Earl Granville .. + 
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SraiIn—Tue Sreamsuie “Leon XIII’ —Question, Observations, The 
Marquess of Salisbury; Reply, Earl Granville - «+ 1660 


THE Suez Canat—OonstITuTION or THE Boarp oF DrrEeoroxs—Question, 
Observations, Lord Lamington ; Reply, Earl Granville :—Short debate 


thereon i a . 1664 
Eeyrpt—Tue ie TRADE IN UPPER a a ay siiniiatiaies The 
Earl of Fife; Reply, Earl Granville a os 1675 
, [6.0.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 17. 


-PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—pj—— 


Channel Tunnel Railway Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Second oe be deferred till eid next iad ed 
Char les Forster) . 1677 


After short debate, Motion ue to wile Reading deferred till 
Tuesday next. 


Hott, Barnstey, anv West Ripina Junction anp Doox (Interest) Brut 
—REsoLvrion-— 


Moved, “ That, in the case of the Hull, Barnsley, and West Riding Junction Railway 
and Dock (Interest) Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, and 239 be suspended, and that the 
Bill be taken into consideration To-morrow, provided amended _— shall have been 
previously deposited,’’—(Sir Charles Forster) oe . -» 1677 


Motion agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


6 ——— 


Tue Western Pactric—Orrice or Higa CommisstoneEr—Question, Sir 


Henry Holland; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley es . 1678 
Nationat Scuoors (IRELAND) — Resvits <i mia ca maecer Mr. 

Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan oa . 1678 
Mapacascak — THe Frenon at TaMATAVE — Question, “Mr. ind. 

Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice a .. 1679 


THE Suez Canat Company—Copy oF THE REGISTER oF SHAREHOLDERS— 
Questions, Mr. Coleridge Kennard, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. Labouchere, Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1681 


Jamatoa—TuE Executive Rocennnnen~Ainelion, Captain Price ; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley “a os dé .. 1683 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill [Bill 186] | Frrsr Nrexr]— 
Bill considered in Committee ‘ . 1688 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

To-morrow, [1.0.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
nnnipua 


sr ia Holdings (England) Bill [Bill 186] ([Sxconp 
IGHT |— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 17th July] ee .. 1798 


After long time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Ways anp Muans— 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 3lst day of March 1884, the sum of £15,182,707 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again upon Friday. 





Public Health Act, 1875 (Support of Sewers) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Brogden, Sir George Elliot, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Salt, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Tomlinson) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 267] , ee 1864 


[5.55.] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 19. 


Factories and Workshops Amendment Bill (No. 113)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( Zhe Zarl Granville) ~ ee »» 1865 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Bill reported, without amendment; and to be read 8* on Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,” —( Zhe Zarl of Mount-Ldgoumbe) oe .. 1875 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly : 
Bill reported, without amendment; and to be read 3* on Friday the 
27th instant. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill (No. 140)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—({ Zhe Lord President) .. 1876 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


Merchandise Marks (Channel Islands and Isle of Man) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,’’—( The Lord Belper) .. 1876 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 

of the Whole House on Friday the 27th instant. 


LicuTHovses, &0.—CommissionERs oF NorTHERN Licnts—TuE ‘‘ HEN AND 
Cuickens”? Rock—Observations, The Duke of Argyll; Reply, Lord 
Sudeley :—Short debate thereon e ee ,» 1877 
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PROMULGATION OF THE STATUTES— 


Resolved, That it is expedient that the recommendations contained in the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department to consider 
and revise the List of 1801 for the Promulgation of the Statutes, and the Revised 
List contained in the said Report, should be adopted ; and that the Controller-of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office should be authorised and directed to cause the printing 
and delivery of copies of the Public General Statutes and the Public Local and Per- 
sonal Acts according to the mode of distribution contained in the said Report and 
Revised List; and the Secretary of State, with the sanction of the Treasury, may 
vary the distribution authorised by the said Revised List from time to time,—( The 
Lord Sudeley.) 

(7.0.] 
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Tue British MusEun—Evenine ApMission—Question, Mr. Daniel Grant ; 
Answer, Sir John Lubbock . ‘ 
Vaccination Acts—THE Bricuton Boarp oF @uarvrans—Question, Mr. 
P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. George Russell 
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Daniel Grant; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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The Attorney General én 
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PRIVILEGE. 
—-) ——_ 
a.“ Chiepegptrenewen v. Gosser—Communication to the 
ouse 
Ordered, That the said Communication be taken into Consideration To- 
morrow, at Two of the Clock,—( Mr. Attorney General.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ga 


Agricultural Holdings (England) Bill | Bill 186) [Tarp Niexr|— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th July} 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Surprty—Rerort—Postponed Resolution [16th July] further considered 


(5.) “That a sum, not exceeding £1,556,400, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Expenses of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and Abroad, which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884.” 


After debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Greenwich Hospital Bill [Bill 253]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Thomas Brassey) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday next. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill [Bill 264]— 
Order for Third Reading read 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be re-committed —( Mr. Stuart- Wi ortley : )\—After 
short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Third Reading deferred till 
To-morrow. 


Ways anp Mzans— 
Consolidated Fund (No. 4) Bill— 

Resolution [July 18] reported, and agreed, to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney); presented, and read the first time 


[2.30.] 
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| Yorkshire Register Acts Amendment Bill 
(Mr. Pease, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Barran) 
| c. Bill withdrawn * July 9 | Bill 221] 


| ZoucHE oF Harynewortu, Lord 
Criminal Law Amendment, Motion that the 
Bill do pass, ¢/, 2, 404 
| Trinity College, Dublin, Leasing and Per- 
j petuity Act, 1851, Motion for an Address, 





291, 295; Motion for reporting re | 20, 27 
[cont 
ERRATA, 


Page 1064, lines 25 and 26 from top, for “10 per cent, so that about £9,000,000,” read “ 70 per 


cent, so that about £90,000,000.” 


Page 1066, line 9 from top, for “ Mr. James Howard,” read “ Colonel Kingscote.” 
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MINUTES.] — Puntic Britis — Committee — 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 8) (111); 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 4) * (104) ; 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order * 
(118); Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 2)* (119); Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Order (No. 3)* (120); 
Metropolis Improvement Provisional Order 
(No. 4)* (121); Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Funds, &c.)* (130). 

Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hildersham) * (115); Land Drainage Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) * (116); New Forest 
Highways* (101); Forest of Dean (High- 
ways) * (98). 


VOL. CCLXXXI. [ruiep sertzs.] 





Report—Public Health (Scotland) Provisional 
Order (Fraserburgh Waterworks) * (63). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) * (73) ; Sea Fisheries * (127) ; 
Stolen Goods * (105), and passed. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


ORD SUDELEY moved, as an 
Amendment, to withdraw the name 

of the Woolwich and South-East London 
Tramway from the title of the Bill. He 
said that the Board of Trade had power, 
under the Tramways Act of 1870, to 
grant Provisional Orders, provided they 
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had the consent of the local and road 
authorities. When the matter was 
brought before them, it was alleged 
by the agents that the Woolwich Local 
Board were the only local authority, 
and their consent was produced. It 
afterwards—when the Bill was before 
the House—transpired that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works claimed to be 
the local authority under the clause of 
the Act. Under these circumstances the 
Board of Trade decided to have the 
question argued before them, and the 
decision they arrived at was that the 
consent of the Metropolitan Board was 
necessary. As the matter now stood, 
therefore, the Order was ultra vires, and 
the Board of Trade had no other course 
but to ask the House to allow this Order 
to be withdrawn. 


Amendment moved, in the title of the 
Bill, page 1, leave out (‘‘ Woolwich and 
South-East London Tramways.’’)—( Zhe 
Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorp BALFOUR said, he maintained 
that there was no reason for imputing 
any fraudulent intentions to the pro- 
moters of the Bill. The Woolwich and 
South-East London Tramways were al- 
ready in operation, and the Provisional 
Order in question only related to about 
12 chains of a new line. The Company 
was advised that the Board of Works 
was not the local authority. It was, no 
doubt, a legal question whether or not 
the claim of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was well founded; and it would 
be a hard case on the promoters to lose 
the benefit of all the expense which they 
had incurred in relation to the Bill. 

Lorp SUDELEY observed, that on 
the 12th of February the Tramways 
Company received notice from the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works stating that 
they considered themselves to be the 
local authority. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


House resumed; and to be again in 
Committee on Zuesday the 10th instant. 


NEW GUINEA. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Lorp LAMINGTON, in rising to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
If he has received any official informa- 
tion that the Victorian Government, in 


Lord Sudeley 
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concurrence with the other Colonial ad- 
ministrations, is taking steps with the 
view of urging on the Imperial Go- 
vernment the importance of annexing 
the New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, 
and other groups in the Pacific; and if 
he will state how far any colonial go. 
vernment is justified in annexing terri- 
tory, or even in advising a policy of 
annexation, without the previous consent 
of the Imperial Government; and to 
move for Papers, said, the question was 
a very important one. It was perfectly 
clear that it had originated with the 
Victorian Government, in consequence of 
what occurred in Queensland with re- 
ference to the annexation of New Guinea. 
From what occurred, from time to time, 
in ‘‘ another place” he understood that 
Her Majesty’s Government had not 
made up their mind yet whether they 
approved or disapproved of the policy 
of the Government of Queensland. As 
far as his own feelings went, he must 
say he thought this question of annexa- 
tion a very dangerous one. He really 
did not know what right they had to 
talk of annexing certain islands one day 
and an enormous extent of country 
another day. The word “ annexation” 
was a very grand word, just like the 
word ‘‘ suzerainty.”” They were governed 
by grand words; but annexation, to his 
mind, seemed almost spoliation. He 
did not see what right they had to act 
so, except upon the principle— 

“That they may take who have the power, 

And they may keep who can.” 

The noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Derby), as far 
as he could gather from observation of 
what occurred, agreed with his view of 
annexation. The noble Earl, in answer 
to a deputation from the Aborigines 
Protection Society, that waited upon 
him last February, with reference to the 
proposed annexation of the New Heb- 
rides, used these words— 

‘All I can say is, that I am glad to observe 
that no suggestion has been made by any 
speaker, that we should ourselves annex these 
islands or establish a Protectorate over them. 
Annexation is not looked on with favour in 
this country.” 

He was glad to hear that from the noble 
Earl. At the interview to which he re- 
ferred, the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs was present, 
and the noble Earl undertook that the 
Government would endeavour to come 
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to a formal understanding with France 
to preserve the independence of the New 
Hebrides. The real object of these an- 
nexations was one connected with the 
Free Labour Question. What, he asked, 
occurred the other day in Queensland ? 
As soon as the annexation of New 
Guinea was effected a ship was sent 
from Port M‘Kay to look for labourers, 
whose condition, if not slavery, would 
certainly amount to servitude. There 
was abundant evidence to show that 
servitude would be their unhappy lot. 
One of the most distinguished of our 
Colonial Governors—Sir Arthur Gordon 
—in answer to a deputation which 
waited upon him on the eve of his de- 
parture for Fiji, said— 


‘“‘T trust that, in the exercise of the large 
powers with which it is, I believe, intended to 
intrust me, on Her Majesty’s High Commission 
in Western Polynesia, I may be enabled mate- 
rially to check, if not wholly to suppress, those 
acts of piratical violence which have excited 
such just and general reprobation throughout 
the civilized world.” 


An influential paper published at Mel- 
bourne said— 


“ Another wail of sorrow and disgrace has 
reached us from the South Sea Islands—another 
series of catastrophes has to be chronicled— 
another page in the history of traffic in regard 
to Polynesian labour has to be written in blood. 
The news received last week, on the arrival of 
the Rhoderick Dhu, labour vessel, at this port, 
is perfectly appalling ; but such isthe deadening 
power of being accustomed to the recital of 
such scenes, that the effect appears to have been 
but small in the minds of the community gene- 
rally, and in the Legislative Assembly more 
particularly. In the House we find what is in 
effect a defence of the hideous system by the 
Premier of the country.” 


And Commodore Wilson used these 
words— 


_ “Tcan hardly imagine anyone not interested 
in getting cheap labour for a moment counte- 
nancing the labour trade, or the employment of 
Natives by traders and others. Only a few 
years ago (1860 and 1865), and even later, much 
indignation was felt in England because the 
French Government sanctioned what was known 
as the ‘engage trade’ between their Colonies 
and Africa. Such was, I know, from personal 
observation on the spot, nothing but the Slave 
Trade under a new name ; but I ask what is the 
difference between the engaged African and the 
Native labourer recruited from the South Sea 
Islands? I certainly can see none. If any- 
thing, as the African originally cost more, 
being the more valuable animal, his plight was 
probably the best. It would, undoubtedly, be 
best entirely to stop what is known as the Poly- 
nesian labour traftic.”’ 


The number of Natives imported into 
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New South Wales from 1876 to 1881 
was 2,345; into Victoria, from 1873 to 
1880, 1,959; into Queensland, within a 
comparatively few years, the large num- 
ber of 17,329; into New Zealand, from 
1871 to 1881, 338; into Fiji, between 
1864 and 1869, 1,649, and between 1874 
and 1880, 7,395. Zhe Melbourne Argus 
said— 

“We have good reason to believe that the 

Imperial Government is elaborating a scheme 
for the better government of the Western Paci- 
fic and the regulation of the labour traffic. It 
can hardly be doubted that under existing ar- 
rangements many atrocities are perpetrated on 
the Islanders by labour collectors and their 
agents. After making every allowance for ex- 
aggeration, sufficient evidence remains to show 
a state of affairs that cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue without disgrace to civilization.” 
It was said that New Guinea had iron 
mines, gold mines, and so on; but was 
that a good argument for annexing it ? 
The same kind of argument might be 
used to justify the breaking into a rich 
man’s house. He now came to the 
second part of his Question, which was 
—what were the powers and what the 
limits of authority of Colonial Govern- 
ments? If this kind of action was tole- 
rated, one Colony after] another might 
proceed to make annexations. He would 
ask, were Colonial Governments to be 
allowed to put this country into what 
might be called ‘‘a fix?” He should 
have thought that any Colonial Gover- 
nor, before pursuing such a policy, 
would have to ask the permission of the 
Colonial Office. He confidently hoped 
that the noble Earl opposite would be 
able to say that the Government were 
not disposed to sanction this policy of 
annexation. He begged to move for 
Papers on the subject. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for further papers relating to 
the proposed annexation of New Guinea,.”— 
(The Lord Lamington.) 


Lorp NORTON said, he wished to 
express a somewhat different opinion 
from that of his noble Friend. He 
wished to protest against the assump- 
tion that annexation by British Colonies 
of adjacent unoccupied territory, subject 
to subsequent approval by the Crown, 
was so unprecedented a thing as his noble 
Friend seemed to suppose. The policy 
which his noble Friend had called into 
question had marked every period of 
our Colonial history, especially the most 
brilliant. A very considerable number 
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of the Colonies we once had in America, 
which were now, in consequence of an 
unfortunate episode of contrary policy, 
independent States, were annexed to the 
British Crown in that way. Those Colo- 
nies were, indeed, self-maintained and 
self-defended, and had contributed their 
Forces to aid us against our common fo- 
reign enemies. It was because we had lost 
that high spirit of colonization that such 
fears were expressed. It was because 
we looked upon Colonies now rather as 
Dependencies which we had to support 
than of a growth of Empire of equal 
freedom with ourselves that we were 
afraid of annexation. The first great 
sign of the decadence of the Romans 
was their restricting and drawing in the 
outskirts of their Empire, considering 
that those spreading extremities were a 
burden upon them, and were unable to 
support themselves. If, however, we 
adopted the same principle, we should 
not have the same fate, because our 
Colonies had too much of the spirit of 
growth in them to be stifled by a re- 
pressive spirit at home. The British 
Sovereign could not persistently refuse 
the offered allegiance. The only question 
was, whether, when annexation became 
necessary, the Colony itself should under- 
take the work, or the Imperial Govern- 
ment should assume the actual govern- 
ment of the new territory and constitute 
it a Crown Colony; in short, whether 
the annexed territory should be a new 
Colony, or should form part of an old 
one? He could not agree with the noble 
Lord that Colenies would be likely to 
misuse their power in annexing coun- 
tries half occupied by barbarian tribes by 
maintaining the Slave Trade, or by con- 
fiscating Native property ; but were we 
to assume that even if any attempt were 
made to take such a course, we should 
be powerless, through their local govern- 
ment, to prevent it? Why could not the 
Queenslanders take slaves from New 
Guinea now if they desired? His only 
objection to the taking of Fiji was that 
it was made a Crown Colony instead of 
being annexed to New South Wales. 
Possibly, the now proposed annexation 
would be better made by an united Aus- 
tralian action. He held that it was 
better that old Colonies anxious to annex 
practically unoccupied territories in their 
own neighbourhood, and to bring them 
safe from foreign interference within 
their own administration, should be al- 
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lowed to do so, than that we should have 
innumerable little Crown Colonies scat- 
tered all over the world, involving the 
British Government in a thousand intri- 
cate questions and responsibilities, hin- 
dering commerce, and placing on the 
shoulders of the British taxpayers an 
enormous and useless expenditure, and 
all this in the teeth of our experience 
in the best Oolonial policy which this 
country had ever known. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON aid, 
that the Motion of his noble Friend 
(Lord Lamington) referred to two ques- 
tions. First, to the possible annexation 
of the New Hebrides and the Solomon 
Islands; and, next, to the instructions 
that were to be given to Colonial Go- 
vernments and Governors. The islands 
in question were, no doubt, closely con- 
nected geographically with Fiji, New 
Zealand, and the Australian Continent; 
but, as it appeared to him, their annexa- 
tion was not a matter of pressing im- 
portance. If the Government received 
any application or recommendation on 
the subject from the Colonial Govern- 
ments, it was to be hoped they would 
carefully consider it, and watch the 
course of action of any other Power with 
a jealous eye; but he would not at this 
moment urge the case of the New Heb- 
rides upon that point. He now passed 
to the terms of the Motion, which em- 
bodied some of the most extraordinary 
propositions he had ever heard. The 
Notice began by asking the Colonial 
Secretary how far any Colonial Govern- 
ment was justified in annexing territory, 
or even in advising a policy of annexa- 
tion, without the previous consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In ordi- 
nary circumstances, a Colonial Govern- 
ment was, of course, not justified in 
annexing territory proprio motu, and 
without communication with the Im- 
perial Government; but extraordinary 
circumstances might not only justify, 
but even compel such an act. Indeed, 
the whole history of our Colonies showed 
that they had been originally acquired 
by the voluntary and spontaneous action 
of captains, Government officers, travel- 
lers, and commercial adventurers, neces- 
sarily without the knowledge of the 
British Government, by whom they were 
afterwards accepted and taken over. The 
Government was free to accept or de- 
cline the annexation of new territories, 
and they always had the final power in 
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their hands; but to lay down an abstract 

rinciple contained in the Question of 
fis noble Friend was too preposterous 
to be considered for one moment. The 
next part of the Notice—that, namely, 
which asked whether Colonial Govern- 
ments were justified in advising a policy 
of annexation without the consent of 
Her Majesty’s Government—was so sur- 
prising that he was at a loss to know 
whether his noble Friend could be 
serious. It would be foolish, indeed, to 
issue such an Order. The question of 
the annexation of the Southern Coast of 
New Guinea was vital to the Australian 
Colonies; and if it was to be stopped, 
what else was to be put into the category 
of prohibition? The Colonists of Aus- 
tralia were just as loyal as we were, and 
they desired the right of free speech ; 
and his noble Friend must know ex- 
tremely little of the temper and condi- 
tion of the Australian Colonies when he 
made such a proposition. Oould his 
noble Friend possibly think that Colonial 
Governments ought to be forbidden even 
the expression of their opinion, or that 
they would be rendered dumb by an 
Order from the Colonial Office? But, 
perhaps, his noble Friend alluded rather 
to Colonial Governors than to Colonial 
Governments. The position held by 
Colonial Governors was a peculiar one, 
and if they were required to act accord- 
ing to the strict letter of their instruc- 
tions they would often fail to fulfil the 
great functions they had to discharge. 
The position and duty of a Colonial 
Governor varied considerably—in some 
cases he was a sort of Constitutional 
Sovereign, in others he acted as an Ad- 
viser of the Colonial Government, and 
also of the Home Government; and 
many a Governor whom he had known 
had stood in this trusted position be- 
tween the Colonial and the Home Go- 
vernments with the confidence of both. 
Therefore, if the noble Lord meant that 
the Colonial Governor was to withhold 
the expression of his opinion to Her 
Majesty’s Government, that was a pro- 
position equally preposterous to the 
previous one. He wished now to en- 
large somewhat on the terms of the 
Motion, and to ask what was the opi- 
nion of the Government on the subject 
of the annexation of New Guinea? He 
was a little surprised that no announce- 
ment had yet been made on this ques- 
tion, especially as a long interval had 
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now elapsed since the discussion of the 
subject in the House, and the Govern- 
ment could not be supposed not to have 
come to a decision. In the course of 
the discussion to which he had referred, 
he had guarded himself very carefully 
against expressing a definite or distinct 
opinion as to what should be done; but 
the Papers that had since been laid on 
the Table of the House had made it 
possible to form a decided conclusion. 
Everyone, probably, would admit the 
unwisdom of sanctioning the annexation 
of the whole or part of New Guinea to 
the Queensland Government, because 
Queensland, though a prosperous and 
thriving Colony, had not more than 
250,000 of population, and £2,000,000 
of income, and had not at present de- 
veloped her resources sufficiently to 
enable her to bear so great a burden ; 
but the time had, in his opinion, come 
when the Government might determine 
what steps should be taken with regard 
especially to the Southern seaboard of 
Australia. As to slavery or abuses in 
the labour trade, it was very easy to rake 
up extraordinary stories from the Colonial 
newspapers ; but the importation of la- 
bour was placed under very strict sta- 
tutory restrictions. The Governments 
and Governors were doing their duty in 
that part of the world; and there was 
not much fear of real abuses. His noble 
Friend had confounded the action of 
half-a-dozen Colonial Governments. To 
talk of labour trade in New Zealand was 
absurd; and as to the abuses in Fiji, the 
matter was admirably regulated there a 
few years ago, and he had never heard 
of anything to lead him to believe there 
had been any retrogression since. The 
simple reason why the Australian Go- 
vernments desired some action on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government was, 
that they dreaded the establishment of 
any Foreign Power onthe Southern Coast. 
It would be a monstrous thing if any 
Foreign Power were to take up a posi- 
tion on the South Coast of New Guinea. 
When the question was raised in 1876, 
he, as Colonial Secretary, had no fear of 
the action of any Foreign Power; the 
Government had taken the precaution 
to satisfy themselves; they stated so 
publicly, and their confidence was jus- 
tified by the result; but a great change 
had occurred since that time. It was 
impossible for us to shut our eyes, and 
still more for.the Australian Colonists, 
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to whom this was a matter of life and 
death, to shut their eyes to the recent 
action of France, whose rulers had pub- 
licly proclaimed their desire to have a 
Colonial policy, and who were taking 
action in Tahiti, the Congo, Tonquin, 
Madagascar, and possibly other parts of 
the world. The establishment of a Penal 
Colony by France or any other Power on 
the Southern Coast of New Guinea would 
be simply an intolerable nuisance, and 
the establishment of an armed fort would 
be a menace to the Australian Colonies. 
Torrens Straits would cease to be Eng- 
lish territory, and the result would be to 
throw an enormous military burden on 
the Australian Colonies. We could not 
understand this question as the Austra- 
lians did; as it was to them a matter of 
life or death, they could hardly view the 
matterfrom our cold and impartial stand- 
point. Another reason why the matter 
could not be overlooked, and why definite 
action on the part of the Government 
seemed to be necessary, was that there 
was great risk of a sort of Alsatia grow- 
ing up on the coast. The two shores 
were 60 or 70 miles apart; the quiet 
summer sea could be crossed in open 
boats ; commercial intercourse was grow- 
ing up; and there was every probability 
of disputes arising between the Natives 
and the White population. Sir Arthur 
Gordon was alive to this danger, and re- 
luctantly came to the conclusion that it 
was incumbent on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to consider whether they should 
not take some steps in the matter. It 
was absolutely necessary that some dis- 
cipline should be enforced on the coasts, 
and the question was how it was to be 
done. In an analogous case we had en- 
forced discipline by means of what was 
called the Pacific Islanders Protection 
Act, which had worked admirably. It 
gave power to the High Commissioner 
of Fiji to exercise very large powers in- 
deed, and the result had been to put a 
stop to most of the practices which his 
noble Friend seemed to think existed 
at present. There were three classes of 
persons requiring to be brought under 
discipline — Englishmen, Natives, and 
foreigners ; but this Act applied to Eng- 
lishmen only ; and it was clear that, un- 
less its powers were greatly enlarged, it 
would not be adequate to meet all pos- 
sible risks; there was an analogous 
power on the Gold Coast, which was 
British territory, and it worked admir- 
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ably, because English officials had full 
powers on the coast, the interior being 
left to take care of itself. The question 
first came distinctly into view in 1876, 
when he was Colonial Secretary, and 
when applications were made for the 
annexation of the whole or part of New 
Guinea. The Fiji Islands had just been 
annexed. He had thought it his duty to 
propose to the Australian Colonies that 
this fresh addition to Imperial liabilities 
should not be undertaken solely on the 
responsibility of this country. It did not 
appear to him to be reasonable that the 
British taxpayer should be required to 
pay for it exclusively; and he proposed 
that each of the Australian Colonies 
should make a moderate contribution to 
the outlay. That proposition was de- 
clined, though the general sense of the 
Colonists was very far, indeed, from 
being unfavourable to it. Soon after- 
wards a question was raised as to New 
Guinea; and he repeated the proposal 
he had made in the case of Fiji, pointing 
out that it would be unreasonable and 
unjust to impose the burden on this 
country exclusively. He explained his 
views fully, and intimated that he was 
not discouraged by the answer he had 
received, and that he considered the 
question of annexation by no means 
closed; and, in fact, as only in abey- 
ance. In a few years his anticipations 
had been completely justified. The Aus- 
tralian Colonies had adopted, in the case 
of New Guinea, the policy he had invited 
them to adopt in the case of Fiji; they 
had expressed themselves ready to ac- 
cept the entire burden of the expense, 
and to leave the administration to Her 
Majesty’s Government. In all the cir- 
cumstances, it seemed to him that it was 
the duty of the Government to consider 
whether they could not meet the Colo- 
nists. The question was, comparatively 
speaking, little understood at home, and 
we could scarcely appreciate the interest 
it had for the Australians. He hoped 
the noble Earl the Colonial Secretary 
would not only weigh his words care- 
fully, but would show that he had hearty 
sympathy with these great and noble 
Colonies. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said he 
did not think there was anything in- 
proper or preposterous in the Question 
which the noble Lord (Lord Lamington) 
had asked. He only asked for informa- 
tion. The subject was one on which 
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there had been no official declaration for 
a long time, and Parliament and the 
ublic would be glad to hear what were 


the views of the Government as to the | 


relative positions of this country and the 
Colonies. In his opinion the noble Lord 
had done good service by bringing the 
subject forward. 

Tue Duxe or MANCHESTER said, 
it was a gratification to hear the decla- 
ration of the noble Earl the late Colo- 
nial Secretary in favour of annexation. 
He was certain, from his knowledge of 
those countries, that the noble Earl did 


not say a word too much; and he hoped | 


that those arguments would have weight 
with Her Majesty’s Government in what- 
ever decision they might come to on the 


point. The noble Lord who brought, 
forward this subject had observed that | 


the labour traffic was a mere subterfuge 


for slavery. He could assure the noble | 


Lord that that was not at all the case. 
The inhabitants of Queensland were no 


more inclined to practise slavery than | 
any of their Lordships. In Victoria and | 
New Zealand there was no coloured , 
labour at all. In Queensland the labour | 


was very jealously guarded. The elec- 
toral franchise was very low, and the 
majority of the electors, who belonged 
to the labouring classes, were very 
jealous of any coloured labour. They 
had imposed a tax of £10 a head on 
immigrants from China, and the coloured 
labour was restricted to the sugar estates 
on the coast in the tropical part of the 
Colony. The coloured labourers were 
introduced only for a period of three 
years; they were subject to inspection ; 
and at the end of the term they had to 
be sent back by the persons who em- 
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invented by the Americans to mako 
that which was wrong appear to be 
right. 

Ture Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I do not know that it would be of any 
jadvantage that I should take part, 
either as a disputant or as an umpire, in 
the interesting conversation which has 
| been carried on on the other side of the 
|Table. I quite agree with my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon), who 
was formerly Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in one proposition which 
he has uttered as to the terms of the 
Question which has been put to me. 
My noble Friend opposite (Lord Laming- 
ton) gave Notice of his intention to 
ask me to state how far any Colonial 
Government is justified in annexing 
territory, or even in advising a policy of 
annexation without the previous consent 
of the Imperial Government. Well, my 
‘Lords, I apprehend that the right of 
offering advice, or, rather, as I should 
say, of expressing the wishes and feelings 
of a Colonial community, is one with 
which no one could desire to interfere. 
It is most essential that we should know, 
whether we agree with it or not, what 
Colonial feeling is upon questions of this 
kind; and I am very happy to find that 
the system which has been of late estab- 
lished of giving to the Agents General 
for the self-governed Colonies what I 
may call a quasi-diplomatic character 
and position has made it much more 
easy than it formerly was for any person 
|holding the Office which I have the 
‘honour to hold to obtain accurate and 
constant information as to the opinion 
which prevails in the Colonies them- 
|selves on local matters. I do not think 





ployed them. ‘True, there were abuses | there is any use in discussing the gene- 
of the labour traffic in some of the ral argument as to whether annexations 
Islands ; but the only way to stop these | are desirable or not, and if they are to 
abuses was to take the Islands and go-|take place, whether they should be 
vern them. In fact, this was an addi- | effected on the responsibility of the 
tional reason for annexing them when- | Colony, or on the responsibility of the 
ever it appeared practicable. | Home Government. You cannot lay 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY | down in such matters any hard-and-fast 
said, he thought that the noble Earl |line. Circumstances differ so much that 
(the Earl of Carnarvon) took rather a |no two cases resemble one another, and 
rose-coloured view of the state of the | no one case can be quoted as a precedent 
labour traffic in these territories. He | forothers. Speaking generally, I should 
wished to take exception to the expres- 'say—and I think it is the universal 
sions of the noble Lord (Lord Norton), | feeling of this country—that our respon- 
who found fault with the manner in | sibilities are already heavy enough, that 
which the noble Lord who introduced | our Possessions, scattered, as they are, 
the discussion had blamed annexation. | over every part of the world, are sufficient 
“ Annexation’? was a word entirely | to require the utmost care and vigilance, 
foreign to the English language; it was and that it is not desirable to increase 
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either the one or the other. No doubt, strong reports throughout Australia of 
if, as in this case it has happened, a|the intention of some Power — no. 
Colonial community itself, desiring an body knew what Power—to seize upon 
increase of its territory, undertakes to |some part—nobody knew what part— 
bear the burden, and to take upon itself of New Guinea. I endeavoured to as- 
the administration and the expense, that certain the origin of these reports; but 
is a circumstance which alters, to some |it does not appear that there was a 
extent, the position. At the same time, | shadow of evidence forthcoming to sub- 
I think that my noble Friend on the ‘stantiate them. They were simply a 
second Bench (Lord Norton), who has |creation of the anxiety felt by the Colo- 
taken for many years past a warm in- ; nists in this subject; and, as a matter of 
terest in Colonial subjects, carried his ,fact—and, of course, I have taken all 
doctrine of Colonial independence a little | possible pains to inquire—we are tole- 
too far when he contended that a Colony | rably well assured that, as regards the 
should be left free inits external policy, | leading European Powers — that is to 
as well as in the administration of its; say, the only Powers that are at all 
internal affairs. There is a very wide |likely to interfere in such a matter— 
difference between the two. Whatever /no such intention is entertained. My 
a Colony does with regard to its own noble Friend who was formerly Colo- 
affairs affects principally—indeed almost | nial Secretary (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
exclusively—those by whom the legis-| referred to certain designs which he 
lation is undertaken ; but when you| ascribed to France, and he used an argu- 
come to the question of external policy; ment which seemed to me to cut both 
and of annexation, or of extension, ways, and rather to tell against his 
other considerations come in, since the | case than in favour of it. He said— 
annexation even of an island in the, ‘ Look at what the French are doing to 
Pacific may raise a question of foreign | build up a Colonial Empire in other parts 
policy in which the Imperial Govern- | of the world—in Tonquin and Madagas- 
ment is very deeply concerned. I dojcar.”’ Ifthe French Government, whe- 
not think, therefore, it can be denied | ther with or without the will of the 
that questions of this kind are ques-| French people, have already undertaken 
tions on which the Imperial Govern-|two considerable Colonial expeditions, 
ment ought to have, as it actually has, ; and, in all probability, have involved 
a controlling power. Now, my Lords, | themselves in two Colonial wars, that is 
passing from these general considera- | about as good a security as we could 
tions, I think the best answer I can| have that they will be not in a hurry to 
give to the Question of my noble Friend | have a third complication of the same 
will be to state briefly, and with no| kind on their hands. To return, how- 
more comment than is absolutely neces-| ever, to the original question, consi- 
sary, what has actually taken place. | dering that telegraphic communication 
When I last spoke on this subject some | existed between Queensland and this 
weeks ago, I told your Lordships all | country, it would not have involved a 
that I knew; but I knew very little. I|delay of more than 24 hours to have 
knew nothing more than that a cere-| asked for the sanction of the Imperial 
mony, purporting to be an annexation authorities before proceeding to this 
of New Guinea, had been gone through lact of so-called annexation. If, there- 
at the order of the Government of | fore, the Queensland authorities did not 
Queensland, and that an explanation apply for leave, it can only have been 
of that singular and unusual proceeding in consequence of their entertaining 
was about to be sent home. Well, of decided and, perhaps, a reasonable ap- 
course, before expressing any opinion | prehension that the sanction they asked 
upon the matter, it was necessary for would not be granted. And now, 
to hear the explanation that would my Lords, as to the effects of this 
be given. I have now received it, | formal proceeding, the noble Earl (the 
and I am bound to say that it does not | Earl of Longford) wants to know—and 
throw much fresh light upon the trans- | he has a perfect right to know—what 
action, and that it does not in any way are the rights and powers of Colonial 
satisfactorily account for the action that | Governors in such matters. I apprehend 
was taken. The explanation given comes that the effect of the action of the Go- 
to no more than this—I shall shortly | vernor of Queensland is simply null. A 
lay it on the Table—that there were Governor or any official holding autho- 
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rity under Government exercises that 
authority within the limits of the juris- 
diction assigned to him; but beyond 
those limits, as I understand the matter, 
his commission does not go; beyond 
those limits he ceases to be invested with 
any official power, and an act, therefore, 
done by him beyond his jurisdiction is 
of no more validity, in regard to its legal 
effect, than the act of any private person. 
The action of the Governor of Queens- 
land, therefore, in this matter, has left 
things where they were. Of course, it 
may be said that any person, even though 
not invested with official power, may 
take possession of a newly-discovered 
country in the name of the Czar; but it 
cannot be contended that New Guinea is 
an undiscovered country, and I do not 
think it will be contended that if any 
passing traveller,of whatever nationality, 
were to claim that he had taken posses- 
sion of New Guinea such an act would be 
held to bevalid according to International 
Law. Now, then, the question arises, 
what is the course which the Government 
will be prepared to take? My Lords, I 
may say, at once, we are not prepared to 
undertake the annexation of New Guinea. 
I do not suppose that that decision will 
be any great surprise to your Lordships 
or to Parliament. The enormous extent 
of territory, the absolutely unknown cha- 
racter of the interior, the certainty that 
the large Native population, numbering 
several millions, would object to foreign 
annexation, and the enormous expense 
of undertaking to administer such a ter- 
ritory, are all reasons which, I think, will 
be admitted as valid against that course 
being taken. Even, if upon the general 
question of annexation, we had come 
to a different conclusion, I think your 
Lordships will agree that it would be 
practically impossible that the Govern- 
ment of Queensland should take upon 
themselves the work of holding and 
administering that country. Queens- 
land has already vast unsettled terri- 
tories. It is a very prosperous and 
promising Colony; but it is a Colony 
whose population is exceedingly small 
i2 comparison with the extent of the 
country. I think if you look at the map 
you will see that the capital—Brisbane— 
18 something like 1,000 miles distant 
from the nearest point of New Guinea. 
If, therefore, anything is to be done in 
the way of conquering and administering 
New Guinea, one thing is clear—that it 
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must be done by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, or by the Australian Colonies act- 
ing together, or by both those agencies 
combined. New Guinea is too impor- 
tant to be made the Dependency of any 
Colony. I can quite understand the 
Australian feeling as to the Coast of 
New Guinea being a country which lies 
within the scope of British influences and 
interests. I purposely use vague and 
general language; but undoubtedly we 
should not view it as a friendly act if 
any other country attempted to make a 
settlement on that Coast. Further than 
that, we shall be prepared to strengthen 
the hands of those charged with pre- 
serving order in the Pacific Islands ; and 
we shall consider, with the help of the 
Colonial Governments, the different 
means which may be tried for better 
securing the order of the country, so far 
as British adventurers are concerned. 
It may be said—‘‘ It is quite true you 
may get jurisdiction over British sub- 
jeets, and perhaps over Natives ; but you 
will have no jurisdiction over foreign- 
ers.” Itis a question how far we may 
obtain jurisdiction over toreigners; but 
that can only be done by means of ne- 
gotiation. As to the Natives, I believe 
it would be seldom necessary to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over them, if their 
rights or their lands were not interfered 
with. I do not know that I have any- 
thing to add, except that I shall be 
prepared to lay upon the Table in a 
few days the Correspondence that has 
passed. There is not very much of it, 
because I have already given your Lord- 
ships and the other House of Parlia- 
ment the earlier Correspondence. I 
ought to mention, in further answer to 
the Question my noble Friend has put 
to me, that I have received within the 
last few days a suggestion or proposition 
very much larger than that for the an- 
nexation of New Guinea only. I had 
an official representation made to me by 
the Agents of the various Australian 
Colonies, speaking, and authorized to 
speak, in the name of their Govern- 
ments, to consider proposals—first, for 
the annexation of New Guinea; se- 
condly, of the New Hebrides; thirdly, 
of the Solomon Islands and the Islands 
in the neighbourhood of New Guinea; 
and, fourthly, of those very large and 
almost entirely unknown islands which 
lie to the north and north-east of New 
Guinea, and which occupy, collectively, 
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an area larger, I should think, than that 
of France or Germany. I could not 
hold out any great hope that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would see that ques- 
tion in the light in which it would be 
viewed in Australia ; but I am bound to 
recognize the fact that the Australian 
people in general, although they cer- 
tainly do not want any extension of terri- 
tory for their own sake, are very strongly 
impressed with the danger which they 
suppose to lie before them if any Foreign 
Power, great or small, were to establish 
themselves in a settlement some hundred 
miles from the Australian Coast. I can- 
not say I share in that fear. I think 
they underrate their own powers and 
their own importance, and that they 
have really no such cause for fear as 
they suppose. But, at the same time, 
the existence of a general opinion of 
that kind among the great majority of 
the inhabitants of such a country as 
Australia is a thing that no wise Minis- 
ter in this country would ignore; the 
question which they have raised will 
have to be considered in all its bearings. 
They did not ask for any immediate 
action to be taken; they simply wished 
to lay their views before Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I have asked them to 
place those views on paper, so that they 
could be laid before the Cabinet for the 
consideration of my Colleagues. What 
I said to these Colonial Agents I will 
repeat now— 

“If the Australian people desire an exten- 

sion beyond their present limits, the most prac- 
tical step that they could take, the one which 
will most facilitate any operation of that kind, 
and diminish in the greatest degree the respon- 
sibilities of the Mother Country, would be the 
confederation of those Colonies in one united 
whole, which would be powerful enough to 
undertake and to carry through tasks for which 
no one Colony is at present sufficient.” 
I do not dwell upon that point. I only 
throw it out here as I did to those gen- 
tlemen who did me the honour to call 
upon me; but I think that is really one 
of the points of the greatest possible 
importance in dealing with this subject, 
and certainly in dealing with other Aus- 
tralian questions which are certain to 
arise in the future. 

Tae Kart or CARNARVON : There 
is one question I should like to put in 
regard to extension. I understood it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take some measures to 
enforce better discipline on the Southern 
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Coast of New Guinea. I should like to 
know whether it is proposed to do this 
by any fresh Act of Parliament, or 
simply by an Order in Council ? 

Tue Kart or DERBY: It only re. 
quires an Order in Council. I do not 
apprehend that any further Act of Par. 
liament will be required. 

Tue Eartor CARNARVON: Doyou 
propose to proceed by the same ma- 
chinery —the High Commissioner of 
Fiji? 

Tue Eart or DERBY : At present in 
the same way. If that machinery is 
defective, it is open to us to consider in 
what way it may be remedied. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, LEASING 
AND PERPETUITY ACT, 1851. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorv ZOUCHE or HARYNG. 
WORTH, in rising to move— 

‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into and report 
as to the position, under the Trinity College, 
Dublin, Leasing and Perpetuity Act, 1851, of 
the grantees and sub-grantees in perpetuity of 
lands held under grants made in pursuance of 
the said Act, and as to the position of the occu- 
pying tenants of such grantees and sub-grantees; 
and to inquire and report as to the variations 
effected in the rents reserved by such grants 
made subsequently to the date of such grants, 
and as to the provisions of the said Act regu- 
lating such variations; and to inquire and re- 
port as to the justice and expediency of further 
legislation to alter or repeal any of the pro- 
visions of the said Act,” 


said, he was in no way personally in- 
terested in this business—indeed, he had 
no property at all in Ireland. He had 
been asked, as an independent Member 
of the House, to bring forward the ques- 
tion by an enormous body of men who 
were the tenants and sub-tenants under 
Trinity College ; and solely with the view 
of removing the hardships from which 
they suffered he submitted this Motion. 
The estates of Trinity College were very 
large, comprising some 200,000 acres. 
These had been for some hundreds of 
years let to about 40 or 50 tenants, who 
had afterwards sub-let them to several 
hundred other tenants. The original 
plan of the lettings to the head tenants 
was by 21 years’ leases, renewable on the 
payment of an annual fine of 5s. 6d. in 
the pound. This fine was paid every 
year, so that the tenant always had 4 
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period of 21 years before him. The 
incomes of the Senior Fellows of the 
College were made to depend upon these 
fines, and it was alleged that they could 
not be altered because the Fellows would 
suffer thereby. Subsequently, these 
leases were corrected and altered by two 
Acts of Parliament—one was an Act 
passed in the Reign of Charles I., and 
the second in the Reign of George III. 
The old system continued down to the 
year 1848, the year of the Famine, when 
the tenants had difficulty in paying the 
rents; and the consequence was that the 
governing members of the College be- 
came alarmed, and made an application 
to the Government to change the consti- 
tution of the College, and enable these 
fines and rents to be paid into the Col- 
lege, and the Senior Fellows to be paid 
out of the general fund. The Govern- 
ment, however, refused to grant their 
request, as it would be unfair to the 
tenants, and enable the College, by abo- 
lishing the renewal fines, to run out the 
leases, and practically to amend them. 
They promised to see justice done. In 
1850 a Bill was brought in by the Go- 
vernment, which was backed with the 
names of the Chief Secretary (Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville) and the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland. ‘This Bill did not pass 
intolaw, but was followed the year after— 
1851—by a Private Bill, brought up prac- 
tically by the Government, but which was 
not backed by the Members of Parlia- 
ment then sitting who were tenants of 
Trinity College. It provided, amongst 
other things, that instead of 21 years’ 
leases with the old annual fine, perpetuity 
leases should be given to the grantees 
on payment of an extra rent, and there 
was a covenant which bound the grantees 
to give perpetuity leases also to the 
occupying tenants. The immediate 
effect of the change was to increase the 
original rental of the estates by about 
one-fifth. The rents were subject to a 
decennial valuation based upon the 
prices of certain articles of agricultural 
produce ; but among them potatoes and 
flax, two of the staple articles of Irish 
production, were omitted. He main- 
tained that the valuation of the pro- 
perty, as authorized by the Act of Par- 
liament, was unfair and unworkable. 
He did not mean it was unfair in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but that a 
very odd standard of valuation was 
adopted, which was one certain to in- 
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crease the rent without having regard 
to the general prosperity of the country. 
The result of the valuation and the con- 
sequent increase of the rents of the im- 
mediate grantees was this—that if they 
should ask a proportionately high rent 
from the sub-grantees they would ruin 
the latter, and if they should refrain 
from asking a high rent they would be 
ruined themselves. Moreover, the fact 
of these persons being householders pre- 
cluded them from receiving the benefit 
of the Land Acts; so that on one side 
of a hedge they might have a person 
with his rent reduced by the Act of the 
Land Courts, and on the other side a 
man whose rent was raised by the Act 
of 1851. The question did not affect 
merely a few persons, but an enormous 
number of people; the sub-grantees 
were several hundred in number, and 
their case was certainly one of great 
hardship, and ought to be inquired into. 
It might be suggested that inquiry was 
not called for, because if the grantees 
found themselves in a difficulty it was 
their own fault, as they had entered into a 
contract and they must abide by it. To 
that he replied that no proper contracts 
had been entered into by the parties 
whose cause he was advocating, and that 
the transactions which had occurred 
were such as did not leave them free to 
contract or not as they might wish. But 
though the tenants protested, they were 
advised to accept the conditions, and 
practically they had no other alterna- 
tive. There were several other points 
which he would have liked to have 
entered into; but he would not trespass 
too long on the House. He appealed 
to their Lordships whether this was not 
a matter more or less for their conside- 
ration. The justice of the case, he 
thought, would best be met by the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the facts. He felt sure 
their Lordships would not be willing 
that injustice should be done to a worthy 
class of people, even if they were few 
in number, and much less so when they 
numbered hundreds. He therefore ap- 
pealed with confidence to the House to 
agree to his Motion, which he should 
press to a Division. 


Moved,‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to appoint 
a Royal Commission to inquire into and report 
as to the position, under the Trinity College, 
Dublin, Leasing and Perpetuity Act, 1851, of 
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the grantees and sub-grantees in perpetuity of 
lands held under grants made in pursuance of 
the said Act, and as to the position of the occu- 
pying tenants of such grantees and sub-grantees; 
and to inquire and report as to the variations 
effected in the rents reserved by such grants 
made subsequently to the date of such grants, 
and as to the provisions of the said Act regu- 
lating such variations; and to inquire and re- 
port as to the justice and expediency of further 
legislation to alter or repeal any of the pro- 
visions of the said Act.””—( The Lord Zouche of 
Haryngworth.) 

Eart CAIRNS said, he must compli- 
ment the noble Lord on the clearness, 
and, from his point of view, the fairness 
of the statement by which he had sup- 
ported his Motion. He was obliged, 
however, to dissent from the noble 
Lord’s conclusions. It was very doubt- 
ful what could be the object of a Motion 
of this kind. The noble Lord asked for 
a Royal Commission to inquire as to the 
provisions of the Trinity College Act of 
1851, and the positions of certain parties 
under it. But there was no need of any 
inquiry whatever. The Act of 1851 was 
as plain as any Act of Parliament that 
was ever passed; and there could be no 
possible dispute about the position under 
the Act, either of 

‘“‘ The grantees and sub-grantees in perpetuity 
of lands held under grants made in pursuance 
of the said Act,’’ or of the occupying tenants, 
or about “ the variations effected in the rents 
reserved by such grants made subsequently to 
the date of such grants,’”’ or ‘as to the provi- 
sions of the said Act regulating such varia- 
tions.” 

There remained only one other thing— 
and that contained the gist of the noble 
Lord’s Motion—namely— 

“To inquire and report as to the justice and 
expediency of further legislation to alter or re- 
peal any of the provisions of the said Act.’’ 

At first sight that demand seemed a very 
just and reasonable one; but, to those 
who looked below the surface, it was 
plainly a suggestion to Parliament to 
recommend the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the expe- 
diency of breaking certain leases made 
under Act of Parliament. Such a pro- 
posal was not likely to find much favour 
on his (Earl Cairns’s) side of the House. 
It was the same as if it were proposed 
to have a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the expediency of revising the con- 
ditions of any of their Lordships’ leases. 
The property was chiefly situated in the 
North of Ireland, and was leased out. 
The rent which Trinity College received 
was £33,000 a-year, which was con- 
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siderably under the Poor Law valua- 
tion; and, therefore, the rents could not 
be said to be excessive. The Act of 
1851, which was mentioned in the Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, had its origin, 
like many other Acts, both English and 
Irish, in the unthrifty and unsatisfac- 
tory dealing with property by ecclesi- 
astical bodies. In old times, it was the 
habit of Ecclesiastical Corporations, when 
not restrained by law, to let their lands 
below their proper value, and to com- 
pensate themselves by the imposition of 
large fines. This course, however, was 
interfered with by legislation, which 
provided for the proper duration of 
leases, and ordered that the rent re- 
served should be at least half the value 
of the land. The result was the renewal 
of leases from year to year, on payment 
of an annual fine for renewal. In the 
year 1849 or 1850 considerable difficulty 
was experienced by Trinity College in 
obtaining payment of these fines; and, 
after an application by the Provost and 
Senior Fellows to the Lord Lieutenant, 
a scheme was arranged in accordance 
with which the whole question was 
settled by the Act of 1851. It was to 
be noticed that this Act contained many 
provisions extremely favourable to the 
tenants, and that it gave effect to many 
of the suggestions of those who acted 
for them in the negotiations. That Act 
laid down the conditions on which leases 
were to be granted; and, as the rents 
were partly based on the current prices 
of produce, permitted the revision of 
rents as the prices varied. ‘Ten years 
after the passing of the Act, prices 
having risen very considerably, the Col- 
lege thought themselves entitled to a 
revision of rents, and a revision was 
made, the cost of which, amounting to 
£3,000, was paid by the College. The 
middlemen, having had their rents in- 
creased, passed on their increase, and 
required it to be paid by the occupying 
tenants; and, under the Land Act, the 
oceupying tenants had come into Court 
against the middlemen, and had had 
their rents reduced. The middlemen, 
therefore, no longer received augmenta- 
tion of rent from the occupying tenants. 
The College did not shrink from inquiry 
into the management of its property; 
but there was no necessity for it, for all 
the facts were upon the surface. This 
being the case, he could not support the 
present Motion, 
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Tur Eant or LONGFORD said, he 


thought the case was one for inquiry. 
The inquiry need not be a long one, but 
would be one attended with satisfactory 
yesults. There was no suggestion of any 
preach of faith on the part of the Col- 
lege; but there were many facts too com- 
plicated to be brought out in debate, 
and which ought to be inquired into. 
The whole case seemed to point to the 
expediency of the purchase, by a public 
authority, of the estates of Corporations 
in Ireland. He was a Member of one 
which, finding its income reduced, was 
obliged to withdraw many of the grants 
ithad hitherto made to schools and for 
educational purposes. 

Lorv CARLINGFORD (Lorn Presi- 
pENT of the Covuncit) said, it was not 
his business to enter into the merits of 
the question as between Trinity College 
and the grantees. The Government did 
not think it their duty to advise Her 
Majesty to issue a Commission of In- 
quiry; that was the view of the Lord 
Lieutenant when the grantees addressed 
him not long ago, and the Government 
did not see any reason to differ from 
him. He did not agree that inquiry 
would be short and simple, and would 
easily dispose of the matter. The facts 
of the case were perfectly easy to ascer- 
tain, and were on the face of the docu- 
ments that were always accessible to 
their Lordships. The real object of 
inquiry was not the desire to obtain 
additional information, but the desire 
to recommend fresh legislation for the 
purpose of obtaining the revision by 
Parliament of the terms of the Act of 
1851, under which the arrangements 
were made between the College and the 
tenants. The Government did not deem 
it their duty to take a step which would 
involve them in such a responsibility on 
the application of one of the parties. 
They were told that the action of the 
Government in 1851, in introducing a 
Bill, was a reason why the Government 
of the present day should accede to this 
Motion. But he did not agree in that 
inference. There was no doubt the Go- 
vernment of that time did take a con- 
siderable part in the arrangements be- 
tween the College and its tenants. But 
that action, which was in the nature 
of mediation, was taken at the request 
of both parties, and not upon the ap- 
plication of one party. The Govern- 
ment was now asked to proceed on 
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different lines at the request of one 
party. A word or two had been said as 
to the bearing of the Land Act on this 
question. In his opinion, the Land Act 
and its operation had practically nothing 
to do with the question. He admitted 
that rather an unpleasant light had been 
thrown upon the standard of valuation 
under which the College exercised its 
powers of altering the rents. The Col- 
lege, under the provisions of their Act 
of 1851, did possess very formidable 
powers of increasing the rents of their 
lessees ; but those powers had been exer- 
cised moderately. And, Land Act or no 
Land Act, it was clear that the occupy- 
ing tenants would not have been able to 
pay the full rents. It must, however, 
be remembered that the tenants were 
not coerced at all to accept the arrange- 
ment. If there were any coercion at all 
it lay in the undesirable nature of the 
property, which was very different from 
that of land held in fee simple. Al- 
though the facts would not justify the 
Government in interfering in the way 
in which they were asked to interfere, 
yet those facts furnished a motive to 
the College for great moderation in the 
exercise of their powers—moderation 
which he was bound to say the College 
had thus far shown. It was impossible 
for the Government to assent to the 
Motion of the noble Lord. 

Lorp FITZGERALD, in supporting 
the Motion, remarked, that the system 
of sub-grantees gave the College a 
better security for their rents. This 
was a matter involving the interests, not 
merely of 38 tenants—that might be a 
small matter for their Lordships’ atten- 
tion—but of an enormous number of 
sub-grantees also ; for he knew that in 
one county alone—Armagh—the num- 
ber of sub-tenants was 500. The decen- 
nial valuation based upon the price of 
‘oe was a most unwise power to 

ave given the College. In justification 
for having used the word ‘“‘ unwise,’’ he 
might quote from the inquiry by the 
Devon Commission the evidence of a 
witness who represented Trinity College, 
and who was one of the ablest men of 
his day—namely, Dr. Longfield. Being 
asked if he considered the prices of pro- 
duce a fair test for the giving of rent, 
Dr. Longfield replied that he considered 
it perfectly impossible to form an accu- 
rate opinion of the proportion existing 
between produce and rents, adding, the 
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political economists all agreed that there 
was no fixed proportion between them, 
and the rent must depend upon the 
state of the country at the time, and, at 
the same time, upon the state of the 
land. He (Lord Fitzgerald) had no 
doubt whatever the arrangements of 
1857, as embodied in the 12th clause 
of the Act, authorizing those decennial 
valuations, was too liberal towards the 
College side. It might not have been 
unfair at the time it was made; but 
let them see whether subsequent and 
changed circumstances had not made it 
a great injustice. Upto 1870 there was 
no difficulty; but, since that Act passed, 
it had been impossible to exact from the 
occupying tenants the rents demanded 
by the increase which had been made. 
Since 1851, no less than 32 per cent had 
been added to the rental of the College. 
The College was entitled to exact the 
full average value of the land; but the 
value of the land did not mean now 
what it meant in 1851. This was not 
a private estate. It was an estate 
granted to Trinity College for great 
public purposes, and the whole com- 
munity, as well as the immediate ten- 
ants, were concerned in the question. 
The tenants were not asking for any 
abatement or decrease of rent. They 
were not seeking to break any lease or 
perpetual grant. They asked only that 
these decennial increases should cease. 
He regretted the decision of the Go- 
vernment ; but an inquiry must be held 
some time. It was obvious that an in- 
justice existed. They were bound, in 
some way or other, to meet it; and the 
remedy ought to be preceded by a short 
inquiry. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he thought that, as everybody’s 
holdings were being interfered with, 
and leases were frequently set aside, 
Trinity Oollege ought not to be the 
only privileged body in Ireland. 

Lorn ZOUCHE or HARYNG- 
WORTH said, he felt bound to press 
his Motion to a Division. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 9; Not-Contents 29: 
Majority 20. 


CONTENTS. 
Lucan, E. Denman, L. 
Fitzgerald, L. 
Clements, L. (Z. Lei- 


Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 
trim.) [Teller.] Jord.) 
Lord Vitzgerald 
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Stanley of Alderley, Ventry, L. 


L. Zouche of Haryng. 
Stewart of Garlies, L. worth, L. [ Teller.] 
(£. Galloway.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Selborne, E.(Z. Chan- Boyle, L. (E. Cork and 
cellor.) Orrery.) [ Teller.) 
Braye, L. 
Carlingford, L. 
Clanwilliam, L.  (E, 
Clanwilliam.) 


Richmond, D. 


Annesley, E. 


Bathurst, E. de Ros, L. 
Cairns, E. Ellenborough, L. 
Derby, E. Forbes, L. 
Doncaster, EK. (D. Buc- Foxford, L. (E. Lime. 
cleuch and Queens- rick.) 
berry.) Kenmare, L. (£. Ken. 
Granville, E. mare.) 
Kimberley, E. Lyveden, L. 


Morley, E. 


Monson, L. [ Zeller.] 
Redesdale, E. 


Sandhurst, L. 


Sudeley, L. 
Hawarden, V. Thurlow, L. 

Truro, L. 
Ampthill, L. Winmarleigh, L. 


Resolved in the negative. 


House adjourned at Eight o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 2nd July, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Henry 
Bret Ince, esquire, Q.C., for the Town and 
Port of Hastings. 

Pustic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Green- 
wich Hospital * [253]. 

Second Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 4) * [223]; Prison Service (Ire- 
land) [248]; Municipal Offices Disqualifica- 
tion (Ireland) [232], put of. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Zwelfth Night]— 
R.P.; Poor Relief (Ireland) [154], debate 
adjourned. 

‘aco Planting (Ireland) (No. 2)* 

69}. 


QUESTIONS. 
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BOARD OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCA- 
TION (IRELAND)—RESULTS FEES, 
1881-2. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What portions of the sum of 
£21,778 6s. 9d. entered as ‘‘ results fees 
(1881-2)” in the income account of the 
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Intermediate Education Board, which 
has just been circulated, were gained in 
each of the years 1881, 1882? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the respec- 
tive portions of this sum were—in 1881, 
$15,771, and in 1882, £5,997. The hon. 
Gentleman will find a pretty full expla- 
nation of these sums in the Report made 
by the Education Board, which has been 
presented to the House. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—HOSTILITIES 
AT BRITISH SHERBRO. 


Sirk HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any information has been 
received at the Colonial Office which can 
enable him to say whether the account 
inthe ‘‘ Standard” of the 26th instant 
of the fighting at Talliah is correct, in 
which it is stated that our native allies 
after the enemy were routed pursued 
them into the country ; that no quarter 
was given or expected ; that the wounded 
were murdered as they fell, and that the 
horrible custom of mutilation followed ; 
that they took many prisoners, the males 
being ruthlessly killed in cold blood ; 
and that the per centage of wounded 
who escaped our relentless allies would 
be small indeed; and, whether he will 
cause an inquiry to be made as to the 
truth of these allegations ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he will inform the House whether Mr. 
Pinkett, in the absence of the Governor 
in Chief of the West African settle- 
ments, is responsible for the direction of 
British policy in British Sherbro, and 
for the military operations lately under- 
taken against the Chief Gbow at Tal- 
liah; what previous experience in deal- 
ing with Natives he has had, and who 
appointed him; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will cause an inde- 
pendent inquiry to be made into the ad- 
ministration of affairs in British Sher- 
bro during the past twelve months ? 

Mr. RICHARD asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, With reference to a 
Despatch addressed by Lord Clarendon 
to Sir Rutherford Alcock, in 1869, con- 
taining these words :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government cannot leave 
with Her Majesty’s Consuls or Naval Officers to 
determine for themselves what redress or repa- 
tation for wrong done to British subjects is due, 


or by what means it should be enforced. They 
cannot allow them to determine whether coer- 





cion is to be applied by blockade, by reprisals, 
by landing armed parties, or by acts of even a 
more hostile character. All such proceedings 
bear more or less the character of acts of war, 
and Her Majesty’s Government cannot delegate 
to Her Majesty’s servants in Foreign Countries 
the power of involving their own Country in 
war. 

And also with reference to Lord Gran- 
ville’s communication in 1880 to Mr. 
Consul Easton, on the West Coast of 
Africa, to this effect :— 

‘*T am to observe that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would deeply deplore the recurrence of 
warlike operations against Native tribes whose 
progress in civilisation they desire to assist, and 
{f am to impress upon you the importance of 
exercising the greatest caution against the adop- 
tion of hostile measures on your own responsi- 
bility, whenever it may be possible for you to 
refer home in the first instance for instruc- 
tions; ”’ 
whether, at the same time, Lord North- 
brook, as First Lord of the Admiralty, 
addressed Mr. Commodore Richards, 
prescribing certain rigid formalities be- 
fore those commanding Her Majesty’s 
ships should for the future lend them- 
selves to such operations against Native 
tribes, and especially enjoining them 
not to take action, wherever there is 
any doubt, without previous reference 
to Her Majesty’s Government; whether 
similar instructions wereat thesame time 
sent to all consular officers on the West 
Coast of Africa, and to all commanding 
officers of ships on the same Coast; and, 
whether those instructions are still in 
force as respects British agents and offi- 
cers abroad, and whether they were ob- 
served by those in authority previous to 
the recent expedition from Sherbro, as 
described in the ‘‘ Standard ’’ newspaper 
of June 26th, which led to the total de- 
struction of two Nativetowns, the slaugh- 
ter of between three and four hundred 
Natives, and the commission of great 
atrocities upon the wounded and upon 
prisoners by the Native Allies of the 
British Forces ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
late operations in British Sherbro were 
undertaken by the officer administering 
the Government of Sierra Leone against 
a Chief named Gbow, who, with his war 
boys, occupied a place named Talliah as 
his central stronghold—a little outside 
of British territory. He has for years 
been the terror of the district, com- 
manding, as he did, a floating body of 
marauders, who went from one place to 
another wherever strife could be stirred 
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up and plunder obtained. The peaceful 
inhabitants were mercilessly harried, 
and, when caught, were sold into slavery. 
Latterly, he has turned his attention in 
our direction. In the early part of the 
year, a British boat that was passing up 
the River with the pay of the police at 
outlying stations was seized and plun- 
dered. Shortly after this, British terri- 
tory was invaded at a place called Mo- 
saipah, within view of Bonthe, the 
head-quarters of the district. The pro- 
perty of British subjects was seized, and 
25 men and women were carried off. 
This was tho third raid, and other places, 
I believe, in British territory were 
threatened. The Expedition which, in 
consequence, was sent out, was directed 
to the destruction of Gbow’s stronghold, 
and the dispersion of his band. There 
were no less than 1,500 armed men in 
occupation of the stockade; but the whole 
place was speedily destroyed. The 
newspaper account to which the hon. 
Member refers, of the events in the 
Sherbro district, is, as such accounts are 
apt to be, much exaggerated. The offi- 
cial Report, which we have received, 
contains no corroboration of the worst 
details contained in the Question; but 
it confirms the statement of the large 
number of Gbow’s warriors who were 
killed in the bush. It appears that 
when the enemy evacuated the fort, and 
fled into the surrounding country, the 
Natives all round who had long been 
suffering from their acts flocked from 
all parts, and fell upon the fugitives. 
As to Mr. Pinkett, he is, undoubtedly, 
in the absence of Mr. Havelock, respon- 
sible for the direction of affairs in 
British Sherbro. He was appointed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) to be Crown Solicitor, and 
Master of the Supreme Court at Sierra 
Leone; he was afterwards promoted to 
be Chief Justice. He has, therefore, 
been about four years in the Colony, 
and has already before now adminis- 
tered the Government. Inquiry will be 
made as to the allegations which have 
been made in the Press as to the conduct 
of the Native allies; but until the Go- 
vernment has received further infor- 
mation, they cannot say what steps will 
be necessary. Papers will very shortly 
be laid upon the Table of the House. 
With reference to the Question of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 


Ur, Evelyn Ashley 
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(Mr. Richard), I would point out to him 
that the instructions to which he refers 
were all addressed to Oonsuls, or Naya] 
officers, by the Foreign Office and Ad- 
miralty respectively, and presumably 
point to operations in countries entirely 
outside British territory and jurisdic. 
tion. This affair at Sherbro was partly 
on British territory and partly beyond; 
and it may be regarded as one of self. 
defence to repel actual or prevent antici- 
pated attacks. However, as soon as we 
heard of it, we sent a despatch to the 
administrator reminding him of the ne. 
cessity of avoiding generally, as far as 
possible, such actions until the Home 
Government could be communicated 
with, and their sanction obtained. 

Mr. GORST: Can the Under Seere- 
tary say whether the Government has 
any confirmation of the news of the de- 
struction of the town as distinct from 
the destruction of the strongholds? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir. 
The town and the stronghold are iden- 
tical. They consist of three stockades— 
one within another, the huts inside being 
occupied by the Chief’s men. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—BROKERAGE 
ON SHIPPING (FRANCE). 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress has been made 
in the negotiations with the French Go- 
vernment on the question of Brokerage 
on Shipping ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Lord Lyons has been instructed to 
make a further representation to the 
French Government, inviting them to 
bring the French law respecting the 
rights and duties of shipbrokers officially 
to the knowledge of their Customs au- 
thorities, to adopt the Havre scale of 
fees as maximum rates, to provide for a 
favourable treatment of vessels in dis- 
tress, and to take measures to prevent 
partnerships among the brokers, and 
such other abuses as may be shown to 
exist. The various Associations inte- 
rested in the matter have been informed 
of the action about to be taken, and 
have been told that if they think fit to 
send any duly authorized persons to 
Paris to put forward their views, Mr. 
Crowe, the Commercial Attaché to Her 
Majesty’s Embassy, will be instructed to 
place himself in communication with 





them, with the view of obtaining their 
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advice in his dealings with the proper 
French authorities. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — HOUSE 
OF COMMONS—THE POST OFFICE IN 
THE LOBBY. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, If he 
has decided upon the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the Post Office in the Lobby of 
the House, and when it is likely to be 
carried out ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that, with the assistance of the 
Speaker, he would be able to provide a 
better Post Office accommodation in the 
Lobby of the House next year. The 
work would be carried out during the 
Recess. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
WESTMINSTER UNION WORKHOUSE 
—CASE OF ANN KANE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
awoman, by name Ann Kane, aged 78 
years, applied recently at 9 p.m. for ad- 
mission to the Westminster Union Work- 
house; whether the master refused to 
admit her, and whether it be true that 
she lay on the pavement outside the 
gate all night, until the police inter- 
fered, whenshe wasadmitted at 7.30 a.m.; 
and, whether the infant of a Roman 
Catholic, named Duff, was allowed to 
die without the rites of the Church, viz. 
baptism, though the relatives begged 
that the priest should be sent for, the 
said infant having lived 13 days? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Local Government Board have commu- 
nicated with the Guardians of the West- 
minster Union as to the case of Ann 
Kane, and they are informed that the 
woman was refused admission to the 
workhouse on the night of the 9th 
ultimo. It is stated by the workhouse 
master and porter that she was at the 
time wearing the clothes of another 
Union, and was very drunk and abu- 
sive. The night porter alleges that the 
woman left after she had been refused 
admission, and that he was not aware 
until 6.30 the following morning that 
she had returned. The woman, how- 
ever, says that she was lying on the 
pavement all night. With regard to 
the infant Duff, the Board are informed 
that on Sunday, the 17th ultimo, the 
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grandmother of the child having ex- 
pressed a wish that it should be bap- 
tized, the porter was requested by the 
matron to draw the attention of the 
Roman Catholic priest to the case when 
he came to the workhouse. The priest 
attended in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day; but the child died somewhat 
suddenly in the morning of that day. 
The Board have directed one of their In- 
spectors to visit the workhouse and make 
further inquiry, with the view of ascer- 
taining what blame, if any, attaches 
to the officers in these cases. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 (SUB- 
COM MISSIONERS)—*“ LISTING.” 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been directed to that 
portion of Professor Baldwin’s evidence 
before the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Land Act of 
1881, which represents the great loss 
of public time and the serious incon- 
venience to the tenants caused by the 
frequent adjournments of sittings of the 
Sub-Commissioners before the number 
of cases listed for hearing have been 
heard; and, if he will suggest to the 
Chief Commissioners the advantages 
likely to accrue by having all cases 
listed for hearing at each sitting heard 
before the termination of such sitting ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have 
brought this question under the notice 
of the Land Commissioners. They state 
that it is always a matter of difficulty to 
decide how many cases should be listed 
for hearing ata Sub-Commission. It is 
impossible to tell beforehand the num- 
ber that will be settled by consent, with- 
drawn, or struck out, and which, there- 
fore, will not take up the time of the 
Court. Neither can it be known how 
much time will be consumed at the 
trial of each case. The Commissioners 
make the best calculations they can, 
and list for each sitting the number of 
cases which experience shows is likely 
to be disposed of in the time allotted for 
the sitting. 

Mr. KENNY: Have the Land Com- 
missioners under consideration the sug- 
gestion contained in the latter part of 
my Question ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The attention 
of the Commissioners has been more 
than once directed to this point. 


C 
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COLLECTION OF TAXES AND RATES 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that the Barony Constable 
of Upper Bunrathy, Mr. C. Armstrong, 
collects the taxes assessed on the farm 
of Mr. Thomas Corbett, of Ballagh Quin, 
county Clare, direct from the landlady, 
notwithstanding that the tenant has 
been duly rated for the farm which has 
been in his possession for upwards of 
two years, while the deputy collector, 
Thomas Daffy, collects the same taxes 
from the tenant; if it is the fact that the 
agent to the property, who is secretary 
to the county Clare grand jury, directed 
the rate collector in March of last year 
to receive the poor rate of the same farm 
in the name of the landlady; and, whe- 
ther the conduct of the public officials 
meets with the approval of the Irish 
Government ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the hon. 
Member is, no doubt, aware that the 
gentlemen named are local officers, and 
not under the control of the Govern- 
ment. I have, however, communicated 
with them, and have received replies 
which I will send to him. If, after 
reading these letters, he thinks there 
is a case for the interference of the Go- 
vernment I shall be very glad to answer 
a public Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—“ RE- 
GINA +. MADDEN.” 

Mr. KENNY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If he will state 
the reasons why the case of the Queen 
v. Madden (a gamekeeper to Mr. J. 
C. Delmege, J.P. of Castlepark, near 
Limerick city, county Clare) was not 
proceeded with at the last March As- 
sizes; if it is a fact that a large num- 
ber of witnesses were present to prove 
the charge of perjury against Madden; 
and, if it is a fact that a memorial was 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, signed 
by Mr. J. C. Delmege, J.P. and a num- 
ber of other magistrates, praying not to 
let tho case be proceeded with ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, this case 
was not brought on, because, on looking 
over the depositions, he saw that it was 
not one to prosecute. The alleged per- 
jury consisted in a statement that two 
persons charged with poaching had been 
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on the lands of Mr. Delmege in pursuit 
of the game. The persons charged ad- 
mitted that their dogs were on the land 
and raised a pheasant which they killed, 
but denied that they themselves crossed 
the boundary. He was not aware of any 
witnesses having attended at the As- 
sizes. Those who made depositions were 
duly informed that they would not be 
wanted. Mr. Delmege sent a Memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant; but it was not 
signed by any other magistrate. 


CHILI AND PERU—RUMOURED TREATY 
OF PEACE. 

Mr. COMPTON LAWRANCE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government has been 
directed to a letter from Rear Admiral 
Garcia y Garcia, in the ‘‘ Times” of 
June 27th, containing a copy of the 
bases of a treaty between Chili and 
Peru, by which it is proposed to cede 
to Chili all deposits of guano ex- 
cept those actually being worked at 
the present time; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government is aware that 
all deposits of guano are mortgaged 
to the Peruvian bondholders, and 
whether it is intended to take any 
steps to protect the interest of British 
subjects ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
received no official information of the 
conclusion of a Treaty between Chili 
and Peru; and until they have received 
such information it will be premature to 
say what steps, if any, they may be 
called on to take. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (INDIA)—JURIS- 
DICTION IN CIVIL CAUSES. 


Mason CURZON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Resident at Khota, in Rajpootana, 
did adjudicate upon a civil case, touch- 
ing personal property of the value of 
£30,000 or thereabouts, in favour of one 
Chotalal Tribhonandass; whether the 
said case was subsequently tried by a 
Native Court, and the judgment of the 
Resident at Khota reversed; whether 
Mr. Kavanagh, counsel for Chotalal 
Tribhonandass, petitioned the Indian 
Government to have the case heard on 
appeal by an English Court; and, whe- 
ther the Resident at Khota is still in 
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possession of the property, and that the 
Government of India has declined to 
interfere in the matter ? 

Mr. J. K.CROSS: Sir, the case in 
question appears to be an ordinary civil 
suit, and information in regard to such 
cases is not sent home by the Indian 
Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
RESERVED TERRITORY. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, with reference to the statement 
made by Mr. Shepstone, the British 
Commissioner in the Reserved Territory, 
in his letter of January 12th to Sir Henry 
Bulwer, that— 

“Tf all the Chiefs who expressed unwilling- 
ness to live under Cetywayo were to come into 
the Reserved.Territory, and to be followed by 
any number of their people, room would not be 
found for them,” 
and tothe further statement in his letter 
of March 16th to the same effect, Whe- 
ther, considering that nine out of the 
twelve deposed Chiefs have signified this 
unwillingness, there is at present in the 
Reserved Territory room for all those 
Chiefs, and the people who may wish to 
follow them; and, for what reason Sir 


Henry Bulwer’s important telegram of | P 


November 30th 1882, in which he 
pointed out that the further reduction 
in extent of the Reserved Territory, as 
decided upon by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, would have tho effect of prevent- 
ing the establishment of a necessary 
balance of power, was omitted from 
Blue Book C. 3466 ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Mr. Shep- 
stone’s statement was only a contingent 
prophecy, which certainly as yet has 
not turned out true, as his successor, 
Mr. Osborn, does not report to us any 
actual or anticipated overcrowding in 
the Zululand Reserve. I do not know 
where the hon. Member gat his informa- 
tion from ; but certainly the facts within 
the knowledge of the Government do 
not bear out the statements in the se- 
cond paragraph of the Question ; on the 
contrary, several of the Chiefs had ex- 
pressed their desire for Cetewayo’s re- 
turn. The telegram of November 30 
was not given in the Blue Book, because 
it added little or nothing to what had 
already been given as Sir Henry Bul- 
wer’s views; it was merely an acknow- 
ledgment of the Secretary of State’s de- 
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spatch. It did not require the insertion 
of the telegram to show that Sir Henry 
Bulwer is not responsible for the cur- 
tailment of the Reserved Territory. 


NAVY—ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther certain Assistant Paymasters of the 
Royal Navy have served as much as 
fourteen or fifteen years in their present 
rank; and, whether the greater part of 
such service is not allowed to count for 
increase of pay, half-pay, and retire- 
ment as Paymaster until after eleven 
years’ Service in the higher rank ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; it is the case that the senior 
assistant paymasters have served 14 
and 15 years in their rank. Iam glad 
to say, however, that the prospects of 
promotion are at present somewhat more 
favourable than they have been. With 
regard to the hon. Member’s second 
Question, he correctly states the rule of 
the Service on the subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I should 
like to ask whether it is the intention of 
the Admiralty to make any alteration in 
the position of the officers or in their 


ay? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Ne, Sir; there is no such intention at 
present. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Then I 
shall bring up the matter on the first 
occasion on the Estimates. 


MINES (COAL) REGULATION ACT— 
LOCKED LAMPS. 

Mr. ROLLS asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the recent death of Stephen 
Hutton through a fall of stone from the 
roof of the Rose Heyworth Pit Cwm- 
tillery, and to the verdict of the jury at 
the inquest thereon, If the use of locked 
lamps ought to have been enforced by 
the Government Inspector in this colliery, 
against the wish of the workmen in the 
colliery and their employers, and the 
finding of the jury ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the question of using locked 
lamps in mines was one of very great 
importance with regard to the preserva- 
tion of life in mines; and the Mine 
Inspectors, with his full support, had 
endeavoured to enforce their use. In 
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reporting this accident to the Home 
Department the Inspector stated that— 

“At my instigation, they adopted locked 
lamps at this pit, and during five years there 
was no explosion; but since 1881, when they 
took to open lamps, there had been several 
small explosions, burning one or two men.” 
The Inspector was also of opinion that 
unless locked lamps were resumed a 
terrible explosion would occur, sooner 
or later. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
could not, therefore, relax in any way the 
instructions on this point. As the In- 
spector further remarked— 

*¢ Miners become so inured to the danger of 
their calling that they cannot see the necessity 
for measures of precaution until it is too late.”’ 


EGYPTIAN EXILES IN CEYLON— 
PERSONAL MAINTENANCE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any satisfactory ar- 
rangement has been come to in regard 
to the maintenance of the Egyptian 
exiles now in Ceylon ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Egyptian Government has, with 
great liberality, made an additional con- 
tribution of £500 to the sum already 
provided. It has been decided to allot 
this increase according to the needs of 
the prisoners, and to utilize £20 a month 
for the maintenance of Arabi, who is 
the poorest. The remainder will be 
placed at the disposal of the Governor 
of Ceylon for the support or accommo- 
dation of the other exiles. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That, I pre- 
sume, is in addition to what Arabi Pasha 
has already received ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes ; an addition of £20 a month. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether 
there is not great stagnation of promo- 
tion, and consequent dissatisfaction, in 
the Indian Medical Service; whether 
this stagnation is owing to the abolition 
of a number of higher grade appoint- 
ments, and also to the disbandment of a 
number of Native regiments; whether 
the prospects of promotion to the rank 
of Deputy Surgeon General of several 
Brigade Surgeons and Surgeons Major 
in the Indian Medical Service have been 
destroyed by recent alterations and ar- 
rangements which did not exist when 
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the officers affected joined the service ; 
whether the Government will consider 
the propriety of granting increased pen- 
sions to such Brigade Surgeons and 
Surgeons Major as compensation for 
their altered prospects, and as induce. 
ments to retire and make vacancies for 
the Surgeons on the establishment who 
are now unemployed; whether the dif. 
ference between the rates of pay drawn 
by Brigade Surgeons and Surgeons 
Major, and the rates of pay that would 
be drawn by junior officers for the same 
duties, would more than compensate 
Government for the increased expendi- 
ture that would have to be incurred to 
induce senior officers to retire; and, 
whether the Government have any 
scheme ready to meet the grievances 
of the Indian Medical Service ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the disband. 
ment of Native regiments, though it 
reduced the number of ‘independent 
charges” and thus added to the num- 
ber of ‘‘ unemployed officers,’”’ could not 
affect their promotion, which, in the exe- 
cutive branches, is governed solely by 
length of service. In my reply to the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) on 
the 28th of May last, I explained that 
a considerable reduction in the number 
of appointments to the Indian Medical 
Service during the past and present 
years would shortly remove the difficulty 
temporarily experienced through the 
disproportion of officers to the number 
of independent charges. In this expee- 
tation, it is not considered expedient to 
have recourse to the offer of higher rates 
of pension as an inducement to the 
senior officers to retire; and it is unne- 
cessary, therefore, to calculate what the 
financial effects of such a measure would 
be. With respect to the alleged aboli- 
tion of a number of higher grade ap- 
pointments, page 283 of the Papers pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1881 (C.2,921), 
respecting medical officers in India, 
gives a despatch from the Government 
of India showing that the total loss of 
administrative appointments for the 
whole of the Medical Service consequent 
on the re-organization of the medical 
administration was only one. The in- 
jury to the Service is therefore nominal, 
though, doubtless, the arrangements con- 
sequent on the re-organization have re- 
tarded the possible selection of some few 
officers. Such changes, however, are 
to be looked for in all branches of the 
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Public Service, and are not considered 
in this case to justify the grant of any 
special compensation. The question of 
the future organization of the Medical 
Service for India is now the subject of 
discussion with the War Office; but it 
has no reference to any grievance of the 
Indian or British Medical Service, and 
it has not yet reached a state at which 
any statement could be usefully made 
to the House. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
INSPECTOR CARTER. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether complaints have been made 
that Sub-Inspector Carter, of Mitchels- 
town, attempted, contrary to the Regu- 
lation of the force against controversial 
discussions, to dissuade Sub-Constable 
Browne, a constable under his charge, 
from becoming or remaining a convert 
to the Roman Catholic faith ; and, whe- 
ther, having regard to the fact that Sub- 
Inspector Carter has upwards of sixty 
Roman Catholic constables under his 
control, a sworn inquiry will be held as 
to his conduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have not 
yet received a full answer from Dublin. 
I cannot, therefore, go into the question 
of whether a sworn inquiry was neces- 
sary. I have received a communication 
from Sub-Inspector Carter; but perhaps 
the hon. Member would like to have 
fuller information. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Under the circum- 
stances I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to make inquiries amongst the 
police themselves as to what took place ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN subsequently said: 
Perhaps the hon. Member for Mallow 
will allow me to answer his Question 
now. I have just received a communi- 
cation on the matter, which states that 
no charges have been made against 
Sub-Inspector Carter, and the Inspector 
General is not aware of.any ground to 
hold a sworn inquiry. Sub-Inspector 
Carter emphatically denies that he made 
any attempt to interfere with the faith 
of Sub-Constable Browne. On the con- 
trary, he states that he told him, in the 
presence of a head constable and a sub- 
constable, both of them Roman Catho- 
lics, that ‘‘every man’s mind was his 
kingdom.” 

_Mr. O'BRIEN: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman again if he will 
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make inquiries amongst the police them- 
selves as to as to whether there is any 
foundation for the statement ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There must be 
a primd facie ground for it before an in- 
quiry is made. 


COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND)—ERECTION OF BARRACKS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to the following passage 
on page 13 of the 51st Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Works (Ire- 
land), just issued :— 

‘* Plans have also been made for new barracks 
at St. John’s Street, Limerick, Suir Castle, 
Rosscarberry, Bohola, Ennis, and for adapting 
King’s Court House, Clontarf, for the accom- 
modation of Crown witnesses; ”’ 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to make the last-mentioned 
establishment a permanent institution ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I can make 
no positive statement on this subject. 
The arrangement as to King’s Court 
House will probably last as long as it 
may be necessary for the Crown to 
maintain witnesses in Ireland. The 
house has been selected for the purpose, 
in lieu of the premises formerly used at 
Ballybough, which were condemned as 
unhealthy. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND) — SCARRIFF DRAINAGE 
WORKS. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he can state why the 
Scarriff Drainage Works, for which an 
Act was passed in 1880, have not been 
carried out; and if it was owing to the 
failure of the Board appointed under 
the Act to perform their portion of the 
undertaking that the matter has so far 
collapsed ; and, if he is aware that the 
Act expires next year, and if the tenants 
of the district can now borrow on their 
own security the sum required to exe- 
cute the said works; and, if so, whether 
facilities to do so will be extended to 
them ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the works in 
this drainage district have not been pro- 
ceeded with by the Local Board, whose 
duty it was to carry them out. The period 
allowed by the Act expires noxt year ; but 
the Board of Works can prolong it for 
three years more, and will, of course, 
do so if desired. The Drainage Board 
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alone has power to do the work, and I 
hope that they will see their way to 
take it up and complete it. In the event 
of any persistent reluctance on the part 
of such authorities to carry through the 
schemes for which they are constituted, 
it might be necessary to consider of 
other combinations for the purpose of 
performing them. 


WEST INDIFS—THE WINDWARD 
ISLANDS—STIPENDIARY 
MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Colonial Office 
has been directed to the fact that, in 
the Windward Islands, stipendiary ma- 
gistrates, who have exclusive jurisdiction 
in all cases between masters and servants 
as well as control over certain Excise 
questions, are, in some cases, themselves 
large employers of labour and distillers, 
and even have Coolies indentured to 
them ; and, whether such a practice will 
be maintained ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, only 
one instance of the kind has as yet been 
reported to the Colonial Office, and that 
is the case of a magistrate in Granada. 
The indentures of the Coolies on his 
estate were about to expire, and have 
now expired, so that no action was 
necessary as to that; but inquiry is 
being made as to whether he is in the 
trade of a distiller; and, if it be so, he 
will be called upon either to give up his 
business or his office; for the practice 
referred to in the Question is not ap- 
proved of by the Colonial Office. 


SOUTH AFRICA—CETYWAYO AND 
USIBEPU. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether, with their present know- 
ledge of the circumstances attending the 
late attack made by Cetywayo’s followers 
upon Usibepu, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment still adhere to the determination, 
expressed in Lord Derby’s Despatch to 
Sir H. Bulwer of April 23rd, of refusing 
the request so strongly expressed by Sir 
H. Bulwer, Sir Th. Shepstone, and by 
the late British Resident in Zululand, 
for the appointment, at a cost of £550, 
of a Resident in Usibepu’s territory ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Government, though regretting very 
much to differ in any respect from Sir 
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Henry Bulwer, still adhere to their view 
as to the appointment of a Resident 
with Usibepu. Apart from the con- 
sideration of the difficulty of finding a 
suitable person, the Government think 
that the risk attendant on putting a Resi- 
dent in so remote a part, and the in- 
creased responsibility which it might 
entail, quite outweigh the advantages to 
be obtained from it. The question of 
money has not entered into the conside- 
ration of the Government. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS’ COMMIT- 
TEE—COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH 
LIGHTS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether there was not a letter from 
the Board of Trade to Mr. Vernon Har- 
court, to which his letter on page 29 
of the Correspondence on Lighthouse 
Illuminants was a reply; and, if so, 
why this letter was omitted from the 
Correspondence; and, whether he will 
cause this letter to be laid upon the 
Table of the House, together with the 
passages omitted from Mr. Vernon Har- 
court’s letter in reply to it? Also, in 
reference to the statement of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade respecting 
the Lighthouse Illuminants Committee, 
whether he is aware that the greatest 
number of superposed gas lights which 
has been applied at any lighthouse is 
four, as in the case of the quadriform 
at Galley Head, that the greatest num- 
ber of superposed oil lights is two asin 
the case of the biform at the new Eddy- 
stone, and that the illuminating power 
of the biform oil light is only equal to 
one-eighth that of the quadriform gas; 
whether Sir James Douglas was one of 
the majority of the Iluminants Com- 
mittee who resolved to restrict the exhi- 
bition of multiform lights to the biform ; 
and, whether the statement of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade that the 
Committee would increase the number 
of lights if necessary to four, means 
that the gas light shall be tried with 
four lights in the event only of the other 
illuminants being capable of trial with 
four lights, and that if the other two 
illuminants are unable to be burned 
with four superposed lights either 
through mechanical difficulty or exces- 
sive cost of installation the gas light 
must be kept down to the level to which 
the others can attain ? 
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CoronEL KING-HARMAN : I have 
a Question on the Paper for to-morrow 
on this subject, and, as I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot be 
present then, perhaps I may put it now. 
It is as follows :— 

“To ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
with respect to the Lighthouse Illuminants 
Committee, Whether it is true that the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, in their letter to the 
Board of Trade of the 25th of May, in which 
they withdraw from all participation in the 
contemplated experiments of the Lighthouse 
Illuminants Committee, stated as one of their 
reasons that the Committee rejected their pro- 
position that ‘Mr. Wigham’s quadriform gas 
apparatus, which has proved so successful at 
Galley Head, should, with his recent improve- 
ments, by which the light is doubled be em- 
ployed in the experiments,’ adding ‘that this 
step will deprive the whole inquiry of the prac- 
tical value which might otherwise have been 
anticipated’ ; and, if he would explain why the 
inquiry was not made thorough and exhaus- 
tive?” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There is no 
doubt that the words which the hon. 
and gallant Member quotes are used in 
the letter of the Irish Lighthouse Board. 
The letter from the Board of Trade 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms) 
referred to certain official Papers in 
original for Mr. Vernon Harcourt’s in- 
formation. It was purely formal, and 
it was not thought necessary to print it. 
The reply of Mr. Vernon Harcourt was 
confidential, and as to the omitted pas- 
sages, I refer the hon. Member to my 
answer to him on the 18th of last month. 
I believe that the greatest number of 
superposed gas lights which has been 
applied at any lighthouse is four, as in 
the case of the quadriform at Galley 
Head; and that the greatest number of 
superposed oil lights is two, as in the 
case of the biform at the new Eddystone; 
but I am not aware that any experi- 
ments hitherto made have proved that 
the illuminating power of the biform oil 
light is only equal to one-eighth that of 
the quadriform gas. The Resolution 
which the Illuminants Committee have 
alopted is that, in the first instance, 
they would commence the comparative 
tests with biform lights. Sir James 
Douglass was one of the majority who 
carried that Resolution. It is impossible 
to say at this stage what the course of 
the experiments will be; but my in- 
tention has been that the triform and 
quadriform gas shall have a fair trial. 
At present, in consequence of the possi- 
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bility of using lenses already ordered 
for gas in the Mew Island Lighthouse, 
the trial of triform and quadriform gas 
is comparatively cheap, while the new 
lenses which it would be necessary to 
order for the purpose of a similar trial 
of oil and electricity would make the 
experiments very expensive, and the 
Committee are unwilling to incur this 
expense until it is proved to be necessary. 
Since this Question was placed on the 
Paper, I have received a letter from the 
Irish Lights Commissioners declining 
formally to join in the experiments; 
and, under these circumstances, it is a 
question for grave consideration whether 
the object I had in view of bringing 
the three lighthouse authorities into 
agreement on the subject of illuminants 
can be obtained, and, consequently, 
whether it will be worth while that the 
experiments should be continued. 

CotoneL KING - HARMAN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
lay the letter of the Trish Lights Com- 
missioners upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There is no 
objection to lay the Paper upon the 
Table, except upon the ground of ex- 
pense. We have already published a 
very lengthy Correspondence in this 
matter; and I should think that if the 
experiments are not continued, it would 
hardly be thought a question of sufficient 
importance to justify any further ex- 
pense. 


BUILDING .ACT—PANICS IN PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. KENNARD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is prepared to extend the 
scope of the Buildings Act (now appli- 
cable only to the Metropolis) to the Pro- 
vinces, and add the Amendments re- 
quisite to the Act for diminishing the 
dangers of panic in crowded assemblies? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should be glad to do something in 
the direction indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and would introduce a Bill, the 
draft of which he held in his hand, if he 
saw the slightest chance of passing it 
this Session. He had not, however, the 
smallest hope of being able to do so. 


EGYPT—OMAR PASHA LUFTI. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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ther his attention has been drawn to a 
Reuter’s Telegram from Alexandria, 
dated the 25th of June, to the effect 
that— 

“ The functionaries of the different consulates 
have voted addresses to Omar Pacha Lufti in 
recognition of the real services rendered by him 
as Governor of Alexandria on June 11th 1882, 
the day of the massacre ;”’ 
and, whether the functionaries of the 
British Consulate took part in this 
address; and, if so, whether they acted 
on instructions from the Foreign Office 
or with the permission of the Foreign 
Office ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government has not 
yet received any information on this sub- 
ject. If any action has been taken by 
the Consuls in their Consular character, 
it will be reported in due course by Her 
Majesty’s Consuls. 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL OF 
SAID BEY KHANDEEL. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether any information (other than 
what appears in the Public Press) has 
been received in regard to a telegram 
from Arabi Pacha to Said Bey Khandeel, 
implicating the former in the massacres 
at Alexandria, and which, it is alleged 
by the Egyptian Public Prosecutor, has 
been discovered ; and, whether any steps 
are being taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to see that Said Bey Khandeel, 
now on trial on a charge of being con- 
nected with those massacres, will be 
allowed to put questions to witnesses for 
the prosecution, and to call witnesses on 
his behalf, with a view of proving his 
own innocence by endeavouring to show 
that the massacres were instigated by 
others, and that he himself acted under 
superior orders ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; no information has been re- 
ceived at the Foreign Office in regard 
to the telegram mentioned by the hon. 
Member. The trial of Said Bey Khan- 
deel is being watched by Major Mac- 


donald; and, in accordance with the | 


statement contained in Lord Dufferin’s 
despatches presented to Parliament, he 
has claimed the right to put questions, 
and bring forward the witnesses. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked how 
it was that the Papers relating to this 
subject were only delivered to hon. Mem- 
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bers this morning, and had, nevertheless, 
| appeared in the morning papers? 
| Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE ; 
|The Papers, in my opinion, ought to 
have been distributed on Saturday, and 
|I have this morning caused inquiry to 
| be instituted as to the reason why they 
were not sent down in time for distribu. 
tion. They were here on Saturday, but 
too late to be sent out. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
| how it was that these Papers were sent 
| to the Press, seeing that there had been 
frequent promises on the part of the 
Government that Papers would not be 
published in the newspapers until they 
were in the hands of Members ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
| If they had been sent to this House in 
' the manner in which I anticipated they 
would be sent, they would have been in 
the hands of Members before they were 
published in the newspapers. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Who is the official responsible for com- 
municating such documents to the news- 
papers ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have said just now that I have caused 
an inquiry to be made. If the noble 
Lord desires any further information, I 
shall be glad to give it him when that 
inquiry has been instituted. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
When ? 

Lorv EDMOND FIZMAURICE: 
On Monday. 





MILFORD (COUNTY CORK) DRAINAGE 
BILL, 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, Why it 
is that the Milford (county Cork) Drain- 
age Bill has not gone on, when all the 
necessary conditions have been complied 
with? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the reason 
why the Milford Drainage Bill is not 
now being proceeded with is because it 
received the Royal Assent on the 18th 
of last month. 


| RAILWAYS (INDIA)—THE NIZAM’S 
TERRITORIES—HYDERABAD. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 

Secretary of State for India, Whether 

it is true that Native gentlemen in Hy- 

derabad, who were engaged in the oppo- 

sition against the terms of a Railway 
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been forcibly deported from Hyderabad 
with the sanction of the British authori- 
ties and conveyed to British territory ; 
and, what offence was committed by the 
opponents of the Railway scheme, and 
why they were not brought to trial in- 
stead of being removed to British terri- 
tory ? 

Mn. J. K. CROSS: Sir, in reply to this 
Question, I can only say that there has 
been considerable feeling shown in Hy- 
derabad—under the mistaken idea that 
the Government of India were endea- 
youring to force upon the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment a certain railway scheme. 
We have no official Report of what has 
occurred; but the Government of India 
will be asked to furnish one. 


INDIA—DARJEELING COOLIES BILL. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If his at- 
tention has been called to the provisions 
of the Darjeeling Coolies Bill in which 
unlicensed Coolies are forbidden to work 
for hire, and licensed Coolies are obliged 
to work at such rates of wages as may 
from time to time be fixed by the muni- 
cipal authorities ‘‘ by beat of drum; ” 
whether these provisions render com- 
pulsory upon Coolies the acceptance 
of such rates of wages as may suit the 
employing class from time to time ; and, 
if there is any appeal in case the rate 
of wages thus fixed is found insufficient 
by the labouring classes affected by the 


aw. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, all Coolies 
working as porters, or ‘‘ dandywallahs,”’ 
are required by the Act recently passed 
to register themselves in the books of 
the Municipality, receiving thereupon a 
licence, for which no charge is made. 
Those working by the job, or for any 
period not exceeding 24 hours, are to be 
paid according to a tariff fixed by the 
MunicipalCommissioners, and sanctioned 
by the Government of Bengal, which 
will, of course, see that the scale of re- 
muneration fixed is fair and reasonable. 


INDIA (PALCONDA)—VIZIARAM RAZ. 
Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If, in the 
case of the Ex-Zemindar of Palconda, 
any appeal or any form of trial was 
open to him, during the whole of his 
imprisonment of thirty-seven years, by 
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means of which he could test the justice 
of his confinement ; whether Europeans, 
as well as Natives, can be imprisoned 
indefinitely for alleged reasons of State 
in India ; and, whether the property of 
Natives can be sequestrated for reasons 
of State, and whether there is any ap- 
peal against the indefinite duration of 
such sequestration ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Viziaram Raz, 
Sir, who never was Zemindar of Pal- 
conda, might have appealed at any time 
during his confinement under the pro- 
visions of Madras Regulation IT. of 1819. 
The law relating to the subject of the 
second and third parts of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question is contained in Bengal 
Regulation III. of 1818. Substantially 
identical Regulations apply to Madras 
and Bombay. I must refer the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan to these Regula- 
tions, as I cannot undertake to give a 
legal interpretation of them. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary, Whether Europeans as well 
as Natives could be imprisoned indefi- 
nitely ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, it entirely de- 
pended on the interpretation of the Re- 
gulations to which he had referred ; 
but he could not attempt to give a legal 
interpretation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL gave Notice that on 
that day fortnight he would askthe Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether he 
could state to the House what was the 
legal interpretation upon which the In- 
dian Government acted with reference 
to the law in question; and whether it 
was the case that Europeans, as well as 
Natives, were liable to indefinite impri- 
sonment ? 

Mr. J .K.CROSS said, that this was 
entirely a hypothetical Question, and 
could not be settled without a definite 
question arising. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Is not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government aware what is the 
law affecting Europeans and Natives in 
India? [‘*Oh, oh!’’] I give Notice 
that on this day fortnight I shall ask 
what is the law relating to Europeans 
and Natives on this subject, and what 
steps the Government will take in order 
to inform themselves on the subject ? 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
CROWN SOLICITOR FOR DERRY. 
Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, If it is true that, during the 
hearing of a case at the Derry Petty 
Sessions Court, on Monday June 25th, 
the Sessional Crown Solicitor for Derry, 
acting as solicitor at the time for the 
Derry Harbour Board, made use of 
the following observations towards the 
Bench :— 


“Well, I must say, your worships have de- 
cided one thing, and that is, that this court 
does not deserve much respect; ”” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Government 
in this case intends to take any action 
in the matter so as to prevent such pub- 
lic condemnations of the administration 
of justice by Government officials in the 
North of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that Mr. Reid did—as he himself ex- 
plains, ‘in a moment of excitement ”— 
make an observation to the effect stated. 
Feeling, however, that he had acted 
wrongly, and that the observation was 
altogether unwarranted, he voluntarily 
attended at the opening of the Court on 
the following morning, expressed his 
regret, and apologized to the Bench, 
who accepted his apology. I do not 
think that the matter calls for further 
notice. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, with reference to 
his statement of May 29th, regarding 
the Universities (Scotland) Bill, If he 
can now fix an early date for the Second 
Reading of the important Bill in ques- 
tion, which was one of the measures 
promised in the Queen’s Speech, and 
was read a first time on the 38rd of 
April ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend is aware how desirous we are 
to get on with the Scottish Universities 
Bill, and we shall make the best ar- 
rangements in our power for that pur- 
pose; but I own it is my impression 
that nothing will be gained by my at- 
tempting to fix days at the present 
moment for any of the discussions upon 
Bills, or for other discussions to which 
we are pledged, until we have got 
through the Committee on the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and entered into Com- 
mittee on the Tenants Improvements 
Bill. By that time I hope that we 


Mr. O Donnell 
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might have the way tolerably clear for 
the purpose. At any rate, during the 
present week I can hardly undertake, 
with security, or any advantage to the 
House, to fix any particular day. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS—THE PETTI. 
COAT SQUARE SITE—THE COMMIs. 
SIONERS OF SEWERS FOR THE CITY 
OF LONDON. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, with reference to the modifications 
granted by him to the Commissioners of 
Sewers for the City of London in their 
proposed scheme of construction of arti. 
zans’ dwellings on the Petticoat Square 
site, Whether he has acceded to their 
request in letter dated December 15th, 
1882 (No. 1 in Paper No. 202 on Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Acts), 
that— 

‘“‘The obligation to maintain the structures 
as artizans’ dwellings should be for a limited 
period only ? ” 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; I have given no such sanction. 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS—OVER- 
CROWDING—A ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. BROADHURST asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If the Govern- 
ment should take Tuesday, and having 
regard to the impossibility of bringing 
the subject before the House this Ses- 
sion, and to its extreme urgency, he 
will advise Her Majesty to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the 
dwelling accommodation of the labour- 
ing classes, and the evils consequent on 
overcrowding in the Metropolis and 
other large towns, with a view to legis- 
late on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in answer 
to this Question, what I believe is—and 
I am informed by the most competent 
authorities—that the facts in this case 
are sufficiently known, and that there 
would be no advantage, therefore, in 
appointing a Commission, unless we 
had some plan ready formed which 
could be worked out through that Com- 
mission. What we believe is that the 
subject is very ripe for discussion with 
a view to legislation, and that that dis- 
cussion and legislation—and my hon. 
Friend is agreed, I think, as to the 
legislation—can hardly take place in the 
present Session of Parliament. Her 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, are 
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not inclined to propose to issue a Com-! At the same time, I left the question 
mission under present circumstances. open whether the Bills in the hands of 
Mr. BROADHURST asked whether | private Members not agreeable to the 
he was to understand that the Govern- | general disposition of the Houses, should 
ment held out any hope that they would | that be found to exist, be referred to 
take up the subject next Session ? | these Committees, as, under these cir- 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It is too soon | cumstances, I do not think the initiative 
4 asa the Business of next Ses-| of the Government should be used for 
| such a purpose, except in deference to a 

sin R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish very general desire on the part of the 
to ask whether Her Majesty’s Govern- | House. Iam bound to say, also, that 
ment have any objection to issue a small | I am doubtful whether, at the present 
Commission, which would report to the | period of the Session, it would be pos- 
Government as to the state of parts of | sible to bring the Grand Committee on 
the Metropolis, which really ought to | Law into operation de novo for my hon. 
be subject to the alterations required by | | Friend’s (Mr. Monk’s) purpose. I should 











the Artizans’ Dwellings Act? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he should be happy to consider this 
suggestion, if he understood that these 
were matters into which the Committee 
presided over by the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not already sufficiently in- 
quired. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
is proposed to send any more business 
to the Standing Committee of Law and 
Justice ; and, whether, either by recon- 
stituting the Committee or by adding 
fifteen Members for the purpose, and 
somewhat extending its functions, some 
of the Scotch business which the House 
is unable to undertake might not be 
committed to it? 

Mr. MONK asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
would support a Motion to refer the Bill 
“To consolidate and amend the Law of 
Partnerships,” which was read a second 
time and amended by a Select Com- 
mittee last Session, to the Standing 
Committee on Law and Justice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I must refer the 
hon. Members to the statement which 
was made during the Autumn Session, 
with respect to the Bills to be referred 
to the Grand Committees. On that oc- 
casion I gave the House to understand 
that the Government would not propose 
the reference to the Grand Committees 
of any Bills other than certain important 
Bills, which have turned out to be four 
in number, thereby recognizing the ex- 
perimental character of the operation. 


be sorry, however, to speak in disparag- 
ing terms with regard to the measure. 
Its general purpose is very much fa- 
voured by the Government; and it is 
even possible to be supposed that the 
House might wish to see it in the hands 
of the Grand Committee. I would en- 
courage my hon. Friend, if he would be 
good enough to do so, to communicate 
with the President of the Board of Trade 
on the subject. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in view of the importance of giving full 
time for the discussion by the Upper 
House of the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill and of the Bankruptcy Bill, and of 
the fact that these Bills meet with far 
less opposition than the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill, the Government will postpone 
the further consideration of the latter 
Bill till the Tenants’ Compensation and 
Bankruptcy Bills have passed that 
House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my answer 
to the hon. Member must be simply in 
the negative. Nothing would be gained 
by making the important change in the 
order of our proceedings which the hon. 
Member suggests. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he can now 
state on what day he proposes to resume 
the debate on the question of the pay- 
ment by India of the troops employed by 
that Government in the recent Egyptian 
Campaign ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I must repeat, in a 
measure, what I said to my hon. Friend 
below the Gangway (Mr. Broadhurst), 
that I do not think the time has yet 





come when I could attempt with advan- 


tage to fix a day. 
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WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC— 
ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
When he will be in a position to com- 
municate to the House the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the an- 
nexation of New Guinea by the Queens- 
land Government ; and, when the Papers 
on the subject, which were promised last 
week, will be in the hands of honourable 
Members? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the despatch 
containing an exposition of the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this ques- 
tion is very nearly ready to be sent to 
Queensland, and it will be laid upon the 
Table of the House immediately upon 
its being sent. I may just state the 
substance of it as far as it is retrospec- 
tive. The despatch sets forth that, in 
the view of the Government, the act of 
the Government of Queensland is clearly 
null in point of law, and we cannot ad- 
mit it to be warranted in point of policy, 
and we are not prepared to confirm it. We 
think, also, that, in any event, the par- 
ticular Colony of Queensland in not well 
suited for the function which has been 
assigned to it by the act; and if any 
measure is to be taken under any cir- 
cumstances, it should be undertaken on 
the responsibility of the Home Govern- 
ment. There will be reference made in 
this despatch to the apprehension which 
some have entertained with regard to 
the occupation of NewGuinea by Foreign 
Powers—an apprehension which we have 
no reason to entertain—but the despatch 
will certainly proceed on the recognition 
of the fact that such a question as that 
is one not lying beyond the sphere of our 
interests. The despatch, however, will 
be the proper medium for the expression 
of our sentiments on this subject. It 
does refer to an intention to strengthen 
the hands of the High Commissioners 
with respect to the police of those seas. 
That is, perhaps, enough to say with 
respect to a Paper which, I hope, will 
be in the hands of the House before 
many days are over. I may also men- 
tion that my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies has received 
from Representatives of the Australian 
Colonies vivd voce propositions for a very 
large and comprehensive annexation in 
those seas; but he has requested that 
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they shall be submitted to him in writ. 
ing. They have not yet reached him in 
that form. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH;: 
In view of the very important statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made, I beg to ask if, after we have seen 
the despatch, and it may appear neces- 
sary to call the attention of the House to 
it, the right hon. Gentleman will afford 
facilities for doing so ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that it 
will be well to postpone any reply to 
that Question until the despatch is in 
the hands of hon. Members, when they 
will be able to judge for themselves 
whether that contingency arises. 


PARLIAMENT—POOR RELIEF (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is his intention to 
take the Committee stage of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill to-night, the second 
reading of which he carried under cir- 
cumstances to which it would be better 
not to refer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I should be 
very glad indeed to take the Committee 
stage of the Bill to-night, as, in my 
opinion, hon. Members the other night 
seemed satisfied. [Mr. Biccar: No, 
no!] Well, a pretty large number in 
the House, with one or two exceptions, 
seemed satisfied, and I should be very 
glad to make the same explanation 
again on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair; but if hon. Mem- 
bers were not satisfied I will take 
the Committee stage at an earlier 
hour. 


INDIA (GOVERNMENT) — SIR AUCK- 
LAND COLVIN AND MAJOR BARING. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether there was 
any truth in the report that Sir Auck- 
land Colvin was to be appointed as 
Finance Minister of India, and that 
Major Baring was to combine the Offices 
of Controller General and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
know how far my noble Friend (the 
Earl of Kimberley) has proceeded in 
this matter; and I would, therefore, 
suggest to the hon. Member to give 
Notice of the Question. 
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POST OFFICE-—POSTAL TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. Atperman W. LAWRENCE 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the House would have an op- 
portunity of discussing various schemes 
with regard to cheap postal telegrams 
before the Post Office authorities issued 
any Order on the subject ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers) said, he pre- 
sumed that the Question could be dis- 
cussed when the Estimates for the cheap- 
ened telegraphic service were under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. AtperMAN W. LAWRENCE 
gave Notice that on going into Supply 
he would move— 

“That it is not expedient, in order to reduce 
the minimum price of Telegrams to Sixpence, to 
increase the present tariff for Telegrams of 
Twenty words and upwards, as would be the 


case under Scheme 1 of the Treasury Minute of 
the 14th day of June 1883.” 


And to move— 

“That it is not expedient to charge in the 
cost of Telegrams for the number of words 
in the address of either Receiver or Sender; and 
to propose the following Scheme for the con- 
sideration of the Postmaster General :—‘ In 
every Telegram the Addresses of any length of 
Receiver and Sender to be charged 2d.; Tele- 
grams of Eight Words, at a halfpenny per Word, 
and including Address, 6d.; Telegrams of Twelve 
words, at a halfpenny per Word, and including 
the Address, 8d.; Telegrams of Sixteen Words, 
at a halfpenny per Word, and including Ad- 
dress, 10¢.; Telegrams of Twenty Words, at a 
halfpenny per Word, and including Address, (as 
at present) 1s.; Additional for every Four 
Words, 2d.’ ’’ 


EGYPT—OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
There is a good deal of uneasiness pre- 
valent in regard to the outbreak of 
cholera in Egypt, and also some impres- 
sion that insufficient precautions have 
been taken to prevent it spreading. I 
do not know whether any information 
could be given to the House on the 
subject at once. If not, I will put a 
Question to-morrow. 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, I have the last telegrams in regard 
to the number of deaths from cholera in 
Egypt. They are sent by Mr. Cookson 
from Alexandria. They state that on 
June 30 the deaths at Damietta were 
109; at Mansourah, 4; and at Sama- 
nond, 4. On July 1, the deaths were—at 
Damietta, 140; and at Mansourah, 14. 
The Egyptian Government has taken 





every precaution, by establishing a sani- 
tary cordon round the district of Da- 
mietta and Mansourah, which was the 
head-quarters of the terrible disease ; 
and, so far as it is possible to judge, the 
disease has hardly made itself felt at all 
beyond that district ; and, though, per- 
haps, it is rash to speak on such a sub- 
ject, it does look as if the measures 
already taken have, to a considerable 
extent, succeeded in confining the dis- 
ease to that district, and so far isolating 
it, because, although several days have 
now elapsed since the first outbreak, it 
remains, on the whole, confined to the 
district in which it originally broke 
out. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Cotonen ALEXANDER, as he had 
obtained the first place on the 24th of 
July for his Notice of Motion as to the 
recent changes in the system of recruiting 
for the Army, asked the Prime Minister, 
Whether he would afford facilities for 
the discussion of that subject, or whe- 
ther he would undertake to submit 
Vote 8 of the Army Estimates on or 
before July 24? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
now undertake to fix a day for that pur- 
pose ; but he hoped about that date to be 
able to fix a day for the discussion of 
Vote 8, and also of another of the Army 
Estimates which was not without im- 
portance. 

SmrSTAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
not an important statement to make as 
to Public Business? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no im- 
portant statement to make to-day, except 
to say that to-morrow, at 2 o’clock, I shall 
move that Government Orders have pre- 
cedence at 9 o’clock, and likewise on 
Wednesday. There has not yet been an 
opportunity for me to have communica- 
tion with Members on the subject, or for 
considering fully the position of different 
Bills; and I do not, therefore, propose 
anything further than I have stated 
during the present week. But on Mon- 
day next—always remembering what I 
have previously said as to reserving the 
Tuesday evening fixed for the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin)—I hope to make a pro- 
posal with regard to the Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. 
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Mr. W. FOWLER asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to take 
next Wednesday from private Members ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his proposal 
would apply to next Wednesday. 

Mr.W. FOWLER expressed his regret 
at this announcement, as a question of 
importance to his constituents was fixed 
for that day. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether to-morrow the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to state what 
arrangements he would make to give 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
the Vote for Major Baring ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
endeavour to consult the convenience of 
the House on that matter. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked if he 
was to understand that Bills standing in 
the names of private Members for Wed- 
nesday were to be ruthlessly set aside ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: For a long 
period, in one shape or another, it has 
been usual that there should take place 
about this time of the year what is com- 
monly called a ‘‘ massacre of the inno- 
cents ;” and I am afraid the urgency of 
the case has become much greater for 
our taking the Wednesdays, even though 
some of the Bills of private Members are 
of interest and importance. We are 
convinced that Bills in a backward state 
in the hands of private Members, which 
stand for Wednesday, cannot possibly 
make any advance. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman, in 
making the proposal of which he gave 
Notice for to-morrow, will make a state- 
ment to the House with regard to the 
Bills which will have to be proceeded 
with, and generally state the opinion of 
the Government as to the course of Busi- 
ness. We should hardly be prepared to 
agree to the concession of the Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays without some such 
statement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I find it difficult 
to promise to make a statement of a 
comprehensive character so soon as to- 
morrow; and, consequently, I do not 
propose then to make any proposal that 
will bind the House except for to-mor- 
row and the following day. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. RICHARD asked if the Prime 

Minister could inform them when the 
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Bill with respect to intermediate edu- 
cation in Wales would be brought on ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would ask 
the hon. Member to have patience until 
next ;Monday, and then, when he saw 
what progress they made this week, he 
should be able to give a better answer 
to the Question. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH ITALY, 


In reply to Mr. H. T. Davenport, 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the ratifications of this Treaty 
were exchanged on Saturday, and the 
Treaty would be presented to Parlia- 
ment immediately. 


EGYPT — THE MASSACRES AT ALEX. 
ANDRIA—ALLEGED COMPLICITY OF 
THE KHEDIVE, 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, Whether, as the public Press an- 
nounced that documents relating to the 
charges first made in that House against 
the Khedive of Egypt by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock had now 
been submitted to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, a copy of those Papers would 
be laid on the Table by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer to 
this Question should be in the negative. 
The noble Lord has forwarded to me 
Papers of very considerable extent, which 
I have been able to peruse; but I have 
not yet been able to take any further 
step in reference to them. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I be allowed to state that the hon. 
Member opposite has put this Question 
without the slightest consultation with 
me ? 

Mr. M‘COAN: That, I think, goes 
without saying. I am not in the habit 
of consulting the noble Lord. 


ARMY —FORAGE ALLOWANCEK—THE 
2np SUFFOLK REGIMENT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that 
Colonel O’Shaughnessy, commanding 
the 2nd Suffolk Regiment, at present 
stationed in Galway, has been drawing 
forage and allowance for two horses ever 
since he has been in command of the 
regiment, although it is alleged that he 
only keeps one ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have no reason to think that there 18 
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any foundation for the imputation con- 
tained in this Question on the officer 
commanding the 2nd Suffolk Regiment. 
The General Commanding in Ireland 
has forwarded a Report from the officer 
concerned to the effect that he had two 
horses from the time he assumed com- 
mand of the regiment until the 31st of 
May, since which date he has only drawn 
forage allowance for one horse. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_<o0o0C— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[{Butt 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress 29th June. | 
| TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Lilegal Practices. 


Clause 7 (Expense in excess of maxi- 
num to be illegal). 


Mr. LEWIS said, he wished to 
point out that, in addition to the general 
maximum under the Bill, there was one 
special maximum, and that was a maxi- 
mum for miscellaneous matters. He did 
not understand exactly what was meant 
by it; but possibly it was intended that 
the miscellaneous matters, although in- 
cluded in the general maximum, were 
not to exceed £100, the general maxi- 
mum running to £350. He did not 
understand that there was any real ne- 
cessity for such a limitation; and he 
should propose to substitute the word 
“the” for the word “any,” so as to 
make it read ‘“‘the maximum.” He 
did not understand what was the object 
of the Attorney General in keeping in 
these precise words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
9, leave out ‘‘ any,” and insert ‘‘ the.”— 
(Ur. Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the matter was a 
mere question of drafting, and he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Amendment. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, he had no wish to 
waste time; but it still appeared to him 
to be somewhat inconsistent to have a 
maximum for miscellaneous matters, as 
well as the inclusive maximum for all 
matters. He wished to know whether the 
Attorney General insisted upon it that 
the miscellaneous matters, which com- 
prehended all and sundry things, should 
be limited to £100; because that would 
carry to an extreme the fetters which 
were placed upon an election? And 
was the £100 to be included in the 
general maximum of £350 ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that this 
question could be raised later on in the 
Bill; and if the Committee took the same 
view as the hon. Member for London- 
derry, he should not object. But he 
hoped they would not discuss the point 
until they were fairly arrived at it. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would not press 
it for the present; but he protested 
against the wording as it stood, and re- 
garded the matter as one of no little 
importance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS moved 
to insert, in page 4, line 10, after the 
word ‘“ Act,” these words— 

“And no further sum shall be paid, and no 
further expense shall be incurred on account of, 
or in respect of, the conduct and management 
of such election by any person other than the 
candidate, or his election agent (except by a 
voter for the purpose of recording his own vote, 
or as othorwise provided by this Act).’’ 

He was very much afraid that the candi- 
date might be placed in a very bad 
position. As the Bill was drawn, a 
candidate would find himself very much 
hampered, and would not venture to 
make any expenditure; and the result 
would be that a large sum of money 
would be expended without his know- 
ledge or consent by outside people who 
came from a distance. It had been re- 
presented to him (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
very strongly that in the case of large 
towns and populous places beyond the 
boundaries, the payment of travelling 
expenses to voters might probably be 
made by some local Conservative or 
Liberal Association, or by private in- 
dividuals, or it might be done on their 
part, and it would never be charged to 
the election agent, and he would never 
know anything about it. It often hap- 
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pened that some zealous friend was 
anxious either to placard some view 
which the candidate had expressed, or 
to put forward some views of his own, 
and would send down persons to the 
borough to cover all the walls with 
placards. What position would the 
candidate be left in in such acase? Or 
there was another case to be considered. 
Some argumentative story might be put 
out which the candidate would like very 
much to deny. Those were two samples 
of the cases which might arise. Of 
course, it was necessary to prevent money 
being spent by other people outside the 
borough who had nothing to do with it, 
and of whom the election agent would 
be supposed to know nothing at all, to 
the great injury of the bond fide candi- 
date. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 10, after the word “ Act,” 
insert ‘‘and no further sum shall be paid and 
no further expense shall be incurred on account 
of or in respect of the conduct and management 
of such election by any person other than the 
candidate or his election agent (except by a 
voter for the purpose of recording his own vote, 
or as otherwise provided by this Act).””—(Sir R. 
Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he quite agreed 
that it was necessary to get rid of an 
outside expenditure ; but he was afraid 
that the words proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman would carry them fur- 
ther than they ought to go. Another 
objection which he had to the Amend- 
ment was that Clause 7 dealt entirely 
with the agents of the candidate ; and, 
besides that, the right hon. Gentleman 
would perceive that in Clause 22 the 
Bill did endeavour to deal with the point 
he had raised. Clause 22, which dealt 
with the outside expenditure, and not 
with the expenditure of the candidate 
or the election agent, would be a more 
convenient place than this in which to 
make the Amendment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was perfectly content with the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
he agreed with the view that this out- 
side expenditure ought to be stopped. 
They ought to put some limit to it, be- 
cause this was a matter of really vital 
importance. Under these circumstances, 
he would willingly withdraw the Amend- 
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ment —he had no affection at all for 
its wording—and he would substitute 
something, with the assistance of the 
Attorney General, in Clause 22. There 
was a clause which came before that 
— Clause 14—on which he (Sir R,. 
Assheton Cross) had un Amendment, 
which would provide that any person 
employed by or in receipt of a salary 
from any political or other Association 
outside the constituency in which the 
election occurred should be considered 
as engaged or employed for payment if 
he acted under such employment for the 
purpose of promoting, or procuring, or 
opposing the election of a candidate at 
any such election. He thought they 
ought to agree in stopping this expendi- 
ture in some form or other. He was 
quite willing to withdraw his Amend- 
ment now, on the understanding that 
in the course of the Bill the Attorney 
General would give his attention to the 
point, for he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
did not think that the words of Clause 
22 were strong enough as they stood. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he had a very 
strong feeling as to the maximum of ex- 
penditure, which was a most important 
point; but he was afraid that, unless 
they could devise great checks and safe- 
guards, there would almost inevitably 
be a considerable amount of expendi- 
ture outside, which could not ke con- 
trolled by the candidate or his agent. 
He could quite understand, with regard 
to out-voters, that there was a system 
under which the names of out-voters 
were recorded in the books of corre- 
sponding committees of political Asso- 
ciations in different parts of the country, 
so that a list of the voters of a particular 
constituency who had ceased to reside in 
the district could be obtained by a poli- 
tical Association elsewhere. It ought 
to be carefully considered how they were 
to prevent arrangements being made 
under which these out-voters might be 
sent, at the expense of the political 
Association, to vote in the constituency 
in which they formerly resided ; and he 
did hope that the Attorney General 
would very carefully consider this point. 
His (Mr. Rylands’s) desire was to sup- 
port the hon. and learned Gentleman, in 
every way he could, in keeping the ex- 
penditure down; but, at the same time, 
he thought that in doing that they 
should, if possible, prevent themselves 
from being led into a trap, under which 
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they would find themselves confronted 
by things which a not over-scrupulous 
candidate would do. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had an 
Amendment which was directed to the 
same object, and perhaps he might 
save time by referring to it now. Both 
his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) and himself had the same object 
in view — they deprecated the inter- 
ference, under the guise of Associations, 
or even by individuals, with the par- 
ticular constituency in which the candi- 
date and the constituents were placed 
face to face with each other. There 
could be no possible doubt that unless 
this sort of interference was prohibited 
under this Bill, that external inter- 
ference would be powerful, and largely 
successful. There would be a Society 
for the prohibition of some object with 
which the candidate, on one side or the 
other, was more or less identified ; and 
it would be the duty of that Society to 
send down lecturers to the constituency. 
There could be no doubt about that, for 
the thing had been done already, and 
it would be sure to be done again. The 
candidate was not to incur any expense 
beyond a certain figure, and at the last 
moment that Association would placard 
the whole constituency. What was to 
be done? Some other Society pledged 
to oppose the first one would go down to 
the same place and cover the placards of 
the opposing Society with their placards, 
denouncing the candidate on the other 
side and the whole system. It was quite 
clear that if they fixed the maximum to 
be spent by the candidate alone, that 
would be evaded, he would not say in 
the most disguised, but in the most open 
manner through the agency of these 
different Associations which would be 
created for the purpose. It was, there- 
fore, absolutely imperative that external 
interference should be prohibited under 
penalties, and there should be no doubt 
about it that the candidate or his agent 
would be subject to these penalties if 
the expense was not included in the ac- 
counts. His own Amendment provided 
a penalty which did not exist in the Bill 
at the present moment. No doubt, the 
Attorney General might hold that Clauses 
14and 22 would have the desired effect ; 
but he (Mr. W. H. Smith) thought they 
were not sufficiently punitive—they did 
not attach sufficient penalties to the 
offences which ii -ras sought to prevent, 
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and which the House of Commons de- 
sired to prevent. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the in- 
tentions of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken were most excel- 
lent, but they were founded on a mis- 
apprehension of the existing law. As 
the law stood at present, a person, even 
when he was not a candidate or agent, 
was just as guilty of bribery, treating, 
or undue influence, when he committed 
those offences, as if he were a candidate 
or agent. The punishment for such 
offences was not confined to candidates 
or agents, but applied to all persons who 
transgressed the law; and the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 
merely a declaration of the law as it 
existed in its present state, and as it 
would still remain after the passing of 
this Bill. It was, practically, no Amend- 
ment at all; and he (Mr. Gorst) appre- 
hended that the object of this Bill would 
be to repress all illegalities, not only on 
the part of a candidate or his agent, but 
on the part of any outside Society which 
interfered in an election. He did not at 
all share the fears which had been ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) and the right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Opposition Bench, 
that there would be any difficulty what- 
ever in securing compliance with the law 
on the part of any outside Society, be- 
cause the gentlemen who formed a poli- 
tical Society, in London or elsewhere, 
to influence an election would be well 
known, and they would take great care 
that they did not render themselves liable 
to punishment or penalties by doing any 
acts which would be an infringement of 
the law as it existed and as it would 
remain under the Bill. These Amend- 
ments, then, were not wanted; and he 
thought it would be better not to go on 
with this discussion, but to wait until 
the clause dealing with outside payments 
was reached. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must congratulate 
himself on the discovery which had been 
made by the right hon. Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) that 
the Bill was not sufficiently punitive. 
This was the first time he had heard 
such an observation made in the course 
of these discussions. He felt, however, 
that these outside influences must be 
dealt with; but he thought it would be 
found that that was really done in Clause 
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22. When they came to that clause he 
should bear in mind what had been said 
by his right hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), and he would do his very best to 
see the extent to which they could-safely 
po. 

©'Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) was in error in regard 
to one point. One thing which was most 
strongly objected to was that an outside 
Society should come in and do things 
which it would be perfectly legal for 
them as a Society to do, and by which 
they would not incur any penalty, but 
which would do an infinite amount of 
damage to the candidate, because he 
could not answer them or refute their 
libels, if that term might be fairly used. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) accepted 
the Attorney General’s assurance that 
on Clause 22 he would produce words 
which would attain the object that they 
all had in view. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HIOKS, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 4, line 10, after the word 
‘¢ Act,” the insertion of these words— 

“ Provided, That an election for the purposes 
of this Clause shall be held to commence with 
the issue of the candidate’s address, whether 
printed or addressed to a meeting of his sup- 
porters with a view to the coming election, the 
appointment of his election agent, or the issue 
of the writ, whichever may first happen,” 
said, that when this clause was discussed 
on Friday, a question was raised as to 
the difficulties in which a candidate and 
his agent, who were really desirous of 
complying with the provisions of the 
Bill, might find themselves placed from 
not knowing at what period the election 
was to be held to commence. If he under- 
stood the Attorney General correctly on 
that occasion, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to admit the force of that 
objection, but said that there were great 
difficulties in framing any section which 
would properly define the time at which 
the election commenced. He (Mr. Hicks) 
had endeavoured to supply that defini- 
tion. Whether he had succeeded to the 
satisfaction of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, or to the satisfaction of the 
Committee generally he did not know, 
but he had made an honest attempt to 
arrive at a definition for the purpose of 
enabling the candidate to know when 
the time during which his maximum 
amount was to be spent really com- 
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menced. He (Mr. Hicks) certainly ap- 
proved of having a maximum sum 
named, but what that maximum sum 
should be was quite another question, 
However, when they had a maximum 
sum, they ought also to know when the 
time for its expenditure was to be con- 
cluded or commenced, or otherwise the 
candidate, with the best intentions ip 
the world, and after having given his 
agents strict orders to keep within that 
sum, might be placed in this position, 
that expenses of a perfectly harmless 
character, which had been incurred 
weeks and months before the time when 
the election proper began, might by 
some means or other be construed to be 
part of the election expenses, with the 
result that the maximum sum might be 
found to be exceeded, and the seat lost, 
notwithstanding the fact that such ex- 
penses did not touch, in the least degree, 
upon corrupt practices. He did not 
desire to diminish in any way the force 
of the clause, and he proposed this 
Amendment in the hope that it would 
be acceptable to the Attorney General, 
and that it might really furnish a test 
by which the time of the commencement 
of the election might be accurately 
known. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 10, after “Act,” add “ Provided, 
That an election for the purposes of this Clause 
shall be held to commence with the issue of the 
candidate’s address, whether printed or ad- 
dressed to a meeting of his supporters with a 
view to the coming election, the appointment of 
his election agent, or the issue of tho writ, 
whichever may first happen.” — (Mr. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, this proposal was 
somewhat on the lines of an Amend- 
ment which he had been about to pro- 
pose himself. He wished to put a ques- 
tion on the subject to the Attorney 
General. Supposing a candidate was 
elected, and there was no other election 
likely to take place for six years. The 
elected candidate might go down to his 
borough every year and address his con- 
stituents. He might even address them 
in particular wards, and for each meet- 
ing in each ward he might have to pay 
a certain sum of money for hire of rooms. 
He (Mr. Onslow) would like to ask whe- 
ther these payments would have to be 
included as for election purposes? Un- 
doubtedly, the candidate would go dowa 
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to address his constituents with a view 
to the next election, and it was desirable 
to know whether he would have to in- 
clude in his election expenses the sums 
he had paid for the hire of rooms for his 
annual addresses? This was a matter 
of the very greatest importance, because 
if these sums were to be included it 
would make an enormous difference, as 
even for the comparatively small place 
(Guildford) which he (Mr. Onslow) had 
the honour to represent, £50 or £60 of 
his maximum might easily go in the 
hire of rooms before the next election 
took place, and in other and larger con- 
stituencies the candidate might have to 
pay a great deal more. The words 
which he (Mr. Onslow) had intended to 
propose would provide that no payment 
made after the election or before the 
receipt of the Writ for the next election 
should be included. Were they or were 
they not to include the sums they legiti- 
mately and legally spent in deliver- 
ing addresses to their constituents? 
Because, if so, they would have for the 
future to go out to some open space and 
ask the electors to listen to them there. 
He would ask the Attorney General to 
consider the desirability of inserting 
some Proviso of this sort in order to 
protect the candidate in the matter of 
perfectly legitimate expenses which 
might exceed the maximum amount. 
A room for delivering an address was 
not to be got for nothing; they had to 
pay £10 or £20 for one, and if that was 
to be included in the maximum the 
amount would be swallowed up in no 
time. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that {this question 
was quite an old friend, and he thought 
they had arrived at a satisfactory settle- 
ment of it before. He wished to point 
out that the words of the clause were 
“conduct or management”’ of an elec- 
tion, so as to make the clause strike at 
the election itself. The case put by the 
hon. Member for Guilford (Mr. Onslow) 
clearly did not come within the clause, 
and a Member who went to his con- 
stituents to give an account of his actions 
would not be affected. It was impossible 
to define a special time forthe commence- 
ment of an election. The Amendment 
now before the Committee defined the 
commencement of the election as dating 
from the issue of the candidate’s address. 
But the candidate might not issue an 
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address, or he might issue it close upon 
the election itself, and have incurred a 
heavy expenditure before it, thereby 
evading the law; or he might not ap- 
point an election agent until the very 
eve of the election, and a most extensive 
system of ‘‘ nursing’’ might go on be- 
fore that ; or the Writ might issue four 
days before the election, after weeks and 
weeks of canvassing. Practically, there 
would be no difficulty in the matter ; and 
if any error should be made, there was a 
new clause already upon the Paper to 
provide that anything done in good faith, 
through inadvertence, or unintentionally, 
should not void the election. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, it was quite true that this point 
had been discussed at considerable 
length at the last sitting of the Com- 
mittee; but he was bound to say that it 
had not been exhaustively discussed. 
There might be a prolonged Election 
Campaign, such as that which occurred 
in 1868, and the Attorney General met 
that case by saying that it was an unde- 
sirable state of things, and that it must 
not happen again. He(Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) hoped it would not. But how 
could they control the mind of the Prime 
Minister? The same thing might hap- 
pen again as happened in 1868, if 
the present Prime Minister was at the 
head of the Government. The last 
General Election, although a short one, 
took them all by surprise, and at the 
next Dissolution they might have pre- 
cisely the same state of things as that 
which existed in 1868, presuming that 
the Prime Minister did not choose to 
announce when he intended to dissolve. 
The Attorney General had addressed 
himself to the case of the sitting Mem- 
ber, but he had not said a word about 
the candidate. A candidate might go 
into a constituency, and might be com- 
pelled to hire rooms and so forth, with 
a view of contesting the seat, long before 
the election actually took place; and he 
did not see that a word had been said 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
which at all applied to that case, how- 
ever directly it might apply to the case 
of the sitting Member. Ail the discus- 
sion pointed in the direction of the sug- 
gestion that there should be some limit 
fixed and a definite time stated as the 
time at which the election commenced. 
Although he did not agree with the 
particular period indicated by the hon. 
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Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), 
he thought he could suggest a mode by 
which this object could be accomplished. 
He did not see why the Bill should not 
provide for a stated time, such as that 
fixed by an Order in Council, or by the 
Proclamation announcing the Dissolution 
of Parliament and the time for the 
assembling of the new Parliament. That 
date would depend entirely upon the 
Proclamation and its publication in Zhe 
Gazette ; and he cid not see why some- 
thing of the same sort might not be 
done in regard to the election expenses. 
If the Act did not contain a clause to 
this effect, he was satisfied it would be 
the cause of great hardship by-and-bye. 
It was no answer to say that the matter 
was one that could be left to the Judges. 
Judges were, like all other human beings, 
fallible mortals. Their Judgments con- 
flicted every day ; and if it were intended 
that the Bill should provide against the 
commission of corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices, it should also provide against the 
occurrence of cases of hardship. He 
trusted that when the subject came up 
again it would be competent for the 
Attorney General, or for somebody 
else, to move a clause fixing a limit 
as to the period at which the election 
commenced. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES wished to ask a 
question of the Attorney General. The 
clause contained the expression “‘ before 
or after the election,” and he wished to 
know whether the expenses incurred by 
a candidate in respect of registration 
before the election would come within 
the clause ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied in the negative. 
The expenses connected with the regis- 
tration generally would certainly not 
come within the words “conduct or 
management” of an election. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to make 
a suggestion to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman which he thought would 
facilitate the disposal of the question— 
namely, that they ought to exclude from 
the cognizance of any Court which would 
have to adjudicate upon questions arising 
out of an election all matters relating 
to registration on either side. Unless 
there were specific words to exclude the 
legitimate action of the candidate in 
connection with the registration of voters, 
he was afraid that some difficulty might 
arise. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinek 





Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
clause related to the expenditure of can. 
didates, and he should like to have some 
general idea as to where they were, 
In the last discussion upon the subject, 
nothing was said upon the question of 
the continuity of the election; but it 
was said that it ought to be left to the 
Judge who tried the Election Petition, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R, 
Assheton Cross) had called attention to 
Clause 60 of the Bill. Now, Clause 60 
was as clear as possible. It said— 


“Tn the Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts, as 
amended by this Act, the expression ‘ candidate 
at an election’ means, unless the context other. 
wise requires, any person elected to serve in 
Parliament at such election, and any person 
who has been nominated as a candidate at such 
election, or has been declared by himself or by 
others to be a candidate, on or after the day of 
the issue of the writ for such election, or after 
the dissolution or vacancy in consequence of 
which such writ has been issued, and the ex- 
pression ‘ candidate’ shall be construed accord- 


ingly.” 

It seemed to him that that clause was as 
clear as any words could be, and that it 
limited the effect of Clause 7 in refer- 
ence to a candidate at any election, by 
providing that he should be a person 
who had been nominated as a candidate, 
who had been declared by himself or 
others to be a candidate on or after tho 
day of the issue of the Writ, or after 
the Dissolution or the vacancy in con- 
sequence of which the Writ had been 
issued. The Attorney General said he 
would see about that when they came to 
Clause 60; but what he (Sir George 
Campbell) wanted to know was, whether 
the Attorney General intended that the 
maximum expenditure should be limited 
to a few days after the vacancy had 
occurred, or whether he intended to 
strike out that part of the clause alto- 
gether, and leave it to the discretion of 
the Judge ? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) as to the pro- 
priety of defining in the Bill the time 
at which the election commenced. At 
present, it was not at all certain, espe- 
cially when they remembered the re- 
marks of the Attorney General, that the 
Bill would fix a limit in any way. To 
show how the matter would work if a 
definite limit were not fixed, he would 
call attention to the case of an hon. 
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Gentleman who was in the last Parlia- 
ment, but who was not a Member of 
the present one. It was a common re- 
port that that Gentleman, who for some 
time represented a large borough con- 
stituency, was in the habit of making 
all sorts of excuses for giving presents 
to his constituents. He gave them pre- 
sents at Christmas; and whenever any 
member of his family was married, he 
gave a wedding present to every elec- 
tor in the borough, and in that way he 
was able to “nurse” the borough in 
that most open manner. Now, he (Mr. 
Biggar) did not think that acts of that 
kind would be brought within the pur- 
view of the present Bill, because it 
would not be held that the hon. Gentle- 
man was a candidate in any sense of the 
word, and there was no continuity be- 
tween the presentation of wedding gifts 
and something that was to take place 
hereafter in connection with the repre- 
sentation of the borough. Therefore, 
he did not think the Bill would be of 
any practical use in such a case, because 
it could be evaded with the greatest 
ease. In 1868, he (Mr. Biggar) had 
something to do with the Election for 
Belfast, at which the hon. Baronet, now 
Member for Londonderry (Sir Thomas 
M‘Clure) was one of the successful can- 
didates. A practice which the present 
Bill declared to be illegal was at that 
time frequently resorted to. But the 
committee of the then candidate (Sir 
Thomas M‘Clure) would not engage 
cars to take the voters to the poll, and 
the candidate himself declined to do it. 
But what occurred? A numberof car- 
drivers, on the chance of getting paid in 
the end, supplied cars on the day of elec- 
tion, and he (Mr. Biggar) and others 
went round among the members of the 
Liberal Party to collect subscriptions to 
pay the car-drivers for the services they 
hadrendered. Thecandidatespent money 
most lavishly in any way that he held to 
belegal ; but he declined to spend money 
illegally. Nevertheless, the men were 
paid, and the law wasevaded. He (Mr. 
Biggar) really did not see that anything 
would be practically gained by fixing a 
limit of time at which the election should 
be said to commence, because such a 
provision would be quite as easily evaded 
as any election payment which took 
place before the time named. Perhaps 
the Committee would allow him to give 
another illustration. It was the case 
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of another candidate for Parliamentary 
honours who would not bribe the elec- 
tors. His opponent, however, bribed, 
and succeeded in being returned. The 
noble Lord who was the unsuccessful 
candidate (Lord Cochrane), and who 
only obtained a small number of votes, 
then called together the men who had 
given him their support, and made a 
large and liberal present to each of 
them. What was the result? When 
the next vacancy occurred the noble 
Lord was again a candidate, and he got 
in with flying colours. But on that 
occasion he was by no means s0 liberal 
or friendly towards those who had 
placed him in a position of honour. He 
had succeeded in carrying his point, 
and was Member for the borough of 
Stafford for one Parliament; but the 
noble Lord declined, under any circum- 
stances, to make a present to those who 
had voted for him on the second occa- 
sion, on the ground that it would be 
held to be bribery. He (Mr. Biggar) 
was of opinion that there was not a 
single provision in the Bill which could 
not be evaded with the greatest ease, 
and he believed that all the time which 
was being wasted in the discussion of 
the Bill might be much more profitably 
spent. 

Mr. HICKS said, he would place 
himself entirely in the hands of the 
Committee. He should be very sorry 
to waste the time of the Committee un- 
necessarily, and therefore, if it was so 
desired, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON moved, in 
page 4, line 12, to leave out ‘an illegal,” 
and insert ‘‘a corrupt.’”? The object of 
this section of the clause was to define 
the punishment for the offence of paying 
expenses in excess of the maximum 
amount specified in the 1st Schedule of 
the Act. He did not think that it was 
likely that any candidate would be found 
who would knowingly exceed the maxi- 
mum expenses allowed under the Bill, 
but in future elections the candidate 
would be more or less in the hands of 
his agents. It would be the agent who 
would have to make the payments ; and 
if any election agent knowingly exceeded 
the maximum scale, it appeared to him 
that the punishment named in the Bill 
was hardly sufficient for the offence. If 
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an agent knowingly committed this 
offence, it was provided that he should 
be held guilty of an illegal practice, and 
the punishment for illegal practices was 
a fine of £100, together with incapacity 
during a period of five years from the 
time of the election for being registered 
as an elector, or voting at any election 
in the United Kingdom, whether Par- 
liamentary election or any other election, 
for a public office. If the Amendment 
were adopted, persons who knowingly 
exceeded the maximum scale of ex- 
penses would be found guilty of a cor- 
rupt practice, in regard to which the 
punishment was much more severe, the 
offender being liable to be imprisoned 
for one year and fined £200. If an 
agent who committed this offence was 
only to be liable to a fine of £100 and 
five years’ disfranchisement, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Buxton) that the penalty 
would amount to absolutely nothing. 
So far as the fine was concerned, it 
would simply be made an addition to 
the other election expenses of the can- 
didate; and as to the disfranchisement 
for five years, he did not see how the 
election agent of a candidate was likely 
to have the power of using his vote at 
any election for that period of time. 
Consequently, the punishment amounted 
to almost nothing. If th8 Attorney Ge- 
neral could see his way to the adoption 
of this Amendment, he (Mr. Buxton) 
did not think the candidate would ever 
render himself liable to the penalty, and 
the only result would be to make it a 
harder and sharper punishment upon 
any agent who might be guilty of a 
corrupt act. It might, of course, be 
used against a candidate who was guilty 
of the same offence, but he could not 
imagine that any candidate would know- 
ingly commit an act of this kind. He 
begged to propose the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
12, to leave out ‘‘an illegal,” and insert 
‘* a corrupt.””—( Ir. Francis Buxton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he thought they 
ought all to be obliged to the hon. Mem- 
ber for his very moderate proposal. The 
only wonder was that the hon. Member 
stopped where he did. For his own 
part, he (Mr. Lewis) would not have felt 


Mr. Francis Buxton 
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surprised if the hon. Member had pro- 
posed to inflict capital punishment on 
Members guilty of offences against the 
Bill. There would have been just as 
much sense in the one proposal as ip 
the other. Some hon. Members never 
seemed to be satisfied unless they were 
proposing the infliction of penal seryj. 
tude upon their fellow-Members. Nov, 
what was the proposal? A stupid agent 
or a foolish candidate exceeded the 
maximum scale of election expenses, 
and an hon. Member sitting for a miser- 
ably small borough, where there need be 
no election expenses at all, got up and 
said that if a man did that, he should 
be sent to prison for one year with hard 
labour. He should like to know in what 
school the hon. Gentleman had been 
trained, and what lawyer or philosopher 
he had sat at the feet of? He (Mr. 
Lewis) presumed that hon. Members 
were sent to that House to make laws 
that would carry with them the respect 
of the people, and not to introduce ruth- 
less and reckless propositions which 
could only earn the contempt of the 
people. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General seemed to regard the proposal 
with as much horror as he (Mr. Lewis) 
did; but he thought it ought to be 
noticed generally by the public what 
punishment, in the opinion of an hon. 
Member, ought to be inflicted upon a 
candidate who exceeded the maximum 
expenditure allowed by law. He thought 
the Amendment was utterly unworthy 
of consideration. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would withdraw the Amendment. 
The offence which he proposed to visit 
with a year’s imprisonment was, after 
all, not so much a malum in se as a 
malum prohibitum. The offence would 
cause a candidate to lose his seat. If 
either he or the election agent know- 
ingly exceeded the maximum of expen- 
diture, that result would follow. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) that it was 
unreasonable to subject such an offence 
to the punishment described in the Bill 
for corrupt practices. 

Mr FRANCIS BUXTON said, that 
after the remarks which had been made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman he 
would not press the Amendment. Of 
course he knew that the candidate, under 
the clause as it stood, would lose his 
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seat; but the agent would get off scot- 
free, and that was what he objected to. 
It might be said that an action could be 
prought against the agent after the 
election was over; but he was afraid 
that if a candidate took that extreme 
course he would never find another 
agent who would be willing to act for 
him. He begged to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
placed upon the Paper the following 
new sub-section after Sub-section 2 :— 

“ Any person who does any act which, if it 
were committed by a candidate or his agent, 
would be a corrupt practice, illegal practice, 
illegal payment, employment or hiring, shall be 
guilty of the same offences, and be liable to the 
same penalties, as if he were himself such can- 
didate or agent; and any person not being an 
election agent who pays any money or incurs 
any expense (not included within the expenses 
returned by the candidate or his agent) in pro- 
moting the election of any candidate shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice.” 


He did not propose to move that section 
now; but he thought he would best 
consult the convenience of the Committee 
if he were to postpone it until they 
reached Clause 22, which related to the 
payment of expenses through an election 
agent. 

Mr. BIGGAR moved the omission of 
Sub-section 3, which was as follows :— 

“ Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the right of a creditor who when the ex- 
pense was incurred was ignorant of the ex- 
perse being incurred in contravention of this 
section.” 


He believed that, asa general rule, cor- 
tupt expenditure was not intentionally 
incurred, and the cases in which gross 
and systematic bribery and corruption 
were practised were very few. He be- 
lieved that in the great majority of cases 
the candidate intended to act in perfect 
good faith, and not to bribe the con- 
stituency at all. The position the can- 
didate was in was this. First of all, he 
came into contact with all sorts of people 
who did electioneering work, and these 
men, when the election was over, having 
played some small part in accompanying 
the candidate in his canvass, furnished 
an account for their services at a most 
exorbitant rate. The candidate knew 


very well that the claim was of a fraudu- 
lent and an extortionate nature; but, at 
the same time, the person who made it 
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knew very well that in most cases the 
candidate would not have the courage 
to defend any action that might be 
brought against him. In the next place, 
the persons by whom such claims were 
made were men of straw from whom no 
costs could be recovered if they failed 
to make their claim good. Therefore, 
in most cases, the candidate was com- 
pelled to compromise the action on un- 
fair terms, or to fight it out in Court, 
where he might, perhaps, get an award 
from a jury for some small sum slightly 
above the sum paid into Court, which 
would compel him to pay very heavy 
costs. He believed that his hon. Col- 
league (Mr. Fay), after the last Election, 
received an account from the keeper of 
an hotel for the full value of everything 
supplied, and at the foot of the bill a 
sum of £100 was added for the use of 
the house. His hon. Colleague was 
charged in other respects quite a sufli- 
cient sum to pay the hotel-keeper all 
reasonable and proper charges, and he, 
therefore, refused to pay this item, and 
the hotel-keeper put the case in the 
hands of an attorney, who brought an 
action in one of the Superior {Oourts. 
Thereupon, there were applications for 
particulars and all sorts of things, which 
very rapidly swelled the bill of costs, 
and his hon. Colleague in the end had 
to pay a large sum in addition to the 
extravagant amount he had paid in the 
first instance. If he had gone before a 
jury his position would have been this. 
If he failed to obtain’a verdict, he would 
have had to pay a large additional sum 
in costs; and if he got a verdict, he 
would have been entirely unable to re- 
cover costs from the plaintiff, who wasa 
man of no means whatever, and had 
neither reputation nor capital. The 
inevitable result was that he was bound 
to incur a loss; and, therefore, he came 
to a compromise rather than be put to 
further trouble and expense. He would 
give another illustration. Inthe Derry 
Election in 1881 a newspaper account 
for £109 was sent in for printing and 
advertizing. Some of the items were 
charged 10 times more than the ordi- 
nary price. The account was, therefore, 
refused to be paid, and the newspaper 
proprietor threatened legal proceedings 
against him (Mr. Biggar), who was re- 
sponsible for the account. He declined, 
however, to give way, and required 
each item to be examined by some com 
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petent person, and taxed. As he had 
said, proceedings were threatened against 
him; but he refused to be victimized, 
and in the end a sum of £30 was taken 
in settlement of a claim of £109. That 
certainly proved that the claim was 
fraudulent and unjust. At the last 
Election for,;Cavan, a personation agent 
made a claim of £10 against him when 
he was only ontitled to a sum of 18s. 10d. 
He offered the sum to which the man 
was fairly entitled, whereupon he was 
threatened with legal proceedings; but, 
seeing that he stood firm, the man ulti- 
mately took the 18s. 10d. instead of the 
£10 he at first claimed. But the man 
who made a perfectly dishonest claim 
got off scot-free, and suffered nether 
fine nor imprisonment; whereas, if he 
(Mr. Biggar) had entered into a com- 
promise with him, and had given him 
more than he was entitled to, he might 
have been unseated under this clause 
for making an illegal payment, whereas 
the party who forced him into making 
the illegal payment would have got off 
scot-free on the plea that he did not 
know that it was an illegal claim. But 
newspaper men and car-drivers, and all 
persons of that kind, knew perfectly 
well that the claims they were constantly 
in the habit of making were fraudulent, 
dishonest, and illegal, and it was alto- 
gether improper that they should be 
specially exempted from liability, seeing 
that they were the very persons who 
forced the candidate to make these il- 
legal payments. A vast majority of 
candidates were most anxious to keep 
down the expenses of an election, but 
excessive expenditure was forced upon 
them by persons who resorted to a system 
of extortion and fraud. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the Committee 
would consent to strike out these three 
lines, and render persons who made an 
illegal claim just as responsible as the 
candidate who paid it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, leave 
out sub-section (3).—(IMr. Biggar.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he thought that 
the sub-section as it stood would give 
rise to considerable difficulty. A claim 
might be made upon the candidate, and 
the agent would say—‘‘I gave no such 
order; you have quite misunderstood 


Mr. Biggar 
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me, and I do not owe you a penny.” 
Then this section would come in, and 
the creditor would say that the agent 
had disregarded his claim altogether, 
and he would bring an action, and, as 
they all knew, there were plenty of 
people who were able to persuade juries 
that right was wrong, or something that 
seemed wrong. Witnesses sometimes 
overstepped the words of truth. He 
would assume that the candidate was 
beaten in the action, and that it was 
held that according to law his agent had 
ordered the articles. Was the candidate 
in that case to lose his seat, and the 
agent by the result of that action to be 
liable to penalties? The right of the 
creditor was preserved, and if it was 
established ultimately, important conse- 
quences would follow. How could the 
Attorney General save the candidate or 
the agent ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he quite understood 
the objection that was raised to the sub- 
section, and in the interests of the honest 
creditor he was not propared to say that 
it was legally necessary at all. Never- 
theless, as the matter was somewhat 
doubtful, he had considered it objection- 
able to leave the law in an uncertain 
state. Ho thought they ought to say 
what they meant, and if they were of 
opinion that a creditor should be entitled 
to recover a just claim, then he thought 
they ought to say so. They sanctioned 
by the Bill the employment of committee 
rooms. Suppose that a candidate was 
entitled to have five committee rooms, 
and an application was made to a per- 
son to supply a sixth. The person who 
lent the room might not know that it 
was a sixth committee room. Why, 
then, should he not, being a honest cre- 
ditor, have the right to say—‘‘I did not 
know that it was in excess of the number 
provided by law.” In such a case, this 
sub-section entitled the creditor to be 
paid; and if they said that he should 
not be paid, they would afford an oppor- 
tunity for a person to say—‘ We will 
spend as much as we like;” and then 
turn round and say—‘‘ We knowingly 
exceeded the maximum of expenditure, 
and therefore you cannot recover.” He 
was of opinion that everything ought to 
be perfectly clear one way or the other, 
whether such a defence ought to exist or 
not. He thought they ought to get at 
the person who did wrong if they could ; 
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but the honest creditor would have done 
no wrong. What he did he would have 
done unintentionally, not knowing any- 
thing to the contrary ; and they ought to 

rotect him and enable him to recover his 
debt. He did not see, because the cre- 
ditor recovered and showed that the sum 
was due, that the candidate was placed 
in any worse position. The effect upon 
him would always depend upon the fact 
that the amount was found to be duo by 
the jury. The sub-section had been 
introduced into the Bill with the view 
of protecting the honest creditor, and of 
indicating to County Court Judges that 
Parliament did not intend that the honest 
creditor should not be paid by those who 
had chosen to disobey the law. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he did not think that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
had quite understood the objection 
which had been taken by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis). The question which his 
hon. Friend put was this. Supposing 
the return of election expenses came up 
to the maximum scale, and then an 
honest creditor put in a claim for some- 
thing additional, what would be the 
position of the candidate if he paid that 
claim? If he refused it, it would be 
submitted to the verdict of a jury, which 
would probably go against him. If 
he paid it, he would incur the penalty 
of having exceeded the maximum scale 
of expenditure allowed by law. He 
spoke feelingly on this point, because, 
after his election expenses were returned 
in 1868, a person at Deal brought an 
action against him to recover the cost of 
certain hired carriages. Now, certainly, 
he had never hired the carriages, nor 
had his agent hired them; but, not- 
withstanding, an intelligent jury decided 
that he ought to pay for them. The 
same case might occur again. At the 
time of which he spoke the candidate 
was not subjected to these terrible penal 
clauses. Under this clause, if he re- 
sisted the claim he was subjected to an 
action at law, and if he paid it he was 
liable to go to prison and lose his seat. 
He thought that was an unfortunate 
dilemma in which to place a candidate. 

Tnuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had endeavoured 
to explain the position of the matter. 
Either the candidate would owe the 
money or he would not, and the finding 
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of ajury would not put him in a worse 
position than by law he would be in 
before the action was brought. The 
candidate would have a perfect right to 
say that he did not enter into a contract 
or incur the expenditure, and that he 
should not lose his seat; and if the 
Judge was of the same opinion, then, 
under Clause 17 of the Bill, it would be 
found that every protection was given 
which could be given to meet the very 
case that was referred to. If the can- 
didate went before the Judge and said, 
“T know nothing at all about it,” 
then the words of Clause 17 covered the 
case. If any further words were neces- 
sary to give full protection to the candi- 
date, he would be glad to insert them. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he thought 
the Attorney General was quite right in 
the position he took. It would be a 
monstrous thing to say that because a 
candidate had exceeded the maximum 
expenditure allowed by law a creditor 
should be prevented from recovering an 
honest debt. He would, however, call 
the attention of the Attorney General to 
language used in the earlier part of the 
section which, in his opinion, made it 
necessary that this sub-section should 
be inserted. The clause said, in the 
second line— 


‘No sum shall be paid and no expense shall 
be incurred by a candidate at an election or his 
election agent, whether before, during, or after 
an election, on account of or in respect of or 
incidental to such election, in excess of any 
maximum amount in that behalf specified in 
the first schedule to this Act.’’ 


Those words were very strong indeed, 
and he had no doubt, if this sub-section 
were struck out, that not only the 
County Oourt Judge, but every other 
Judge, would be inclined to say that any 
expenditure beyond the maximum could 
not be paid. At the same time, he was 
bound to agreee with the Attorney 
General that if an order had been given 
and the expenses incurred the creditor 
ought to be paid. 

Mr. WARTON said, there was one 
point to which he desired to call the 
attention of the Attorney General. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must, as a 
lawyer, know perfectly well that there 
was no obligation on the part of the 
candidate to spend more than a certain 
amount of money; but the fact that 
more was expended could in no way 
affect the rights of the creditor. There- 
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fore this section was clearly unnecessary, 
and he thought it was a very bad prac- 
tice to load Bills with words which were 
not necessary, and which only led to dis- 
cussion. Besides, the words, if unne- 
cessary, were actually mischievous when 
they looked at the rest of the Bill. In 
Clause 6 they had provided that— 

‘* No payment or contract for payment shall, 
for the purpose of promoting or procuring the 
election of a candidate at any election, be made 
(ec) on account of any committee room in excess 
of the number allowed by the first schedule to 
this Act.” 

This sub-section provided— 

“That nothing shall affect the right of a 
creditor who when the expense was incurred 
was ignorant of the expense being incurred in 
contravention of the section.” 

It might be urged that as Section 6 
made no reservation of the rights of a 
creditor at all in reference to committee 
rooms, he would not be able to recover 
an honest debt notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of this sub-section. Suppose 
the candidate was allowed to hire five 
committee rooms, and an agent from 
some negligence, or, perhaps, through 
design, hired six simultaneously, would 
he be in a position to say to each of the 
six persons from whom a room was hired 
that there had been an excessive expen- 
diture, so far as the Act was concerned, 
and he was not allowed to pay for more 
than five—would he, therefore, escape 
payment in the case of all six? If the 
creditor said, ‘‘That does not affect 
me,” the answer would be that it did, 
because by Clause 6 his rights were not 
guarded, although they might be by 
Clause 7. What was the construction 
that was to be put upon the Act if the 
rights of the creditor were preserved in 
one section and not in another, so far 
as committee rooms were concerned? 
Were they to interfere with the contract 
between the candidate and his agent, 
and the contract between the agent and 
the creditor? No lawyer would for one 
moment pretend to say that this sub- 
section was necessary. The hon. and 
learned Member for East Surrey (Mr. 
Grantham) seemed to think there was 
something in the words of the second 
line of the clause, ‘‘ that no sum be paid 
and no expenses incurred in excess of 
the maximum amount.”’ It was obvious, 
however, that that related to the maxi- 
mum expenses of a candidate at an 
election, and did not affect the present 
question, which applied to a single item. 


Mr, Warton 
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His own impression was that the sub. 
section was unnecessary, and that it 
would lead to various dangers—among 
others, to the danger that the extor. 
tioners, who abounded at election times, 
would be induced to make all sorts of 
extravagant claims. He had no objee- 
tion to give to a creditor his just rights, 
but nothing more, and he looked upon 
the sub-section as dangerous, unneces- 
sary, and inconsistent. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked the 
Attorney General how Section 7 would 
operate in such a case as this. Suppose 
the candidate had already expended the 
maximum amount allowed by the Act, 
and after the election was over a dis- 
honest claim was made against him, 
would any expenditure he incurred in 
defending himself against such a claim 
be regarded as excessive expenditure 
over the maximum ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Certainly not. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the fact that 
the clause was directed against a candi- 
date making an illegal payment might 
suggest that the creditor was making 
a fraudulent claim, and was threatening 
proceedings against the candidate un- 
less the claim was satisfied. They all 
knew that in election times, in every 
constituency, a certain number of per- 
sons turned up with the sole intention 
of preying upon the unfortunate candi- 
date. In some places they were more 
plentiful than in others, but every- 
where they existed to some extent, and 
he was afraid that the Attorney General 
was making express provisions in the 
interest of such individuals. If the case 
were one of a candidate or an agent in- 
advertently engaging a committee room, 
it would hardly be worth discussing; 
but what really would occur would be 
this—that some person would furnish 
an account for a committee room, which 
had probably never been hired at all, 
and then the candidate, by the threat of 
an action, would be induced to com- 
promise what he believed to be a dis- 
honest claim. He (Mr. Biggar) thought 
the section would produce a mischievous 
effect, and that it ought to be struck 
out. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that, in addition to 
the difficulty which had occurred to his 
mind a short time ago, the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton), that the retention of 
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this sub-section was likely to increase 
fraudulent claims, struck him as having 
considerable force. He was also bound 
to say that the criticisms of his hon. and 
learned Friend in regard to the differ- 
ence apparent between Clause 6 and 
Qlause 7 was perfectly well - founded. 
It was obvious that a distinction was 
drawn in preserving the rights of credi- 
tors in Ulause 7, and ignoring them in 
Clause 6; and as it was evident that the 
Attorney General was not very much in 
love with the section, he trusted the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would consent to 
meet it. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
thought his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General would acquit him of 
any desire to prevent the Committee 
from coming to a decision upon the 
clause; but he could not help pointing 
out that this sub-section was in contra- 
diction to the main principle and idea of 
the Bill. He understood that the object 
of the Bill was to prevent any expenses 
beyond reasonable expense being in- 
curred, and thus of obviating any possi- 
bility of bribery. The point at which 
the Bill started was, that it was a great 
object for every member of a consti- 
tuency to see what he could get out of 
the unfortunate candidate. There might 
be a good many dishonest creditors, and 
only one who was honest so far as bri- 
bery was concerned, and yet they pro- 
vided nothing in the Bill to protect the 
right of the creditor who, when the ex- 
penditure was incurred, was ignorant 
that it was being incurred in violation of 
the Act. He thought that militated 
against the spirit which animated the 
whole of the Bill; and it would further 
the object of the Attorney General if he 
would strike out this section altogether, 
and place every member of every con- 
stituency in the same category of being 
unable to bribe anyhow. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that, what the 
Attorney General did was this. In a 
subsequent part of the Bill he provided 
that the candidate should supply a return 
of his election expenses; but he would 
not naturally supply a return of unsettled 
claims. These unsettled claims would 
not be settled for months, or perhaps 
for years, and until they were it would 
be impossible to test the question whe- 
ther the payments by the candidate had 
been excessive or not. He presumed it 


was one of the principles of the law that 
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every person was supposed to know what 
the law was, and he therefore did not 
see why they should insert a provision 
giving a special favour to a person who 
made a dishonest and illegal claim. 

Mr. HICKS said, he should like to 
know from the Attorney General what 
was to be the position of a candidate in 
regard to a creditor who sent in a bill 
to him for, say, the hire of carriages. 
The candidate and his agent would say 
that they had given no such order at 
all. Was the person who sent in the 
claim entitled to recover from the candi- 
date, he being the sitting Member at the 
time; and might the result of the suc- 
cess of the creditor’s application be to 
deprive the sitting Member of his seat ? 

Mr. CALLAN (who rose amid loud 
calls for a Division) said, that he did not 
intend to be put down because hon. 
Members were impatient. He intended 
to be heard, and it was such conduct as 
this, on the Government side of the 
House, that had brought about the 
Monaghan defeat. [Cries of ‘ Ques- 
tion!”?] He wanted to know from the 
Attorney General whether the clause 
would apply to expenses that were in- 
curred in consequence of the provisions 
of the Act ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause dealt 
only with expenditure that went beyond 
the maximum election expenses. Sup- 
pose a candidate had spent, say, a sum of 
£500 which he was entitled to spend, 
and he and the election agent knew that 
the maximum expenditure had been in- 
curred, then, if he afterwards went and 
expended more, that would be illegal 
expenditure ; and the question was whe- 
ther the creditor would be entitled to 
recover it. Would it be honest to say 
that, because the candidate had already 
expended the £500 he was authorized to 
expend, the creditor should not recover 
what was a perfectly legal debt? He 
thought there was much force in what 
had been said by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), and 
he would, therefore, consider whether a 
similar promise ought not to be added 
to Section 6 as that which was now pro- 
posed to be added to Section 7. It was 
quite evident that Clause 6 prohibited 
expenditure which would not be pro- 
hibited under the present clause, and 
therefore he would consider the matter, 
which was well worthy of attention. 


( Twelfth Night. | 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
what the Attorney General said would 
make matters worse rather than better. 
He understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to intimate that he would in- 
troduce a provision into a subsequent 
part of the Bill to make illegal and cor- 
rupt certain acts on the part of an elector 
which were previously not only un- 
punishable but regarded as perfectly 
proper. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 144 ; 
Noes 73: Majority 71. — (Div. List, 
No. 157.) 


Mr. HIOKS said, he had placed upon 
the Paper an Amendment, in line 14, to 
leave out the words “‘ was ignorant of 
the expense being,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘had no means of knowing 
that the expense was being.” He was 
in hopes that it would not be necessary 
to take up the time of the Committee by 
formally moving this Amendment, be- 
cause he thought the Attorney General 
might feel disposed, if he did not alto- 
gether accept the Amendment, to intro- 
duce words of his own in order to 
strengthen the clause, and protect a 
bond fide honest candidate. In order to 
afford him an opportunity of doing so 
he would move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 14, leave out ‘ was ignorant 
of the expense being,’ and insert “had no 
means of knowing that the expense was being.” 
—(Mr. Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
sea to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscueEtt) said, the hon. 
Member seemed to be of opinion that 
under the clause it might be open to a 
creditor to say he did not know anything 
about what the law was, although he 
might know that he was doing an illegal 
act. He did not think that that was the 
construction that would be put upon the 
section; but he saw no objection to 
making it perfectly clear, and therefore 
he would insert the words “in fact.” 

Mr. HICKS: ‘In law or in fact?” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHeEi) said, it would be 
only necessary to insert the words ‘in 
fact. 


Amendment negatived. 
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Question proposed, in page 4, line 15, 
after the word ‘‘ being,” insert the words 
‘in fact.”—{ The Solicitor General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, that before the 
Committee parted with the clause, he 
was anxious to draw attention to an 
observation which fell from the Attorney 
General in the early part of the discus- 
sion which he was afraid might be mis- 
understood. The Attorney General said 
he understood there was a general agree- 
ment that certain matters should be 
left for settlement until they reached 
the Schedules of the Bill; but, although 
the Attorney General said that a general 
agreement had been come to, he (Mr. 
Lewis) did not wish it to be supposed 
that he was an assenting party. Ona 
former occasion, they had come to a 
decision that they could not define by 
legal words when an election might be 
said to commence, and that was the only 
agreement they came to on that point. 
When they came to deal with the Sche- 
dules, it would be necessary to provide 
for two or three separate things so far 
as the maximum of expenditure was 
concerned—namely, for the distinction 
between single and double seats, the 
difference between election contests 
which took place in double constitu- 
encies at a General Election and on 
the occasion of casual vacancies, and 
other distinctions. Then there would 
be a difference in the case of elections 
which occurred suddenly, and others 
which might last for four or five months. 
Until these various matters were settled 
it would be impossible ,to fix a maxi- 
mum, and he therefore reserved every- 
thing he might have to say on that 
question until they came to the Sche- 
dules later on. 

Caprain AYLMER said, that nearly 
every mode of expenditure that was 
possible was mentioned in this clause, 
and the cost of the next General Elec- 
tion would be a very heavy one, because 
the Bill would be very little understood, 
and there would be numerous actions 
brought against outsiders immediately 
after the election. It would be abso- 
lutely necessary that on such occasions 
the candidate should be represented at 
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the trial in order to see that he was not 
inculpated by the charges that were 
brought against other persons. That 
would entail a heavy expense, and it 
was most likely that actions would be 
brought in order to see whether any- 
thing might turn up which could pos- 
sibly void the election. It would be 
just as well to know before the Bill 
passed, whether expenses incurred in 
that way would be included in the 
maximum authorized expenditure ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had already 
stated that such expenditure would not 
be included. 

Carrain AYLMER said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had answered the 
question in regard to another case 
altogether. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 8 (Procurement of voting by 
unqualified voters to be illegal prac- 
tice). 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
clause stated that if any person induced 
or procured any person to vote at an 
election whom at the time he knew to 
be prohibited from voting, he should be 
guilty of an illegal practice. He wanted 
to know what the Attorney General 
meant by the use of the word “ pro- 
hibited,” because the register, of course, 
would have been made up, and that 
would give the names of the voters who 
were legally entitled to vote? In the 
Bill, as it was originally drawn, other 
words were used—namely, ‘‘ whom at 
the time he knew to be disqualified ; ” 
and he noticed that in the marginal note 
attached to the clause the word was 
“unqualified,” and not ‘ prohibited.” 
In order to prevent any confusion he 
wished to ask the Attorney General 
what was meant by the word ‘ pro- 
hibited ?’? Was it intended that the re- 
gister should not be conclusive? What 
was the meaning of the word ‘pro- 
hibited,” and in what sense did it differ 
from the old word ‘‘ disqualified,”’ which 
appeared in the former Bill? In order 
to raiso the question in a regular man- 
ner, he would move, as a matter of 
form, to insert, after the word ‘ pro- 
hibited,” the words “though on the 
register.”” 
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Amendment proposed, in line 17, after 
the word ‘‘ prohibited,” insert the words 
‘though on the register.’—(Sir R. 
Assheton Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were persons 
whose names appeared on the register 
who were not entitled to vote, such as 
policemen and others, who were pro- 
hibited from voting by Statute. The 
clause applied to any person who was 
not entitled to vote. The names of euch 
persons were not struck off the register, 
but the persons themselves were pro- 
hibited by Statute from voting. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was not quite 
sure whether he was right or not; but, 
speaking from recollection, he believed 
that a person who removed from a bo- 
rough and lost his occupation franchise 
could vote, although prohibited. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was a matter 
which applied only to the qualification. 
He would take care that the point which 
had been raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
should be duly considered. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
it was rather a strong thing to say that 
a man who became a policeman, and 
whose name was on the register, was 
guilty of an illegal practice if he voted. 
He might have become a policeman 
since his name appeared on the register, 
and it was rather a strong thing indeed 
to put him under penalties for commit- 
ting an illegal practice. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had already 
promised to look carefully into the mat- 
ter. His only desire was to see the law 
carried out as simply as possible. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he presumed that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not mean to take the 
case of a man who had had a quali- 
fication, and had parted with it. Such 
a man would have a right to vote, al- 
though his name might be struck out 
on a scrutiny. He would not press the 
Amendment further. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. GORST moved, in page 4, line 
18, after the word “ election” to insert 
[Twelfth Night.) 
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‘‘or being acandidate engages ina house- 
to-house canvass.’”’ He proposed this 
Amendment in order to test the sincerity 
of the Committee, and particularly the 
sincerity of hon. Members sitting oppo- 
site. Nothing had been more strongly 
denounced than the practice of canvass- 
ing from house to house. The Bill did 
put a stop to one kind of canvassing— 
namely, paid canvassing; but that was 
not enough for some people, who were 
of opinion that they ought to put a stop 
to canvassing of every description. This 
Amendment was intended to put a stop 
to a plan of canvassing which he thought 
was very degrading, and which he be- 
lieved it would be very easy to puta 
stop to—namely, the personal house-to- 
house canvass, which the candidate and 
others, to their extreme disgust, had to 
go through. He objected to this house- 
to-house canvass, first of all, because it 
had a bad moral effect. It made the 
electors believe that the persons who 
asked them for their suffrages were 
going to do them a service instead of 
undertaking a duty ; and it led the elec- 
tors to consider that they were confer- 
ring a favour by voting for the candidate 
at the election, instead of discharging, 
as they ought to discharge, an import- 
ant public function. He believed that 
the vast majority of the constituents did 
not like it. He was not qualified to 
speak about the feeiings of the working 
classes, and he was sorry that the hon. 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) was 
not in his place, in order that he might 
tell the Committee what the feeling of 
the working men was upon the matter. 
As far as his own experience went, he 
believed the working man in the con- 
stituencies did not like the intrusion of 
a number of persons into their houses 
at a time, perhaps, when they were 
having their meals, or at a time when 
they were not prepared to receive visi- 
tors. He only knew that he had been 
told constantly by the working men he 
had canvassed that they were very sorry 
such a practice existed, and that they 
did not like it, and that it ought to be 
put a stop to. [ Cries of “‘No!’’] There 
might be a difference of opinion about 
it among hon. Members; but his own 
opinion was, that the constituencies did 
not like the practice. Then, again, he 
thought it was somewhat degrading 
to the candidate himself. It did no 
good. A man could not discuss political 
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questions in the houses at which he 
called. He had no time for doing so. 
Mr. Onstow dissented.] The hon. 
Member tor Guildford (Mr. Onslow) re- 
presented a small borough; but if he 
represented a constituency that was rea- 
sonably large the hon. Member would 
not find time to discuss political ques- 
tions in a house-to-house canvass. All 
that he could really do was to shake 
hands with the voter and ask how he 
was going to vote, which was really an 
infringement of the Ballot Act; and in 
many instances, when they asked a man 
how he was going to vote, his answer 
was that, as there was the ballot, he 
should please himself, and would not 
give any answer at all. The worst evil 
in this house-to-house canvassing was 
that it imposed upon the candidate 
agents he knew nothing about. It 
was all very well for the hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) and the 
right hon. Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), who were in 
no extreme danger, to say that it limited 
the expenditure. If those hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen embarked in a house- 
to-house canvass in a large borough, they 
would soon find themselves associated 
with agents of whom they knew nothing, 
and whom they would be very giad to 
get rid of, if they could only know their 
character. What happened was this. 
Persons of this description joined the 
canvassing party, and followed the candi- 
dates about through the streets, intro- 
ducing them to the electors, knocking at 
the doors for them, and taking part in 
that way in the house-to-house canvass. 
Then, if a Petition were presented, the 
candidate found it extremely difficult to 
induce an Election Judge afterwards to 
believe that a person so intimately asso- 
ciated with the candidate in his election 
canvass was not an agent. Then he 
did not see why, if this house-to-house 
canvassing was so disadvantageous to the 
candidates in the constituencies, it should 
not be prohibited by law, and why they 
should not trust to the natural operation 
of the law to put an end to it. It was 
one of those things which could not be 
abstained from unless everybody ab- 
stained ; but he believed that it was one 
of those things which every candidate 
would be glad to dispense with. [Cries 
of ‘‘No!”] He was satisfied that the 
generality of candidates at elections 
would be very glad to dispense with 
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house-to-house canvassing, but they 
could not do it unless everybody did it. 
Although there might be two or three 
hon. Members who liked house-to-house 
canvassing, generally speaking it would 
be acceptable both to the constituents 
and the candidates if the law forbade 
the continuance of the practice. Then, 
some people said—‘‘ How do you define 
house-to-house canvassing? Are you to 
forbid a candidate from calling upon his 
constituents?’ His answer to that was 
“No;” but he thought there would be 
no difficulty in expressing in words what 
house-to-house canvassing meant, and 
there would be certainly no difficulty 
when they came before an Election 
Judge in showing whether a candidate 
had been engaged in a house-to-house 
canvass or not. It would be perfectly 
easy to show where the candidate had 
crossed the line, and began the practice 
of house-to-house canvassing. It was 
entirely a matter for the candidate him- 
self, in which he would be the sole 
judge, and it would be entirely within 
his own control. No one would have 
the slightest difficulty in refraining from 
following the practice, and if he did not 
abstain from it he would know that he 
was committing an offence against the 
law. He proposed in the clause to de- 
fine what the illegal practice was, and 
to add that the candidate should be 
guilty of an illegal practice if he en- 
gaged in a house-to-house canvass. He 
hoped that all hon. Members of the 
Committee who disapproved of canvass- 
ing in general, and of house-to-house 
canvassing in particular, would support 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 18, after “ election,”’ insert 
“or being a candidate engaged in a house-to- 
house canvass.’’— (Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, his hon. and learned Friend had an- 
nounced that anybody who opposed the 
Amendment must be insincere. There- 
fore, as he (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
opposed the Amendment, he must un- 
fortunately be insincere. At any rate, 
he was sincere in his insincerity, be- 
cause, in his opinion, the Amendment 
would produce a disastrous effect. Cer- 
tainly he could not be returned for 
Woodstock if his hon. and learned 
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Friend’s Amendment were carried. In 
small boroughs—and until steps were 
taken to abolish them small boroughs 
must continue—it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the candidate to enter upon a 
house-to-house canvass. The electors 
knew that it was in the power of the 
candidate to call upon them, and they 
expected him to do so. His hon. and 
learned Friend said there was no time 
for entering into political arguments 
with a man in his own house. That 
might apply to a very large constituency ; 
but he had often engaged in long politi- 
cal arguments with the electors of Wood- 
stock, generally with the happiest re- 
sults. On several occasions he had known 
an elector to say—and, no doubt, it had 
occurred to others—on asking him to- 
wards the end of the canvass whether 
he intended to vote for him—‘‘I will 
vote for you now; but I would not have 
voted for you if you had not taken the 
trouble to come and ask me.” He 
imagined that the same thing was very 
common in the country elections among 
the farmers. When he talked of house- 
to-house canvassing, his hon. and learned 
Friend must recollect that he was apply- 
ing the clause to counties as well as to 
boroughs. In a large borough the candi- 
date might have to go up one side of 
the street and down the other, and a 
house-to-house canvass would involve an 
enormous number of visits. But in a 
county election the only way in which 
a candidate could meet the farmers was 
to call upon them at their own houses. 
He might meet some of them some- 
times atan ‘‘ordinary;’’ but, asa rule, the 
farmers did not attend public meetings, 
and if the county Member did not call 
upon them he would frequently find 
that he would lose their votes. There- 
fore, although the Amendment was good 
enough in theory, until the President of 
the Board of Trade's ideas had attained 
full development, and they had nothing 
but enormous constituencies with paid 
Members, and equal electoral districts, 
it would be ridiculous to accept an 
Amendment of this kind. It was im- 
possible to define what house-to-house 
canvassing was; and if the principle 
were carried out in all its rigour, it 
would undoubtedly lead to a great 
many Members who, like himself, 
had the honour of sitting for a small 
borough, being placed in a false posi- 
tion. 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would come to a decision on this 
point at once. He sympathized with 
the views of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), but was 
unable to see how they could be carried 
into practical effect. Tho question of 
house-to-house canvassing had been dis- 
cussed over and over again, and it had 
been proved to be a most pernicious 
practice. It did not exist to any great 
extent in large constituences, because 
there the candidates had not time for it; 
but, unfortunately, it existed largely in 
small constituencies, and had been shown 
to be very humiliating to the candidates, 
who would in many cases be very glad 
to avoid the process if they could. If it 
was allowed to continue, however, it 
would, of course, be used ; and if it were 
prohibited, the prohibition could, as it 
seemed to him, be evaded in a variety of 
ways. For instance, it was only neces- 
sary to canvass the doubtful voters, of 
whom there might only be 10 out of 40, 
in a street; and what was to prevent 
those 10 being gathered together in one 
house where they could be met by the 
candidate ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked, that such a proceeding would 
constitute a public meeting. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
‘Henry James) was of opinion that those 
voters might be got together in such a 
way as not to constitute their assembling 
into a public meeting; and, even if it 
were not so, what was to prevent the 
brother of a candidate from carrying on 
a house-to-house canvass on his behalf, 
or from asking doubtful voters to see 
him at his house or hotel with a view to 
their conversion;? He could not see any- 
thing more dangerous than the Amend- 
ment which had been moved, and there- 
fore he could not accept it, although he 
would gladly see the practice of can- 
vassing done away with. 

Mr. MONK said, ho regretted that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General was not able to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), be- 
cause he was sure that the system of 
canvassing now carried on in small 
boroughs was not only humiliating to 
the candidates, but objectionable to the 
the constituents. His view was that the 
only way in which a borough or county 
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ought to be canvassed was by public 
meetings, where candidates could be 
questioned on all political subjects in 
which their constituents were interested. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that though the 
Attorney General had said,’and the hon, 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had 
confirmed his view, that house-to-house 
canvassing was humiliating, he could not 
hold that opinion. He had had a great 
deal of it in the course of his political 
life, and he hoped to have a great deal 
more of it. His constituents felt proud 
that he had done them and himself the 
honour of canvassing them. He was 
sorry that any Gentleman sitting on 
that side of the House and calling him- 
self a Conservative should have brought 
forward an Amendment of this kind. 
He should not have been surprised if 
the Amendment had been proposed by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) ; but he was certainly sur- 
prised that it should have come from the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). 

Mr. BROADHURST said, his ex- 
perience was entirely opposed to that of 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow). His opinion was that an over- 
whelming majority of voters in the 
various constituencies objected to being 
personally bored by either candidates or 
other persons who might wish to know 
how they were going to vote. His opi- 
nion was that there should be a complete 
and absolute prohibition of canvassing 
for votes, and therefore it was he 
thought tho Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham did 
not go far enough. What was wanted 
was that persons other than candidates 
should be prohibited from canvassing. 
In the larger constituencies it had be- 
came impossible for a man who sought 
a seat in Parliament to canvass the 
whole of the voters, and if he was a poor 
man he stood at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the rich man, who 
could afford to employ an army of paid 
canvassers to do the work for him. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, ho 
entirely agreed with the hon. Memeber 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), who had 
just sat down, in his objection to the 
employment of paid canvassers ; but he 
could not see any reason why candidates 
should not be allowed to canvass per- 
sonally. He had an experience of the 
kind in the borough of Preston, in the 
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ear 1857; and his opinion, based upon 
that experience was that a large num- 
ber of the electors were delighted to see 
him, and to have from him vivd voce an 
explanation of his political opinions with 
special reference to particular questions. 
The paid canvasser being a person of 
the past, the difficulty was to define 
what canvassing really was; and this 
difficulty was one which he thought was 
insuperable, without subjecting candi- 
dates to traps and pitfalls into which, 
without the least guilty intention, they 
must inevitably fall. He thought the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
had shown clearly that it would not be 
possible to carry out the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Chatham, and he hoped no Divi- 
sion would be taken upon it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN wished to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) that the condition of 
things, when the electors of Preston were 
delighted to be personally canvassed by 
him in 1857, was very different from that 
which existed at the present time. He 
did not think the condition of things at 
the present time would be met by tho 
Amendment which had been proposed. 
It would not be possible, for instance, 
for any candidate to canvass a consti- 
tuency as large as that which he had 
the honour to represent. But, at the 
same time, this canvassing business was 
at the root of electoral corruption; and 
as the Amendment which had been pro- 
posed would deal with it to some extent 
he should support it by his vote. 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he believed the working classes in the 
constituencies were in favour of canvass- 
ing. He had the honour of sitting for 
a constituency largely composed of the 
wage-earning class, and he did not 
think his constituents regarded can- 
vassing as being either pernicious or 
humiliating, as had been suggested by 
the Attorney General. He had sat for 
the borough of Taunton, now repre- 
sented by the Attorney General, and 
he ventured to say that no ono could sit 
for that constituency without canvass- 
ing. As far as the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) was concerned, 
he denied that that Gentleman repre- 
sented the working classes. ‘That Gen- 
tleman represented a number of organi- 
zations which lived upon the working 
classes, and which, in the case of the 
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hon. Member, as also in the case of the 
hon. Member for Neweastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen), took the place of canvassers, 
and were to be maintained ; while can- 
vassing, which they believed would tend 
to the success of Conservative candidates, 
was to be abolished. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was of opinion 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had moved the Amendment could not 
have had any view other than a wish to 
test the sincerity of hon. Members sit- 
ting opposite, for it was not possible to 
imagine anything more inconsequential. 
House-to-house canvassing was precisely 
the same in one street as in another. 
Suppose there were 300 working men at 
a meeting. Was the candidate to go 
down and shake hands, without saying 
a word to them about the election about 
to take place? ‘There were persons 
who, for 25 years, had been endeavour- 
ing to bring about that state of things ; 
they wanted the candidate to dono more 
than stand on the platform, which was 
very disagreeable to some persons. Hoe 
confessed that the canvassing he had 
had to do in the three contests in which 
he had been engaged was the best 
means by which he could obtain a per- 
sonal knowledge of his constituents. So 
far from having found that at all humi- 
liating, his experience was quite to the 
contrary. When he knew thata person 
was not in favour of his candidature he 
did not take the trouble to call on him; 
he went to persons who were favourably 
disposed towards him; and he thought it 
quite right to visit his constituents in 
that way, because it had often been said 
to him—‘‘ That which is not worth ask- 
ing for is not worth having, and if you 
don’t take the trouble to come to my 
door I shall not take the trouble to go 
to the poll.’ It seemed to him that the 
idea in the minds of some hon. Mem- 
bers was that election day should be 
kept as a day of mourning. He did not 
suppose anyone wished to go back to 
the old Carnival days; but he certainly 
hoped the Bill would not be allowed to 
pass without some little liberty being 
allowed to the electors and the candidate. 
For his own part, he thought that to 
prevent the candidate seeing the voters, 
and the voters seeing the candidate, was 
simply absurd; and although a house- 
to-house canvass might be impossible in 
some constituencies, still, so long as 
it was possible in others, he regarded it 
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as a proper practice, and one that ought 
to be continued. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if he could sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) he should 
feel it his duty to move to add, after the 
word ‘‘canvass,’”’ the words ‘‘or if a 
candidate visits his constituents during 
an election.” But he hoped the hon. 
and learned Attorney General would set 
his face altogether against these little 
Amendments, and endeavour to pass the 
Bill with as little delay as possible. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
said that canvassing led the electors to 
think they were conferring a favour on 
the candidate. He looked upon it as 
conferring a very high favour indeed ; 
his recollection of one election was that 
it was a picnic from beginning to end. 
He could see nothing humiliating or de- 
grading in canvassing, although he was 
not surprised that the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
and the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) looked at it in that light. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that he did not 
think the Amendment was required, 
because in large constituencies it was 
certainly impossible for a candidate, 
without the assistance of volunteers, to 
canvass from house-to-house. Again, 
it would be impossible to canvass a 
county in this way; but in a small 
borough, as the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) had pointed out, 
canvassing was one of the most certain 
ways of winning an election. There 
were, in every constituency, numbers of 
persons who would not take any trouble 
about the election; and his own custom 
was to call, not on the friendly electors 
alone, as the hon. Member for London- 
derry did, but upon every elector, whe- 
ther favourable or unfavourable; and it 
very often happened that he was able to 
convince an unfavourable elector and 
win him over to his own side. Looking 
at the maximum expense allowed in the 
Bill, it was absolutely impossible to have 
a personal canvass in large constituen- 
cies, and with regard to them the prac- 
tice must entirely disappear. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 18; 
Noes 75: Majority 57.—(Div. List, 
No. 158.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he pro- 
posed to move an Amendment, making 


Mr. Lewis 
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it an illegal practice for an agent or any 
other person, with the approval of the 
the candidate or his committee, or an 
Association taking part in the election to 
visit houses or send circulars with the 
view of asking persons how they in- 
tended to vote. He understood the At. 
torney General had, on the last Amend- 
ment, made a speech practically in 
favour of this proposal. He did not 
know whether he was going to accept 
it; but, if so, he would not say another 
word in support of it. [The Arrornzy 
GenErat (Sir Henry James) signified 
dissent.] Then he must appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), who 
was apparently leading the Conservative 
Party, to use his influence with the At- 
torney General. Members on those 
Benches had no influence with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman—he wished they 
had—but Gentlemen opposite had very 
great influence with him, and he wished 
they would, as arbiters of the destinies 
of the Members of that House, take this 
excellent Amendment into consideration, 
and ask the Attorney General to agree 
to it. The object of his Amendment 
was not to prevent A. and B. asking 0. 
and D. how they were going to vote, 
but to put an end to the system of can- 
vassing which now existed. The Com- 
mittee had done away with paid can- 
vassers; but there would be a whole 
herd of amateurs on both sides who 
would do the work. These people, under 
the present system, unless the practice 
was put an end to, would take each of 
them a certain number of streets, visit 
every house, and write down in their 
books how the electors were going to 
vote. He thought that a bad system, 
and he believed it was also a bad sys- 
tem in the opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 19, at end, add “ any candi- 
date, or any agent of a candidate, or any other 
person with the approval of, or under tho in- 
structions of, or under the supervision of the 
candidate, or of his election agent, or of his 
committee, or of any association taking part in 
the election, visiting houses, or a place or places 
of business, or sending a letter or a circular, 
for the purpose of asking any voters how they 
intended to vote, or whether they intend to 
vote for or against any particular candidate or 
candidates, shall be guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice.”’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘“ That those words 
be there added.” 
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Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he certainly agreed 
that the practice of canvassing was dis- 
liked; but then there were many evils 
in this world which were disliked, and 
which, as they could not be got rid of, 
must be endured. ‘The result of the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment, if it were adopted, would be to 
make it an illegal practice for anyone 
to go to a neighbour’s house and say— 
“T hope you will vote for Mr. So-and- 
so;” while the latter part of it seemed 
to him unfair, inasmuch as it put the 
penalty on the wrong man. It was true 
that the object of the Bill was to keep 
corruption away from the constituencies ; 
but they must proceed on the assumption 
that the candidate was a pure-minded 
man. He hoped he might appeal to 
hon. Members not to discuss any further 
this Amendment, which the Government 
were unable to accept. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE gaid, he should 
not have risen but for the direct appeal 
made to him by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. If he could approve the 
principle of the Amendment, he should 
still think that it was expressed in an 
unfair and impracticable way; and, 
therefore, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not consider it necessary to press 


it. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he also con- 
sidered the proposal impracticable as 
against the candidate himself, and hoped 
the hon. Member would not divide the 
Committee upon it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would like to know why it was more 
wrong to canvass at a Parliamentary 
Election than at any other election? A 
man who wanted a place, or advance- 
ment of any kind, had to canvass, and 
those who did so stood a better chance 
of getting what they wanted than those 
who did not. He was quite at a loss to 
see what reason there was for making a 
distinction as against Parliamentary can- 
vassing. In the event of the Amend- 
ment being carried, which, however, he 
very much doubted, he intended to pro- 
pose an Amendment to it, because he 
considered that the Bill did not go to 
the true source of corruption—namely, 
the corruption of the candidate himself, 
for the purpose of catching votes. It 
very often happened that Sunday closers 
and such like people would come to a 
candidate in large numbers, and exer- 
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cise such influence upon him, that he 
would completely give up his own opi- 
nion. He should propose, if the Amend- 
ment were carried, to insert after the 
words, ‘‘shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice,” the following words :— 

“Any elector canvassing a Parliamentary 
candidate, or writing a letter or circular to any 
Parliamentary candidate for the purpose of 
asking such Parliamentary candidate how he 
intends to vote in Parliament, shall be guilty of 
an illegal practice.” 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the ob- 
ject of the Amendment was really to 
carry out the views of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck)—namely, to 
prevent candidates being pestered by 
people from the Contagious Diseases 
Acts Association and others, canvassing 
the candidates in theinterest of their par- 
ticular Associations. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton (Mr.Labou- 
chere) had, therefore, a clear right to ask 
the support of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Whitehaven. He (Mr. J. 
Cowen) should vote against the Amend- 
ment; but, in the event of the Amend- 
ment being carried, he should then 
propose the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 8; 
Noes 69: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 159.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that in the 
absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) he should pro- 
pose an Amendment which stood in his 
name. It was to add at the end of 
line 19— 


“ And any person, who before, during, or 
after an election, by poster, placard, cartoon, 
caricature, or other publication, knowingly 
publishes any false charge of or against a can- 
didate, or any false statement of the withdrawal 
of the candidate, in order to influence such elec- 
tion, shall be guilty of an illegal practice.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I have considered 
this proposition of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin, and I am of opi- 
nion it is notin Order here. It has no 
relevancy to this clause, which provides 
that the procurement of voting by un- 
qualified voters is an illegal practice. 
The Amendment might be introduced 
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at some later time; but it is clearly out 
of Order here. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it seomed 
to him that, if he might venture to say 
so, it was as much in Order as the last 
Amendment. The last Amendment did 
not refer in the smallest degree to the 
clause. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The last Amend- 
ment, in my opinion, referred to the 
clause distinctly. It referred to the 
question of canvassing, to which the 
clause referred. The clause referred to 
the candidature, and the Amendment 
also referred to the candidature. But 
this Amendment related to cartoons and 
caricatures, with which the clause does 
not deal in any degree. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) admitted that the subject 
dealt with by the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
was one of great importance, and sug- 
gested that if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought fit it would be better 
to bring it up as a new clause. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Parliamentary Elections 


Clause 9 (Punishment on conviction 
of illegal practice). 


Mr. J. HOLLOND moved, in page 4, 
line 22, to leavo out ‘‘ five,”’ and insert 
‘‘seven.”? His object was to extend the 
disqualification over the next Election. 
If a Parliament lived for six years the 
electors who had been disqualified for 
illegal practices at the one Election would 
be able to vote at the next Election, ifthe 
clause remained unaltered. His object 
was to stop that. It would be for the 
interest of each political Party to take 
care that those illegal practices were not 
committed, because they would then 
lose the votes of the persons committing 
the illegal practices. He was aware 
there was great objection to any pro- 
position which would increase the penal- 
ties of the Bill; and hewould, personally, 
rather trust to the disqualification of 
the electors, and the disadvantages it 
would mean to the political Party to 
which they belonged, than to any 
punishment or fine. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
22, leave out ‘‘five,’”’ and insert ‘‘seven.”’ 
—( Ur. J. Hollond.) 


The Chairman 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Coronrit NOLAN said, the Bill was 
extremely severe as it now stood, and 
he had steadily voted against all the 
punishments in the Bill ; and he certainly 
should strongly oppose any increase of 
the penalties. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press the Amendment. 
He had otherwise endeavoured to meet 
the wishes of the Committee, and it 
seemed that those views ran rather in 
the direction of leniency than of severity, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) then moved to leave out 
in line 24, ‘“‘in the United Kingdom,” 
and in line 26, after ‘‘ Act,’’ insert— 

“ Hold for and within the county or borough 

within which the illegal practices have been 
committed.” 
According to the original words of the 
clause, the disability, in regard to voting, 
would have extended to any election in 
the United Kingdom. The object of 
that Amendment was that if the man 
went to any new place he should go with 
a new character. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
24, leave out ‘‘in the United King- 
dom.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question, ‘That the words ‘in the 
United Kingdom’ stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 26, after “ Act,”’ insert “hold 
for or within the county or borough within 
which the illegal practice has been committed.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Report of election court 
respecting illegal practice, and punish- 
ment of candidate found guilty by such 
report). 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that the penalties in respect of the illegal 
practices were too severe. He did not 
consider that the person guilty simply 
of illegal practices should be excluded 
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from a particular constituency for his 
life, or kept out of Parliament for a large 
number of years. The punishment was 
altogether too severe, and he, therefore, 
moved to leave out from the commence- 
ment of line 41 to the end of the clause. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that the Amendment can be put, because 
the hon. Gentleman proposes to leave 
out the enacting part ofthe clause. The 
proper thing would be to reject the 
clause altogether. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought it would 
be better to dispose of some of the later 
clauses first. Until the mind of the Com- 
mittee had been ascertained upon Clauses 
12, 138, 14, and 15, it seomed they were 
not in a condition to say what would be 
tho proper mode of dealing with the 
Penalty Clause. It would be far better, 
in his opinion, for them to deal with the 
corpus of the offence, before they began 
to deal with the punishment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if they were to post- 
pone the clause they would have to take 
it up at the end of the Bill. He might 
mention that he should subsequently ask 
to mitigate the penalty in the clause by 
striking out the word ‘ever,’ and he 
trusted by doing that he should meet the 
objections of hon. Gentlemen. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, they now 
came to a very important question. It 
certainly did seem to many of them very 
hard indeed that a candidate should be 
liable to the penalties under the clause, 
if he had been guilty by his agents of 
an illegal practice; and, therefore, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
proposed that in the Preamble, and also 
in the enacting part of the 2nd sub-sec- 
tion, they should provide some mitiga- 
tion of the penalty. As his right hon. 
Friend the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), in whose 
name the Amendment stood, had now 
entered the House, he would content 
himself with simply moving the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
9, leave out ‘‘ agents,” and insert ‘‘ elec- 
tion agent.” —( Mr. HL. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘agents’ stan] part of the Clause.’’ 


* Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Herny James) appealed to the hon. 
Gen'!> san the Me: ber for Mid Lincoln- 
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shire (Mr. E. Stanhope) not to press that 
Amendment. In respect to corrupt prac- 
tices it always had been the rule that 
the candidate should be liable for the 
acts of his agents. Illegal practices 
were, no doubt, offences of a meaner 
description ; but it was none the less 
desirable to put a stop to them. It was 
clear that under the Amendment a man 
might spend thousands of pounds, and 
yet the candidate might not loso his seat. 
Such a thing could not be desired by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had very properly pointed out 
that this, if left alone, would open the 
door to a great amount of expenditure 
by other agents. That was not his wish. 
The object that he had in putting down 
this Amendment was not to increase ex- 
penditure by agents other than the elec- 
tion agents, but really to mitigate the 
severe penalty which appeared in page 
5. Now, he understood that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was quite willing 
to alter this severe penalty by the omis- 
sion of the word ‘“‘ever.”’ That, of course, 
removed his (Sir R. Assheton Cross’s) ob- 
jection to this point ; and the whole ob- 
ject of his Amendment was secured. He 
should be quite willing to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Caprarn AYLMER asked the Attorney 
General if he would kindly state what 
were the Amendments he intended to 
propose ? 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, ho should, at the 
proper time, propose to strike out the 
word ‘‘ever,” in line 16, page 5, and 
after the word ‘“ borough,” in line 18, 
to insert ‘‘ except for seven years.” 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, if the clause 
was to remain as severe as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral proposed to leave it, it was right to 
limit the action of the clause in other 
ways. The general effect of the clause 
was to raise up, in point of punishment, 
illegal practice to what formerly was the 
punishment for corrupt practices. If 
illegal practices were to be as heavily 
punished ascorrupt practices hithertc had 
been, the law would bevery severeindeed. 
Formerly there was a penalty of £5 or 
£10 for an illegal practice ; but now the 
offence was to be punished much more 
severely. He thought it would be very 
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wise to limit the action of the clause 
simply to electioneering agents. The 
clause ought to be closely watched, and 
every effort made to reduce the punish- 
ment very much below what the At- 
torney General desired. An illegal 
practice ought to be considered an elec- 
tion offence of a much meaner character. 
That was certainly the state of the law 
at the present :..oment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Qotonen NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment which was not on the Paper, 
and which proposed, after ‘‘ illegal prac- 
vice,”’ in line 10, page 5, to insert the 
words ‘specified in this Act.” His 
reason for making this proposal was that 
there were several illegal practices not 
specified in the Act—such as the wearing 
of colours. Many illegal practices were 
specified in the Act, such as the hiring 
of carriages and conveyances; and it 
might be right to consider whether these 
illegal practices were deserving of heavier 
punishment. But there were also prac- 
tices, although they could not be 
called justifiable, to which the severe 
punishment of the Bill should not be 
applied ; and in respect of which, unless 
bis Amendment were accepted, such 
punishment might be meted out. It 
might be a wrong thing to wear Party 
colours. In Ireland they did not offend 
very much in this respect, for the reason 
that they principally wore the green, 
and that it had been laid down by the 
Judges that that was not a Party colour. 
But where Party colours were worn, and 
it was considered wrong, it surely would 
be too much to visit such offence with 
the full penalties of this Bill. If illegal 
practices were extended to such minor 
offences as these it would be well to 
qualify the punishment ; but he should 
prefer amending the clause in the manner 
he proposed, so as toconfine these offences 
to acts specified in the Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
10, after the word “ practice,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ specified in this Act.”— 
(Colonel Nolan.) 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should like to ask a question of the At- 
torney General upon this subject. The 
full effect of Clause 10 could not be 
understood without reading clauses from 
12 to 16, because, owing to the manner 
in which the measure was drawn, though 
apparently there was a gradation of 


Colonel Nolan 
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offence, yet, when they came to punish. 
ment, they found there was no such 
gradation in that part of the Bill. Take, 
for instance, the case tle hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Colonel Nolan) had just 
quoted, that of wearing colours. Fags, 
banners, cockades, or ribbons, or other 
marks of distinction, were not allowed; 
and no doubt it was true, as had been 
stated by the Attorney General, that 
no offence would be committed unless 
the act: were done by the candidate or 
his election agent; but there wero 
minor acts of the same character which 
might be committed very innocently, and 
it would appear that the saiae punish. 
ment should not be visited in all cases, 
He should like to know how they 
stood with regard to Olause 16, be- 
cause it would be quite possible for 
some indiscreet enthusiastic supporter, 
or supporters, to obtain ribbons and wear 
them as marks of distinction. Under 
Clause 16, what might happen? Why, 
this might happen—a candidate mig,t 
be going about the county or the bo- 
rough, and might meet these gentlemen 
decorated in the way suggested, or they 
might be in the room in which he was 
speaking, or at dinner, and such candi- 
date might be brought within the powers 
of Clause 16, Sub-section 2 of which 
said— 

‘A candidate or an election agent of a candi- 
date who is guilty of the offence of illegal pay- 
ment, employment, or hiring, or who aids or 
abets, or confirms by the payment of money, or 
in any other manner any such offence shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice.” 

It was clear to his mind that the words 
‘aids or abets”’ or ‘‘ in any other man- 
ner’ would render the candidate liable 
if he came into a company of gentlemen 
decorated with Party colours. What he 
was anxious to do was to induce the 
Committee to take every care not to 
catch the candidate by some such words 
as these, and bring down upon him 
penalties for an offence of which he 
might be altogether innocent. So long 
as human nature was human nature, 
whatever Act of Parliament they passed 
they would never get a great many 
people to put aside such a thing as the 
wearing of a candidate’s colours during 
an election. He wished the Committee 
to take care not to find a candidate 
‘ aiding or abetting,” because he might 
happen to be on a platform with a num- 
ber of people decorated with his colours, 
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or because he might be dining in the 
same room with them. Unless this 
Amendment were adopted, or something 
were done in the line he was indicating, 
it would be the easiest thing in the world 
to bring in a candidate guilty of corrupt 
practices, and punish him by depriving 
him of the power of representing the 
borough in which he mixed with people 
wearing colours for seven years. He 
was aware that the Attorney General 
did not intend to inflict this heavy 
puni:-hment upon a candidate for such 
a slight inadvertence; but the clause 
should be made as clear as possible, so 
as to prevent the possibility of difficul- 
ties arising in the future. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause would 
not go the extent the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross) seemed to 
fear; and all he (the Attorney General) 
wished to do was to provide that the 
candidate should not ‘aid or abet”’ in 
the spending of money upon these things 
mentioned in the clause. He was anxious 
to meet the right hon. Gentleman as far 
as he possibly could, and he would pro- 
mise to look into the matter to see how 
the right hon. Gentleman’s view might 
be best carried out. He should be ready 
to consent to an Amendment in the spirit 
of that of the hon. and gallant Member 
(Colonel Nolan); and he would, there- 
fore, propose that the words “ within 
the meaning of this Act” should be in- 
serted. That would have the effect of 
shutting out all illegal practices which 
were nwt specified or defined. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he would be 
happy to withdraw the Amendment in 
favour of the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney Gene- 
ral), if he would move the words he had 
suggested in the form of an Amend- 
ment. He should like to see these words 
in the Bill before the Report stage, so 
that he might find out whether the 
alteration exactly carried out his wishes 
ornot. He would, therefore, ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Arrornry Gz- 
NERAL (Sir Henry James), Amendment 
made, in page 5, line 10, after the word 
“practice,” by inserting ‘“ within the 
meaning of this Act.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Heyry James) said, he would now pro- 
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pose an Amendment in Sub-section (a) 
which he thought would meet the ob- 
jections of hon. Members. Instead of 
providing that a candidate should be 
incapable of ‘‘ ever’ being elected for 
the said county or borough, or of being 
elected to or sitting in the House of 
Commons for which the election was 
held, the Amendment would make him 
ineligible to sit for the county or bo- 
rough in respect of which the election 
was held for the seven years next after 
the date of the Report. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
16, to leave out ‘‘ ever.” —( Ilr. Attorney 
Generai.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ever’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, he was glad to 
find that the Attorney General had sub- 
stantially accepted his Amendment, and 
there was now nothing between them 
except that he would have proposed that 
a candidate when reported should be 
excluded from that Parliament ; whereas 
the Attorney General proposed that 
he should be excluded for seven years. 
That, however, was not a point upon 
which he should think it necessary to go 
toa Division. He was glad that the 
Attorney General had been so willing 
to meet the Committee with respect to 
this matter; and having regard to what 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said as to a subsequent Amendment he 
should not now move hisAmendment. He 
thought the Committee might congratu- 
late themselves on a more conciliatory 
spirit being shown by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman than had previously 
been the case. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was also glad 
to see this better spirit, and would say 
nothing further about the matter, though 
he still thought the punishment was too 
severe. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of The Arrorney Gz- 
NERAL, Amendment made in page 5, 
line 18, after the word ‘‘ borough,’”’ by 
inserting ‘‘ during the seven years next 
after the date of the Report”; also in 
page 5, line 18, after the word “ report,’ 
by leaving out all the words to the word 
‘‘held,” inclusive, in line 20. 


Mr. LEWIS said, he thought, after 
what had been done in line 18, some 
Amendment was required in Sub-section 
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(5); otherwise the two sections mizht be 
considered in conflict, and there was no 
knowing what the Judge might do. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
24, leave out Sub-section (6.)—(Jfr. 
Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(4) stand part of the Clause.” 





Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the hon. 
Member would point out what Amend- | 
ment he thought necessary, he would | 
consider it; but the sub-section made a 
candidate liable for any illegal ect or ' 
practice by hisagent. They were bound 
to prevent lawless expenditure, and, 
although he had given the most elastic 
clause he could, he must adhere to the 
clause as it stood. 

Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had an Amendment on the Paper to 
strike out Sub-section (4) ; but his objec- 
tions had been met by the alterations 
now made inthe Bill. He should, there- 
fore, not move his Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
the punishments too severe, and calcu- 
lated to defeat their object; but the 
manner in which the Attorney General 
had dealt with the point had met the 
objections, and if they were to put down 
illegal practices he did not see how they 
could omit this sub-section. Bearing in 
mind the way in which the Equity Clause 
was drawn, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 11 (Extension of 15 & 16 Vict. 
c. 57, respecting election commissioners 
and illegal practices). 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he wished to amend 
this clause. As the clause was drawn, 
it enabled a Commission to be sent down; 
and his impression was, that after that 
had been done the Commissioners should 
inquire into corrupt and illegal practices 
as defined by this Act and the Election 
Commissioners Act. He had an Amend- 
ment to that effect. 

Mr. RAIKES asked what the Amend- 
ment was? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hryry James) said, that was a matter 
of drafting. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 


4, at end, to insert, ‘‘ when the election’ 


commissioners have been appointed in 
pursuance of the Act.”—(The Attorney 
General.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Atrorney Geyz- 
rAL, Amendment made, in page 5, line 
5, by omitting from ‘‘ same” down to 
‘and be” in line 8; also in page 5, by 
inserting— 

“They may make inquiry and' hand in their 
report as if ‘corrupt practices’ in the said Act 
included ‘ illegal practices.’ ’’ 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Illegal Payment, Employment, or Hiring. 


Clause 12 (Providing of money for 
illegal practice or payment to be illegal 
payment) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Certain expenditure to be 
illegal payment). 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
20, after ‘‘ procuring,” insert ‘‘ or op- 
posing.” —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was no neces- 
sity for these words, as ‘‘ opposing” an 
election was already covered by the pro- 
vision respecting ‘‘ procuring”’ an elec- 
tion. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped that 
before Report the Attorney General 
would consider whether it was possible 
to insert these words, because there were 
many persons who went down to boroughs 
at election times rather to make them- 
selves disagreeable to particular candi- 
dates than to secure the election of par- 
ticular candidates; and it would be rather 
difficult to fix them with any responsi- 
bility for securing an election. They 
might go down with their cartoons and 
placards; and he hoped the Attorney 
General would insert the words ‘‘or 
opposing,”’ in order to deal with those 
people. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that if 
any person exhibitei cartoons he would 
be held in law to be procuring the elec- 
tion of a candidate’s rival. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was exactly 
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his view, and the matter was not worth 
a moment’s consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he proposed 


to insert the word “‘ or,” in line 21, after 
“flags,” in order to prepare the way 
for striking out the subsequent words 
“eockades and ribbons.” If the words 
stood as they were, it was clear that if 
candidates took down their wives during 
elections they would buy ribbons of 
some sort, and yet be made liable for an 
offence. He did not think anything 
could be more innocent than buying 
ribbon to support candidates, or carry- 
ing small flags. 

Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
91, after the word “ flags,’’? to insert 
“or.’—( Mr. #. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘or’ be there inserted.” 


Txt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the object was to 
prevent frivolous expense. At Sandwich 
about £2,000 were spent on banners and 
flags. That was an objectionable prec- 
tice, and ought not to be allowed. By 
the Act of 1854 candidates were prohi- 
bited from providing any of these dis- 
tinctive marks. Their object was ‘to 
promote or procure au election, aud 
there must be systematic expense in that 
respect. The aim of the clause was to 
prevent large expenditure in covering 
places with ribuons and colours, and he 
did not think this provision would cause 
any harm. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press his Amendment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped 
the Attorney General would give up 
“ribbons.” 

Mr. GORST said, that at present can- 
didates and agents were prohibited from 
paying money for these things, and the 
only effect of the clause would be to put 
other people »n the same footing. If 
the Amendment were accepted, while 
candidates would be tied down, other 
people might come in and do what can- 
didates and agents might not do. Those 
dreadful people from the Birmingham 
Caucus might come in and provide cock- 
ades and marks of distinction which the 
candidate might not provide. This ex- 
penditure was perfectly useless, and it 
was better to prohibit it by anybody. 

_ Mr. RAIKES said, he was very much 
inclined to agree with the Attorney Ge- 
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neral, and he thought his hon. Friend 
had gone too far in proposing to take 
flags and banners out of the clause, be- 
cause they frequently led to riots, in 
consequence of rival factions rallying 
round flags. He was glad the Attorney 
General intended to stand by flags 
and banners; but hoped he would not 
take the same course with regard to 
ribbons and cockades. There could be 
no objection to cockades and ribbons, 
though a candidate must not supply 
them. The agents of the Birmingham 
Caucus looked very much to business, 
and he did not think they spent their 
money on cockades and ribbons. They 
were not likely to corrupt constituencies 
by any such things as those; but many 
innocent people, taking an interest in 
elections, adopted the wearing of ribbons 
and cockades to shor who their candi- 
date was. He hoped that while stick- 
ing to flags and banners tho Attorney 
General would give up cockades and 
ribbons. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that after 
what had fallen from hon. Members he 
was prepared to withdraw his Amend- 
ment; but hon. Members seemed to 
forget that the prohibition referred to 
was more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance of it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked who 
was to pay for cockades, if candidates 
and agents were prohibited from wear- 
ing them? Was a man’s wife or daugh- 
ter to be considered an agent if she 
wore one? 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, there must 
be some payment allowed for things 
which were marks of distinction, be- 
cause even coloured canvass and polling 
cards were marks of distinction. Some 
explanation should be given of the term, 
or great confusion would arise. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it no doubt seemed 
a very small matter as to whether cock- 
ades and ribbons were put a stop to or 
not; but what it was sought to prevent 
was not the wearing of colours, but the 
corrupt payment for them, as at Sand- 
wich, on an extensive scale. 

Mr. LEWIS said, when he considered 
that the mew bers of one’s family might 
lay out some money in cockades and 
ribbons, or other distinguishing marks, 
it seemed to him there was something 
in the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man which proposed to place an act of 
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& kind outside the penalties of the 
ill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the Attorney Ge- 
neral had stated that these words had 
nothing much in them. But he reminded 
the Committee that there was now a 
Blue Ribbon Army and a Red Ribbon 
Army. If some enthusiastic individual 
were to supply a large amount of blue 
ribbon, and another were to supply red 
ribbon, for the purpose of decorating 
children, it would, no doubt, have an 
effect upon the election. Hon. Members 
knew that these colours were very pro- 
minent marks of distinction; and he 
thought the words ‘or other marks of 
distinction”? ought to be in the clause, 
because they would include blue and 
red ribbon decorations. He was con- 
vinced that this question would be of 
very considerable importance at the 
next General Election. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘or’ 
be there inserted.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN: I think the Ayes 
have it. [‘‘No, no!’’] 


Question again put. 
Tue CHAIRMAN : The Ayes have it. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James) said, he had distinctly 
challeged a Division. 


Tue CHAIRMAN thereupon directed 
a Division to be taken. 


Mr. SYDNEY HERBERT (seated 
with head covered) said, he wished to 
speak to a point of Order. He wished 
to ask the Chairman whether he had 
not distinctly declared that the Ayes had 
it; and, if so, whether the Committee 
were not bound by that ruling ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I gave my de- 
cision through a mistake, not having 
heard any challenge. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 35; 
Noes 92: Majority 57.— (Div. List, 
No. 160.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he rose to 
move that Progress be reported. He 
did so on this ground. The Chairman’s 
decision that the ‘‘ Ayes’”’ had it having 
been challenged, the House was cleared 
for a Division; but, on the Question 
being put a second time, there was no 
challenge, and then the Chairman gave 
his final ruling, and declared that the 
“Ayes” had it. It was not until after 


Mr, Lewis 
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that decision was given that the Govern- 
ment again persisted in raising the ques- 
tion, and a Division was taken. That 
was a proceeding wholly inconsistent 
with the usual practice of the House in 
Committee, according to which, when 
the Chairman gave his ruling, the mat. 
ter was at an end. Of course, it was 
quite open to the Government to raise 
the question again on Report; but, 
in order to decide upon the Order of 
the present proceeding, he begged to 
move that the Chairman report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE begged 
to assure the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) that he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) was sitting by 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attor- 
ney General at the time, and he had 
heard his hon. and learned Friend dis- 
tinctly challenge the decision of the 
Chairman several times. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
did not dispute the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke); but the fact, nevertheless, re- 
mained that the Chairman decided that 
the ‘‘ Ayes” had it. Never in his ex- 
perience before had he known the Com- 
mittee to go back after the Chairman 
had ruled. He could understand the 
difficulty which the Chairman sometimes 
felt in gathering whether it was the 
intention to press for a Division, espe- 
cially when the voices were as faint as 
those just given by hon. Members oppo- 
site; but still the Chairman was in his 
right in saying that the ‘‘ Ayes”’ had it, 
and it was quite unusual to go back 
upon his decision. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HeErscHeti) said, it had oc- 
curred frequently in previous debates 
that the Ohairman declared that the 
“Ayes” or the ‘ Noes” had it, not 
having heard any challenge from hon. 
Members to the contrary. 

Mr. ONSLOW rose to Order. He 
asked whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General was 
in Order in referring to what had 
taken place in previous debates that 
Session ? 
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Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 


Farrer Hersonett) said, he was not 
referring to any previous debate. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it appeared 
to him that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General was eluci- 
dating his point by a reference to what 
had taken place on a former occasion. 
In that case he would noi be out of 


Order. 

{uz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscue) said, it did not 
admit of dispute that when the Chair- 
man said the ‘‘Ayes” had it the de- 
cision was challenged. He had himself 
distinctly challenged it, and he hardiy 
supposed that anyone could object to 
the rectification of a decision which 
the Chairman had given by mistake. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought the 
discussion they were engaged in was not 
likely to be attended with any substan- 
tial advantage. He could quite under- 
stand that some little feeling should 
have arisen in the minds of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on those Benches, on the ground 
that, after the Chairman had declared 
that the ‘‘Ayes”’ had it, he should have 
simply recalled that decision. But he 
asked his hon. Friend (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) what useful object there could 
be in pushing the question beyond the 
point it had arrived at? It was a fact 
that the occupants of the Treasury Bench 
were sometimes extremelyslack in giving 
expression to their opinion. It had fre- 
quently been his experience in previous 
Parliaments not to know what the inten- 
tion of the Government was with refer- 
ence to Questions put from the Chair. 
He did not think the Chairman was 
so much to blame in this case as the 
Members of the Government; and, that 
being so, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persevere with his Motion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was listening to the discussion with 
great attention at the time the Question 
was put; and he was bound to say he 
had been much astonished at what he 
thought to be the assent given by the 
Government to the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. He certainly did not ex- 
pect anything of the kind. It now 


turned out that he was mistaken, be- 
cause it was stated that both hon. and 
learned Gentlemen (the Attorney Gene- 
ral and the Solicitor General) had chal- 
lenged the decision of the Chairman 
that the “Ayes” had it. However, 
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as no sound of dissent reached his 
(Sir Kt. Assheton Cross’s) ears, he was 
not at all surprised that the Chairman 
should have given his decision for the 
‘“ Ayes.” That decision having been 
given very distinctly, after the Ques- 
tion was put, therefore, he said that 
his hon. Friends were justified in ques- 
tioning the Order of the proceedings 
in the only way open to them—namely, 
by addressing the Chair from tiaeir 
places, seated, and wearing their hats. 
He thought, also, his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) was justified in moving 
to report Progress, because that ap- 
peared to be the only regular way of 
rectifying the mistake which had oc- 
curred. The matter, however, having 
been cleared up, he trusted his hon. 
Friend would consent to withdraw his 
Motion to report Progress. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (sir 
Henry James) said, he extremely re- 
gretted that the challenge of the Go- 
vernment had not been loud enough to 
reach the ears of the Chairman. They 
promised, however, that there should be 
no cause for complaint on that ground 
in future. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he thought 
it due to the Committee to state that 
he had not heard any challenge, and 
that he had given his decision accord- 
ingly. As, on a previous occasion, when 
he was informed that his decision had 
been challenged, he thought it right to 
correct the mistake by putting the Ques- 
tion again. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, after the 
debate that had taken place, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the Motion be withdrawn ? 

Mr. SHEIL said, the question that 
presented itself to some hon. Members 
on those Benches was as to whether it 
was competent to the Chairman to alter 
his mind after he had declared that the 
“Ayes” had it. The Chairman had 
stated that he had heard no challenge; 
and, certainly, none had reached the 
ears of hon. Gentlemen in that part of 
the House. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member (Mr. Sheil) that 
he was not confining himself to the 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he was speaking on 
the same subject as had been discussed 
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by hon. Members opposite and on the 
Benches below him. It was not a ques- 
tion of withdrawal, nor was it a question 
of the mistake of the Chairman. The 
question was as to whether, having given 
his decision, it was within the right of 
the Chairman to alter it. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, that nothing 
more frivolous could be conceived than 
this prohibition of cockades and ribbons. 
The use of these insignia was, in the 
case of many people, the only means 
they had of expressing their political 
ideas. They all knew that at the 
Hastings Election the Government can- 
didate had been sporting colours in pro- 
fusion—there never was such a display 
of them. It was going beyond the hypo- 
crisy even of this Bill to make such a 
paltry provision against the use of cock- 
ades and ribbons. The measure was, 
in some respects, tyrannical ; but, in this 
instance, it was childish; and he would 
therefore move that the words ‘‘cock- 
ades, banners,” be omitted from the 
clause. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
22, to leave out the words ‘‘ cockades, 
banners.”’—(I/r. Warton.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
venture to ask his hon. and learned 
Friend not to trouble the Committee to 
go to a Division on his Amendment. 
He entirely agreed with all his hon. 
and learned Friend had said on the sub- 
ject; but they had just had a Division 
on a part of the question; and if he 
could see any chance of the Committee 
reversing its decision, no one would be 
more desirous than he to vote against 
the retention of the words. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. LEWIS, in opposing the Motion, 
said, that the clause referred to the use 
of bands, torches, flags, banners, cock- 
ades, and ribbons. Now, he was re- 
minded of a great celebration which 
took place the other day at Birmingham, 
where the Liberal Party had an im- 
mense stock of flags and banners, cock- 
ades and ribbons, which they could 
import into other constituencies in time 
of need, or whenever Liberal festivities 


Mr. Sheil 
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were expected. Birmingham, in fact, 
could deluge any other constituency wit 
flags and banners. He had ventured to 
say, on a former occasion, and he would 
repeat now, that it was beneath the 
dignity of the House, and of the Bill, 
that it should inflict on any person who 
might spend a small some of money on 
such things as flags, banners, cockades, 
and ribbons the very severe penalties 
that even yet remained in the Bill, 
[ Cries of “‘ Agreed!”] He should not 
waste any time, however much he 
might oppose the Bill. He should 
not pursue any factious course; but he 
merely desired to make a few observa- 
tions preliminary to dividing. He con- 
sidered it utterly absurd, considering 
the limit of expenditure which they were 
going to lay down, to suppose that any- 
one would be able to spare any money 
on such frivolities as bands, torches, 
flags, banners, cockades, and ribbons. 
He should like to know, in a borough 
of 2,000 electors, how much of the £50 
allowed to be spent by the Schedule of 
the Bill a man would have to spare for 
the purpose of decorating himself or 
the constituency with flags, banners, 
ribbons, and cockades? He thought the 
clause absurd and useless. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he should support his hon. Friend the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
in his opposition to the clause, not only 
on the ground that he had stated—that 
it was entirely unworthy of the dignity 
of Parliament to descend to foolishness 
—but also because, while they attempted 
to punish a person who indulged in those 
very small things, they left altogether 
unpunished those who were guilty of far 
greater offences—namely, those who, 
for the purpose of catching votes, gave 
up their opinions. It was a very com- 
mon thing now-a-day for a candidate to 
surrender his private judgment, simply 
for the sake of obtaining the votes of 
members of Associations, who were really 
the curse of the country, and who were 
the greatest obstacles to good govern- 
ment. He was glad to see the Prime 
Minister present ; because he understood 
that, subsequently, an hon. Gentleman 
below the opposite Gangway (Mr. Labou- 
chere), one of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own supporters, would raise the ques- 
tion as to the distribution of titles for 
political services. Men who, for poli- 
tical services, accepted titles were, m 
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his (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) opi- 
nion, far worthier of punishment than 
those who indulged in the purchase of 
flags, ribbons, banners, and cockades. 
The Bill really left unpunished those 
persons who were guilty of the greatest 
crimes against good government — 
namely, those who gave up their own 
opinions, and adopted the opinions of 
others, for the sole purpose of catching 
votes. If his hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry went to a Division, he 
should certainly follow him into the 
same Lobby. 

Mr. GRANTHAM again asked, what 
was meant by ‘other marks of distine- 
tion??? How could it be said that a 
payment was made for other marks of 
distinction? He presumed the clause 
would prevent a candidate even sending 
out coloured polling cards. A definition 
of the meaning of the words was cer- 
tainly needed ; at present, there seemed 
to be no prohibition whatever to wear- 
ing ribbons and cockades. The wearing 
of such things was legal, but the paying 
for them was illegal. Under the cireum- 
stances, he certainly considered it would 
be wise to strike out the clause alto- 
gether. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON hoped 
the Government would not insist upon 
embodying this ridiculous clause in the 
Bill. What conceivable object could 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James), or 
the Government, have in putting such a 
clause in an Act of Parliament? It was 
only intended to give a man just enough 
to enable him to manage his election. 
[“No, no!”] Some hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to consider there was not enough 
allowed. He would then say that that 
was supposed to be enough in the mind 
of the Government to enable a man 
properly to conduct his election. If any 
man was foolish enough to waste a 
certain sum in paymentof flags, banners, 
cockades, and ribbons, why should he 
not be allowed to do so? If he did so, 
he would have all the less to spend in 
other ways. As the clause now stood, 
if any member of his family bought 20 
yards of ribbon for the purpose of 
making it into cockades, or other marks 
of distinction, he was to be held guilty 
of an illegal practice. [The ArrornEY 
Genera (Sir Henry James) dissented. | 
The hon. and learned Attorney General 
shook his head. Then, what was the 
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use of putting a clause into the Bill 
upon which no Judge would act ? Under 
the circumstances, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would not insist upon insert- 
ing such a ridiculous clause in an Act 
of Parliament. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would ask the 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) to 
give a little more consideration to the 
clause. It had nothing at all to do with 
the maximum expenditure; it had to do 
with any person other than the candi- 
date, whether the maximum expenditure 
had been incurred or not. They had 
now been discussing the clause for up- 
wards of an hour, and he trusted they 
would be allowed to go to a Division at 
once. 

Mr. GORST said, he was quite sure 
the noble Lord who had just come into 
the House (Lord George Hamilton) was 
not aware that this clause was corrected 
to carry out the views of his own Col- 
leagues. According to the existing law, 
the ridiculous things the noble Lord 
found so much fault with were already 
offences. According to the existing law, 
a candidate or his agents were punished 
if they spent money in the direction in 
question. The effect of this clause en- 
acted what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) desired—namely, to make 
that which was an offence in the candi- 
date or an election agent, an offence 
when committed by anyone else. It 
seemed curious that, at the beginning 
of the Sitting, a Colleague of the noble 
Lord should urge on the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) that this should be the principle 
of the Bill, and now the noble Lord 
quarrelled with it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Go- 
vernment ought to be glad of the assist- 
ance which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had just given them in that 
matter. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man imagined that he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) showed, at an earlier period of 
the evening, that payments might be 
made of a much more dangerous cha- 
racter than those for cockades and rib- 
bons, or such like things that women 
delighted in, which might prove much 
more injurious to the purity of the con- 
stituency. He, therefore, considered it 
was most undesirable that such pay- 
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ments should be allowed. Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Chatham mean to say that nothing that 
was prohibited by this clause was to 
be prohibited? That was the point 
which his noble Friend (Lord George 
Hamilton) insisted upon so much. That 
clause only prohibited bands, torches, 
flags, banners, ribbons, cockades, and 
other marks of distinction—that was to 
say, it prohibited payments of this cha- 
racter which should not be returned by 
either of the two candidates or their 
agents. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he should support 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) in the opposition he had shown 
to the adoption of the clause. He (Mr. 
Callan) was rather struck with the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General (Sir Henry James), who 
had, inrecommending the clause, pointed 
out that the 16th clause provided that— 

‘A candidate or an election agent of a can- 
didate who is guilty of an offence of illegal pay- 
ment, employment, or hiring, or who aids or 
abets, or confirms by the payment of money, or 
in any other manner, any such offence shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice,’’ 
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and should, therefore, be incapable of 
sitting for the particular constituency 
for seven years. He considered that 
that was_a very severe penalty indeed. 
Now, what were the marksof distinction? 
On Sunday last, in County Monaghan, 
there was a funeral procession, the hearse 
was supposed to contain the corpse of 
the great Ulster Liberal Party. Did 
that come under the terms of ‘ other 
marks of distinction?’’ Perhaps not, 
because it was a mark of extinction; 
which, by the way, had to-day proved 
a more emphatic mark of extinction. If 
an over-zealous friend, or an elector, 
supplied a band, or a flag, or a banner, 
which waved over the house in which a 
candidate was to speak, it was very 
possible that a Judge might hold the 
candidate to aid, or abet, or in some 
other manner be guilty of an illegal 
practice, and thereby disqualify a can- 
didate for sitting for seven years. He 
merely rose in consequence of the mis- 
leading statement of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, that the penalty was 
a very small one. He was sure very 
few Members of the Committee would 
agree with the opinion that seven years’ 
exclusion from the House was a small 
penalty. 


Mr. W. HL, Smith 
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Srr R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
was bound to vote against the clause, 
because he considered it a monstrous 
thing to raise the penalty from 40s. to 
making the election void. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would remind his right hon, 
Friend the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) that 
payments for those things would only 
void an election when they were paid 
by a candidate or his agent. Let him 
ask the Committee to consider the ques- 
tion really at issue. Formerly there 
was a certain old way of conducting 
elections—a way which entailed great 
expenditure, generally accompanied by 
a great deal of public demoralization ; 
and the House of Commons generally, 
the Tory Party included, professed to be 
anxious to put an end to the old state of 
things. What did the retention of these 
noisy and flaring accompaniments of an 
election—bands, torches, flags, ribbons, 
banners, and cockades—mean? They 
would be for the advantage of the 
public-houses, for they meant nothing 
more or less than drink, and unlimited 
drink. The old system meant public- 
house at the beginning and public-house 
at the end. The old state of things 
amounted to nothing but a lavish ex- 
penditure on these kinds of things, 
which, instead of leading people to con- 
sider gravely political questions of im- 
portance, led them to consider side issues 
of a personal character. The old state 
of things diverted the public mind from 
the calm consideration of political ques- 
tions, [and excited it by fictitious, and 
corrupt, and, he thought, very improper 
means. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had said that torches, bands, 
flags, banners, and such things only ex- 
cited the women. Good Heavens! He 
was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
giving the Committee to understand that 
there was very little harm done in ex- 
citing women, by cockades, ribbons, ec. 
He hoped that, although the right hon. 
Gentleman’s election for Westminster 
was marked by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, he would trust to other things 
than cockades, ribbons, bands, &c., ex- 
citing the women of the constituency. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he would point 
out that the payment for these things 
was to be made by a third person, and 
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not by candidates. If they did not re- 
tain that clause, no penalty would be 
imposed upon parties who made these 
payments. The clause might go too far 
with regard to cockades and ribbons; 
but it appeared to him that, if the clause 
was struck out, any third party might 
come in, and hire any number of bands, 
ribbons, torches, flags, and the like, and 
might, in fact, buy up half the consti- 
tuency without incurring any penalty. 
That would be a distinct corrupt prac- 
tice, and might result in the demorali- 
zation of half the constituency. Some 
such clause as that was absolutely neces- 
sary if they meant to provide for a pure 
election. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, in 
the earlier part of the evening, when he 
moved an Amendment in order to pro- 
vide against the action of the third 
party, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General (Sir Henry James) distinctly 
undertook, on Clause 22, to bring up 
words which would deal with the out- 
side influences brought into a borough 
at the time of an election. For that 
reason he had withdrawn his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
voted with the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) when he 
moved an Amendment which was in- 
tended to mitigate the severity of the 
clause. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member was moved with the intention, 
if it were carried, of again moving the 
omission of the words ‘ cockades and 
ribbons.” He (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
was not prepared to vote against the 
clause in its entirety, because he con- 
sidered that something of the kind was 
required. He considered that the use 
of torches at elections was extremely 
dangerous. They assumed very varied 
forms in different elections. He had 
known firebrands made and thrown in 
the midst of a large number of people. 
He recollected participating in an elec- 
tion contest at Bristol during the last 
Parliament, and he remembered ex- 
tremely well the reception which he and 
some other gentlemen received. [An 
hon. Memper: A Liberal candidate got 
in!”’] Yes; he believed one of the pre- 
sent Members for Bristol was returned. 
Certainly, a great deal of violence was 
provoked by the casting about of these 
firebrands, and by the holding of torchesto 
the immediate danger of a large number 
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of people. Under the circumstances, he 
should vote for the retention of the 
clause, although he was in favour of 
omitting some of the articles specified. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
(Sir Henry James) had made answers to 
one or two of his (Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s) arguments which required a little 
attention. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said that the object of the 
clause was to stop external expenditure. 
That was an admission that the limit 
imposed upon a candidate might be ex- 
ceeded by persons themselves in exter- 
nals. [The Arrorney GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): If we do not stop it.] 
This clause, therefore, was intended to 
apply to external expenditure, which, as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had said, meant a 
third party. There was, however, not one 
word in the clause about a third party. 
If the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General would bring up a clause 
which would stop all external expendi- 
ture—not merely expenditure in con- 
nection with bands, flags, ribbons, and 
cockades—he (Lord George Hamilton) 
would gladly support him. What was 
now proposed was, that any person who 
bought ribbons at an election would be 
guilty of an illegal practice. That would 
be absurd. He hoped, therefore, his 
hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry would press his oppositiun to a 
Division, because it was perfectly clear 
the clause would not attain the object 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had in view. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very much 
opposed to the clause in all its parts. If 
the number of clerks and messengers 
were restricted too largely, and if the 
use of bands, flags, banners, ribbons, 
and cockades was prohibited, a candi- 
date, especially in a county, would be 
unable to make himself personally known 
to the electors in a desirable way. If 
bands, flags, banners, ribbons, torches, 
and cockades were carried through a 
county, the result was that the electors, 
whose sympathies were aroused by the 
emblems they saw before them, were 
very likely to follow those emblems; and 
therefore they proved an efficient way of 
collecting together electors on polling 
day. They knew what a strong power 
Orangeism had obtained by the system 
of carrying banners ; and they also knew 
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that the law against Party processions 
in Ireland was abolished, with practical 
benefit to the Roman Catholics in the 
other parts of Ireland. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided;—Ayes 151; 
Noes 58: Majority 93.—(Div. List, 
No. 161.) 


Clause 14 (Certain employment to be 
illegal employment). 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he had an 
Amendment to move upon the clause, 
which he hoped the hon. and learned 
Attorney General would accept. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
38, after ‘‘ payment,” insert ‘‘under.”’ 
—(Mr. Williamson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘under’ be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, clearly some Amend- 
ment was necessary; but he thought it 
would be better to insert the words 
‘promise of” after the word “or,” in 
the same line. 


Amendment (Ir. Williamson), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
83, after the word “ or,” leave out the 
words ‘‘ contract for,” and insert ‘‘ pay- 
ment of.”—( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had the following Amendment on the 
Paper:—Clause 14, page 6, line 34, 
after ‘‘act,’”’ insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“ Any person employed by or in the receipt 

of a salary from a political or other Association 
outside the constituency in which the election 
occurs, shall be considered as engaged or em- 
ployed for payment if he acts, under such em- 
ployment, for the purpose of promoting, or pro- 
curing, or opposing the election of a candidate 
at any election.” 
He would not move the Amendment at 
the present moment, but would wait to 
see what the hon. and learned Attorney 
General proposed on Clause 22; and 
then, if necessary, he would bring up 
his proposal, either in the present or in 
an amended form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to propose the following sub-section :— 
Ur. Biggar 
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“Tf any person shall, for the purpose of pro. 
moting or procuring the election of any other 
person for a constituency, of which‘he shall be 
the representative, obtain a baronetcy, knight. 
hood, or any other title, within five years of his 
ceasing to be the representative of the said 
constituency, or if he shall obtain a baronetey, 
knighthood, or any other title, within five years 
of his election for a constituency, which he 
would not, in the opinion of a judical tri- 
bunal, have obtained had he not been a candi- 
date at the said election, he shall be deemed 
guilty of an illegal practice.” 

He had limited the second part of his 
Amendment to the result of an election, 
and it seemed to him that it was per- 
fectly in Order. The object of the pro. 
posal was that the public should not 
regard Members of Parliament as a set 
of humbugs. It was perfectly prepos- 
terous to punish poor men for taking 
two shillings, or three shillings, or a pot 
of beer, by way of a bribe, whilst they 
themselves in that House were allowed 
to accept bribes by way of titles. On 
that subject, it would be invidious to 
make allusion to any particular Gen- 
tleman; and he would, therefore, refrain 
from doing so. No doubt, hon. Gen- 
tlemen in that House had received 
titles, and had fully deserved them ; but 
there were many admitted political par- 
tizans who had received titles in the 
way of bribes. Unless his Amendment 
were passed, bribery could take place in 
the House wholesale. If these Gentle- 
men had not been elected by their con- 
stituencies, they would not have had the 
remotest chance of being made Knights, 
Baronets, or Peers. Could they only 
bring in a Bill to put down corruption 
at elections? Could they fairly say 
that men were not to sell their votes, 
and that if they sold them they were 
to be severely punished, and yet prac- 
tically say that, in this House, Members 
should have a right of selling the results 
of the votes of their constituents to their 
own profit wholesale? He did not wish 
to say a great deal in support of the 
Amendment; but he certainly proposed 
to take a Division upon it. As he did 
not wish to be personal, if there was any 
hon. Member in the House who was 
anxious for a title, he should be very 
glad to introduce words making an ex- 
ception in the case of that hon. Gentle- 
man. For instance, he should be very 
glad to agree to an Amendment in these 
words ‘except in the case of Mr. So-and- 
so.’ He trusted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
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not put the Committee to the trouble of 
a Division, but would at once agree to 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 34, after the word “‘ Act,” to 
insert the words,—(2). If any person shall, 
for the purpose of promoting or procuring the 
election of any other person for a constituency, 
of which he shall be the representative, obtain 
a baronetcy, knighthood, or any other title, 
within five years of his ceasing to be the 
representative of the said constituency, or 
if he shall obtain a baronetcy, knighthood, or 
any other title, within five years of his elec- 
tion for a constituency, which he would not, in 
the opinion of a judical tribunal, have obtained 
had he not been a candidate at the said elec- 
tion, he shall be deemed guilty of an illegal 
practice.’— (Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) 
would be certainly one of the most pecu- 
liar pieces of legislation anyone could 
conceive. What the first part of the 
proposal meant he could not imagine— 
namely, 

“Tf any person shall, for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of any other 
person for a constituency, of which he shall be 
the representative, obtain a baronetcy, knight- 
hood, or any other title, within five years of 
his ceasing to be the representative of the said 
constituency,” 
he should be deemed guilty of an illegal 
practice. He did not understand this 
at all. The second part of the Amend- 
ment, however, was that in which he 
(Sir Henry James) personally took the 
most interest, as it contained the words— 

“Or if he shall obtain a baronetcy, knight- 

hood, or any other title, within five years of 
his election for a constituency, which he would 
not, in the opinion of a judicial tribunal, have 
obtained had he not been a candidate at the 
said election, he shall be deemed guilty of an 
illegal practice.” 
He, himself, had been a candidate for a 
constituency, and must plead guilty of 
having obtained a Knighthood within 
five years of his election. He would 
be thus affected by the proposal, as 
also would be his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General, and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, and many others in the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman allow me 
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to interrupt him fora moment. I would 
point out that I have not made this 
Amendment retrospective. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the hon. 
Member (Mr. Labouchere) would not 
think him so selfish as to suppose that 
he only thought of himself and his 
Friends in this matter. He was think- 
ing of the future ; and surely it was fair 
to suggest that the hon. Gentleman him- 
self might obtain a distinctive title in 
consequence of being elected, being as 
he was such a distinguished ornament 
to the House, and standing as he did so 
high in the favour of his Sovereign and 
public opinion. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would not consent to rob his hon. 
Friend of the title he was so likely to 
earn. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought there would be some 
difficulty in carrying out the Amend- 
ment; but, at any rate, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had thrown 
more ridicule upon it than it properly 
deserved. No doubt, the proposal ex- 
pressed a feeling that was very general 
in the public mind, and which hardly 
existed in it before the present Govern- 
ment came into Office—which had only 
been kindling the public mind since the 
present Government took the reins of 
Office. Of course, it might be in the 
power of a Minister of the Crown to 
confer titles and rewards for public ser- 
vices, if he imagined his Party and the 
country were identical, and that services 
rendered to the one were services ren- 
dered to the other—if he thought that 
contesting an election and spending 
large sums of money in the interest of 
his Party were services in the interest of 
his country. But he contended that, 
under the present Government, and 
under the present Prime Minister, 
Baronetcies and other titles had been 
almost, he might say, prostituted. What 
had happened? Let them take two lead- 
ing instances where a constituency, by 
a deliberate and uninfluenced vote, had 
returned certain candidatestothat House, 
and where the present Prime Minister 
had advised those candidates to throw 
up their trusts, in order to make room 
for a Minister of the Crown. [Mr. 
GiapstonE: Where?] There was the 
case of the Radnor Boroughs, forinstance. 
The noble Marquess the present Secre- 
tary of State for War (the Marquess of 
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Hartington) had contested North Lan- 
cashire, and was defeated; and, if he 
recollected right, the elected Represen- 
tative for the Radnor Boroughs, there- 
upon threw up his seat, in order to 
make room for the noble Marquess, and 
for so doing received a Baronetcy. But 
that was a mere trifle compared with 
what had taken place the other day. 
The right hon. Gentleman the present 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson), who was being elevated 
the other day to the head of the new 
Agricultural Department, was unseated 
at Chester for corrupt practices—no 
doubt on the part of his representa- 
tives, for he should be sorry to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
been guilty of any dishonourable act. 
The right hon. Gentleman was, at that 
time, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; but having been unseated 
for corrupt practices was unable, as was 
necessary, to take his seat in the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman, seeing the 
ground upon which he was held in- 
capable of sitting for Chester, ought 
to have resigned himself to his position. 
Not so, however—the Prime Minister at 
once produced a Baronetcy. [An hon. 
Member: A Peerage!] Yes, a Peerage 
from his pocket, which he dangled before 
the eyes of the various persons in the 
Liberal ranks who aspired to that dig- 
nity, and the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Scarborough (Sir Harcourt John- 
stone) rose to the bait and created a 
vacancy for that constituency. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) maintained, 
therefore, that this was not a joke, be- 
cause if public dignities were to be 
given for political services of so base a 
description, they were no longer right 
and proper. He could very well under- 
stand the object with which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Labouchere) had put this 
Amendment on the Paper, and it cer- 
tainly ought not to be treated with the 
levity that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General seemed to bestow upon it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock has ad- 
mitted that he sees a difficulty in dealing 
with the subject. He can well under- 
stand the difficulty of carrying out such 
an Amendment as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
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overcome it; and, at the same time, he 
says he can understand the circumstances 
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under which it was put upon the Paper, 
I, myself, can understand the circum. 
stances which led the hon. Member to 
put it upon the Paper. There is a 
growing practice in this House, accord- 
ing to which some hon. Members exer- 
cise their humour and some their gar- 
casm, sometimes through the medium 
of Questions, and sometimes through 
the medium of Amendments. The hon, 
Member has found an excellent op- 
portunity of exercising his humour on 
this clause. The question is, not whe- 
ther we can understand this matter, but 
whether we can seriously put such a 
proposal into the lawof the land? The 
noble Lord has furnished us with infor- 
mation from knowledge drawn from 
fountains which are quite inscrutable to 
me; but that information is not the fact. 
He says that, to his knowledge, a bribe 
has been offered by the present Prime 
Minister to two persons—one who re- 
presented the Radnor Boroughs ina late 
Parliament, and the other who was 
elected during the present Parliament 
for the borough of Scarborough — to 
make way for Ministers of the Crown. 
He says this bribe was, in the first 
instance, a Baronetcy ; and, in the next, 
a Peerage—that, in view of the offer of 
these bribes, the seats were vacated, in 
order that new candidates might be 
elected who were to hold seats in the 
Cabinet. Now, there is not a word of 
truth in the whole statement. [*‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Yes; as regards any offer, or 
communication, or inducement, or any- 
thing of the sort held out to either the 
previous Member fortheRadnorBoroughs 
or the late Member for Scarborough. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD: It is 
only a coincidence, I suppose ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; butis that 
the same thing? ‘Take the case of the 
borough of Scarborough. Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone was Member for that borough. 
He was a person whom I had long had 
in my mind to recommend to Her Ma- 
jesty for a Peerage. He had every 
qualification ; he was—if I may so say 
—of excellent complexion as a Liberal 
partizan ; he was a person of very high 
character, and one who had done great 
service in this House in connection with 
public measures. 

An hon. Memser: In what way? 
Cries of ‘‘ Order! le 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He was a person 
of large fortune; and upon all these 
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grounds, combined with having known 
him myself from a very early period of 
his life, he was one who, in my mind, I 
had marked out for recommendation for 
a Peerage. Entirely without any com- 
munication from him, and, as far as I 
know—indeed, I am perfectly convinced 
of it—without any communication from 
any Member of the Government, he, 
aware that Her Majesty’s Government 
were anxious to submit the name of my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster for an Office in the 
Cabinet, offered to vacate his seat, with- 
out allusion or reference of any kind to 
any reward, or any promotion of any 
sort. That offer was accepted; and, in- 
stead of its being correct, as the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock says, 
that thereupon a Peerage was given to 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone, a very consider- 
able time elapsed. [ Lronical cheers from 
the Opposition.| I know not why those 
jeers should greet a statement of fact of 
this nature if we are upon a serious dis- 
cussion. I saya very considerable time 
elapsed ; I cannot recollect the period 
exactly at this moment. 

Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
that 18 months elapsed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My noble 
Friend’s recollection serves him better 
than mine serves me. He informs me 
precisely 18 months elapsed before any 
communication on the subject of a Peer- 
age was made to Sir Harcourt John- 
stone; and the noble Lord’s doctrine is, 
that though this Gentleman acted purely 
of his own motion, and without any ex- 
pectation whatever, or communication 
or promise of reward, vacated his seat 
for a Member of the Government, and a 
long period elapsed between that act 
and his receiving a Peerage, that, there- 
fore, he should be under a perpetual 
ban, and should not be permitted to 
render service to his country. That is 
the case of the noble Lord. The case of 
the noble Lord turns on the fact that 
some communication, some promise, 
some expectation — [Lord Ranpoirn 
Cuvronitt: No, no!]—then what did 
itturn upon? Was it a charge against 
Sir Harcourt Johnstone? It turned on 
the assertion that there was some pre- 
vious offer, or communication of some 
kind or other, to justify Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone in accepting some reward. 
{Lord Ranpotew Cuurcuitt: It was, 
perhaps, only intuition.] The noble 
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Lord seriously proposes intuition in the 
case of the expectations of Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone as a basis for the acceptance 
of this Amendment. Surely, that is 
carrying the jest a little too far. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) would do well, 1 think, to 
measure his facts a little more. The 
popular Government which I suppose 
my hon. Friend desires and anticipates 
never could be formed if such an Amend- 
ment asthis were adopted. It would be 
an absolute impossibility. When the hon. 
Member’s Government is formed, it 
would probably be one rather more re- 
markable in a certain degree than the 
first Government formed by Lord Derby, 
when, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
14 Privy Councillors—nearly the whole 
of the Cabinet—were sworn in in one 
day. How would my hon. Friend form 
his Government, when called upon by 
the Queen, when the mere fact of their 
being Privy Councillors, and receiving 
the attachments of the honour or title 
of ‘‘ right hon. Gentleman,’ would cause 
them to vacate their seats, and render 
them liable to punishment? Howcould 
my hon. Friend be guilty of an in- 
decency like that? We may go onina 
humdrum way, the pendulum swinging 
from the Opposition to the Government 
Bench; but the object of my hon. 
Friend is to bring all this corrupt sys- 
tem to an end, and to form the founda- 
tion of a really popular Government. 
But I have shown that it would be an 
absolute impossibility for him to form 
a Government. It would be absolutely 
impossible for him to form a Ministry, 
or obtain Ministers, except in one or two 
instances, where they would not have to 
be Members of the Privy Council. If 
there has been any case in which a title 
has been given, eithér corruptly or wan- 
tonly, under my advice, I challenge 
discussion. I am not here to say that 
such a thing is not for the consideration 
of the House of Commons. It is a 
matter most proper for the House of 
Commons to take in hand; but my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton, 
with great kindness and indulgence, 
would give complete immunity, with 
respect to the past, to all of us who are 
old and hackneyed in the ways of 
wickedness. His vengeance is to be 
directed against himself, and against 
the advanced popular Government of 
which, probably, he had indicated he 
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himself was destined to form at some 
future time. 

Mr. CAINE said, that was the third 
time, during the discussion in Commit- 
tee on this Bill, that the name of his 
noble Friend (Lord Derwent) had been 
mentioned in connection with corrupt 
practices. He(Mr. Caine) would like to 
relate the facts referring to the recent 
election in Scarborough. Six months 
before the General Election, Lord Der- 
went (then Sir Harcourt Johnstone) was 
suffering from ill-health, and he was ex- 
ceedingly desirous to retire altogether 
from the candidature. It was only by 
the strongest pressure that the noble 
Lord was induced to stand the annoy- 
ance and the worry of the General Elec- 
tion. Within a week of his being re- 
turned for Scarborough, by a majority 
of 580, the noble Lord said to him (Mr. 
Caine)—‘‘ Now the election has been 
decided by so large a majority, I sin- 
cerely trust the Party in Scarborough 
will allow me to withdraw.”’ His noble 
Friend was anxious to retire in favour 
of another Gentleman, in no way con- 
nected with the Government, but who 
had been defeated in another constitu- 
ency. Again, they put pressure on him 
to remain ; but about six or eight months 
after he came again, and said his health 
was so bad that he must really withdraw 
from the representation. A third time 
they persuaded him to remain, and it 
was not until the occasion occurred in 
which he could retire in favour of his 
(Mr. Caine’s) present right hon. Col- 
league (Mr. Dodson) that Lord Derwent 
did retire from the representation of the 
borough. As a matter of fact, Lord 
Derwent had been suffering from ill- 
health ever since. Indeed, he had been 
so ill that he had only been able to take 
his seat in ‘‘another place” on two 
occasions. He (Mr. Caine) sincerely 
trusted that this would be the last time 
that these ungenerous attacks would be 
made on an absent man. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had mentioned two instances, 
about the earliest in point of date, and 
the most important in point of circum- 
stance, which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister took good care not 
to refer to. He (Mr. Lewis) referred to 
the subject on the second reading of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman was 
not in the House at the time, and he 
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(Mr. Lewis) only referred to the matter 
indistinctly; but what he suggested 
then, and what he suggested now, was 
this—that it was perfectly impossible to 
expect the public to respect the laws 
which Parliament passed to prevent 
bribery at elections, if they (the Go- 
vernment) did not respect the law them- 
selves. If the Government of the day 
were guilty of acts which bore the com- 
plexion of jobbing away seats in the 
House for titles at their disposal, it was 
one of the most grievous things that 
could ever happen. The case that every- 
body had in their minds the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister took care 
not to refer to. In the year 1868, the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
was most unfortunate in Lancashire, 
and he required a seat. And, before re- 
counting the circumstance, he desired to 
state it was a mistake to suppose that 
the Law of Bribery was this—that, unless 
they bargained beforehand, there was no 
bribery ; they know perfectly well that, 
if they guve anything after a certain act 
was done in respect to that act, they 
were distinctly and manifestly guilty of 
bribery. Now, in the face of the House, 
and in the face of the public, he would 
recount the facts surrounding the elec- 
tion of the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, and let them speak 
for themselves. He made no charge, 
but was content with the inference which 
must necessarily be drawn from the 
facts. The noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for War was defeated in 
North Lancashire, and required a seat. 
Great as was the property of the family 
of the noble Marquess, he (Mr. Lewis) 
had never heard that the noble Marquess 
or his family was in any way connected 
with Radnoshire. The Gentleman, how- 
ever, who represented the Radnor Bo- 
roughs, and who was now even a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, retired 
in favour of the noble Marquess. The 
noble Marquess was returned for the 
Radnor Boroughs within a reasonable 
time, and the Gentleman was made a 
Baronet. He could not say the time; 
but he was utterly indifferent as to whe- 
ther the Baronetcy was conferred at one, 
two, six, or twelve months after the re- 
tirement. Such were the facts. The 
noble Marquess wanted a seat, and a 
vacancy was created, and the noble 
Marquess filled it up. The Gentleman 
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who retired was given a Baronetcy by 
the Minister at the head of the Cabinet 
of which the noble Marquess was a 
Member. He (Mr. Lewis) hoped it 
would not be imputed to him that he 
suggested, for one moment, that this 
was a promotion in promised payment 
for the withdrawal of the Member for 
the Radnor Boroughs. There was one 
circumstance to show that there was no 
special reason why the hon. Gentleman 
should retire from the House, because he 
got back to the House as soon as he 
could, and, in fact, now represented Rad- 
nor County. He (Mr. Lewis) considered 
that this case was worthy of the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government. But, unfortunately, 
that was not the only case; and it was 
because there had been two cases under 
the Administration of the right hon. 
Gentleman that considerable attention 
had been directed to the subject. He 
was not going into the circumstances of 
the case of Scarborough, though they 
were certainly exceedingly remarkable. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister seemed to suggest that, because 
there had been no sort of promise or 
suggestion about promotion in connec- 
tion with the retirement from the seat, 
that, therefore, there was no blame at- 
taching. Of course, they accepted to 
the fullest extent the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman that there was no 
sort of promise or understanding in con- 
nection with the withdrawal. The facts 
remained, however, that they had a con- 
venient withdrawal; then a title fol- 
lowed. He asserted that the public 
were entitled to view these things with 
suspicion ; and he repeated the observa- 
tions which he made on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, that if these things were 
done in the highest orders of the State, 
it was impossible to make persons in the 
lowest orders of society believe the 
House of Commons was sincere in its 
desire to put down bribery and corrup- 
tion. He imputed nothing in the case 
of the Radnor Boroughs except this, 
that the noble Marquess wanted a seat, 
a vacancy was made, and the Gentleman 
who made the vacancy had a title con- 
ferred on him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Lewis) makes no 
charges. He has twice stated that in 
making the most severe charge, and one 
totally needless, which, I think, few 
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hon. Members in the House but himself 
would have made. Twice the hon. Mem- 
ber said that I took care not to refer to 
the case of the Election of Radnor. 
Does the hon. Gentleman mean to say 
that I endeavoured to avoid discussion 
on a subject of this kind is not a charge ? 
If so, Ido not envy the discernment of 
the hon. Member ; and I do not under- 
stand what his standard of language or 
conduct can be, when he professes to 
make no charge, and, at the same time, 
makes one of the severest charges he 
could make against a public man; but 
he is thoroughly and grossly inaccurate, 
for he says that the Gentleman who then 
sat for the Radnor Boroughs surren- 
dered his seat at the beginning of 1869, 
and got back as soon as he could. He 
got back more than 11 years afterwards. 
{An hon. Memser: He tried in 1874. | 
Then he tried in 1874. Ido not know 
how the hon. Gentleman can say, under 
such circumstances, that he got back as 
soon as he could. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Lewis) surely might have thought 
that I might have found some difficulty 
in going back to transactions 14 years 
old, and to bring to my memory all the 
particulars of the given transaction. He 
might have displayed a little charity in 
the matter; but he has not chosen to do 
so. I have considered the facts of the 
case, in the few moments that have 
taken place since the hon. Gentleman 
rose to address the Committee. What 
were the facts? Instead of being made 
a Baronet as soon, as the hon. Gentle- 
man says, decency would permit— 
(Mr. Lewis: I said within a reasonable 
time.] The hon. Gentleman evidently 
does not know that nothing was done of 
the kind for more than five years after 
the public service had been rendered, 
which undoubtedly was a distinct ele- 
ment in the case of the hon. Member 
receiving the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. If the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere) had been 
law at that time, I believe I should have 
had no operation whatever in regard to 
this Baronetcy ; for I believe the time 
had elapsed in which the conferring of 
the title would have been an illegal 
practice. I challenge the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) to make good the assertion that 
he has made, that this was an improper 
promotion. What ground has he for 
saying it was an improper promotion ? 
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[Mr. Lewrs: I never said it was an im- 
proper promotion.] Then, if it was not 
an improper promotion, why do you 
make it the subject for controversy? 
Did this Gentleman render a public ser- 
vice, or did he not? [‘*No,no!”] It 
was no public service to enable my 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) to take his place here? [‘No, 
no!’’] Then I will put the case on the 
other side. I am not contending that 
for this public service alone — [Mr. 
Bieear: What else?] I beg that the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
who frequently intrudes himseif on the 
indulgence of the House, will, for once, 
spare me hisincessant interruption. The 
contention is, that because the hon. 
Member in question rendered that pub- 
lic service, though he was otherwise 
fitted, he ought not to be made a 
Baronet. The contention is, that be- 
cause he made an opening for my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington), 
whatever might have been his qualifica- 
tions for a Baronetcy, that very act alone 
rendered him disqualified to receive the 
honour. Such is the contention of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lon- 
donderry, who comes down here to teach 
us what is the true standard of purity 
and public conduct. |Mr. Lewis dis- 
sented.] The hon. Gentleman shakes 
his head. Then, what does he mean? 
Has he been talking grammar, and 
sense, or has he not? He says he has 
not a word to say against the qualifica- 
tion of the Gentleman who was made a 
Baronet, or against his fitness for pro- 
motion. His only allegation is, that 
this Gentleman made an opening for 
my noble Friend near me, to present 
himself for the constituency of the Rad- 
nor Boroughs. Was that, or wasit not, 
a case of disqualification for a man who 
was previously qualified. 

Mr. LEWIS: It was a disqualifica- 
tion if it was done for Party purposes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: You may call it 
Party purposes, if you like; I am not 
going to rake up the transactions of 
other Governments, but this thing is as 
old as Parliament; it is no effort to me 
to find analogous proceedings that have 
taken place under the charge and re- 
sponsibility of the Opposition when they 
were in power. It really appears that 
everything turns on the question whe- 
ther a person is qualified to receive it or 
not, and the hon. Gentleman himself 
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(Mr. Lewis) does not dare to say that 
that Gentleman was not qualified. He 
will not abandon his charge, he cannot 
support it; but he is compelled to admit 
that he has nothing to say against the 
fitness of that Gentleman to be made q 
Baronet, and that is the predicament in 
which the hon. Gentleman stands. This 
is the case of the-hon. Gentleman who 
was promoted ; he had received a mark 
of the confidence of the borough of 
Radnor, and he has since received a 
mark of the confidence of the county 
of Radnor itself, in being returned as 
its Representative — [Lord Ranpotrx 
CuvurcuIt: Since the Baronetcy ]—show- 
ing, I conclude, that they approved of 
the honour being conferred upon him, 
He is a member of an old family in 
the county, of very large property, and 
on whom no stain or disfigurement 
has been attached; but because the 
hon. Gentleman committed the great 
and grievous sin of enabling my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) to 
take his share in serving the Queen, he 
was, according to the contention of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for London- 
derry, disqualified from being made a 
Baronet. I really, Sir, am extremely 
sorry that the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Londonderry has obtruded a 
subject of this kind in discussions which 
hitherto have been carried on in excel- 
lent temper and in a judicial spirit. I 
will not attempt to describe the conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman. He does not 
dare, he does not venture, to make the 
smallest imputation upon that promotion, 
He knows that it is beyond his power— 
however good his intention may be, he 
knows it is beyond his power—he could 
not find a shred of objection to the pro- 
motion, except that the Gentleman who 
was the subject of it committed a great 
sin by enabling my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) to present 
himself to the Radnor Boroughs. I 
submit that was not a sin which ought 
to disqualify or unfit a man, who was 
otherwise qualified, from receiving a 
mark of honour. That is the case which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Londonderry says I have taken good 
care to avoid. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister that the re- 
marks he was about to make would be 
tendered in the greatest politeness of 
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which he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) was 
such a master. He desired to draw the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to a 
strange coincidence which occurred not 
long ago. A Gentleman, not of old 
family, but of large property in the 
South of England, and of large property 
in the North of England, fought two 


. eontested elections in the South of Eng- 


land, in both of which he was unsuccess- 
ful. In 1880 he went to the North of 
England, where he fought another elec- 
tion, and again he was unsuccessful. 
The three elections cost the Gentleman 
in question a large sum of money, but 
shortly afterwards he found himself in 
the House of Peers. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) did not know how that Gentle- 
man got there, but hesupposed it wascer- 
tainly not for great public services ren- 
dered ; he supposed the Gentleman got a 
Peerage because he fought three contested 
elections on behalf of the Prime Minis- 
ter. He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) found 
no fault with the elevation of Sir Har- 
court Johnstone to the Peerage; he found 
no fault with the action the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister took in 
the case referred to by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis); neither did he find any fault in 
the case he himself had just called at- 
tention to. The same thing was done 
in former times, and if it was justifiable 
formerly, it was justifiable now. It was, 
however, inconsistent that a Liberal Go- 
vernment should reward Gentlemen for 
political services, and then bring in a 
Bill which would send a man to prison 
who merely gave a glass of ale. All 
these pretended corrupt practices were 
not corrupt practices at all, nor were 
they recognized as such. With the ob- 
ject of dealing with these petty so- 
called offences, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) had introduced these 
wretched pitfalls for any man who 
might in future contest a constituency. 
He had endeavoured to give in a calm, 
and, he hoped, in no offensive manner, 
his opinion upon this subject. He could 
not agree with the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere); but as he found the Go- 
vernment were determined to carry 
through at any cost this tyrannical and 
useless Bill, he should vote with the 
hon. Member if he went to a Divi- 
sion. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, he should be un- 
worthy of sitting in the House if he 
allowed the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister to go unnoticed. In language 
most extraordinary, and in a manner 
certainly not very calm, the right hon. 
Gentleman attacked him because he 
did not attack the person to whom he 
referred when last he addressed the 
Committee—the whole burden of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
that he (Mr. Lewis) did not attack the 
character of the hon. Gentleman the 
present Member for Radnorshire (Sir 
Richard Price). He Mr. Lewis) had 
no intention of doing any such thing. 
The right hon. Gentleman dared him to 
do it; but never having had the smallest 
intention of attacking the character of 
the hon. Gentleman in question, he did 
not do so, and would not do so. What 
he did, without uttering one harsh word, 
was to draw attention to the simple 
facts. Those facts as narrated by him 
could not be impeached. The only error 
in his statement, if error it was, which 
the right hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out, was that the promotion of the hon. 
Member for Radnorshire took place 
at the end, and not in the middle, of the 
Ministry of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime: Minister. He did not think 
the Committee or the country would see 
any important difference between his 
statement and the corrected statement of 
the Prime Minister. He accepted all the 
daring of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he would repeat the charge, if a charge 
the right hon. Gentleman called it. 
What he said was that the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken care not to refer 
to the case of the Radnor Boroughs, and 
he was entitled to say that that was the 
mode of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
his second speech, did not say he forgot 
all about the Radnor case, and there- 
fore he (Mr. Lewis) was right in as- 
suming that the Prime Minister did 
remember it, though he did not refer to 
it. He (Mr. Lewis) repeated that the 
retirement of the hon. Member for the 
Radnor Boroughs was not a public ser- 
vice, but a Party service, for the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
freely admitted that the retirement took 
place in order to make room for the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington). Whether there was any un- 
derstanding connected with the retire- 
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ment, they had the different links of the 
chain—a seat wanted, a seat vacated, 
and a Baronetcy conferred. With re- 
ference to the noble Lord the late Mem- 
ber for Scarborough (Lord Derwent), he 
had not now referred to the case ; but in 
his speech upon the second reading of 
the Bill he referred to a case which had 
taken place in his own Party—he re- 
ferred to the case of a distinguished 
lawyer, now long since dead, for whom 
a& vacancy was created under exactly 
similar circumstances by the late Con- 
servative Administration. He com- 
plained of that case; indeed, he was 
perfectly impartial in his complaints. 
The Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
knew that he distinctly referred to that 
case, to show that he was not making a 
Party charge. He had asked before, 
and he asked now, how they could ex- 
pect the people to respect the law when 
corruption was carried on in the highest 
Departments of the State? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
totally mistaken if he supposed that he 
(Mr. Lewis) had said that the right hon. 
Gentleman made any offer to the hon. 
Member for the Radnor Boroughs to 
induce him to retire. He made no 
charge against the right hon. Gentleman, 
except that which he made against his 
Predecessors. The Heads of both Parties 
had been in the habit of doing these 
things, and he merely asserted that they 
were done in the interest of political 
Parties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that charges 
of corruption ought not to be made 
merely because hon. Gentlemen accepted 
the promotion due tothem. That could 
scarcely be called corruption. The hon. 
Member’s contention, however, was that 
a man ought to be treated as disentitled 
to promotion or honour of any kind if 
his retirement made room for a Member 
of the Government. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Amend- 
ment under notice was perfectly con- 
sistent on the part of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), who 
represented his absent Colleague. They 
all knew that that Gentleman was 
opposed to all rewards for public ser- 
vices ; and he (Mr. Newdegate) believed 
he was right in saying that he had 
marked that particular subject as his 
own. He was sorry that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton should represent, 
with regard to this question, opinions 
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which he had hoped were forgotten. 
There was much truth in the observation 
made by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) to the effect that the 
excessive severity of the provisions of 
the Bill were inconsistent with the sys- 
tem of Government existing in this 
country. They might be applicable to a 
Republic; but they were certainly not 
applicable tothe Constitutional Monarchy 
of this country. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
was very anxious that the House of 
Lords should be strong; and he was 
happy to see that its functions were of 
growing importance. He believed that 
no reward was more appropriate than 
that which was conferred upon men who 
had been distinguished by the fidelity 
of their services in that House. For 
instance, it was acknowledged on all 
hands that a Speaker, when he ceased 
to preside over their deliberations, un- 
less he misconducted himself, should be 
made a Peer. This system of rewards 
was the means by which the House of 
Lords was recruited, and he rejoiced in 
its existence ; but he felt that the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment had rendered this legitimate 
system of promotion difficult by adopt- 
ing that foreign element of secrecy in 
connection with elections. The whole of 
the severity of the present Bill had be- 
come necessary in consequence of the 
corruption which had been produced by 
the Ballot Act; and before these dis- 
cussions closed, he would bring that 
fact plainly before the attention of the 
House. The Committee was in a false 
position. They were asked to act with 
undue severity, and in a manner alien 
to the Constitutional spirit of the coun- 
try, towards persons in minor positions ; 
and they found it impossible to recruit 
the House of Lords sufficiently to main- 
tain that great Institution, which he 
hoped would grow in strength, without 
violating the principle upon which this 
Bill was founded, and without having 
recourse to that secrecy which un- 
avoidably disgraced the electoral system 
wherever it existed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
assure the Prime Minister that he in- 
tended no joke or sarcasm in bringing 
forward this question. He intended to 
discuss the matter as one of principle. 
He held it to be a great misfortune 
that the public should think, rightly or 
wrongly, that the Members whom they 
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elected to represent them in that House, 
if they voted for Ministers for a con- 
siderable time, would somehow or other 
become Baronets. Hon. Members oppo- 
site had given this question a personal 
character. It was not he that had done 
so. He had been asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister for 
a single case in which a title had been 
conferred corruptly. He did not mean to 
go into the cases; but he would say that 
the practice was, and had been, for 
years in this country to give titles for 
personal services. Everyone knew that 
was the case; and he could cite just as 
many instances, perhaps more, with re- 
gard to Gentlemen on that side of the 
House than with regard to Gentlemen 
on the opposite Benches. It was a sys- 
tem which had been adopted both by 
Liberals and Conservatives, and the 
Prime Minister had only followed in the 
footsteps of his Predecessors. He could 
not anticipate the contingency which the 
right hon. Gentleman shadowed forth 
of Her Majesty sending for him (Mr. 
Labouchere) to form an Administration. 
He was contented in being a humble 
follower of the right hon. Gentleman. 
But were Her Majesty to do so, he 
should at once consult his legal advisers 
as to whether the appellation ‘‘ Right 
honourable” was a title. The con- 
ferring of a Peerage conveyed a title ; 
but nothing of the kind was implied in 
the words ‘‘ Right honourable.” As far 
as he could see, his chief supporter in 
this matter would be the right hon. and 
learned Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck), and that being so, 
he thought his proposal would hardly be 
considered by the country asa Radical 
one. Under these circumstances, he 
would ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment; and he must content himself with 
the belief that if his Amendment was in a 
small minority in that House, it was sup- 
ported by a very large majority out of it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Labou- 
chere) would not withdraw his Amend- 
ment; for his own part, he (Mr. Biggar) 
was not at all sure that he would get 
leave to do so. He thought the hon. 
Member for Northampton had done very 
good service in drawing the attention of 
the Committee to this subject; and, 
more than that, he was prepared to go 
a little further than the hon. Gentleman 


himself. This system of tampering with | 
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Members of Parliament by the Govern- 
ment of the day was a great evil. The 
practice in the case of a wealthy man 
was to confer upon him a title, say a 
Peerage or a Baronetcy ; but in the 
case of a man who was not wealthy, 
these bestowals took the form of Go- 
vernment situations. Whatever they 
were, they had a tendency to shake the 
allegiance of Members to their prin- 
ciples and constituents, and to make 
them disposed to curry favour with the 
Government of the day. If he could 
find a satisfactory number of Members 
to support him in that part of the 
House, he should certainly challenge 
a Division on the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Northampton. It 
seemed to him very hard that penalties 
should be imposed by the Bill on Mem- 
bers of Parliament who unwittingly 
spent a little more money than they in- 
tended upon their election, while the 
Government were allowed to heap re- 
wards on Members of Parliament for be- 
traying the interests of their constituents. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he would remind 
the Committee of a circumstance which 
had probably not entered into the minds 
of many hon. Members in connection 
with the present subject. In 1881, Mr. 
Speaker had thought it consistent with 
his duty to expel from that House some 
20 or 30 Irish Members; and hon. Mem- 
bers would be aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman in question had since been 
awarded a very important title. Again, 
Mr. Lyon Playfair, then Chairman of 
Ways and Means, had suspended a 
group of Irish Members. Not long after- 
wards, the Knight Commandership of 
the Bath was conferred upon him. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 11; 
Noes 186; Majority 175.—(Div. List, 
No. 162.) 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had an Amendment to move on behalf 
of his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). With the view of saving 
the time of the Committee he would do 
no more than move the Amendment to 
which he referred. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, at end of clause, add,—“ Any 
Assistant Commissioner, Registrar, or other 
officer appointed under the provisions of ‘The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ who, for the 
purpose of promoting or procuring the election 
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of a candidate, interferes therein, or is engaged 
or employed either with or without payment, 
for any purpose or in any capacity whatever, 
shall be guilty of illegal employment, and shall 
forfeit his appointment, and any candidate, or 
election agent of a candidate, who aids or abets, 
or confirms in any manner such offence, shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice.” —(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could see no 
reason why this Amendment should be 
entertained. His objection to it was 
that it singled out a particular class of 

ersons holding judicial offices, and sub- 
jected them to a disqualification which 
did not attach to other holders of judi- 
cial offices. He could not understand 
why this class of persons should have 
been selected, and he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would not think it ne- 
cessary to press the Amendment. 

Captain AYLMER said, if the Amend- 
ment were withdrawn, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
bring in a clause which would prevent 
any persons holding judicial positions 
from taking an active part in elections. 
He believed, in that way, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would introduce a 
real improvement into the Bill. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
the best course, under the circumstances, 
would probably be that the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gibson) should be postponed till 
the Report, and then he could raise it 
himself. 

Mr. BIGGAR hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would fight this matter out now, for it 
was intolerable that the Land Commis- 
sioners should have the power of lower- 
ing or raising rents in Ireland according 
to political considerations. He could 
not see upon what ground the hon. Gen- 
tleman wished to ignore this Amend- 
ment, for it was one of the best on the 
Bill. The Committee knew how directly 
the Land Commissioners and Sub-Com- 
missioners were in contact with the 
tenant farmers, and what pressure they 
applied to them. That was a public 
scandal, which ought not to be tolerated. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped, 
as a matter of courtesy to his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson), the 
Committee would allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn, so that it might be 
brought up as a new clause upon the 
Report. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he likewiso 
thought the Amendment might be with. 
drawn. He should be sorry to take 
advantage of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) who had put it 
on the Paper; but this was really a case 
of some difficulty, and one which he 
thought would be only aggravated by 
Amendments of this kind. The Amend- 
ment did not include the Chief Commis. 
sioners, and it conferred a stigma upon 
one particular class of officials. It was 
extremely undesirable to do that, and 
he hoped the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH 
said, he trusted that before this proposal 
could be again made the Government 
would consider the matter with a view 
to inserting something of the kind in 
the Bill. He did not understand the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
to say that it would be right for As- 
sistant Commissioners to take such a 
part as they were prohibited from 
taking by this clause. All he said was 
that it did not apply to the Commis- 
sioners as well; but surely the Commis- 
sioners ought to be equally debarred. 
He could not conceive anything worse 
for any Party or side in Ireland than 
that the Assistant Commissioners or 
Chief Commissioners, or any other per- 
sons connected with the administration 
of the Land Act, should be allowed to 
take an active part in elections. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
raised two points. First he said the 
Chief Commissioners were excluded 
from the clause. Everybody knew that 
they held such a position that it would 
be out of the question for them to be 
employed as election agents, considering 
their social position and their incomes. 
On the same ground, County Court 
Judges, who got very large salaries, 
would not take employment as election 
agents. They might take a prominent 
part in elections, but they would not 
mix themselves up in the details. But 
it was a different thing with the As- 
sistant Commissioners and clerks, who 
had only temporary employment, and 
to whom a small extra sum of money 
would be very welcome. If an Assistant 
Commissioner took an electioneering 
agency in a county, that would pro- 
bably be worth a large sum to him in 
other ways. He might get, instead of 
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temporary employment for one year, a 

ermanent situation. Under the circum- 
stances, it would be better that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn ; but 
he hoped it would be moved again. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he hoped the 
Government would not object to con- 
sider, without prejudice, the propriety 
of introducing the Chief Commissioners 
as well as the Assistant Commissioners ; 
because, no doubt, the observation of 
the Premier hit the blot in the clause 
when he pointed out that only the As- 
sistant Commissioners wereincluded. He 
did not think there was any objection on 
this side of the House to include every 
kind of official under the Land Act, and 
he was sure hon. Members from Ireland 
would be happy to meet the Premier in 
that respect. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (SirR. Assheton Cross) had urged 
that it would be discourteous to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) not to allow this to be with- 
drawn; but it seemed to him (Mr. Sheil) 
that if there was any discourtesy at all, 
it was on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. He took upon him- 
self to move this Amendment, and then 
suggested its withdrawal. Ifthe Amend- 
ment was withdrawn it would be raised 
again, it was said, as a new clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to meet 
this Amendment with a direct negative. 
The Assistant Commissioners were as in- 
dependent as any men who sat on the 
Treasury Bench or on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench; they were electors, and 
had a right to interfere in elections, to 
vote,and to influence their neighbours. 
The clause was evidently aimed at Mr. 
Wyllie, who had been Parliamentary 
agent to the Whigs of Ulster; but he 
(Mr. Callan) thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) might 
give up the Amendment, for Mr. Wyllie’s 
office was a sinecure, because the Whigs 
of Ulster were an extinct body, wholly 
crushed out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Txt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not wish to 
seta bad example; but they had now 
reached new matter, and he would move 
that Progress be reported. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(J/r. At- 
torney General.) 


Motion agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PRISON SERVICE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 


(BILL 248.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, this was a Bill of 
considerable importance to a very meri- 
torious class of prison officials in Ire- 
land, and he hoped the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would be able to see his way to deferring 
the Committee on the Bill for a reason- 
able time, to enable the prison officials 
in Ireland to see whether it satisfac- 
torily carried out its title. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, this was, as 
the hon. Member (Mr. O’Brien) had 
said, a Bill dealing with the grievances 
of a very meritorious class of officers in 
Ireland ; but, as he gathered, there was 
no great objection to the principle of the 
Bill, and if the second reading were now 
taken, there could be no objection to de- 
laying the further stage for a time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 154.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
““That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he hoped 
that, considering its importance, no at- 
tempt would be made to make progress 
with this Bill now. A large number of 
Irish Members were at present away in 
Ireland, who ought to be consulted on 
the matter. Although, technically, this 
was a Money Bill, and could therefore 
be proceeded with at any time, still it 
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involved issues much beyond those in- 
volved in an ordinary Money Bill, and 
if taken now would withdraw import- 
ant questions of Government policy from 
any chance of fair discussion by the 
House. He was afraid this was merely 
a Bill to cover those Unions which had 
played an unpatriotic part in driving 
out of the country the helpless poor who 
were committed to their charge; and, 
on the other hand, to impose disabilities, 
by completely neglecting the merits of 
those Unions which had done their best 
to meet the necessities of the distress in 
Ireland. He feared that the defaulting 
Unions, in a national sense, were those 
which would be benefited by the Bill, 
and he hoped the Government would 
not try to proceed with the discussion of 
the Bill that evening. It would be just 
as easy to bring the Bill forward at an- 
other time, when there was a fuller at- 
tendance of Irish Members; and the 
Government owed them an opportunity 
of discussing it. That opportunity was 
taken from them by the manner in 
which the Government proceeded at the 
last stage, and he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland gave a pledge to-day to the 
effect that, if there was any opposition 
to the Bill, he would not seek to ad- 
vance the Bill this evening. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he had expected 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would make some 
statement as to the reasons for his with- 
drawal from the engagement he entered 
into with the Irish Members, that the 
Bill would not be spirited through the 
House that night as it was the other 
night. The Irish Members would have 
to protest as strongly as they could 
against any progress being now made 
with the Bill, for so grotesque a way 
of dealing with starving people, after 
months of cogitation, was quite unex- 
ampled in the annals of English bung- 
ling in Ireland. From all that he had 
heard the gist of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s defence of the Bill was that 
he was ready to give some personal 
pledge that the money would not be 
used for the purpose of emigration, but 
simply in aid of those who had spent 
money in emigration. One of the Unions 
to be helped out of its difficulties was a 
Union in which the Guardians had sup- 
plied most of the cheap emigrants to 
the Government. Disguise the Bill as 
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they might in this House, it was a cruel 
mockery to call it a Bill for the relief of 
distress in Ireland. It was a mere bribe 
to the Unions which had been carrying 
out the mockery of the Government 
Workhouse theory. These Unions had 
run themselves into bankruptcy by car- 
rying out the Government programme, 
and this Bill was encouragement to 
them to go on carrying out that pro- 
gramme, and in sticking to the work- 
house test. There was nothing to pre- 
vent the Local Government Board, who 
were notoriously partizans of this policy, 
spending the £50,000 in bribing the 
Unions which had distinguished them- 
selves by carrying out the policy of the 
Government. Before they could consent 
to this Bill, Irish Members wanted to 
know what it was intended to do for the 
unfortunate starving people, thousands 
of whom were in Donegal, to this hour 
existing on private charity, without 
which they must have died long ago? 
But for the hour of night, he could give 
most heartrending details of the things 
that were going on without the slightest 
help from the Government in Donegal 
at this moment. This Bill, which pur- 
ported to be for the relief of distress, 
not only did nothing to relieve these 
unfortunate people, but appropriated 
£50,000 out of Irish funds, in order to 
add insult to injury, by transporting 
these unfortunate people. For those 
reasons, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not utilize the temporary 
advantage he had through the absence 
of the great body of Irish Members, 
and would not press the Bill forward 
until the Irish Members had an oppor- 
tunity of framing Amendments which 
would secure, at all events, some portion 
of the money for the suffering people. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. O’Brien) had, in one re- 
spect, missed the mark upon this matter. 
Three of the four Unions to be helped 
by this Bill were Unions which had been 
taken in hand by Mr. Tuke’s Committee, 
and had never spent a halfpenny on 
emigration; and they were merely being 
aided because they were living from 
hand to mouth. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, as he un- 
derstood, a large portion of this money 
would be at the absolute disposal of the 
Local Government Board, to be lent to 
Unions which had got themselves into 
trouble through helping emigration. 


~ 
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Mrz. TREVELYAN said, that was 
the case; but the Local Government 
Board had not shown itself desirous of 
lending public money where it was not 
absolutely wanted for the purposes of 
local relief. ‘The practical object of the 
Bill was to indemnify certain Unions 
who had borrowed small sums under the 
ressure of last winter. He did not 
wish to enter into the merits of the Bill 
at this moment. It was, in itself, an 
exceedingly small Bill, upon which hon. 
Members opposite wished to raise a 
considerable question. That question 
had been raised in the shape of an 
Amendment by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork County (Colonel Colt- 
hurst), who had an opportunity of bring- 
ing it on upon a Friday evening; and 
so intimately allied was that Motion 
with the substance of this Bill, that the 
hon. and gallant Member was actually 
seriously alarmed lest the Government 
should take advantage of this Bill being 
on the Paper to interfere between him 
and his private Motion. The Govern- 
ment, however, did not take that course. 
The Motion was discussed, and the 
House decided the point by a Division, 
which was sufficiently large, considering 
the time of the Session, and considering 
the relations between the Government 
and those Irish Members who wished 
to raise this question upon this Bill. 
He quite recognized that the hon. Mem- 
bers for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) and 
Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had something to 
say for themselves when they urged that 
there were a considerable number of 
Irish Members absent now, who were 
present on Thursday, and who intended 
to take part in this discussion at some 
stage of the Bill. Under the circum- 
stances the Government were perfectly 
willing to postpone the question until 
Thursday; but he would take this op- 
portunity of saying that on Thursday 
the Government would consider. they had 
a perfect right to ask the House to go 
through the stage of the Bill at any 
period of the evening, even as late as 
this (1 o’clock a.m.). This subject had 


_ been so frequently and so fully debated 


this year—this question of outdoor relief 
in Ireland, of which the present Bill 
was only a small part—that he thought 
he had a right to say that, after this 
notice, the Government would consider 
themselves at liberty to press the mea- 
Sure on the House, even at a very late 
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period of the evening. Under these cir- 
cumstances he would accede to the re- 
quest of hon. Members opposite. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
agreed to the proposal for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate; and he (Mr. Biggar) 
would therefore move that it be ad- 
journed. He must say he considered 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
guilty of very sharp practice, as he had 
not very long ago made a pledge to the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
that he would not bring this measure 
on after half-past 12 o’clock at night, 
and that he would not bring it on with- 
out Notice to the Irish Members. On 
Friday last he had brought the measure 
forward before half-past 12 o’clock, shel- 
tering himself behind some hon. Gen- 
tlemen wno had no connection with the 
Irish Party, and who, he said, had done 
something or other that justified him 
in breaking his pledge. Now, at 1 
o’clock in the morning, and knowing 
that the leading Members of the Irish 
Party were absent from London, the 
right hon. Gentleman had sought to 
pass the measure without having ques- 
tions raised on the different clauses, 
which he was perfectly aware it was the 
desire of hon. Members to raise. Hon. 
Gentlemen had a perfect right to com- 
plain of his conduct; and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman owed them 
an apology with regard to it. However, 
seeing that the right hon. Gentleman 
had agreed to postpone his Motion for 
the Speaker to leave the Chair until 
Thursday, he (Mr. Biggar) would now 
move that the debate be adjourned. 

Mr. KENNY said, he should be 
happy to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”’—( Jr. 
Biggar,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


MUNICIPAL DISQUALIFICATION (IRE* 
LAND) BILL.--[Br1 232.] 


(Mr. Callan, Mr. Gray, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
Kenny.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Callan.) 
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Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he hoped 
the House would not consent to the 
second reading of this measure, which, 
in practice, would be found to be per- 
fectly unnecessary. He believed that it 
had been insufficiently considered by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Oallan) who had 
brought it forward. The measure would 
disqualify persons from holding muni- 
cipal offices, where they had been guilty 
of certain indictable offences and had ad- 
mitted having committed those offences, 
but, it would seem, did not provide any 
disqualification in the case of persons 
who had been convicted on trial for such 
indictable offences ; and it would, there- 
fore, have this singular effect—that it 
would disqualify a person who admitted 
his guilt, while a person who made no 
such admission, but was put on his trial 
and convicted, would not be disqualified 
at all. Further than that, a practical 
difficulty would necessarily arise in deal- 
ing with questions under the Bill — 
namely, that no mode of proving the 
fact of admission was prescribed. The 
evidence given in Court would not be 
authentically reported, and there would 
be disputes as to whether the person 
who made the admission had or had not 
admitted facts which amounted to a 
crime. Further than this, the Bill had 
this objectionable feature in it—that this 
disqualification would only take place in 
the case of persons actually elected to a 
municipal office, and who afterwards ad- 
mitted themselves guilty of an indictable 
offence. It would not extend to persons 
who had made an admission and were 
afterwards elected. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that the Bill was manifestly in- 
sufficient and eminently illogical. If it 
were seriously intended to legislate upon 
this subject, it would be well for the 
hon. Gentleman to consult with those 
with whom he acted, to see whether 
they could not bring forward a more 
matured scheme. Though no names had 
been mentioned, probably it would be 
understood that the measure had been 
introduced to meet certain cases which 
had recently arisen; but he might men- 
tion in this regard that absence from a 
municipal borough for six months would 
render the seat vacant under the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, and thus taking 
the case of a person absent from the 13th 
of January, the period which would tend 
to disqualify him would expire on the 
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13th of this month. Therefore it would 
be seen that, in the case of a person of 
this kind, such a measure as this would 
be unnecessary. For the reason that the 
measure was illogical and insufficient, 
he would suggest that it should not be 
proceeded with, and would move that it 
be read a second time that day three 
months. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CALLAN said, he thought he had 
great cause of complaint against the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, who had been 
guilty of a gross breach of faith towards 
him on this matter. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had misled him alto- 
gether on this subject. [‘‘ Oh, ee 
Yes, he had misled him completely an 
distinctly. He (Mr. Callan) had crossed 
over from his seat in the House to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
had spoken to him on the subject of 
this Bill, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had told him that he did not 
object to the second reading, although 
he could not approve altogether of the 
character of the Bill, and that it would 
have to be considerably amended in 
Committee—in fact, that it would have 
to be recast. After having had plenty 
of opportunity of speaking to him (Mr. 
Callan) on the subject, the first intima- 
tion the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had given him that he intended to 
oppose the Bill was this Motion of re- 
jection. Was that a right way for an 
Irish Law Officer—a Member represent- 
ing a Northern constituency—to treat a 
Member of the National Party in the 
House of Commons? Probably the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ob- 
jected to the Bill because it would dis- 
qualify the infamous James Carey. The 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) had taken off his block 
from the Bill when he was given to 
understand the object with which it was 
brought forward, and yet the Attorney 
General for Ireland was there to oppose 
its progress. No doubt, James Carey 
would be disqualified by the 13th of 
July by his continued absence ; but he 
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(Mr. Callan) wanted to disqualify him 
by Act of Parliament—him or any other 
such man in Ireland. When the real 
character of such a man was known, and 
when he admitted upon oath that he had 
been guilty of the most fearful crimes, 
he should be at once disqualified from 
continuing in a municipal office. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I really must call 
upon the hon. Member to address him- 
self to the merits of the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had described 
the nature of the Bill, and whatever 
faults it might be found to have he 
should be ready to remove in Committee. 
It had been prepared by a Queen’s 
Counsel, who was the senior of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, and all it would 
do would be to disqualify a person who 
confessed himself guilty of an infamous 
offence from continuing a member of a 
representative body ; and he should have 
thought that the Government would 
have aided such a desirable object rather 
than have drawn an obstacle in its way. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr., Porter) said, the hon. 
Gentleman had entirely misunderstood 
what had passed between them the other 
evening. He had given the hon. Mem- 
ber to understand that he perfectly sym- 
pathized with his object, but that the Bill 
would not carry it out. He had men- 
tioned the objections to the measure, 

ointing out that it was perfectly hope- 
ess to think of passing it; and if the 
hon. Member had understood him to 
say that he did not intend to oppose the 
second reading, he was altogether mis- 
taken. 

Mr. CALLAN : The Bill has the effect 
of disqualifying James Carey, and that 
: why you object to it—everyone knows 
it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Second reading put off for three 
months. ; 





GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Tuomas Brassey, Bill to 
make further provision respecting the applica- 
tion of the Revenues of Greenwich Hospital ; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Tuomas Brassey and Mr. Campsett- 
Bannrrman. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 253.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 3rd July, 1883. 


MINUTES.)— Pusiic Brris—First Reading— 
Railways (Continuous Brakes) * (135). 

Second Reading—Lunatic Poor (Ireland) (85); 
Registry of Deeds (Ireland) (97). 

Committee—Pawnbrokers (79-136). 

Committee — Report— Drainage (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2) * (124) ; Public Health 
(Dairies, &c.) (92). 

Report—Tramways Provisional Order (No. 4) * 
(104) ; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order * (118) ; Metropolis Improvement Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2)* (119); Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order (No. 3).* 
(120); Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 4)* (121); Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Funds, &c.) * (130). 

Third Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Hildersham) * (115); Land Drainage Pro- 
visional Order (No. 2) * (116); Public Health 
(Scotland) Provisional Order (Fraserburgh 
Waterworks) * (63); New Forest Highways * 
(101) ; Forest of Dean (Highways) * (98), and 
passed, 


PUBLIC HEALTH — OUTBREAK OF 
CHOLERA IN EGYPT—SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Eart oy WEMYSS: I wish to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question, of which 
I have given him private Notice. Your 
Lordships are, no doubt, aware that, in 
consequence of the existence of cholera 
in Egypt, the French Government are 
taking precautionary measures against 
its introduction into France. I want to 
ask, Whether any similar measures are 
being taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, my 
noble Friend has asked me a Question 
upon a very important subject. No 
doubt, the question of the public health 
is one to which every Government ought 
always to pay the most earnest and im- 
mediate attention. Your Lordships are 
aware that there has been a sudden 
outbreak of cholera in certain parts of 
Egypt, chiefly at Damietta, the climate 
of which is, at this time of the year, of 
a peculiarly unhealthy character. There 
is not, and never has been, the slightest 
evidence whatever of the cholera havin 
been brought by ships from India ; a 
with regard to any measures taken by 
the Government, while we have made 
inquiries into the subject, we have not 
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thought it necessary to suggest any 
change whatever in the regulations for 
the protection of Egypt from the cholera, 
and we have no reason to believe that 
any change has been made in those 
regulations. The accounts we have re- 
ceived to-day in some of the newspapers 
is that the deaths from cholera on the 
2nd of July were as follows :—Damietta, 
130; Mansourah, 12; Damanhour, 4; 
and at Alexandria one suspicious death, 
which the doctor who made the exami- 
nation would probably say had resulted 
from cholera. We are told that the 
Egyptian Government are, with great 
energy, taking steps to isolate the in- 
fected districts in which the cholera 
occurs. On hearing of the outbreak, 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for War immediately telegraphed to the 
English military authorities in Egypt, 
requesting them to take most stringent 
precautions with regard to the health 
of the British troops, and particularly 
calling their attention to the regulations 
adopted in India with reference to 
cholera. I am happy to say that we have 
reason to believe those instructions from 
my noble Friend have already been an- 
ticipated by the highest English military 
authorities in Egypt before they reached 
that country. With regard to our Colo- 
nial ports, quarantine has been estab- 
lished for 10 days at Cyprus, and other 
precautions taken. At Malta, quaran- 
tine for 21 days, with other precautions, 
has been established ; while at Gibraltar 
it has been established for 21 days. 
With regard to what has been done at 
home upon the subject of cholera, the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earlof Wemyss), 
in common with your Lordships, must 
be aware that the responsibility of deal- 
ing with cholera was 12 years ago trans- 
ferred from the Privy Council to the 
Local Government Board. In 1878, Mr. 
Stansfeld issued an Order, which had 
been passed in Council, carrying out the 
three principles of medical inspection, 
disinfection, and isolation of those seized 
with illness. That Order remains in full 
force at this moment; but it has been 
thought proper, in case attention should 
not be given to it, to re-issue it imme- 
diately with some alterations of a sub- 
stantial character. It is not for me to 
say anything of an official character as 
to what danger there is to Europe from 
this sudden outbreak; but it may be 
satisfactory to your Lordships to hear 


Earl Granville 
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the opinion of one of the most eminent 
medical authorities of the day — Sir 
William Gull—upon the subject. It ig 
contained in the following letter, written 
to me to-day, and which I will read to 
the House :— 

“ Dear Lord Granville,—I have watched, with 
some interest, the character of the reported out- 
break of cholera in Egypt. Up to this time I 
have not thought there was much ground of 
alarm, either for Egypt, or for the spread of an 
epidemic of the disease in Europe. When epi- 
demics of cholera have been extensive and 
severe, they have generally been preceded in 
the foregoing winter and spring by scattered 
cases, and there has been a history of outbreaks 
in some parts of the East. On this occasion it 
has not been so. The reported outbreak has 
been local and sudden, and I believe that at 
present we may expect it will subside and not 
become epidemic. 

“Tam, yours very truly, 
“ Wir W. Gui.” 


LUNATIC POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 85.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp OARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covnorr), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it had been framed by the 
Irish Government with a view to dealing 
with a very serious evil in Ireland, and 
of relieving a very miserable class of per- 
sons—namely, those pauper lunatics, 
who were not at present confined in any 
asylum or workhouse, but were living 
as they best could with their friends, or 
were wandering at large about the coun- 
try. The wretched condition of these 
persons had attracted the attention of the 
Irish Government, and they, being de- 
sirous of testing the information they had 
received on the subject, appointed a 
medical officer to make a test inquiry in 
two Poor Law Unions in Ireland—one 
in Dublin, and the other in the country. 
He (Lord Carlingford) had seen the Re- 
port of the Inspector, and the description 
he gave of the miserable persons whom 
he personally saw and examined was 
very painful. In the Report, he said 
he found lunatics in bed with no cover- 
ing, some perfectly naked and lying on 
straw, and others filthy and perfectly 
neglected, and some bearing the appear- 
ance of suffering from want of food. 
There were many instances of mental 
suffering, combined with physical neg- 
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lect, the sufferers frequently being child- 
yen—their condition being most deplor- 
able. That was the state of things to 
which the Bill desired to apply a remedy. 
That was the main object of the Bill, 
and it was proposed to attain it in this 
way. First, the Bill provided for the 
regular inspection of all the lunatic 
oor in Ireland who were not in any 
asylum or workhouse; in all cases of 
neglect and ill-treatment, a power of 
committal to the workhouse of the 
Union in which the lunatics resided was 
given. In the second place, the Bill 
transferred the control and supervision 
of all lunatics to the Local Government 
Board, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
lunacy appointed by the late Govern- 
ment. Under the Bill it would be the 
duty of the Guardians and the Relieving 
Officers of all Unions in Ireland to make 
themselves acquainted with all such 
cases as he had mentioned, and to bring 
them before the magistrates. It would 
then be the duty of the magistrates to 
call in the assistance of a medical officer 
to examine each case; and if, on that 
examination, and upon the certificate 
of the doctor, they thought it right, the 
Bill enabled them to send the lunatic 
to the workhouse of the Union in which 
he was found, there to remain until he 
was discharged cured. In this pro- 
cedure the Bill followed the English 
Act of 1853, with the exception that, 
instead of being sent to the lunatic 
asylum of the county, the lunatics would 
be sent to the workhouse. The reason 
for this was, that there was no room in 
the Irish asylums for any more patients, 
the asylums already being overcrowded; 
and there was no prospect of the country 
being in a position to afford to make any 
addition to these very expensive institu- 
tions. It was further provided by the 
Bill that, in every Union, the Guardians 
should make, and keep, a list of all the 
lunatic poor within their Union ; and all 
such lunatics should be periodically in- 
spected by the medical officer, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether they 
night be safely left where they were, at 
large, or whether it would be for their 
safety or comfort that they should be 
brought into the workhouse. In that 
gman the English Act was followed. 
n transferring the whole supervision 
and control of the lunatics in Ireland 
from the two Inspectors, as at present, 
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to the Local Government Board, the 
Bill was in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Lunacy Inquiry Com- 
mission, which strongly advised that 
there should be one supervising autho- 
rity in Ireland in lunacy cases. The 
obstacle in the way of this arrange- 
ment, they said, consisted in the present 
constitution of the Lunacy Department 
in Ireland, and they went on to recom- 
mend that the Local Government Board 
should have the responsibility. That 
was the proposal of the Bill. In asking 
their Lordships to read the Bill a second 
time, he did not recommend it as a com- 
plete measure upon the subject, or pre- 
tend that it carried out completely 
the recommendations of the Commission 
to which he had alluded; although, so 
far as it went, it was entirely on the lines 
of the Report of that Commission, and 
was, he believed, thoroughly approved 
of by the Commissioners themselves. 
Although not complete, it was brought 
in for the purpose of providing at once a 
remedy for a great evil, and a great deal 
of suffering which ought not to be al- 
lowed to exist longer; and he had no 
doubt that, if passed into law, it would, 
before long, lead to still greater im- 
provements. The Bill might excite the 
fears of twoclasses. It might be feared, 
from the point of view of humanity, that 
the workhouse was not the best place 
for the treatment of lunatics. That 
he would not deny. But they ought to 
compare the condition of those poor 
neglected lunatics and idiots now with 
their condition as it would be in the 
workhouses. Though the workhouse 
was not, of course, as far as comfort 
or medical skill were concerned, equal 
to those expensive institutions, the 
county asylums, and though he fully 
admitted that the Lunacy Commission 
preferred a more perfect system of treat- 
mert for lunatics, by the erection of 
special auxiliary asylums in different 
parts of Ireland, he must say that they 
gave a most favourable opinion of the 
treatment of lunatics and idiots in a very 
large number of the Irish workhouses, 
and spoke of it as highly creditable to 
the liberality of the Guardians and the 
supervision of the Local Government 
Board. All things considered, it must 
be evident, he thought, that with proper 
management a workhouse might be made 
a sufficiently fit place for the care and 
treatment of harmlesslunatics. He had 
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no doubt it would be perfectly easy for 
the Local Government Board, when these 
new duties were imposed on them, and 
they felt the responsibility, to take care 
that proper care and humane treatment 
should be given to the lunatics and idiots 
committed to the Irish workhouses. The 
Bill might also excite fears from the 
ratepayers’ or cesspayers’ point of view. 
But in that respect it would make no 
difference, except that it would provide 
for the care in the workhouses of a cer- 
tain increased number of neglected and 
often cruelly ill-treated persons. The 
additional cost would not be large; 
but, whatever it was, it was a charge 
which it was perfectly right that the 
rates should bear. The Bill would re- 
move alarge amount of human suffering, 
and would secure the treatment of lunacy 
in Ireland upon a better system than ever 
had prevailed before, while it would lead 
before long to still greater improvements. 
He begged to move the second reading 
of the Bill. 


‘¢ Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he would at once admit that the 
Bill was an attempt to deal with what 
was and had been a cruel evil in Ireland ; 
but he held that the method proposed 
was not the best way of dealing with it, 
and that it would perpetuate another 
evil, which, though less, was still a very 
bad one. There was, no doubt, a great 
number of lunatics and idiots at large in 
Treland, some of whom overflowed into 
this country ; and they were often treated 


by their relatives in a very cruel manner, 


and therefore some legislation was re- 
quired. But this Bill seemed to him to 
deal with the subject in the most un- 
satisfactory way. The noble Lord (the 
Lord President of the Council) had 
pointed out how those lunatics and idiots 
would be collected in the workhouses, 
and he appeared to think that there 
would be no increase of expense. He 
also spoke of the cesspayers ; but it was 
the ratepayers and the landlords, not the 
cesspayers, who would have to pay the 
rates. Up to the present time, the lunatic 
asylums were being paid for by the cess- 
payers, and in addition there was a 
capitation grant of 4s. per head paid to 
them by the Government for each inmate, 
but nothing to the workhouses. Yet 
this Bill provided for an enormous in- 


Lord Carlingford 
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crease of lunatics in the workhouseg 
which were supported by the rates. His 
opinion of the unsuitability of the work. 
houses for such a purpose was strongly 
confirmed from personal observation, 
Beyond that the Commissioners reported 
that there was, in many cases, very im- 
perfect accommodation in the workhouses 
for lunatics and idiots, who caused the 
greatest inconvenience in those establish- 
ments, that there was no regular staff 
provided for them, and no provision for 
their cleanliness, or for exerciso. And 
yet the Bill proposed largely to increase 
the number of such persons in the work- 
houses. The Report also pointed out 
that, in the lunatic asylums, there were 
a great many curable cases; and pro- 
posed that a certain number of the 
asylums should be set apart for these 
cases, while others should be devoted to 
the dangerous and incurable cases. But 
the Bill went exactly in the teeth of that 
Report, except as regarded supervision, 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre. 
SIDENT of the Covuwncit) said, that he 
stated that the Commissioners were not 
in favour of committing these persons to 
the workhouses; but that they gavea 
very favourable account of the treat- 
ment of lunatics in a large number of 
the workhouses. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that the Report spoke of the great 
neglect of lunatics in workhouses. The 
real question was this—Were enormous 
numbers of lunatics to be placed in the 
workhouses, to the disadvantage, not 
only of the regular inmates, but of the 
lunatics themselves; and were the Go- 
vernment prepared to increase the bur- 
dens of the landlords by an addition to 
the poor rate? Ifso, he should be very 
much inclined to oppose the Bill; but 
he hoped to hear from his noble Friend 
the Lord President that there was 4 
prospect of the adoption of some better 
system. The Bill was both costly and 
incomplete; costly, because the very 
first step to be taken, the fitting up of 
suitable wards, would require a good 
deal of money. Was it the intention of 
the Government to put their hands 
again in the pockets of the Irish land- 
lords? He regarded it as a misfortune 
that this important subject should be 
dealt with in this piecemeal manner. 
Why did not the Government, as it was 
dealing with the matter at all, instead 
of doing so in this incomplete manner, 
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follow the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission? At the present moment, 
they had only succeeded in introducing 
a Bill, which was bad for the lunatics, 
pad for the landlords, and bad for the 
occupiers. 

Lorp O’H AGAN said, he would admit 
that the present Bill was very imperfect 
and crude; but he did not think he 
ought to take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of preventing the passing of a 
measure introduced by the Government 
dealing with this question. Lunatics 
who possessed property were already 
well provided for ; but that was by no 
means the case with the poor. Several 
attempts had been made to improve their 
condition ; and in 1877 a comprehensive 
Bill was introduced, which applied to 
Ireland the whole of the English law on 
this subject ; but the Government of the 
day were not prepared to accept the 
measure, and, instead of legislating, 
appointed a Royal Commission. That 
Commission inquired into the subject very 
fully, and reported very exhaustively ; 
and the recommendations contained in 
its Report, if they had been adopted, 
would have had the effect of completely 
assimilating the Irish to the English 
system, which was a very important 
matter for Ireland. Nothing, however, 
was done in a further direction; and, 
now that so many efforts to help these 
poor people had been frustrated, he 
would not take upon himself to resist 
the present insufficient proposals. . It 
appeared that in the course of the 20 
years preceding 1878, the pauper lunatics 
of Ireland had increased from about 
1,500 to about 3,000, and since that 
period, there was, as he understood, a 
great many more, so that it was ob- 
viously necessary to find a remedy for 
an evil of such magnitude, by which 
the sufferings of people so afflicted would 
be mitigated ; but, whatever was done, 
it should always be borne in mind that 
the object was not to extend or to stereo- 
type a bad system, but to find a better 
one. They all knew how indifferent 
both Houses of Parliament were con- 
cerning those matters; but, as they 
were now dealing with this particular 
subject, and alive as to the necessity for 
action with regard to it, he would say 
that if they did a little, and did not do 
tnough, while they would be giving a 
palliative to the legislative conscience, 
they would be relegating to the distant 
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future the passing of a proper measure 
that would have the effect of alleviating 
the sufferings of the helpless and hope- 
less poor creatures afflicted with lunacy. 
He would be a bold man who said that 
any effort in that direction should be 
resisted or rejected by the House. At 
the same time, he was bound to say, at 
once, that this was a most insufficient 
measure. He would not, however, as 
he had said, take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of opposing it, as he hoped 
it would be improved in Committee, in- 
asmuch as he thought it was not by any 
means bad, as far as it went; and though 
it was characterized by many defects, 
it contained several useful provisions. 
For instance, it was well for the magis- 
trates to be empowered to detain wan- 
dering lunatics, and keep them out of 
harm’s way ; and it was, no doubt, well 
that places in which lunaties were ap- 
pointed to be received should be under 
medical inspection. This was as it 
should be; but a further application of 
the English system was most desirable. 
The condition of the Irish workhouses 
had lately attracted much attention, and 
it was to be hoped that they would be 
found suitable for the lunaties who, 
whether paupers or millionaires, ought 
to be treated in the same liberal manner. 
The conveniences and arrangements that 
were necessary were not to be found 
in Irish workhouses; and the danger 
was that, if the provisions of the Bill 
were not adequate, a bad system might 
be perpetuated, when otherwise it might 
be destroyed. He would not discuss 
the proposal to change the control from 
the Board of Control to the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; but he would say that 
the Inspectors of Lunacy had always 
done their duty, and he hoped, when 
the change was made, those services 
would not be forgetten. The boarding- 
out of imbecile children and of adult 
lunatics, who were capable of being so 
dealt with, was adopted in Scotland, and 
had been followed for centuries in Bel- 
gium ; andifit could be resorted to in Ire- 
land it would relieve the gorged asylums 
and reduce the expenditure for such 
establishments. It seemed to him to be a 
proper remedy. If the Bill passed, the 
Government ought to consider some of 
the suggestions that had been made. 
Tue Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
was sure that every one of their Lord- 
ships would bein favour of any measure 
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that would alleviate the sad and miser- 
able condition of the pauper lunatics 
and idiots of Ireland; but he looked 
upon the present Bill with some mis- 
trust, for it appeared to him that to 
carry it properly into effect would 
render necessary the forming of a pro- 
perly constituted lunatic ward in every 
workhouse, and thereby increase the 
cost to the ratepayers. He. was afraid, 
moreover, it would postpone indefinitely 
the passing of a better measure. The 
Bill did not give a magistrate power to 
commit to any workhouse in which there 
might be ample space, and which might 
have the licence of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; but it obliged a magistrate 
to order a committal to the workhouse 
of the Union to which the pauper be- 
longed, without giving any power to 
vary the order. It should also be re- 
membered that the habits of many of 
these unfortunate persons rendered it 
impossible that they could be associated 
with ordinary paupers. Ifthe Bill were 
properly carried out, it would involve 
additional heavy charges on the rates, 
and they ought to be met by some grant 
from Imperial funds. Unless the Go- 
vernment were prepared to give that 
assistance, he should be inclined to think 
it best that the Bill should not be carried 
at that time. As special Notice had not 
been given of the measure for that 
evening, he did not, however, propose 
to move its rejection; but, when the 
Bill came to the third reading, he thought 
its rejection ought to be moved. 

Tue Eart oF ROSSE said, that he 
fully concurred with other noble Lords 
who had spoken, in giving a general 
approval to the Bill. But while doing 
so, he thought it would increase the 
expense to the ratepayers, and, at the 
same time, it would not give the lunatics 
any increased accommodation—in fact, 
if the Bill was passed in its present 
form, it would remain a dead letter. 
However, if in Committee some con- 
siderable Amendments were moved, it 
would, perhaps,make the Bill more satis- 
factory. There could be no doubt that 
its further consideration would involve, 
as his noble Friend (the Earl of Limerick) 
had remarked, an obligation on the part 
of the Government to consider the sug- 
gestion as to making some grant from 
the Imperial Exchequer. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
hoped the Government would not press 
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the Bill, as it did not appear to be 
acceptable to anybody. He could no 
oppose it; but he was equally unwilling 
it should pass in its present shape. 
Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Presr- 
DENT Of the Covuncit) said, that after 
listening to the speeches against the 
Bill, and still more to the speech de. 
livered by his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord O’ Hagan) in its favour, he did not 
think the prospects of the Bill were 
very bright. However, the Irish Govern- 
ment took the greatest interest in the 
measure, and had promoted it solely 
with a desire to relieve a great deal of 
suffering and misery; and, therefore, he 
should be sorry if the Bill were not 
read a second time. In moving the 
second reading, he made allowance for 
the two classes of objections, which he 
anticipated—namely, the objections of 
those who did not agree to the trans- 
ferring of the maintenance of the insti- 
tutions from the county cess, which was 
paid by the occupiers alone, to the poor 
rate, which was paid by the owners and 
occupiers combined ; and the fears of the 
humanitarians, who, apparently, would 
prefer that these wretched creatures 
should remain at large in the streets, 
unless they were treated in the most 
refined and expensive manner in lunatic 
asylums of the best kind, and who would 
rather have nothing done unless their 
schemes were carried out. He now found 
that he had not rated those objections 
sufficiently high ; and he saw how power- 
ful their effect was in that House. He 
could assure their Lordships that all the 
criticisms that had been made on the 
Bill should be duly considered, and 
there should be no hurry in pressing it 
forward ; but he hoped their Lordships 
would assent to the second reading. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 

Tue Marauzss or SALISBURY said, 
that after the melancholy speech of the 
noble Lord opposite (the Lord President 
of the Council), he should be glad to 
know when they might expect the next 
stage of the Bill to be taken ? 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Covuncrt): On this day 
fortnight. 


Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Tuesday the 17th in- 
stant. 
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PAWNBROKERS BILL.—(No. 79.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Clauses 1 and 2 severally agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Assistance in the recovery of 
stolen goods to be given by pawnbrokers). 


Eart FORTESCUE moved, in page 1, 
line 21, an Amendment to dispense with 
the attendance of a police constable in 
cases of search when notice had been 
given of stolen articles to the pawn- 
broker, and to provide for the attend- 
ance of the owner, or some friend, or 
servant, or relative of the owner, who 
could identify the article, which a police- 
man generally would be unable to do. 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 21, 
after (‘‘behalf’’) insert (‘‘ other than 
a police constable.”’) — (Zhe Earl For- 
tescue.) 


Tat LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
considerable concessions had been made 
to pawnbrokers in that Bill, as compared 
with the Bill of last year. It was not 
as if the owner or policeman had power 
generally to overhaul the goods in the 
pawnbroker’s shop; search would be 
carried on by the pawnbroker himself. If 
the Amendment were limited so that any 
person appointed by the owner, even 
though that person should be a police 
constable, could conduct the search, he 
would accept the Amendment. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he would 
accept the suggestion of the noble and 
learned Earl on the Woolsack. 


Amendment (Zhe Karl Fortescue) (by 
leave of the Committee) withdrawn. 

Amendment, in page 1, line 21, leave 
out (‘ acting ’’), and insert (‘‘ appointed 
by him to act,”?)—( Zhe Lord Chancellor,) 
—agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Lord Henn1xker, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 1, line 22, after (‘‘ possession ’’) 
insert (‘‘received after the date of the 
robbery and.’’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Duty of pawnbrokers to an- 
swer police inquiries respecting stolen 
articles), 

Taz Eart or PEMBROKE moved an 
Amendment providing that only con- 
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stables specially chosen for the purpose 
should be empowered to conduct searches 
in pawnbrokers’ shops. It was not right 
to intrust such powers to any inexpe- 
rienced constable. A pawnbroker’s busi- 
ness was of a confidential character, 
and he might reasonably object to the 
disclosure of his customers’ secrets. 
A young and inexperienced constable 
might go into a shop where there were 
20,000 articles, and insist on the pro- 
prietor turning over every one. It would 
be better that men with special know- 
ledge in the matter should be appointed, 
and that the wishes of the pawnbrokers 
should, as far as possible, be acceded to. 
It should be borne in mind that the evi- 
dence given before the Committee of their 
Lordships’ House showed that, as a class, 
pawnbrokers bore a very high character. 
Amendment moved, in page 2, line 3, 
after (“‘by any”) insert (‘specially 
authorized.” )—( Zhe Earl of Pembroke.) 
Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
if a constable came to search, he could 
understand the necessity of his coming 
with proper authority ; but here the con- 
stable only came to inquire, and the 
pawnbroker was to search for himself. 
Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON wanted to know who was to 
authorize the constable, and what was to 
be understood by special authority ? 
Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would point out that the clause only re- 
lated to inquiries, and gave no power to 
the constable to search. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Pawnbrokers to enter in 
pledge book distinctive marks on 
pledges). 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would propose, with the view of meeting 
an Amendment placed on the Paper 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Pem- 
broke), and by way of relieving the 
rr to some extent from lia- 

ility, to substitute for the words ‘‘ any 
articles pawned,”’ the words ‘‘all watches 
or articles of plate or jewellery pawned 
with him, and all other goods pawned 
for the sum of 20s. and upwards.” 
With that alteration he thought the 
clause would meet every reasonable ob- 
jection. The entry of distinctive marks 
on articles of the description to which 
he had referred would enable a pawn- . 
broker in a police court to say whether 
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a particular article produced had been 
in his possession or not. He hoped their 
Lordships would adhere to the clause as 
amended, for it was, perhaps, the most 
valuable clause in the whole Bill; and 
as to watches and jewellery, the practice 
of 90 out of 100 of the respectable pawn- 
brokers in London was already to have 
columns in their books for an entry of 
the distinctive marks. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 27, 
leave out (‘‘ any articles pawned”’) and 
insert (‘‘ all watches or articles of plate 
or jewellery pawned with him, and all 
other goods pawned with him, for the 
sum of twenty shillings or upwards.” )— 
(Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Tue Eart or PEMBROKE said, he 
would admit that the alteration got rid 
of much of the objection he entertained 
to the clause; but, even with the pro- 
posed limitation, it would, in his opi- 
nion, prove extremely onerous to pawn- 
brokers, and would add so materially to 
their expenses that it ought to be struck 
out of the Bill. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, that the 
Act cf 1872 only required nine columns 
in the pledge book. This clause pro- 
posed to add another column, to make 
the entries in which would require the 
employment of a skilled person, and 
add to the pawnbroker’s expenses. He 
thought the clause a very oppressive 
one. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
thought that the concession made by 
the noble and learned Earl on the Wool- 
sack was a very considerable one; and 
he hoped, therefore, his noble Friend 
(the Karl of Pembroke) would not 
divide the Committee. Some further 
revision might, however, be made in 
the clause as to the registration of marks 
on articles pawned. He held in his 
hand a spoon on which a crown and 
anchor could be clearly seen; but an 
ordinary inspection would not suffice to 
show that a broad arrow was mixed up 
with the other illegible marks. With 
the best intentions there would be a 
difficulty in carrying out the clause. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that he, too, had been examining 
his own watch, and was unable, even 
with the assistance of a magnifying 
glass, to make out the number. It con- 
sisted of five figures, and there was also 
a quantity of other marks, all equally 
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illegible. Yet, by the Bill, the unfor. 
tunate pawnhroker was bound to haye 
all these marks registered ; and how he 
was to do that he (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) would like to know. He 
thought that some words should be in- 
troduced to show that the pawnbroker 
was only bound to record such marks 
and inscriptions as were practicable. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD OHANOELLOR said, 
that, with a view to obviate the criticisms 
upon the clause, he would propose to 
amend it, so that the pawnbroker would 
be only bound to register ‘‘such clear 
and distinctive ’’ inscriptions and marks 
as appeared on articles. 


Amendment, in page 1, line 25, after 
(‘‘such ’’) insert (‘clear and,”)—(TZhe 
Lord Chancellor,)—agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Detention of persons offer. 
ing stolen articles). 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he objected 
to the provisions in the clause by which 
pawnbrokers were required to seize and 
detain persons who offered to pledge or 
sell any article or articles which the 
pawnbroker suspected or had reasonable 
cause to suspect had been stolen. It 
might be physically impossible for the 
pawnbroker to comply with the require- 
ments of the law. In thews and sinews 
the pawnbroker might often be very in- 
ferior to the powerful Bill Sikes, whom 
this clause compelled him to attempt to 
seize and detain. 

Lorp ABERDARE said, it was ne- 
cessary that the clause should throw 
the express duty of detaining persons 
offering stolen goods upon the pawn- 
broker wherever practicable. 

On the Motion of The Earlof Luivericr, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, line 34, omit (‘‘ suspects or.”’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Lorpv NORTON, in moving the inser- 
tion of a new clause, to follow Clause 
21, said, it often happened that a man 
pawned an article for 10s. or 20s. and 
immediately sold the ticket, went to the 
pawnbroker, made a declaration that he 
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had lost it, and next day, presenting the 
declaration, redeemed the article with 
the money which he had received from 
the vendee. Shortly afterwards the ven- 
dee honestly appeared, showed the ticket, 
and demanded the article pledged, and 
the pawnbroker was obliged to pay him 
the value. The only remedy he had 
was a prosecution at the Assizes entirely 
at his own expense, for the expenses of 
a prosecution were not allowed in such 
acase, and he had to pay from £10 to 
£20 in addition to the loss he had sus- 
tained by the fraud of the pawner. 
Giving a power in Petty Sessions to 
deal summarily with such a case by fine 
or imprisonment would remedy such in- 
justice and check the frauds so prevalent. 
That was really the chief change needed 
inthe pawnbrokers’ law. Pawnbrokers 
were nainly a well-conducted class, not 
to be confounded with the marine store 
dealers; they helped to detect robberies, 
and were themselves constantly plun- 
dered with impunity. 

Moved, In page 8, after Clause 21, to 
insert as a new Clause— 

“So much of the twenty-ninth section of the 
thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth Victoria, chapter 
ninety-three, as enacts that any person making 
the declaration provided in the fifth sub-section 
of the third schedule of that Act, of a pawn- 
ticket being lost, knowing the same to be false, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to 
the punishment attached to perjury, is repealed; 
and in lieu thereof be it enacted, that such per- 
son shall be liable, on summary{conviction, to 
a fine not exceeding twenty pounds, or to be im- 
prisoned for not exceeding six months.”—( The 
Lord Norton.) 

Motion agreed to; Clause inserted ac- 
cordingly. 

The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zuesday next; and Bill to be 
printed as amended. (No. 136.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH (DAIRIES, &c.) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. £2.) COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clauses 1 to 12, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 

Clause 13 (Application to Scotland). 

Lorv BALFOUR, in moving the 
omission of the clause, said, that his ob- 
ject was to prevent the application of 
the Bill to Scotland. He thought it was 
a very unfortunate course to apply the 
Bill to Scotland, because the way in 
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which the Bill was drawn showed that 
it was primarily intended to apply to 
England, since it proposed to transfer 
powers now exercised by the Privy 
Council to the Local Government Board. 
There might, or might not, be in future 
a Local Government Board for Scotland ; 
but if there was to be, he thought it would 
be much preferable to wait until it was 
established, and then transfer from the 
Privy Council to that Board any powers 
it might be desirable it should exercise. 
The Bill, if passed, would take from the 
county and burgh authorities some of 
the powers they exercised under the. 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 
1878, and transfer them to the local 
sanitary authorities. In Scotland, the 
local sanitary authorities were small 
bodies, being the Parochial Boards of 
the landward parishes, and the Police 
Commission or Town Council, as the case 
might be, in burghs. -He understood 
that one of the reasons for the proposed 
transference was that the powers of the 
Act of 1878 had not been generally exer- 
cised. There were at present 112 local 
authorities in Scotland under that Act, 
and only 24 of them had put the powers 
conferred on them in force; but, of the 
24, not less than 16 were county autho- 
rities, and 8 were burgh authorities. 
There were 33 counties in Scotland and 
78 burghs, and the effect of the change 
would be, that the execution of these 
powers in the landward districts would 
be entrusted to the same class of persons 
as in the burghs, who had already 
failed, with a small exception, to carry 
them out. Anyone who knew what the. 
constitution of a Parochial Board was 
would agree with him that it was a very 
unfit body to have such extensive powers 
entrusted to it as were proposed by the 
Bill. It seemed to him that the parish 
was much too small an area in which to 
work an Act of this kind, and that it 
was much better and more economically 
done, and with much less friction, when 
worked by the county authority. Ifthe 
noble Lord opposite (the Lord Presi- 
dent) said that the county was too large 
an area, he (Lord Balfour) would reply 
that it was better to wait until a Local 
Government Board was formed for Scot- 
land, and then see whether some other 
authority could not be devised for work- 
ing the Act. If the Bill in the present 
state of matters were applied to Scot- 
land, he was convinced that nothing but 
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evil would ensue from it; and, so far 
from the Act of 1878 being more 
zealously worked, the very reverse would 
be the result. He moved the omission 
of the clause. 


Moved, ‘‘To leave out Clause 13.”— 
(The Lord Balfour.) 


Tne Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that there was a rather general impres- 
sion that this Bill created certain new 
powers. Was that so? He believed it 
simply proposed a transference of powers 
already in existence from one authority 
to another, but thought it would be de- 
sirable that his noble Friend (the Lord 
President) should make such a state- 
ment on the subject as would re-assure 
those concerned. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, he was glad 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
had asked the question, because it gave 
him the opportunity of stating that the 
Bill was absolutely limited to the trans- 
fer of the powers of the 4th section of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act 
of 1878 from the Privy Council to the 
Local Government Board. The fact was 
that a purely sanitary clause found its 
way into that Act which had nothing 
whatever to do with diseases in animals, 
and was entirely concerned with matters 
affecting the health of mankind; and 
the proposal was to transfer the working 
of that clause to the Department which 
was concerned with all other sanitary 
matters, without the smallest addition. 
As to the proposal to omit Scotland from 
the Act, he had done his best, since the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Balfour) last 
stated his views, to ascertain how the 
matter lay, and he had quite failed to 
convince himself that there was any 
sufficient reason for omitting Scotland. 
This was a purely sanitary matter; and 
if the Scottish sanitary authorities were 
fit to deal with all other sanitary mat- 
ters, they were surely fit to deal with 
this, and they would henceforth be 
under the direction of the Board which 
was charged with sanitary matters. He 
failed to see how the Bill introduced 
into the other House, with reference to 
Scottish Business, affected this ques- 
tion. It proposed a Scotch Department 
in London, but not to meddle with the 
Departments in Edinburgh; and he had 
no reason to believe that it would affect 
anything except the management of 


Lord Balfour 
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Scotch Business in London. It would 
not affect the constitution or the powers 
of the Boards in Edinburgh. He, there. 
fore, hoped the noble Lord would not 
press his Motion. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he had no in- 
tention of discussing what was the pre- 
cise effect of the Bill just introduced 
into the other House; but, if the view 
of the noble Lord opposite (the Lord 
President) was correct, the measure was 
of a much more limited nature than the 
peopleof Scotland believed. Asto the Bill 
now before their Lordships, he repeated 
that, if the reason for it was that the 
existing authorities had not put in force 
the powers in the Act of 1878, it pro- 
posed, in order to correct that failure, to 
take away the administration of them 
from the authority in Scotland, one-half 
of which did put them into force, and to 
give it to an authority all over Scotland, 
corresponding with that of which only 
one-tenth had put them into force. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp GOR- 
DON said, he would ask his noble Friend 
(Lord Balfour) not to press his Motion. 
He thought the proposal of the noble 
Lord (the Lord President) was a very 
proper one. His noble Friend spoke 
about the local authority in Scotland 
putting the powers in the Act of 1878 in 
force. He believed his noble Friend 
was connected with some authorities 
who had done so; but still the fact 
remained that out of 112 local autho- 
rities in Scotland only 24 enforced these 
regulations. He disagreed with his 
noble Friend when he said that the 
parish was too small an area in which 
to put the Act in force. It seemed to 
him (the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don) that the fact of its being a small 
area would make it much more easy to 
ascertain whether the dairies were in 
good or bad condition. His own idea 
was, that these provisions had hitherto 
done an immense deal of good; and he 
believed it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of both countries that this Bill 
should pass into law. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Prz- 
sIDENT of the Counc) said, that under 
the Bill it was probable that the local 
authorities who had done nothing would 
hear something from the Board of Su- 
pervision, which possessed means of exer- 
cising a supervision such as the Privy 
Council did not possess. 


Motion disagreed to. 
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Remaining clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 8* on Thursday next. 


REGISTRY OF DEEDS (LRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
(No. 97.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was intended to carry out the 
recommendations of a Committee which 
inquired into the subject of extending 
the provisions of the Bank Holiday Act 
to the clerks in the Registry of Deeds 
Office in Ireland. The proposal was to 
add four holidays to that which the 
clerks at present enjoyed, and he thought 
no one would be inclined to oppose such 
a proposal. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord O' Hagan.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Oommittee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


RAILWAYS (CONTINUOUS BRAKES) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to provide for the use of Continuous 
Brakes on passenger trains on railways—Was 
presented by The Earl De La Warr; read 1°. 
(No. 135.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 38rd July, 1888. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrus—Second Reading— 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment [205}. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Thirteenth Night] 
—k.P.; Medals [188], debate adjourned. 


PARLIAMENT—SELECTION. 


Leave given to the Committee of Se- 
lection to make a Special Report :— 
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Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY accord- 
ingly reported from the Committee of 
Selection, That they had discharged the 
following Members from the Standing 
Committee on Trade, Shipping, and 
Manufactures :—Lord Eustace Cecil, 
Mr. H. W. Fitzwilliam, Mr. Justin 
M ‘Carthy. 

And had appointed in substitution :— 
Mr. Brinton, Lord Claud Hamilton, Mr. 
Leamy. 

Special Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


O10 
LUNATIC POOR (IRELAND). 


CotoneEL KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of [reland, If he will give some intima- 
tion, during the present Session, of the 
manner in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to deal with the question 
of harmless lunatics and idiots in Ire- 
land; and, if he will endeavour to bring 
in a Bill early next Session to legislate 
on this important subject ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I do not think 
I could satisfactorily enter upon this 
subject in replying to a Question ; but 
perhaps I may find an opportunity of 
doing so when the Estimate for the 
Lunacy Department is under considera- 
tion. I wiil endeavour to bring in a 
Bill next Session, should the Bill which 
has already been introduced in ‘‘ another 
place” not reach the House this Session. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — SCHOOLS 
COMPULSORILY CLOSED. 

Mr. RANKIN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of -the Council, Whether, in the 
case of a school compulsorily closed on 
account of infectious illness or for any 
other reason, instructions might be given 
to the Government Inspector of such 
school to take into his consideration the 
length of time for which the school in 
question had been closed, and to make 
a corresponding allowance in the ac- 
quirements of the children, so as to en- 
able the school to be classified in the 
same standard, and so to earn the same 
grant, as it otherwise would have done 
if it had not been closed ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Under the Code 
now in force the period during which a 
school is compulsorily closed does not 
count as part of the 22 weeks of at- 
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tendance which qualifies a child for exa- 
mination. The Inspector, however, may 
waive the examination of children who 
have suffered from epidemic illness ; and 
the fact that the school has been com- 
pulsorily closed will be taken into ac- 
count in assessing the merit grant, as 
the Code requires the Inspector to have 
regard ‘to the special circumstances of 
the case.” 


THE IRISH BUTTER TRADE—CORK 
BUTTER MARKET. 

Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the evidence given before 
the Richmond Commission has satisfied 
him of the existence of grave abuses in 
the Cork Butter Market, particularly in 
. the matter of the inspection; and, whe- 
ther, if unwilling to take the subject in 
hand themselves, the Government would 
look with favour upon any well-con- 
sidered scheme of reform promoted by 
private Members ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am afraid 
there is too much reason to think that 
some abuses do exist, especially in the 
details of the inspection; and, should 
any well-considered scheme of reform 
be promoted by private Members, I will 
be happy to give it my best considera- 
tion. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—WORKHOUSE 
HOSPITALS. 

Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that the 
workhouse hospitals are in many dis- 
tricts the only similar institutions avail- 
able for paying patients and people in 
well-to-do circumstances, who are suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases ; whether he 
is also aware that there are powers of 
compulsory removal of such persons from 
their homes under certain circumstances ; 
whether it is a fact that all persons, ex- 
cept the men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, are compelled to wear the 
workhouse uniform, provided by the 
Guardians, whilst in hospital, and that 
great exception is taken to this by pay- 
ing patients ; and, whether, taking these 
facts into account, with a view to check 
the spread of infection, by removing 
every obstacle to such persons going into 
hospital,. he would urge the Local Go- 
vernment Board to modify their rules in 
this respect ? 


Mr. Mundella 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : The facts are as 
stated in the first two paragraphs of 
this Question. With regard to the dress 
of patients, the present practice has been 
in force since the year 1862. Boards of 
Guardians were then advised by the 
Local Government Board that persons 
in fever hospitals ought not to be allowed 
to wear their own clothing, in order to 
prevent the danger of infection when 
they returned to the neighbourhood in 
which they lived, but that a simple form 
of hospital dress, having nothing in com- 
mon with the ordinary workhouse dress, 
should be provided. The Local Govern- 
ment Board believe that in some in- 
stances Guardians relax this rule in the 
case of the Constabulary and other pay- 
ing patients; but they regard this re- 
laxation as very objectionable. They 
think that persons returning to their 
own homes in the dress they have worn 
in hospital are likely to spread infection, 
This opinion appears to be well founded; 
and I fear, therefore, that any change 
in the regulations such as is suggested 
by the hon. Member would not be likely 
to tend towards the restriction of the 
spread of infection. 


EGYPT—OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA. 

Mr. GOURLEY (for Sir Epwarp 
Watxtn) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether, con- 
sidering the appearance of epidemic 
cholera in Egypt, in the vicinity of the 
Suez Canal, Her Majesty’s Government 
are taking steps to bring about an In- 
ternational Convention as to quarantine, 
with a view not merely to checking the 
progress of the disease, but also to mini- 
mising inconvenience and loss to the 
shipping interest and to travellers ; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have considered the scheme for Inter- 
national agreement as to quarantine for- 
mulated in 1879, by Sir Sherston Baker, 
barrister-at-law, and published in that 
year by the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
My hon. Friend the Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley) has a similar Ques- 
tion for Thursday, and I propose to 
reply to his Question now, as well as to 
that of my hon. Friend. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no present intention 
of taking steps to bring about an Inter- 
national Convention or Congress as to 
quarantine, nor have they received any 
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proposals to that effect. Her Majesty’s 
Government are acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations, and the views of the author re- 
ferred to. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)— 
TRAFFIC AT HAMILTON PLACE. 


Mr. ROLLS asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, If, in consideration 
of the great inconvenience caused by the 
block of traffic at the corner of Hamilton 
Place, arrangements could be made by 
utilizing Park Lane, at present almost 
unused, for the traflic going Southward, 
leaving Hamilton Place free for traffic 
going Northward ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that the 
Office which I represent has no juris- 
diction whatever over the streets, and 
that I am quite unable to carry out 
what the hon. Member recommends. I 
also understand that the police, since 
1870, have had no power of regulating 
the traffic in the streets so as to enforce 
any such regulation. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
PRECEDENCE OF GOVERN. 
MENT ORDERS. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to move the Motion that 
stands on the Orders of the Day in the 
name of the Prime Minister, in accord- 
ance with the statement which he made 
in the House yesterday—namely, 

“That Government Orders have precedence, 
this Evening, of the Notices of Motions and 
the other Orders of the Day, and that Govern- 
ment Orders have precedence To-morrow.” 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Do 
[understand that this is an Order merely 
for to-day and to-morrow, and that next 
week, when a Motion is made to take 
private Members’ nights for the re- 
mainder of the Session, we shall then 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Whole of the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY wished to ex- 
press the great regret of himself and 
other Members that this course on the 
partof the Government would prevent the 
Committee stage to-night of the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Dur- 
ham) Bill being taken. This was a mea- 
sure which had already been read asecond 
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time by a majority of 3 to 1; and it was 
of so much importance that he trusted 
the Government would give a Saturday 
Sitting in order that it might be pushed 
forward. 

Mr. GORST could not say that he 
felt at all pleased with the precedent 
that was being set on this occasion. 
The principle on which the Business of 
the House had hitherto been conducted 
was this—If the Government wished to 
interfere with the days allotted to private 
Members, they either obtained the gene- 
ral consent of the House and of the 
Members who had secured those days, 
or at the end of the Session, when Public 
Business became urgent, a full statement 
of the intentions of the Government was 
made to the House. Neither of these 
courses had been taken, and he felt con- 
siderable alarm that this should be taken 
as a precedent, and that Governments 
in the future should come down and de- 
mand two or three days of private Mem- 
bers’ time without conforming to either 
of the conditions he had named. He 
did not wish to oppose this Motion ; but 
he thought it should not be allowed to 
pass without some protest. 

Mr. RYLANDS also would not oppose 
this Motion; but he wished to fix upon 
the attention of the Government the 
strong necessity there was for not allow- 
ing Supply to get further into arrear. 
He trusted that on Monday the House 
would have a statement from the Prime 
Minister that a certain proportion of 
Mondays and Thursdays would be de- 
voted to this object, for Supply was 
already in a very backward state, and a 
considerable number of Votes yet re- 
mained to be taken. He quite agreed 
that it was desirable that those measures 
which the Government desired to pass 
should be properly considered; but it 
was equally important, and not less the 
duty of the House, that it should insist 
on having ample opportunities for deal- 
ing with Supply. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS agreed 
with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber who had last spoken. He thought 
the Motion ought to be agreed to only 
on the condition that a distinct statement 
was made on Monday as to the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to 
the Bills before the House. The House 


also ought to insist on another matter, 
which was that if private Members’ 
Government 


nights were taken the 
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should not take up the “‘fad”’ of one par- 
ticular section, otherwise he was quite 
sure the House would not grant the 
facilities which the Prime Minister de- 
sired. He hoped also that some ar- 
rangement would be made so that re- 
course need not be had to Saturday 
Sittings. Last Session, it would be re- 
membered the House had an Autumn 
Sitting for the discussion of the New 
Rules, and just before the House rose 
in December the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) gave a promise 
that the House should have an oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the operations of 
the Sessional Order relating to the Grand 
Committees before the middle of this 
July. (Mr. Guapstone dissented.| The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head; 
. but there could be no doubt that there 
was a distinct understanding. He should 
like to know what the Government were 
going to do in the matter ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had no 
doubt that, after the Motion of the Prime 
Minister on Monday had been made, very 
little time would remain for private 
Members. But there was a question in 
which he was more particularly in- 
terested—the South African Question. 
He understood the Prime Minister to 
state that he was quite aware that a 
discussion would be desirable before the 
close of the Session. He (Mr. Forster) 
could only state that discussion was 
made more desirable by the statement 
that the Envoys were coming over from 
the Transvaal; and, as they would hardly 
arrive in this country before the Session 
closed, it was important that there should 
be some Parliamentary discussion before 
the Prorogation. The subject could not 
be very conveniently discussed in Com- 
mittee of Supply ; but he.did not know 
that any other time could be asked. 
He hoped, however, that his right hon. 
Friend would consider the matter between 
now and Monday; and if it was decided 
to take the debate on the South African 
Vote, one night at the beginning of an 
evening would be fixed. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, it might, perhaps, be convenient 
to the House and the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, if he stated that, under the. 


circumstances at present existing, he did 
not wish to hold the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the conditional promise he had 
made as to finding a convenient time 
for the discussion of the Motion of which 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had given 
Notice nearly a month ago—that*this 
House should resolve itself into a Com. 
mittee to inquire into the state of affairs 
in South Africa. - Since that time Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken a very 
important decision with regard to Ba- 
sutoland—the principles or the neces- 
sity of which he did not at all desire 
to question; and as to the details, 
they were not, and, perhaps, could 
not be, in a condition to” be discussed 
at present. With regard to the Trans- 
vaal, he had been desirous, ever since 
the commencement of the Session, to 
bring this question under the considera- 
tion of the House, and he thought he 
had some reason to complain that he 
not been able to do so. He did not 
wish to dwell upon that now. What 
he had been anxious to do was, to prove 
to the House that the Transvaal Con- 
vention had failed, and that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were responsible for 
that failure. He thought that the very 
fact that Her Majesty’s Government 
were preparing to revise that Conven- 
tion, not yet 18 months old, in concert 
with persons who, for whatever reasons, 
had been unable or unwilling to fulfil 
their obligations with regard to it, 
showed that it was a failure ; and, that 
being admitted, as he thought it must 
be admitted, surely it followed that the 
Government who concluded the Conven- 
tion were responsible in the matter? 
Therefore, as the case which he desired 
to establish seemed to be incontestably 
proved by facts, he had no wish to call 
the attention of the House to what had 
already passed on that subject. But he 
thought there was much force in the 
views already expressed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster), especially after the 
statement that had been made, that the 
Convention was to be considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government in concert with 
Envoys from the Transvaal, who could 
not arrive before the autumn; and it 
was surely desirable that they should 
have some distinct statement of what 
the Government contemplated in the 
revision of the Convention. He thought 
they ought to have a full opportunity 
of debating the matter in the House, 
and he doubted whether it’would be an 
entirely satisfactory opportunity to do 
so on the Estimates. He would have 
thought, after the view expressed by the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford, that he, and those who agreed 
with him, might have been disposed to 
obtain by distinct Motion some expres- 
sion from the House as to the direction 
in which that revision should take place. 
He had also been anxious to bring under 
the consideration of the House the condi- 
tion of affairsin Zululand. He observed 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
the North Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. 
Guy Dawnay), who had great personal 
knowledge of this matter, had given 
Notice of a Motion standing on the 
Order Book, which raised in direct and 
distinct terms an issue before the House. 
He did hope that, as he was not now ask- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman to fulfil the 
conditional promise he made in regard 
to his Notice of Motion, he would favour- 
ably consider the claims of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the North Riding 
for an opportunity for discussion. It was 
a matter which had never been discussed 
in the House, and one on which those on 
his side of the House held very strong 
opinions, and on which they thought 
the judgment of the House ought to be 
taken. 

Mr. W. FOWLER pointed out that 
the Motion calling upon private Mem- 
bers to give up their Wednesdays was 
made very much earlier than was usual. 
In 1878 the Motion was not made until 
the 15th of July; in 1879 it was the 
14th of July; in 1880 it was the 12th of 
July ; in 1881 it was the Ist of August ; 
and in 1882 it was not made until the 
24th of July. He did not rise to oppose 
the Motion; but he wished to point out 
that they might almost as well be asked 
to give up Wednesdays altogether — 
[ Cheers. | for now it was absolutely use- 
less to put down private Members’ Bills 
after the middle of June. [Renewed 
cheers.| If that was the opinion of the 
House, of course he would not com- 
plain; but till it was made known he 
thought private Members had a right 
to protest. He thought the principle 
involved in the question under discus- 
sion was a very serious one. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was glad to see the Home 
Secretary in his place, as he was in the 
House when the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War made the 
statement referred to. There were a 
large number of Amendments on the 
Paper, chiefly in the name of his hon. 
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and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) and himself; and 
they waived those Amendments on the 
distinct understanding that the House 
should have the fullest opportunity of 
revising the proceedings of the Standing 
Committees. He only wished to say 
one word with respect to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) about Supply, and 
he hoped it would be pressed on the 
Prime Minister. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the way in which the 
Prime Minister had fulfilled the pledges 
with regard to Supply; but there were 
two Votes which he wished the Prime 
Minister to except from the ordinary 
course—namely, the Vote for the Repre- 
sentative in the Transvaal, and the Vote 
for Major Baring. The appointment of 
Major Baring would mark a new depar- 
ture; and there could not be a better 
opportunity than on that Vote of review- 
ing the past conduct of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to Egypt. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
endeavour to answer, as well as he 
could, the various points that had been 
raisod. As there was an opinion that 
the public purse was a bottomless purse, 
and so capable of meeting every call 
upon it, so there seemed to be an im- 
pression in the House that the time at 
the disposal of the Government after 
the middle of July was virtually un- 
limited, and that they could give as 
much as every Gentleman might want 
for the discussion of what he deemed to 
be a very important matter. Now, he 
(Mr. Gladstone) must point out that the 
time which they might take, if the 
House chose to give it—and he was sure 
the House would bear witness that they 
had no desire to take it on this occasion, 
except with the free will of the House— 
was, after all, only a limited quantity, 
which it was not in their power to ex- 
tend, and which they could do no more 
than distribute as best they could. In 
taking time to consider the course to be 
pursued, they had to regard more espe- 
cially the condition of the Parliamen- 
tary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill. It was quite true, as 
the hon. and learned Member for Ohat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had said, that the 
course proposed was quite an exceptional 
one, and that there had been a desire 
expressed in the House that it should 
be marked as an exceptional proceeding ; 
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and he was seconding the wish of the 
House that it should not be betrayed 
into making it a precedent, but that it 
should be distinctly and fully recognized 
that the proceeding at present asked for 
should not bind the House. It had 
been said that he never admitted a cita- 
tion from Hansard. He believed that 
in the course, perhaps, of 50 citations 
from Hansard, which had been made for 
him or against him, there might have 
been one or two cases in which he had 
said that he could not recognize that they 
fully conveyed his meaning. With re- 
gard to what his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for War had said about 
the revision of the Standing Order re- 
lating to Standing Committees, he found, 
on reference to Hansard, that what his 
noble Friend had said was— 


“Tf it was proposed to renew the Resolutions, 
either in their present or in any other shape, it 
ought to be done when the House was in a 
condition to fully and adequately discuss them ; 
and he would make every effort in his power 
to secure that that should take place before tho 
end of July.”—(3 Hansard, [275] 517-18.) 


That accorded with his own recollection. 
Of course, if the Government made no 
Motion the matter would fall to the 
ground; but he would say at once that 
they would not think it a subject at all 
fit to be brought forward after the 
House had ceased the full flow of its 
attendance; and he therefore trusted 
that that would be regarded as a satis- 
factory declaration. With regard to the 
question of Supply raised by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rylands), although it was 
quite true that the progress made had 
not been very great, yet it would not be 
forgotten that upwards of a fortnight 
was occupied at the opening of the Ses- 
sion in the debate on the Address, and 
that there was also an interruption—an 
unavoidable one, perhaps—which occu- 
pied two or three weeks in reference to 
the Parliamentary Oaths Bill. Under 
the circumstances, the Government were 
desirous of doing the best in their 
power, in the first instance, to dispose 
of the Committee on the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill, and then to launch themselves into 
Committee on the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Bill. He hoped that this 
would be taken as a distinct and final 
indication of their intentions to obtain 
the judgment of the House on these two 
Bills. With regard to everything else, 
alr, 
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he did not think any difficulty would 
arise ; but the House would hold them 
responsible for making the best use they 
could of the limited fund of time now 
left, and hon. Members would be judges 
of how that was done. He quite agreed 
that a convenient time might be asked 
for the discussion in Committee of Sup- 
ply of the Vote for the salary of Major 
Baring and for the Transvaal; but he 
was not able to say at present what de- 
sire or what cause there might be for a 
separate discussion with respect to Zulu- 
land, and he would rather not say any. 
thing then on that subject. He entirely 
agreed with what had been signified by 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) with 
regard to the Transvaal, and hoped a 
convenient opportunity would be found 
for the discussion of the question. With 
respect to Supply generally, he was sure 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Rylands) would 
not desire, by thrusting forward Supply, 
to prevent the adequate discussion of the 
legislative measures of the Government. 
The Government thought it was the de- 
sire of the House that the two Bills he 
had mentioned should have preference 
till they had got through the laborious 
stage of Committee. After that, or before 
that if necessary, they should have no 
disposition, on the one hand, to throw 
over those Bills which were of interest 
and importance to the country, and that 
the country wished to see passed, nor, 
on the other hand, to give these Bills 
an undue preference over Supply. He 
hoped the House would be disposed to 
sit patiently until these measures were 
disposed of. They should havo a better 
opportunity of dealing with this subject 
when they came to consider it on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH reminded the 
Prime Minister that as late as last 
Thursday he made an engagement with 
regard to the Navy Estimates, with 
which at present very little progress had 
been made. They were engaged in an 
important discussion on the condition of 
the Navy, and considerable time would 
still have to be devoted to it. He 
hoped, therefore, that an early day 
would be fixed for resuming the discus- 
sion on the Navy Estimates. With 
regard to the point referred to by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
he hoped also that some early Monday 
and Thursday would be taken for Supply, 
seeing that the Government would have 
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Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays for 


their ordinary Business. 

Mr. STEVENSON expressed regret 
that the opportunity would be lost, 
through the arrangements made by the 
Government, of bringing on the Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill, in 
which he could assure the House the 
public took great interest. 

Mr. RAIKES confessed that he was 
disappointed that the Primo Minister 
had not availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity presented him to take a more 
decided stand with regard to Wednes- 
days, because he was sure the House 
would willingly respond to the Govern- 
ment taking that day. [‘‘No!”] At 
all events, he was content to leave it on 
record that if the Prime Minister brought 
forward any proposal to appropriate 
Wednesdays he would support him. 
With regard to Tuesdays, however, the 
case was very different, and he would 
make an earnest appeal that there 
should be no invasion of Fridays before 
the end of July. He wished to call the 
attention of the Government to a very 
important Motion of which Notice had 
been given for the last Friday of the 
present month, and which referred to 
the question of National Education. 
With regard, also, to the Bill which 
stood first in the Orders of to-morrow, 
he desired to state that it would be met 
by a very substantial opposition ; and hoe 
trusted that on Monday next the Go- 
vernment would be prepared to take a 
decided course in respect to Wednesdays. 

Mr. E. A. LEATHAM gaid, he had 
secured the first Order on Wednesday 
week for a subject in which great in- 
terest was felt by many Members in the 
House, and by a large portion of the 
public— reform of patronage in tho 
Church of England. He had previously 
been unfortunate in getting an oppor- 
tunity to bring forward this question, 
and it seemed as if he would be equally 
unfortunate this year. Last year he 
had no reason to complain of the post- 
ponement, because the Business then 
before the House was of an urgent cha- 
racter; but that was not the case now, 
and he put it to the House whether, 
under the circumstances, it would be 
fair for the Government to take Wed- 
nesdays? He had been in the House a 
good many years, and they had always 
been pottering with the Law of Elections 
and tinkering the Law of Bankruptey. 
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In a year or two’s time they would 
probably make an entirely new depar- 
ture on both these questions. 

Mr. ONSLOW complained of the late 
period of the Session at which the In- 
dian Budget was usually brought for- 
ward, and asked the Prime Minister to 
consider whether he would give facilities 
for the discussion of a Motion which he 
had on the Paper relating to India, and 
on which the whole question of the 
Egyptian policy of the Government 
would be raised? He also hoped the 
Prime Minister would be in a position, 
when the Papers relating to the Ilbert 
Bill were laid before the House, to state 
the views of the Government respecting 
that important matter. He trusted, 
moreover, that on Monday the Prime 
Minister would be prepared to state that 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to afford special facilities to private 
Members to bring forward any of the 
huge number of Liquor Bills which had 
been introduced. He also wished to 
know whether the Government would 
give a day for the discussion of the Congo 
Treaty, should any Treaty be agreed 
upon ? 

Mr. CARBUTT remarked, that the 
affairs of India were generally left over 
to the end of the Session, and he hoped 
the Government would afford facilities 
for resuming the adjourned debate on 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he wished 
to complain of the increasing attempts 
which were being made to dissociate 
private Members from the active work 
of legislation. Members were selected 
by constituencies because they believed 
them capable of promoting legislation 
on certain questions; but what oppor- 
tunities were given them of doing so? 
If a Member by good luck succeeded in 
securing Tuesday or Friday for a Motion, 
the probability was that the Government 
would seize the morning for their own 
purposes, and count him out in the even- 
ing. If he obtained a place fora Bill 
on a Wednesday which was not in the 
Easter Holiday, the Whitsun Holiday, 
or the Epsom week, he might still find 
that soon after Midsummer his Wednes- 
day was appropriated to the use of 
Government. He admitted that indivi- 
dual must give way to public interest ; 
but he thought it hard that individual 
Members should be treated with injus- 
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tice and caprice by the Government. 
He thought that it would have been 
better if the Government, instead of ask- 
ing private Members to make a sacrifice 
on the ‘strength of a statement to be 
made in the future, had made their 
statement first, and then asked for the 
sacrifice. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL com- 
plained that the only one of the impor- 
tant Bills which the Government in- 
tended to pass that related to Scotland 
was, the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, and 
that did not much matter so far as Scot- 
land was concerned, for there were no 
corrupt practices in that country. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there would be great disappoint- 
ment felt in Scotland unless an oppor- 
tunity was found of forwarding some of 
the Scotch Biils now before the House. 

Mr. WARTON considered there was 
nothing more discreditable in their pro- 
ceedings than the way in which year 
after year the Indian Budget was rele- 
gated to the last week of the Session. 
With regard to the Wednesdays in that 
House, they were a perfect farce, as a 
rule, and nine-tenths of the Bills brought 
forward on that day were perfectly ab- 
surd and idiotic. The only useful mea- 
sure passed during Wednesday this Ses- 
sion was the Sea Fisheries (Ireland) 
Bill, to which the Government had given 
a reluctant assent. Ho hoped that if 
private Members agreed not to enforce 
their rights on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, the Government would not 
yield to the demand of a few fana- 
tical Radicals to have Saturday Sittings 
for the purpose of giving them an 
opportunity of airing their particular 
crotchets. 

Mr. LABOUOHERE trusted that the 
Prime Minister would stand firm, and 
would prove a perfect Herod to all those 
innocents on whose behalf appeals had 
been addressed to him, not making an 
exception in favour of any one of them. 
He would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the simplest plan would 
be to take all Tuesdays, all Wednesdays, 
and all Fridays, and, if there were any 
pressing legislative difficulty, to have 
Saturday Sittings also. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Why not Sunday?}| He had no 
objection. What the country wanted 
was legislation. What Members wanted 
was to legislate as speedily as possible, 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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and then comfortably go away to enjoy 
themselves. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That Government Orders have pre. 
cedence, this Evening, of the Notices of Motions 
and the other Orders of the Day, and that Go. 
vernment Orders have precedence To-morrow, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 7 0m — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR. 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B1t1 7.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 2nd July. | 
| THIRTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Illegal Payment, Employment, or Hiring. 


Clause 15 (Use of committee room in 
house for sale of intoxicating liquor to 
be illegal hiring). 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that before he proceeded to state his 
reasons in support of the Amendment 
standing in his name, he thought it 
desirable that the Committee should 
receive some explanation from the At- 
torney General as to the reasons which 
had induced the Government to place 
this clause in the Bill. His object in 
asking for that explanation was solely 
for the purpose of facilitating the pro- 
gress of Business. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Hon. 
Members opposite appeared to receive 
that statement with some amount of im- 
patience; but the Committee were en- 
titled to the explanation he asked for; 
and if it were necessary for the purpose 
he should feel it his duty to move to 
report Progress. Although the Amend- 
ment he was about to move did not meet 
all the objections which he entertained 
to this clause, it did so to a certain ex- 
tent. The clause appeared to him to 
contain one of the most extraordinary 
and novel proposals ever introduced into 
a Bill—namely, that places where in- 
toxicating liquors were sold should be 
excluded from being used as committee 
rooms on the occasions of Parliamentary 
elections. He could not conceive that 
there should be any objection to the use 
of public-houses as committee rooms 
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either within or without the limits of 
Parliamentary boroughs, and he said it 
was for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General to justify the 
clause. He apprehended that the exist- 
ing law was quite sufficient for any 
legitimate purposes the Government 
had in view with regard to the use of 
public-houses at the time of an election ; 
if there were cases of disorder in houses 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor the law provided remedies which 
would meet any case of the kind; be- 
cause they were able to punish the oc- 
cupier of the premises by taking away 
his licence, or by any other mode which 
the law appointed. He could not under- 
stand, on general principles, why this 
particular class of buildings were se- 
lected to be dealt with in the manner 
proposed, or why it was that they were 
to be so dealt with only at election time. 
He pointed out to the Committee that in 
the case of elections other than Parlia- 
nentary elections, these taverns, hotels, 
and public-houses were the very places 
resorted to for carrying on the business 
connected with the election. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman would probably 
recollect that the London Tavern and the 
Charing Cross Hotel, amongst others, 
were made use of in such cases. If 
there was a charity school to be advo- 
cated, or a fund of any kind to be sup- 
ported, it was always at institutions of 
that kind that the meetings were held ; 
and he had never heard, in connection 
with them, that the fact of intoxicating 
liquor being sold there had led to any 
abuse. In his own borough, if there 
happened to be a meeting called for any 
public purpose, the premises sought out 
and used were one of the taverns or 
hotels within the limits of the borough. 
Unless the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could produce some justification of the 
clause, or state some substantial reasons 
why licensed premises should not be 
used as committee rooms on the occasion 
of elections, he thought the clause ought 
not to be allowed to remain in the Bill. 
He passed on to the next point with re- 
gard to committee rooms. Candidates 
would be allowed to have one room for 
every 500 electors in their constituency ; 
and he would ask, where were they to 
find those rooms unless in the hotels and 
other licensed premises? In his own 
borough he would be entitled under the 
Bill to have no less than six committee 
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rooms at the next Election; but he was 
sure that, although no man was better 
acquainted with the borough than him- 
self, it would be impossible for him to 
find the requisite accommodation. Look- 
ing at this question from another point 
of view, everyone, including the hon. 
and learned Attorney General himself, 
knew what was the usual cost of hiring 
rooms for committee purposes. Licensed 
Victuallers, as a rule, had only one price, 
so that a candidate knew exactly what 
he had to pay; but under this clause he 
would be quite in the dark as to the cost 
of a room suited to his purpose. The 
Government said—‘‘ You are not allowed 
to use any room which comes within the 
category of rooms ordinarily used for 
electoral purposes; we prevent you 
holding your meetings in them; we 
have fixed a maximum line of expense 
which you must confine yourself within, 
nevertheless you must pay any price 
which is demanded of you.” He said 
that this was not only an inconvenient 
rule, but also a very unjust one; because 
the candidate would be exposed to the 
necessity of seeking in out-of-the-way 
places for rooms which he could not get 
in the borough. Then there was the 
question of private houses, which in 
the clause was mixed up with the ques- 
tion of intoxicating drinks; and that 
was why he appealed to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral to give some logical explana- 
tion of his reasons for introducing the 
clause. The restrictions sought to be 
imposed by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman appeared to him to amount to 
this—that people should not use any 
tavern or hotel for electoral purposes, 
because they might get intoxicated there. 
But, surely, the same thing might be 
said in the case of a private house. 
What was there to prevent people drink- 
ing too much on the premises of a pri- 
vate individual, or in aclub? But he 
would not go into that question now. All 
he wished to do was to point out theincon- 
venient and illogical results which must 
follow, if the proposal in the clause were 
adopted. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man forbade the use of rooms in hotels and 
taverns, because liquors were sold there 
but he had already shown that if the 
law were carried out there was a legal 
remedy for everything in the nature of 
disorder which might take place. Al- 
though the clause struck at the business 
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carried on in licensed premises, it would 
have the effect of protecting coffee 
taverns and temperance hotels, and, 
thereby, the honest trader who took out 
a licence would be placed at a great dis- 
advantage. That was not fair or up- 
right dealing in any way; and he felt 
sure there must be something at the 
bottom of it. He said that legislation 
of the kind proposed was not only per- 
nicious, but humiliating. He was satis- 
fied that the Attorney General himself 
must have attended committee rooms 
not only at respectable hotels, but at the 
public-houses in the borough of Taun- 
ton; and, that being so, it was impos- 
sible for him to conceive how the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, after his dis- 
tinguished career, could come down to 

at House and kick away the very 

adder by which he had ascended to the 

Treasury Bench. But what was the 
cause of this zeal on the part of the Go- 
vernment? He believed it was due to 
a desire to make things pleasant with 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson) ; they knew there was the 
temperance vote hanging over, and they 
wanted to get hold of it. As had been 
pointed out last night, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had never given a 
vote on the liquor question; and if he 
had any opinion at all with regard to it 
he had kept it entirely to himself. His 
view of the case was that this unjust 
and un-English-like proposal to shut out 
a respectable class of men was entirely 
owing to the desire of the Government 
to obtain the votes of the Blue Ribbon 
Army, and perhaps of the Salvation 
Army also; on no other grounds could 
he understand this superstitious feeling 
against entering into those buildings in 
which liquor was licensed to be sold. 
His proposal did not go to the very root 
of the clause ; but it would, to a cer- 
tain extent, raise the principle which it 
contained ; and, therefore, reserving to 
himself the right of future opposition, 
he begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
4, after the word ‘‘ premises,’’ to insert 
‘‘within the limits of Parliamentary 
boroughs.” —( Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could assure the 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
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Committee that he was not about to 
follow his right hon. and learned Friend’s 
somewhat discursive speech in all its 
details; and, although he made it a rule 
never to enter into any personal mat- 
ters, he could assure his right hon. and 
learned Friend that he was entirely mis- 
taken in his opinion with regard to the 
public-houses and hotels being used for 
the purpose of election committees in 
the constituency which he had the 
honour to represent. Both political 
Parties were in the habit of holding 
their committee meetings in the Town 
Hall and temperance establishments. 
The clause was framed with the desire 
to prevent the corrupt practice of treat- 
ing; and if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked him for proofs of the 
necessity of the clause he pointed to the 
Election Petitions, which would show 
that there had been a great deal of treat- 
ing resulting from the transaction of 
business at elections in public-housesand 
hotels; and, therefore, he said that if 
the Committee were earnestly disposed 
to put a stop to this corrupt practice the 
clause was fully justified. But the right 
hon. and learned Member had pointed 
out that there were other means of cor- 
rupting people than by treating; and, 
in order to overcome that difficulty, he 
was willing to add, after the word “ pre- 
mises,” in line 7, ‘‘or any other pre- 
mises where refreshment shall bo sold 
for consumption on the premises.” In 
making this proposal, which, the Com- 
mittee would perceive, brought temper- 
ance hotels within the clause, he trusted 
he had been able to do something to 
meet the objection of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that exceptional 
legislation was intended against the 
Licensed Victuallers. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought the Attorney General, by 
his proposal, had really increased the 
strength of the objection which his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Whitehaven had taken to the clause, 
inasmuch as he had materially enlarged 
the number of rooms or premises where 
these committees could not be held. It 
appeared to him that, throughout the 
Bill, the Government had considered far 
too exclusively the circumstances of large 
towns. It might be perfectly right and 
proper that committeesshould not beheld 
in public-houses in towns even of mode- 
rate size; but every Member of the Com- 
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mittee would know that there were rural 
districts in England in which it would 
be impossible to find for the use of the 
candidate a committee room of suitable 
size, unless it were in public-houses, or 
in the private houses of electors of some 
osition in the district. What would be 
the effect of this proposal? The houses 
belonging to private individuals would, 
no doubt, be readily opened as com- 
mittee rooms, with or without charge, 
to the candidate with whose politics the 
owner agreed; but, just as in the case 
of the prohibition of hired conveyances, 
the present restriction would very ma- 
terially affect the poorer class of candi- 
dates. He did not want to look at this 
question from a point of view favourable 
to any political Party, but from an impar- 
tial one ; because he was sure that if they 
left in the clause anything that was in 
the nature of injustice they would make 
the provisions of the Bill unpopular. 
The Committee had decided that pay- 
ment for carriages at elections should 
be an illegal act, and he would point 
out that that provision could only be 
carried into effect by very materially in- 
creasing the existing number of polling 
places. Now, for each of those polling 
places there must be a committee room; 
but he ventured to say that there would 
be, in many rural parts of England, 
places where by no possibility a suitable 
committee room could be found for the 
candidate who happened to be politically 
disagreeable to the principal inhabitants 
of the district where the election was to 
be held, except in a public-house, or a 
very inconvenient one in some small 
house. That was not a desirable result 
to be achieved; and he hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, even if he did 
not approve the Amendment before the 
Committee, would adopt some wording 
which would have the effect of relaxing 
the stringency of the clause in cases 
where it was impossible to obtain a 
proper committee room. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, no 
one would suppose for a moment that 
the right hon. Gentleman who just 
spoken would take any Party view of 
the question. For a long time there had 
been a grievance felt throughout the 
country, owing to the large growth of 
clubs; and now, for the first time, it 
was proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there should be an equality of 
legislation between licensed houses and 
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private establishments in which intoxi- 
cating liquors were sold. Ho strongly 
suggested to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) to withdraw 
his Amendment; because the point 
which it raised could, in his opinion, be 
much better discussed on the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) ; 
and, further, if the Amendment were 
withdrawn the Committee would be able 
to proceed to the consideration of the 
very important alteration of which the 
Attorney General had given Notice, and 
which, in his opinion, was deserving of 
the most serious attention of the Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as it proceeded on 
lines of equality and justice. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
before the Question was put to the Com- 
mittee, he wished to say a few words, 
because he did not see why boroughs 
were to be entirely shut out from tho 
use of committee rooms in public-houses. 
In his own borough it was perfectly im- 
possible to address the constituents in 
the out-lying districts unless public- 
houses were availed of in which there 
were large rooms, such as those generally 
used by the Oddfellows, Foresters, and 
other Friendly Societies. He had the 
honour to represent a large borough, in 
which it was impossible to conduct a 
house-to-house canvass; and the only 
way in which it was possible for a 
candidate to lay his political views be- 
fore the electors was to make use of 
the accommodation offered by public- 
houses in the various districts. The 
Attorney General, by this clause of 
the Bill, and by the restrictions he was 
about to place on the clubs, entirely cut 
away from him the possibility of ad- 
dressing his constituents. He would like 
to know how they were to meet their 
constituents, if they were to be debarred 
from the use of the large rooms which 
had been constantly used for the purpose 
of addressing the electors? Where there 
was a bond fide club, which had been 
kept up by the working class for a long 
time, and at which they were accustomed 
to discuss political matters on both sides 
of the question, he could not see the 
logic of prohibiting that club room from 
being used at elections. If the Govern- 
ment intended to carry out this proposal 
it was equivalent to depriving the con- 
stituencies of the right of listening to 
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their Members; because it was impos- 
sible to find, in any other buildings than 


public-houses, rooms sufficiently spacious | 


to contain a large number of electors. 
He was as anxious as the Attorney Ge- 
neral himself to abolish all improper and 
illegal practices at elections; but this 
proposal of the Government would have 
no less effect than to prevent candidates 
from meeting their constituents, unless 
suitable rooms capable of containing a 
large number of persons were provided 
for them. For these reasons, he trusted 
the hon. and and learned Gentleman 
would reconsider the clause with a view 
to its alteration. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE agreed 
that there were assembly rooms in many 
parts of the country which were used 
by candidates for the purpose of ad- 
dressing their constituents, and which 
were in connection with public-houses. 
But this clause did not touch such cases. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) had conclusively 
proved that it would be impossible to 
get committee rooms in many parts of 
the country if the clause remained un- 
altered. It had been suggested, how- 
ever, that the necessary accommodation 
might be found in private houses. He 
could not conceive a greater incentive to 
treating than such an alternative; for 
instance, a candidate might hold his 
committee in the drawing-room, and it 
would be a very easy matter to say to 
the electors—‘‘ If you require any re- 
freshment you have only to step into the 
opposite room; nobody will see you.” 
When they came to the Amendment of 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton), he trusted 
the Attorney General would pay some 
attention to the fact that it was impos- 
sible to obtain committee rooms in many 
places; and provide that, in the event of 
there being no suitable room available, 
the candidate should be allowed to hire 
one of the usual places through the Re- 
turning Officer. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, it would 
be well for the Committee to remember, 
in the first place, that there had been a 
great tendency to encourage the use of 
more committee rooms than were at all 
necessary, and that a great deal of the 
discussion then going on was entirely 
useless, because the committee rooms 
which some Members were contending 
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for were really not wanted. Having 
been born in a rural parish, and having 
had considerable experience in matters 
of this kind, he believed there was no 
difficulty whatever in finding the neces- 
sary accommodation for electoral pur- 
poses wherever it was required. ‘The 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) complained that the 
Government prohibited the use of public- 
houses, and that he would not have in 
consequence an opportunity of address- 
ing his constituents in the out-lying dis- 
tricts of that borough. He thought the 
hon. Member, quite unconsciously, of 
course, had exaggerated the effect of the 
clause. He had himself attended, on 
one occasion, a meeting at Portsmouth, 
which was held at a place where he was 
certain it would be possible to gather 
together and address, in the course of a 
fortnight, the whole of the electors of the 
borough. The fact was, the Attorney 
General had acted very wisely and sen- 
sibly in introducing this provision, which 
he was sure would meet with the ap- 
proval of a considerable number of 
people in the constituencies. That would 
be the view taken of the endeavour of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to put 
down and prohibit the use of any place 
for election purposes where intoxicating 
liquors were sold. No one was surprised 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Whitehaven should 
put his foot down for the maintenance 
of the old tap-room Caucuses ; because, 
when they were abolished, he would 
probably find very considerable diffi- 
culty in carrying on some of those elec- 
toral arrangements of which he had, no 
doubt, had a large experience. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK rose 
to Order. It appeared to him that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite was referring 
to him in terms that were not consistent 
with Parliamentary usage. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, he had 
listened to the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman, and he was unable to say 
that they were in any way out of Order. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he did not 
mean to offer any affront to the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. But the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had had con- 
siderable electioneering experience, and, 
moreover, expressed himself strongly in 
favour of the old system of conducting 
elections in tap-rooms. He thought the 
Attorney General had taken a distinct 
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step in the right direction ; and he hoped 
that he would not listen to any appeal 
to recede from the position he had taken 
up. He did not for a moment expect— 
and he very much doubted whether the 
Committee expected—that the Attorney 
General would be able to satisfy the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Whitehaven by his conces- 
sion. It was not the desire of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that com- 
mittee rooms should be prohibited at 
licensed houses; but it was his desire 
that they should be permitted in the 
future, as in the past, to be associated 
with the bad beer, and worse tobacco, 
which had the effect of confusing the 
electors, and preventing their forming 
any intelligible idea of the candidate’s 
political opinions. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was glad to 
hear from the hon. Member for Stoke 
(Mr. Broadhurst) that he had not in- 
tended to make any reflection on the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Whitehaven ; but, whatever his inten- 
tion was, he, and other hon. Members 
on those Benches, certainly understood 
him to attribute to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman an illegal practice. 
He would only say that the tone of the 
hon. Member’s remarks were not likely 
to contribute to the progress of the Bill. 
They were all agreed upon the desira- 
bility of altering the law in such a way 
as would conduce to the purity of elec- 
tion. That was certainly his wish. He 
could not support the Amendment of his 
right hon. and learned Friend, because 
it would introduce a very invidious state 
of things if they were to allow in counties 
that which they prohibited in boroughs. 
It was all very well for his right hon. 
and learned Friend, who represented a 
constituency of 19,000 inhabitants, to 
make that proposal; but in his own 
constituency, which contained 450,000 in- 
habitants, it was necessary to work upon 
totally different lines. Now, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman below him 
had contended that the clause should 
not apply to counties, because of the 
difficulty of obtaining in some poor and 
scattered districts committee rooms of 
sufficiently large dimensions. But the 
difficulty which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman pointed to as exist- 
ing in counties was certainly to be met 
with in his own constituency. In a 
large number of the polling districts of 
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the Tower Hamlets the houses were all 
small; and if the use of the large rooms 
only to be found in public-houses were 
prohibited, he would certainly be shut 
out from addressing his committee in 
any large numbers. Through that a 
candidate might be unable, at the time 
of the election, to address any large 
meeting. [The Arrorney Generat (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was not so.] 
He would give an illustration of a 
case which would certainly come under 
the clause. He himself was constantly 
in the habit of going round and ad- 
dressing meetings of his committee. 
In a large borough, like the Tower 
Hamlets, the committee was composed 
of an immense number of persons 
—indeed, as many as could be got 
to join it—and he was in the habit of 
going round in the evening to address 
meetings of the committee. Those meet- 
ings were always largely attended, and 
they were looked upon as stimulating 
the efforts of the committee; and he 
could conscientiously say that if he was 
prohibited from holding them in the 
large rooms attached to public-houses 
it would be impossible to hold them at 
all, as those were the only rooms suit- 
able to the purpose. It was often very 
essential that the candidate should be 
able to address his committee on their 
various duties, and on the necessity of 
their doing their utmost in the interests 
of the cause. That was why he objected 
to the provisions of this clause, and why 
he could not support the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck). That Amendment drew 
a distinction which ought not to be 
drawn between counties and borouglis, 
and he should vote, himself, for the en- 
tire omission of the clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was sur- 
prised to hear the Attorney General 
say that he intended to treat clubs 
established in boroughs as if they were 
low drinking houses, and as if they 
were otherwise open to the objection 
which, no doubt, existed to public- 
houses. In regard to public-houses, 
he quite admitted that there were 
serious objections, indeed, to commit- 
tee meetings being held in them. Hoe 
had known in his own case that public- 
houses were often used as committee 
rooms, and that an opportunity was 
thereby afforded for giving free drink 
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to persons who visited the committee 
rooms. Therefore, he went entirely 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General in his desire to 
put a stop to this abuse; and certainly 
any sale of drink at a committee room 
which would degenerate into the. giving 
of drink was a proceeding which they 
would all wish to avoid. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman went beyond 
that, as he (Mr. Rylands) understood. 
Tho Attorney General proposed to ex- 
tend the provision which he applied 
to licensed houses to respectable clubs 
which had been established for political 
purposes in all the large towns of the 
country. He could only speak in re- 
gard to Liberal Clubs; he knew very 
little about the Conservative Clubs, but 
he knew the Liberal Olubs of Lancashire 
very well. He was intimately connected 
with them, and he understood all about 
them in his own borough. In the prin- 
cipal polling districts in his borough 
there were Liberal Clubs, which had 
been established, and were supported by 
a number of highly respectable working 
men who took an active interest in 
politics. In two or three cases he be- 
lieved that drink was sold in the clubs; 
but, as a rule—and he stated it on the 
best authority—-the amount of drink 
purchased in the clubs was very slight 
indeed. The management and conduct 
of the clubs was in the highest degree 
respectable. What happened in connec- 
tion with them? Many of his Liberal 
friends connected with the several poll- 
ing districts of the borough were in the 
habit of meeting, from time to time, at 
the club, to keep an eye upon the general 
political interests of the ward. He pre- 
sumed that his political opponents did 
the same in their clubs, and it was a 
perfectly legitimate thing to do. In the 
Liberal Clubs political discussions were 
encouraged among the persons connected 
with the Association. He was sorry 
that the Attorney General was not pay- 
ing very much attention to what he was 
saying, as he was particularly anxious 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should receive some information upon 
these points. He was informing the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that in 
Lancashire the proposal contained in 
this clause would create a very large 
amount of irritation and annoyance; 
and he wished the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to carry in his mind what it 
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was that actually went on amongst tho 
large constituencies of Lancashire. In 
the different wards of the large Lanca- 
shire boroughs the Liberal Party, and 
no doubt the Conservative Party also, 
met in their clubs, and at the time of 
an election those clubs were naturally 
the centres of the political influence of 
the respective wards. Then, were they 
going to shut up these clubs? [‘ No!) 
If the Amendment were adopted, he 
understood that it would have that 
effect. What was proposed was, that in 
these clubs, where drink was only a 
minor incident in their constitution, no 
room should be used as a committee 
room. Well, he contended that that was 
a monstrous proposition, and that it 
struck at the political life of the great 
centres of the population. [‘Oh!”] 
Certainly it did so. He could not ac- 
count for the desire of the Attorney 
General to attack these Political Clubs, 
which, in his (Mr. Rylands’s) judgment 
were most useful. He must say that he 
thought this proposal ought not to be 
proceeded with, and he trusted that the 
Attorney General would withdraw the 
clause. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought that what he had heard 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) afforded a good 
lesson. As long as things were favour- 
able to the Party who sat below the 
Gangway on the other side of the 
House, and so long as the penalties only 
affected that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, so long were hon. Members oppo- 
site anxious that the Bill should go on; 
but the moment it came to deal with 
that which he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
held to be a most legitimate thing, 
whether in regard to one side or the 
other—namely, all these clubs, which 
were established in different localities— 
that moment the hon. Gentleman got up 
and denounced the clause as one of a 
highly objectionable nature, and one 
which ought not to be allowed to pass. 
They had a Maximum Schedule in the 
Bill, and he thought the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral had been going into far too many 
details. From the beginning to the end, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
attempted to show that the people of 
this great country were not to be trusted 
for a moment whenever they came to an 
election; but that every one of them 
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were more or less absolutely corrupt. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman was of 
opinion that nothing in the shape of 
temptation should be placed in their 
way, and that they should not have the 
power of getting a glass of anything to 
drink, or a mouthful of anything to 
eat. He wished to call attention to one 
of the statements which had been made 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, be- 
cause he gathered from it that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was absolutely 
going to prevent any room whatever 
from being used as a committee room, or 
for any purpose in connection with an 
election, because the words of the clause 
were very strong— 

“ Any premises on which the sale by whole- 
sale or retail of any intoxicating liquor is au- 
thorized by a licence (whether the licence be for 
consumption on or off the premises), or any 
premises where any intoxicating liquor is sold, 
or any part of any such premises, shall not be 
used as a committee room for the purpose of 
promoting or procuring the election of a can- 
didate at an election; and if any person hires 
or uses any such premises, or any part thereof 
for a committee room, he shall be guilty of 
illegal hiring, and the person letting such pre- 
mises or part, if he knew it was intended to use 
the same as a committee room, shall also be 
guilty of illegal hiring.” 

Consequently, wherever the room might 
be situated, if drink of any kind was 
sold on the premises, such room was 
prohibited from being used at an elec- 
tion time as a committee room. He 
ventured to say that the words uttered 
some time ago by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) were words 
that ought not to be passed lightly over. 
He (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) knew 
what the rural districts were, and also 
what large towns were; and if they 
were to draw this hard-and-fast line 
around the candidate, they would place 
him in a position of the greatest diffi- 
culty in regard to obtaining committee 
rooms at all. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if he knew anything about 
elections in this country—and it was his 
bounden duty to make inquiries as to 
every part of England, so as not to place 
any candidate in a difficulty as to ob- 
taining committee rooms—if the Attor- 
ney General knew anything of such 
matters, he must know that in the county 
districts the only places in many loca- 
lities where there was a room at all was 
at the back of an inn, where there was 
usually a large room used for the meet- 
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ing of Foresters and other kindred As- 
sociations. No other room could be ob- 
tained at all. He would askif the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could tell the 
Committee where rooms fit for this pur- 
pose could be procured on the occa- 
sion of an election? If the candi- 
date was a popular man, people would 
come from long distances to hear 
what he had to say, and the rooms in 
which he addressed the electors would 
be crowded. He must say he thought the 
Government were carrying this clause a 
great deal too far. Hoe was in favour 
of putting down bribery and corruption ; 
but a few good and well-considered 
clauses would have been quite sufficient, 
without going so much into petty details. 
If thehon. and learned Gentleman wished 
to pass the Bill he must make many 
concessions in regard to matters that 
were absolutely necessary. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
that the Bill went too far; but the 
House had assented to the principle, and 
they were now simply engaged in giving 
effect tothat principle. He thought the 
alteration proposed to be made in the 
clause was distinctly in the right direc- 
tion. It was a just cause of complaint 
that a person should be placed in an 
invidious position, and a ban put upon 
him, because he sold an article which 
was recognized by the community and 
the Legislature as a legitimate article of 
commerce. He thought the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
make a commendable change. There 
were clubs which were public-houses in 
a complete sense; and he thought the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would meet with general accept- 
ance. He thought that the application 
of the change was misunderstood. He 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say that these clubs were not to 
be used as committee rooms; but a club 
room might be used for a public meet- 
ing. The hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) said he would not be able, 
after the clause was passed, to go to a 
club and address a meeting. He (Mr. 
Cowen) did not understand the clause to 
prohibit anything of the kind. There 
was nothing that would prevent an hon. 
Member from visiting any club in the 
borough he represented and making as 
mapy speeches as he liked. All the 
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clause prohibited was the establishment 
of a committee room where the business 
of the election would be carried on. 
There was no objection to the hon. 
Member addressing a meeting in any 
assembly room he might select. He 
would be quite as open to do so in the 
future as he had done in the past; but 
the clause would prohibit the trans- 
action of the business of an election in 
clubs as well as in public-houses, where 
liquor was sold. In that respect, he 
thought the clause had a tendency to 
equalize all parties. Hon. Members 
would be aware that there were two 
kinds of clubs. There were clubs and 
clubs. There were clubs of which he did 
not wish to speak harshly; and, there- 
fore, he would only say that he had no 
special liking for a Caucus Club. 

‘Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE wished to 
ask the Attorney General how such a 
case as this would stand? In the bo- 
rough he had the honour to represent 
(Exeter), a Political Club existed con- 
taining a large room for the use of 
which it was expected that the borough 
and county Conservative Associations 
would pay an annual rent, and employ 
it for a committee room or other similar 
purposes. Members of the Club hada 
right to use the room in their individual 
capacities ; and he wished to know if it 
would be illegal for them to hold meet- 
ings at election time in what might be 
regarded as a committee room? As far 
as he understood the Attorney General’s 
meaning, the effect of his proposal 
would be that A, B, and OC might not 
meet together as members of an election 
committee, but might do so as members 
of a Political Association. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was a matter of 
interpretation. In the case which the 
hon. Member had put to him, it was 
certainly intended that the clause should 
not apply in any way. In answer to 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) and the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he would only say 
that they might hold as many meetings 
as they liked for the purpose of ad- 
dressing their constituents. The large 
rooms capable of containing many per- 
sons were not the rooms they wanted for 
committee rooms, and the clause, as it 
was now worded, would not affect them. 
The intention of the clause was to pre- 
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vent the carrying on of the business of 
the election, from day to day during the 
time of the election, at a place in which 
intoxicating liquors were sold. Hon, 
Members knew very well how the busi- 
ness of an election was conducted in such 
places. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked if it was not 
competent for a candidate to assemble 
his committee at a public-house for the 
purpose of addressing them ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would be quite 
within the competence of a candidate for 
the purpose of addressing them as much 
as he liked; but if they sent out canvas- 
sers from that committee it would be an 
ordinary committee room, transacting 
ordinary committee work. Gathering 
the committee together for the purpose 
of addressing them would certainly and 
distinctly not be within the clause. All 
they had to deal with was the question 
whether the business of the election 
should be conducted in a public-house 
where the means for carrying on these 
corrupt practices existed, and where 
temptation might be employed? Hon. 
Members wished to separate the question 
of clubs from the question of public- 
houses. He quite agreed that, in one 
sense, it was a matter of detail. The 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) said 
there were altogether too many details 
in the Bill; but this was rather a 
serious and important question. The 
committee had been told that the mat- 
ter would interfere with the whole 
basis of political life; but surely it 
was a very simple question, although 
a serious and important one, to say whe- 
ther a committee room should be held 
at a public-house or not. He thought 
they might separate the question of a 
committee room being held in a public- 
house from the question of Political 
Clubs; and he would endeavour, if it 
was the wish of the Committee, to direct 
his attention to this matter, in order to 
see whether hereafter it might not be 
possible to include a provision in the 
Bill which should separate the club from 
the public-house. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the ques- 
tion was, no doubt, a very important 
one, especially if it was taken in con- 
junction with a subsequent Amendment 
of the noble Lord the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord G. Hamilton), which pro- 
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yided that the premises of any pub- 
lic elementary school in receipt of an 
annual Parliamentary grant should not 
be used as acommittee room. It would 
become a serious matter, therefore, if 
there were no possibility of taking a 
club room for such a purpose. In regard 
to the question as it applied to large 
constituencies, he ventured to think that 
in large counties, like North-East Lanca- 
shire, North Lancashire, and Cumber- 
land, if they excluded the possibility of 
taking rooms in a public house, and 
using them for committee rooms, there 
would be very great difficulty in obtain- 
ing rooms at all. He certainly failed 
to see how, in many cases, it would be 
possible to find a room; and when they 
came to consider the Amendment of the 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
he should certainly support it. He 
should have a great deal to say bye and 
bye in regard to the question of clubs; 
but, in deference to the suggestion which 
had just been made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral, that they should postpone the con- 
sideration of that question now, he would 
defer those remarks for the present. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
sop which the Attorney General had 
thrown out to the Temperance Party 
would before long be found a very dis- 
agreeable matter for digestion. No 
doubt, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had yielded to the representation of 
some of the purists of the House with 
reference to the exclusion of public- 
houses. He thought a favourable addi- 
tion would be made to the clause if it 
proposed to include coffee-houses, be- 
cause in many respects they were much 
more objectionable than public-houses, 
and bore a worse character. He cer- 
tainly thought the more they were 
brought under supervision, not only dur- 
ing elections, but at all other times, the 
better it would be for the public morality. 
It was suggested that rooms would be 
obtainable in every constituency with- 
out having regard to the publie-house. 
Now, he had had the honour of assisting 
to conduct the first election of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), in 
1874. At that time he had charge of the 
Murrough district, and there was not a 
single house in the district except the 
priest’s, the Protestant minister’s, the 
schoolmaster’s, and the public-house. 
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electors from the window of the public- 
house, and he had used the tap-room as 
acommittee room. [‘Oh!”] Yes; it 
was quite true that he did so, and he 
was made welcome to it without pay- 
ment. He thought there were very few 
of the temperance advocates who would 
give the use of a coffee shop without 
requiring payment for it. In two places 
in his own county, he had had no other 
house to go to than the public-house. 
There was no other house in the parish 
except the police barracks, the Pro- 
testant and Catholic clergymen’s resi- 
dences, the house of the National school- 
master, and one or two private houses. 
Therefore, if they carried this clause so 
far as Ireland was concerned, they would 
altogether prevent a candidate from ad- 
dressing his constituents in certain re- 
mote districts. Legislation of this kind 
might be all very well in a Parliamen- 
tary borough where there were plenty 
of large public buildings; but in the 
country districts of Ireland such places 
were not to be found. The clause said— 


“Such premises shall not be used as a com- 
mittee room for the purpose of promoting or 
procuring the election of a candidate at an elec- 
tion, and if any person hires or uses any such 
premises or any part thereof for a committee 
room he shall be guilty of illegal hiring.’ 


His objection would be largely removed 
if the Attorney General would add some 
words to carry out the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen), 
to which he understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to assent—namely, 
that the clause should only apply to a 
public-house which was used from day 
to day as a committee room. If the 
clause were passed in its present shape, 
and a case were brought before the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, he should like to know how Chief 
Justice Morris would deal with an un- 
fortunate candidate who had used a 
room in a public-house once a-week for 
amonth? High as the character of the 
Attorney General was as a lawyer, his 
remarks would not form the slightest 
guide to an Irish Judge in deciding 
what came under the operation of the 
clause. If anyone hired a room in one 
of these public-houses he would be 
guilty of illegal hiring, and would sub- 
ject himself to the penalties imposed for 
illegal practices. Nobody who employed 
a public-house as a committee room, 
whether he was a Member of Parlia- 
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ment, or a candidate, or an election 
agent, would be knowingly guilty of the 
offence of illegal employment. But 
what was a committee room? If the 
Attorney General would define what a 
committee room was a great deal of the 
difficulty would be removed. It had 
been his fate to contest both a borough 
and a county, and in each case he had 
a bed room and a sitting room at an 
hotel, and he was in the habit of using 
the sitting room as a committee room. 
His friends went to him there, discussed 
confidentially with him what the state 
of the district was, what promises had 
been given, who were reliable and who 
were doubtful, and who ought to be 
called upon. That was simply commit- 
tee work; and under this clause the 
room in which it took place would be 
held to be a committee room. But was 
he to be disqualified because half-a- 
dozen friends went to his sitting room 
at the hotel and transacted electioneer- 
ing work there? If a Petition were 
presented against him he would be 
compelled to admit that he went over 
the election books, and that he used the 
room in every sense as a confidential 
committee room. If he wanted to ad- 
dress the electors he was obliged to 
address them from the windows of a 
public-house ; and when he had finished 
addressing them he naturally went down 
stairs and mixed among them to ascer- 
tain what the state of feeling was. Pro- 
bably he arranged who was to canvass 
the district, and because those things 
happened there, was the room to be 
called a committee room? If the At- 
torney General would put words into 
the clause, or into the Bill, showing that 
if a man made use of a room in a pub- 
lic-house in order to meet his friends, 
ascertain their views, and arrange for 
canvassing the district, the room he used 
was not to be considered a committee 
room, then his objections would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE desired to point 
out to the Attorney General that, so far 
from meeting the objection which had 
been raised by his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck), he had introduced 
a fresh difficulty into the matter. His 
right hon. and learned Friend had 
pointed out, in regard to the country 
districts, how difficult it was to obtain a 
room. He could fully support what his 
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right hon. and learned Friend had said, 
and he believed the same difficulty was 
felt even in the case of boroughs, and 
that it would be extremely difficult to 
get any other place for a committee 
room in the centre of a polling district 
than a public-house. If the public- 
house was prohibited they would have 
no alternative but to borrow or hire a 
room in the house of some elector living 
in the village—he was speaking now of 
county elections—and that would be 
open to the gravest objection. If they 
could not go to the public-house, they 
would have no other means of obtaining 
a committee room left open to them. In 
most county constituencies a candidate 
desired to meet his committee in each 
polling district before the day of elec- 
tion, in order that he might address 
them, and discuss with them the proper 
steps to be taken in conducting the con- 
test, and in many cases, if the candidate 
was prohibited from engaging, for that 
purpose, a room in a public-house, he 
would have no means of addressing his 
committee at all. The Attorney Gene- 
ral said the candidate might hire a room 
in an inn for that purpose, and that he 
might hold a meeting in that room ; but 
he did not think that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman at all met the ob- 
jections of his right hon. and learned 
Friend. On the contrary, it threw a 
fresh difficulty in the way. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he thought the experience the House had 
had of the Bill proved that every clause 
contained a pitfall for the candidate, 
and that the present clause surpassed in 
ingenuity all the other traps contained 
in the preceding clauses. The Attorney 
General told them that they might use 
aroom in a public-lhouse for the pur- 
pose of holding a meeting ; but if at that 
meeting any unwary man who happened 
to be present took out his canvassing 
book and referred to the events of the 
past two hours, or was induced to anti- 
cipate a canvass two hours later, that 
act would constitute the room a com- 
mittee room under the Act. A clause 
of that sort was, in his opinion, abso- 
lutely absurd. Any unscrupulous oppo- 
nent might attend a meeting ostensibly 
for the purpose of hearing a speech, and 
he might induce an unwary elector to 
take out his canvassing book and make 
a communication to the candidate for the 





purpose of giving information, in con- 
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sequence of which the candidate might 
be unseated for using a public-house as 
a committee room. He would also point 
out to the Attorney General that this 
clause would contribute very materially 
towards increasing the expenses of an 
election. ‘The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) had re- 
marked that in a large borough con- 
stituency like his, and also like that 
which he (Baron Henry De Worms) 
represented, it was the custom on both 
sides to address meetings of the electors 
in the committee rooms. Of course, 
they were obliged to hire rooms for 
those meetings, and if they were obliged 
to obtain others for committee rooms, it 
would add a considerable item to the 
expense. It was not now necessary to 
obtain special rooms for the purpose of 
holding a meeting ; but they were able 
to make use of the committee rooms. If, 
however, this clause passed iu its pre- 
sent shape, the candidate would have to 
incur the additional expense of engaging 
separate rooms for addressing public 
meetings. He should be glad to know 
on what principle the Attorney General 
proposed to exclude the use of committee 
rooms for that purpose? He under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
say that it was for the purpose of pre- 
venting treating; but he (Baron Henry 
De Worms) wished to know whether 
the facilities for treating would not be 
exactly the same in the case of holding a 
meeting in a public-house, as they would 
be in that of men sitting round a table 
ina public-house for the purpose of com- 
paring notes in reference to the canvass ? 
Of course, it might be alleged that the 
meeting only lasted one evening, whereas 
the work of a committee would go on 
for many days; but if it was argued 
that it was improper to have a com- 
mittee room at a public-house because 
it would promote the practive of treating, 
then that argument was certainly appli- 
cable to the holding of a committee in a 
public-house for any purpose whatever. 
The hon. and learned Member now went 
further, and said that they should neither 
hold a meeting at a public-house nor at 
a club—acting on the principle of two 
wrongs making one right. If the hon. 


and learned Gentleman admitted the 
principle of the right of a candidate to 
address the constituents in a room at- 
tached to a public-house, he (Baron 
Henry De Worms) could not understand 
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on what principle the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could exclude the use of a 
room at a public-house for any purpose 
whatever. He knew that he might be 
told that a committee sitting permanently 
in a public-house would produce drink- 
ing; and that any sort of Political Club, 
where drinking was allowed, ought to 
be placed under the same category as a 
public-house. He thought that at least 
a clause ought to be introduced specify- 
ing that particular rooms might or might 
not be used for the purpose of holding 
a meeting; that in such rooms drink 
might not be supplied, but the number of 
glasses of water which each speaker 
might drink should be fully set out in 
the Bill. They were arriving now at a 
point where they were making the re- 
strictions under the Bill so severe that 
they would always be evaded ; and they 
were so absurd that the friends of the 
candidates, on both sides, would be wary 
before they attempted to put the provi- 
sions of the Act in force, because they 
would be fully acquainted with the ab- 
surd stringency of the punishment which 
would be inflicted on one side or the 
other in the event of a person being 
found guilty under the Act. He was not 
in favour of anything like corrupt prac- 
tices or treating; but he had had some 
experience in connection with contested 
elections, and he was satisfied that a 
clause of this sort would be utterly 
absurd, arbitrary, and unworkable. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had an 
Amendment later down upon the Paper 
somewhat on the lines of the suggestion 
of the Attorney General. He thought 
the Committee would agree that, as far 
as the statement of the Attorney General 
went, it greatly modified the clause. At 
the same time, when the proper moment 
arrived, he should vote for the rejection 
of the clause altogether, because he be- 
lieved that it was the most monstrous 
proposition he had ever heard; that it 
would prove utterly unworkable; and 
that it was not only a pitfall to the can- 
didate himself, but a pitfall to every 
member of his committee. Where was 
a candidate to go during an election? If 
he went to a public-house, the Attorney 
General ruled that it would be illegal for 
six or seven of his committee to go there 
and compare the day’s work. Surely that 
was a thing that was constantly done, 
and must be done, in the conduct of an 
election. He had done it himself over and 
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over again ; and he ventured to say that 
there had been no illegal practices re- 
sorted to, so far as his knowledge went. 
Certainly the gentlemen he had met on 
such occasions never treated him to any- 
thing, nor had he ever treated them. 
Under the provisions of the present Bill, 
the working men were treated as if they 
were perfect children. They would not 
know where to go, or what to do, or 
how they were to carry on the election. 
He should not vote for the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for North Shrop- 
shire (Mr. Stanley Leighton), who pro- 
posed to exclude a church or chapel 
registered or licensed for the perform- 
ance of public worship from being used 
as a committee room, because he thought 
those were the very places where a farce 
of this kind ought to be enacted, in 
order to show the solemn character of 
an election proceeding after the passing 
of the Bill. He presumed that it was 
intended in future to exclude places 
such as the Westminster Palace Hotel 
from being used for the purposes of a 
committee room. He thought it was 
absurd to say that a candidate should 
not have a committee there, or in some 
of the old county hotels. He believed, 
if this clause were passed as it stood, 
that there would be great difficulty, not 
only in the rural districts, but in the 
boroughs as well, in obtaining com- 
mittee rooms. All he said was this— 
that if they did eliminate public-houses, 
they ought to eliminate other places 
where refreshments of any kind were 
sold. They ought not to hold a com- 
mittee room over a butcher’s or a baker’s 
shop, because he believed an enormous 
amount of treating would take place at 
these shops—much more than in public- 
houses. The clause was utterly absurd 
and utterly unworkable ; and how the 
Attorney General, with all his experience 
of elections, could propose it, he could 
not conceive. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER desired to say 
a word in regard to this clause, because 
he believed the constituency he had the 
honour to represent differed to a very 
considerable extent from that of any 
other Parliamentary borough or city, 
except, perhaps, the City of Westminster, 
which was very much in the same posi- 
tion. In the City of London the rent of 
rooms was simply enormous, and he did 
not see how a candidate was to conduct 
an election in conformity with the pro- 
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visions of the Bill unless some special 
arrangement was made to allow him to 
hire committee rooms. He was disposed 
generally to be favourable to the pro- 
position of the Attorney General that 
committee rooms should not be hired in 
public-houses; but, at the same time, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman must 
bear in mind that while the great object 
of this Bill was to diminish expense, 
this particular proposal must necessarily 
increase the cost of elections in large 
constituencies. Therefore, it was a pro- 
posal that could scarcely be adopted. A 
publican would lend a candidate his 
room for a committee room almost for 
nothing. [4 Jaugh.| Hon. Members 
laughed ; but he thought he was stating 
a well-known fact, and he might add 
that the publican did so for this reason. 
Quite independent of any improper pro- 
ceeding, or of any treating or corruption, 
it brought people to the publican’s 
house. Such people wanted refresh- 
ments, but they paid for them out of 
their own pockets. It was, conse- 
quently, worth while for the publican 
to let the candidate have a committee 
room for a very small sum. ‘That being 
the case, although he (Mr. R. N. Fow- 
ler) was disposed to think the proposi- 
tion otherwise a good one, it was un- 
doubtedly a proposition to increase the 
expense of elections. Speaking of his 
own constituency, it would affect them 
probably more than any other, because 
the expense of engaging committee 
rooms would be simply enormous, and 
he would ask the consideration of the 
learned Attorney General to that point. 
The rent of a committee room in Cheap- 
side, for instance, would be a very diffe- 
rent item from the rent of one in Taun- 
ton. Probably he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
would have to pay 20 times as much as 
the Attorney General; and, under those 
circumstances, he felt that it was a matter 
which required to be very carefully con- 
sidered, because, although he admitted 
that it was a good proposition not to 
have committee rooms in public-houses, 
the proposal, if carried out, would tend 
largely to increase the expense of elec- 
tions. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that one of 
the most irritating things in connection 
with this Bill was the cool way in which 
the Attorney General pooh-poohed facts 
that were undisputed, relying upon the 
support of the majority behind him. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman could 
say nothing, but he was ready to deny 
anything. He (Mr. Warton) would, 
however, make an appeal from the At- 
torney General as a Member of the Go- 
yernment to the Attorney General as a 
lawyer. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was a distinguished advocate, and 
knew very well how to regard evidence 
in a Court of Justice. He would, there- 
fore, ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man how, supposing six hon. Members 
—the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
the right hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
the right hon. Member for North Lin- 
ecolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), and the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) — 
how, supposing all those witnesses 
came into Court before the Attor- 
ney General, and told him, as a 
matter of fact, that in their respec- 
tive constituencies committee rooms 
could not be obtained except at a 
public-house, he would receive their 
evidence? Would he not at once say 
that he could not resist the evidence? 
Undoubtedly he would, because in a 
Court of Justice he would be guided by 
common sense; whereas in that House 
he allowed himself to be led away by 
the feeling of the majority behind him. 
The scheme proposed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been shown to 
be utterly impracticable, both in coun- 
ties and boroughs. It was all very well 
for the Attorney General to sneer at the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven; but that did not answer 
the fact stated by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that in his consti- 
tuency he would be unable to obtain a 
committee room. Sneers and jeers were 
not argument or evidence ; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was driven to 
something worse than legal subtleties in 
order to make distinctions in which he 
even surpassed himself. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said—‘“ You may 
address your committee in any room 
you like; but it does not become your 
committee room.’’? He (Mr. Warton) cer- 
tainly felt inclined to take the Attorney 
General at his word, and to advise that on 
every occasion when a room in a public- 
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house was so used, some such notice as 
this should be put up:—‘‘ Nota bene—I 
intend to address my committee repeat- 
edly in this room ; but it is not my com- 
mittee room.” He did not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
sanction such nonsense in a Court of 
Justice; he only sanctioned it while 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. He 
(Mr. Warton) entirely saw through the 
design of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in this particular case. He was 
holding with the hare and hunting with 
the hounds. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman desired to strike a blow at the 
Licensed Victuallers. He disliked?and 
hated them ; and this clause was drawn, 
first, to do injury to respectable traders 
in the country, who, although they car- 
ried on their business under legal re- 
strictions, were a respectable and an 
honourable set of men. In the next 
place, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
proposed to reject the clubs; but, in 
consequence of suggesting that no com- 
mittee rooms should be allowed to be 
held in a club in which intoxicating 
drinks were sold, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman found himself subjected to a 
terrific onslaught from the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who told 
him that if he took away the use of the 
club rooms he would hear of the matter 
again from Lancashire. He (Mr. War- 
ton) asked the Attorney General to have 
sufficient good sense to dismiss from the 
Bill these ridiculous clauses, which 
would only add to the expense of elec- 
tions, and would produce no good effect 
whatever. The laws against treating 
were already sufficiently severe, and it 
was all nonsense to say that they would 
be promoting treating by permitting a 
committee room to be held in a public- 
house. Were they to have two classes 
of committee rooms at a greatly in- 
creased cost—one outside a _public- 
house, and another in a public-house, 
where a candidate might address a meet- 
ing of his committee? He entreated 
the Attorney General to get rid of the 
two inconsistencies which disfigured the 
Bill, one of which laid down minute 
and vexatious principles, and threw an 
undeserved imputation upon one of the 
most suapestele trades in the country, 
while the other would cause candidates 
to run imminent risk of exceeding the 
maximum scale of expenses allowed 
under the Act. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he had no wish 
to prolong the discussion; but the re- 
marks which had been made by the At- 
torney General in answer to his observa- 
tions must not be passed over without 
notice. He had certainly made a com- 
plaint that the clause would preventacan- 
didate from addressing a meeting of his 
committee ; but he understood now that 
if he hired rooms in a public-house, for 
the purpose of addressing a meeting of a 
committee, it would be legal. He wished 
to know if the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had considered the full significance 
of that fact? They had passed clauses 
of the Bill already saying that the can- 
didate should only have a certain num- 
ber of committee rooms, and they had 
passed a clause that he was not to pay 
for the display of bills. He could under- 
stand why he should not pay for the 
display of bills, and why he should only 
have a certain number of committee 
rooms ; but now it was to be open to the 
candidate to engage rooms in every 
public-house of the borough in addition 
to his committee rooms, in which to hold 
meetings of the committee for the pur- 
= of addressing them, and he might 

e able to placard the whole of those 
public-houses with bills convening the 
meetings. The consequence would be, 
if the suggestions of the Attorney Gene- 
ral were accepted, that the provisions 
they had already passed, in regard to 
the display of bills and the limitation of 
committee rooms, would altogether be 
set aside. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he wished to put a question to the Attor- 
ney General. ‘The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had informed the Commit- 
tee that the holding of meetings in a 
public-house would not be against the 
clause. If that was the conviction of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, it would 
be as well to insert words to that effect 
in the clause; because, although the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might hold 
that opinion, it did not follow that an 
Election Judge would take the same 
view as the Attorney General. At the 
present moment, if a candidate hired a 
large room in a public-house for meet- 
ings, it was usual to give him the use of 
a back room for the purpose of a com- 
mittee room for nothing. The present 
proposal would, therefore, add to the 
election expenses of the candidate; be- 
cause, instead of having a committee 
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room for nothing, he would have to pay 
for the use of it, and also for the large 
room, which it would be necessary to 
hire for the purpose of addressing meet- 
ings of the committee. In the borough 
of Portsmouth there were about 20,000 
electors. By the Schedule attached to 
the Bill, he would be allowed to have a 
committee room for every 500 voters, 
which would give 40 rooms altogether. 
But at the last election there were, asa 
matter of fact, 32 districts and 32 com- 
mittee rooms, and now in future it 
would be necessary to have 40. He 
would have to bear the expense of those 
committee rooms, and beyond that the 
expense of rooms for holding meetings. 
Those requirements would add mate- 
rially to the expense of an election, and 
the cost would be still heavier, if he was 
not allowed to make use of the clubs 
which existed at this moment, and which 
had been created for political purposes. 
They were not spurious, but real and 
legitimate clubs, in which political dis- 
cussions were already carried on. He 
thought the Attorney General would 
facilitate matters a good deal, if he were 
to insert in the clause words which 
would govern the decision of the Judge, 
and which would provide that the hold- 
ing of a committee at a public-house 
would not be against the principle of the 
clause. But as the effect of the clause 
would be materially to increase the ex- 
pense of elections, he would suggest that 
the best way would be to withdraw the 
clause altogether. 

Mr. LEWIS observed, that little as 
he attempted to modify any detail of the 
Bill under which the candidate would 
incur expense, the Attorney General, by 
this clause, proposed to do away with 
the only means a candidate possessed, in 
most localities; and especially in country 
districts, of holding meetings and en- 
gaging committee rooms. As a rule, in 
rural districts, the only place which can- 
didates had at their command was the 
tavern of the village, or small country 
town. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General proposed to shut that up. If 
the Committee would turn to Clause 46, 
they would see how much further this 
annihilation of the ordinary means of 
providing a committee room was carried 
by the Bill. By Clause 46 it was pro- 
vided that no part of any premises used 
by the Returning Officer for a polling 
station at an election should be used as 
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a committee room for a candidate at that 
election. Then, what would be the effect 
ina small country town? There might 
be in a village or country town, besides 
the public-house, some room or institu- 
tion appropriated for public purposes ; 
but that would be secured by the Re- 
turning Officer for the purpose of taking 
the poll. The tavern would be closed, 
which but for this clause might be re- 
sorted to by the candidate, and used 
asacommittee room; while Clause 46 
enacted that— 

“The same part of any premises, or different 

parts of the same premises, shall not be used on 
the day of the poll at an election for a polling 
station and also for a committee room for a can- 
didate at that election.”’ 
No doubt he would be told that the 
limitation only applied to the day of poll- 
ing; but that was the day when it was 
wanted most, and when the candidate 
desired to concentrate all his efforts. 
Perhaps the Committee would follow 
him a step further, and look at the next 
provision in Clause 46. Sub-section 2 
said— 

“Tf any person uses any premises or any part 
thereof for a committee room in contravention 
of this section, or hires the same on behalf of a 
candidate at an election, when he knows or has 
reasonable cause to believe that part of such 
premises has been engaged or will be required 
by the Returning Officer for use as a polling 
station at the election, he shall be deemed to be 
guilty of illegal hiring.” 

So that a man required to be possessed 
of the gift of prophecy, in order, among 
other things, that he might escape the 
penalties of the Bill. He knew that it 
was perfectly absurd for him to say any- 
thing further. He was sorry to say 
that many hon. Members seemed to take 
delight in providing means of embar- 
rassment for candidates on the day of 
election. The idea that the Bill would 
decrease the expenses of an election was 
most prominent; but this clause, instead 
of narrowing the expenses, increased 
them. He had no wish to defend the in- 
terests of the Licensed Victuallers. He did 
not look upon the matter from that point 
of view at all. He did not look at it from 
the electioneering agent’s point of view, 
or from the publican’s point of view ; but 
from the beginning to the end he had 
looked upon the Bill in reference to the 
interests of the candidate, the influence 
and effect it would have upon him, and 
thedangers with which it wassurrounding 
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curious fetters forged by the Attorney 
General for the purpose of binding hand 
and foot an unfortunate candidate, and 
sending him to the poll in a distressed 
and embarrassed state of mind. What 
was a candidate for the City of London 
and other Metropolitan boroughs to 
do? Every public building would be 
closed against him. The Westminster 
Palace Hotel, in the City of West- 
minster, the Cannon Street Hotel, and 
all the old-fashioned taverns, formerly 
available, would be excluded from his 
use. Where was he to go? He would 
have to get an unoccupied house in a 
back street if he could find one. And 
how much would he have to pay for the 
use of a place of that kind for a month ? 
It would be a very different matter if 
it were proposed to take the place for 
a year or seven years; but to let it for 
a month might cause a loss of the 
chance of letting it permanently; and, 
therefore, the owner would refuse to 
let it unless the candidate agreed to give 
him some £20 or £50. That was no 
fancy idea; but anybody who was ac- 
quainted with the City of London would 
know that it was likely to occur. Those 
who supported the Bill in all its intensity 
were setting up a sort of idol, to which 
they proposed to bow the knee at all 
hazards. Purity of election was their 
ery. He had no objection to purity of 
election; but they proposed to surround 
the candidate with all sorts of fences 
which were not really defences, and 
then to say to him, amid all these 
difficulties—‘‘ You must conduct your 
election with the utmost purity.” It 
was nothing but playing with the diffi- 
culty which stared them in the face. He 
would take hisown case. Whenever he 
was engaged in a contest in the City of 
Londonderry he stayed at the head 
hotel in that city. His friends called to 
see him there; the canvass books were 
on the table; they called to tell him 
they had been to see so-and-so to see 
which way he was going to vote. He 
was most happy to see them, and to talk 
over the result of their labours in a 
most friendly way. But could there be 
any doubt, after this clause was passed, 
that the room in which this took place 
might be decided to be a committee 
room? Judges would be found eager, 
and even greedy, to extend the law, 
and say that it was an offence. Hon. 
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for aconstituency again, could shape the 
clause as they liked, because they would 
not feel the effect of it. But those who 
had hopes of a future Parliamentary 
life wanted to see how they could prac- 
tically work an election. He hoped 
the Committee would not part with the 
clause until they had exhausted every 
effort to make it a sensible and a 
working clause, not in the interests of 
the publicans, for whom he did not care 
one jot, or in the interests of any voter, 
but in the interests and for the safety 
and protection of the candidate. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he entirely agreed 
with the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) in the hope he had ex- 
pressed, that the Committee would not 
part with the clause until they had made 
it a sensible and a working clause ; and 
he, therefore, thought they had better 
direct their efforts to that object. The 
hon. Member had referred to Clause 46. 
But he (the Attorney General) would re- 
mind the Committee that that clause 
was open to amendment when it was 
reached, if the Committee thought fit to 
amend it. It was said that the publi- 
cans would let candidates at election 
times have rooms cheaper in their 
houses than they could be obtained else- 
where, and that, in some cases, they 
would let the candidate have a large 
room for nothing. Why was that? It 
was on account of the trade that went 
on there; it was because, at an election 
time, an abnormal amount of drinking 
went on at public-houses. There was 
generally a great congregation of people 
there, many of whom were electors and 
about to vote; the excitement in refer- 
ence to the election was very great; and 
it was, therefore, advisable that com- 
mittee rooms should not be held in such 
premises. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
remarked, that the people paid for their 
own drink. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was doubtful 
whether they always paid for it, and he 
should like to know what guarantee the 
noble Lord had that they did pay for it? 
He believed it was a pretty well-known 
fact that the publicans allowed persons 
at election time to consume drink pretty 
freely without paying for it, and the 
candidate not unfrequently had long 
scores brought against him after the 
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election was over. It was quite certain 
that many Members of the Committee 
had applications made to them after an 
election in regard to the consumption of 
drink which had taken place on par- 
ticular premises, and at the instance of 
persons who were supposed to have had 
authority to order it, the drink itself 
having been consumed by electors. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Oross) had pointed out what a danger it 
would be in country places if persons 
went to the committee room and the 
least hospitality was displayed towards 
them. The danger would be greatly 
increased if the committee room was 
situated in a public-house; and he was 
afraid that in many cases the public- 
house would become, as a matter of fact, 
an open house with all its temptations. 
He knew there were many hon. Men- 
bers who differed from that view; but 
he trusted that the discussion would not 
be prolonged, and he earnestly appealed 
to the Committee to consider whether 
the time had not now arrived when 
they ought to come to some decision in 
regard to the principle of the clause. 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think that any time had been 
lost, because they had been practically 
discussing all the Amendments which 
had been proposed to the clause; and, 
in regard to a clause of this kind, long 
experience convinced him that a general 
discussion in the first instance cleared 
the air to a great degree; and that, asa 
matter of fact, no time was, in reality, 
lost. The Attorney General said that 
economy and purity of election could 
not be promoted by the clause. Now, 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) did not think 
that economy would be promoted by it, 
because candidates would find it very 
much more difficult in a great many 
places to obtain rooms from private per- 
sons, who had not been in the habit of 
letting out such rooms, than in a public- 
house. Then, as to purity of election, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman stated, 
quite properly, that under the clause 
as many meetings might be held in 
public-houses as the candidate liked; 
but there must be no committee meeting 
there. A candidate might meet his 
committee and address them at a public- 
house; but he must not have a regular 
committee room there. Now, he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was very much afraid 
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that that was a trap, not intentionally 
s0; but he feared that it might become 
one. If a candidate was in the habit of 
going about from public-house to pub- 
lic-house to make speeches, of meeting 
his committee, of seeing them before he 
went in to deliver his address, and 
then of seeing them again when he came 
out, the room in which those things took 
place would be held to be a committee 
room, and there would be great danger 
ofoverstepping thelaw. Ifthey were to 
retain the clause, there ought to be a 
definition of what a committee room 
was, or otherwise the candidate would 
be over and over again caught in a trap. 
It would be quite natural when he was 
going to make a speech for the canvas- 
sers to get up and show their books; 
and, in that case, the Election Judges 
would hold that it was a committee 
room, and an illegal practice, because it 
was in excess of the number of committee 
rooms authorized under the Act, and that 
it had been paid for, for the purpose of 
holding a meeting. He wasof opinion that 
far greater disadvantage would bereaped 
from the clause than advantage ; and he 
hoped, before the discussion closed, that 
the Attorney General would be able to 
see his way to amend the clause very 
materially, or to withdraw it alto- 
gether. 

Mr. GORST said, he had risen several 
times in order to try and save the time of 
the Committee by suggesting to the At- 
torney General why a debate should not 
take place, and why it would be better 
to withdraw the clause. It must be 
quite clear to the Attorney General that 
the clause did not prohibit the hiring of 
any number of rooms for the purposes 
of the election; it only prohibited the 
use of rooms when they were hired as 
committee rooms. He had noticed, in 
the speeches of some of the right hon. 
Gentlemen who had spoken from the 
Front Opposition Benches, an assertion 
that committee rooms must be had for 
the work of the election, and that they 
could not be dispensed with. ‘Lhe right 
hon. Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and the 
right hon. Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), took 
that view of the question, believing that 
committee rooms were of the greatest 
possible assistance in the conduct of an 
election; and being willing, as usual, to 
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thought it expedient to do so, they 
were perfectly ready to prohibit the use 
of them in boroughs, as long as they 
might be retained in counties. Perhaps 
those right hon. Gentlemen would allow 
him to tell them that they were en- 
tirely mistaken. He believed they had 
never been engaged in a_ contested 
election at all, and he did not think 
they knew anything about an elec- 
tion contest. As a matter of fact, no- 
thing was more useless in an election 
contest than a committee room, with 
the exception of a central room. What 
was called a district committee room 
was absolutely useless. Such rooms 
were spread all over a borough, and no 
work was done in them at all; they were 
merely rooms hired for the purpose of 
feeing the publicans who owned them, 
and as a means of spending money in 
the borough. Would this clause stop 
that practice at all? All it forbade was 
the use of the committee room; but 
there was no prohibition against the 
candidate hiring as many of these rooms 
as he liked all over the borough, whe- 
ther at public-houses or not. It would 
not matter as long as they were not used 
for the purpose of committee rooms. 
Now, he would like to ask the Attorney 
General what was meant by the term 
‘‘using a room for the purpose of a 
committee room?’’? Suppose he (Mr. 
Gorst) hired a room in a public-house 
to meet his constituents, what would 
make it a committee room? He believed 
that people would go into it, would sit 
in it of an evening, would smoke their 
pipes there, and would call for some- 
thing to drink; perhaps they would not 
always pay for it themselves, but it 
would be paid for by others, whose 
motives it would be for the Election 
Judges to find out. Well, what would 
make that room a committee room? 
Because, whatever it was, they might 
depend upon it that particular thing 
would never be done. If it was the use 
of pen, ink, and paper which constituted 
the room a committee room, very good 
care would be taken that no pen, ink, or 
paper ever went into it ; if sitting around 
a table constituted a committee room, 
they would take care that the people 
who went there sat against the walls. 
Whatever performance constituted the 
use of a committee room that perform- 
ance would be avoided, and there would 
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hired and drinking going on, unless That was the suggestion which had been 
this clause went a great deal further, and made by the hon. Member for Salford 
prohibited the hiring of more than a (Mr. Arnold), and it was one which he 
certain number of rooms for any pur- | believed met with general support, and 
pose whatever. In that case it would; was the best course that could be 
be said to be an interference with the adopted. Therefore, if the Committee 
liberty of a candidate in addressing would give its assent, he would adopt 
his constituents. Unless the hon. and | thatsuggestion. He had only one other 
learned Attorney General was prepared | observation to make, and it was in re- 
to carry the clause as far as that, he did ference to the remarks which had been 
not see what the good of the clause was. | made by the hon. Member for Stoke 
It would prohibit something which the | (Mr. Broadhurst). The hon. Member 
candidate had a perfect right to do, and | seemed to be very angry with him (Mr. 
would leave quite open that which they ; Cavendish Bentinck), and had made 
desired to suppress—namely, the possi- | some strong observations ; but he was 
bility of opening a number of rooms all | bound to say that he thought ‘the hon, 
over the constituency. | member had hit out rather wildly. The 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, | hon. Member talked of his (Mr. Caven- 
the Attorney General had made an! dish Bentinck) being connected with a 
appeal to the Committee not to protract Caucus, and having to do with the dis- 
the discussion, and he (Mr. Bentinck) | tribution of bad tobacco and sour beer. 
would take the opportunity of stating | Now, as a matter of fact, he never was 
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the course he intended to pursue. He 
was bound to say that the discussion 
which had taken place had not satisfied 
him atall. He apologised to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman if any remark 
had fallen from him which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman considered to be 
of a personal character. He had not 
had the slightest intention of saying 
anything in the least degree disagree- 
able; and when he had alluded to the 
borough of Taunton he had only stated 
what happened during his own time— 
the time he represented the borough. 
It was always his practice to stay at one 
of the houses of entertainment in the 
borough—namely, an hotel. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
referred to a candidate living at one of 
these houses of public entertainment, 
and being waited upon by a committee, 
and he said that the candidate might, in 
consequence, find himself in a somewhat 
unpleasant position. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) hoped the Government would 
withdraw the clause, and, if necessary, 
bring up something new. At all events, 
it was quite certain that the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 


South-West Lancashire ought to be’ 


followed, and that a positive definition 
should be introduced into the Bill as to 
what a committee room was. What he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) proposed to 
do in this case was to withdraw the 
Amendment at present, because he 
thought that it might be more con- 
veniently moved at the end of the clause. 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 


_a member of any Caucus; and as to bad 
| tobacco and beer, he thought any hon. 
| Member whose acquaintance he had the 
| honour of enjoying would know that it 
had not been his practice to supply his 
friends with such articles; but, on the 
contrary, the best that could be procured 
_for money. In regard to his election 
' experience, the hon. Member showed 
a want of knowledge which le might 
| easily have remedied by referring to the 
ordinary channels of communication. 
The hon. Member had spoken in terms 
of reprobation of the practices indulged 
‘in at his (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck’s) 
elections; but he could assure the hon. 
Member that the usual practice in con- 
'nection with his elections was for him 
to be returned without any opposition 
,atall. He really thought that the hon. 
Member must for a moment have fancied 
himself at a Trade Conference, where 
whenever he had a disagreeable op- 
ponent to deal with who was likely to 
occasion trouble he had him turned 
out. He did not think the hon. Member 
was likely to turn him (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) out, and he was not in the 
least afraid of anything the hon. Mem- 
ber could say. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
that before the Amendment was with- 
drawn, he wished to enter a protest 
‘against the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), that committee rooms were abso- 
lutely unnecessary. Of course, he was 
‘unable to say what the case was in re- 

gard to the borough represented by the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman; but he 
could speak for a much larger borough 
—namely, the one which he himself re- 
presented (Greenwich), and which was 
13 square miles in extent. In that case, 
as in that of the large constituency of the 
Tower Hamlets, represented by his hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Ritchie), com- 
mittee rooms were absolutely necessary. 
One committee room in the centre of the 
district would be perfectly useless. He 
should like to call the attention of the 
Attorney General for one moment toa 
point upon which he wished to elicit 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman a 
clear statement—namely, whether or not 
they were to understand that although 
the number of committee rooms was 
limited by the previous clause, the 
number of rooms in which a candidate 
could hold meetings of his committee 
for the purpose of addressing them was 
unlimited? This was a very important 
matter. He was quite certain that the 
Attorney General had no wish to provide 
traps for the unwary to fall into; but 
unless some further explanation was 
given, the result would be that a candi- 
date, although acting in perfect good 
faith, would inevitably fall into the pit 
provided for him by this clause. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was of opinion 
that if the manner in which the clause 
dealt with committee rooms was cor- 
rectly stated by the Attorney General, 
the provision itself was perfectly worth- 
less. The object of the clause, as he 
understuod it, was to put down treating 
at an election ; but if there was any one 
place where treating would take place 
toa large extent, it was the place where 
theclerks made out their canvass books, 
to enable the election to be carried on. 
According to the doctrine of the Attor- 
ney General, meetings might take place 
in public-houses, the candidate might 
call the committee together, hold com- 
munication with them publicly, and then 
privately give every facility for treating 
toany extent. Now, he (Mr. Biggar) 
was no advocate for treating the electors. 
Nothing could be more hazardous than 
for the candidate to have drinking going 
onamong his committee and paid em- 
ployés; but unless the principle of this 
clause was very much altered, he did 
not see how that evil was to be avoided. 
He believed that the most sensible thing 
would be for the Committee to ignore 
the clause altogether. If the clause was 
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intended to have any practical effect, it 
should prohibit the meeting of electors 
in a public-house, and the use of the 
public-house, or any other place where 
drink was consumed, altogether. If 
any other course were taken the candi- 
date would simply hire a room, post up 
a placard to say ‘‘ this is my committee 
room,” and then the principal part of his 
supporters would go to a neighbouring 
public-house, and drink there just as 
much as if the committee room were 
actually in the public-house itself; and 
as far as the consumption of drink was 
concerned, the provision inserted in the 
Bill would have no practical effect what- 
ever. Unless the clause were made much 
more stringent, he thought it would be 
just as well for the Attorney General to 
withdraw it altogether. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
thought there was a very simple answer 
to the point which had been raised by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Green- 
wich (Baron Henry De Worms). His 
hon. Friend asked if he was to un- 
derstand from the Attorney General that 
a candidate could hire as many rooms as 
he pleased for holding public meetings, 
provided they were not used as com- ° 
mittee rooms? Now, if his hon. Friend 
would look at the Schedule he would 
find that Part II. showed the legal ex- 
penses of a candidate, in addition to the 
expenses under Part I., and one of those 
items was the expense of holding public 
meetings. Then, if he went on to Part 
IV. of the Schedule, he would find that 
the maximum scale for boroughs, where 
the number of members on the register 
did not exceed 2,000, was £350; where 
it did exceed 2,000, the maximum 
amount was £380, with an additional 
£30 for every 1,000 electors above 2,000. 
If the candidate wished to spend £350 
in holding public meetings, he could do 
so in a constituency which did not ex- 
ceed 2,000; and in a constituency ex- 
ceeding that number he could go to the 
extent of £380, with an additional £30 
for every 1,000 above 2,000. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought it 
was desirable that the Attorney General 
should give some kind of explanation in 
answer to the question which he had 
put, and which he considered to be a 
very important one. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had answered it 
already. 
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Mr. RITCHIE begged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s pardon ; he had not 
addressed himself to the point at all. 
Clause 6 made it an illegal practice to 
pay money on account of any committee 
room in excess of the number allowed by 
the first Schedule of the Act. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated that 
a candidate might hire a room in a 
public-house for the purpose of address- 
ing a meeting of his committee; but 
that would not, of necessity, become a 
committee room, and the point, there- 
fore, was this—that while the Schedule 
limited the number of committee rooms, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
practically doing away with that limit by 
allowing the candidate to engage a room 
in every public-house in the borough for 
the purpose of addressing a meeting of 
his committee. The noble Viscount the 
Member for South Wiltshire (Viscount 
Folkestone) said the expenditure was 
controlled by the maximum set forth in 
the Schedule, and that was just what he 
(Mr. Ritchie) complained of. In addi- 
tion to fixing a maximum, they were 
limiting the number of committee rooms, 
and yet were abolishing that limitation 

_ by saying that the candidate might hire 
a room in every public-house in the 
place for the purpose of addressing his 
committee. He wanted to know how 
the Attorney General intended to meet 
that point ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was afraid that 
he must intrude himself upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee once more, or 
otherwise he might appear to be dis- 
courteous to the hon. Member who com- 
pelled him todoso. He certainly thought 
that he had answered the question put 
to him by the hon. Gentleman and also 
by other hon. Members. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had spoken 
three times, but he had not yet received 
an answer. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hevyry James) said, thehon. memberhad 
spoken very often, no doubt. The ob- 
ject of the clause was to meet the case of 
committee meetings being held in public- 
houses, where meetings might be held 
in secret from day to day, nobody know- 
ing what went on at them. The case 
was altogether different with regard to 
public meetings, and he did not care so 
much about them, because they were 
above-board and open to observation, 








and everybody knew what went on at 
them, and could provide a remedy if any- 
thing wrong was done. As to the question 
of expense to the candidate, if a man 
engaged more rooms than he ought to 
have he would have to give an account 
of them, and the full matter would haye 
to be discussed. There would be two 
safeguards. First, there was a limita- 
tion as to the number of committee 
rooms; and, next, if a room was hired 
at a public-house, it must be used for 
public purposes. In the next place, if an 
excessive number of rooms were hired, 
the maximum fixed in the Schedule 
would come into play. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
invited the discussion which had taken 
place upon this clause. He confessed, 
however, on looking at the Amendments 
upon the Paper, that none of them met 
the objections which had been so strongly 
raised, and in which he entirely con- 
curred. A good deal of time would have 
been occupied in discussing the Amend- 
ments, and it was, perhaps, better that 
it should be occupied in discussing the 
clause generally as it stood. It seemed 
to him that the Attorney General had 
hardly shown sufficient confidence in his 
own Bill. What he appeared to con- 
template was, that the mere fact of a 
committee sitting in a house of public 
entertainment would immediately en- 
courage drinking. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman evidently left out the con- 
sideration of the disabilities to which the 
Bill subjected the committee and the 
candidate if drinking took place. One 
of the most important consequences was 
that the election would thereby be 
voided, and that the offence could very 
easily be brought home to the committee. 
Surely, then, it would be rather a safe- 
guard and a protection that the com- 
mittee should be sitting in a public- 
house, so that the agents of the candidate 
might prevent any practice of that kind 
being carried on, or any illegal practice 
whatever being resorted to. He could 
not help thinking that it was a mere 
chimera that was raised by the Attorney 
General, and that the clause was entirely 
uncalled for by any difficulty which would 
arise. It was unwarrantable to conclude 
that the- mere fact that the presence of 
an election committeo in a public-house 
or refreshment-house would lead to cor- 
rupt practices, 
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to put a question to the Attorney Ge- 
neral. When he (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) addressed the Committee some 
time ago, he asked the Attorney Gene- 
ral to put words into the clause to make 
it perfectly clear that holding meetings 
in a public-house would not be pro- 
hibited. He thought it was absolutely 
necessary, before they proceeded with 
this clause and divided upon it, that the 
Attorney General should tell them if he 
did intend to put words into the clause 
or not; because he had understood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, by the 
gestures he had made some time ago, 
to say that he would do so. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however, had 
avoided saying so in express terms. He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would give the Committee some expla- 
nation, or the Committee ought to meet 
the clause with vehement opposition. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAmes) said, he had been unwill- 
ing to make any positive promise ; but 
he would give an undertaking to this 
extent—that he would, at the end of the 
section, or in the Definition Clause, in- 
treduce words excepting the hire of 
rooms used for the purpose of addressing 
meetings from the operation of the 
clause. Perhaps it would be advisable 
totake a Division on the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck), in order to see what the 
opinion of the Committee was as to the 
principle of the clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re- 
marked, that if the hon. and learned 
Attorney General found that he could 
not define a committee room in the way 
he proposed, he hoped he would not 
leave out of consideration a case where 
a candidate was himself staying in a 
house of entertainment. That was a 
rather important distinction, and he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had already 
illustrated it by his own case. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
see how a Division upon the earlier 
Amendment would affect the whole of 
the clause. He himself had an Amend- 


ment lower down to include a club in 
which, by the rules, intoxicating liquors 
night be supplied to the members ; but 
if he understood what words the Attor- 
ney General proposed to insert at the | 
end of the clause, it might not be neces- | 
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sary for him to propose that Amendment. 
At the same time, it certainly was not 
his intention to acquiesce in the clause 
as it stood in the Bill. He thought that 
if the principle was once conceded that 
a committee meeting should not be held 
at a public-house, it would also be neces- 
sary to provide that it should not be 
held at a club in which intoxicating 
liquors were provided for the members. 
He did not see how it was possible to 
decide every question by a Division upon 
the Amendment now before the House ; 
and, therefore, whatever was done in 
regard to the present Amendment, he 
should consider himself perfectly free to 
move that which stood in hisown name. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had prepared 
an Amendment which he thought would 
remove all the main objections which 
had been raised upon this point, and 
which would carry out very clearly what 
the Attorney General had stated, and 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had no doubt stated in good faith. At 
the same time, the Committee could 
have no certainty and no assurance 
whatever that the Election Judges 
would construe the Act in the same 
sense and spirit as the Attorney Gene- 
ral; and the Amendment he would sug- 
gest was to insert, after the word “ elec- 
tion,” in line 9— 

‘Provided, however, that nothing in this 
clause shall render illegal the use of any part 


of such premises for holding a meeting to 
address the electors.” 


If the Attorney General would accept 
such a Proviso, he thought it would re- 
move a great part of the objections 
which had been raised to the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the object 
of the Amendment he had now to move 
was to exclude clubs from the operation 
of the clause. He was quite prepared 
to accept any modification of his Amend- 
ment which would draw a distinction 
between genuine clubs and what were 
sometimes called sham clubs, which 
were got up on principles very different, 
indeed, to those of the recognized clubs 
of the country. He believed he was 
perfectly correct in saying that in cer- 
tain parts of the country clubs had been 
built, and built, in great part, for the 
special purpose of being used for com- 
mittee rooms on election days, and for 
the promotion and procurement of the 
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election of certain candidates. Why 
were clubs built for a special purpose 
not to be used for that purpose? It 
was a perfect libel upon most of the 
clubs of the country to say that they 
were badly conducted. As a matter of 
fact, hon. Gentlemen knew that the clubs 
of the country, as a rule, were conducted 
with perfect regularity and order. It 
did seem exceedingly hard to exclude 
from use buildings which were partly 
erected for the special purpose—a pur- 
pose thoroughly legitimate in itself—of 
aiding the election of a given candidate. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
6, to leave out the words “ or any pre- 
mises where any intoxicating liquor is 
sold.” —( Mr. E#. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was an admitted 
fact that there were good clubs as well 
as bad or spurious clubs. He did not 
think it was possible to draw, for legis- 
lative purposes, a distinction between 
good and bad clubs. They must take 
the good with the bad, and ask them- 
selves whether it was better to close a 
club or not on a polling day? Per- 
sonally, he should vote against the open- 
ing of the clubs; but he admitted that 
that was an open question upon which 
there was a great diversity of opinion. 
He should like hon. Gentlemen to vote 
just as they pleased ; of course, he knew 
they always did. He was, however, 
very gratified with the support he had 
received from the Committee hitherto ; 
but he really considered that that was a 
question on which they all might take 
very different views. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, whether the com- 
mittee of the Reform Club would be 
supposed to suspend its operation dur- 
ing the Westminster election ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, no election com- 
mittee meetings were held at the Re- 
form Club. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH desired to point 
out to the Attorney General the real 
danger of the proposal he was now 
making. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) un- 
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derstood it was proposed to exclude a 
genuine Political Club altogether as a 
place in which a committee, or a can- 
didate, could hold their meetings. But 
he thought it was very probable that the 
members of clubs would form them. 
selves into committees within the club 
itself, in spite of the candidate. The 
club room, or a room in the club, would 
not then be a committee room as far as 
the candidate, or the agent of the can- 
didate, was concerned. If he (Mr. W, 
H. Smith) knew anything of the en- 
thusiasm of the members of clubs, in 
such counties as Lancashire and York- 
shire, he was fully convinced, in his 
own mind, that there was not a club in 
those counties which, on the day of an 
election, would not be practically used 
as committee rooms, for the meeting of 
committees which would be most effi- 
cient committees for promoting the elec- 
tion of the candidate to which the mem- 
bers of the club attached themselves. 
Would that be a corrupt or an illegal 
practice, or would it come within the 
limit of the clause? There would bea 
committee room, and it would be ina 
building in which intoxicating liquor 
was sold. How could they get over the 
difficulty? He asked the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, with no de- 
sire to put difficulties in his way, be- 
cause he thoroughly sympathized with 
the object the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had in view, which he understood 
to be to prevent spurious clubs com- 
peting with public-houses. 

Mr. GORST said, as the Bill now 
stood genuine Political Clubs would not 
be excluded. He supposed a committee 
could go into the Reform Club for the 
purpose of opposing or supporting the 
election of any particular candidate for 
the City of Westminster according to 
the rules of the Club; but if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope’s) own pro- 
position was carried, then the genuine 
clubs would be forbidden to sit in any 
place in which intoxicating liquors were 
sold. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER confessed that 
if those words were retained there would 
be a remarkable evasion of the law, or 
else the Political Clubs, especially in the 
large towns, would be very much inter- 
fered with. His experience was thst 
all the ardent Liberal partizans met at 
a Liberal Club, and he believed that 
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the same was the case in regard to the 
Conservative partizans. Although the 
members of the club might not actually 
form themselves into a committee, yet 
whenever they happened to meet in a 
club, at the time of an election, they 
talked about nothing else but the elec- 
tion. He did not suppose there was a 
committee in a borcugh which was so 
effective for the purpose of promoting 
any particular election as that formed 
of the members of the clubs, who gene- 
rally happened to be active partizans. 
If the clause remained unaltered, the 
meetings of members of clubs, on days 
of election, would be prohibited. There 
would certainly be a feeling that such a 
prohibition was hardly fair. Clubs were, 
for all practical purposes, committee 
rooms; and, therefore, he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) should avail himself of the 
suggestion of the Attorney General to 
vote as he pleased; and his vote would 
certainly be given against the retention 
of the words. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, that no one 
doubted that the good Political Clubs 
which existed in many Northern towns 
would, if the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. E. Stanhope) were accepted, 
suffer great inconvenience. On the other 
hand, the Committee ought to consider 
that there were many clubs which were 
really nothing less than very inferior 
public-houses. Now, what he wanted to 
put before the Committee was that they 
were going to close the ordinary avenues 
to treating by prohibiting the use of 
public-houses as committee rooms; but, 
did they not suppose that if they shut 
the door in that direction, and left it 
open in another, very soon they would 
have a fine crop of so-called clubs, which 
in reality would exist for the purpose 
of treating at elections? They would 
be of mushroom growth. It was not 
necessary that a club should be as old 
as Brook’s or White’s, in order to be 
called a club. He fancied clubs would 
spring into existence shortly before a 
General Election, and die very likely as 
soon as the poll was known. The Com- 
mittee was engaged in the great endea- 
vour to put down bribery and corruption 
at elections. Was it not a necessity 
that any Act of this kind should inflict 
inconvenience, and very likely unmerited 
meconvenience, on many good and honest 
people? They had to look, not at the 
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convenience of the candidate, and not 
even at the convenience of the voters, 
but at what they hoped to be the effect 
upon Parliament in the future, by stop- 
ping all the avenues to corruption. He 
considered that such an object, and such 
an aim, was one that would justify 
them in inflicting even greater incon- 
venience than would be inflicted, by 
prohibiting the use for committee rooms 
of all places where refreshments were 
rovided. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the danger 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) was a serious one, and they 
did not get rid of it by shutting up 
clubs in pursuance of the Amendment 
now before them. It was a well-known 
fact that there were a great many clubs 
—political and non-political—which had 
no local habitation of their own. These 
clubs met at public-houses. Now, if a 
club, having a room of its own, was 
able to make itself into an informal 
committee, was it not equally possible 
for an informal committee to be formed 
in a public-house, and thereby bring- 
ing about great mischief to the candi- 
date? He feared that they were not 
protecting themselves by this Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER desired to 
offer a remark or two upon what had 
fallen from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread). The 
difficulty he felt in the matter was this 
—that if the views of the Government 
were carried out they would have to 
abolish clubs altogether, to shut up 
their rooms, and not allow people to 
meet in them, because really their ob- 
ject was political. They were all formed 
for political purposes; and whenever a 
meeting of the members took place, 
they generally considered how they could 
promote or procure the election of their 
candidate. What was really required 
was a definition of what a committee 
room was; and he did not doubt it was 
a very difficult thing to arrive at such a 
definition. He considered it would be 
rather a mockery to stop committee 
rooms in one part of the town, and 
have rooms open in another part in 
which people met together, and all day 
long, and considered what steps could 
be taken for the promoting and pro- 
curing the election of a certain candi- 
date. He did not suppose his hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Whitbread) was prepared 
to go so far as to say a club should 
have its doors locked on an election 
day. His (Mr. Forster’s) difficulty was 
how they could prevent such a state of 
things. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE ven- 
tured to suggest that they, on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, had a right to 
claim the vote of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) in opposition to the clause. 
If the clause had any effect at all, it was 
clear that its immediate effect would be 
of a most pernicious character. The 
result of the operation of the clause 
would be that a vast number of insti- 
tutions would spring up, like mushrooms, 
at the time of an election, and they 
would all be utilized for the most fla- 
grant and corrupt purposes. Such was 
the opinion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
and therefore the Opposition ought to 
claim his vote on that occasion. The 
hon. Gentleman could not have used a 
stronger argument in favour of the state- 
ment urged two hours ago from the Op- 
position Benches—namely, that by the 
effect of drawing the strings too tightly 
they would produce a greater evil than 
that which now existed. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE wished to 
make one appeal to the Attorney Gene- 
ral to consider the case of a strictly 
Political Club which was also the he ad- 
quarters, as the case might be, of the 
Liberal or the Conservative Party of the 
borough, for instance, of Exeter. In 
that borough the secretary to the Con- 
servative Club was also the Conservative 
registration agent. In his capacity as se- 
cretary he had rooms in the club through- 
out the year, where, no doubt, he kept 
his registration books and papers, and 
carried on his work of promoting 
and procuring the election of certain 
men. When anelection, however, came 
round, he would have to turn out bag 
and baggage, with all his books and 
papers, and probably, for two pr three 
weeks, occupy rooms, it might be, on 
the other side of the street. Such was 
certainly one of the effects of this clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, they were dis- 
cussing the question as to whether com- 
mittees should or should not be allowed 
to be held in Political Clubs. In the 
first place, they were confronted with 
the difficulty as to what a committee 
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really was. It might occur that a candi- 
date would say that if there were no lists 
of voters, or other things usually apper- 
taining to a committee, no committee 
was being held in any particular room. 
He (Mr. Rylands) was of opinion that 
they certainly could not prevent a num- 
ber of electors meeting in a club, and 
reporting to each other the names of the 
different voters who ought to be seen, 
or about whose political opinion it was 
desirous to get some information. But 
whether that was done with the consent 
of the candidate or not, he (Mr. Rylands) 
had no doubt it would be asserted that 
a committee was being held in the club, 
and the candidate would probably be 
held to be guilty of an illegal practice, 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) had said that 
if they refused to allow committees in 
public-houses, but allowed them in 
clubs, they would have spurious clubs 
created for the sole purpose of giving 
drink. It was not necessary to hold 
committees, in one or other of the clubs, 
in order to afford facilities for drinking. 
If they were going to stop treating in 
public-houses on the day of election, 
they were going also to stop treating 
in spurious clubs. Because treating in 
spurious clubs would be, in no sense, free 
from the penalty under the Bill. The 
question really was, did the holding of a 
committee in a spurious club necessarily 
lead to corruption ? He considered it did; 
but he was of opinion that if they wanted 
to stop drinking on the polling day, 
they ought to pass a law that there 
should be no sale of drink on that day. 
He would like very much for the At- 
torney General to consider for a moment 
whether he could not meet the Gentle- 
men who raised objections on this point. 
Let it be laid down, for instance, in this 


Act that in those committee rooms held 


in clubs no drink should be sold or con- 
sumed. In fact, let it be made an ille- 
gal practice, if drink were sold or con- 
sumed. There could not be the slightest 
reason for inflicting such a serious diffi- 
culty on the political Parties of this 
country, as was now proposed to be in- 
flicted through their clubs. He feared 
that this really amounted to the striking 
of a blow at institutions upon which, to 
a great extent, the political life of this 
country depended. In the large centres 
of population clubs did act as great 
institutions on political subjects. Clubs 
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had their libraries, news rooms, discus- 
sions, and addresses delivered by their 
members; and in other ways political 
knowledge was disseminated by these 
institutions. These clubs, too, looked 
forward to the time of an election in the 
hope of making use of their promises 
to promote, or procure, the return of the 
candidate who held the views espoused 
by the members. He wished, again, to 
say that if the Attorney General would 
so frame his clause that no drink should 
be consumed or sold in the committee 
rooms of those clubs, he (Mr. Rylands) 
certainly would be satisfied. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR said, there 
seemed to bea great difference of opinion 
between the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) and the 
Attorney General upon this point. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Burnley 
had said that the whole political life of 
Burnley depended upon its clubs. But 
when that remark was made a sceptical 
smile stole over the face of the Attorney 
General. Did not the Government see 
how absurd their efforts at securing 
purity of election were? They refused 
to allow a committee to be held in a 
public-house; but they made no effort 
to prevent a committee room being 
opened next door. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) admitted the immense in- 
convenience that would arise to electors 
if the clause remained in its present 
state; but the hon. Gentleman said, so 
great! was the case at stake, that it 
would be worth while to make the elec- 
tors suffer that inconvenience. The hon. 
Gentleman evidently did not seem to 
see what had been strikingly pointed 
out by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) — namely, 
that the political life of many constituen- 
cies depended upon its clubs. If they 
were going to pass what would really 
put a spoke in the wheel of those clubs, 
could they doubt for a moment they 
would deal a blow to the clubs, from 
which it would be scarcely possible for 
them to survive? [‘*No, no!”| An 
hon. Gentleman opposite cried ‘No, 
no!” Did he deny that these Political 
Clubs were called into existence chiefly 
with the object of conducting elections ? 
[Mr. Arrnur Arnotp: I certainly do 
deny it.] Did the hon. Gentleman deny 
that those clubs did exercise an immense 
influence at the time of an election? Did 
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he deny that if they took away the 
stimulus to those clubs which elections 
provided that they would strike a blow 
at the very existence of the institutions ? 
He (Mr. Balfour) could not imagine any- 
one who knew what these clubs were 
doubting that proposition for a moment. 
They were called into existence in order 
to carry their particular candidates 
through; and it was ridiculous to sup- 
pose that if they were prevented from 
carrying out their object at elections 
that a very serious blow would not be 
dealt them. He trusted the Government 
would withdraw this clause. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, he hoped the 
Attorney General would endeavour to 
prevent the establishment of sham clubs. 
He had not the slightest objection to 
bond fide Political Clubs, the members of 
which paid an uniform subscription ; 
but what he did object to was that clubs 
should receive between elections hand- 
some subscriptions and donations, in 
order that electors between elections 
might derive considerable pecuniary 
benefit, by eating and drinking, at the 
expense of the rich men of the Party. 
He trusted the Attorney General would 
deal with such a case in the Bill. He 
did not know whether that was the pro- 
per clause in which to raise such a point; 
but the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
Balfour) just now said that he looked 
upon these clubs as the proper Party 
organizations for enlightening the 
electors on Liberal or Conservative 
principles. He admitted that Liberals 
had their clubs as well as Conservatives. 
It was all very well that they should 
have; but in some way or other the 
Committee ought to provide the means 
to prevent bribery and corruption and 
unfair treating between elections. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
it was extremely refreshing to hear the 
words of the hon. Member for Colchester 
(Mr. Causton), who certainly had had 
considerable experience in the organiza- 
tion of Liberal clubs. He had no doubt 
the hon. Gentleman’s experience was so 
great that the observations he had just 
made would be of great interest in the 
district to which he belonged. He 
(Baron Henry de Worms), however, 
rose to point out the intense absurdity 
of the position in which the Government 
had now arrived by this clause. It had 
been pointed out by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
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Forster) that if the Government wished 
to be consistent they ought to put a lock 
on the door of every club on the day of 
an election. Now, he (Baron Henry De 
Worms) wanted to ask the Attorney 
General whether he did not consider it 
necessary that he should define what a 
committee room was, and what a commit- 
tee meeting was ? because he took it that 
the Government had some extraordinary 
system of curbing and disturbing free- 
dom of speech in members of a club 
which met together for the purpose of 
discussing the election and of promoting, 
as far as they could, the interests of the 
candidate. And he feared that if the 
members of a club constituted them- 
selves into a committee meeting, they 
would, by their act, render a candidate 
liable for the loss of his seat. Was it 
possible for absurdity to go further than 
this—that the members of the Political 
Club, be it Liberal or Conservative, 
should be debarred from meeting to- 
gether at the time of an election for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of 
the candidate—the very purpose for 
which these clubs were really estab- 
lished? He could not conceive anything 
more oppressive or more ridiculous. If 
they carried the principle a little fur- 
ther they might say that agents might 
not meet in a private house for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests or cause 
of any particular candidate. Where were 
the Government going to stop? This 
was really the worst form of political 
tyranny that ever was imagined. It was 
only the outcome of this grandmotherly 
legislation which, on the one hand, 
affirmed that the working man had not 
sufficient political influence, and, on the 
other, treated him as an overgrown baby. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, it ap- 
peared to him that this clause was, in 
its entirety, an absurdity ; and he should, 
of course, vote against it. But with 
regard to this particular Amendment, he 
should like to point out to the Attorney 
General that in the Division which he 
had represented for many years the 
state of things had changed very much 
since 1859. He first contested an election 
in 1859, and at that time there was 
hardly a Liberal or a Conservative Club 
in existence, and committee rooms were 
almost invariably taken in some public- 
houses. But since that time the circum- 
stances had entirely altered in every 
village in South-East Lancashire; and 
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he believed in every other Division of 
Lancashire there was a Conservative or 
a Liberal Club founded upon limited 
liability principles, and frequented by 
the most respectable inhabitants of the 
village. Those were precisely the places 
which ought to be committee rooms, be- 
cause they were under the control of the 
respectable inhabitants of the district, 
What would happen if these clubs were 
closed, and not allowed to be used as 
committee rooms? Rooms would be 
taken near a public-house, and every 
facility for surreptitious drinking would 
be afforded ; but if these clubs were al- 
lowed to be used as committee rooms— 
as he thought they ought to be, and for 
which they were largely intended by 
their promoters—there would be a cer- 
tain amount of supervision over them, 
which would be entirely wanting if the 
electors were confined within the four 
corners of this clause. He hoped the 
Committee would reject the clause al- 
together. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the only outcome of this matter was that 
all consumption of drink must be pro- 
hibited on the day of election in public- 
houses and clubs, and also in private 
houses. It was quite clear that the At- 
torney General supposed there was a 
fixed idea that there was treating in 
public-houses; but, as a matter of fact, 
there was not; and he challenged the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to produce 
a single instance in which, where a com- 
mittee met in a public-house, there was 
any amount of treating. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers anticipated that there would 
be some treating in clubs as well as in 
public-houses; but would there not be 
treating in private houses also? If 
electors were turned out of clubs and 
public-houses, and took rooms near to 
a public-house, what was to prevent a 
large quantity of liquor being carried in 
and consumed, of course at someone’s 
expense? He did not see how drinking 
could be stopped, because if people 
wanted to treat they would treat; and 
whatever number of Acts of Parliament 
were passed containing further stringent 
provisions, if people intended to do such 
things nobody could prevent them. In 
order to avoid these pitfalls and this in- 
vasion of personal liberty, with which 
the Bill bristled, he hoped this very 
ridiculous and stupid clause would be 
withdrawn. 
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Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, a 
question had been put by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) to which no clear 
answer had been given. No doubt the 
number of committee rooms would be 
limited by the maximum scale; but, of 
course, there was no limit to committee 
rooms if only they were not paid for. 
As his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wigan (Mr. A. F. Egerton) had said, 
there was not a village in Lancashire 
which did not possess a Liberal and a 
Conservative Club in which the electors 
met. When there was an election, the 
people would, of course, meet in these 
clubs, and many of them were neces- 
sarily employed in the conduct of the 
election. ‘They discussed all the circum- 
stances and arrangements of the election, 
and practically they used these clubs as 
committee rooms. If a candidate was 
seen going about with these people, or 
going into the clubs, he would be held 
to have consented to the use of the clubs 
as committee rooms; and, therefore, he 
was afraid that candidates would be 
placed in great danger, even by the 
legitimate use of club rooms in this way. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
noticed that one or two Members were 
adopting a view which he had ventured 
to put forward —namely, that - clubs 
should be closed on the day of elec- 
tion; but he thought it would be a 
mistake to suppose that any effect this 
clause might have would be limited to 
the day of election. It would, he sup- 
posed, apply to the whole time. 

Mr. GORST asked how far this clause 
would go? In this House there were 
rooms which were constantly used by 
people who met to promote and procure 
the election of candidates. A vacancy 
hardly ever took place without a meet- 
ing between an intended candidate and 
the leading people of the constituency 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
Flintshire (Lord Richard Grosvenor), or 
the hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Rowland Winn), in a room 
in the neighbourhood of the House. If 
such a meeting was a committee meet- 
ing, would it not be held in part of 
premises in which intoxicating liquor 
was sold? Under such circumstances, 


would not a candidate at the very outset 
disqualify himself for election by taking 
part in a committee meeting for pro- 
moting and procuring his election held 
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in part of premises where intoxicating 
liquors were sold ? 

Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) could be serious in 
putting his question. The rooms within 
the House were held at all times, and 
not at any particular time. With re- 
gard to the question asked by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), and by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), a 
distinction could be drawn between com- 
mittee rooms in clubs, in which the par- 
ties were in the habit of meeting gene- 
rally, and those which were employed 
at the particular time of an election. 
He was disposed to look favourably 
upon the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham. The 
whole effect of the clause was not to 
upset an election, but simply to impose 
penalties on certain persons. If per- 
sons met in a room in which they had 
been accustomed to meet, and showed 
their zeal, perhaps more developed on 
the election day, that room would not 
be a committee room for a particular 
election. He could not conceive it pos- 
sible that a meeting of persons under 
these circumstances could be held as a 
committee room. ‘There was, without 
doubt, great force in what had fallen 
from the right hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) if they could 
prevent the action of bad clubs; but it 
was impossible to draw aline. Whatever 
was the decision of the Committee upon 
this matter, the Government would ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, hon. Mem- 
bers seemed to be carried away by the 
idea that by opposing this Amendment 
they would get rid of spurious clubs. 
He saw great objection to the existence 
of such clubs, and felt that they ought 
to be deal with by law whenever a case 
arose; but that point did not arise here. 
The reason why he urged this Amend- 
ment was that these clubs were intended 
to be made centres of political life on 
one side or the other; and this Bill 
proposed that they should cease to be 
the centres of political life. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the Committee was 
in great difficulty through having to 
vote upon this Amendment at all. If 
they voted for it they would be in this 
position. They would be doing what 
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he conceived to be an act of Pharisaical 
injustice to public-houses, on the hypo- 
thesis that, as they were centres of 
corrupt treating, they were to be closed; 
whilst, on the other hand, some places 
which were substitutes for the public- 
houses were to be allowed to remain 
open. To be consistent, the Government 
ought to prevent people drinking at all 
on the day of an election; and he did 
not think that some of these clauses 
were more stringent than that proposal. 
Such a provision would place everybody 
on an equal footing. He concurred in 
the view that there ought to be a defini- 
tion of a committee room. It was all 
very well to leave that to the Judge; 
but anyone who had had any experience 
in these matters might take a totally 
different view from a Judge, and it 
would be impossible to say what view 
any particular Judge would take. The 
Committee being in this difficulty, and 
there being a widespread desire among 
Members to vote against the clause as 
a whole, he thought the best thing 
would be to strangle the clause piece- 
meal; and he should vote for the omis- 
sion of these words, in the hope that, 
eventually, the clause would be entirely 
omitted, it being an additional infringe- 
ment of the liberty of the subject. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 169; 
Noes 141: Majority 28. — (Div. List, 
No. 163.) 


Mr. ONSLOW proposed an Amend- 
ment, with the object of putting all 
kinds of vendors of refreshment, whe- 
ther in the shape of fvod or liquor, on 
an equality. The Attorney General had 
stated that what he wanted to do was 
to prevent the meeting of committees in 
public-houses. He himself should like 
to see the same meeting of committees 
prevented in coffee taverns for the pur- 
pose of treating. It appeard to him to 
be quite as wrong to treat a man to 
coffee and tea and buns as to a glass of 
beer; and, therefore, he wished to in- 
sert, in page 7, line 7, after the word 
‘‘intoxicating,”’ the words “or other.” 
That, he presumed, wouid include the 
selling of all non-alcoholic liquor— 
such as aérated water, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa— and what he desired was to 
put places where those liquors were 
sold on the same footing as public- 
houses. If they eliminated one class 
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of Her Majesty’s subjects from having 
one kind of committee rooms for election 
purposes, the same principle ought to 
be applied to all other subjects. He 
believed that, as the clause stood, 
grocers, who had licenses for the sale of 
drinks, would not be able to let their 
rooms; but, in order to make this clause 
consistent—obnoxious as it was—they 
ought to put in some words such as he 
suggested. He also wished to insert 
after the word “ liquor,” the words 
‘‘or refreshment of any kind, whether 
as food or drink.”? That would include 
butcher’s shops. He knew no place 
where treating could be done better 
than in butcher’s shops. He had heard, 
on the best authority, that there was an 
enormous amount of treating when a 
committee met over a butcher’s shop; 
and, therefore, if purity of election was 
to be obtained, all places ought to be 
put on an equality. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
7, after the word “ intoxicating,” to in- 
sert the words ‘ orother.””—( dlr. Onslow.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should be glad 
if the hon. Member would not move this 
Amendment now. He quite admitted 
the danger of treating in these other 
places; but, as a matter of principle, 
there might be treating at temperance 
hotels as well as elsewhere. He had, 
however, stated that he would bring 
up an Amendment, in the proper place, 
which would apply the clause to places 
where food or drink was sold for con- 
sumption on the premises. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that would goa 
great way; but, as a rule, chops and 
steaks were not consumed on the pre- 
mises. If the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would also say ‘on or off the pre- 
mises,’”’ he should be satisfied. If they 
prohibited drink, they must prohibit 
food, or refreshment of any kind. He 
would withdraw his Amenndment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he wished now to 
move a clause, which he had prepared 
hastily, to meet the view of the Commit- 
tee, as expressed, to some extent, by 
the Division which had just taken place. 
He thought he ought not to disregard 4 
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considerable minority as well as a ma- 
jority. The Amendment they had been 
discussing was ‘‘any premises where 
intoxicating liquors are sold.’’ These 
words would cover the case of clubs of 
all kinds. The question was raised upon 
the fact that in a club liquors were not 
sold, in an ordinary sense of the word, 
as meant by the Act of Parliament; 
and, in order to bring the point to a 
tangible form, he proposed to add after 
the word ‘‘ sold,”” these words— 


“ Or is supplied to members of a club, society, 
or association, other than a permanent political 
club.” 


The clause would then read— 


“ Public-house or any premises where any in- 
toxicating liquor is sold, or is supplied to mem- 
bers of a club, society, or association, other 
than a permanent political club.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 7, after the word “ sold,”’ to 
insert the words “‘ or is supplied to members of 
a club, society, or association, other than a 
permanent political club.’’—( Jf. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WHITBREAD said, the words 
“a permanent political club” presented 
a difficulty to his mind. It would bea 
difficult matter for the Judge to decide, 
and he doubted whether a Judge could 
decide, what constituted ‘‘a permanent 
political club.” 

Lorn RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought it was very incon- 
venient to have to discuss this Amend- 
ment within a few minutes of the sus- 
pension of the Sitting. It was not so 
simple a matter as the Attorney Gene- 
ral seemed to think. To ‘supply ” was 
a very different thing from “selling.” 
If a member of a club asked other 
members to dine with him and supplied 
them with liquor, that club would at 
once become premises in which commit- 
tee rooms might not be taken. The 
Committee were driving committee rooms 
into private houses by the Amendment 
already passed, and now they were 
going to disqualify private houses from 
being places where anybody connected 
with a candidate could take or give re- 
freshment to anybody else. That was a 
reflection which occurred to him from 
the word ‘‘supply,” and he thought it 
would be wise now to report Progress. 
The Attorney General had proposed an 
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important Amendment at the last mo- 
ment, which he might have proposed an 
hour ago, and expected the Committee 
to come to a conclusion at once. He 
would move that Progress be reported, 
in order that this point might be pro- 
perly considered, for he had great doubt 
whether it would not go a great deal 
further than the Attorney General in- 
tended. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’’— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would not consider the course 
he had taken unreasonable. He saw 
no difficulty in considering the perma- 
nent clubs. There might be mushroom 
clubs springing up, and the object of 
the Amendment was to prevent that. 

Mr. GORST said, it appeared to him 
that the reason given by the noble Lord 
for reporting Progress was perfectly 
sound. He had listened attentively to 
the words of the Amendment as read ; 
but it was impossible to catch them 
clearly, and he entertained doubts whe- 
ther they would carry out the intention 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
very usual for the Committee to afford 
some indulgence to the promoter and 
conductor of a measure; and bearing 
in mind that they were not now on the 
final stage of the Bill, there would be 
opportunities for considering any objec- 
tions to this proposal later on. He ad- 
mitted that what he was now saying 
was a claim to privilege ; but as it was 
usual to give that indulgence to the con- 
ductor of a Bill when he was endeavour- 
ing to make a concession, he hoped 
Progress would not be agreed to. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, under these circumstances, he would 
withdraw his Motion; but he hoped the 
Attorney General would give a full op- 
portunity subsequently to discuss the 
Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (The Attorney General) 
agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


[ Thirteenth Night. | 
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MEDALS BILL.—[Brixx 188.] 
(Mr. Courtney, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Debate arising. 
It being ten minutes before Seven of 


the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

— 3 0 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Brt1 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 


coMMITTEE.. [ Progress 2nd July. | 
| THIRTEENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Illegal Payment, Employment, or Hiring. 


Clause 15 (Use of committee room in 
house for sale of intoxicating liquor to 
be illegal hiring). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 6, after the word “club,” 
inserted by the last Amendment, to insert the 
words ‘or any premises where refreshment of 
any kind, whether food or drink, is sold for 
consumption on the premises.’’—(Mr. Attorney 
General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
bo there inserted.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman only 
partially carried out the views expressed 
in his Amendment, and he trusted he 
would agree to the addition of the words 
‘Cor off,’ after the word ‘‘on.’’ He 
pointed out to the Committee that the 
Amendment referred only to refresh- 
ment to be consumed on the premises ; 
but there was every likelihood in some 
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cases that it would not be consumed 
off as well as on the premises. Hoe 
would take the case of tea, which 
would very likely be given to certain 
voters, or it might be to their wives, 
That tea, in all probability, would not 
be consumed on the premises, but con- 
sumed off the premises; and, surely, 
that practice ought to come under the 
category of illegal practices. Then, 
again, he pointed out that such food 
as meat of various descriptions had 
been, and might be, given again at elec- 
tions, and that under this Act would be 
an illegal practice if the meat were con- 
sumed on the premises ; but there was 
no possibility of it being consumed on 
the premises, it would be taken away 
and consumed off the premises. There- 
fore, he trusted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would see his way to 
the acceptance of his Amendment, in 
order to make the clause symmetrical. 
There would then be the same law for 
public-houses as for coffee taverns and 
shops. Let the Committee suppose that 
the committee room was over a baker’s 
shop; it would be very easy for the 
baker to give away bread or flour, which 
could not possibly be consumed on the 
premises. He could not see that there 
could be any objection to this alteration, 
which, it appeared to him, ran on all 
fours with the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment by inserting after 
the word ‘‘on,” the words “ or off.”— 


(Ir. Onslow.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) was that the clause should 
apply to all places where things were 
sold, so that the purchase of an orange 
would come under the Amendment 
which the hon. Member wished to in- 
troduce. In this way, the proposed al- 
teration would affect every retail trade. 
He believed that, on  reconsidera- 
tion, it would be seen that the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
it desirable that this further Amend- 
ment should be placed in the same posi- 
tion as that which had preceded it— 
namely, that it should be brought up 
for consideration on Report. It was 
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quite true the Amendment proposed to 
deal with a very minute matter; but he 
would remind the Committee that a 
great many minute matters were dealt 
with in this Bill, and it was an import- 
ant feature in cases of this kind to con- 
sider whether they were carrying out 
their principles to the proper extent, or 
tying their own hands so tight as to 
prevent the attainment of the object 
they had in view. He would suggest 
that the Amendment should be brought 
up on Report. ‘ 

Mr. CALLAN said, he presumed, 
from certain grumblings which reached 
his ears, that hon. Members opposite 
were displeased with his speaking on 
this question. That was possibly due 
to a feeling that ‘‘coming events cast 
their shadows before.” He would ask 
whether a Member of that House was 
not to be allowed to express his opinion 
when he rose to address the Chair ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
on the hon. Member to confine himself 
to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he, of course, 
accepted the ruling of the Chairman. 
He had risen for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to the hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow) to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and to ask the Attorney General 
to insert in his proposed Amendment 
the word “ordinarily” before the word 
“sold,” because the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might be 
made to operate unjustly against a can- 
didate. Suppose a candidate took a 
committee room, and that the hostile 
political party also took another room 
in the house, and sold there refresh- 
ments, under these circumstances it 
might be held, strictly speaking, to im- 
plicate him in an illegal practice. But 
if the word “ordinarily” were used it 
would safeguard the proposed Amend- 
ment, and, at the same time, make the 
clause as effectual as the Attorney Gene- 
ral wished it to be. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry Jamzs) said, he was willing to 
accept the word “ordinarily” as sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, it was with some 
reluctance that he asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. If it were an 


hour later, and more hon. Members were 
in their places on those Benches, he 
should have felt it his duty to test the 
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feeling of the Committee; but, under 
the circumstances, he should certainly 
not trouble hon. Members to go to a 
Division. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment by inserting, after 
the word “is,” the word “ ordinarily.” 
—(Mr. Callan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
regretted the minute details which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had intro- 
duced into this Bill; yet if they did 
enter into minute details they should 
endeavour to be perfectly impartial in 
applying these restrictions. He trusted 
the Attorney General would accept the 
Amendment he was about to propose 
—namely, to add after the words the 
Committee had already assented to “ or 
any church or any chapel registered or 
licensed for the performance of public 
religious worship.”” They had decided 
that no houses of physical refreshment 
should be opened for electoral purposes 
on the day of election or used as a com- 
mittee room. He asked that the same 
rule should be applied to those places 
which were essentially established for 
the purposes of spiritual refreshment, 
and that for election purposes the 
churches and chapels of England should 
be closed. He could easily imagine that 
under the Church Boards Bill proposed 
by the hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland (Mr. A. Grey) even churches 
might be used as committee rooms at 
elections. To the possibility of such a 
practice he wished to put a stop; he 
wished to prevent the possibility of 
scenes of irreverence taking place in 
buildings which were intended to be 
used for a wholly different purpose. He 
would now speak of the chapels of the 
United Kingdom. These buildings of 
the Nonconformists were registered, 
licensed, and established by law; they 
were, indeed, often in the legal posses- 
sion of the official Trustee of the Charity 
Commission, who was a public officer. 
They could not, therefore, be considered 
any longer as purely private property, 
and he said they ought to be protected 
against the chance of irreverence. The 
minister or the Governing Body of one 
of these chapels might have such pres- 
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sure put upon them at the time of an 
election contest that they might bealmost 
compelled to place their chapel at the 
disposal of one of the contending parties, 
to the utter disgust of many of the con- 
gregation. The chapels were licensed 
for public worship, and he thought it 
right to say that they should not be used 
for any purpose except of a kindred 
nature—that was to say, the teaching 
of children, or other matters connected 
with the object for which they were 
established. It might be said that up 
to the present time no chapel had been 
used for a committee room. But it did 
not follow that they might not be used 
as such in the future. He believed there 
was no one on either side of the House 
who would not regret that the churches 
and chapels of the Kingdom should be 
used for electioneering purposes; and, 
therefore, he asked the Government to 
place its veto on their being so applied. 
By adding his Amendment to the clause 
the Government would not be injuring 
the Bill, but rather carrying out both its 
letter and its spirit. There was another 
aspect of this question to which he would 
ask the attention of the Committee. 
Many persons looked upon some of the 
churches of the country as nothing better 
than ancient monuments. They were 
looked upon as ancient monuments ; not 
as religious buildings. That being so, 
he was right in saying that the feeling 
of some persons was so strong in the 
direction of secularizing them that he 
was justified in moving the Amendment 
standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 7, after the word ‘‘ premises,” 
to insert the words “or any church or any 
chapel registered or licensed for the perform- 
ance of public religious service.’ —(M7r. Stanley 
Leighton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was unable to 
assent to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Shropshire. The Govern- 
ment had declared, over and over again, 
their wish that this Bill should pass 
through the House without any Party 
feeling being excited, and he was quite 
sure that it would be the wish of the 
Committee that the discussion should 
proceed without the importation into it of 
religious feeling. He thought this was 
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avery objectionable Amendment. [et 
the hon. Member for one moment con- 
sider the nature of the clause, and he 
would perceive that it was in no way 
connected with the proposal which he 
had made. The hon. Gentleman said he 
objected to churches and chapels being 
used for election purposes; but that 
question had nothing whatever to do 
with the present clause, which applied 
to committee rooms only. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
his objection was to churches and chapels 
being used a8 committee rooms. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if the hon. Member 
could give him one single instance of a 
church or chapel having been used as a 
committee room he would very much 
strengthen his argument in support of 
the Amendment. He had given the 
Committee a promise that the word 
committee room in the clause should not 
include any room used for the purpose 
of public meetings. Why churches or 
chapels should be used for committee 
rooms, as was apprehended by the hon. 
Member, he was utterly at a loss to con- 
ceive. Moreover, the proposal of the 
hon. Member might be regarded as an 
invidious attack upon the Roman Catho- 
lic as well as the Nonconformist Bodies. 
He sincerely trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept his assurance that 
the clause would not apply to any 
buildings used for the purpose of public 
meetings, and that he would not feel it 
necessary to prolong the discussion of a 
question which could lead to no practical 
result. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not assent to the proposition that 
this clause was simply meant to put 
down corruption, although no doubt that 
was its intention in the mind of the At- 
torney General. Although the clause 
appeared to be a very simple one it had 
given rise to considerable differences of 
opinion, as would appear from the many 
Amendments of which Notice had been 
given. They were now dealing with an 
Amendment on the Paper; but there 
was one farther on which dealt with 
Public Elementary Schools, and he hoped 
that the Attorney General would see his 
way to accept it when it was reached. 
He trusted the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, when they came to that Amen¢- 
ment, would not take the same objection 
as he had taken to the Amendment now 
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before the Committee, and say that it 
was not relevant to the clause. No- 
body, he was convinced, wished to see 
churches and chapels used for election 
purposes. He had avery strong feeling 
on the subject himself, and he hoped, 
before the Bill passed into law, this 
Amendment of his hon. Friend would 
be incorporated with it. He thought, 
however, that it would be better to bring 
it forward as a separate clause, because 
they had no desire to mix up a subject 
of this kind with questions relating to 
public-houses. As he had already said, 
he felt very strongly against churches 
and chapels being used for the purpose 
indicated; and he was bound to say 
that many things which had taken place 
in connection with religious buildings 
during the last General Election had 
shocked his mind very much. The prac- 
tice was a growing one, although it might 
be said to be new, and he should be 
very sorry to see it extended. In sug- 
gesting to his hon. Friend that he 
should withdraw his Amendment and 
bring it forward in the shape of a new 
clause he would point out that if it were 
withdrawn, it would be in Order that it 
might become the subject of future dis- 
cussion. If the Attorney General did 
not assent to that proposal the present 
discussion must, as a matter of course, 
be continued. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
wished to point out that the Bill was 
intended to apply to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and that, so far as 
Scotland was concerned, they would be 
placed in rather a peculiar position by 
the adoption of the hon. Member’s pro- 
posal. The ecclesiastical buildings in 
Scotland were not consecrated buildings, 
asin England, and they were not alto- 
gether used for clerical purposes. The 
Established churches belonged to the 
heritors, and were frequently used for 
the purpose of public meetings of every 
sort. The position of these buildings 
would be peculiar ; because, whilst some 
of them were used for purposes of public 
meetings, others were not, and he 
thought it right to point this out, be- 
cause he foresaw that the proposal of 
the hon. Member would lead to great 
practical difficulties in the case of Scotch 
churches and chapels. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he was very much obliged for the sug- 
gestion made by tho right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), that he 
should withdraw his Amendment, and 
bring it up on Report in the shape of a 
new clause. He was quite willing to 
accede to the right hon. Gentleman’s re- 
quest, provided the Government would 
promise him their support. In that case 
the discussion would be postponed, and 
it would not be necessary for him to 
take up any further time in Committee. 
[‘‘ Divide!”’] Hon. Members opposite 
seemed somewhat impatient of this sub- 
ject; but they must not suppose that all 
the clauses of the Bill would be passed 
simply because they cried ‘‘ Divide.”” He 
protested against the practice of shout- 
ing down hon. Members, and he trusted 
that some means would be found to 
check such disorderly interruptions. He 
hesitated to withdraw his Amendment, 
seeing that the Attorney General had 
expressed himself practically in favour 
of its principle, unless he promised it 
his support hereafter. If hon. Members 
opposite were honest in their convictions 
that churches and chapels would never 
be applied to election purposes, they 
could have no possible reason for object- 
ing to such use of them being prohibited 
by the Bill. He would be glad to hear 
from the Attorney General what pros- 
pect there was for the Government 
entertaining his Amendment on Report, 
otherwise he should feel it his duty to 
proceed to a Division upon a question 
which involved so deep a principle. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, it seemed 
to him, however advisable it might be 
to prohibit the use of sacred edifices for 
election purposes, that the proposal of 
the hon. Member for North Shropshire 
(Mr. Leighton) was incongruous with 
the present clause. He would not say 
that it might not be well to re-introduce 
it on Report; but, at the present stage, 
it was clearly out of place. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he should 
have been glad if the Attorney General 
had put down his foot a little more firmly 
with regard to the absurd Amendment of 
the hon. Member opposite. Why should 
places of worship be made the object of 
the exceptional legislation which the 
hon. Member intended? The object of 
the hon. Member in including churches 
in his Amendment was very clear, his 
real aim being the Nonconformist places 
of worship. The hon. Member knew 
very well that churches were so guarded 
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that they could not be used for any pur- , move the Amendment which was, in line 
pose of the kind he had described. But, | 7, after the word ‘‘ premises,”’ to insert 
strangely enough, the Attorney General | the words— 
had said he objected strongly to chapels | ‘‘Or the premises of any public elementary 
being used for political purposes. He | school in receipt of an annual Parliamentary 
(Mr. Illingworth) did not know that it grant.’” 
was the duty of that House to guard | He did not propose to offer any argu- 
Nonconformist places of worship. Those | ments in support of the Amendment, 
places of worship were the property of as the subject had been already tho- 
those who built them; and the guardian- | roughly discussed. 
ship of their sacredness in no wise be- 
longed to the hon. and learned Gentle- Senteenent poopene’, 
man. The hon. Gentleman opposite |, 1” page 7, line 7, after the word “ premises,” 
° ° to insert the words ‘‘or the premises of any 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) might have some public elementary school in receipt of an annual 
concern about the effect of those chapels | Parliamentary grant.’’—(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 
on aGeneral Election; butlethim(Mr.I- | Question proposed, ‘That those words 
lingworth) draw his attention to tho fact | 1, there inserted.” 
that National schools were always avail- : ‘ 
able to the Conservative Party, and that | _ THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
: : ENRY JAMEs) said, that the Amend- 
in no instance that he was aware of had | H Jamxs) said, that the Amend 
they been used by the opponents of that | ment, coming as it did from such an au- 


Party. He hoped that neither now, nor thority—namely, the noble Lord who 
at any other time would such a prepos- had been connected with the Education 


terous proposal as this be accepted. Department—no doubt, deserved careful 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that | consideration. He had considered the 
the noble Lord the Member for Middle- | matter, and was of opinion that these 
sex (Lord George Hamilton) had an school buildings ought not to be used 
Amendment on the Paper, for the pur- | 25 committee rooms ; therefore, he should 
pose of excluding the schools referred be prepared to accept the Amendment. 
to by the hon. Member. He was not quite sure, however, that 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | this was the proper place in which to 
Henry James) said, he was anxious that | insert the words, although if the hon. 
the matter should be fairly and properly | Member thought it right to press them, 
discussed. he would at once assent to them. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he} Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that if the 
would withdraw the Amendment now, | hon. and learned Member would accept 


and bring it up as a new clause. the Amendment, he would put it in 
ied here; but, if it should be later on found 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. inconvenient, he would agree to its 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he had an being taken out and put in somewhere 
Amendment to move which, he thought, else. 
would be acceptable to the hon. and| Amendment agreed to. 


learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- Mr. E. STANHOPE said, there was 
nerel. If ag after the words “com-| another Amendment on the Paper, in the 

name of an hon. Friend (Mr. Tatton 
Egerton) which, in the absence of that 
hon. Friend, he would take upon him- 
self to move. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to make the clause clear in 
regard to clubs. In ordinary cases, good 


mittee room,’ in line 8, to insert ‘‘ as 
hereinafter defined.’”’ He did not wish 
to renew the discussion they had had 
this afternoon as to what a committee 
room was to be. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, no doubt, promised to 
define what ‘committee room” was; 
but surely there could not be any objec- 
tion to the insertion of these words. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
his noble Friend the Member for Mid- 
dlesex (Lord George Hamilton) had an 
Amendment on the Paper which came , 
before that of the hon. Member. | Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 

Tur CHAIRMAN: Yes; that is so. | 8, to leave out the word “used,” and 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that in the | insert the word “‘let.”—(MMr. E. Stan- 
absence of his noble Friend, he would | hope.) 


Mr. Illingworth 


being used as committee rooms, and 
would not be let. The Amendment he 
had to propose would make it clear that 
the clause did not apply to clubs so lent, 
but only to those that were let. 





clubs would be lent for the purpose of 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber probably did not see what would be 
the effect of this Amendment. If they 
passed it, the result would be that so 
long as there was no specific contract 
for hiring these premises—whether clubs 
or public-houses—they could be used 
to any extent. The proprietor of a 
public-house would be able to say to a 
candidate—‘‘Come here and use my 
rooms as much as you like; I will not 
let, but will lend them to you.” It was 
the use of these rooms, and not the con- 
tract that he (the Attorney General) ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the clause 
contained these words— 


“and if any person hires or uses any such 
premises or any part thereof for a committee 
room he shall be guilty of illegal hiring.”’ 


Clearly those words, which came later 
on in the clause, would stop the use of 
public-houses and clubs. ‘The clause 
went on to say— 

“and the person letting such premises or 
part, if he knew it was intended to use the 


same as a committee room, shall also be guilty 
of illegal hiring.” 


How “using” could make ‘illegal 
hiring” in the words of the clause, he 
was at a loss to understand. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the words the hon. 
Member referred to came later on. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that after 
the Attorney General’s explanation he 
would not persist in the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he would now 
move the Amendment to which he had 
referred. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
8, after the word ‘‘ room,” to insert the 
words ‘‘as hereinafter defined.” —(J/r. 
Onslow.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuze ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamezs) said, that he must again 
ask his hon. Friend not to press this 
Amendment. His hon. Friend wished 
to put him under a bond to define what 
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committee room was; but he was not 
sure that he would be able to do it. He 
had promised to say what should not be 
a committee room—to insert some pro- 
vision to the effect that the clause should 
not render illegal the use of these rooms 
for the purpose of holding meetings at 
which addresses were delivered to the 
electors. If he could give a definition 
in this matter he should be glad to do 
so. He had not had much time to de- 
vote to it—he had been trying to do it, 
however, although he could not say he 
had made much progress. It was not 
to be understood that in saying this he 
was giving a definite undertaking to 
furnish a definition. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
certainly thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was right in what he said. 
It was one thing to define what a cer- 
tain thing was not, but it was a very 
different thing to define what it was. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought it 
would better for the words bringing 
about the proposed alteration to come 
in where he had suggested, and that the 
definition of ‘‘committee room ” should 
be left for the Interpretation Clause at 
the end of the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he saw the force 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
objection, and would reserve his Amend- 
ment to the Report stage, when it was 
known how the definition of committee 
room stood. It seemed to him import- 
ant to define in the Bill somehow what 
committee room was; and if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman did his best he 
should be perfectly satisfied. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that in the 
absence of the hon. Member whose 
name was next on the Paper (Mr. 
Tatton Egerton), he would move the 
next Amendment, which was, in line 
10, to leave out the word ‘‘ uses.”” When 
this were omitted something else would 
be suggested in its place. 

Mr. CALLAN claimed priority for an 
Amendment he had handed to the Chair- 
man in writing, and which had refer- 
ence to line 9. 

Tue CHAIRMAN wished to know to 
what the hon. Member was alluding ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had handed 
to the Chairman an Amendment in MS., 
to come in after the word “ election,” 
which came in before the word ‘‘ uses.” 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Amendment should be moved 
at the end of the clause. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
move the Amendment to which he had 
referred. It seemed to him that the 
construction of this part of the clause 
was very different to that of the first 

art. He could understand anyone 

iring a room of this kind being liable 
to a penalty; but he could not under- 
stand anyone using one being liable. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
10, to leave out the word ‘uses.”” — 
(Afr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the word 
‘uses’? were struck out, the use of 
rooms in public-houses would be entirely 
unchecked—it would be tantamount to 
saying “‘ you shall not do a certain thing”’ 
without imposing a penalty for doing it. 
If they had said using should not take 
place, it was necessary to say what 
should constitute using. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he wished 


to move, in the name of his noble Friend 
the Member for Middlesex, to insert— 
“ Provided always, that this section shall not 
apply where it can be shown that no other suit- 
able premises were available.” 
There were many county, and even bo- 
rough, districts where no room could be 
secured for the purpose of a committee 
room, except in a public-house. He 
should like to take the hon. and learned 
Gentleman into some of the wilder parts 
of his own constituency. He would there 
find the houses very thinly scattered 
about. He would find no sort of public 
place for the transaction of election busi- 
ness, or the holding of meetings but the 
inns and taverns; therefore, if the public- 
houses were not to be used as committee 
rooms, the candidates for the district 
would have no rooms whatever which 
they could use for the purpose. And 
this was not a solitary instance. He 
believed there were many parts of the 
country where—as this Amendment 
suggested—they would only be able to 
obtain committee rooms in public-houses. 
The Amendment did not go so far as to 
state that in unqualified terms—it only 
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stated that where it could be shown that 
there was no other suitable place avail- 
able, a room in a public house might be 
used. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 13, to add—*“ Provided always, 
that this section shall not apply where it can be 
shown that no other suitable premises were 
available.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they had already 
fully discussed this matter, therefore it 
would not be necessary for him to say 
much about it. He had done what he 
could to mitigate any inconvenience 
which would be felt from the absence 
of committee rooms; and, if he had 
stated clearly what was in his mind, 
hon. Members would be aware that he 
would agree to the Amendment if he 
could, but that he feared it would be 
dangerousto those candidates who wished 
to conduct elections as purely as possible; 
and whom he was doing ali he could 
to protect. In the interest of the can- 
didate he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. It might be that, being under 
the impression that there were no suit- 
able premises elsewhere, the candidate, 
or the election agent, might take com- 
mittee rooms in a public-house, and it 
might transpire, subsequently, that there 
were suitable premises elsewhere. Then 
he would have to judge what was “‘suit- 
able,” and that would be a duty which 
it would be most objectionable to throw 
upon a candidate; and the Judge, ona 
Petition, would have to say not what 
was a noun substantive, but what was 
an adverb, or a verb adverb. By the 
adoption of the Amendment, they would 
be putting the candidate at the risk of 
losing hisseat. There would always be 
the fear of the candidate taking one 
view of the matter and the Judge an- 
other—of the candidate supposing cer- 
tain premises were “unsuitable,” and the 
Judge declaring they were “suitable.” 
In the interest of the candidate the 
clause should remain as it was, for it 
would relieve him of all difficulty. He 
would know he would not be able to go 
to a public-house for his committee 
rooms, and he would not go. He would 
meet the hon. Member (Mr. Stanhope) 
and those with whom he was associated 
if he could; but, really, in the interest 
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of those persons he was trying to protect, 
he could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
there were many constituencies — his 
own, which was one of the largest in the 
country, amongst the number—where it 
would be impossible in certain districts 
toobtain a room large enough, except in 
a public-house. No doubt, it would be 
difficult to decide what was suitable and 
what was not suitable; but, at the same 
time, it could not be questioned that the 
clause would be felt to be objectionable 
in many districts. If the candidates were 
not allowed to avail themselves of rooms 
in public-houses, in many places the only 
alternative would be to put up tents for 
the accommodation of the committees. 
He hoped some modifying words would 
be agreed to before the clause was 
agreed to by the Committee. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
quite felt the force of the objection of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, and if he could see 
any officer to whom the duty of deciding 
what were and what were not suitable 
premises could be entrusted, he would 
press the Amendment strongly. The 
sheriff would hardly possess the neces- 
sary information to enable him to per- 
form the duty—he was, of course, speak- 
ing of counties, as the Amendment would 


.not apply to boroughs—and, besides 


that, the sheriff might be a strong par- 
tizan on the one side or the other. Let 
them take the Northern Division of 
Lancashire, for instance. In that dis- 
trict —in which he lived, and with 
which he was, therefore, familiar—there 
would hardly be a place, except a 
public-house, which they could get for 
use as a committee room. This, he 
was sure, was only one example of a 
numerous class of cases. As the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) who had 
put the Amendment on the Paper was 
not present at this moment, he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had consulted with his 
hon. Friend who had moved it (Mr. 
Stanhope), and they had decided that 
the best course would be to withdraw the 
Amendment, and see whether, before 
the Billleft Committee, or before the Re- 
port, they could not find some authority 
on the spot to whom they could entrust 
the task of deciding what were and what 
were not suitable premises. He was 
quite sure that if the clause were left as 
it was at present, great difficulty and 
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inconvenience would be the result. In 
many places this would happen—a can- 
didate, knowing the advantage he would 
so secure in a particular district, would 
seize on the oniy available place, not a 
public-house, for his committee rooms, 
and the other candidate would be left 
without accommodation of any kind and 
would be, therefore, at a great disad- 
vantage. He trusted that the discussion 
of the matter might now be postponed, 
and that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not shirk the duty of con- 
sidering it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consider 
the matter with the view, if possible, of 
carrying out the right hon. Gentleman’s 
suggestion. 

Mr. CALLAN complained of the 
manner in which} the Attorney General 
had treated him in this matter. Tho 
hon. and learned Gentleman had cer- 
tainly been too liberal in assigning a 
room 10 feet square for a committee 
room. The candidate who would re- 
quire a larger one would certainly run a 
serious risk of having his election an- 
nulled, supposing he were elected. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished, be- 
fore the Amendment was withdrawn, to 
make one or two observations which 
might be of utility later on. The At- 
torney General seemed to assume that in 
the case of every election there would 
be a Petition. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed always to have in 
his mind how far the Judge might con- 
sider that something was right or some- 
thing was wrong. In the present case 
he might very well have accepted the 
Amendment, as it was eminently quali- 
fied to describe what was meant. He 
(Mr. Warton) trusted they would not 
have a Petition after every election 
under this Bill ; but, however that might 
be, he certainly was of opinion that such 
an Amendment as this should be passed, 
in order to prevent candidates being in 
some cases altogether deprived of com- 
mittee rooms. To his mind it would 
have been well if, throughout this Bill, 
they had been guided by the rules of 
plain common sense. Here would have 
been an opportunity for displaying it— 
here, finding that in some districts it 
would be impossible to get committee 
rooms except in public-houses, they 
should have allowed them to be taken 
in public-houses under due precautions 
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and safeguards. He would not descend 
to particulars, as the Attorney General 
had done; but he earnestly protested 
against the principle that these matters 
would in every case be referred to a 
Judge, as though in every case an 
Election Petition were imminent. He 
was afraid that, in too many cases, Elec- 
tion Petitions would follow ; but he pro- 
tested against the assumption that they 
must follow in every case. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, he hoped the 
Attorney General would endeavour to 
devise some means of getting them out 
of this difficulty. In his own county 
(East Staffordshire) there were several 
large districts, such as Cannock Chase, 
where there was no other accommodation 
for committee rooms, or for holding 
meetings, than the village taverns. Un- 
less they were allowed to use these 
places, there would be no places in which 
they could held meetings. He did hope 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General would do his best to 
get them out of this difficulty. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the next 
Amendment stood in his name—namely, 
to add at the end of line 13— 


‘*Provided always, That any club may be 

used as a committee room, if on the day of poll- 
ing no intoxicating liquors are sold upon the 
premises.” 
He did not propose to move this Amend- 
ment, but the next, which stood in the 
name of his noble Friend the Member 
for Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton), 
he should move. It was as follows :— 

‘Provided, That the section shall not apply 
where it is the ordinary practice of the owners 
of such premises to let them, or any part of the 
same, for chambers or offices.” 

He did not think he could do better than 
put to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
one case to illustrate what the noble 
Lord had in view in putting the Amend- 
ment on the Paper. Let them take the 
case of the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
That was, undoubtedly, an hotel where 
intoxicating liquors were sold; but, on 
the other hand, a considerable part of it 
was used as private chambers, committee 
rooms, places for holding meetings, and 
the like. His noble Friend was of opi- 
nion that where rooms in the hotel were 
used as private chambers and had sepa- 
rate entrances, they should not come 
under the provisions of this clause. If 
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the Amendment was not acceptable, he 
was sure his noble Friend would be 
willing to go farther, and to agree to a 
modification requiring the rooms to be 
altogether shut off from the rest of the 
hotel. He would agree to add the words, 
‘with separate entrances”’ to the Amend- 
ment. He did not think he could puta 
case that was stronger than that of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, which, as 
they all knew, was used very largely for 
committee rooms and similar purposes. 
Surely, if the part used for these pur- 
poses was distinct from that used for an 
hotel, there could be no objection to 
exempting it from the clause. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 13, add, ‘‘ Provided, That the 
section shall not apply where it is the ordinary 
practice of the owners of such premises to let 
them, or any part of the same, for chambers or 
offices with separate entrances.”—(Mr. E£, 
Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, as the Amendment 
originally stood on the Paper, it was 
very different from its present form, and 
he had several reasons for objecting to 
it. These objections did not apply to 
the Amendment as it now stood. He 
had no objection to the addition of the 
words, seeing that these chambers or 
offices were to have separate entrances. 
All he could say was, if the hon. Mem- 
ber would allow him to take up the 
position, he should like to consider the 
matter, and if nothing occurred to alter 
his opinion in the meantime to bring up 
the Amendment on Report. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Westminster Conservative Association 
possessed offices in a building belong- 
ing to the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
Directly the present tenancy expired, 
that portion of the building might be 
thrown into the hotel. This was a case 
in point. The words as to separate en- 
trance had been put in at his suggestion, 
because, as they originally stood, there 
was strong doubt about them. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would ac- 
cept the present Amendment in prin- 
ciple, and wait until the Report for 
making any alteration that he might 
consider necessary, the arrangement 
would be one which would be satisfac- 
tory to a great many hon. Members, 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought this 
proposal a very reasonable one, and he 
was quite ready to accede to it. He 
could hardly put the words down at the 
present moment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would suggest that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should, in any Amendment 
he might bring forward, except every 
portion of an hotel bona fide let off. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
the Attorney General should also put in 
words providing that the use of public- 
houses for the holding of public meet- 
ings should not be illegal. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consider 
that matter with the other. 

CoroneL MAKINS said, there were 
many other places besides the West- 
minster Palace Hotel which would be 
affected by the clause if it were not 
amended, the Guildhall Tavern, for in- 
stance, where, no doubt, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had sat on arbitrations. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he should 
eall attention to this subject again on 
Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he would now 
move his Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of the clause to add, “ Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this clause shall render 
illegal the use of any such part of any such 
premises for the holding of meetings or the 
addressing of electors.”—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hexry James) said, he would give as 
distinct a promise as he could to con- 
sider this Proviso, and would endeavour 
to see whether he could not give way so 
far as to allow a room to be provided in 
a public-house for candidates. He would 
also consider how far concession could 
be made, if it could be made at all, in 
the matter of using public-houses for 
committee rooms. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would prefer 
having the point he was dealing with 
settled at once by the insertion of this 
Amendment. If, subsequently, anything 
should make it appear that his (Mr. 
Callan’s) interpretation of the clause 
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and the Amendment was not correct 
the clause could be again amended, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
no objection to the Proviso, and he (Mr. 
Callan) could not, therefore, see why he 
could not accept it; it was no use waiting 
for the Report when they could settle 
the matter at once. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the hon. 
Member would strike out the word 
‘‘however’”’? he would agree to the 
Amendment, reserving to himself the 
right of considering the whole matter 
later on. It appeared to him that for 
the purpose of saving time, the} best 
course would be to accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Original Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


To add, at the end of the clause, ‘‘ Provided» 
That nothing in this clause shall render illegal 
the use of any such part of any such premises 
for the holding of mectings and the addressing 
of electors.’’—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, that, as a matter 
of convenience, it would be satisfactory 
if the Chairman would read out the 
clause as amended to the Committee. 
Most of the Amendments which had 
been made had not been put upon the 
Paper, and many hon. Members, he 
thought, were ‘rather in the dark as to 
what the clause really was. 

Tue CHAIRMAN read the clause as 
amended. 

Mr. JOSEPH OOWEN said, he 
thought the clause befvre it became 
a part of the Bill, ought to be corrected 
in its grammar. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that if anyone 
had felt a desire to move the omission 
of the clause before it was read from the 
Chair that desire must have been inten- 
sified by the reading. Whether he 
looked at it from a grammatical point of 
view, or from the point of common sense, 
his love for it did not increase by the 
operation which had just been gone 
through. He would not go into trivial 
matters ; but would deal with the clause 
in its entire and general aspect. It had 
been greatly amended—he did not think 
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there was a clause in the whole Bill 
which had been more altered during the 
process of incubation. It had been 
tightened here and loosened there, and 
it was a most ‘ghastly instrument now 
that they had finished with it. For his 
own part, he maintained the opinion 
which he originally entertained—namely, 
that it was one of the most tyrannical, 
unnecessary, and opprobrious clauses in 
the Bill; and, at the risk of being charged 
with repeating arguments, after what 
he had heard of the present structure of 
the clause from the lips of the Chair- 
man just now, he was constrained 
to ask where were the members of 
a candidate’s committee to meet in the 
future? At a coffee shop? No; for 
under the benign influence of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) that 
had been closed to them, as well as the 
butcher’s. The pastrycook’s and the 
baker’s had been closed up, and, under 
the influence of an ex-Vice President of 
the Council, the school-board premises, 
he believed, had also been closed up, 
and there was a hybrid sort of arrange- 
ment by which some clubs were omitted 
from the clause and some were not—it 
was a kind of clubable conundrum they 
would have to go through at every elec- 
tion as to what would, in the opinion of 
the Judge, be a club within the clauses, 
or a club without the clauses. And they 
had got finally, to this great height of 
purity of election—that a candidate must 
not have a committee in his own hotel. 
‘* What,” it was said, ‘‘do you want to 
stop in an hotel for for the purposes of 
elections?” They were not to have 
meetings for the purposes of elections in 
their own hotels. Here were 638 Mem- 
bers—English, Irish, and Scotch—sit- 
ting down to manufacture these fetters 
for themselves, and imagining they were 
doing business which was worthy of the 
attention of the Legislature of the United 
Kingdom. It was one of the most mar- 
vellous things which could have hap- 
pened in this 19th century. Anything 
more contemptible than this clause in all 
its aspects—in its general aspect, in its 
limited aspect, in all the details that had 
been introduced into it, either in the 
way of tightening or loosening, had 
never been passed by the British Legis- 
lature. Was it not contemptible, when 
they remembered that they had been 
since 2 o’clock that afternoon occupied 
in this way, knowing all the time that 
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there were real solid matters of legisla- 
tion awaiting disposal. But it had 
pleased Members—many of them, no 
doubt, because they thought they were 
saving some amount of expenditure at 
elections—to set to work to endeavour 
to improve this miserable clause. He 
should vote against the clause, mainly 
for the reason that it was opposed to 
the primary object the Government 
claimed to have in view in proposing the 
clause—namely, the diminution of ex- 
penditure. The effect of the clause must 
be to increase expenditure. It could 
have no other result. Under the genial 
influence of the friend of the publican 
sitting near him (Mr. Onslow), it nar- 
rowed the opportunity of all candidates of 
obtaining rooms for committees. In 
the counties some candidates would be 
at their wits’ ends when occasion came, 
to know how practically to work the 
clause. He saw an hon. Gentleman 
opposite who, during the early discus- 
sions on this Bill, was considerably 
troubled in his mind to know how he 
was to manage his own social hospi- 
tality. The hon. Member had appealed 
to the Attorney General for advice as to 
how he was to get out of the difficulties 
which beset him in this matter; but with 
all his pleasantry and genial manner, 
the hon. Member for East Staffordshire 
(Mr. Wiggin) would experience great 
difficulty in obtaining a committee room 
in his county when this clause became 
law. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General managed to get 
majorities in the Lobby with him; but 
how many of the hon. Members who 
came in to vote for these tyrannical 
clauses really believed in them? How 
many who would presently attend to the 
summons of the Division Bell, in the 
exercise of their superficial and glossy 
purity really pretended that they be- 
lieved in these stringent provisions, 
which, after all, were the mere display 
of tyranny? Ue did not believe there 
was any clause in the Bill which was 
more obnoxious to common sense and 
practical experience, and more defiant 
of the actual necessities of the case 
than this. Hon. Members had, over 
and over again, invited those who sup- 
ported the clause to give them some 
intimation as to the class of buildings 
which would be open to them in many 
parts of their constituencies for the pur- 
pose of conducting the necessary busi- 
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ness of an election. No answer was 
youchsafed them. They were told, of 
course, that the chief object was to pre- 
yent any possible treating in the com- 
mittee rooms; but, without any guid- 
ance from the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, they were in darkness as to 
what the committee room was after all; 
and he had no doubt that when this 
clause was passed—as it would be—it 
would be found to be one of those Par- 
liamentary conundrums and pitfalls stud- 
ding this magnificent measure, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) seemed to think one of the 
greatest achievements of any Ministry. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, that if a 
Division were taken he should vote 
against the clause. What had been 
said by hon. Members as to the diffi- 
culties which would result from the 
adoption of this clause was perfectly 
true; and he had in his mind a place 
where there was nothing whatever ex- 
cept a railway station, public-houses, 
a small shop or two, and a few farmers’ 
houses scattered about a distance of 
two and a-half miles from the station. 
He should like the Attorney General to 
inform him where, in the future, they 
were to hold their committee meetings— 
where, save on the platform of the rail- 
way station ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
also to raise a protest against the clause. 
This proposal of the Government seemed 
to him one of the most gross cases 
of interference with the liberty of the 
subject which this Bill displayed. It 
was evident that in many large districts 
of the country—especially in county 
constituencies — there were no other 
places available for committee rooms 
than public-houses. The definitions 
of the Bill would present almost in- 
surmountable difficulties on a trial. 
The question, what was a permanent 
political club, and what was not 
a permanent political club, was one 
which would raise infinite difficulties 
with the Judges in these trials. This 
clause, as had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen)—and he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
only regretted that the hon. Member 
had not gone into the subject more 
fully—was a ridiculous specimen of bad 
grammar ; it was a most wonderful con- 
fusion and involution of sentences as read 
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from the Chair. Surely, it would have 
been better for the Government to have 
postponed it. It was a very strange 
thing, indeed, that the Liberal Party, 
with all their anxiety for the liberty of 
the subject, should be introducing at this 
time clauses of such a character. He 
had heard a foreigner of great intelli- 
gence, speaking to day of a debate which 
he had heard in the House on this Bill, 
and he used this expression—‘‘ In no 
other country in the world would such 
interference with the liberty of the sub- 
ject be tolerated.”” He (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) believed that to be absolutely 
true. The Government were now carry- 
ing through a Bill which would be prac- 
tically unworkable, and which would, 
so far as it had any result at all, have 
the effect of victimizing a few innocent 
Members—perhaps many. In the end, 
there would be a universal outcry and a 
revulsion of feeling against the Bill ; all 
the time they had spent upon it would 
be wasted, for they would find it would 
be necessary, either to repeal, or so 
amend it, as to deprive it of its present 
characteristics. To his mind, it was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory that they should 
be wasting their time in this manner 
whilst there was so many questions of 
far greater importance demanding the 
attention of the House and the country. 
He cordially agreed with those who pro- 
posed the rejection of this clause. 

Mr. GREGORY said, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
was aware, he, for one, had not given 
any opposition to this Bill; but, on the 
contrary, he had endeavoured to assist 
the Government as far as he could. 
This clause, however, was really of a 
different character to those they had 
previously considered ; and he could not 
help thinking that it was open to very 
grave and serious objections, not only 
as a matter of convenience, but also as a 
matter of principle. There could be no 
doubt that it was excessively restrictive 
in its character ; and, as had been pointed 
out, might lead to very serious difficulty 
in its operation. He could not help 
thinking that for a clause of this kind 
some really valid ground should be 
shown, and he had failed to find any- 
thing of that kind during the discussion 
that had taken place upon it. As he 
understood, the only ground for the 
proposal of such a stringent and re- 
strictive clause was that the presence 
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of a committee sitting in a public-house 
might lead to an undue consumption of 
liquor. Well, the Attorney General in 
making this suggestion, he would point 
out, had not done credit to his own Bill. 
He (Mr. Gregory) could not help think- 
ing that, under the provisions of the 
Bill, such a thing as that could not take 
place, because, if it went on to any ex- 
tent, it would be a ground for voiding 
an election ; and the members of a candi- 
date’s committee setting in a public- 
house, if they did not do their best to 
restrict the drinking that might be going 
on, would be each liable to serious 
penalties. This argument seemed to 
him altogether to meet the ground al- 
leged for the introduction of this clause. 
The section, as it stood, was open really 
to so much objection in its language, and 
in the Amendments that had been ac- 
cepted, that it was now almost rendered 
grotesque. There was an Amendment 
introduced by the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) to the effect 
that no committee should sit in a house 
where refreshments of any kind, whe- 
ther food or drink, were suld and might 
be consumed on the premises. That 
Amendment would effectually put a stop 
to the use, not only of a public-house, 
but of the village grocer’s, or the pastry 
cook’s, or the baker’s. The committee 
would be shut out from any shop where 
provisions were sold in a village, and he 
supposed would have to hold their meet- 
ings in the street. In a great many 
places they would have no place at all 
for their meetings. When one came 
to read the clause, as it stood, it was 
obviously open to misconstruction, and 
it could only lead to difficulty. No solid 
reason had been alleged for retaining it 


in the Bill, and great inconvenience had- 


been pointed out which had not been 
met on the other side of the House. 
It would be unnecessary and unjust, and 
he, therefore, trusted the Government 
would consent to its omission. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that, though, of course, he should 
not expect the Attorney General to pay 
much attention to anything that fell 
from him, still he thought that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could not have 
done less than give some little heed to 
the words of the hon. Gentleman who 
last spoke, who was recognized on all 
sides to be one of the oldest and most 
respected Members of the House, and 
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also one who had very extensive experi. 
ence in election matters, and whose ob. 
ject in addressing the Committee could 
not have been other than a worthy one, 
When such an hon. Member was ad- 
dressing the Committee it did appear to 
him (Lord Randolph Churchill) that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman might have 
done something else than lay almost at 
full length on the Treasury Bench, osten- 
tatiously paying no attention whatever to 
the speech that was being delivered. 
[ Cries of “* Oh, oh!” and “ Question !”} 
Well, he was only stating the fact, 
[‘*Order!”’] He was not out of Order, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had not put himself 
to the trouble of even listening to the 
weighty argument that fell from the 
hon. Member (Mr. Gregory), who did 
not often address the Committee. Any- 
one would have thought that what fell 
from the hon. Member would have had, 
at any rate, some little weight with the 
Attorney General ; but not only had the 
hon. and learned Member ostentatiously 
refused to listen to what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for East Sussex ; but 
he committed a much more unpardonable 
crime, because he had paid no attention 
whatever to what had fallen from the 
Prime Minister this afternoon. The 
Prime Minister had deeply regretted 
his inability to provide more time for 
the discussion of important Business 
than that which the ordinary laws of 
nature allotted to them, and he had 
urged in the House the necessity of 
economizing the time they had to the 
last moment. He (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had no hesitation in saying 
—and he would signalize to the House 
and the public the fact—that the Attor- 
ney General of England, who had been 
entrusted by the Prime Minister with 
the charge of this Bill, had wasted the 
whole afternoon, and two hours, minus 
a quarter, of the Evening Sitting, in 
passing a clause—[‘‘ No, no!’ ]—well, 
in endeavouring to pass a clause which 
literally was not worth the paper upon 
which it was set down. The clause was 
absurd ; it was ludicrous ; it was utterly 
futile in its aims; it was unintelligible 
in its language; and it would prove 80 
unworkable that no Judge in the land 
would ever think of making an effort 
even to arrive at what was the inten- 
tion of Parliament with regard to it. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 
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down had talked about the only refuge 
for election committees being the streets, 
and, curiously enough, that had re- 
minded him of a speech that the Attor- 
ney General made at Bristol a little 
while ago—he thought about two years 
ago—when the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman denominated certain of his oppo- 
nents as ‘‘ gutter boys.” It appeared 
to him that the Attorney General had 
been anxious in this clause to bring his 
taunt into an Act of Parliament, and to 
reduce, not only his opponents, but also 
his supporters, to the level of ‘ gutter 
boys.” He wished to ask the Attorney 
General—though he had not con- 
descended to answer anything that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory), or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), and 
it was, therefore, hardly to be supposed 
that he would answer anything that fell 
from him (Lord Randolph Churchill)— 
if he would give the Committee a speci- 
men of his great legal ingenuity by ex- 
plaining, not what was his own aim, 
but what was the aim of the Govern- 
ment in inserting this clause in the 
Bill? What had the Government done? 
They had got out of the House of Oom- 
mons a tremendous advantage in their 
method of conducting an election ; they 
had obtained two tremendously strong 
guarantees for the purity of election. 
They had limited the number of com- 
mittee rooms, and then had gone further 
—or, rather, they were about to go fur- 
ther—and limit the amount of a candi- 
date’s expenses, so that by no possi- 
bility, if the Bill was fairly carried out, 
could corrupt or illegal practices, or 
undue influence, be exercised. These 
things could not take place if they stuck 
at their two principles of limiting the 
number of committee rooms and the 
amount of a candidate’s expenses. What 
could be the object of the Government 
m going beyond that and seeking to 
place the maximum of inconvenience 
upon the candidate? He wished to 
know whether the difficulties of Parlia- 
mentary elections were not great enough 
already—before this new law was passed? 
To hon. Members who wished to conduct 
élections with tolerable purity, and to 
save their seats in the House, was it 
not difficult enough to conduct elections 
now? Would the difficulties not be 
great enough even if the Bill stopped 
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here and went no further—would the 
difficulties of conducting an election not 
be 10 times greater than they were if 
the Bill passed into law and obtained 
the Royal Assent now? Would the 
hon. and learned Gentleman tell them 
what was the object of the Government 
in endeavouring to surround the return 
to Parliament of a candidate by so many 
insupportable and impossible obstacles 
as they found here? The Committee 
was agreeing to a clause of which the 
structure was not on paper before it. It 
was only in their mind in a most hazy 
form—he did not believe the Attorney 
General himself knew exactly how it 
stood, and he was perfectly certain that 
no other Member of the Committee had 
the slightest idea how it stood. The 
Attorney General in one of his speeches 
—and he had made a great many that 
afternoon—said he wished to put down 
the evil of drinking in committee rooms, 
and that if they did not insert this clause 
there would be a great deal of drinking 
in public-houses during elections. [An 
hon. Memper: Treating.] Yes, of 
course, treating by someone or other 
at public-houses as this clause was at 
present. In the course of the after- 
noon he (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
read the clause over and over again, 
and he had come to the conclusion that 
they might leave it out of the Bill, or 
put it into the Bill, and they would pro- 
duce no effect whatever, either more or 
less, on the amount of drinking that 
would take place at a Parliamentary 
election. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said they were not to take com- 
mittee rooms in public-houses, but they 
might take committee rooms next door 
to a public-house, so that members of a 
committee might step out of the one 
house into the other. By the fact of 
the committee room, which was not a 
public-house, being in such close prox- 
imity to the public-house, all the friends 
of the candidate, who wanted to drink, 
might go from the one to the other, and 
any amount of drinking could take place ; 
in fact, committee rooms would be sought 
for in proximity to public-houses, and 
all the work they had done that after- 
noon, in spite of the Prime Minister’s 
adjuration to economize the time of Par- 
liament, would be entirely thrown away. 
All their efforts would have been useless, 
because of those absurd regulations, 
which, after all, were only handicap- 
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ping and endeavouring to keep out of 
Parliament the candidates who, in all 
probability, they would like to see come 
into it. He could assure the Attorney 
General that he was in all sincerity 
putting these objections before him. As 
a general rule, he and those who thought 
with him had encouraged the disciples 
of right hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Ministerial Bench by generally voting 
with the Attorney General; and it was, 
therefore, from no hostility to the Bill 
that he made these observations. He 
hoped elections would be as pure as 
possible; but as for the Bill, it would 
make very little difference to him as 
far as the constituency he represented 
(Woodstock) was concerned. He might 
be said to take a most impartial view of 
the matter. He believed these clauses, 
if they passed as they were, would add 
to the growing unpopularity of the 
Liberal Party; therefore, there was 
nothing more disinterested than his 
attitude in this matter. It occurred 
to him also that the Attorney General 
might have considered that which did 
not seem to have come before his 
usually highly imaginative mind, that 
the Bill, as it was drawn, was a 
Bill for promoting the decaying pros- 
perity of the Bar, and for bringing 
the sands of Pactolus into the pockets 
of the senior, or of the dead or dying 
junior Bar, through the amount of Pe- 
titions the Bill would inevitably give 
rise to. The Attorney General might 
have considered that, when he was fill- 
ing his Bill with every imaginable pit- 
fall and trap, such as that committee 
rooms were not to be taken in public- 
houses. If the Bill passed inits present 
shape, no candidate in his senses would 
think of having a committee room dur- 
ing the progress of his election. It 
would be madness for any candidate to 
have anything approaching the nature 
of a committee room, except, perhaps, 
at a University election. If he had any- 
one to assist him, other than his autho- 
rized agent, he would be offering him- 
self up to the Attorney General and his 
satellites, who, like vultures, gathered 
together from all quarters of the horizon 
when they smelt the wretched blood of 
thecandidates. That was the whole object 
of the Bill. He proclaimed this—that 
the Attorney General had wasted seven 
or eight hours of public time in passing 
a clause which in its nature was so in- 
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tolerable, and so utterly against all the 
ideas of liberty which, in spite of Parlia- 
ment, were maintained in the Courts of 
Law, that no Judge would ever put it in 
force. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he did 
not wish to follow the noble Lord upon 
the points he had raised. They had 
discussed these clauses in detail, and it 
was scarcely necessary to go over the 
same ground again ; but he agreed with 
the noble Lord that the section was too 
severe to be operative. But, at any 
rate, it was the decision of the Commit- 
tee. He regretted that the noble Lord 
should have made any animadversions 
on the conduct of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. He 
(Mr. Cowen) had watched this Bill very 
closely, and was bound to say that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had dis- 
played very great ability and extreme 
tact and good temper in his conduct of 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been troubled with Amendments on 
many occasions. He (Mr. Cowen) him- 
self had had to bring before him sugges- 
tions which had not been acceptable to 
him, and invariably the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had received these proposals 
with great consideration. On reflection, 
no doubt, the noble Lord would admit 
that was the case, and would agree that 
it was an extremely difficult task to 
conduct through the House of Commons 
a bill of this character, and that there 
had been great demands made upon the 
Attorney General’s temper and patience. 
He thought it only fair that some con- 
sideration should be shown to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he could not 
agree with some things that had been 
said as to the Attorney General’s con- 
duct of the Bill. He believed that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
hardly used, because it was manifest 
throughout the discussion of the clause 
that he had, to avery large extent, ac- 
cepted Amendments that had been moved 
on this (the Conservative) side of the 
House. The clauses were greatly bene- 
fited by the additions that had been 
made to it. Personally, he (Mr. Whitley) 
was one of those who should be glad to 
see no public-houses used at elections. 
He believed they had been the source of a 
great deal of corruption in the past. The 
clause, as originally drawn, bore hardly 
upon one section of the community— 
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namely, the publicans, whom he believed 
to be as honourable a class of men as any 
other, and whom he should be sorry to 
seo stamped as being specially respon- 
sible for the treating which had taken 
place at elections. He looked with great 
approval upon the Amendment which 
the Attorney General had consented 
to, to apply the clause to refreshment 
houses, and in that matter did not agree 
with the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory). He did not believe 
that the clause would touch the general 
shopkeeper ; but understood it to refer 
only to refreshment houses, where food 
and drink might be used for purposes of 
corruption. As amended, the clause was 
now a great improvement upon the 
original proposal of the Government, 
and he, personally, felt very much 
obliged to the Attorney General for the 
way in which he had met the proposals 
which had come from the Conservative 
side of the House. After the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had accepted pro- 
posals emanating from this side of the 
House, it certainly was rather hard that 
he should now be taunted with having 
done so. If he (Mr. Whitley) voted 
against the clause, it would be on the 
ground stated by several hon. Members, 
even by some on the Ministerial side of 
the House—namely, that in country 
districts there would be great difficulty 
in finding rooms for committees if they 
were debarred from using public-houses. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was not going 
to make any ill-natured observations in 
regard to the Attorney General, whoso 
goodnature and kindness of heart they 
were allso well acquainted with. But, 
with all his kindness of heart and good- 
nature, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
could not reconcile the Committee—and 
it was to be hoped would not be able to 
reconcile the Committee—to the adop- 
tion of this very singular clause. It was 
necessary for him briefly to recapitulate 
the history of the discussion on this 
clause. As it came before them origin- 
ally it was simply an attack upon the 
Licensed Victuallers—it was simply a 
declaration that these men were a kind 
of pariahs, who were always acting im- 
properly. When the Attorney General 
cameto this strange proposition, however, 
he, to a certain extent, relented, and in 
his desire—and this he(Mr. Warton) said 
without the slightest reflection on the 
hon, and learned Member—to do justice 
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to the Licensed Victualler, he still further 
restricted the number of possible com- 
mittee rooms. The effect of all the 
Amendments assented to was this—- 
that, practically, candidates would be 
left without any choice of rooms at all 
—that was what it came to. He was 
not, for one moment, blaming the At- 
torney General, whose good-tempered 
tact and kindness everybody was aware 
of; all knew he wished, if possible, to 
please everybody, but the result—as 
was the case in the old fable, to which 
he had not time to make more detailed 
reference—was that it ended in his 
pleasing nobody. The effect of all the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s attempt 
at conciliation was this—that in endea- 
vouring to please one class and another, 
candidates at elections would be left 
without any committee rooms at all. He 
did ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
most earnestly to consider what would be 
the effect of the clause as it now stood. 
Would it not be this—to increase very 
largely the expenses of elections? A 
candidate would not be able to have a 
public-house committee room ; he would 
not be able to have a room in a house in 
which drink was sold; he would not be 
able to have one in an elementary 
school; and he was left in the position 
of being unable, in a country consti- 
tuency, to obtain anything in the nature 
of a committee room atall. At the same 
time, the Committee were not told what 
a committee room was. They were left 
entirely in the dark in this matter; and 
it seemed to him that if they adopted the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) as to suitable premises, it would 
have been a great improvement. One 
of the great evils they were met with 
throughout this Bill, was the constant 
reference to the Judge. They were told 
that the Judge would take this view, 
and the Judge would take that view; 
whereas hon. Members who had been 
candidates at elections hoped that these 
matters would never come before a Judge 
at all. He had said before, and he 
would say again—he would prophecy— 
that the result of this Bill would be in- 
numerable Petitions and innumerable 
unseatings of candidates for trifling and 
trumpery offences. Hon. Members had 
suffered great inconvenience from the 
manner in which the issue had been put 
before them. When the Amendment 
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was brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope), 
by which it was proposed to omit the 
words ‘‘or any premises where intoxi- 
cating liquor is sold,’”’ there was a sort 
of tacit understanding that the question 
of clubs was connected with that. He 
(Mr. Warton) had been compelled to 
vote with the Government, as many Con- 
servatives had done, in the narrow Divi- 
sion that took place; because, as a 
lawyer, he could not help looking at the 
words narrowly, and thinking that the 
words did not apply to clubs. It had 
been held, on the highest authority, that 
liquor was not to be sold at a club; the 
members had to pay for their liquor as 
they paid for their dinners; but in the 
eye of the law that was not ‘‘ paying ;” 
it was something in the nature of a trans- 
action amongst themselves, a sharing of 
common property. Many Conservatives 
had been obliged to vote according to 
their consciences, because these words, 
in accordance with the law, did not 
convey the result which was supposed to 
be conveyed to the Committee. Nothing 
in the whole course of the discussion on 
this clause had struck him with more 
amazement than the way in which, at a 
quarter to 7 o’clock, the Chairman put 
this Question ; and it had been passed, 
without anybody saying a word on the 
subject. He had no doubt this Amend- 
ment of the Attorney General would 
lead, in the end, to very considerable 
discussion. There would be the greatest 
difficulty in deciding what a permanent 
club was—whether permanence meant 
a club that had stood for a long time, or 
whether the description would apply to 
a house newly erected or newly acquired. 
That was a point which he (Mr. Warton) 
could not deal with—it was a question 
for the Judges. The clause was now 
left in such a state of hopeless entangle- 
ment, that when the Judges came to 
interpret it they would be very much 
puzzled to say what was a permanent 
political club and what was not, and 
would find it very difficult to draw a dis- 
tinction between those good clubs and 
those bad clubs, of which much had been 
heard. He was always anxious to speak 
of the law as he understood it; and as 
he gave his vote for the Government 
on the question of law he, therefore, 
hoped they would give him the credit of 
speaking for the law honestly. If any- 
one pretended to say what the law was, 
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he was bound to disregard Party con. 
siderations altogether; and it was as q 
lawyer, and not as a Party man, that he 
maintained that the Amendments of 
the Attorney General left this clause 
in a state of hopeless confusion. To 
say that these difficulties that had 
arisen were to be solved by the Judge 
was a terrible thing. He hoped these 
cases would not go before a Judge; 
but it was because he thought that the 
section was left in such a hopeless state 
of entanglement that he, for one, should 
vote against it. He must say he be. 
lieved the section was one of the most 
muddling, interfering, troublesome, sec- 
tions in the whole Bill; but he did 
think that the Attorney General, in his 
anxiety to save the time of the Commit- 
tee, would have done much better to 
have withdrawn the clause. Feeling, 
as he did, the necessity, in point of 
time, for their making progress with 
measures of importance, he could not 
help urging on the Government to cut 
out this provision, which was confusing, 
and which would lead to expense, not 
to the Legal Profession, but to the un- 
happy candidates, who would bo en- 
trapped into all sorts of difficulties. 

CotoneL ALEXAN DER wished to ask 
whether, under this clause, it would be 
permissible to use churches and chapels 
for electioneering purposes? In Scot- 
land it was the constant practice to use 
churches and chapels for the purpose 
of holding meetings. He himself had 
preached from a Presbyterian pulpit; 
and he had no doubt that the Prime 
Minister, who was also a Scotch Mem- 
ber, had performed a similar feat. The 
people of Scotland would be deeply 
grieved and disappointed if they were 
precluded in the future from using their 
churches and chapels for this purpose, 
as they felt that such use added very 
much to their sanctity ; and if they were 
deprived of it, he was certain there 
would be considerable difficulty in many 
places in finding places equally suitable 
for the holding of meetings. 

Mr. GORST said, that when the 
clause was originally proposed it was 
a very bad one, and one the Committee 
would have done well to reject; but he 
had no hesitation in saying that it had 
been made infinitely worse by the 
Amendments introduced into it, and if 
it was desirable to oppose the clause 
originally, it was imperative on the 
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Committee to do so now. It had be- 
come a trap for unsophisticated and un- 
ingenuous candidates. In the first place, 
no one knew, and no one had been able 
to tell them yet, what a committee room 
was. The Attorney General had been 
appealed to, over and over again, to 
tell them how the Judges were to define 
these words—to define what a committee 
room was, what it was that made a room 
into a committee room. The Attorney 
General did not know, and the Judges 
would not know, what a committee room 
was; but the Judges would have to find 
out. The candidate, he supposed, would 
have to have a committee room—not 
many, because where many were em- 
ployed numbers of them were useless. 
Where, however, was the candidate to 
hold his committee meetings? He was 
shut out of the public-houses; he was 
shut out of all the places where intoxi- 
cating liquor or other kinds of refresh- 
ments were sold—indeed, he was not 
sure that the candidate was not shut out 
of the butcher’s shop or the grocer’s. | An 
hon. MemBer: Oh! yes.] It was clear 
he was shut out of his hotel. The man 
who had the imprudence, during an elec- 
tion, to reside at an hotel would, no doubt, 
have to take extreme good care in every- 
thing he did, that the hotel did not 
accidentally become a committee room. 
Since the Committee adjourned for the 
dinner hour, candidates had been shut 
out of all schools, he was told. He did 
not know whether they were shut out of 
all churches and chapels. It seemed to 
him that if they only knew what a 
committee room was they would find 
that no committee room could be held 
except in the street. The candidate was 
shut out of private houses where he 
had the imprudence to give anything to 
eat or drink; and the whole effect of 
the clause was that the candidate would, 
first of all, have to wonder what it was 
that made a committee room, and, if he 
was clever enough to find that out, he 
would have to take precious good care 
that he did not make any house in the 
borough which he desired to represent 
into a committee room. But, then, by 
this extraordinary trap for the man who 
might wish to conduct his election 
purely, there was the most perfect 


licence to use any room he liked in a 
public-house, school, church, or chapel, 
or refreshment room, for purposes of 
election, so long as it was not a commit- 
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tee room; and he could not conceive 
anything more likely to promote illegal 
practices and extravagant expenditure 
during an election than this unlimited 
means of hiring rooms all over a bo- 
rough or county, except in public-houses. 
This clause was originally aimed against 
Licensed Victuallers specially. Now, 
as amended, it appeared to have been 
turned into a most ingenious trap to 
catch unwary candidates, and into a 
most ingenious arrangement for allow- 
ing the most extensive corruption to 
prevail. The only class whom he sup- 
posed the Attorney General desired to 
benefit were the lawyers, because this 
certainly was a clause that would en- 
courage Petitions. If the Attorney 
General had brought in the clause with 
the view of assisting members of his 
Profession who were not Members of 
the House, and to put a little honest 
money into their pockets by promoting 
Election Petitions, it was an admirable 
clause; but, if it was intended to pro- 
mote purity of election, it was a very bad 
clause indeed, and he hoped the Com- 
mittee would reject it. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, it was quite 
clear this was a clause aimed solely 
against public-houses. When the clause 
was originally proposed, it was seen to 
be unfair to treat public-houses invidi- 
ously ; but now, as amended, it was one 
of the most useless and absurd clauses 
ever introduced into a Bill of this nature. 
Why, in the name of fortune, they 
could not have a committee room in a 
house in which food was sold passed his 
comprehension. Those who had any 
experience whatever in electioneering 
matters knew quite well how difficult it 
was to get rooms at all for the use of 
committees. He should certainly vote 
against the clause, and he hoped, by so 
doing, a protest might be entered which 
would have some effect on the Bill. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE desired to 
say, in a very few words, the reason why 
he should support the elimination of this 
clause. As his hon. and learned Friend 
who had just sat down had pointed out, 
as first drawn the clause appeared to be 
aimed at public-houses. The Attorney 
General had altered it because, as he 
had pointed out in an early period of 
the debate, he did not wish to make any 
invidious distinction between licensed 
houses and other houses; he had, there- 
fore, accepted an Amendment bringing 
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coffee- houses and other refreshment 
houses in the same category, and he 
showed to the Committee that the sole 
purpose of drawing up the Amendment 
was to prevent candidates, and those 
who were likely to support candidates, 
from being led into temptation. It was 
evidently the opinion of a great many 
hon. Members that this clause, as it now 
stood, was thoroughly unworkable. Per- 
sonally, he considered it absolutely un- 
necessary ; because, if hon. Members 
would look at the 1st clause of the Bill, 
they would find that treating in any way 
whatever was to be regarded as a cor- 
rupt practice, and anyone who indulged 
in such a practice would be liable to the 
loss of his election, and possibly to a 
prohibition to sit for the constituency 
which he had been wooing again, at all 
events for the then Parliament. If can- 
didates were so idiotic as to use public- 
houses for purposes of treating, he did 
not think it was at all necessary for the 
Committee to pass a clause that should 
save them from their own folly. This 
clause was absolutely unnecessary, it 
being provided in the Ist and 4lst 
clauses that these things should not be 
done under pain of heavy penalties ; 
therefore, he should vote against the 
retention of the clause. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON sup- 
posed that, after what his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Coionel Alexander) had 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would see that he 
was quite mistaken when he told the 
Committee that churches and chapels 
were not used for election purposes. 
Why, the Prime Minister himself had 
desecrated churches and chapels by 
utilizing them for some beggarly elec- 
tioneering work in Scotland. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General proposed, he believed, to pro- 
vide in the clause that schools should 
not be used for committee rooms; 4 
Jortiori, chapels should be included in 
the prohibition. He appealed to the 
Attorney General to either accept his 
Amendment, or to put aside the clause 
altogether. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
considerable sympathy with the object 
the Attorney General had in view in not 
allowing committee rooms in public- 
houses. Looking, however, at the sub- 
sequent part of the Bill, and at the very 
stringent regulations that were made as 
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regarded expense, he did not see how it 
was possible for them to work the Scho. 
dules of the Bill unless they were to 
have committee rooms in public-houses, 
As he pointed out in the few words he 
addressed to the Committee earlier jp 
the afternoon, the expense of committee 
rooms would be very much increased b 
the clause as it now stood. Candidates 
could get committee rooms in public- 
houses at a very much less cost than they 
could get them in other houses. Under 
the circumstances, he should find him. 
self reluctantly obliged to vote against 
the clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE wished to defend the 
Prime Minister from the charge of sac- 
rilege which had been brought against 
him. In Scotland it was not consi- 
dered a sacrilege to address meetings 
in churches and chapels. As a matter 
of favt, it was a very common practice; 
and therefore the right hon. Gentleman 
could not be open to the charge made 
against him by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton). Such was not the 
case in this country, and he (Mr. 
Ritchie) thought it would be an invi- 
dious thing if candidates were allowed 
to address the electors in churches and 
chapels in England. It was perfectly 
certain that members of the Church of 
England would regard it as a sacrilege 
to address meetings in their churches, 
although it might not be considered so 
by those who attended chapels—| ‘‘Ques- 
tion!’’]. It was the Question ; the ques- 
tion was raised by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. He (Mr. 
Ritchie) desired to say that he should 
certainly vote against the clause. The 
clause, as he understood it, had been 
proposed in the interest of the reduction 
of expense, and also in the interest of 
purity of elections. So far from the 
clause reducing the expenditure of can- 
didates, he believed it would really in- 
crease their expenditure. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) had shown 
that he, at any rate, would be placed 
at a great disadvantage in consequence 
of not being able to employ the houses 
of Licensed Victuallers, because he 
would have to pay very much larger 
sums for houses other than those of 
Licensed Victuallers. But apart from 
this, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had told the Committee that in addition 
to the committee rooms, which would be 
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allowed under the Bill, candidates would 
be allowed to engage public-houses for 
the purpose of addressing meetings. If 
this clause did not exist a candidate 
could engage the large room of a 
public-house for a committee room, and 
he could also use it for the purpose 
of addressing meetings. According to 
this clause a candidate would be obliged 
to engage a room for his committee in a 
house other than a public-house, and he 
would be obliged to engage a room in a 
public-house for addressing meetings. 
He would, therefore, be put to two costs 
instead of one. With the object of pro- 
moting purity of election, he understood 
the Attorney General to advocate the 
limitation of the number of committee 
rooms. It was contended that it was a 
very common mode of corruption to pay 
a large sum for the purpose of engaging 
a large number of committee rooms, 
and that was one of the grounds on 
which the Attorney General had advo- 
cated the limitation of committee rooms. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) wanted to know how 
they could support the present proposi- 
tion on the ground of purity of election, 
if a candidate was to be at liberty to 
engage a large number of rooms in 
public-houses for the purpose of address- 
ing meetings? If it was a means of 
corruption to pay large sums of money 
for the purpose of engaging committee 
rooms, it surely was an equal means of 
corruption to engage rooms for the pur- 
pose of addressing meetings. He could 
not conceive how, either on the ground 
of purity of election or the reduction of 
expenditure, this clause could possibly 
be supported. Believing, as he did, 
that the clause would neither tend to the 
purity of election nor the reduction of 
expenditure, and believing also that it 
amounted to the casting of an unneces- 
sary slur on a large and respectable 
body of tradesmen, he should vote 
against it. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, there 
had been so many alterations made in 
the clause that he did not think half 
the hon. Members in the House knew 
how the clause now really stood. Per- 
haps the Chairman would be good 
enough to read the clause again ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) rose to a point of Order. 
The hon. Member was not present, some 
time ago, when a similar request was 
complied with. It would be inexpedient 
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to establish a precedent by requiring 
the Chairman to read the clause, when- 
ever a request was made by Members 
who had been absent, when it had been 
once read. He trusted the Committee 
would not establish a bad precedent 
by requiring the Chairman to read the 
clause. 

Mr. RAIKES entirely agreed with 
what had been said by the Attorney 
General as to the irregularity of ap- 
pealing to the Chair to read a clause 
again which was before the Committee ; 
but, having said that, he was bound to 
say he did not think the Attorney Gene- 
ral had done much to shorten the dis- 
cussion by laying such stress on that 
point, because, no doubt, a great many 
Members of the Committee had come 
into the House since important Amend- 
ments had been introduced into the 
clause. Might he suggest that there 
would be no impropriety in the At- 
torney General himself reading the 
clause? He understood that the At- 
torney General had consented to insert 
words in the clause which would make 
it competent for any candidate to address 
his constituency in any public-house. 
In short, that the same Government 
which prohibited the holding of com- 
mittee meetings in public-houses was 
actually about to introduce words to 
legalize the practice of candidates ad- 
dressing their constituencies in public- 
houses. He was bound to say, if that 
was a fact, they had reached the con- 
summation of the xe plus ultra of hypo- 
crisy. Years ago he remembered having 
seen meetings held in public - houses 
on behalf of Parliamentary candidates. 
When he was an Undergraduate at 
Cambridge he attended some of the meet- 
ings of the Liberal candidate, which 
were invariably held in a public-house ; 
and he remembered pretty well the scan- 
dalous system of drinking and treating 
which always ensued at those meet- 
ings. Was he to understand that this 
clause, which proposed to tighten and 
to strengthen the law with regard to 
the admitted irregularities which might 
arise in case committee meetings were 
held in public-houses—was he to under- 
stand that the same Cabinet which was 
proposing to tighten and strengthen that 
law, was actually about to introduce 
words which would perpetuate one of 
the most absolute forms of corruption 
at the present time ? 


L | Thirte:nth Night. | 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) had charged 
the Government with hypocrisy. Why, 
as a matter of fact, the provision as to 
the holding of meetings in public-houses 
was inserted in the clause at the sugges- 
tion of the very Friends of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. They had 
asked that meetings should be allowed 
in the large rooms of the public-houses, 
on the ground that it very often hap- 
pened that large rooms could only be 
found in public-houses. Having yielded 
to that change, which came from an 
hon. Member opposite — he presumed 
the right hon. Gentleman at the time 
the concession was made was absent— 
the right hon. Gentleman now came 
forward and accused them of hypocrisy. 
Under the circumstances, he did not 
think that the Government need take 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
very much to heart. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General, and the Government 
in general, liked to pose as martyrs be- 
cause they considered they were doing 
their duty. If the Government, how- 
ever, had been here a long time to-day, 
they themselves were responsible for 
taking up the time of the Committee, 
and they must not regard hon. Mem- 
bers as their vassals and slaves. When 
an hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land) asked that the clause should be 
read, instead of his request being com- 
plied with, the Attorney General got up 
and read the Committee a lecture. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
committed that great mistake, which 
certainly was not usual in him, they 
would not have the shameful altercation 
and disturbance which was likely to en- 
sue. He maintained that they had a 
right to have the clause read; and, al- 
though the Attorney General might de- 
sire it, they did not intend to vote in the 
dark. They had a right to understand 
the clause as it stood. He agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
they had pressed upon him certain 
Amendments to this very ridiculous 
clause; but, having pressed upon him 
those Amendments, they desired, before 
they voted on the Question that this clause 
should stand part of the Bill, to have 
the whole clause read. He would, there- 
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fore, ask the Chairman very respectfully 
to be good enough to read the clause, 
and not allow the Committee to be dic. 
tated to by the Attorney General. Cer. 
tainly, unless they had the clause read 
again, he should move that the Chair- 
man do now report Progress. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that he, with 
great deference, asked the Chairman 
once before to read the clause; but at 
the time there were very few Gentlemen 
indeed in the House. The Attorney 
General must remember that animmense 
number of Amendments to the clause 
had been accepted, most of which had 
not been on the Notice Paper at ail, and 
that scarcely one of the Amendments, as 
they stood on the Paper, had been agreed 
to. The Attorney General had met hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House with the greatest frankness and 
the greatest good temper, and he could 
readily understand the position of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman in wishing 
to pass the Bill as soon as _ possible. 
This clause, however, was one of the 
most important clauses of the Bill. 
Some most important Amendments had 
been made in the clause, such as had 
not been made in any other clause of 
the Bill. He did not wish to detain the 
Committee more than a few moments. 
Indeed, he only rose to appeal to the 
Prime Minister, even if it was a little 
irregular, to say one kind word in order 
that the clause might be read from the 
Chair, so that hon. Gentlemen who 
were not in the House when the clause 
was read some time ago might know 
exactly how the clause stood. 

Mr. PELL said, he could imagine 
nothing more inconvenient than that 
the Chairman should be required to 
read different clauses of the Bill. Con- 
sidering, however, the importance of the 
present clause, he thought that, as so 
many Amendments had been made to 
it, an exception might be made in this 
case. If it were, however, read from 
the Chair, he hoped the Committee 
would not take this as a precedent for 
their future guidance. 

Mr. G@LADSTONE said, he hoped 
that this novel request for the renewe 
reading of the clause from the Chair 
would not be pressed. It would be 4 
complete innovation. Indeed, he did 
not believe that on more than three or 
four times in the last 50 years, over 
which his Parliamentary experience ¢X- 
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tended, had a clause, as amended, been 
read from the Chair. He asked the 
Committee to consider the request in all 
its bearings. It was a dangerous re- 
quest to be made at all; and certainly it 
was a request which came with very 
little grace—he did not now refer to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Eve- 
sham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland)—from a 
Gentleman who had absented himself 
from the House during the greater part 
of the discussion, but who, having just 
arrived, made a peremptory demand 
from the Chair, and threatened that un- 
less the demand was conceded he would 
report Progress. It was not that he 
(Mr. Gladstone) begrudged the few mo- 
ments that would be occupied in reading 
the clause that induced him to appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman not to press a 
demand to which the Government could 
be no party. A very evil precedent 
would be established if, in the course of 
a particular discussion, any Gentleman 
could ask that the clause should be read 
from the Chair. Besides that, it was 
not a very easy matter for the Chairman 
to read the clause as amended. It was 
very difficult, indeed, to incorporate the 
marginal alterations made by the Chair- 
man in a manner perfectly sufficient 
for his own purposes, but not for the 
purposes of others. He did entreat the 
Committee to recollect how dangerous 
a precedent would be established in 
this matter. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not think 
that would be regarded as a precedent 
at all. He had asked the same thing 
himself on a previous occasion when the 
Speaker was in the Chair, and the right 
hon. Gentleman at once complied with 
the request. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. With the object of 
saving the time of the Committee, he 
thought, instead of listening to long 
lectures from the Attorney General and 
the Prime Minister, they ought, upon 
this matter, to appeal to the supreme 
authority of the Chair, and to ask the 
Chairman whether a bond fide appeal 
had not been made to him, and whether 
that appeal was not within the right of 
a Member of the Committee? He re- 
spectfully asked the ruling of the Chair 
upon this point ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must— 


[Cries of “Order!” and ‘Chair! ”} If, 
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their impatience they would find there 
was nothing disorderly at all in what he 
was going to say. He begged to say 
there was no question before them, as 
he apprehended, of Order involved in 
this matter. He had never asserted 
that it was irregular for this clause to 
be read from the Chair; nay, more, he 
believed that if 50 hon. Members, one 
after the other, were to get up in imme- 
diate succession, and to demand that for 
50 times the clause should be read from 
the Chair, there would be nothing dis- 
orderly or nothing irregular in their so 
doing. There would, however, be ex- 
treme inconvenience if the case were 
carried to absurd lengths. : 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHIL 
said, he had asked the Chairman for a 
ruling on the point, and he would again 
most respectfully ask the opinion of the 
Chair upon the matter ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I cannot say 
there is any point of Order involved in 
the question. It may, however, shorten 
matters if I state exactly what took 
place. The hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow) had an Amendment on the 
Paper, and that Amendment was ac- 
cepted, or partly accepted, by the Attor- 
ney General. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Onslow) then asked me, as a point of 
Order, if I would read the clause as it 
then stood amended. I informed him 
there was no point of Order at all, but 
I said I had no objection to reading the 
clause; but I did find some difficulty in 
reading the clause, owing to the various 
Amendments that had been made; and 
I did not read it in such a manner as I 
couldhave wished. Havingreaditalready 
twice, at the request of hon. Gentlemen, 
I think it can hardly be necessary, or 
perhaps hardly proper, that I should 
read it a third time. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER entirely 
agreed with the opinion that had been 
expressed, that there was nothing irre- 
gular in an appeal to the Chair to have 
a clause—the character of which was 
doubtful to the Committee—read ; but, 
when an appeal was made to the Chair, 
and the Chair did not respond in the 
affirmative, it was a distinct declaration, 
on the part of the Chair, that the Chair 
was not prepared to read the clause. 
What he (Mr. O’Connor Power) objected 
to was that hon. Gentlemen, in that (the 
Opposition) part of the House, should 
take the authority of the Chair into 
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their own hands, and should not only 
determine what the Committee should 
think, but what the Chair was to think, 
as to the performance of the Chairman’s 
duties. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) concluded his speech with athreat, 
for he said—‘“ Sir Arthur Otway, I ask 
you to read the clause, and if you do 
not, I shall move to report Progress.” 
{Sir H. Drummonp Wo rr at this point 
rose, but was met with loud shouts of 
‘‘ Order, order!’’?} He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) was sitting quite close to the 
hon. Gentleman, and he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) was now in the hearing of the 
Committee, and what he ventured to say 
was this—that neither the Chairman nor 
the Committee would stand such a slight 
for two seconds if it was made by an 
Irish Member. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF rose 
to Order. He distinctly said—[ Cries of 
** Order, order ! ””} 

THe CHAIRMAN: Mr. O’Connor 
Power is in possession of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RITCHIE rose to a question of 
Order. He wished to ask the Chairman 
whether, if an hon. Gentleman, in the 
course of the address of another hon. 
Gentleman, rose to Order, he was not 
entitled to be heard ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) was speak- 
ing to a point of Order. [‘‘ No, no!” ] 
The Question before the Committee is 
that this Clause 15 stand part of the 
Bill. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
rose to Order. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
fore the Committee is that Clause 15 
stand part of the Bill. Do I understand 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Mayo is not speaking to a point of 
Order ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER trusted 
that if he should, by accident, become 
out of Order, the Chairman would not 
fail to give him the usual intimation ; 
and he hoped he should not be swayed 
by the example of hon. Gentlemen 
near him in disregarding the Chairman’s 
ruling. As the question of Order seemed 
to be disposed of, he wished to address 
himself to the point at issue, whether it 
was necessary, in order to enable the 
Committee to arrive at a decision, that 
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the whole clause should be read from 
the Chair? He respectfully submit. 
ted there was no such necessity, and 
that hon. Gentlemen who had recently 
arrived would be inflicting a great 
hardship upon those who were in pos- 
session of the facts of the case if they 
were to insist upon any such reading; 
but, at the same time, he wished to avail 
himself of this opportunity of protesting 
against the license, which some hon, 
Gentlemen permitted themselves, in dis- 
cussions in that House, and he wished 
to say that hon. Gentlemen below him 
ought not to imagine that, because they 
had not the misfortune to represent 
Irish constituencies, they had a right to 
do what they liked. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they 
had got into rather a heated discussion 
upon a somewhat unimportant question. 
As he understood the matter, before 
they divided many hon. Members were 
anxious to know how the clause stood, 
and with that object the Chairman was 
requested to read the clause. The Prime 
Minister considered that that would be 
an evil precedent to set. Might he (Mr. 
Balfour) suggest that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney (rene- 
ral, who was in charge of the Bill, 
should read the clause as amended in- 
stead of the Chairman; and might he 
also remind the Prime Minister of this 
fact—that before they separated at 7 
o’clock an appeal was made to his noble 
Friend (Lord Randolph Churchill) not 
to press his Motion for Adjournment, 
though his noble Friend pointed out 
that as they had not the words of the 
Amendment of the Attorney General on 
the Paper, it was very difficult for them 
to give a decision upon their import? 
His noble Friend yielded to the appeal 
of the Prime Minister. Would it, there- 
fore, be too much to ask the Government 
to yield to the reasonable request, and 
read to the Committee the clause on 
which it was now expected to vote ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked that he might 
be permitted to mention what had 
really occurred. When they re-assem- 
bled that evening they had arrived at 
a certain stage of the clause. The 
Chairman yielded to a request to read 
the clause ; and after other Amendments 
had been made, and other Provisoes 
added to the clause, the clause was put 
from the Chair, and then the Chairman 
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was again asked, as a matter of courtesy, 
to read the whole clause as amended. 
He did so, and when a few other hon. 
Members arrived at the House it was 
asked that the clause should be read a 
third time. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
It was read to the Committee about a 
quarter past 9 o’clock. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was first read im- 
mediately after they re-assembled at 9 
o'clock, and it was read a second time 
immediately when the Question was put 
thattheclause beadded tothe Bill. Itstood 
to reason that if every hon. Member, 
when he came to the House, could insist 
upon the clause being re-read, consider- 
able inconvenience would ensue. It was 
a precedent that could not be allowed for 
a moment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought it 
would be almost impertinent, after what 
had fallen from the Prime Minister, for 
him to add anything as to the extreme 
inadvisability of endeavouring to pro- 
voke from the Chair a further source of 
discussion. The Chairman could exer- 
cise his own discretion as to whether he 
complied with the request of any hon. 
Member to read the clause, and he would 
only do so if it were desirable in order 
to facilitate the deliberations of the 
Committee. He (Mr. Raikes) thought 
it would be a matter of extreme mis- 
fortune if any questions of this sort were 
precipitated in order to disturb their 
Business, which was already sufliciently 
confused. He (Mr. Raikes) should not 
have been sorry if the Attorney General 
had given them some hint as to some of 
the words he had added; but, after the 
course taken by some Members of the 
Committee, perhaps he was exercising a 
wise discretion in the course he was 
pursuing, although he (Mr. Raikes) was 
not a little surprised to find himself in 
accord with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), 
whom he remembered was not always 
the most disposed to support the Chair. 
He was, however, very glad to be forti- 
fied with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s support on this occasion; and he 
did appeal to the Committee whether it 
was worth their while to continue to 
waste the very precious moments at their 
command on a matter of this kind ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
his right hon, Friend the Member for 
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the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Raikes) represented a constituency 
where there were no committee rooms, 
and where even the candidates them- 
selves were not allowed to show them- 
selves during an election. But the re- 
sult of the Attorney General’s refusal 
of a very courteous request on the part 
of the hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) had been a very great 
waste of time. Whether hon. Gentle- 
men were right or wrong in making 
such a request, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might courteously have ac- 
ceded to it, and then the Committee 
would have known what it was they 
were asked to vote upon. He (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) would not have 
troubled the Committee again, had it 
not been for the long jeremiad of the 
Prime Minister, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to him. He 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) only wished 
hon. Members to know what it was they 
were to vote upon; and if the informa- 
tion had been given at once, without 
that remarkable outburst from the At- 
torney General, they would have been 
in the Division Lobby long ago. In 
order to enable the Government to give 
the information now he would move that 
the Chairman be directed to report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’””— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


CotoneL ALEXANDER said, that as 
there seemed to be some dispute about 
the time when this clause, as amended, 
was read from the Chair, he might 
mention that he noted the time when 
the incident occurred. The clause was 
read quite distinctly from the Chair at 
about five minutes past 10 o’clock, and 
therefore there could be no necessity 
whatever for reading it again now. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he hoped they might now be allowed to 
come to a decision upon the clause. It 
was a great misfortune, after the clause 
had occupied the attention of the Com- 
mittee for so long a time, that a decision 
should not be arrived at? He had not 
taken any part in the discussion with 
regard to the question of reading the 
clause over again; but difficulties did 
sometimes arise from the House being 
more full at one time than at another, 
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and from Gentlemen who had not heard 
what had passed being unacquainted 
with the particular matters under dis- 
cussion. But it was, he thought, a ques- 
tion of expediency and discretion as to 
what were the occasions on which a 
clause should or should not be read 
again; and, under the present circum- 
stances, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
not persist in his Motion. He fancied 
that most hon. Members in the House 
had their minds pretty well filled on the 
subject, and were in a position to come 
to a decision upon it. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition had not alto- 
gether gathered the exact position in 
which his hon. Friend (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) stood with respect to this 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not be aware that the claim, or the re- 
quest—for, after all, it was nothing 
more than a request, and a reasonable 
one—[Jnterruption.| The Junior Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), 
who presumed — [ Jnterruption.| The 
Junior Lord of the Treasury was not in 
the House when the question was origi- 
nally raised, and seemed to have been 
brought in for the purpose of cheering 
the Prime Minister. [Jnterruption.| If 
the Junior Lord of the Treasury would 
kindly allow him (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) to proceed, and would not 
imitate the extremely evil example of 
some hon. Members, with whom the 
Prime Minister had often to remonstrate 
—([ Interruption. 

HE CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The noble Lord must address himself to 
the Chair. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had been led into these remarks 
on account of the prominent part that 
was taken rather unusually bythe Junior 
Lord of the Treasury. What he wished 
to do was to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
that the Motion for reporting Progress 
—on which he rather hoped his hon. 
Friend would take a Division — was 
brought about by the request—the most 
courteous request—of the hon. Member 
for Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland) to 
the Chair being abruptly and with great 
brusqueness suppressed by the Attorney 
General, and declared to be irregular. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition would not 
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think them wanting in any way in re. 
spect to him, if, in spite of the words 
which had fallen from that right hon, 
Gentleman, and which certainly, on 
ordinary occasions, would have very 
considerable weight, they on that side 
of the House were determined to show 
to Her Majesty’s Government that when 
a minority, even though it might be a 
small minority, made a reasonable ro- 
quest it ought to be respected. They 
were a minority who had on no single 
occasion obstructed or interfered with 
the progress of the Bill. { Cries of “ Oh, 
oh!” and ‘‘ Question !””] He challenged 
any hon. Member who sat on the Minis- 
terial Benches—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question!””] 
That was the Question. He was sup- 
porting a Motion to report Progress—a 
Motion which he said they were entitled 
to make because they had not opposed 
the passing of this Bill through the 
House. He repeated, that a reasonable 
request was made for information, and 
that the Attorney General, presuming on 
the forces which were behind the Go- 
vernment, and on the singular state of 
excitement which had been developed 
among those forces to-night, endea- 
voured brusquely to suppress that re- 
quest. He (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
was sure that if the Leader of the Op- 
position were in possession of all the 
circumstances of the case he would be 
inclined to take a favourable view of the 
position in which those hon. Gentlemen 
who supported the Motion were placed. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) certainly 
hoped that his hon. Friend would go to 
a Division. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was unable 
to follow the noble Lord in the view that 
his right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition had been unable to grasp the 
situation; but, however that might be, 
he did not think the noble Lord was in 
a very much better position himself. 
The noble Lord had stated just now that 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) made a claim and 
a reasonable request to the Government. 
Now, unless his (Mr. Chaplin’s) ears 
had altogether deceived him, it was 
neither a claim nor a request, but 4 
threat, and a threat which had been put 
into practice by the Motion to report 
Progress. He wished to ask hon. (en- 
tlemen on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House in whose interest it was that 
the claim, or request, or threat, had 
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been made? He apprehended that those 
who had been attending to their duties 
in the House—who had sat throughout 
the discussion—were perfectly well in- 
formed at that moment as to the nature 
of the clause under discussion; and, if 
s0, it followed that the claim was made 
entirely on behalf of those who, like 
himself—and he acknowledged that he 
was to blame for not having been pre- 
sent—had absented themselves from the 
House throughout the evening. But 
he did not think, because he had chosen 
to absent himself throughout the even- 
ing, that he should come forward at that 
late hour of the night (12.10), and call 
upon the Chairman of Committees, under 
athreat, to read the clause, the nature of 
which he ought to have instructed him- 
self upon. He should think himself 
guilty of a most impertinent act if he 
did such a thing. He hoped that, under 
the circumstances, his hon. Friend would 
think better than to go to a Division on 
a Motion which could not be justified. 
Mr. GORST said, he did not know 
how long the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chapiin) might have 
been in the House; but it was clear that 
he had entirely failed to acquaint him- 
self with the situation. It was not the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland), 
who made the request to the Govern- 
ment, and that hon. Member had been 
attending in his place throughout the 
discussion. What was asked of the 
Government was, he (Mr. Gorst) was 
bound to say, a fair request, which 
ought to have been conceded in common 
courtesy; because the Prime Minister 
cotld not have forgotton that at 7 
o'clock that evening the Committee ac- 
cepted certain words proposed by the 
Attorney General which were not then 
on the Paper, and which they might 
have waited to have seen put down on 
the Paper for the Evening Sitting. On 
the request—the very courteous request 
—of the Prime Minister, all opposition 
to those words was withdrawn, and the 
words were allowed to be added to the 
Bill; and he (Mr. Gorst) thought that 
courtesy ought to be returned for 
courtesy, and that when a request was 
made, after dinner, by a Member like 
the hon. Member for Evesham, who cer- 
tainly was not a vigorous opponent of 
the Bill, that request ought to have been 
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granted. It appeared to be the desire 
of the Government, and, so far as he 
could judge, it also apppeared to be the 
desire of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, that the Com- 
mittee should divide upon the clause 
without knowing what it was; for he 
would venture to say, without fear of 
contradiction, that not only did the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) not know what it was, but 
there was not a single Member on the 
Front Opposition Bench who knew what 
it was, and he was perfectly certain that 
very few of those who sat opposite on 
the Ministerial side of the House knew 
what it was. Indeed, he was not quite 
sure that even the Prime Minister him- 
self knew exactly how it stood. Of 
course, if it was the desire of the Com- 
mittee to come to a conclusion upon the 
clause when no Member of the Com- 
mittee, or when only a very small mi- 
nority indeed, knew what they were 
voting about, let them do so—let them 
reduce the Parliamentary procedure of 
that House to the absurdity of passing 
such things in such a manner. But it 
really was the fact that these proceed- 
ings in Committee on these Bills were 
pushed to an absurdity, the Government 
relying, not upon the votes of intelli- 
gence, but upon brute force. [ Jnter- 
ruption.| He was sorry to see that cer- 
tain hon. Members were trying to usurp 
the funetions of the Chair by calling 
him to Order. It was absurd for these 
matters to be decided by Members who 
had not heard the arguments. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Motion be- 
fore the Committee was that Progress 
should be reported. 

Mr. GORST said, he was trying, as 
well as the disorderly interruptions of 
hon. Members opposite would permit 
him, to address himself to that question, 
and he was endeavouring to give rea- 
sons why they should not insist on the 
Committee voting upon a clause with 
the terms of which they were not ac- 
quainted; but he was much hindered by 
the disorderly interruptions of hon. 
Members opposite. He was saying that 
the Government ought to rely upon the 
votes of persons who had heard the 
discussions, and who were acquainted 
with the clause upon which they were 
going to vote, and that they ought not 
to rely upon the ignorant votes which 
they could summon in from the Library 


[ Thirteenth Night. | 
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and the Smoking Room to overbear 
those who had been endeavouring to 
support them in passing this Bill, and 
who were simply animated by an honest 
desire to know what it was they were 
voting about. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
was in his place at 7 o’clock when Pro- 
gress was reported, and a few minutes 
after 10 he merely asked that the clause 
might be read, so that he might not be 
in ignorance of what it was he was called 
on to vote upon. If the Attorney Gene- 
ral had simply appealed to him, and 
asked him not to press his request, he 
would at once have given way, as he 
wished to show every courtesy to the 
Government, All he had asked for was 
for honest information, and he was very 
sorry that any debate had been raised 
upon the matter, as he had no desire to 
seo the time of the Committee wasted. 
He merely wished to know where they 
were. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
merely wished to say one word with re- 
gard to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), who had accused him of having 
been guilty of a great act of imperti- 
nence. He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
had not made a threat to the Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman had declared 
that the request made to the Government 
was not a courteous request, but a threat; 
and in saying that he entirely misunder- 
stood the subject. The hon. Gentleman 
was not here himself at the time, or he 
would have known that the request he 
had referred to as not a courteous re- 
quest was that of the hon. Member for 
Evesham (Mr. Dixon-Hartland), and had 
nothing to do with anything that he (Sir 
H. Drummond Wolff) had had to say. 
The kon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire had come up from 
Newmarket, not having assisted in any 
of the debates that day, and he was per- 
fectly unaware that a short time before 
7 o’clock the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
simply at the request of the Prime 
Minister—a request which, no doubt, 
was most courteously made—had with- 
drawn a Notice to report Progress. 
Now, all that was asked for at the pre- 
sent moment was that hon. Members 
might be allowed to know the terms of 
the clause upon which they were asked 
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give the desired information. | ‘ Ques. 
tion!”?] What he was saying was the 
Question. If Progress should now be 
reported, hon. Members would have the 
text of the clause upon the Paper to- 
morrow, and then they would know what 
it really was; but at the present mo. 
ment they were asked to vote upon it 
without knowing what were its terms, 
He, therefore, respectfully put it to the 
Prime Minister to let them know exactly 
what they were going to vote upon, for, 
surely, the right hon. Gentleman did not 
wish them to vote without knowing what 
was the Question before them. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put. 


Tut CHAIRMAN : The “Ayes” have 
it. 

Mr. LEWIS: Sir Arthur Otway— 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
is too late; the Question has been de- 
cided. 

Mr. GORST: I beg to say that the 
hon. Member for Londonderry rose be- 
fore the Question was put. 

‘Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I heard the hon. Member for London- 
derry most distinctly challenge your 
ruling. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I rise to a point of 
Order. If the hon. Member for London- 
derry had not got up, I should have got 
up myself some considerable time ago. 

Tar CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Men- 
ber for Londonderry had risen before I 
put the Question, certainly I should 
have no desire to interfere with him. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER rose to 
Order. When the Ohairman of Cr~- 
mittees gave a decision the other »y's- 
ing, although the right hon. Goutle- 
man admitted that that decision was 
made by mistake, the whole Conserva- 
tive Party protested against any altera- 
tion, and that decision had to stand. 
Now, he (Mr. O’Connor Power) was 
prepared to be guided by one rule ap- 
plicable to all sections of the House; 
but he was not prepared, as a Member 
of the Committee or of the House, to 
have one rule applied to the Conserva- 
tive Party, and another rule applied to 
Irish Members; and he maintained that 
as the decision of the other evening was 
allowed to stand, notwithstanding the 
mistake of the Chairman, the decision 
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withstanding the mistake which affected 
the hon. Member for Londonderry. 

Tot CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would not de- 
tain the Committee for more than a very 
few minutes, simply for the purpose of 
informing hon. Members who desired to 
have the clause read, but who had not 
been able to get it read, what he under- 
stood to be its present condition. He 
thought it was a matter of great import- 
ance that there should be a clear under- 
standing as to what was the present con- 
dition of the clause. He did not wish 
to enter into any discussion as to whe- 
ther it was reasonable or not to ask to 
have the clause read again, seeing that 
it was read by the Chairman at about 
five or ten minutes past 10 o’clock ; but 
it was, perhaps, unfortunate that the 
clause should have been altered in so 
complicated a way that even the Attor- 
ney General had not in his possession an 
actual record of its present condition, or 
he was sure the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would have read it to the Com- 
mittee. Many alterations had been 
made in the clause. In the first place 
—and he begged to call the attention 
of hon. Members to this fact—an altera- 
tion had been made so as not to exclude 
the use as committee rooms of clubs of 
a permanent character. On the other 
hand, a committee room of a candi- 
date could not be hired in any house 
in which refreshment of any kind, whe- 
ther meat or drink, was sold upon the 
premises. He need not say that that 
was a most extraordinary and extreme 
alteration to make, and it would have 
the effect of excluding every room in 
every house of a baker, butcher, or 
grocer, or any class of traders who sold 
refreshment of any kind, whether liquid 
or solid. Another important alteration 
which had been made in the clause was 
that committees were not to be held in 
any school room under a school board. 
But a far more serious and important 
alteration than any he had yet men- 
tioned was one at the end of the clause 
which enabled meetings to be held by 
candidates at licensed houses of every 
description, though they could not have 
committee rooms there. He asked the 


Committee to vote against the clause as it 
stood; and he maintained that they ought 
to do so just because they had no accu- 
rate record of it, if for no other reason. 
He was not going in the least degree to 
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join in the dispute as to the propriety or 
the inconvenience of asking the Chair- 
man to read the clause again ; but as no 
Member of the Government had before 
him an accurate record of the condition 
in which the clause now stood, that 
was an abounding reason why Progress 
should be reported to enable them to see 
the clause in print. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 146; 
Noes 111: Majority 35.—(Div. List, 
No. 164.) 


Clause 16 (Punishment of illegal pay- 
ment, employment, or hiring). 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS moved that Progress be 
reported, it being now 1 o’clock, and 
the House having been sitting since 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leaveto sit again.” —( Jr. Lewis.) 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would sit a little while longer, as 
it was now earlier than the hour at 
which Progress was usually reported. 
He thought he could meet the views of 
hon. Members with regard to Sub-sec- 
tion 2, by agreeing to the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), which was to 
strike out all the words from ‘ hiring” 
to ‘‘shall” in line 20. That would 
have the effect of narrowing the clause 
very much, and if the Committee would 
consent to deal with that matter, he 
would then consent to report Progress. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked whether the Attorney General 
would make any concession with regard 
to the amount of fine? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Salt) proposed to 
reduce the fine to £5; and he thought 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General could see his way to 
reducing it to that amount, that would 
give satisfaction. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the two hon. Mem- 
bers who had Amendments down with 
a view of reducing the fine had been 
called, but had not risen. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he thought that that did not preclude an 
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Amendment being moved, and he should 
move to reduce the fine. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he had not fac- 
tiously opposed the ;Bill, and he should 
not be so discourteous to the Govern- 
ment as not to accede to the appeal, 
although personally he reserved to him- 
self the right to move the omission of 
the sub-section. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KENNY said, he wished to move 
the omission of the words ‘‘one hun- 
dred,’”’ and insert ‘‘ fifty.” His object 
was to make the clause more workable, 
believing that all offences of illegal pay- 
ment would be quite met by a fine of 
£50, instead of £100. He was of opi- 
nion that extreme punishments were 
calculated to prevent the effective work- 
ing of the Act, and that if the Committee 
agreed to this Amendment the working 
of the Act would be very much simpli- 
fied. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
16, to leave out ‘‘one jhundred,” and 
insert “‘ fifty.””-—(I/r. Kenny.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
Committee would realize that he had 
yielded as far as he could. He must 
point out that this section imposed no 
imprisonment, but simply a money fine, 
and even that fine might be reduced 
within the discretion of the tribunal. 
This was a matter of very small import- 
ance, and he hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. LEAMY asked whether there 
was to be an appeal in every case? Be- 
cause he did not think it would be right 
to enable magistrates to impose a fine of 
£50 without an appeal. If this was to 
be a matter for summary conviction, the 
right of appeal would be given under 
the Summary Jurisdiction Acts; but it 
would never do to allow magistrates to 
impose a fine of £50 upon a man with 
whose political opinions they differed. 
He would ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether conviction under this 
section would come under the Petty Ses- 
sions Act in Ireland? If that were so, 
he should see no objection to the section 
standing. 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 





Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL pop 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, he be- 
lieved there could be no doubt that this 
matter would come under the provisions 
of the Petty Sessions Act, and that, there. 
fore, there would be an appeal. 

Mr. WARTON said, that he was not 
anxious as to whether the amount was 
£50 or £100; but there was a far more 
important question arising here than 
that. The Attorney General had stoutly 
resisted an Amendment proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
with a view to the summary punishment 
of election improprieties during an elec- 
tion. There was nothing in the clause 
just passed, or in this clause, to prevent 
instant action being taken for illegal 
payment, employment, or hiring, while 
the election was proceeding; and he 
wished to point out the importance of 
considering the practicability of the 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. He hoped the Attorney 
General would consider whether he 
could carry out that Amendment with 
regard to treating and other crimes 
which had been passed by for the pre- 
sent, for it seemed to him that the only 
practical way of putting down all kinds 
of election crimes was by dealing with 
them on the spot. He thought they 
might fully trust the magistrates not to 
be led away by political feelings, or to 
turn a case one way or another by reason 
of political considerations, but to act 
entirely on the evidénce before them. 
The Attorney General had been strangely 
inconsistent in rejecting the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and then 
allowing certain crimes to be punished, 
as they could be under this section, while 
an election was actually proceeding. 
The Attorney General had rejected the 
Amendment because he chose to assume 
that magistrates would not do their duty 
in consequence of his allowing them to 
act while an election was proceeding in 
eases of illegal payment, employment, 
or hiring. If there was any sincerity in 
the Government in wishing to put down 
bribery, the only effective way to do that 
was to have a tribunal on the spot to 
punish crimes as they were committed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. and learned Member to speak more 
to the Question before the Committee. 
There is not a word about tribunal in 
this clause. 
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Mr. WARTON said, the words ‘‘sum- 
mary conviction”’ were in the clause, 
and if the Government took objection 
upon that ground it would be the duty 
of the Committee to scrutinize every line 
very closely; and the next time that 
occurred he should move an Amendment 
to draw attention to the thorough incon- 
sistency and hypocrisy of the Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that the 
statement just made by the Attorney 
General, in reply to the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), was calcu- 
lated to mislead the Committee. The 
Attorney General for Ireland had said 
that in Ireland there would be an ap- 
peal. That might be so; but the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman rather im- 
plied that there would also be an appeal 
in England. Was it not the fact that 
in England there would be no ap- 
peal at all? He wished to ask the At- 
torney General to state distinctly whe- 
ther, under this clause, imposing a fine 
without imprisonment, in England there 
would be any appeal whatever ? Would 
it not come under Section 19 of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act, which gave 
an appeal only when there was impri- 
sonment ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland had stated that there would be 
an appeal under the Petty Sessions Act 
in Ireland. Under the English Act an 
appeal only lay when there was im- 
prisonment, and therefore under this 
clause there would be no appeal. This 
question of tribunal and appeal would 
come underconsideration upon Clause 29, 
or it could be dealt with under Clause 
51. 

Mr. WARTON protested against the 
habit of the Attorney General of re- 
ferring the Committee to subsequent 
clauses. It was important they should 
enter on a discussion of this point. The 
Attorney General allowed the magis- 
trates to summarily convict in some 
cases, but not in others. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should like to 
have a little more information upon this 
clause. He thought it was desirable 
that the Attorney General should take 
steps to gather whether an appeal could 
be allowed in such cases. He remem- 


bered a case in a recent election where 
a2 enormous amount of damage was 
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done in a borough—several thousand 
pounds’ worth of injury to property—and 
in respect to which parties were sum- 
moned before the magistrates. There was 
a whip-up of magistrates, the Mayor was 
there on theBench, and he was scheduled 
afterwards by the Commission, and he 
was assisted by other magistrates, whose 
names were also subsequently scheduled, 
and by the casting vote of the Mayor 
they succeeded in rejecting the claims 
of those persons whose property had 
been damaged. Having this instance 
in his mind, he thought that a more un- 
fortunate tribunal than borough magis- 
trates for deciding matters of this kind 
could not beimagined. He hoped, there- 
fore, some form of appeal would be 
provided. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, the 
hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment could not have looked at Clause 51. 
If he referred to that clause he would 
find that, as the Bill stood, a person 
feeling himself aggrieved might appeal 
to Quarter Sessions. He hoped the At- 
torney General would consider, in rela- 
tion to that provision, whether he could 
give the same tribunal jurisdiction in 
the direction as to which the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) was so anxious. But, as the Bill 
stood, the Amendment was open to all 
the objections the Attorney General 
pointed out. He did not entertain dis- 
trust of the magistrates; there might be 
some bad, but he did not believe there 
were grounds for any general distrust ; 
but for the sake of the magistrates, and 
the possibility of there being any such 
distrust, it was very undesirable to trust 
to them entirely. He only rose to point 
out that there was an appeal under the 
Bill, and in the discussion of that clause 
there would be a more proper oppor- 
tunity for entertaining this proposal. 

Mr. KENNY said, under the circum- 
stances, and as Clause 51 provided for 
an appeal for any person aggrieved 
under Section 16, it was not necessary 
to press the Amendment, and he would, 
with permission, withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
17, after the word “is,’”’ to insert the 


word “ personally.”—(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
| Thirteenth Night. | 
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Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
18, to leave out from after the word 
‘‘hiring”’ to the word ‘‘shall” in line 
20.—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Amendment he had to propose had 
reference to the clause as it originally 
stood; but the object was one in which 
the Attorney General participated. There 
was nothing in the Bill to punish any 
Association, the agent of which had been 
guilty of illegal practices; it merely 
punished the agent, merely subjecting 
him to a penalty of £100; but if the 
Association were also punished, and a 
certain stigma placed upon it, gentle- 
men who were asked to subscribe to the 
Association would naturally be some- 
what chary of associating with a body 
which had been punished for illegal 
practices. He was informed by legal 
friends that the Amendment, as it stood, 
was inadmissible, for it was not possible 
to fine an Association—some individuals 
must be made liable; and he would, 
therefore, propose to insert before the 
word ‘ Association” the words ‘the 
committee or directing authority of.” 
The Attorney General would see the 
object he desired to gain; and if he 
preferred other words, or would under- 
take to insert words to meet the object, 
he (Lord George Hamilton) would leave 
the matter to him. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 20, add the following snb- 
section :—“ (3.) If the agent of any Association 
shall be guilty of the offence of illegal payment, 
employment, or hiring, or shall aid, abet, or, 
by the payment of money, or in any other 
manner, confirm any such offence, the com- 
mittee or directing authority of such Associa- 
tion shall be guilty of an illegal practice, and 
be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds.” —(Lord George Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.”’ 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the noble 
Lord did not think he gave any promise 
to accept any particular Amendment ; 
he had only given a general opinion as 
to the undue intervention of an outside 
Association. The Amendment would 
go a good deal further than was in- 
tended, for under it any Association, 
the agent of which was guilty of any 
illegal practice during an election, would 
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be liable to a fine of £100. Thus an 
Assurance Office in London might have 
@ person acting as its agent in a distant 
town, and this agent might be proved 
guilty of an illegal practice at an elec. 
tion with which the Company had no 
concern, and yet under the Amendment 
the Directors would be liable to a fine 
of £100. There was evidently a mis- 
carriage of words in the Amendment in 
giving expression to the idea intended 
to be conveyed. He would suggest that 
the noble Lord should withdraw his 
Amendment, and raise the point in a 
more substantial manner later on. 

Mr. WARTON submitted that the 
noble Lord might, by the introduction 
of one word, make «all clear. If the 
word “ political’? were introduced be- 
fore the word “ Association” in the first 
line in the Amendment, then it would 
have no effect on other Associations. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he was afraid the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member would not meet 
what he proposed, for it need not neces- 
sarily be the action of a political Asso- 
ciation ; there were many non-political 
Societies that might materially interfere 
in an election. But he could see that 
the drafting of the Amendment would 
not do. He would take the advice of 
the Attorney General, withdraw the 
Amendment, consult with his legal 
friends, and see if, on Report, he could 
raise the Amendment in some other 
shape. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would move 
toreport Progress, and for this reason. 
In reply to the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) the Attorney General 
intimated that the Bill would not be pro- 
ceeded with beyond the Amendment 
standing in the name of that hon. Mem- 
ber, the omission of Clause 16, and it 
was to be assumed the hon. Member s0 
understood the Attorney General, for he 
had left the House. It was only fair, 
therefore, in his absence, that the clause 
should not be passed, and that the hon. 
Member should have an opportunity of 
urging his objections on the morrow to 
this particular clause. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Jr, 





Biggar.) 
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Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was some 
little misunderstanding on the part of 
the hon. Member for Cavan. He had 
stated distinctly what he proposed to do 
with the clause, and the hon. Member 
for Londonderry, knowing what the 
Amendments were, and knowing that 
the clause would be taken, had left 
with the understanding that the clause 
would be taken, and what he objected 
to would be taken out. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
corroborated him in the impression he 
gathered from the undertaking given 
by the Attorney General; and he cer- 
tainly did think it would not be acting 
in good faith towards the hen. Member 
for Londonderry to pass the clause. It 
could really make no material difference, 
for if there was no objection raised to 
the clause, it would pass at once at the 
next Sitting without discussion. 


The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion :— 


The Chairman stated he thought the 
Noes had it; and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to 
stand up in their places, and Five Mem- 
bers only having stood up, the Chair- 
man declared the Noes had it. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. LEAMY said, he understood that 
while the hon. Member for Londonderry 
was in the House he proposed to move 
the rejection of Sub-section 2; and the 
Attorney General said if the 1st section 
of Clause 16 were allowed to pass, 
and certain other Amendments were 
accepted, it would still be in the power 
of the hon. Member for Londonderry to 
move the rejection of Sub-section 2. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry, it 
seemed to him, had gone away under 
the impression that it was possible for 
him to move the rejection of Sub-sec- 
tion 2; and, in the absence of the hon. 
Member, he was willing to make that 
Motion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was in the 
House when the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry spoke, and his belief was that 
it was understood that if the Amend- 
ment to leave out certain words were 
accepted, the first question to-morrow 
would be that Clause 16 stand part of 
the Bill; and he arranged with the hon. 
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Member to attend punctually at 12 to 
discuss the retention of the clause, and 
the hon. Member left the House under 
that impression. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would not take 
advantage of any mistake, if mistake 
there was; but there really was none. 
It was impossible that the hon. Member 
for Londonderry could misunderstand. 
He informed the hon. Member that he 
was going to accept the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), and that of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst); and thus the clause was ren- 
dered quite different to that which the 
hon. Member for Londonderry had pro- 
posed to strike out; and thereupon that 
hon. Gentleman left the House, willing 
to accept the clause, and he did so im- 
mediately he knew what he (the Attor- 
ney General) was going to do. 

Mr. LEAMY said, that, after this 
statement, he would not press his objec- 
tion. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL [Zords].—[Brxi 205.] 
(Dr. Lyons.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Lyons.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the hon. 
Member when he proposed to take the 
Committee stage? He believed this 
was a Bill very generally accepted, and 
that there was no opposition to its prin- 
ciple; but he, in common with many 
hon. Members, had received a number 
of papers, which seemed to indicate that 
to one clause in the Bill much exception 
was taken. 

Dr. LYONS said, this was not the 
Bill to which the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred—this was not the Bill affecting 
medical men. It was a Bill for a spe- 


cial purpose—for giving the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland power to do that which 
its predecessor, the Queen’s University, 
did—to nominate to the Medical Coun- 











cil. It was a very simple Bill of one 
clause. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, 4th July, 1883. 


Their Lordships met for the despatch 
of Judicial Business only. 

House adjourned at Four o’clock, 

till To-morrow, a quarter 

past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 4th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Pvsuic Bitts — Ordered—First 
Reading — Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * [254]. 

Second Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 5) [224]; 5 Companies Acts 
Amendment * [246]. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Fourteenth Night] 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * [205]. 

Withdrawn—Copyhold Enfranchisement * [60]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0a— 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—[Brx 224.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. John Holms.) 


Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, that, 
before the Bill was read a second time, 
he wished to ask his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. J. 
Holms) what the intention of the Board 
of Trade was in regard to this and other 
Bills which involved the establishment 
of the principle of electric lighting ? He 
understood that there was considerable 
opposition to the’ present Bill, and that 


Dr. Lyons 
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Petitions had been lodged against it, 
If that were so, and he believed he was 
correctly informed in the matter, the 
Bill would appear to come under the 
2nd and 3rd sub-sections {of the 4th 
clause of the Electric Lighting Act of 
last year; and he would, therefore, ask 
his hon. Friend if it was the intention 
of the Board of Trade, under those cir- 
cumstances, to move that the Bill be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee ? 

Mr. J. HOLMS said, that, in reply to 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Gla- 
morganshire, he had to state that this 
was a somewhat novel undertaking, and 
that it was one of the first Provisional 
Order Bills which had come before the 
House since the passing of the Electric 
Lighting Act which proposed to remit 
them to the consideration of the House 
of Commons. It was therefore, perhaps, 
desirable that the matter should be more 
fully considered than would probably be 
necessary under ordinary circumstances. 
In a matter of this kind it was of great 
importance that the regulations should 
at the beginning be completely brought 
under the cognizance of the House. 
Therefore, in the nomination of the 
Committee to inquire into the merits of 
the Bill, the Government would be open 
to consider any suggestion to refer the 
measure to a Hybrid Committee. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE only desired to 
make one remark upon what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. If this parti- 
cular Bill contained principles of novelty 
and importance, the nature of the Com- 
mittee to which it was to be sent was 
well worth consideration; but it would 
be of no use to call upon any Select 
Committee to consider the Bill unless 
there was somebody appointed to bring 
before such Committee any substantial 
points of objection. If the Bill were 
not opposed at all, it appeared to him 
that it would be absolutely useless to 
send it to a Select Committee. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had ascertained at the Vote Office that 
there were at the present moment a 
number of Electric Lighting Bills be- 
fore the House involving all sorts 
of complications ; and, if they were 
going to make a new departure on the 
subject, it was most undesirable that 
Bills of this kind should be run through 
the House without being thoroughly ex- 
amined by a competent Committee, and 
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that every provision should be carefully 
scrutinized before it was passed. It 
seemed to him that these Bills, to a 
certain extent, sinned against the prin- 
ciple which he certainly should have 
thought the President of the Board of 
Trade and Member for Birmingham 
would have insisted upon—namely, the 
principle of local authority and local 
self government. If the principle of 
local self government was worth any- 
thing at all it ought to apply to a mat- 
ter of this kind, which was purely a 
matterforlocal government. He thought 
it was the duty of Parliament to exercise 
great care before it thrust a speculative 
Company,upon the local authorities with 
power to provide electric lighting and 
to tear up the streets without the con- 
sent of such local authorities. In the 
Strand district, which was affected by 
the present Bill, he understood that the 
local authority was strongly opposed to 
the provisions of the Bill, and it was 
most undesirable that an opposed Bill of 
this kind should be run through the 
House without a thorough and compe- 
tent examination. 

Mr. STEVENSON said, that these 
Bills, although unopposed, had under- 
gone a careful examination before their 
provisions had come before the House ; 
and it was no part of the functions of 
the House to facilitate an opposition 
to unopposed Bills. It was quite true 
that the Electric Lighting Act of last 
year was passed without exciting much 
attention at the hands of the House; 
but the Act was the result of an able 
Committee that gave a long time to its 
consideration last year. Under that 
Act these Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders had been prepared, and every 
person interested in the matter had an 
opportunity of being fully heard be- 
fore the Board of ‘Trade, and bring- 
ing forward any objection. It was not 
desirable, he thought, to afford an op- 
portunity for opposition now, where 
hitherto there had been no opposition. 
An unopposed Bill must necessarily go 
before some Committee, in order that 
the clauses contained in it might be 
settled ; but it was a very different thing 
to give facilities for opposition, when 
N0 opposition had been offered at the 
right time. 

Tur CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Sir Anraur Orway) said, he could not 
help thinking that the course proposed 
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by the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
was one which would best commend 
itself to the House, because it afforded 
an opportunity to the House, if it were 
so minded, of referring the Bill to a 
Hybrid Committee, instead of the ordi- 
nary Select Committee. His hon. Friend 
had not prescribed any particular course, 
but said he would afford an opportunity 
to the House, on a future occasion, of 
expressing and giving effect to its opi- 
nion on the matter. For his own part, 
he (Sir Arthur Otway) was rather in- 
clined, seeing the importance of the in- 
terests involved in the matter, to support 
the appointment of a Hybrid Committee; 
but he was perfectly open to be con- 
vinced by the arguments which might 
be used on the other side. In regard to 
unopposed Bills, the operation which 
took place was of a different character 
from that which was generally supposed. 
Unopposed Bills often required a very 
careful examination, and a great deal 
of responsibility was thrown on those 
to whom the duty of examining them was 
intrusted. He must say, speaking for 
himself, that he considered an unopposed 
Electric Lighting Bill just the Bill that 
should be examined as carefully by the 
Committee before whom it was sent as 
an unopposed Bill. He advised the 
House to concur in the course recom- 
mended by the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, and to reserve its decision as 
to the tribunal before whom the Bill 
should go when the nomination of the 
Committee was proposed. It would then 
be for the House to determine whether 
they would refer the whole of these Bills 
to a Hybrid Committee or to an ordinary 
Select Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read asecond time, and committed. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu1 7.] 


(afr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


coMMITIEE. [Progress 8rd July. | 
| FOURTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Tilegal Payment, Employment, or Hiring. 
[Lourtecnth Night. | 
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Clause 17 (Power of High Court and 
election court to except innocent act from 
being illegal practice, &c.). 

Mr.WARTON said, he had an Amend- 
ment before that of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), which 
he was sorry he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of placing on the Paper. It was, 
in line 24, after the word “ election,’’ to 
add the words ‘‘ or the Court of Election 
Commissioners.” They had, in this Bill, 
re-established and strengthened the 
Court of Election Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1852; and it 
was quite possible that in the course of 
the inquiry made before that Court some 
allegation might be made as to one of 
those illegal acts which were not to be 
tried cn Petition, and some candidate or 
agent might suddenly find his character 
affected on some point not raised during 
the trial of an Election Petition. As 
this was an Equity Clause, he was quite 
sure the Attorney General would view 
his Amendment favourably. The prin- 
ciple of Equity should apply whether the 
Court was an Election Petition Court or a 
Court of Election Commissioners—the 
latter Court being carefully preserved by 
the 10th clause of this Bill, which they 
had passed. It seemed to him that it 
would be advisable to leave it open to 
the last moment for some accusation to 
be made of some of these illegal prac- 
tices that they had been dealing with 
during the past day or so against either 
a candidate or an agent, or some other 
person—some accusation that might only 
come out during the evidence, and might 
occur to the surprise of the person or 
persons interested. If it was not 
troubling the Attorney General too 
much, he would urge him to agree to 
these words. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 24, after the words “ Election 
Court,’”’ to insert the words “or a Court of 
Election Commissioners.’’-——(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry to be 
obliged to say ‘‘No”’ to this Amendment, 
which had taken him by surprise. He 
did not wish to give this power to the 
Election Commissioners. The object of 
the clause was to prevent the extreme 
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being inflicted on a candidate in conse- 
quence of some act of inadvertence, 
or from accidental miscalculation com- 
mitted. The Commissioners would onl 
come into play after an Election Petition 
had been determined; and he did not 
wish to delegate such duties as these to 
the three gentlemen who might sit as 
Commissioners. The powers ought to 
be exercised by Judges; and he, there- 
fore, hoped that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not press his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had an Amend- 
ment to slightly extend the clause and 
remedy an omission in drafting. He 
did not propose to go at any length into 
the matter, and would merely suggest 
that after the second ‘‘ agent,” the words 
‘‘or person ”’ should be inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
26, after the second “‘ agent,’’ to insert 
‘‘or person.” —(J/r. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the in- 
sertion of these words would be an im- 
provement. Therefore, he would agree 
to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that as the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
was not in his place, he would move one 
of the Amendments standing in the hon. 
Member’s name—namely, in line 32, 
to leave out ‘‘ payment, employment, or 
hiring.” It seemed to him that if a 
candidate deliberately acted in this way 
by an illegal ‘‘ payment, employment, 
or hiring,” he had a right to suffer the 
penalty. 


[After a pause, the hon. Member re- 
sumed his seat, remarking that he would 
not move the Amendment. | 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that, in the absence of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), he would move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name—namely, 
that after the word “‘ arose,’ to leave out 
these words— 

“From inadvertence, or from accidental mis- 


calculation, or from some other reasonable cause 
of a like nature,” and insert “ from some reason- 
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During his own last election some 
wickedly-intentioned person placarded 
Liverpool with a statement to the effect 
that he had retired in order to contest 
Mid Cheshire, and he was obliged to 
placard the town denying the statement. 
Everybody in the House would know 
that the statement was perfectly untrue. 
Nevertheless, increased expenditure on 
his part was rendered necessary by the 
placard; and if this Act had been in 
force the result might have been that 
the maximum amount of expense might 
have had to be over-stepped at the last 
moment. The Amendment would cover 
a difficulty of that kind. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not accept 
the words proposed. He was willing to 
accept an Amendment which stood in 
the name of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), to make 
such an act as that complained of an 
offence under the Act. He had carefully 
considered the question whether he could 
be more elastic than he had been; and 
though he could not say that it would be 
unconstitutional to give such powers as 
those mentioned by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South- West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) to the 
Judges, nevertheless it would be a very 
great power to confer upon them. A 
candidate might expend a large sum of 
money from what he might consider 
some reasonable cause ; but the Judge 
night take a different view of the reason- 
ableness of the cause. A candidate 
might look upon anything as reasonable 
—such, for instance, as taking some 
thousands of people for a house-to-house 
canvass; but the Judge might think 
that it was a distinctly illegal practice. 
The candidate might say—‘‘ But I could 
not have a house-to-house canvass with- 
out employing a large number of per- 
sons; therefore, in order to carry on my 
election I found it necessary to spend a 
very large sum of money.” He (the 
Attorney General) wished he could acgept 
the Amendment; but he thought the 
Committee would look at the object the 
Government had in view, and would 
agree with them that the law should be 
such that, when it was framed, it should 
compel obedience to it. It seemed to 
him that the words— 

“From inadvertence or from accidental mis- 
calculation, or from some other cause,”’ 
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were sufficient to cover any substantial 
difficulty which might arise. At any rate, 
if these words were found to be insuffi- 
cient, at a later stage he would promise 
to introduce words to obviate any diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that during, 
the discussion on the previous clause he 
had been under the impression that the 
Attorney General placed great reliance 
in the common sense of the Judges. 
Some very important questions had been 
left to their common sense; and, that 
being so, he could not for the life of him 
see why they should not leave it to their 
common sense also to say whether the 
excuse given for a payment was a “ rea- 
sonable’’ one ornot. Surely, the power 
ought to be left with them of saying that 
the candidate ought not to be mulcted 
in a very heavy penalty for some ex- 
penditure that he might feel himself 
bound to incur. If they were to rely at 
all upon the Judges, they might, at least, 
leave them to say whether a reasonable 
cause existed for an expenditure. He 
did not suppose any Judge would look 
upon such an expenditure as the pay- 
ment of thousands of persons for the 
purpose of a house-to-house canvass as 
a reasonable expenditure ; and that was 
the only point the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General raised as 
a reason why he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
should like to see the words the At- 
torney General proposed to accept, on 
the Motion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), to make 
acts such as had been referred to offences 
under the measure. He should like to 
know what the Attorney General pro- 
posed to do, so that on Report he might 
suggest some other words to meet the 
case he had in his mind, if the sug- 
gestion of the Government was not 
sufficient. 

Mr. WARTON looked upon these 
words as very satisfactory, with the ex- 
ception of those ‘‘of a like nature,” 
which would tend too much to limit the 
discretion of the Judge. What acts 
could be committed which would be ‘of 
a like nature” to ‘inadvertence or ac- 
cidental miscalculation?” It seemed to 
him that the clause would be much 
more satisfactory if these words were 
omitted. 


M | Fourtecnth Night.) 
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Tox ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if he struck out 
the words ‘of a like nature,” he should 
be practically accepting the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross). As to circum- 
stances of a like nature, it seemed to 
him that, supposing a candidate was de- 
ceived by the statement of some person 
who came to him for money, and who 
said that he had been employed, when, 
as a matter of fact, he had not, such a 
circumstance as that wouldapply. Again, 
a candidate, or an agent, might be mis- 
led in making an appointment, or he 
might be misled into asserting that he 
had had a certain clerk in his employ- 
ment, when, as a matter of fact, he had 
not. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON submitted that the 
words in Sub-section (¢)— 

“That such notice of the application has 
been given in the county or borough for which 
peed election was held as to the Court seems 
would not render the provision more 
satisfactory. This was an unnecessary 
provision, and if the Attorney General 
would omit all unnecessary provisions 
from his Bill he would get the measure 
through much more rapidly. If a man 
considered himself entitled to relief from 
the penalties of the Bill he would be 
sure to make application, and to give 
notice of it. Therefore, it was quite un- 
necessary to retain these words. The 
Committee had had several of these 
absurdities before, and it was quite 
time they had done with them, if they 
were to make progress with the Bill. 
He would move the omission of Sub- 
section {c). 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (c).—( dr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thonght the sub- 
section ought to remain. [Mr. Warton : 
Why?] It should be retained for this 
reason—that the error to be provided 
against arose out of a public transaction 
—namely, the election. The constituency 
were interested in the question of the 
relief claimed, and might object to its 





being afforded. Therefore, in order that | 
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the matter should not be decided behing 
the backs of the constituency, provision 
should be made for advising them of 
what was going to take place. The sub. 
section would provide for this notice 
which would give the constituency an 
opportunity of making themselves keard, 
if necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he would now 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
name, and which was consequential 
upon the Amendment which had been 
already accepted. It was in page 8, 
line 2, after ‘‘agent,” insert “or 
person.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, 
line 2, after the word “ agent,” to 
insert the words ‘or person.’’—(Hr. 


Gibson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he would submit 
whether it would not be better to say 
‘‘such person?” The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
see that the words ‘‘ such person ’’ would 
identify, without the possibility of mis- 
take, the personintended. They had used 
the words ‘‘such candidate ;” and he 
thought that to be accurate, and to be 
in keeping with the provisions they had 
adopted, they should here employ the 
word ‘‘such.” If they did not adopt 
this Amendment they would not be able 
to say who the person was. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consent to 
the insertion of the words ‘‘ or person” 
after the word ‘‘ agent,” in line 8 of page 
8, striking out the word “or,” in line 7. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
7, to leave out the second ‘ or.” —( dr. 
Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
8, after the word ‘‘agent,”’ insert the 
words ‘or person.” —( Jr. Attorney 
General.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Election Expenses. 


Clause 18 (Nomination of election 
agent). 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, he wished to 


propose, in page 8, line 12, to insert 
after the word ‘‘ person,” the words 
«not himself.” He had personal know- 
ledge of two hon. Members who sat in 
that House, and who were their own 
election agents ; and he therefore thought 
it quite reasonable that this Amend- 
ment should be adopted. [Cries of 
“Agreed!’?] He quite understood that 
it was “ agreed ; ’’ but he should like to 
ask the Attorney General what he meant 
by the words ‘‘so far as circumstances 
admit” in the Amendment which he was 
about to move? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said that, if a man was 
his own agent, why should these words 
be put in at all? But, surely, for all 
practical purposes, if a candidate man- 
aged his own election he took the part 
of an agent under the Act; and all the 
pains and penalties attaching to offences 
by agents under the Act should attath 
to him. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, he thought he had 
explained this matter already to the 
Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, he would now move 
an Amendment which had been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. He had received a great 
many communications, both in public 
and private, that there were many pur- 
poses for which the candidate might 
wish to be his own agent. He did not 
think it would occur very often, Still, 
ne could not deny that if a candidate 
chose to be his own agent he should be 
allowed to undertake the duties. 


Amendment proposed, 
_ In page 8, line 14, after the word “ agent,” 
insert as a new sub-section—‘‘ A candidate may 
name himself as an election agent, and there- 
upon shall, so far as circumstances admit, be 
subject to the provisions of this Act both as a 
candidate and as an election agent; andany re- 
ference in this Act to an election agent shall be 
construed to refer to the candidate acting in 
his capacity of election agent.”"—(Mr. Attorney 


General.) 
Question proposed, ‘That those words 
® there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he really thought 
that if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would study these words carefully he 
Would come to the conclusion that they 
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would have a most injurious—he might 
say a most tremendous—result. He 
(Mr. Warton) intended to formally move 
the rejection of all the words after the 
word ‘‘agent,”’ in line 3 of the clause, 
for the reason that they were not suffi- 
ciently limited. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said by his Amendment that 
any reference in this Act to an election 
agent might refer to the candidate. The 
words were far too wide. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Warton) would, perhaps, 
allow him to interrupt him. The whole 
of the sub-section was covered by the 
words ‘“‘ and thereupon,” which provided 
that until the man chose to occupy the 
two positions of candidate and agent 
the difficulties in question would not 
occur. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
saw the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt) had an Amendment on the Paper, 
to leave out Sub-section 3, which said— 

“One election agent only shall be appointed 
for each candidate; but the appointment may 
be revoked, and in the event of such revocation 
or his death, whether such an event is before, 
during, or after the election, then forthwith 
another election agent shall be appointed, and 
his name and address declared in writing to the 
returning officer, who shall forthwith give public 
notice of the same.” 


He wished to ask a question about this 
sub-section. What did it mean? What 
would follow it? Would all acts done 
by the former agent—for instance, the 
appointment of the sub-agents—cease 
to hold good the moment the agent 
ceased to hold his position? Supposing 
an agent was appointed, and for certain 
reasons it was necessary to revoke his 
appointment, would all those whom 
he had appointed cease to occupy an 
official capacity ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that that was not 
his intention. He had not had his at- 
tention called to the matter; but when 
he looked into it, if he found that it was 
necessary to provide that the people 
appointed by the agent should continue 
at their posts he would introduce words 
to effect that object. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 
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Dr. LYONS said, he wished to call 
attention to an Irish Act of Geo. IV., 
c. 58. It appeared that the general 
principle of this Act was to diminish the 
expense of candidates to the sum therein 
mentioned. In Schedule B the candi- 
date was to pay a sum not exceeding 
£100 to the agent. This measure, he 
believed, still remained; and as he did 
not find it mentioned in the Schedule of 
this Bill, he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General to this— 
that if that measure continued in opera- 
tion, it would entail a charge of £100 
on the candidate in addition to the other 
expenses. He did not think that this 
was contemplated by the Legislature in 
this matter. The object of the Bill, he 
understood, was to minimize the expen- 
diture. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Act referred to 
by the hon. Member (Dr. Lyons) was 
an Irish one; but the present was a 
general measure, which probably would 
override the provisions of that Act. He 
would, however, look into the point. 
But he would clear up what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had said. If he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
would look at Clause 19, Sub-section 4, 
he would find these words— 

‘The appointment of a sub-agent shall not 
be vacated by the election agent who appointed 
him ceasing to be an election agent, but may 
be revoked by the election agent for the 
time being of the candidate, and in the event 
of such revocation, or of the death of a sub- 
agent, another sub-agent may be appointed, and 
his name and address.”’ 

The right hon. Gentleman would find 
the point he had raised answered in 
those words. 

Dr. LYONS said, he was not aware 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had put the Act to 
which he had drawn attention in the 
Schedule. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) promised to consider the 

oint. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he should like to 
suggest to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General whether it 
would not be desirable, in a Bill of this 
sort, to make a Schedule of fees for the 
unavoidable expenses at elections of 
such persons as polling clerks, persona- 
tion agents, and so on. In the Ballot 
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Act there was a Schedule; but it was 
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these people pretended they had per. 
formed other duties for which they were 
not at all appointed, and in that way 
endeavoured to extort more than their 
regular fees from the candidate. Hg 
would suggest to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether it would not be 
desirable, so far as possible, in the Scho. 
dule attached to the Bill, to lay down 
what should be the fees? As to the 
election agents, they knew very well, 
by the measure quoted by the hon. 
Member for the City of Dublin (Dr, 
Lyons), that £100 was a legal fee in 
Ireland; but in many cases in that 
country the agents contrived to get much 
larger sums. Sometimes it happened 
that agents who were employed, and 
who were not conducting agents, insisted 
on much higher fees than the election 
agent would be entitled to under the 
Bill. He had heard of a case, during 
the Election of 1874, in an Irish county, 
where an assistant solicitor claimed a 
fee of 150 guineas from one of the can- 
didates. The ground of his claim was 
not that he had given services which had 
occupied certain time, but that his poli- 
tical influence was worth a considerable 
amount, and that, therefore, he should 
be paid the large fee he claimed. He 
(Mr. Biggar) considered that these 
charges were great evils, and that ina 
Bill of this sort, to prevent a candidate 
from controversy or annoyance of dis- 
cussion with solicitors and others, there 
should be a Schedule of fees attached 
to the Bill. Such a Schedule would be 
a ready answer to any fraudulent claim. 
He would urge upon the Attorney Ge- 
neral the desirability of accepting this 
suggestion. He should be very gladif 
the Attorney General would give him 
his attention. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to be discussing some 
other matter with his Colleagues, while 
he (Mr. Biggar) was speaking. Under 
the circumstances, there was nothing 
for him to do but to repeat what he had 
said before. 


[The hon. Memser proceeded to re 
peat his observations. | 


Tuz OHAIRMAN: I must call the 
attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that he is repeating every word he 
has just addressed to the Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Chairman was 
perfectly right. The reason, as he ha 
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ment, was simply this—during the time 
he had been addressing the Committee 
the Attorney General had been in con- 
yersation with his Colleagues. He 
(Mr. Biggar) had wished to elicit a re- 
ply; but, seeing that the hon. and 
learned Member was conversing all the 
time with the Under Secretary of State 
forthe Home Department, he had had 
no opportunity of knowing what had 
been said. 

Tue ATTORNEY [GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his attention had 
not been diverted from the substance of 
the hon. Member’s remarks. Now, this 
question of extortion was of peculiar 
interest to the county of Cavan, and to 
the hon. Member (Mr. Biggar), who 
seemed to have been unfortunate in that 
county, seeing that so strong a man 
had been unable to prevent overcharge. 
But the charges the hon. Member had 
alluded to for polling clerks, persona- 
tion agents, and others were regulated 
by the Act of 1875. Probably the 
hon. Member would study that Act a 
little more, and if he did, he would 
find that beyond a certain sum the can- 
didate was not bound to pay one single 
farthing. However, there ought to be 
no fear of any clashing between this 
and any Irish Act of Parliament; and 
if it were found that inconvenience arose 
in this way he would promise to ob- 
viate that later on. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
hon. Member for the City of Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) had done good service by 
calling attention to this Irish Act. All 
through this Bill he saw that the posi- 
tion of the conducting agents was left 
in a state of studied ambiguity. He 
was at a loss to discover what was in- 
tended by the Attorney General with re- 
gard to these conducting agents. What 
did the hon. and learned Member pro- 
pose that they should receive in future— 
was it £100, £150, £200, or more? 
Was it intended to allow a large pay- 
ment to be made, not for any corrupt 
purpose, but to secure the best class of 
men to do the work? If they prevented 
candidates employing first-class men who 
were accustomed to work of this kind, 
they necessarily drove them to the em- 
ployment of a lower stamp of men, who 
would do the business of an election, 
perhaps, in a way which probably was 
not contemplated by the Bill. If they 
compelled the candidates to go to a low 
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and inferior class of agents, they might 
only be able probably to secure the ser- 
vices of those who had become parties 
to practices which the Bill condemned. 
He (Mr. Gibson) had not been able to 
put any meaning upon the words in 
Clauss 25, which said— 

“So far as circumstances admit, this Act shall 
apply to a claim for his remuneration by an 
election agent, and to the payment thereof in 
like manner as if he were any other creditor, 
and if any difference arises respecting the 
amount of such claim,” &c. 


The Committee would there note the 
fact, ‘‘so far as circumstances admit.” 
What was the meaning of those words? 
He (Mr. Gibson) had the honour to re- 
present a constituency (the University of 
Dublin) where any question of this kind 
was not likely to arise ; but he had very 
carefully considered the point, and he 
did not think that the Government could 
have any distinct or definite view pre- 
sent to their minds as to whether this 
Bill was intended to apply to the claim 
of conducting agents; and if it was in- 
tended to apply to them, whether it was 
with the view of keeping them down or 
the reverse. He would not, however, 
at the present moment, press the Attor- 
ney General for an answer as to the 
meaning of those words. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would give the 
answer at once. The words quoted by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would apply to the claim of a conducting 
agent, as it would apply to the claim of 
any other creditor. They meant that 
the claim must be sent in to the Return- 
ing Officer, and it did not in any way 
affect the question of amount. This 
question had been discussed already, 
and it had been asked—‘‘ Can you get 
good agents for the payment of £100?” 
Well, in his own experience he had 
found that, as a rule, the better the 
election agents were the less money they 
wanted ; in fact, the best agents he had 
ever known had been those who had 
refused to take a farthing remuneration. 
They worked not for money, but for 
their Party. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Would the hon. and learned Member 
give me the address of some of these 
agents ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the noble Lord 
would not require the address of these 
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gentlemen, as there were other in- 
fluences at work upon which he could 
rely. These agents did what they could 
—they did their best—for their Party, 
and felt in doing it that they were 
performing the highest duty of citizen- 
ship. Personally, he had no fear in re- 
gard to this matter. The hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) had ac- 
quiesced in his view of the matter. He 
could not define the amount an agent 
was to have, and the agent must take 
his chance with other persons. As he 
had said, it was very often more advis- 
able to appeal to the political views of 
these gentlemen than to discuss the 
amount of remuneration they were to 
have. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he himself en- 
tertained very strong opinions as to the 
class of agents which should be em- 
ployed, and as tothe maximum remu- 
neration to be fixed in the Bill; and he 
thought it might be fairly considered 
whether that remuneration might not be 
dealt with in the Schedule, apart from 
this other expenditure. They must, of 
course, have election agents. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that this 
was a question of very great importance, 
and was not to be shirked in this way 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General. It was all very well 
to talk about men working for nothing. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman might 
be able to get some people to work for 
him for nothing ; but that fact would be 
entirely owing to his position. The 
people might expect to get something 
through the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s influence, seeing the position he 
held in connection with the Government, 
and might be willing to conduct his 
election for the sake of the interest they 
took in the success of the Party. But 
the ordinary agent exercised his functions 
from a business point of view, and ex- 
pected to be properly remunerated. In 
nine cases out of ten the election agents 
expected to be paid, and they would 
not get a respectable and able election 
agent unless they gave him a respect- 
able fee. One of the reasons why he 
should move the rejection of the Bill, 
when the proper time came, was be- 
cause there was no provision in it for 
the payment of respectable agents. 

“Oh!” ] It was all very well for hon. 

embers to say ‘‘Oh!’’ This was a 

question which had to be faced. They 


The Attorney General 
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had a provision in the Bill for the em. 
ployment of one agent, and no more, 
and the 4th part of the Ist Schedule 
dealt with the expenses of all the people 
employed—in fact, all the election ex. 
penses were lumped together in what was 
a most absurdly small sum. There was 
no provision for the employment of a 
decent agent, and all that could be given 
to him would be as much as would be 
squeezed out of the ridiculously small 
maximum. A respectable agent required 
to be paid 100, 200, or 300 guineas, 
Unéer any circumstances, they would 
have the option of being able to work for 
nothing, or not. Ifthe hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General could 
point out whether there was any pro- 
vision for the payment of a respectable 
agent, he (Mr. Warton) should with- 
draw a great deal of his opposition to 
the measure. The great majority of 
these agents were men of business, and 
knew their value, and they should be 
paid a fair price; and if they were not 
in the rare position that the Attorney 
General himself might be in of being 
able to secure agents without payment, 
they would have to resort to disrepu- 
table means, and the result would be 
that elections would be disreputably 
conducted. If there was one thing more 
necessary for the proper application of 
this measure than another, it was that 
candidates should have the power of 
employing respectable agents. In this 
matter the Attorney General seemed to 
have a supreme contempt for the in- 
terest of his followers. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he did not 
propose to trespass at any length upon the 
patience of the Committee. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”] 
Hon. Members seemed to be impatient; 
but he could assure them that he was not 
going to prolong the discussion upon 
this or upon any other clause. What 
he merely wished to suggest was that 
hon. Gentlemen who, in the future, in- 
tended to be candidates at elections 
need not trouble themselves about this 
Clause 18, or any of the succeeding 
clauses, because he could not conceive 
the possibility of any candidate escaping 
under the clauses which preceded Clause 
18. He did not believe, for a moment, 
that if Election Judges began at Clause 
1, in trying Election Petitions, that any 
candidate in the world, whoever he 
might be, would ever succeed in reach- 
ing Clause 18. He did not intend to 
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repeat the arguments which they had 
so frequently heard about pitfalls and 
man-traps, and things of that kind ; but 
he was satisfied that no candidate would 
ever be abie to wriggle through all the 
meshes of the clause if Election Judges 
were left the option of interpreting the 
Act according to their lights. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had refused to give a discretion 
to the Judges in dealing with these 
eases. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had been most candid. He had ad- 
mitted, as to the grounds upon which he 
(the Attorney General) urged the ac- 
ceptance of this Bill, that the evil of 
bribery was so great—[ Cries of ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!”’] This certainly seemed to him 
to be the Question. He did not wish to 
waste the time of the Committee. He 
very seldom took up its time, and he 
could say to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they were only wasting time by in- 
terrupting him. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
said that he believed himself, under this 
Bill, innocent candidates might be con- 
victed and punished ; but that the evils 
they wished to put a stop to were so 
great that it was necessary, for the sake 
of purity of election, that here and there 
an innocent person should suffer. It 
amounted, therefore, to *this—picking 
pockets in a crowd was an illegal prac- 
tice, and, therefore, those who collected 
crowds took part in that practice. Gen- 
tlemen who addressed meetings collected 
crowds, and, therefore, were guilty of 
illegal practices. When an observation 
to the effect that the train was going too 
fast was made, the reply was—‘‘ Oh! 
but there is a brakesman at the end.” 
The Schedule was the brakesman which 
was to put everything right. 

_ Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to say 
just one word in reply to the Attorney 
General in an observation he had made. 
He (Mr. Biggar) had not specially re- 
ferred to the County of Cavan. He had 
seen much greater extortion elsewhere 
than he had ever known practised in 
Cavan. Candidates were put to a great 
deal of annoyance by some people—no 
doubt, in many cases, through blunder- 
ing—endeavouring to extort more than 
they were entitled to. The hon. Mem- 


ber for the County of Londonderry (Sir 
Thomas M‘Clure) could give instances 
of wholesale claims of this kind. The 
Government had declared that their 
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primary object in introducing this Bill 
was to make elections as pure as pos- 
sible. Well, he (Mr. Biggar) wished to 
further that object; and, therefore, he 
would suggest, in order to lower ex- 
penses generally, and to have an elec- 
tion carried on as purely as possible, 
there should be a power to employ re- 
spectable agents. He, for one, should 
be highly satisfied to see elections puri- 
fied and election expenses reduced. 

Mr. HICKS said, that having, in 
nearly every Division on this Bill, sup- 
ported Her Majesty’s Government, he 
took this occasion to urge upon the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the absolute ne- 
cessity of having some scale of fees for 
the payment of agents. He was perfectly 
aware that in some counties and bo- 
roughs agents had conducted elections 
without any remuneration whatever ; 
but, because that had been done in some 
cases, it did not at all follow that either 
those persons would do it again, or 
that any other agents would desire to do 
it. Because some gentlemen had worked 
for nothing, it did not follow that 
when their places had to be filled by 
others, those successors would be will- 
ing to give candidates the benefit of 
their opinions and hard work on the 
same terms. When they were, under 
this Bill, to have a maximum sum for 
expenses, it appeared to him highly de- 
sirable that they should have a clear 
and distinct scale for the payment of 
election agents, seeing how important 
it was, not only in the interest which 
this Bill was professedly brought for- 
ward to serve, but in the interest of 
candidates. He wished to see their elec- 
tions conducted as purely as possible. 
Candidates should be given an oppor- 
tunity of employing the best election 
agents that were to be had, and to pay 
them not what were exorbitant, but what 
were reasonable sums. He, therefore, 
trusted that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would see his way to meet the 
reasonable wishes expressed in so many 
parts of the House in regard to the 
preparation of a scale of fees. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, several hon. 
Gentlemen seemed very much afraid of 
being overcharged by solicitors; but, 
so far as his experience went, there were 
other people beside solicitors who made 
exorbitant charges. In fact, he did not 
see how solicitors could overcharge, as 
their fees were settled by law, and they 
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could not enforce more. When, however, 
they came to settle a question of this 
kind, it was highly objectionable that 
they should have nothing to guide them. 
He thought that an officer should be ap- 
pointed to tax the charges, not only of 
solicitors, butof all the persons employed. 

Mr. TOMLINSON protested against 
the idea that it was possible to conduct 
elections by means of agents who were 
unpaid for their services. If Members 
of the Committee only considered for a 
moment what the duties of election 
agents were, and what a disturbance the 
acceptance of such a post entailed in the 
business of a solicitor’s office, they would 
see at once that they would never be able 
to employ the best men unless they paid 
them properly for their services. An 
election agent had to work night and 
day, to leave all his ordinary clients 
unattended to, and to perform various 
duties, many of them of a most dis- 
agreeable character. He had to come 
in contact with people who might some 
day or other be possible clients, and run 
the risk of incurring unpopularity with 
them by having to decline their services. 
Nothing would be worse, in a case of 
this kind, than to drive candidates to 
the employment of solicitors of inferior 
standing in the Profession. He did not 
believe that in all parts of the country 
they could find a class of men who were 
ready to undertake all the labours and 
inconveniences of election agency with- 
out receiving due reward for their pro- 
fessional services. 

Mr. GORST said, he had listened 
attentively to the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), who, he 
was aware, had had a great deal of 
experience in election matters. How- 
ever, he (Mr. Gorst) could only corro- 
borate what had fallen from the Attor- 
ney General. In his experience a great 
number of gentlemen, both barristers 
and solicitors, had acted as election 
agents, conducting important, difficult, 
and intricate elections, and at the end 
had declined to receive any remunera- 
tion whatever. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he could also corroborate what had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham. Some of the 
most influential solicitors in the West 
of England had given their services to 
candidates during elections without pay- 
ment. 


Mr. Findlater 
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Mr. HICKS (who was received with 
criesof ‘‘ Divide!’’) protested against the 
interruptions in which some hon. Mem- 
bers greeted those who wished to take 
part in the legitimate discussion of the 
clauses of the Bill. He believed it 
was perfectly open to any hon. Member— 
indeed, it was his privilege—to point 
out as distinctly, and, under any cir. 
cumstances, as shortly as he could, the 
views he entertained upon the question 
before the Committee ; and he thought 
the interruptions with which hon. Mem- 
bers on the opposite side of the House 
very often met the statements of hon. 
Gentlemen were more than likely to pro- 
long the debate than shorten it. He 
wished to say a word or two in answer 
to the remark that had fallen from 
hon. Members opposite, that candidates 
were fearful of being overcharged by 
solicitors. He (Mr. Hicks) had not en- 
tertained any such idea. The object he 
had in rising was to point out how de- 
sirable it was that clients should have 
an opportunity of paying their agents 
a reasonable sum, and not that those 
agents should be left to perform their 
difficult duties, and receive in payment 
simply what remained of the maximum 
sum at their disposal for the conduct 
of the election. He thought it was de- 
sirable that they should have the remu- 
neration of the election agents placed 
clearly and distinctly as the first charge 
on the expenses of the election. He 
wished to repudiate any idea of casting 
a reflection on so honourable a body of 
men as the solicitors who interested 
themselves in election matters; on the 
contrary, he was desirous of their 
receiving full remuneration for their 
trouble. 

Mr. NEWZAM NICHOLSON pointed 
out to the Attorney General that the 
man who got his election agent for 
nothing was able to spend a great deal 
more on other matters than those who 
had to pay their election agents. It 
would be advisable that they should 
have in the Schedule a certain sum to be 
paid to election agents, and another sum 
to be paid for the ordinary election ex- 
penses. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Nomination of deputy elec- 
tion agent as sub-agent). 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that 
before they came to the Amendments on 
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the Paper, he wished to put a question 
to the Attorney General about the sub- 
agents. He viewed with great appre- 
hension the appointment of these agents, 
as it would be necessary to have a large 
number of them, one being necessary 
ineach polling place. He would sug- 
gest to the Attorney General whether 
he would not deal with these Gentlemen 
specifically in the clause, seeing that the 
conditions in regard to this matter in 
counties differed very essentially from 
those in boroughs. The clause, as it 
stood, did not convey a sufficiently spe- 
cific idea on the subject to his mind ; 
and as the employment of these agents 
was open to possible abuse, he thought 
it was desirable that they should have 
the matter specifically dealt with. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that if the 
hon. Gentleman would read the clause 
he would find that it referred to the Ist 
Schedule, which satisfactorily dealt with 
this question. Some boroughs would 
always be regarded in the nature of 
counties. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished tomove an Amendment. . After 
allthey had done in Clause 16 it was 
clear that this clause should be arranged 
to suit it. They had stated in Clause 16 
that “illegal payment, employment, or 
hiring,” was an illegal practice; and he 
would call attention to Sub-section 4 of 
the present clause, which said that— 

“The appointment of a sub-agent shall not 

be vacated by the election agent who appointed 
him ceasing to be election agent, but may be 
revoked by the election agent for the time being 
of the candidate.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
alluded to that as answering an objection 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had taken 
earlier on. All that would have to be 
done would be to put in words to extend 
the provisions of Sub-section 4 of this 
clause to all appointments made by the 
agent. His present Amendment was to 
leave out, in page 8, line 39, to the end 
of clause after the word “ accordingly.” 
These words provided that the candidate 
should suffer the penalties imposed by 
the Bill as if an illegal act had been the 
act or default of the election agent, and 
not the sub-agent. 

Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
39, after the word “accordingly,” to 


leave out to end of OClause.—(Sir R. 
Assheton Cross.) 





Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had stated, over 
and over again, that he was anxious to 
do whatever he could to prevent one 
man bearing the burden of another 
man’s folly; but he could not accept the 
present Amendment. The candidate must 
be liable for certain acts of his election 
agent—the agent who represented him 
and was properly appointed. When the 
Bill was originally framed there was 
only one election agent allowed ; but, as 
it had been pointed out that in large 
constituencies no one could perform the 
whole of the work, this provision had 
been altered. They might have many 
cases where the agent was obliged to 
appoint three or four sub-agents, each 
of whom would stand in the place of 
one person in the district to which he 
was appointed. Of course, it was not 
necessary to have more than one agent; 
but probably the work would be better 
carried out if they had this number. 
If they struck out these words the can- 
didate might say—‘‘ I require more than 
one agent.” Sub-agents might, there- 
fore, be appointed, and as there would 
then be no penalty attached to improper 
acts on the part of these sub-agents they 
might employ, say, as many canvassers as 
they liked, and yet the seat could be 
maintained. A complaint that the sub- 
agent had been breaking the law would 
not affect the candidate, because it would 
be held that it was not the principal 
agent. The sub-agent must be taken 
for better or worse. The sub-agents 
would sometimes become instruments of 
corruption if the candidates were not 
liable for their misdeeds. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
candidate would surely be responsible, 
even if these words were struck out, to 
the extent of illegal practices. His 
Amendment only affected illegal pay- 
ments. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that the 
general words, ‘‘ for the purposes of this 
Act,” would cover the obligation im- 
posed by Clause 16. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that, if there was any doubt about the 
matter, he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


[ Fourteenth Night. | 
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Mr. A. PEASE asked for an explana- 


tion of the words ‘‘ done to.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, an election agent 
was the recipent of certain matters. He 
admitted the words were very general ; 
but it was difficult to find other more 
suitable words. The meaning of the 
words was really that the agent should 
be passive, and that he should be the 
recipient of certain things. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ONSLOW proposed to insert at 
the end of the clause— 


“And under this Act no person shall be 
deemed a sub-agent unless appointed as such by 
the election agent of the candidate.” 

He was not quite sure that these were 
the proper words to insert in order to 
attain the object he had in view. What 
he wished to define, in some direct sense, 
was the question of agency ; a candidate, 
of course, was liable for the election 
agent whom he appointed ; but he (Mr. 
Onslow) thought it was rather hard that 
a candidate should be held liable for the 
acts of persons appointed by the election 
agent—namely, for the acts of sub- 
agents. What he desired to do was to 
limit the liability of the candidate to 
these particular individuals. He was 
of opinion that if some such words as 
he. proposed were added to the sub- 
section, it would be a good guide to 
the Election Judges. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral knew perfectly well that the term 
‘“‘agency”’ was a very elastic one, and 
that some Judges had laid it down very 
strictly indeed, while others had been 
somewhat more lax in what they had 
done. Supposing, for instance, a candi- 
date was put up for election who be- 
longed to a Political Association, and to 
that Association be subscribed 
Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the hon. Gentle- 
man to forgive him for one monent. He 
(the Attorney General) was quite at one 
with the hon. Gentleman. The words 
were already in the clause. The first 
words of Clause 19 were as follows :— 





“Tn the case of the elections specified in that 
behalf in the 1st Schedule to this Act an elec- 
tion agent of a candidate may appoint the 
number of deputies therein mentioned (which 
deputies are in this Act referred to as sub- 
— to act within different polling dis- 
ricts ;”’ 
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and if the hon. Gentleman would turn to 
his own Amendment, he would find that 
this was a provision which he himself 
wished to make. If the wording of the 
clause was not sufficient, he should be 
glad to make it more clear. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether those 
were the only persons in a borough orin 
a county who would be considered by 
the Judges as agents of the candidate? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think 
the hon. Gentleman quite valued the im- 
portance of his Amendment, for in that 
Amendment he said— 

“No person shall be deemed a sub-agent 
unless appointed as such by the election agent 
of the candidate.” 

A sub-agent was really an election agent. 
The question was altogether apart from 
the agent at Common Law. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he then under- 
stood from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the agent in this case was dif- 
ferent from the agent at Common Law? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) admitted that an election 
sub-agent was certainly different from a 
sub-agent at Common Law. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that at this point of the Bill he 
wished to submit to the Attorney Gene- 
ral that this clause might, with great 
advantage, be omitted. He (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) should like to see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman take up 
to-day the attitude he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) so much deprecated in him 
last night. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had provided a maximum of expen- 
diture for counties and for boroughs, and 
he ought to do all in his power to econo- 
mize that maximum. If they allowed 
claims to be made, candidates would have 
to meet them, whether they liked it or not. 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) was par- 
ticularly interested in this clause, be- 
cause, although he did not represent 
a county, he would like the Attorney 
General to put Woodstock in the County 
Schedule. The professed object of the 
Bill was to discourage extravagant ex- 
penditure at election times; but he feared 
that if this section were allowed to stand 
as now framed the candidate would find 
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himself beset with people who wished to 
be appointed sub-agents. People would 
come to him and say—‘‘I see you have 
power to appoint a sub-agent in my 
district. Will you appoint me? Ifyou do 
not, you will regret it.” It would be of 
great service to the candidate if he could 
say—‘‘ Yes; a sub-agent in your district 
would be very convenient, and I should 
like to appoint a sub-agent there ; but it 
is not allowed.’”’ All these provisions 
were made for the case of honest can- 
didates; but where they had dishonest 
candidates, they might depend upon it 
that those sub-agents were loop-holes 
for illegal payments. He hoped the 
Attorney General would give good rea- 
son for this clause before it was passed. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hexry James) said, that if, in counties, 
they only allowed one election agent, it 
would be simply impossible for him to 
perform all the duties required of him. 
In many counties there were so many 
districts that it was essentially necessary 
that there should be a certain amount of 
sub-agents. District boroughs might be 
taken out of this section if it was thought 
necessary. This was a general section 
dealing with counties altogether, and he 
thought that if they did not allow for 
sub-agents great inconvenience would 
ensue. 

Mr. BRINTON sympathized with the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) very strongly 
on this point, for he felt that candidates 
would often be asked to allow the per- 
formance of perfectly unnecessary ser- 
vices. He (Mr. Brinton) should be glad 
if the Attorney General would define 
between the unnecessary retention of 
sub-agents in boroughs, even if he al- 
lowed a certain number of sub-agents in 
counties. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kidderminster (Mr. 
Brinton) was under a little mistake. 
The present clause did not apply to 
boroughs. As he (Mr. Rylands) under- 
stood the Attorney General, the ap- 
pointment of sub-agents was provided 
for in this clause, in consequence of the 
pressure put upon the Government by 
county Members generally. He (Mr. 
Rylands) had not heard, however, a 
single county Member say that he 
Wished to have this clause. As he read 


the clause, a sub-agent might be ap- 
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the Attorney General, who might be 
taken as an authority upon the subject, 
say whether he had ever found, in his 
Parliamentary electioneering experience, 
that men were so willing or anxious to 
assist a candidate for love of their Party 
that the candidate, entering upon the 
career of a contested election, did not 
find a difficulty in resisting the pres- 
sure of persons who desired to become 
paid sub-agents? He (Mr. Rylands) 
believed it would be found that sub- 
agents mostly would not be necessarily 
solicitors. In many cases the sub-agents 
appointed would be the most active par- 
tizans in the different polling districts, 
and they would expect to be paid for 
their services. They might possibly 
get some volunteers; but, as a rule, 
in counties partizans wished to render 
assistance in return for some considera- 
tion or other. County Members under 
this clause would receive applications 
from each of the polling districts that 
a sub-agent should be appointed with 
a fee, it might be an attorney, or it 
might be a very different class of person 
who would seek employment under this 
provision. It appeared to him (Mr. 
Rylands) that it was not at all neces- 
sary to have sub-agents in each polling 
district. It might be necessary to have 
two or three in a large constituency ; but 
under the Attorney General’s clause 
pressure would, undoubtedly, be put 
upon candidates to appoint a very much 
larger number of sub-agents than were 
absolutely required ; and, in his opinion, 
if there could be some check placed upon 
this measure, county Members would 
find it of great advantage. 

Sir MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH said, 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had made suggestivus which, 
if acted upon, would indefinitely delay 
the progress of the Bill, for he had in- 
sisted that those who were in favour of 
the Bill should speak on all clauses, as 
well as those who opposed it. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), and he presumed 
many other county Members, had held 
their tongues, because they had been 
satisfied, because they believed it was 
absolutely necessary for the proper con- 
duct and management of county elec- 
tions—counties which were larger than 
Woodstock—that there should be a pro- 
vision made for the appointment of sub- 
agents in the different centres of popu- 





pointed for each polling district. Would 


lation, and possibly in every polling dis- 
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trict. He should be sorry to undertake 
a contested election, unless he had the 
power to appoint a sub-agent in every 
polling district. Without such agents, 
there would be, in his opinion, great 
mismanagement, and a great danger of 
practices which would bring one within 
the penal provisions of the Bill. He 
hoped the Attorney General would ad- 
here to the clause. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he did not see 
how, if they were to have sub-agents at 
all, they could avoid having one in each 
polling district. He, however, thought 
it would be very desirable if some pro- 
vision were inserted in the Bill fixing 
the remuneration of sub-agents, making 
the remuneration as low as possible, 
because every county Member would be 
exposed to very severe black mail, unless 
there was some such provision. The 
Government ought to give some assur- 
ance to the Committee that some pro- 
vision of the kind would be made. 

Coronet NOLAN asked for a decla- 
ration of opinion from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General that the poll- 
ing agent would not be a sub-agent. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it was clear a poll- 
ing agent would not be a sub-agent. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR re- 
marked, that this question was one 
chiefly for county Members themselves, 
and they were responsible for this clause. 
He did not think that Members who re- 
presented borough constituencies had 
much interest in the clause. It was with 
that view that he called the Attorney 
General’s attention to the clause before 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was 
considered. He (Mr. A. O’Oonnor) was 
sure that this clause, as it stood, would 
entail upon candidates very serious re- 
sponsibilities, and that thesubject which 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) had 
raised was worthy of consideration. 

Mr. GORST reminded the Commit- 
tee that the places in which district 
agents might be appointed included all 
the Welsh boroughs and Scotch bo- 
roughs, except the few which were not 
district boroughs. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if there was 
any question as to whether this power 
of appointing sub-agents should apply 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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to district boroughs it would be easy to 
provide a different Schedule, so as to 
include or exclude such boroughs. They 
could easily say—‘‘ For the purposes of 
this 19th section, such and such Schedule 
shall not apply.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
there was one point which he thought 
might be very conveniently noticed on 
this clause. It was one to which he 
called the attention of the Attorney 
General last year, and it was that there 
was no definition of the clause to consti- 
tute a polling district in a county. It 
was an important point, for this reason. 
The number of polling districts in a 
county were to be regulated by the 
magistrates, and the number of sub- 
agents were to be according to the num- 
ber of the polling places; therefore, the 
magistrates of a county would really 
have the power to decide how many 
sub-agents a candidate might or might 
not have. He (Lord George Hamilton) 
thought that some directions should be 
given to the magistrates, so that when 
they came to divide a county into poll- 
ing districts they might know what the 
wish of the Legislature was—that, in 
fact, they might give a polling place to 
so many thousands of electors. As it 
stood at present, they would find the 
local authorities in different places ar- 
riving at the most conflicting conclu- 
sions. In some counties it would happen 
that there would be more than sufficient 
sub-agents ; while in other counties can- 
didates had not as many sub-agents 
as they really required. He (Lord 
George Hamilton) hoped the Attorney 
General would consider the matter. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the point 
raised by the noble Lord would be 
more properly raised on the Ballot 
Act Continuance and Amendment Bill. 
This was not quite a question for a 
Corrupt Practices Bill, though it did 
indirectly arise on this clause. He (the 
Attorney General) might point out that 
a sub-agent could only act within the 
particular district for which he was ap- 
pointed; and he thought they might 
take it for granted that polling districts 
were only created where a certain num- 
ber of electors were congregated. They 
must trust to the magistrates, to some 
extent, as to the selection of the areas 
which should have polling stations. He 
was sure that his right hon. Friend the 
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President of the Local Government Board 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would do all he 
could to consider the point when the 
Ballot Bill was brought on for conside- 
ration. 

Mr. MAPPIN asked if it was in- 
tended to include the boroughs named 
in the First Schedule—namely, East 
Retford, Shoreham, Cricklade, Much 
Wenlock, and Aylesbury in the clause? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had just ad- 
dressed the Committee in respect of 
those typical boroughs, and he had said 
that if it was the view of the Committee 
that they should have a separate sub- 
section he would provide for it. 

Mr. MAPPIN understood that the 
Members who represented those bo- 
roughs did not wish to have a sepa- 
rate section. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was another 
point to which he would like the Attor- 
ney General to turn his attention. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Mayne) had an Amendment on the 
Paper to insert, after the word ‘‘ day,” 
in line 1, page 9, the words “ following 
the day.” The object of his hon. Friend 
in this Amendment would seem to be 
that, supposing a contest was not ex- 
pected in a borough until the eve of the 
nomination day, it would be inconvenient 
for a candidate off-hand to give the 
names of his sub-agents. The sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was that in 
a case of that sort a candidate should 
be allowed the succeeding day on which 
he could give notice to the Returning 
Officer. It was a heavy job to drive 
over a whole county, and to make the 
appointment of sub-agents. He (Mr. 
Biggar) would like to know from the 
Attorney General whether it would not 
be desirable, at a future stage of the 
Bill, to increase the time beyond the 
day of nomination during which notice 
could be given to the Returning Officer 
of the names of the sub-agents; and he 
would also like the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to give a reply to the ques- 
tion asked by the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. O’Kelly)—namely, as to 
the desirability of a provision fixing the 
maximum remuneration to be paid to 
sub-agents and other persons employed 
under the Bill. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry Jars) said, that, in respect of 
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the Amendment which stood in the 





name of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Mayne), he had, 
of course, considered it. In the first 
place, the day of nomination was al- 
ways a certain number of days after the 
issuing of the Writ; and if they agreed 
to this Amendment it was possible that 
an election agent need not be appointed 
until the polling was over. As to the 
fixing of remuneration of agents, it stood 
to reason that the payment must be in 
accordance with the amount of work 
done, and in consideration of the person 
who did it. He (the Attorney General) 
hardly thought it would be right to lay 
down a hard-and-fast line of payment 
without considering who the agents were, 
and what the work was they had to do. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Office of election agent and 
sub-agent) agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Making of contractsthrough 
election agents). 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not see the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General present, 
and as he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had 
an Amendment on the Paper to this 
clause, which no one could answer ex- 
cept the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself, he had no other course to pur- 
sue than to move to report Progress. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, rising to Order, 
asked if it was in accordance with the 
usual practice of the House for a right 
hon. Gentleman to apply to remarks made 
by another right hon. Gentleman such 
words as ‘‘ rubbish, stuff? ”’ 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
perhaps he might be allowed to ask, as 
a private conversation had been over- 
heard and attention had been called to 
it, if it was in Order for a right hon. 
Gentleman to say, in the presence of 
the Solicitor General, that no one could 
answer a legal point but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral ? 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that what he had stated was that no one 
could answer the Amendment he was 
about to propose except the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
He heard the remarks which fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board; and 
he thought that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could offer no better argument 
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than was conveyed in such words he 
had better hoid his peace. With regard 
to this Amendment, which was, to a 
certain extent, consequential upon one 
which was not moved last night owing 
_to exceptional circumstances, he had to 
say that it enabled him to call the At- 
torney General’s attention to a very im- 
portant matter ; and he was now anxious 
to ascertain whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not, on Report, con- 
sent to introduce words which would 
carry out the principle which he had 
ventured to adopt in his Amendment? 
It would be observed that at the present 
moment the election agent of a candi- 
date was the only person who could, by 
himself or by his sub-agent, hire a com- 
mittee room; the clause, in fact, ran 
thus— 
“The election agent of a candidate by him- 
self or by his sub-agent shall appoint every 
olling agent, clerk, and messenger employed 
or payment on behalf of the candidate at an 
election, and hire every committee room hired 
on behalf of the candidate.”’ 
They knew very well that there was a 
long discussion yesterday upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not a committee 
room could be engaged in a certain 
place; and he was not going for one 
moment to revive that discussion, or 
refer to any of the reasons which were 
given for pressing the question upon 
the attention of the Government. As 
the Attorney General, however, had 
shown himself very conciliatory in con- 
ducting this Bill through Committee, he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) desired to ask 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whether 
he would undertake hereafter, if he 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) withdrew the 
Amendment which now stood in his 
name, to vest power in the Returning 
Officer to allow committee rooms in 
public - houses under certain circum- 
stances? That was the sole question he 
now wished to place before the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; because, having had 
a long experience himself in electioneer- 
ing matters, not only in boroughs, but in 
counties, it seemed to him desirable, not 
only in the interest of the candidates, 
but in the interest of the cheapness of 
elections, that there might be power 
vested in the highest authority—namely, 
the Returning Officer — to say what 
rooms in some of the prohibited places 
might, under proper supervision, and 
under circumstances which, by no rea- 
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sonable man, would be considered objec. 
tionable, might be used as committee 
rooms? He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
did not intend to carry his Amendment 
to a Division ; indeed, after the Attorney 
General had given his reply, he should 
ask leave to withdraw it. He would now, 
however, formally move the Amendment 
which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 28, after the word “elec. 
tion,” to insert the words “ the choice and hiring 
of committee rooms shall rest with or require 
the approval of the Returning Officer, the only 
premises legally disqualified being those speci- 
fied in Section forty - six.’? — (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HERSCHELL) said, he hoped his 
right hon. and learned Friend would not 
think it disrespectful to him if he (the 
Solicitor General) answered the ques- 
tion. He (Sir Farrer Herschell) and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General had consulted about this clause, 
and, therefore, he was quite prepared 
to deal with the Amendment. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) would remember 
that this question was somewhat dealt 
with by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South- West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) last night on the 
point, for he referred to the possibility of 
no other rooms, except those in public- 
houses, being available for committee 
rooms; and the Government then stated 
that they would consider whether it was 
possible to invest power in some respon- 
sible person. It was pointed out that 
the Returning Officer was an objection- 
able person to leave such a matter to, 
because he was sometimes a partizan. 
[‘‘Oh!”] At all events, objection was 
taken to the Returning Officer dealing 
with such matters, as he could not always 
be regarded as an impartial person. The 
Returning Officer might be suspected of 
partiality, and that was the reason why 
they could not accept the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South-West Lancashire. He (Sir 
Farrer Herschell) was afraid that the 
proper person to entrust with such 
power had not yet been suggested ; at 
all events, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman himself would, on reflection, 
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conclude that the Returning Officercould 
not have such power placed in his hand. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the Government would give their best 
consideration to this «subject, because 
obviously there were many points which 
might be settled if an impartial person 
could only be found to deal with them. 
He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) dared say the 
Government were right in thinking that 
the Mayor of the borough was not the 
proper person ; because, as the Solicitor 
General had just pointed out, a Mayor 
frequently was a partizan. If an im- 
partial person could only be found it 
would be of the greatest possible advan- 


tage. 

Ma. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he understood the Solicitor General to 
say that the principle of the-Amendment 
which he had placed upon the Paper 
was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. He had previously under- 
stood the Government to say that, al- 
though the Returning Officer was not a 
suitable person in their opinion, if an 
authority in whom to invest the pro- 
posed power was not found, they would 
consider whether they could not find 
some authority, or some person, whose 
functions might not expose him to ob- 
jection. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuEt) said, what he had 
stated was, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would endeavour to find 
such a person, and make the proposal 
with regard to the matter when they 
came to a subsequent part of the Bill, 
the Government would be very pleased 
to consider it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that, as far as at present advised, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman intended 
to oppose such a proposal. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that when they 
knew what the proposal was, of course 
they would consider it. They could not 
oppose it until they knew what it was. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General to say 
he would oppose the application of any 
toom in a public-house or hotel for the 
purposes of the committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jawegs) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
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said that he would see if he could not 
find some suitable person in whom the 
authority couldjbe placed; and he (the 
Attorney General), on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, had promised to consider the 
subject when it was re-introduced. He 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) would 
allow him to wait until the proposition 
was made in a proper form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, that, in 
the absence of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), he would move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name—namely, 
in page 9, line 31, after the first ‘‘ or,” 
to leave out ‘‘in connection with or 
incidental to,’ and insert ‘‘in ‘respect 
of.” [The Arrorney GsvzRaL (Sir 
Henry James) nodded assent.] He in- 
ferred from the action of the Attorney 
General that he meant to accept the 
Amendment; and, therefore, he would 
not trouble the Committee with any fur- 
ther remarks. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 31, after the first “ or,’’ to 
leave out ‘‘ in connection with or incidental to,”’ 
and insert ‘‘in respect of.’”"—(Mr. Macfarlane.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he accepted the 
Amendment; in fact, it was necessary, 
in consequence of previous Amendments. 
Indeed, he wished to go further— 
namely, to strike out the words “in 
connection with or incidental to,” and 
insert “in respect of the conduct or 
management of.” 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 9, line 31, after the first ‘‘or,’’ to 
leave out “in connection with or incidental to,”’ 
and insert “in respect of the conduct or 
management of.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Payment of expenses 
through election agent). 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
this Amendment was consequential upon 
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an Amendment he previously moved. 
The object of that Amendment really 
was to see what could be done for 
those persons who were outside the 
constituency. He moved that Amend- 
ment formally when they were discuss- 
ing an earlier clause on the 2nd of this 
month. He would now move his Amend- 
ment formally, with the object of ascer- 
taining what proposition the Government 
had upon the point. The Government 
had said that upon Clause 22 they 
would bring up words to meet the view 
he had taken. 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, line 
41, after ‘‘ candidate,” insert ‘‘or any 
other person.’’—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman moved 
upon a previous occasion was to meet 
the practice of sending down to boroughs 
irresponsible persons for the sole pur- 
pose of corrupting the constituencies. 
He (the Attorney General) entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
views. On the 2nd of July he (the At- 
torney General) said he would see what 
could be done to meet the right hon. 
Gentleman’s views to the extent he had 
placed them before the Committee. After 
having considered the subject, he had 
come to the conclusion that it was im- 
possible to find better words to carry 
the right hon. Gentleman’s object into 
effect than the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. They might by 
simple means accomplish a great object ; 
and, although those words were short 
and simple, he (the Attorney General) 
really could find no better words to ex- 
press the meaning intended. They would 
bring within the net—within which they 
wished to bring any of those. irrespon- 
sible persons sent down with the sole 
object of corrupting constituencies—they 
would bring such persons within the 
operation of the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) reverted to the Amend- 
ment which, though standing in the 
name of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), was moved by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane). The same 
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words occurred in page 10, lines 1 and 
2. He (the Attorney General) pre- 
sumed they must follow the same words, 
He had, therefore, to move to strike out, 
in lines 1 and 2, ‘in connection with 
or incidental to,’’ and insert “in re. 
spect of the conduct and management 
of.’’ 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, lines 1 and 2, to leave out the 
words ‘‘in connection with or incidental to,” 
and insert the words “in respect of the conduct 
and management of.”"—(I/r. Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MACFARLANE pointed out that 
the same words occurred in line 8. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 8, to leave out the words “ in 
connection with or incidental to,” and insert 
the words ‘‘ in respect of the conduct and man. 
agement of.”—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) called the attention of 
the Committee, and especially the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross), to a conse- 
quential Amendment which was neces- 
sary upon the insertion of the words, 
‘‘or any other person,’”’ because those 
words would include the Returning 
Officer. It.appeared, therefore, to him 
(the Attorney General) that they ought 
in line 11 to say— 

‘‘Provided that this section shall not be 
deemed to apply to any payment made by the 
Returning Officer or to any.’’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 11, after the word ‘‘ apply,” insert 
‘“‘to any payment made by the Return- 
ing Officer or.”—(Ifr. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
there was just one other point he wished 
to bring under the notice of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (the Attorney 
General); but it was an important point. 
Assuming that an outside Association 
had certain persons in its employ to 
whom it paid a salary, say, of £100 or 
£200 a-year, those were the people who 
might be sent down to corrupt constitu- 
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encies. Here was payment made to 
them on account of the election; be- 
cause, whatever they might do at an 
election, though it might be illegal, 
they would be compensated in the ordi- 
nary salary they got as the agents of 
an Association elsewhere. Although he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) was satisfied 


‘that the words he had proposed would 


meet the case of a person who was speci- 
ally sent down to an election, and speci- 
ally paid for any service he rendered at 
the election, he was not at all clear that 
they would meet the case he now in- 
stanced. If the Attorney General de- 
sired it, however, he was quite content 
to leave the matter for further considera- 
tion. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think 
that the words previously adopted would 
meet such a case now cited by the right 
hon. Gentleman; and in his (the Attorney 
General’s) opinion it would be difficult 
to find words to cover such a case. If, 
however, a man, no matter from wher- 
ever he came from, committed an illegal 
practice, they must deal with him as 
they found him. The thing seemed a 
difficulty of substance more than of 
drafting. He should be pleased to dis- 
cuss the matter with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in any way he chose. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would bring up a new clause on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
guarded against a collusive intrusion 
from outside; but let them take the 
case, for instance, of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General) him- 
self. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was an avowed opponent of Women’s 
Suffrage. Supposing he stood for Taun- 
ton again, and a candidate stood against 
him who was a supporter of Women’s 
Suffrage, the maximum amount which 
his hon. and learned Friend could spend 
was specified in the Bill. The maximum 
amount that his opponent could spend 
was also specified in the Bill; but there 
was nothing whatever to prevent the 
Women’s Suffrage Committee sending 
down a person which should hold meet- 
ings and should placard the town, ad- 
vising the people to vote for Brown, 
Jones, or Robinson, as against the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General. Now, under such circum- 
stances as those, it was perfectly certain 
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that the Attorney General would suffer 
great damage, most improperly and most 
unfairly, whilst his opponent would have 
the unlimited resources of the Society 
for the support of Women’s Suffrage, 
and he would also be allowed to spend 
the maximum allowed under the Bill. 
That appeared to him (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) a course which ought not to be 
adopted under the Bill; but, so far as 
he could see, it was perfectly open for 
anybody to take that course. He ven- 
tured to say, on a former occasion, that 
there would be sent down to constitu- 
encies, in times of an election, the re- 
presentatives of any number of Associa- 
tions and Societies to promote their own 
particular objects; and, unless a candi- 
date could accept them all, and swallow 
them all, he would be in great danger 
of being opposed by them—opposed by 
a candidate who would have the sup- 
port of the Associations and Societies 
in question. He thought the Attorney 
General himself ought to find some 
means of dealing with cases of that 
kind. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the very pleasing refer- 
ence he had made to him. If he could 
deal with the case as the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested, he should be 
glad todo so. In his election, in 1873, 
all that the right hon. Gentleman had 
described really occurred. The Women’s 
Suffrage Committee opposed him in every 
way they could ; but he thought that the 
consequence of their act ought not to 
fall upon his opponent. [‘‘ Oh, oh! ”’] 
In his opinion, it would be very hard 
that all the money the Women’s Suffrage 
Committee spent should be treated as 
part of the candidate’s expenditure. 
Personally, he (the Attorney General) 
was treated as a very objectionable per- 
son by the ladies composing the Com- 
mittee; and he had no doubt that they 
would try to keep him out of Parliament 
for any constituency whatever. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had, however, not contemplated 
such a case as that. He had dealt with 
the case of men who received a stated 
salary from Associations, and who got 
no actual money for any particular ser- 
vices rendered at an election. He 
should like, if he could, to stop all that 
expenditure going into election warfare, 
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from whatever direction it came ; but he 
doubted very much whether such an 
object could be accomplished. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
more the subject was discussed the more 
necessary it was that the matter should 
be met. The Amendment which he had 
put down on the Paper to this clause, 
and which had been accepted, was to 
the effect that any person employed by 
or in receipt of a salary from a political 
or other Association outside a {consti- 
tuency in which the election took place, 
should be considered as engaged or em- 
ployed for payment if he acted under 
such employment for the purpose of pro- 
moting, or procuring, or opposing the 
election of a particular candidate. He 
was not prepared to say whether the 
payment should be considered as pay- 
ment by the candidate, because it would 
be difficult to trace it to the candidate ; 
but it ought to be an illegal practice, no 
matter by whom the payment was made. 
They were hampering the hands of a 
candidate in every way, and prohibiting 
him expending beyond a certain sum of 
money. What a candidate had only to 
do if he wished to evade the section was 
to write up to some Association and get 
that Association to work his election. 
It would thus be seen that they were 
handicapping an honest candidate to an 
extent of which they had no conception. 
It must be remembered that they were 
not passing a law for good men, but for 
bad men; and the moment that Act 
became law, it would be taken up by 
some people in the country to see how 
they could get out of it. The first thing 
they would do would be to see how a 
candidate should spend nothing, and 
how some Association in Birmingham, 
or London, or Manchester, could go 
down, spend money, and work the elec- 
tion for them. That was really the 
thing they had to meet. It wasa matter 
of vital importance to the Bill; and 
although he thought the words which the 
Attorney General had accepted met the 
case to a certain extent, so far as direct 
payment went, they would not meet the 
case of people who were not directly paid. 
He should, therefore, raise the question 
by a new clause. He hoped the Attor- 
ney General realized the force of the 
observations he had made, and that 
when the Committee came to consider 
the new clauses they would be fully pre- 
pared to deal with this matter. 


The Attorney General 





Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (fir 
Henry James) said, he fully saw the 
importance of the matter. They, how- 
ever, could not help people who took aa 
interest in national questions raising 
their voices in any particular constj- 
tuency. As the right hon. Gentleman 
was going to bring up the question in 
the form of a new clause, would it not be 
well to have only one discussion upon it? 

Mr. ONSLOW said, this was a serious 
matter, and the Attorney General had 
given them no definite promise that he 
would bring up a clause himself on the 
subject. He (Mr. Onslow) did not think 
the question ought to be slighted in 
this way. There was an Association 
which many Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side of the House thought ought 
not to be formed. He believed many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had nothing to 
do with the Association, and certainly 
they on the Opposition side of the House 
had the greatest repugnance to it—he 
meant the Birmingham Caucus. Nov, 
the Birmingham Caucus was a rich As- 
sociation, and it might send down its 
representatives to any borough at the 
time of an election and simply flood it 
with money. [The Soxtcrror Genz- 
RAL dissented.| The Solicitor General 
shook his head; but not a penny of the 
money sent down by the Caucus would 
be included in the expenses of the can- 
didate—it would not be paid by him- 
self or by his agent, but by the Central 
Association. He (Mr. Onslow) would 
take another case. He himself would, 
no doubt, be opposed strongly at the 
next Election by the Anti-Liquor Asso- 
ciation, and that Association was, as 
everyone knew, exceedingly rich; there 
were thousands and thousands of pounds 
coming into the coffers of that Associa- 
tion, and he believed it would be con- 
sidered worth while to send to every 
constituency gentlemen to speak on 
public platforms against any particular 
individual who held views different to 
theirs. No doubt, in support of a can- 
didate who approved of its views, the 
Association would send down their men 
and their money ; and, unless there was 
some safeguard to prevent such a thing 
being done, there would be an enormous 
amount of money spent by particular in- 
dividuals of whom the Associations, Libe- 
ral or Conservative, in the constituency 
knew nothing. A constituency would be 
flooded with money, and therefore there 
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would be any amount of bribery com- 
mitted by the Association, and yet there 
would be no means of preventing it. It 
seemed ludicrous that such a state of 
things should be allowed. The Attor- 
ney General had said—‘‘I will see if I 
can bring up another clause.’”’ They 
must press this matter on the Attorney 
General, because they did not intend to 
be flooded by Birmingham Caucuses. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had said he would bring 
forward some clause to that effect. Let 
them see what this clause was. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] It was all very well for the 
Attorney General to say ‘‘ Hear, hear!”’ 
but the Committee ought, on this occa- 
sion, to insist upon the Attorney General 
meeting them fairly upon this point. 
He hoped the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would give the Committee a more 
definite promise than he had done that 
he would bring up a clause. 

Tar SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuE.t) said, he was afraid 
that the hon. Member for Guildford { Mr. 
Onslow) was not aware of the alteration 
which had been made in the clause by 
the acceptance of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). The 
clause would now meet all cases, whe- 
ther connected with the Birmingham 
Caucus or anything else; but the case 
which the hon. Gentleman desired to 
meet was that of salaried officers, for 
whom no payment was made in respect 
of an election, and who made no pay- 
ments themselves, being sent into the 
constituencies by the Caucus or other 
Associations. That was a much more 
limited question, and the last objection 
was already met by the Amendment 
which had been accepted. 

Mr. ONSLOW remarked, that the 
practice now was to send down a man 
two or three days before the election, 
who went Heaven knew where and com- 
mitted all sorts of illegal practices. 

_ Me. W. H. JAMES said, he thought 
it was not necessary to prolong the dis- 
cussion of the clause by raising questions 
with regard to the Birmingham Caucus. 
He would, however, take advantage of 
the discussion to draw the attention of 
his hon. and learned Friend to another 
pot. There were a great many per- 
sons who had a close connection with 
the Press of the Metropolis, and of the 
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different centres of England. It was 
quite possible for certain statements to 
be made by means of the Press which 
caluminated and misrepresented the acts 
of a candidate, and such statements 
would go through the whole of the 
borough. It was altogether impossible 
for the candidate to contradict such state- 
ments, unless he used placards, or took 
some course of a similar nature. The 
candidate would desire that the true 
state of the facts should be placed before 
the electors; but it might be reported 
to him by his agent that he was not 
able to spend any money in sending out 
placards or handbills without exceeding 
the maximum expenditure specified in 
the Schedule. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscnety) said, that was a 
question which would not come under 
this provision at all. The present clause 
provided only that all payments should 
be made through the election agent. 

SmR.ASSHETON CROSS remarked, 
that what the hon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. James) had said was pure 
nonsense, and the hon. Member could 
not have been attending to the debates 
which had taken place. The Committee 
would remember that when they were 
discussing the 7th clause he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had submitted an 
Amendment which he withdrew at the 
time, for the express purpose of raising 
it again on the 22nd clause. An Amend- 
ment on the 14th clause was also with- 
drawn on the same understanding ; and 
now, when they had reached Clause 22, 
to say that the Committee must not dis- 
cuss it was a proposition he, for one, 
would not stand, and he would not 
permit such a statement as that which 
the hon. Member for Gateshead had 
made to go forth without resenting it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was of opi- 
nion that if the Committee wished to 
get through this Bill in reasonable time 
it was not desirable that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead (Mr. James) should 
convert himself into a sort of censor, and 
dictate how many times every hon. Mem- 
ber was to speak. He (Mr. Warton) 
should certainly express his opinions 
without any regard to the feeling of the 
hon. Member for Gateshead, or anybody 
elso. The question now before the Com- 
mittee was a very important one, and it 
was closely connected with another im- 
portant matter to which, in all proba- 
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bility, the Government proposed by- 
and-bye to give the go bye—namely, 
the Amendment which appeared on the 
Paper in the name of the right hon. 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) to try all these illegal prac- 
tices on the spot. If they really desired 
to put a stop to illegal practices on the 
part of agents, they could only do it by 
inflicting severe punishment then and 
there. These two questions were of 
great importance; and if the Govern- 
ment wished to be practical, and were 
sincere in theirdesire to put down bribery 
and corruption, the only way to do it 
was to have a tribunal on the spot, which 
should punish at once all persons who 
could be proved to have engaged in acts 
of corruption. He felt deeply the able 
manner in which the Attorney General 
had conducted the consideration of the 
Bill; but he thought that those who 
aspired to be statesmen should have 
adequate means of carrying out what 
they desired to enact. It was a some- 
what undignified position for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to be compelled 
to get up day after day and say that there 
were provisions which he would like to 
pass, but he was utterly unable to know 
how to pass them. It was the duty 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
find out a way, and the first thing he 
ought to do was to constitute a tribunal 
which would have power to prevent this 
kind of action, and to punish all illegal 
practices on the spot. In his (Mr. 
Warton’s) opinion, one of the great evils 
of the present day was the existence of 
any political Associations at all. There 
were Associations established in connec- 
tion with every possible ‘fad ”’ or fancy ; 
and the object of all the little bands of 
fanatics which existed throughout the 
Kingdom, whether women or temperance 
people, was to obtain for their opinions 
unfair weight. They tried unjustly to 
turn the scale, and to make their petty 
‘‘fads”’ and fancies rule the election. 
That was their object, and in endeavour- 
ing to carry it out they stuck at nothing. 
They sent out hired agitation all over 
the country to misrepresent their oppo- 
nents; and his own opinion was that any 
person who was not a candidate, or an 
elector, or an agent, ought not to be 
permitted to take part in an election at 
all. It was these outsiders who came 
into a constituency and put tyrannical 
pressure upon the candidate. When he 
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(Mr. Warton) was a candidate he re. 
ceived all kinds of letters to know whe- 
ther he would vote for this object or 
the other, but he thought it due to the 
respect he owed towards himself not to 
answer any one of them. He treated 
all of them with the contempt they de. 
served, and he regretted that so many 
hon. Members were weak-minded enough 
to pay attention to them. He thought 
that strangers ought not to be allowed 
to interfere with the progress of any 
election, and he should like to see these 
hireling lecturers sent to prison as mis- 
demeanants. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked if a candidate 
could be his own agent for election ex- 
penses, or if it was absolutely necessary 
that payment should be made througha 
third person ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee had 
already inserted an Amendment in 
Clause 17, which allowed every candi- 
date to be his own agent for the election 
expenses. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that was what he 
understood ; but he wanted to make the 
matter perfectly sure. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Period for sending in 
claims and making payments for election 
expenses). 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was prepared to 
accept an Amendment in line 21 of this 
clause—namely, to leave out the words 
** in connection with or incidental to an 
election,” in order to substitute the 
words ‘‘in respect of the conduct or the 
management of an election.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the words, ‘in con- 
nection with or incidental to’ stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived.” 


Question ‘‘ That the words ‘ in respect 
of the conduct or management of’ be 
inserted after the word ‘or,’” put, and 
agreed to. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
on behalf of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) he 
would move the Amendment which stood 
on the Paper in his hon. Friend’s name, 
the object of which was to omit from 
the clause the words ‘‘ except when less 
than twenty shillings.” It was impos 
sible during the hurry of an election to 
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ot a bill or receipt made out for accounts 
of less than 20s. 

Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 22, to leave out ‘‘ except when less 


than twenty shillings.” —( Sir 22. Assheton 


Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Amendment was part of a series of 
Amendments, and these words would 
have to go out of the clause if the At- 
torney General accepted the Amendment 
as a whole. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he fully understood 
the object of the Amendment; but he 
thought the Committee might be em- 
barrassed by accepting it now. He was 
willing to accept an Amendment to the 
Ist sub-section, which would have the 
effect of raising the amount required 
to be vouched in respect of any expense 
incurred by an election agent from 20s. 
to 40s. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that, in that case, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Amend- 
ment, by leave, be withdrawn.” 


Mr. BIGGAR asked what position a 
candidate would be in who received a 
cheque? Would he have to go to the 
party who sent the cheque and get a 
receipt; and if a Post Office order was 
sent instead of a cheque, how would the 
candidate be situated ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not quite 
understand the point raised by the hon. 
Member. The receipt attached to Post 
Office orders would be the voucher. 
Anything that showed that the money 
had been paid would be sufficient, and 
if a receipt was not forthcoming the 
Judge would receive evidence that the 
money had been paid. He did not think 
that any practical danger was to be ap- 
prehended. 

_ Mx. BIGGAR said, the difficulty arose 
in this way. Persons might be employed 
to make payments, and hon. Members 
knew very well that all sorts of people 
put in claims on the pretence that they 
had made payments. And then, again, 
it was possible that persons would re- 
ceive money and give no receipt of any 
sort in the expectation of extorting more 
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money out of the candidate. He thought 
these were matters which the Bill ought 
to remedy. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, in line 22, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ twenty,” in order 
to insert the word “‘ forty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had next to pro- 
pose, in lines 25 and 26, to strike out the 
words ‘‘in connection with or incidental 
to,’’ in order to insert the words ‘in re- 
spect of the conduct or management of.”’ 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that before that Amendment was 
put, he wished to object to Sub-section 2 
altogether. What occurred to him was 
that this was one of those enactments 
which might be easily evaded. The sub- 
section said— 

“ Every claim against a candidate at an elec- 

tion or his election agent in respect of any ex- 
penses incurred on account of or in connection 
with or incidental to such election which is not 
sent in to the election agent within the time 
limited by this Act shall be barred and shall 
not be paid, and an election agent who pays a 
claim in contravention of this enactment shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice.” 
He did not see much use in putting those 
words into an Act of Parliament, because 
the candidate would have to make a 
declaration at the end which ought to 
cover all these things. If a man sought 
to evade the Act, of course he would not 
be debarred by the declaration. What, 
then, was the use of putting in a clause 
of that kind, when it was impossible to 
detect whether there had been pay- 
ments made after the proper time or 
not? Such claims would afterwards be 
settled in a way that no person could 
possibly detect. It also struck him that 
the sub-section might work somewhat 
unjustly, because there might be cases 
in which ignorant people would be put 
to a great disadvantage if the Act said 
their claims should be barred and should 
not be paid, or that if they were paid 
the candidate or election agent, who 
paid them in contravention of the Act, 
should be guilty of an illegal practice. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not quite 
understand the objection of the noble 
Lord to the claim being barred and the 
debt not being paid. The object of the 
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sub-section was to prevent claims from 
coming in after the election. It was 
constantly found that applications for 
services rendered during an election 
contest were sent in long after the elec- 
tion was over; and it was just as well 
to enable the candidate or his agent to 
reply to such claims—‘‘I cannot pay 
them because they are barred.” The 
noble Lord said that might be an 
injustice. He (the Attorney General) 
quite admitted that there might be cases 
where there would be a bond fide claim, 
and he had drawn Sub-section 9 of the 
clause in order to meet such cases. That 
sub-section was as follows :— 


‘On cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
High Court, such Court, on application by the 
claimant or by the candidate or his election 
agent, may by order give leave for the payment 
of the said sum, or the issue of the said execu- 
tion, and further may by order give leave for 
the payment by a candidate or his election 
agent of a disputed claim, or of a claim for any 
such expenses as aforesaid, although sent in 
after the time in this section mentioned for 
sending in claims, or although the same was 
sent in to the candidate and not to the election 
agent.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that a creditor whose account was 
only 5s. might not think it worth while 
to send it in within the time specified by 
the Act. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would make 
people more careful to send in their 
claims within a reasonable time. If 
they did not choose to do so, then they 
must put up with the consequences. If 
the sum was small the loss would be 
small, and would not be worth fighting 


or. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON asked if the 
clause meant something stronger than the 
present Statute of Limitations ? Woulda 
man who felt that a claim was just and 
due, and considered himself bound to 
pay it, come within the operation of the 
clause? He remembered cases in which 
claims were barred by law; but, not- 
withstanding, they were paid because 
they were considered to be just. Ifa 
candidate considered he was under a 
moral obligation to satisfy a claim, was 
he to be prevented by this clause from 
paying such claim ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if a candidate 
was of opinion that he was under a 
moral obligation to pay a claim, all he 


The Attorney General 





had to do under Sub-section 9 was to 
make an application to the High Court; 
and on cause being shown to the satis. 
faction of the High Court, on appli- 
cation by the claimant, or by the candi- 
date, or his election agent, an order 
might be given for leave to satisfy the 
claim. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that there is no Question 
before the House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved, in lines 25 and 
26, to leave out the words ‘in connec. 
tion with or incidental to,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘‘in respect of the con- 
duct or management of.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he had an Amendment upon the Paper, 
which he thought would come next. He 
proposed, in line 29, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ be guilty of an illegal practice,” 
in order to insert the words ‘ on sum- 
mary conviction be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds.” He 
presumed that that was an Amendment 
which the Attorney General would accept, 
because there was an obvious oversight 
in the clause. It was enacted that— 

‘Every claim against a candidate at an elec- 
tion or his election agent in respect of any 
expenses incurred on account of or in con- 
nection with or incidental to such election, 
which is not sent in to the election agent within 
the time limited by this Act, shall be barred 
and shall not be paid, and an election agent 
who pays aclaim in contravention of this enact- 
ment shall be guilty of an illegal practice.” 
What would be the result if a candidate 
had a difference with the election agent, 
and the two came to loggerheads? All 
the agent would have to do would be to 
spend a little more money after the time 
fixed by the Act, and then the candidate 
might be unseated. It could not pos- 
sibly be the intention of the Government 
that such a penalty should be embodied 
in an Act of Parliament, and therefore he 
proposed to leave out the words ‘‘be 
guilty of an illegal practice,” and to 
simply render the agent subject to the 
penalty which ran all through the Bill 
—namely, that on summary conviction 
he should pay a fine not exceeding 
£100. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 10, line 29, leave out from “be,” to 
end of sub-section, and insert “on summary 
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conviction be liable to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred pounds.”—(Lord George Hamil- 
ton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought he had 
already met the proposal of the noble 
Lord by providing in Clause 9 what the | 
punishment should be on a conviction | 
for an illegal practice. He thought he 
had met every suggestion the noble| 
Lord made in regard to the clause. He 
had also dealt with it in Clauses 26 and 
27, which were intended to meet this | 
very case. In Sub-section 5 of Clause | 
26, it was provided— 

“Tf, without such authorised excuse as in 
this Act mentioned, a candidate or an election 
agent fail to comply with the requirements of 
this section, he shall be guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice. Provided that such failure on the part of 
the election agent without the knowledge and | 
consent of the candidate shall not render the 
candidate liable to any greater incapacity than 
that to which he is liable for an illegal practice 
committed by his agent without his knowledge | 
and consent.”’ 

He had further provided in Sub-sec- 
tion 6— 

“That a false declaration by the election | 

agent, without the knowledge and consent of 





the candidate, shall not render the candidate | [ 


liable to any other incapacity than that of his 
election being void.” 


Still further, in Clause 27, there was | 
this provision— 

“Tf the candidate applies to the High Court, | 
and shows that the failure to transmit such re- | 
turn and declarations, or any of them, or any | 
part thereof, or any error therein, has arisen by | 
reason of his illness, or of the absence, death, | 
illness, or misconduct of his election agent, or | 
sub-agent, or of any clerk or officer of such | 
agent, or by reason of inadvertence or of any 
reasonable cause of a like nature, and not by | 
reason of any want of good faith on the part of | 


the applicant, &e.” 
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proper discretion in the selection he 
made; but, having made aselection, he 
must see that the law was carried out, 
and must be answerable for the due 
performance of all his duties by his 
agent. If the Amendment were adopted 
the position would be this. If the elec- 
tion agent spent £5,000, instead of £500, 
there would be a means of evading 
the law by holding over the payment 
until after the date fixed in the Act; 
and by the Amendment they would be 
simply giving a licence to the election 
agent to exceed the legitimate expendi- 
ture. For this reason he could not 
accept the Amendment of the noble 
Lord; but he would put it to the Com- 
mittee whether it was not a sufficient 


/ remedy to provide that if the candidate 
| was able to show that there had been 


misconduct upon the part of the agent, 


the penalty should not rest upon him, 


nor would the penalty attach to him for 


| the acts of a traitor ? 


Mr. GORST understood the noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) to object to the last 
words of the section, which made the 
agent who paid a claim in contravention 
of the Act guilty of an illegal practice. 
He further understood the noble Lord 
to wish to substitute a fine of £100. 
Lord Grorce Hamitton said that was 
so.} He desired to point out to the noble 
Lord that an Amendment of that nature 
was scarcely necessary. No doubt, the 
proposal contained in it was a very 
proper one; but it had already been 
provided, by Clause 9, that a person 
guilty of an illegal practice should be 
liable to a fine on summary conviction 
not exceeding £100. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he proposed to strike out the words “ an 
illegal practice.” 


Mr. GORST said, he was perfectly 


jaware of that; but the noble Lord 





He thought that these two clauses, taken | practically left the clause one to pro- 
together, would give sufficient protection | vide that the agent paying any claim 
to the candidate. If he accepted the| that was barred should be guilty of an 
Amendment of the noble Lord, the elec- | illegal practice; and if he looked back 
tion agent might set the whole of the! to Clause 9, he would see that every- 
law at defiance, and might break it with | body who was guilty of an illegal prac- 
the deliberate intention of breaking it. | tice was liable to pay a fine of £100. 
If they made the election agent a per- | Clause 22 said that if an election agent 
son who was to be selected by the | paid a claim in contravention of the Act 
candidate himself, of course he was | he was guilty of an illegal practice, and 
under the immediate command of the | QOlause 9 provided that every person 
candidate, who was bound to exercise! who was guilty of an illegal practice 
| 
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should be liable to a fine not exceeding 
£100. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to remind the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the Amendment proposed to 
strike out the words ‘‘an illegal prac- 
tice.” 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
suggested that words might be inserted 
in the Bill to determine that after the 
timo fixed for the payment of claims the 
services of the election agent should 
cease. That would at “once keep the 
matter distinct, because the person who 
paid the claim would have ceased to be 
the agent for the election, and if he was 
no longer the election agent his acts 
could not affect the candidate. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the important 
point in the Amendment of the noble 


Lord was that it would leave this loop- | 
corrupt charge, or any charge in excess 


hole open—that an agent guilty of an 
illegal practice would have nothing to 
do but to pay a fine of £100. 


it in the power of an election agent to 


present a. Petition against the candi- | 
|in the Act, and subject his principal to 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | 
| illegal practice, not by himself, but by 


date. 


Henry ‘James) said, the noble Lord 
would see that it was in the power of 
every agent to present a Petition. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that although he 
was inclined, on the whole, to be satis- 
fied with the explanation of the Attor- 
ney General as to the object of the 
Amendment, he thought the proposal 
of his noble Friend the Member for 
Middlesex (Lord George Hamilton) a 
reasonable one. What was the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend, which was 
presented very concisely to the Commit- 
tee ? It applied to the election agent who 
paid a claim in contravention of the Act 
—that was outside the time required, 
but it might be within the limit allowed 
for the payment of election expenses, 
and therefore the agent would simply 
commit a technical error, because he 
would still be making a payment within 
the legal limit of the election expenses 
allowed by the Act—if the agent did 
that outside the time fixed by this 
clause, not only would he incur punish- 
ment upon himself, but the act he 
had done might affect the seat, and 
subject the candidate to serious conse- 


Mr, Gorst 
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quences on account of the illegal act of 
the agent. Surely that would be g 
monstrous injustice, and he trusted that 
the question would be fully discussed, 
so that the Committee might under. 
stand it thoroughly before they passed 
fromit. He would not take the conduct 
of an election agent, done in a hurry, 
or in consequence of a slip, or some 
other inadvertence, nor would he take 
the case of an election agent who acted 
through treachery. He would pass by 
all those points, and apply himself to 
the case of an election agent who, knoyw- 
ing what the section was, deliberately 
violated a statutory enactment, but did 
so in a way which would probably hap- 
penin many cases—namely, thatalthough 
it was wrong undoubtedly to violate an 
Act of Parliament, still the act of vio- 
lation brought about no corruption. The 
election agent would not have paid any 


of the maximum expenditure fixed by 


/ the Schedule of the Bill, but he would 
Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL | 
said, the clause, as it stood, placed: 


have been paying a perfectly fair charge, 
which he knew to be a fair charge, and 
he would probably know equally well 
that he was paying it after the time fixed 


the full penalty of having committed an 


his agent. If that consequence could 
be worked out—and he saw no escape 
from it—the Attorney General was not 
in a position to point to chapter and 
verse, in any of the clauses of the Act, 
which would enable a tribunal to free 
the candidate from this monstrous injus- 
tice. He (Mr. Gibson) could not imagine 
any topic more deserving of the close 
and careful consideration of the Com- 
mittee. He had carefully examined all 
the clauses of the Bill, and he had gone 
through more than those which the At: 
torney General had referred to, giving 
power tothe tribunal to recognize excuses, 
and also giving power to the High Court, 
in Clause 17, as well as to the Election 
Court, to except certain innocent acts 
from being an illegal practice. But he 
saw nothing in Clause 17 which covered 
in the slightest degree, or gave any 
power whatever to the Oourt to deal 
with, the case they were now consider- 
ing, and it was a case that might happen 
frequently — namely, that of an agent 
who knowingly paid a claim after the 
proper time. By Sub-section (4) of 
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Clause 17, it was necessary for the Court 
to determine— 

“That an act or omission arose from inad- 
vertence, or from accidental miscalculation, or 
from some other reasonable cause of a like 


nature, and in any case did not arise from any | 


want of good faith.” 

He was admitting that in the case they 
were now dealing with there could be 
neither inadvertence nor accidental mis- 
calculation. Therefore, that clause could 
not be referred to as supplying a mode 
by which the Court could prevent this 
extreme consequence from falling upon 
the candidate. The next section re- 
ferred to by the Attorney General was 
Section 36, and he (Mr. Gibson) cer- 
tainly failed to see the relevancy of that 
clause. No one had a higher respect 
for his hon. and learned Friend than he | 
had. His hon. and learned Friend had | 
conducted {the consideration of this Bill | 
in a spirit of perfect fairness towards | 
the Committee, and he had stated his | 
views with logical precision. But he | 
(Mr. Gibson) had read and re-read Sub- | 
section 5 of Clause 26, and he could not | 
see that it had the faintest reference to 
the point now under discussion. He 
would read it to the Committee, in order | 
to show that he was not doing an injus- | 
tice to his hon. and learned Friend. | 
This was the sub-section referred to by | 
the Attorney General as one which en- | 
abled the Court to modify the unjust | 
stringency of the clause now sought to 
be amended by his noble Friend— 


“Tf, withouc such authorised excuse as in | 


this Act mentioned, a candidate or an election | 
agent fails to comply with the requirements of 
this section, he shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice.” | 
Looking further at the clause, he found 
this marginal note attached to it— | 
“Return and declaration respecting 
election expenses,” which had nothing 
whatever to do with the topic now’ 
under consideration; and there was a. 
Proviso which entirely prevented the 
application of the clause to the remedy 
of the evil referred to— 

“Provided that such failure on the part of 
the election agent, without the knowledge and 
consent of the candidate, shall not render the 
candidate liable to any greater incapacity than 
that to which he is liable for an illegal practice 
committed by his agent without his knowledge | 
and consent.”’ 
That was the very point the noble Lord | 
Was anxious to get rid of. [The Arror- | 
Ney Generau (Sir Henry James) dis- | 


| 
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;sented.}] He saw that the Attorney Ge- 
neral did not assent to his inference ; 
and he hoped the noble Lord would 
look at the section again, because it was 
overwhelmingly plain to his mind. The 
noble Lord sought to get rid of the 
provision that if the principal were made 
guilty of an illegal practice committed 
by his agent, such consequences should 
/not follow; and it was no answer to 
'refer the noble Lord to this Proviso, 
| which said that the principal should not 
be liable to any greater incapacity than 
'that which he was liable to for an 
illegal practice committed by his agent 
| without his knowledge and consent, and 
| which, in point of fact, gave no redress 
at all. The only other clause referred 





|to as affording matter for relief was 


Clause 27; and the marginal note at- 
tached to that clause was— 

‘* Authorised excuse for non-compliance with 
provisions as to return and declaration respect- 
ing election expenses.” 

He had read the clause carefully, and, 
without desiring to weary the Commit- 
tee by reading it to them, he would ask 
them to accept from him the statement 
that there was not one solitary syllable 
in the clause which would enable the 
Court, no matter how well disposed it 
might be, to relieve the candidate from 
the penalty attached to the wilful pay- 
ment of a proper charge if it were paid 
after the proper time. That was the 
point to which he wished to confine his 
arguments at the present moment, al- 
though there were other points that 
would require careful consideration. He 
had taken one of the strongest cases, 
and one which would occur most fre- 
quently, and his view was this—that if 
the Attorney General would not accept 
the Amendment, which he (Mr. Gibson) 
regarded as of great importance, or if 
he would not undertake, expressly and 
in terms, when they came to the next 
clause granting exceptions, to deal with 
this point in the way indicated by the 


, Amendment, he should unquestionably 


divide in favour of the Amendment of 
his noble Friend, and he should support 
it in the strongest way he could. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had done that al- 
ready. He had said all that could be 
said in favour of the Amendment. 
The question, however, was one upon 


[ Fourteenth Night. | 
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which the experience of the right hon.| otherwise. It was said that the agent 
noe ge Sage nag was py nee — “a pcg | to pay Petar. 
imited. e rig on. and learned | and would run the risk of being fined 
Gentleman, as the Representative of a| £100, rather than ask the omcal the 
University, had always sailed upon very | Court to pay these claims. If that were 
smooth water. [ Mr. Ginson said, he] so, did not the Committee think that he 
—— that.] His right hon. and} would have some object—that there was 
earned Friend probably did not know | something in connection with the pay. 
— a. —— — . — “sae which a - = ar not 
made which had not been provided for. ; be mentioned in the High Court? The 
If he (the Attorney General) thought} claim might only be for £2 or £3; and 
the infliction of the penalty proposed by | would the agent incur a fine of £100 
the noble Lord would meet the case, | unless he had something in substance to 
- — a ee _ | — ons ~e Sage were 
mendment; but the position o e | the sequence of the debt. His own opi- 
election agent was a peculiar one, and ‘nion was that they would be opi 
he thought it was not asking too much | the door to illegal practices to the fullest 
— him that oo oy meg pe eee : yon ert co of “ 
e requirements of the Act. Let the| kind to be made contrary to the law. 
Committee consider what the position of ; payment made in the hurry of the mo- 
the election agent was. He ought to| ment, or under accidental circumstances, 
_— + ep the law was. They told him | would not come — this provision, 
e had a certain duty to perform, and| which only dealt with premeditated 
he could not be led into sagthiing acci- | breaches of the law—cases in which the 
dentally, or that he could not compre- | agent was ready to set the law at de- 
hend. He would do everything with | fiance rather than do his duty. If there 
sm gn because, in this case, he | was any further protection he could give 
would have to pay a certain sum in a to the candidate he would gladly give it; 
certain given time. ‘he Legislature told| and he had endeavoured to meet any 
him he must not do it after a certain time, | case of inadvertence or mistake by ac- 
but 4 if ae a oe oe | cepting the = —_ age wet his 
was sent in after the proper time, and| hon. Frien © Member for Wolver- 
the agent thought he ought morally to’ hampton(Mr. Fowler), but which he (the 
pay it, then he had only to take the | Attorney General) intended to bring up. 
trouble to make an application to the; That clause provided that when the 
_— — =— “a pay it. The noble} a Court reported that the — 
ord said that the agent would be of; had been guilty of treating, or undue 
opinion that the Legislature ought not influence, or illegal practices ; and the 
to Pig we this obligation upon him, | Election Court further reported that | 
and, therefore, he would not comply | candidate and his election agent ha 
with it, but would set the intentions of| taken all reasonable means to prevent 
the Legislature at defiance. Then, why | the commission of corrupt and illegal 
was such a breach of the law by the practices; that they had been trivial 
agent to be treated as being of less| and unimportant, and limited in cha- 
emg or any of those other — _ —_ not —— — the 
things which, if the agent did them knowledge and consent of the candidate, 
during the conduct of an election, would the election should not be void, nor 
render the seat void ? should the candidate be subjected to any 
Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILI incapacity under the Act. His right 
remarked, that the election would be hon. and learned Friend said that these 
over at the time. cases might often occur. They ought 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir not to occur ofter, because the election 
Henry James) said, that if the election agent would know very well that they 
agent did an act of this kind after he| were against the Act of Parliament. He 
had ceased to be an election agent, he was afraid that, notwithstanding = 
would not bring any consequences upon | his right hon. and learned Friend ha 
the candidate. The candidate would | said, he could not yield to his views, and 
have the means of putting an end to|he hoped the Committee would fully 
the agency by an advertisement or | consider the effect which the adoption of 
gency by | P 
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the Amendment would have. It would 
be most unwise not to enforce this pro- 
yision. Having passed an Act they ought 
to see that all its provisions were obeyed 
by all persons concerned. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he wished to 
point out that the punishment given 
under the Amendment of the noble Lord 
would not be so inadequate as the At- 
torney General seemed to imagine. What 
was proposed was that an agent guilty 
of an offence should be punished by a 
fine of £100; but if the clause were 
passed as it stood, the agent might ex- 
pose himself not to a single fine of £100, 
but to one for each separate offence. 
The agent would, therefore, always have 
before his mind that in violating the law 
he would be subjecting himself to a 
heavy penalty. 

Mr. GORST said, the promise just 
made by the Attorney General very 
much altered the matter. He under- 
stood that the pledge given was to pro- 
vide in the Bill some means, in addition 
to those already provided, for relieving 
the principal from the acts of his election 
agent as soon as the eletion was over. 
He confessed that when a man had paid 
all his election expenses and made his 
declaration, that that ought of itself to 
be a termination of the election agency. 
It appeared now that that was to be 
made quite clear, and that when the 
election was over and the accounts paid, 
and all the provisions of the Act com- 
plied with, the agency should cease, and 
if anything was then done by the elec- 
tion agent it would be done at his own 
peril. If that were made perfectly clear, 
he thought it would meet all the objec- 
tions which had been raised ; because he 
thought that as long as the election was 
going on, and until the accounts were 
paid and the whole affair was closed, it 
was only right that a payment of this 
kind by the election agent should have 
all the consequences which any other 
illegal acts by the election agent would 
have. Ifa line were drawn beyond 
which the agency should not exist, that 
would, in his opinion, be quite suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was unable 
to support the Amendment of the noble 
Lord. He agreed with the Attorney 
General that if the election agent did 
not fulfil the requirements of the Statute 
he ought to be subjected to more severe 
punishment than a fine of £100. Indeed, 





he thought the election agent, under 
such circumstances, should be somewhat 
severely punished, because he might 
otherwise, to a great extent, defeat the 
intentions of the Bill. At the same 
time, he was inclined to agree with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that in 
punishing the agent they should look 
with jealousy upon the consequences 
which any specific act of the agent might 
bring to bear upon the candidate. For 
instance, he himself had no desire to be 
punished because his agent had rendered 
him liable to be prosecuted. The agent 
ought to know what the law was, and 
ought to refuse to pay any claims after 
the date fixed for their payment. He 
would be glad if the Attorney General 
could see his way to the modification of 
the clause, so far as its effect upon the 
candidate would be, without waiting 
until the new clause which he intended 
to bring up at the instance of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Fow- 
ler) could be discussed. It was quite 
evident, on the face of the matter, that 
the candidate could have little or no con- 
trol over the agent; and it would be 
rather hard that he should be held liable, 
and subjected to very serious conse- 
quences, because the agent, by the pay- 
mentof asum which would have been per- 
fectly legitimate if paid at the proper 
time, could expose him to the danger of 
a Petition. It would frequently happen 
that Petitions would be presented against 
the candidate on very trifling grounds; 
but if the agent broke the law, that would 
certainly justify the Petitioner in pre- 
senting a Petition, and would put the 
candidate to very serious expense. He 
therefore thought, in regard to this par- 
ticular clause, that where a fault might 
arise without any corrupt motive there 
ought to be some words inserted to pro- 
tect the candidate. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he quite agreed with the principle of the 
clause, and he considered that it would be 
very necessary to place a limit upon the 
time when the accounts should be sent 
in, and that such limit should be rigidly 
enforced; but he disputed the justice 
of the tre.tment of the candidate. He 
admitted that the conduct of the agent 
would be essentially wrong if, having 
made a mistake, he did not take advan- 
tage of that provision of the Bill which 
allowed him to apply to the High Court 
of Justice to enable him to pay a claim 


| Yourteenth Night. | 
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which might not have been sent in at the 
proper time, but which he considered 
was a legitimate one, and one that ought 
to be paid. On the other hand, it would 
be excessively unjust if, because an agent 
had been guilty of such Jaches, the in- 
nocent candidate was to be punished in 
the strong manner provided by the clause 
and held to be guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice. He therefore trusted that the 
Attorney General would do something 
to protect the candidate from the severity 
of the clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped the 
Attorney General would in no way 
modify the clause. It was about the 
most efficient measure of justice which 
could fall upon any candidate, and it 
would render him very careful about 
the acts of his election agent. He (Mr. 
Callan) knew a case in point in his own 
district where, 12 months after the elec- 
tion, upwards of £500 were paid for 
expenses incurred in treating by the 
election agent, and the candidate. Ifa 
fine of £100, or even a fine of £1,000, 
were imposed, it would not have the 
slightest effect in detering the agent if 
he had some wealthy man behind him. 
If they were to impose a penalty on the 
election agent, he hoped it would be im- 
prisonment with hard labour. If the 
Attorney General intended to modify the 
clause in any respect, he (Mr. Callan) 
would certainly prefer that the punish- 
ment should be enhanced, and he was 
able to speak from experience. Not 
only should the candidate be deemed 
guilty of an illegal practice, but the 
election agent should receive penal ser- 
vitude for five years, because it was a 
corrupt practice deliberately entered into 
during an election contest. It was an 
act that could not be unintentionally 
committed, but it must be deliberately 
committed with malice prepense, in order 
to render void the salutary provisions of 
the clause. If it were found necessary 
to relieve the candidate, he certainly 
hoped they would increase the penalty 
upon the election agent, and, in addition 
to a fine, imprison him for two years 
with hard labour. What would the 
election agent care for a fine of £100 or 
£500 if he had a wealthy Baronet or a 
noble Lord at his back? He would only 
laugh at it. He knew an election agent 
who had only a simple barrister at his 
back who had to pay £500 within the 
borough he (Mr. Callan) had formerly 
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represented for corrupt practices com. 
mitted three years ago. Therefore, the 
only way to make a candidate really 
responsible was to give him or his agent 
penal servitude. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
Committee should take into consideration 
the position of the unhappy candidate 
whose agent had simply paid a lawful 
claim within the maximum amount of 
the election expenses, perhaps only a 
day after the period for payment had 
expired. There was positively no pro- 
tection whatever for the candidate in 
any clause passed or coming. That was 
a monstrous injustice, and so long as the 
Bill bristled with such things he should 
object to and dislike it. He thought it 
was a matter of complaint that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General should 
have read out the second paragraph of 
Clause 6, for it had really nothing to do 
with the point now raised. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD said, that, as 
he understood the Attorney General had 
suggested the insertion of a clause which 
would enable a candidate to declare, in 
some way or other, that his agent had 
ceased to be his election agent, he 
thought that would be a sufficient pro- 
tection to the candidate; but he thought 
that would, whilst relieving the candi- 
date from responsibility, enable the 
agent, after the determination of his 
authority, to make illegal payments on 
his own responsibility, and trust to the 
candidate for reimbursement at some 
future period. A candidate might issue 
a notice to that effect, and then, by an- 
other agreement, come to a secret under- 
standing with the agent. He would 
suggest that the penalty should be an 
absolute penalty of £100 in every case, 
for he believed that would be much 
more effective than any future clause 
that could be drawn. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the noble Lord to 
withdraw hisAmendment, and promised, 
if that were done, to consider whether 
there could not be some distinction made 
between a contract made within the 
maximum, and payments made outside 
the limit of time for such payments. 
The question of payments outside the 
maximum stood upon a different foot- 


ing. } 
Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 

would not put the Committee to the 

trouble of dividing, for the Attorney 
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General had hitherto kept his promises 
with such good faith that he could fully 
trust him to do his best to meet this 
difficulty. He thought the suggestion 
of the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) a very 
yaluable one, because if it could be 
guarded, as the noble Lord had sug- 
gested, by terminating connection with 
an agent at a certain period, the candi- 
date would be protected, not only against 
thisparticularillegal practice, but against 
other illegal practices. But the difficulty 
which occurred to him, and which he 
thought the Attorney General would 
realize, was that there were here three 
periods of time. The expenses must be 
returned to the Returning Officer within 
40 days; claims must be sent in within 
20 days, and payment must be made 
within 80 days. Therefore, in one case 
there were 30 days, and in another 20 
days; and he did not conceive that in 
any case a candidate could terminate 
his connection with an agent under 
40 days. That was a point which he 
had no doubt the Attorney General 
would carefully consider; and, as he 
had given an assurance that he would 
do his best to meet this as well as other 
difficulties, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GORST said, he hoped the At- 
torney General would not go far back 
from the pledge given to the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock. He 
did not think the observations of the 
hon. and learned Member (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) touched the principle advocated 
by the noble Lord. No one wanted a 
candidate to terminate his connection 
with his agent until the election was 
practically over—that was until 40 days 
had expired, or until a declaration of 
the returns had been made to the House, 
and all the expenses had been closed up 
and settled. It appeared to him just 
and equitable that the Member re- 
turned should be allowed to terminate 
altogethertherelationsof election agency, 
for there would then be nothing left for 
the agent to do. One part of the opera- 
tion would be to withdraw from the con- 
trol of the election agent all sums of 
money; and he did not see why an 
agent should be wicked and foolish 
enough, after the connection was termi- 
nated, to spend his own money. 


Amendment by leave, withdrawn. 





Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line 82, after ‘‘twenty,” to insert ‘‘ one.” 
—(Ur. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘twenty’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he hoped the Attorney General would 
agree to put in 28 days, as he thought 
both 20 and 21 were too short a period 
for all the accounts to come in. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was another of 
those numerous details which the Com- 
mittee had to consider; and they had 
already fixed the limits of time. First, 
there was the sending of the accounts 
to the Returning Officer ; then the pay- 
ment, and then the return, within 40 
days. During all that time a consti- 
tuency might be wrongly represented, 
and it would be a serious matter to dis- 
place a Member who had got accustomed 
to his seat for two months. He ob- 
jected to any further extension of time. 

Mr. GORST pointed out that there 
was great danger in this matter. At 
present a Petition might be presented 
against the return of a Member as soon 
as he was returned; but, under this 
clause, the time was extremely long. 
It was rarely the case that a Petition 
was presented until the Member had 
sent in his accounts, because Petitioners 
would naturally wait until that had 
been done, in order to see the vouchers. 
In a Court of Law a Petition might be 
presented earlier, but he did not think 
anyone would do that; and if the time 
was made too long, that would enable 
a Member corruptly returned to sit too 
long in that House. Such a Member 
ought to be quickly sent about his 
business. Again, by giving too long a 
time they would enable corrupt bargains 
to be made for squaring a Petition. 
He thought it was important for the 
character of the House, that the period 
within which the return of expenses 
should be made should be as short as 
possible. In the Bill it was made 40 
days; and in order to make the period 
short, it would be necessary to make 
the time for sending in claims short 
also. Twenty-one days were quite long 
enough for that purpose. Contracts 
were only to be made by agents or sub- 
agents, and there could not be a vast 
number of people making contracts; 
and those making contracts would be 
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able to send in their claims in 21 days. 
He was not advocating the shortening 
of time; but they should be very careful 
how they lengthened it. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he had 
an Amendment to make the.time 40 
days, in order that claims might be 
quickly settled and got out of the way 
as soon as possible in the interests of 
candidates and election agents. The 
time proposed by the Bill was too short 
for settling a large number of small 
claims which would continue to be sent 
in. He was strongly in favour of limit- 
ing the period, because it gave time for 
an agent to reduce exaggerated claims 
to proper proportions ; but, in fixing the 
period, they must consider the conse- 
quences, and he feared the proposal of 
the Bill would lead to accounts being 
disputed which would otherwise be 
settled. 

Strrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he could not agree that the period should 
be made as short as possible, for every- 
one who had dealt with these matters 
knew how difficult it was to get the 
accounts in. He hoped the Attorney 
General would consent to 42 days. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought a candidate could not 
have these matters off his mind too 
soon. He thought one week was ample 
time. A longer period was all very 
well in the times when there was enor- 
mous expenditure over elections, and 
candidates spent £30,000 or £40,000; 
but were the Committee aware that 
under this Bill not more than £2,000 
could be spent even in the largest con- 
stituency? Did anybody mean to say 
that seven days were not ample for 
settling all claims up to that amount, 
all having been incurred with one man? 
If a longer time were allowed, a candi- 
date would not be able to get from his 
agent the amount he had let him in for. 
The agent would say there was plenty 
of time, and so the candidate would not 
be able to ascertain what he was liable 
for. Longthened periods for payment 
of claims only meant further expense, 
and led to the parties meeting and 
squaring matters, and to corrupt bar- 
gains. As the Bill stood, 10 days were 
allowed between the claim and the pay- 
ment, and then another 10 days for the 
agent to make his return. All these 
periods were preposterous, and not based 
on logic at all. 


Lr. Goret 
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should be settled in a week, and that 
could be done without any difficulty, 
Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
period should be reduced from 21 days 
to 14 days. Seven days would be pre. 
ferable to either; but errors might be 
made in the excitement of an election, 
and therefore he would suggest 14 days, 
During nearly 20 years’ experience he 
had acted frequently for others, and had 
wealthy candidates behind him; but he 
had changed corrupt elections to pure 
elections. When he took up his own 
county (Louth), he found that the elec. 
tions had generally cost £5,000; but he 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue had re- 
duced that to £2,000. The longer the 
time given for payment, tho greater 
was the inducement to people to make 
exorbitant charges, and to fabricate 
claims under various pretences, which it 
would be to the interest of the candidate 
not to meet in a very hostile manner. 
He thought 14 days ample; but the 
period given to a candidate to investi- 
gate claims ought to be more than 10 
days, for he might have 100 bills to in- 
vestigate. He had never paid a bill 
until he had been down to the place and 
inquired into it. He should be afraid 
to pay a claim until he had satisfied 
himself that there was not the slightest 
tinge of illegality surrounding the claim; 
and, in view of the fearful penalties in- 
curred by a candidate for an inadvertent 
act, he ought to have at least 21 days 
to investigate the claims. He should 
not press this but that he had had an 
extensive experience of these matters, 
and he knew where the difficulty lay. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he quite agreed 
with the noble Lord opposite (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), for he was anxious 
that a candidate should get rid of these 
matters as quickly as possible. During 
a long period undesirable occurrences 
might happen, and there was no reason 
under this maximum scale why 14 days 
should not be ample. He believed the 
general feeling was that 14 days would 
also be sufficient for payment. If the 
hon. Member for Wolverhamton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would withdraw his 
Amendment, he would propose 14 days. 
Sin R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had had a great number of communica- 
tions on this subject from almost every 
election agent in the country, and the 
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should be got in in the shortest possible 
time, but that considerable time should 
be given for examining them. North 
Lancashire was 60 miles long, and a 
candidate might have to send agents all 
over the Division. He would suggest 
10 days for claims to be made, and an 
extended time for examination. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the hon. 
Member would withdraw the Amend- 
nent he would not oppose the insertion 
of 14 days. That would be shorten- 
ing the period as much as he thought 
safe. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, 
line $2, to leave out ‘‘ twenty,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ fourteen.” —( Ir. Rylands.) 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘twenty’ stand part 
of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ fourteen’ 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be agreed to, 
for he thought seven days would be long 
enough. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BIGGAR wished to move an 
Amendment for providing that claims 
made were at a reasonable rate. By this 
sub-section heavy penalties were to be 
imposed upon a candidate who did not 
get all his accounts paid within a rea- 
sonable time; but he had found in 
practice that charges were often un- 
reasonable, and it was impossible to 
bring the people making claims up 
within a reasonable time. In a subse- 
quent part of the Bill there was a pro- 
vision that application might be made to 
extend the time for payment, and this 
sub-section was more or less in contra- 
diction with that, and it would be liable 
to a different construction by different 
Judges, with the result that the candi- 
date might have to pay these heavy 
penalties. That was what he wished to 
avoid. Of course, a candidate could 
make a return of the claims against 
him; but, at the same time, he ought 
not to have to run the risk of incurring 
penalties in cases where he was able to 
show that a claim was either illegal or 
i excess of what was reasonable for the 
services rendered. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 34, after the word “ ex- 
penses,’’ to insert the words ‘‘if legal, and if 
amount demanded is at a reasonable rate.’’— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that no ex- 
0g need be paid which were not 
egal. 

Mr. BIGGAR urged that it was in- 
tolerable that a candidate should be 
forced into litigation with parties upon 
claims, when they might have an oppor- 
tunity of settling the matter by a little 
negotiation. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not divide upon 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
35, to leave out ‘‘in connection with,” 
and insert ‘‘ or incidental to.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he wished 
to move to extend the period for exa- 
mining accounts from 30 to 40 days. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, line 
12, to leave out ‘‘thirty,’’ and insert 
“* forty.”—( Mr. Arthur Peel.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘thirty’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should prefer to make the 
period 21 days. He thought there was 
no reason why many of the claims 
should not be sent in during the elec- 
tion, and paid at once. The right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) had said he had 
consulted election agents ; but they were 
the worst authorities that could be con- 
sulted. They were the persons from 
whom candidates wished to protect them- 
selves, and to compel to send in these 
claims without loss of time. As to 
large constituencies, he thought the post 
would overcome any difficulty on that 
account. He would urge the Attorney 
General to yield to the pressure from 
both sides of the House, because he was 
certain it was to the interest of candi- 
dates to make the period as short as 
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possible, and so also to limit the time 
for Election Petitions being presented. 

Mr ECROYD said, he was anxious 
to see these periods made as short as 
possible, and he was glad the Attorney 
General had accepted 14 days for claims 
to be sent in; but he was quite certain 
that in such a division as North-East 
Lancashire, which he had the hononr 
of contesting in 1880, it would be im- 
possible for a candidate to examine all 
his accounts in seven days. 

Mr. GORST said, the experience of 
hon. Members was based on the existing 
law, under which claims could be made 
under all varieties of circumstances and 
expenses incurred, and time was re- 
quired for examining the accounts; but 
under this Bill the claims would be of 
an extremely simple character, because 
nobody would be able to give a legal 
order incurring expenses but the agent 
or sub-agent. Seven days would not be 
required to enable the agent or sub- 
agent to make up his mind whether he 
had given any particular order upon 
which a claim was made. Under the 
present law anyone might give orders, 
and the candidate could not know from 
whom the orders emanated, and in- 
quiry had to be made; but under this 
Bill there would be no such require- 
ment. The election agent would know 
whether he had given an order, and 
could make up his mind in _ five 
minutes whether he disputed the claim 
or not; and in a county he could in- 
quire of his sub-agents by post or tele- 
graph whether certain orders had been 
given or not. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not accept 
the Amendment. If they allowed each 
creditor 14 days, surely it was putting too 
much pressure on the agent to give him 
aless period. He might have to make 
several journeys to different districts ; 
and although the expenses would now 
be less, still there might be over-charges 
made. That would apply to the large 
constituencies ; and even in a borough 
the agent might have to travel from 
place to place. He thought 30 days 
would be a safer period, and he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN agreed with 
the noble Lord that the period should 
be as short as possible. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
that after 14 days had elapsed the candi- 
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date should pay the accounts as rapidly 
as possible, so as to send in his return ag 
early as possible. He hoped the At. 
torney General would accept the com- 
promise of 28 days. He strongly sup. 
ported the noble Lord. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that if the At- 
torney General accepted 14 days he 
should vote against the noble Lord; 
otherwise he should vote with the noble 
Lord. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would not dis- 
cuss the difference between 28 and 30 
days. He would accept 28 days, and 
then they could substitute 35 for 40 as 
the time for accounts to be sent in to the 
Returning Officer. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, page 10, line 
41, to leave out ‘‘thirty,’’ and insert 
‘‘twenty-eight.”—( Hr. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 6, to leave out “ A disputed 
claim may be referred in a summary manner to 
the High Court or.’’—(M*r. Gorst.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GORST moved, in page 11, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘ the High,” 
and insert the word ‘“‘such.’”’ The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, he should 
have thought that the Judges of the 
County Court or any tribunal would 
have been quite enough to decide as to 
the payment after 21 days, because there 
was no dispute as to liability. Let them 
take the case of an election in Newcastle 
and the expenses sent in before the 21 
days. Suppose there was an amount of 
10s. for the hire of a horse, which was 
not put into the election account be- 
cause the person charged denied that 
the horse was supplied, an action could 
be brought in the County Court and a 
judgment obtained for the payment, and 
under that judgment the debt would have 
to be paid. In the present instance, 
however, the debt was not to be paid, 
but the case was to be taken to London, 
a London agent was to be employed, 
and they were to go before the High 
Court and get the leave of a Judge, who 
knew nothing about the circumstances, 
before a just claim could be obtained. 
This might happen in regard to a claim 
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which the candidate would have been 
glad to have paid long before the ex- 
piration of the 21 days if he had thought 
ita just claim, and in respect of which, 
in the other alternative, he desired the 
Court to make an order so that he might 
have it settled. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
11, to leave out the words ‘‘the High,” 
and insert the word ‘“ such.”—(J/r. 
Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was a very 
small matter. The Judge of the County 
Court was not always accessible, as was 
the Judge in the High Court. There- 
fore, it would be desirable to retain the 
provision in its present form. 

Mr. GREGORY considered that it 
would save time and expense if cases 
of this kind were confined to the juris- 
diction of the High Court, for the reason 
that the Attorney General had pointed 
out—namely, that the Judge of the 
County Court was not always acces- 
sible. It would be better to have the 
High Court, or, at any rate, to give right 
of application to that Court concurrently 
with a right of application to the County 
Court, if such right were given. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken that it would save time and ex- 
pense if they had to go to the High 
Court. It seemed to him that the Com- 
nittee had been going on far too quickly 
with these Amendments ; and if they had 
not proceeded with such indecent haste 
they would have seen that some conse- 
quential matters already bound them to 
give jurisdiction to the County Court. 
If they would refer to the Bill they 
would find that Sub-section 9 of the 
present-clause said— 


“On cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
High Court, such Court on application by the 
claimant or by the candidate or his election 
agent may by order give leave for the payment 
of the said sum, or the issue of the said execu- 
tion, and further may by order give leave for 
the payment by a candidate or his election 
agent of a disputed claim, or a claim for any 
such expense as aforesaid, although sent in after 
the time in this section mentioned for sending in 
claims, or although the same was sent in to the 
candidate and not to the election agent.” 


It seemed to him that it would be highly 
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improper to leave to other than the High 
Court the determination of such serious 
questions as these. He earnestly urged 
the Attorney General not to give way 
with reference to the next sub-section, 
and on the Report repair the errors 
they had committed by acting with such 
injudicious haste, particularly exempli- 
fied in their leaving in the words in 
the last sub-section ‘‘ any competent 
Court.” 

Mr. GORST said, he would not take 
up any further time of the Committee. 
He would be satisfied if the Attorney 
General, before the Report, would con- 
sider whether it was not possible to 
adopt some simpler process by which a 
claim sent in within the 21 days for a 
sum within the maximum, the only 
reason for the non-payment of which 
was a dispute between the election agent 
and the creditor as to whether the full 
amount was due or not, could be ob- 
tained. If the Attorney General would 
agree to this, he should be very glad to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, the next Amend- 
ment was in his name. It went in much 
the same lines as the preceding pro- 
posal; and, although he should post- 
pone it, he thought the system of post- 
poning Amendments was not a very 
satisfactory one. To his mind, these 
matters should be argued out in Com- 
mittee, and they should not leave so 
many matters to be settled at the next 
stage of the Bill. The postponement of 
these questions would lead to inevitable 
discussion at the next stage; and if all 
these questions were settled on their 
merits in Oommittee, the necessity of 
having subsequent discussions would be 
obviated. His proposal was to insert 
after the word ‘‘ Court,” in line 11, the 
words ‘‘if beyond the jurisdiction of the 
County Court.” It seemed to him to be 
thoroughly intolerable, in regard to a 
trumpery claim of £5, that, first of all, 
the plaintiff should apply to the Superior 
Court and maintain an action in that 
Court. What were the fees in the High 
Court, he would ask, supposing a person 
applied there to the Judge with the 
usual attendance of attorney and coun- 
sel? Unless the Government could give 
some better explanation than he had 
heard, so far, he should be obliged to 
divide upon this Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 11, after the word “ Court,’ 
to insert the words “if beyond the jurisdiction 
of the County Court.’’—(Jfr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words | 


be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. WARTON said, that they had 
not yet determined the previous ques- 
tion, as to whether the word “such” 
should be inserted. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, the Amendment in 
that case had been withdrawn. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he thought 


the hon. Member (Mr. Biggar) had not | 
properly observed the effect of this | 


Amendment; because, if he had, he 
would find that it would not carry out 
the object he had in view; in fact, it 
would have no effect. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was rather a 
strange thing that the principle of this 
Amendment was the same as the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), by an hon. 
Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench, and by himself (Mr. Warton). 
The Government, so far, had not given 
the slightest reason why they should not 
at once agree to the proposition. Of 
course, he should have an opportunity, 
on the next stage of the Bill, of raising 
the question again, and he should take 
precious good care to doit. It seemed 
to him outrageous that litigants should 
be obliged to go to the High Court when 
they could settle these matters in the 
County Court. It was only to put money 
into the pockets of a certain class of at- 
torneys, no doubt respectable enough in 
their way, that this application to the 
High Oourt was insisted upon. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, before the Amendment was with- 
drawn the Oommittee should know 
whether, under the clause as it stood, it 
was impossible to bring an action before 
the County Court, that being regarded as 
an ‘‘ incompetent ” Court. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetz) said, the Govern- 
ment, in answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), had 
promised to consider the point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 








Clause 24 (Personal expenses of can- 
didate and small expenses of committeg 


| room). 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said 
he had an Amendment to propose to 
this clause. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had an Amendment also, which he 
believed came before that of the noble 
Lord. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
his Amendment was on the Notice 
Paper. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re. 
marked, that the Chairman had his 
Amendment in his hand, the effect of 
which was to leave out from the words 
“the candidate,” in line 25, down to 
the end of line 29. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 25, to leave out Sub-section 1.— 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the Attorney General would know that 
he disapproved of this Bill altogether, 
believing that it would do very little 
good. He certainly thought it would be 
very advantageous if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman were to strike out all this 
ridiculous nonsense about a candidate’s 
personal expenses being paid by him to 
the extent of not more than £50. This 
provision was revived from the original 
Act of 1854, and from the Act of 1868; 
and he would venture to point out that 
every Member of experience must see 
that, for all practical purposes, this pro- 
vision must be quite nugatory. Candi- 
dates were not now equal, as it were, 
before the law, inasmuch as a vast 
number of gentlemen practically never 
paid any personal expenses at all, or, 
at any rate, if they did, they were 
of a trifling character. Candidates of 
this class might be opposed, perhaps, by 
gentlemen who had to maintain them- 
selves at hotels, and had to incur large 
expenses in connection with their can- 
vass and their election ; in fact, to use 
the expression of the Attorney General, 
they were placed in a humiliating posi- 
tion, because they had to lay before the 
public all that they had been doing 
during the period of the election. If 
anybody, certainly hon. Members ou 
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the other side ought to support the 
principle involved in this Amendment, 
and take care that candidates were not 
exposed to these indignities. It ap- 
ared to him that under the principle 
of the original Act the penalty was an 
accumulating one of £5 a-day. They 
were now narrowing the limits within 
which a candidate might travel; and it 
was highly important, therefore, that 
there should be some definition of what 
personal expenses were. He saw that 
a noble Friend of his (Lord George 
Hamilton) had an Amendment down to 
this clause; and it seemed to him that 
if they omitted to deal with the matter 
they would be making a small absurdity 
a still greater one. He believed that 
the best course the Government could 
adopt would be to accept his proposal. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would state 
briefly why he wanted the words to 
remain in the clause. The Committee 
would understand that it was the pre- 
sent law that a candidate might spend 
as much as he liked, and might send in 
an account of his expenses to his elec- 
tion agent. That was his duty. Well, 
in this clause the law was maintained 
that he might spend as much as he 
liked, personal expense not being in the 
maximum expenditure scheduled. One 
man’s expenses might be different to 
those of another man. One might be, 
for instance, a married man possessing 
a family, and he might desire to take 
them down to the district in which the 
election was to take place. His ex- 
penses, of course, would be very diffe- 
rent to those of a candidate who had 
only himself to look after. Then, again, 
another man might be an invalid, and 
might be put to extra expense in conse- 
quence. There was, in fact, no limit 
upon what might be spent in this way ; 
but it should be borne in mind that they 
had it in evidence that in one case no 
less than £600 was spent in personal 
expenses during a short election. The 
proposal made in the clause was that 
the candidate should be allowed to 
spend £50 with his own hand. He did 
not think that £600 would ever have 
been paid for personal expenses if the 
election agent had been cognizant of the 
recipients and objects of the expendi- 
ture. He trusted that the Committee 
would allow this sub-section to remain, 
as it would really be a protection and an 
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assistance to the candidate instead of 
anything else. With regard to Sub- 
section 3, which said— 

‘*A statement of the particulars of payments 
made under this section by the candidate for 
his personal expenses, or by any person so 
authorized as above in this section mentioned, 
shall be sent to the election agent within the 
time limited by this Act for the sending in of 
claims, and such payment if made by a person 
so authorized shall also be vouched for a bill 
containing the receipt of that person,’’ 
he would propose to modify it by 
striking out, in lines 35 and 86, the 
words ‘‘ under this section by the candi- 
date for his personal expenses, or.” 
This would obviate the necessity of the 
candidate sending in a statement as to 
items of his personal expenditure. It 
would render it unnecessary for him, for 
instance, to specify the family expenses, 
charges for maid servants, and so on, 
which might not be necessary to put be- 
fore the public. There would be suffi- 
cient remedy for every evilin the clause 
as it would then stand. Whilst he ad- 
hered to the clause, he was willing to 
strike out the particulars of the state- 
ment; and this, he trusted, would meet 
the views of the right hon. and learned 
Member. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON con- 
sidered the statement of the Attorney 
General was a most conciliatory one, al- 
though it did not meet the objection of 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) to thisclause. What 
was desired was some definition of what 
these personal expenses were. A look 
of despair came over the face of the At- 
torney General whenever he was asked 
for a definition; but he (Lord George 
Hamilton) would point out to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman that a definition 
was strongly desirable, considering that 
in this case things might occur for which 
a candidate might be sent to prison. No 
doubt, the expenditure of such a sum as 
£600 for personal expenses during an 
election was corrupt, and ought to be 
stopped. But did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman mean by the personal ex- 
penses the expenses of a candidate who 
was resident in the district in which the 
election took place in connection with 
his household? [The Arrorney GENE- 
rat (Sir Henry James): No.] Sup- 
posing the candidate was non-resident, 
and stopped at an hotel, would his ex- 
penditure on board and lodgings have 
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Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that that was re- 
quired at the present time by statute. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, if 
that were so, the position of the candi- 
date who was resident, and who could 
entertair his friends, would be different, 
for his expenditure would not have to be 
published to the world. Take the case 
of the Prime Minister, who, during his 
Mid Lothian campaign, was entertained 
by a leading Member of the Liberal 
Party, who took down to his residence 
an enormous number of friends, who in- 
vited the whole county. who employed 
special trains, and who engaged the 
whole of an hotel in Edinburgh. Was 
that what the Attorney General would 
call legitimate expenditure? If that 
was a legitimate expenditure, would 
not the Prime Minister stand in an un- 
fairly advantageous position as con- 
trasted with a candidate who went down 
to contest the seat, and who had not a 
friend to receive him into his house, and 
no one to pay all his expenses in the 
matter of hotels, cabs, and so on? Would 
this person who paid his own expenses 
have to make them known; if not, 
nothing would ever be heard about 
them, as in the case of the expenses of 
the Prime Minister? The whole thing 
seemed to him (Lord George Hamilton) 
perfectly absurd. Wherever they went 
they must all incur personal expenditure. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had defined per- 
sonal expenditure. He hoped the noble 
Lord would excuse him for interrupting ; 
but he wished to point out that the 
words were defined by the Act of 19 & 
20 Vict. Personal expenses were there 
defined asreasonabletravelling expenses, 
and such travelling expenses and rea- 
sonable expenses of his living at hotels 
for the purpose of his election. That 
definition had been in operation for 25 
years without the slightest difficulty 
having arisen with regard to it. The 
noble Lord wished him now to go fur- 
ther in the definition; but he was un- 
able to accede to the request. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s words 
were the strongest possible argument 
against the limit of £50. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sure the 
noble Lord was labouring under a mis- 
take. A candidate might have unlimited 
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expenditure ; but it was only £50 which 
could go through his own hand, the 
other personal expenditure having to go 
through his agent. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON oon. 


resident candidate in a very invidious 
position. It seemed to him that there 
were many personal expenses which 
always attended a candidate, or any gen- 
tleman in the position of a candidate, 
which ought not to be included in the 
£50. If the Attorney General would 
define anything like pocket-money, or 
anything of the kind, he would agree, 
perhaps, that the sum of £50 ought not 
to be exceeded. But to ask the Com- 
mittee to assent to this clause, which 
meant nothing more or less than the 
placing of non-resident candidates in a 
false position as compared with the re- 
sident candidate, was to ask too much in 
the absence of some explanation. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
some misconception as to the meaning of 
this clause, and he thought they ought 
to understand what it was before they 
criticized it. He understood that all the 
personal expenses of a candidate, no 
matter by whomsoever paid, were in no 
way included in the maximum. [Mr. 
Warton: We know that.] He did not 
think a good many hon. Gentlemen did 
know it. It was perfectly clear, there- 
fore, that the candidate might spend 
what he liked on his own personal ex- 
penses totally apart from the maximum. 
At present, the law provided that the 
personal expenses should be published. 
The hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral proposed that that publication 
should continue, but that a new obli- 
gation should be added to it—namely, 
that the sum to be spent on personal ex- 
penses should be divided into two sums; 
that the £50 limit was simply to supply 
the payments personally made by the 
candidate himself; and that beyond the 
£50 was to be paid by the election agent. 
The noble Lord who had just sat down 
had said that such a provision put the 
non-resident candidate to great disad- 
vantages; but he (Mr. Fowler) did not 
agree with the noble Lord. He (Mr. 
Fowler), as a resident candidate at the 
last General Election, paid every six- 
pence through his election agent. He 
did that for his own protection, because 
he believed it to be the best mode of 
conducting an election—every personal 
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expense, from the issuing of the Writ, 
he paid through his own election agent. 
His household bills were in no way 
involved in the matter; and, indeed, no 
art of them could, under any conceiv- 


‘ able construction, be called personal 


expenses. The noble Lord asked why 
the accounts should be _ published ? 
Simply to prevent gross bribery, such as 
took place at Sandwich. In that case, 
when one of the candidates was asked 
why: his personal expenses were so 
heavy, he told the Commissioners that 
they were clearly ignorant of the habits 
of gentlemen, or they would not have 
expressed surprise that a gentleman 
should require to spend £600 on per- 
sonal expenses in a fortnight. He (Mr. 
Fowler) could not see what objection 
there was to this clause, modified as the 
Attorney General proposed. He wished, 
however, the Attorney General would 
make the £50 £100. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he in- 
tended, at a later stage of the discus- 
sion, to move to substitute £150 for the 
£50. He would not do this now, be- 
cause it would be irregular. He would 
put it, however, to the Attorney General 
whether it was not a fact that every new 
provision, and every new complexity, 
introduced in the Bill, was not an evil? 
Surely the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself would not pretend to say that 
anything was to be gained by this clause. 
A man might spend as much money as 
he liked, and he was not bound, even 
under the Amendment the Attorney Ge- 
neral was going to propose, to say how 
he spent it. All he must do was to 
spend it through the election agent. 
Now, was there anything to be gained 
by putting that new trammel on a can- 
didate? They had to trust a candidate 
to speak the truth, and if they meant to 
trust a candidate in suck a matter, why 
not trust him altogether? Why intro- 
duce this provision about the election 
agents? Would it not be much better 
for the Government to adopt the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. and Jearned Gen- 
tlman (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), and 
simplify the Bill by leaving out the 
section, which could lead to no possible 
good? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the whole question 
at issue was, whether beyond £50 a can- 
didate’s personal expenses should be 
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to stop dishonest expenditure, such as 
they had in the case of Sandwich ; and, 
secondly, to protect the honest candi- 
dates. Those were the two objects of 
the clause. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the Attorney General had said the words 
were defined by the 19 & 20 Vict. The 
words ‘personal expense”? were in- 
tended by that Act to include reasonable 
travelling expenses, and the reasonable 
expenses of living at an hotel. It was, 
therefore, perfectly plain that the £50 
would go in a candidate’s hotel ex- 
penses. A non-resident candidate could 
only spend £50 in personal expenses. 
{‘‘No!”] He could only spend £50 
himself, and anything else he had to 
pay must be paid through his election 
agent. It was plain that the non-resi- 
dent candidate was really at a great dis- 
advantage, because a resident candidate, 
who need not live at an hotel, might 
spend the £50 in cigars, while the non- 
resident candidate was paying it in hotel 
expenses. He thought it would be far 
wiser to let a candidate return his own 
expenses, and if his expenses were very 
high, a Judge would inquire as to how 
he spend the money. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he could not see 
the advantage of the clause. It ap- 
peared to him that although the election 
agent was to make all the payments for 
personal expenses beyond the £50, he 
had no power to refuse a candidate’s 
demands. Why not make a candidate 
make a statutory declaration as to how 
much he had spent? They would pre- 
vent, in this way, the objectionable pro- 
ceedings of a man having to go to his 
own agent to get his own money. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) reminded the Committee 
that it would be quite invidious for a 
candidate to tax his own bills; while the 
agent, as his man of business, would be 
able to protect him against extortionate 
demands. He would repeat that he did 
not think it was a very broad subject for 
discussion, and that it would be well for 
the Committee to express its opinion at 
once. 

Mr. WARTON once more protested 
against the impatience of the Attorney 
General. They had got through to-day 
a great number of clauses, and they had 
got rid of many matters which would 
have to be reconsidered very carefully 
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Bill should be loaded as it was with 
absurd and unnecessary clauses, and 
then that the Committee should be 
asked to hurry them through, on the 
ground—as the Attorney General said— 
that they did not involve matters of 
general principle. The clause now 
under consideration was most absurd 
and unnecessary. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had told them that he had incor- 
porated in the Bill the definition of 
personal expenses in the 19 & 20 Viet. 
After the extraordinary statement the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
with regard to the effect of certain 
clauses, he (Mr. Warton) took the pre- 
caution to refer to the Schedule ; and, as 
far as he could make out, he could not 
find the definition in the 19 & 20 Viet. 
incorporated in the Bill. It was, there- 
fore, very necessary to listen to the state- 
ments made in the Committee; indeed, 
he had no doubt that one reason for 
hurrying through the Bill was that 
statements made might not be inves- 
tigated. With regard to this absurd 
clause, he asked to be allowed to say what 
it was based upon. ‘The only argument 
advanced in its favour was that no one 
election candidate spent more than he 
had a right to spend. A man who had 
a great deal of money spent his money 
freely ; and that was the sole reason why 
this clause was proposed. As a matter 
of fact, in one case £50 might be ample 
for personal expenses, while in another 
case it might be much too little. There 
was one element in the case he would 
particularly like to bring under the 
notice of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General. Supposing a candidate adopted 
the plan of letting an hotel bill run, and 
he incurred a liability of more than 
£50, would he be bound to pay the £50 
allowed him to spend, and then go to 
his election agent and ask for a £5 or 
£10 note? What was the real meaning 
of this? When they had these unseen 
provisions brought into the Bill they 
ought tohavethem explained. [“ Divide, 
divide!”’] All those hon. Gentlemen 
who shouted ‘ Divide, divide!” had 
not one idea in their heads as to the 
meaning of this clause, and he should 
continue his opposition to the clause 
until he got a satisfactory answer from 
the Government. He wanted to know 
the real meaning of the clause. Was a 
candidate at liberty to incur debt for 
hotel expenses, or was he bound, by this 
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sumptuary clause, to pay for everything 
day by day and hour by hour, until the 
£50 became exhausted, and when the 
£50 became exhausted was he to go to 
the agent and ask for more? In his 


opinion, this was nothing more or legs - 


than childish legislation. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK re. 
garded the matter as one of consider- 
able importance, and thought the law 
ought to be made clear. The mere fact 
of £600 being spent by a candidate in 
Sandwich on personal expenses was 
nothing to do with the question. They 
might just as well say that, because one 
lawyer had turned out a rogue, all other 
lawyers were rogues. It was certainly 
his intention to take a Division. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, if the 
Attorney General would distinctly say 
that he would increase the sum allowed 
to the candidates from £50 to £100, it 
might obviate a Division. He (Mr. 
Cowen) thought it was obvious that the 
amount should either be altered, or the 
clause should be omitted. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the Com- 
mittee wished to increase the amount 
he would have no objection whatever. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 160; 
Noes 87: Majority 73. —(Div. List, 
No. 165.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there was 
just time to move the Amendment of 
which he had piven Notice. 

Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
27, to leave out ‘‘ 50,’’ and insert ‘‘ 100,” 
—(Mr. A. J. Balfour,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘ 50’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not see 
the object of the Amendment. 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to report Progress; Commit- 
tee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


MOTION. 


—_—<0o— 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Covrrney, Bill further to 
amend the Acts relating to the raising of 
Money by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
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and for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Courtney and Lord Ricwarp 
GRosvVENOR. e 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 254.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 5th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brtus — Committee—Re- 
port—Registry of Deeds (Ireland) * (97). 
Third Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) * (124) ; Tramways Provisional 
Order (No. 4) * (104) ; Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Order * (118); Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order (No. 2) * 
(119); Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
rder (No. 3)* (120); Metropolis Improve. 
ment Provisional Order (No. 4)* (121); 
Criminal Law Amendment (134); Public 
Health (Dairies, &c.) * (92); Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Funds, &c.)* (130), and 
passed. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
BOARDED-OUT CHILDREN. 
QUESTIONS. 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, he rose 
to ask the noble Lord (Lord Carrington) 
certain Questions, of which he had given 
him private Notice, with reference to 
the boarding-out of children under regu- 
lations issued by the Local Government 
Board—namely, first, Whether the Local 
Government Board were prepared to in- 
stitute efficient measures of inspection ; 
secondly, whether it would allow Boards 
of Guardians to depute one of their 
number to inquire on the spot into par- 
ticular cases affecting their own Union ; 
and, thirdly, whether it would take some 
steps for enabling the Committee of 
Ladies, who took charge of these children 
voluntarily and without payment, to be- 
come acquainted with children beyond 
the limits of the Unions whom it might 
be desirable to board out? 

Lorpv CARRINGTON said, in reply 
to the first Question of the noble Vis- 
count, that the Local Government Board 
were contemplating an improved mode 
of inspection, which they hoped would 
lead to more beneficial results. In reply 
to the second Question, he was unable 
to say whether Boards of Guardians 
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would be allowed to depute one of their 
number to visit special cases; but the 
matter would be laid before the Local 
Government Board. The question was, 
however, one of some difficulty. With 
regard to the third Question, any par- 
ticular cases would be considered by 
the Local Government Board if brought 
before them. He might add, for the 
information of their Lordships, that no 
regulations of the Local Government 
Board prevented the boarding-out of 
orphan children within the limits of the 
Union to which they belonged. By 
Order of Poor Law Board, November 25, 
1870, orphan children could be boarded- 
out in rural districts under the following 
conditions:—No child was to be first 
boarded-out at an earlier age than 2 
or later than 10 years. Four shillings 
weekly was allowed for the actual main- 
tenance of each child. Not more than 
two children were to be boarded-out at 
the same place. Every child was to be 
visited not less often than once in every 
six weeks by a member of the Board- 
ing-out Committee. The Boarding-out 
Committee were two or more persons 
who had voluntarily arranged, under 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, to find and superintend such 
homes, any persons desiring profits being 
disqualified. ‘The homes must be within 
five miles of the residences of the Com- 
mittee. An outfit was supplied by the 
Guardians, and £2 allowed annually for 
repairs. From the Report sent in, and 
which would be found at page 39 of 
the Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1882, it appeared that the 
children were healthy, contented, and 
well cared for. In some instances the 
regulations were infringed, more suitable 
homes were provided, and the defects 
pointed out remedied. 


In reply to a further Question from 
Viscount CRANBROOK, 

Lorp CARRINGTON said, he would 
lay upon the Table the Correspondence 
on the subject. 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
(no. 134.) THIRD READING. 
Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3",”’ 
—( The Lark of Dathousie.) 
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Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
would suggest that the Bill should not 
be pressed further. It was in such an 
unfinished and incomplete state that it 
‘was not fit to be passed into law, and 
their Lordships could not possibly amend 
it sufficiently at this stage. It would, 
therefore, be better to drop the Bill for 
the present. To enable their Lordships 
to express an opinion he would move, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be reada 
third time that day three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(‘‘now’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.’’)— 
(The Earl of Longford.) 


Tur LORD CHANCELLORsaid, that 
the course taken by the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Longford) was 
very unusual, as he had given no 
Notice of his intention to move the re- 
jection of the Bill. He would only say 
that he did not concur in the criticisms 
advanced by the noble Earl. 


On Question, ‘‘ That (‘now’) stand 
part of the Motion?” 


Resolved in the affirmative; Bill read 
3* accordingly. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.”— 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 


Clause 2 (Procuring woman under 
age to be a common prostitute). 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he rose to 
propose the omission of the words which 
permitted the exclusion of the public 
from certain trials, an exclusion hitherto 
unknown in this country. If it was 
desirable, in the interests of public mo- 
rality, that there should be this power 
of exclusion, it ought to be given by a 
general law extending to cases of rape 
and other offences which were not dealt 
with by this Bill, and not by a provision 
tacked on to a Bill which only touched 
one part of the Criminal Law. The 
proposal was defended on three grounds 
—in the first place, that the publication 
of the evidence was injurious to public 
morals; secondly, that a certain class 
attended who gloated over the details of 
those trials; and, thirdly, that women 
and children ought to be excluded. He 
entirely agreed with those who said that 
there ought to be power to exclude 
women and children from those trials; 
but that power had been constantly 
exercised, and he regretted that its ex- 
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istence should have been called in ques- 
tion in their Lordships’ House. But if 
it was right to exclude women and 
children, it by no means followed that 
there ought to be an exclusion of the pub- 
lic and the representatives of the Press, 
As to the second argument, that a class 
of persons attended who gloated over 
the details, that might be true ; but those 
persons were sufficiently contaminated 
already, and could not be much further 
injured ; whilst there might be present 
in Court individuals of a less hardened 
type who might be deterred from crime 
by the judicious words of a Judge and 
the punishment which they saw awarded 
tocrime. As to the argument founded 
on the general contamination of morals 
from the publication of evidence of the 
kind in question, he respectfully sub- 
mitted that justice had not been done to 
the way in which these matters were 
dealt with in the newspapers, which, for 
the most part, merely stated that the 
details were unfit for publication. The 
instances of injudicious treatment were 
few and far between, and the danger to 
public morals was much overrated. But 
while the danger was uncertain and re- 
mote, the gain of publicity was direct, 
positive, tangible, and certain. He 
would give one instance. Not many 
years ago a man was summoned for an 
indecent assault, and was tried by three 
magistrates at petty sessions, who refused 
the suggestion that the case should be 
sent to a jury. The accused, vehemently 
protesting his innocence, was sentenced 
to a period of imprisonment. But in 
the local newspaper there appeared an 
account of the proceedings, from which 
two things were shown—first, that the 
evidence against the man was weak; 
and, secondly, that the senior magis- 
trate—though an excellent man—had 
examined the defendant’s witnesses with 
an evident bias, and seemed to have given 
no weight to their evidence. In conse- 
quence entirely of that report, public in- 
terest was awakened in the case. In the 
town where it occurred there was a good 
deal of public excitement, and the atten- 
tion of another magistrate was directed 
to the case. That magistrate felt it his 
duty to bring the case to the notice of 
the Home Secretary, and asked for an 
inquiry, which was held, and resulted in 
the liberation of the man in the course 
of a few days. That could not have 
happened if the facts had not been made 
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known to the public; and there could 
hardly be a doubt that the magistrates, 
from the best motives possible, had they 
had the power, would have sat with 
closed doors. He would be the last man 
tosay a word against county magistrates. 
He was a county magistrate himself of 
more than 30 years’ standing; but he 
was bound to say that during his ex- 
perience he had met with a number of 
magistrates who upon all matters con- 
nected with women were possessed with 
a strong bias. It was a bias which 
sprang from a highly creditable feeling 
—namely, sympathy with the weak 
against the strong; but it caused them 
to approach these questions in a frame 
of mind eminently non-judicial. The 
great—the only check upon such a bias, 
was publicity; and he (Lord Brabourne) 
begged their Lordships to recollect that 
they were asked to give this power of 
exclusion, not only to Judges, but to 
every magistrate throughout the coun- 
try. It would be an unfortunate thing 
for the administration of justice to allow 
magistrates all over England to exclude 
the public and reporters in those cases. 
It was a very common thing to have false 
charges of such a description brought. 
He remembered a women jumping out 
of a train at Canterbury, and giving a 
man in charge. The man left the coun- 
try; but, in the course of a few years, 
the woman received a sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude, it having been 
proved that she had regularly practised 
the system of making these false charges 
in order to extort money. But, if such 
cases had been tried in private, very 
orobably this woman would never have 
been identified and her wickedness dis- 
covered. This was the first time that 
ithad been solemnly proposed to the 
British Parliament to dissociate a Crimi- 
nal Court from publicity. When the 
Divorce Bill was under consideration, a 
proposal that divorce cases should be 
heard in private was negatived, and at 
present the only cases which were tried 
mcamerd were cases of nullity of mar- 
nage. If publicity was desirable in 
connection with the Divorce Court, which 
was presided over by a trained Judge 
specially selected for the purpose, how 
much more desirable must it be in con- 
nection with the cases which would be 
tried under the present measure, and 
which would be presided over by magis- 
trates? So much for the Courts; but 
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what should be said as regarded crimi- 
nals themselves? Did not their Lord- 
ships believe that the knowledge that he 
would be tried for his crime, and his 
wickedness exposed before the eyes of 
his fellow men, acted as a deterrent 
which would no longer exist if this fear 
of publicity was removed? And let 
them be under no mistake—this permis- 
sion to exclude the public would be 
taken as a direction by the inferior 
Courts, and these cases would be heard 
with closed doors all over the country. 
And what would be the feeling of the 
public? Would they have the same 
confidence in Courts which sat in secret 
as they now had in our open tribunals, 
and would not the acquittal of persons 
accused of these crimes—especially if 
they happened to belong to a better class 
of society—be regarded with suspicion 
which the present system prevented ? 
Believing that publicity was the chief, 
if not the only, safeguard of justice, he 
begged to move the omission of the words 
which would enable the administrators 
of justice to exclude the public from 
their Courts. He explained, however, 
that he would not object to the exclusion 
of women and children. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 19, to leave out the words 
(‘Any court, justice or justices, or magistrate, 
by or before whom any charge, trial, or other 
proceeding of or in relation to an offence under 
this section is heard or conducted, may, in their 
or his discretion, during the hearing of such 
charge, or during such trial or proceeding, cause 
the public to be excluded from the place where 
such charge, trial, or proceeding is heard or con- 
ducted.””)—{ The Lord Brabourne.) 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, that 
the words to which the noble Lord 
(Lord Brabourne) objected had been 
placed in the measure for the purpose 
of saving young persons from the mental 
pollution which they might suffer if they 
were permitted to listen to the cases 
which would be tried under the Bill. 
It was sad to see how many men, and 
women also, sometimes attended a Court 
from a prurient and exciting curiosity 
in the debasing details of the evidence. 
He remembered a case at Winchester 
which the Judge thought ought not to be 
listened to by the women who were pre- 
sent. In spite, however, of his advice 
that they should leave the Court, some 
very well dressed women seemed to have 
made up their minds to remain. Ob- 
serving this, the Judge, acting upon a 
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happy inspiration, said—‘‘ Now that all 
the respectable women have left the 
Court, the case may proceed;’’ and 
thereupon the women who had remained 
quitted the Court, not wishing to avow 
that they were lacking in respectability. 
He also approved the exclusion of the 
public as proposed in the Bill, because 
it would be well not to give newspapers 
an opportunity of publishing the cases, 
and so spreading impure literature about 
the country. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he en- 
tirely concurred with the views of the 
noble Lord on the Cross Benches (Lord 
Brabourne). The point raised was one 
of considerable practical importance. 
Up to the present, publicity had been 
one of the chief characteristics of the 
administration of justice in this country, 
and the great strength and safety of 
that administration rested on its open- 
ness. When upon the Bench himself 
he had always invited publicity and fair 
criticism upon the conduct of Judge and 
jury, and upon the course of the trial. 
There were six cases contemplated by 
the framers of the Bill, in which Judges 
would be enabled to sit with closed doors; 
but he feared that if the clause were not 
amended it would become the rule for 
them to do so. He maintained that 
Judges already had authority to exclude 
from their Courts persons—women and 
children, for example—who ought not 
to be there on certain occasions. Their 
authority rested, like the Common Law 
of the country, upon long and continued 
usuage acquiesced in by the public. 
Many cases under this Bill would be 
punishable with five years’ penal ser- 
vitude or more, and therefore the in- 
quiries should take place in the face of 
day and before the public. One of the 
objects sought to be obtained by the 
administration of the law was the hold- 
ing up of public examples; but where 
would be the public example if justice 
was administered with closed doors? 
Further, Judges and juries might com- 
mit errors, and the object of having 
justice administered in open Courts was 
that errors, when committed, might at 
once be exposed. He did not recollect 
a case in which the right of admis- 
sion to a Court of Law had been abused 
by the publication in the Press of de- 
moralizing reports. According to his 
experience, a gross case was always dis- 
missed in one short sentence—namely, 


Lord Mount-Temple 





“the details of the case were unfit for 
publication.” In his opinion, the jn. 
terests of the public would be more 
likely to suffer in consequence of the 
closure of the Courts than in consequence 
of the publicity that would be given to 
cases if the Courts were to remain open, 
He, therefore, hoped the Amendment 
would be agreed to. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
might point out that though the public, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, would 
be excluded from the Courts by the Bill, 
the public would, as a matter of fact, be 
represented by the jury and the mem- 
bers of the Legal Profession. If the 
general public were excluded, there 
would still be in the Court the solicitors 
concerned and the members of the Bar 
practising in the different Criminal 
Courts. From what had come under 
his notice, he thought that it would be 
desirable to exclude a number of men 
with morbid minds who now took 
pleasure in listening to this class of 
eases. He was sure there was a great 
evil attending the admission of such 
persons, and he trusted that the clause 
would remain in the Bill. In Scotland, 
at the present time, preliminary in- 
quiries by the Procurator Fiscal were 
held in private in all cases, and no harm 
had been found to result from the prac 
tice. With regard to the trials, those 
persons who would be left in Court 
would be the best acquainted with legal 
proceedings, and able to see that no un- 
fairness was done. They would watch 
the case sufficiently, and would be able to 
do everything that was necessary in the 
way of publicity. 

Lorv ZOUCHE or HARYNG- 
WORTH said, that one of the most im- 
portant objects of the Bill was to protect 
women and young girls. He believed 
that that object would be defeated, and 
girls—especially those who might have 
been in a respectable position previously 
— would generally be deterred from 
coming forward to give evidence of the 
treatment to which they had been sub- 
jected, if they had to face the ordeal of 
a public inquiry, and have their names 
brought before the public. He trusted 
the provision of the clause would not be 
omitted. 

Lorp TRURO said, that the Bill 
only made it permissive for the Judge 
or magistrate to exclude the public, 
and it seemed to him that the main: 
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tnance of that power was essential 
to the efficiency of the Bill. It was 
true that the number of the public at- 
tending these trials was small; the 
great mischief arose from the propaga- 
tion of the evidence given at the trial 
by means of the Press. The Provincial 
Press especially gave these cases with 

at fulness, and it was highly desir- 
able that some means for. excluding the 
Press should be devised. He would 
like to see it made a misdemeanour 
under the Act to publish reports of such 


cases. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he thought 
that the express exclusion of the public 
by law from these cases might be held 
to limit the discretion which the Judges 
and magistrates now freely exercised 
of excluding women and children from 
Courts in immoral cases. There were 
a great many matters coming before 
Courts of Justice worse than those which 
would arise under this Bill; and it was 
desirable that the power of excluding 
women and children from the hearing 
of such cases should not be affected. In 
his opinion, the law should either be 
left as it was, or special legislation in- 
troduced dealing with all cases of an 
indecent character alike. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill?” 

Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
118; Not-Contents 36: Majority 82. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Jersey, E. 


Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Kilmorey, E. 
_cellor.) Kimberley, E. 
York, L, Archp. Lathom, E. 


Leven and Melville, E. 


Richmond, D. Macclesfield, E. 
Morley, E. 
Hertford, M. Mount Edgcumbe, E. 
Northampton, M. Northbrook, E. 
Salisbury, M. Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, E. 
Amherst, E. Ravensworth, E. 
Bradford, E. Rosse, E. 
Camperdown, E. Selkirk, E. 
Chichester, E. Shaftesbury, E. 
Coventry, E. Strafford, E. 
Dartmouth, E, Sydney, E. 
Denbigh, E. Wilton E. 
Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuwch and Queens- Bridport, V. 
berry.) Cranbrook, V, 
Feversham, E. Eversley, V. 
Granville, E. Gordon, V. (E. Aber- 
Haddington, E. deen.) 
Hardwicke, E. Hawarden, V. 
Harewood, E. Hill, V. 
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Leinster, V. (D. Leine 
ster.) 
Strathallan, V. 


Bangor, L. Bp. 
Chichester, L. Bp. 
Exeter, L. Bp. 
Gloucester and Bristol, 
L. Bp. 
Hereford, L. Bp. 
Lincoln, L. Bp. 
London, L. Bp. 
Oxford, L. Bp. 
Rochester, L. Bp. 
St. Albans, L. Bp. 
St. David’s, L. Bp. 
Winchester, L. Bp. 


Abercromby, L. 

Abinger, L. 

Amherst, L. ( V.Holmes- 
dale.) 

Ampthill, L. 

Auckland, L. 

Balfour of Burleigh, L. 

Boyle, L. (E. Cork 
and Orrery.) [ Teller.] 

Bramwell, L. 

Breadalbane, L. (EZ. 
Breadalbane.) 

Carrington, L. 

Castletown, L. 

Churchill, L. 

Clanwilliam, L. (E. 
Clanwilliam.) 

Coleridge, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Congleton, L 

Crewe, L 

Crofton, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Derwent, L. 

Digby, L. 

Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 
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Forbes, L. 

Gerard, L. 

Hammond, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hothfiédld, L. 

Howard de Walden, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenmare, L. (Z. Ken 
mare.) 

Leconfield, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Loftus, L. 

Lyveden, L. 

Manners, L. 

Monson, L. _ [ Zeller.] 

Mount-Temple, L. 

Norton, L. 

O’ Hagan, L. 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Ribblesdale, L. 

Rowton, L 

Sandhurst, L. 

Sefton, L. (EZ. Sefton.) 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 

Somerton, L. (£. Nor- 
ed 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 

Strafford, L. (V. En- 
field.) 

Sudeley, L, 

Templemore, L. 

Thurlow, L. 

Truro, L. 

Tweeddale, L, (MM 
Tweeddale.) 

Winmarleigh, L. 

Wynford, L. 

Zouche of Haryng- 
worth, 


(Mf. Ely.) 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Grafton, D. 


Bath, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Bathurst, E. 
Caledon, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Fortescue, E. 
Lucan, E. 
Manvers, E. 
Minto, E. 
Radnor, E. 
Sandwich, E. 
Stanhope, E. 


Sherbrooke, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 


Belper, L. 

Blantyre, L. 
Brabourne, L. [ Ze//er.] 
Clinton, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 


Ellenborough, L. 

Fitzgerald, L. [ Teller.] 

Forester, L. . 

Foxford, L. (£. Limes 
rick.) 

Gormanston,L.(V.@ors 
manston.) 

Hopetoun, L. (£. Hope- 
toun.) 

Kintore, L. (£.Kintore.) 

Moore, L, (4M. Drog- 
heda.) 

Poltimore, L. 

Romilly, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Silchester, L. (2. Long- 
ord. 


Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 

Strathspey, L. (EZ. Sea- 
Jield.) 

Wemyss, L. (2. 


Wemyss.) 
Wentworth, L, 


Amendment disagreed to, 
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Clause 5 (Defilement of girl between 
twelve and sixteen years of age). 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
would propose to reduce the age for 
protection mentioned in this clause from 
16 to 14 years. The age fixed in 1875, 
by a compromise between the two 
Houses, was 13; and, though that might 
seem an insufficient limit, there was no 
particular reason for so extreme a mea- 
sure as that which had been adopted in 
the present Bill, nothing having hap- 
pened since that time, except the in- 
quiry instituted by their Lordships’ 
House. The Code Napoleon fixed the 
age at 13; and, therefore, the law of 
England was at present identical with 
that of France. As to the consent of 
the Attorney General or of the Public 
Prosecutor being necessary to a prosecu- 
tion, how could either of them come to 
a conclusion on the merits of a charge 
unless they had the opportunity of exa- 
mining the witnesses on oath. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 
80, leave out (‘‘sixteen’’) and insert 
(‘‘fourteen.”)—( Zhe Earl of Milltown.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
was a little surprised to hear the remark 
made that nothing had happened since 
1875, except an inquiry by a Committee 
of their Lordships’ House, as if that ex- 
ception was not the most important 
element in the case. The circumstances 
that led to it were the mischiefs arising 
from the corruption of young girls for 
immoral purposes, both on the Continent 
and in England. The evil had grown 
to an extent which had shocked the 
conscience of the country, and the in- 
quiry was more exhaustive than any 
that had been previously conducted. As 
to age, the Committee took a middle 

course, and recommended that of 16; 
and he could not but think their Lord- 
ships would do wisely to adhere to it. 
In accordance with suggestions from the 
Front Opposition Bench, the Govern- 
ment would move a Proviso, under 
which prosecutions for misdemeanour 
under this section should not be insti- 
tuted otherwise than by, or by the 
authority and direction of, the Director 
of Public Prosecutions or the Attorney 
General. It was true that neither the 
Attorney General nor the Public Prose- 
cutor would try a case; that was not 
their function ; but they would require 
information which would satisfy them 


{LORDS} 
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that the case was one of a substantia] 
character. With this safeguard, he be. 
lieved that frivolous and extortionatg 
cases would not be taken up. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said 
that, when it was proposed that the age 
should be raised from 16 to 17, he voted 
in favour of 16, believing that was 
medium as between divergent opinions 
that it was desirable to adopt. Of 
course, their Lordships would regard 
with horror a state of things in which 
consent would be common at that age, 
or could be regarded as sufficiently valid 
to excuse a seducer; but, as girls of 
that age often appeared physically to 
be of a higher age, it was felt that men 
would be exposed to undeserved severity 
if a higher age were fixed. The Go- 
vernment having provided an ample 
security against frivolous prosecutions, 
he thought their Lordships could safely 
adhere to the clause as it stood. 


On Question ? Amendment disagreed 
to. 

On Motion of The Earl of Datxovsr, 
the following Proviso was then added 
at the end of the clause :— 

‘* Provided that a prosecution for a misde- 
meanour under this section shall not be insti- 
tuted, undertaken, or carried on, otherwise than 
by, or by the authority of, the Director of 
Public Prosecutions or the Attorney General.” 

Clause 6 (Consent no defence to 
charge of indecent assault on girl u- 
der sixteen). 


On Motion of The Earl of Datnovstr, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 2, line 40, after (‘ indictment”) 
insert— 

(“Brought and prosecuted by, or under, the 


authority of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions or of the Attorney General.’’) 


Clause 9 (Summary proceedings 
against brothel-keepers, &c.) 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he proposed to move the omission of 
this clause; and he intended, subse- 
quently, to move the omission of Clause 
10, which gave power to the owner of 
such a house to summarily determine 
the tenancy of a convicted occupier, and 
of Clause 11, which authorized the Court 
to require security from an owner on & 
second conviction for keeping a dis- 
orderly house. These clauses had, on 
two former occasions, been sufficiently 
alluded to; but on the first occasion 
there had some misunderstanding, and 
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on the latter—when the clauses were 
only retained by two votes—the Division 
did not come on until the arrival of that 
hour which was so much prayed for by 
Governments with a weak case. He ob- 
‘ted to the clauses—first, because he 
wished the Bill to succeed; and, se- 
condly, because he thought they were 
pad in themselves. The Bill was ori- 
ginally intended to prevent the carrying 
of young girls abroad; but neither in 
the Instructions to the Committee nor 
in their Report was there any allusion 
whatever to clauses of this character. 
Who was responsible for these clauses ? 
They appeared to him to be of a very 
dubious parentage indeed. The Home 
Office had been devolving upon Parlia- 
ment the responsibility of government, 
by leaving to Parliament the duty of 
making a selection out of the Bill which 
they had submitted. There was a class 
of people who believed that immorality 
could be put down by Act of Parliament, 
and, no doubt, they approved of these 
clauses ; but he wanted to know whether 
the Government were to be numbered 
amongst that class as the authors of 
the clauses? His objection to the 
clauses was fundamental. This legisla- 
tio was of a perfectly extraordinary 
character, and was not applied to any 
other class of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
nor, as far as he was aware, to a similar 
dass in any civilized community. In 
conclusion, the noble Earl moved the 
omission of the clause. 


Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
Clause 9." —( The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Lorp BRAMWELL said, he hoped 
their Lordships would not pass either 
this clause or Clauses 10 and 11. It 
was not easy to understand those clauses. 
In order to understand them it was 
hecessary to consider them together and 
also in connection with the Interpreta- 
tion Clause. The latter clause said that 
the expression “owner” meant, in re- 
lation to any premises, the person en- 
titled to receive, either on his own 
account or as mortgagee or other en- 
cumbrancer in possession, the rack rent 
of such premises. Now, the mortgagee 
M possession was an unfortunate man, 
who had not been able to get his rent 
paid to him; and he failed to see why 
such a person should be made specially 
responsible for the morality of the coun- 
try. Clause 10 stated what was to be 
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done on a summary conviction. 
of *‘ Order !’’ | 

Eart STANHOPE said, he rose to 
Order. The noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Bramwell) was not speaking on 
Clause 9. The House had not yet 
entered into the consideration of either 
Clause 10 or Clause 11. 

THE Marquess or BATH said, he 
thought that, where three consecutive 
clauses were dealt with on the same 
subject, a speaker might address him- 
self to the general question. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that Clause 9 was at present the 
clause under discussion. 

Tuz Eart or ABERDEEN, in sup- 
porting the clause, said, the Bill dealt 
largely with matters of police, and its 
provisions had been founded on the 
evidence of police authorities, and not 
on that of enthusiasts and people who 
carried on a crusade in an indiscreet 
manner. The fact of the superintend- 
ence of the Home Office, which exer- 
cised authority over the police, was a 
guarantee that these clauses would be 
properly and discreetly carried out. It 
was quite true that their Lordships’ 
Committee was appointed for a special 
purpose; but he could not see that there 
was anything extraordinary in taking 
advantage of the opportunity of intro- 
ducing the clauses now under discussion. 
The Glasgow Local Act, containing pro- 
visions very similar to those they were 
now considering, had been in operation 
for some time, and with very satisfactory 
results. It had been said that they in 
Scotland were stricter in their views 
than the other parts of the country. 
He only wished their views were stricter ; 
but he was afraid in these matters they 
were not much better than their neigh- 
bours. There was, moreover, a town 
in England—Leamington—which had 
made application for an Act containing 
a similar power. He denied the likeli- 
hood of the Bill being used in such a 
manner as to cause a re-action, and urged 
that Clauses 9, 10, and 11 should be 
passed as they stood, in order to 
strengthen the hands of the authorities 
in checking immorality. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH wished to 
know whether the noble Earl was in 
Order in discussing the clauses gene- 
rally ? 

Tur Eart or HARDWICKE said, 
that the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
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Bramwell) had been called to Order, , came to their Lordships with an insuff. 


and he did not think that his noble | cient warrant. 


Friend opposite was more in Order than 
the noble and learned Lord. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) was 
quite in Order. 


Tux LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply | 


to the noble Earl (the Earl of Camper- 
down), said, these clauses, 9, 10 and 11, 
came from the Home Office, and had 
not been proposed without full consi- 
deration. The reason why they were 
introduced was, not because the Govern- 
ment thought that by these or any other 
clause they could put down all immo- 
rality, but because they felt that they 
should reinforce the existing law so as 
to diminish those places which were the 
sources and the focuses of a great deal 
of immorality resulting in a public nui- 
sance. He had received a letter from 
the Vestry Clerk of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, dated June 26, asking him 





to persevere in carrying this 9th clause, 
pa complaining of the unsatisfactory 


The clauses dealt with 


'a matter of great delicacy and difficulty, 


and he would prefer to deal with it on 
evidence given before a Committee of 
that House. They were told that the 
remedy under the Act of George ITI. was 
insufficient. But he could not but re. 
member the noble and learned Ear|’s 
speech on the second reading, in which 
the House was told that there had been, 
in an instance well known to the noble 
and learned Earl, no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the two requisite ratepayers. There 
was a further consideration which would 
dispose him to vote against these clauses. 
Since the Bill had been introduced, he 
observed that opinion had been strength- 
ening against it, both within and outside 
the House, and if the Bill had not been 
supported by the Government, he did 
not believe it would have reached its 
present stage. In these circumstances, 
he was deeply impressed with the con- 
sideration that their only chance of carry- 
ing that part of the Bill which was the 


and cumbrous requirements of the pre- | subject of investigation by a Committee 


sent law. ‘The letter stated that there | 


were several streets in .the parish in 
which houses abounded which were let 
in the most open way for purposes of 
prostitution, and were a serious nuisance 
to their neighbours. The Vestry could 
do nothing unless two ratepayers ap- 
peared to complain ; and it was difficult 
to get inhabitants of the parish to take 
active steps in the matter, because of 
the annoyance and expense to which 
such action would expose them. The 
present clause was perfectly independent 
of thé 10th and 11th clauses; and, as a 
point of Order, their Lordships would 
deal with that clause first. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could not agree with the noble and 
learned Earl upon the Woolsack that 
the fact of that Bill having been ap- 
proved by the Home Office was a suffi- 
cient foundation for its appearance in 
that House. The Home Office might 
only be asking what was reasonable and 
just; but it did seem odd that, for a 
portion of this subject, it was thought | 
necessary to have the deliberations of a | 
Committee of the House, and that for 
this matter, which touched somewhat 
closely questions of police and personal 
liberty, the opinion of the Home Office 
was thought to be quite enough. On 





that ground, therefore, although he did 


not say that the clauses were bad, they | 


Lhe Earl of Hardwicke 


of the House was not to overload it with 
matters which did not belong to that 
original investigation, and which were 
not relevant to it. If these clauses were 
to be the subject of legislation at all, 
they ought to be embodied in a separate 
Bill. In his opinion, that was the sound 
way of dealing with a subject so difficult 
as this. 


On Question, ‘‘ That Clause 9 stand 
part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
63; Not-Contents 91: Majority 28. 
CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Eversley, V. 


Selborne, E. (Z. Chan-. Gordon, V. (E. Aber- 
cellor.) deen.) 
York, L. Archp. Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
ster.) 
Grafton, D. Sherbrooke, V. 
Hertford, M. Bangor, L. Bp. 


Northampton, M. Chichester, L. Bp. 
Exeter, L. Bp. 


Gloucester and Bristol, 


L. Bp. 
Hereford, L. Bp. 


Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens. 


berry.) 
Granville, E. Lincoln, L. Bp. 
Jersey, E. London, L. Bp. 
Kimberley, E. Oxford, L. Bp. 
Morley, E. Rochester, L. Bp. 
Northbrook, E. St. Albans, L. Bp. 
Redesdale, E. St. David's, L. Bp. 
Shaftesbury, E. Winchester, L. Bp. 
Strafford, FE. 
Sydney, E. Ampthill, TL. 
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Wemyss, L. (£. Wynford, L. 

Wemyss.) 

Amendment agreed to; Clause struck 
out accordingly. 


On Motion of The Earl of Camper- 
Down, Olause 10 (Power to owner of 
premises to determine tenancy of occu- 
pier convicted of keeping brothel) ; and 
Clause 11 (Power to court on second 
conviction in respect of same premises 
to make owner give security), severally 
struck out of the Bill. 


Clause 12 (Amendment of 2 & 3 Vict. 
o. 47, s. 54, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 89, 8. 
28, as to prostitutes). 


Lorv FITZGERALD said, he would 
move to restore the clause to its original 
shape, by making it one offence to 
‘loiter and importune ”’ passengers, in- 
stead of the two offences of ‘ loitering 
for the purpose of prostitution or im- 
portuning”’ passengers, as the clause 
stood in the amended Bill. If any 
young woman were found simply “ loiter- 
ing’’ she might have her character 
ruined for life. 

Amendment moved, in page 6, line 28, 
leave out (‘‘ for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion or’’) and insert (‘‘ and.’’)—( The 
Lord Fitzgerald.) 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
if the clause stood as at present making 
‘loitering’? a separate offence, it was 
quite possible that the police might 
commit serious mistakes; and, in his 
opinion, two or three respectable women 
had only to be apprehended by mistake 
to raise such an outcry against the Act 
as to make it unworkable, and force the 
Government to suspend its operation, 
as they had recently been forced to sus- 
pend another Act. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 
46; Not Contents 80: Majority 34. 


CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Kimberley, E. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Northbrook, E. 
cellor.) Shaftesbury, E. 
York, L. Archp. Sydney, E. 
Grafton, D. Eversley, V. 
Gordon, V. (Z. Aber- 


Northampton, M. deen.) 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- 
Granville, E. ster.) 
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Amendment agreed to ; words struck: out 
accordingly, and the word (‘ and ”’) gu}. 
stituted. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he begged to move an Amendment 
rendering liable to punishment any man 
who, in a thoroughfare or public place, 
habitually or persistently importuned or 
solicited women or girls for immoral 
purposes. The chief object of the 
Amendment, which met all the diff. 
culties stated to exist in his former 
Amendment on the clause, was that it 
gave full protection to honest and decent 
men, and only caught the professional 
profligates, who were ever loitering 
about the streets, and at the doors of 
establishments where women were em- 
ployed, in order to catch the unwary, 
The Bill, as it stood, actually legalized 
male solicitation. He begged the House 
to observe the position of these women 
returning home late at night from their 
work, and quite unprotected. They might 
be asking their way of some man, or the 
hour of the night ; but the police coming 
up would arrest the woman, as a matter 
of course, because, by the law, the man 
would be committing no statutable of- 
fence. For the first time, also, the police 
would be made the exclusive judges of 
what was, or was not, solicitation ; and, 
in many instances, the man who was 
soliciting would escape scot-free; and 
the poor woman, who was solicited, 
would be taken up, and brought before 
a magistrate. He implored their Lord- 
ships to contemplate the condition ofa 
young girl, ignorant and timid, thus 
placed in a Court of Justice, without 
friends or advisers. Prison or a refor- 
matory school might be the sentence; 
and then she would be ruined for life. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 6, line 29, after (“ prostitution ”) in- 
sert (‘and (2) every man who in any such 
thoroughfare or public place habitually or per- 
sistently importunes or solicits women or gitls 
for immoral purposes.””)—(Zhe Earl of Shaftes- 
bury.) 

On Question? Their Lordships divided: 
—Contents 46; Not Contents 75: Ma- 
jority 29. 

CONTENTS. 
Canterbury, L. Archp. Northampton, M. 
Salisbury, M. 
Grafton, D. 


Camperdown, E. 


Hertford, M. Fortescue, E. 
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Amendment Bill. 418 
Truro, L. Wemyss, L. (£. 
Tweeddale, L. (mM. Wemyss.) 
Tweeddale.) Wentworth, L. 
Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
ord.) 


Amendment disagreed to. 


Clause 13 (Certified homes for girls 
under sixteen convicted of prostitution). 


Tux Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
must repeat his objections to the pro- 
posed provision. In his opinion the 
clause would not be operative, for no 
means were provided for supporting the 
homes to which it referred, nor for their 
regulation and management. If the 
clause were allowed to stand, parents, 
he feared, might incite their children to 
commit offences in order that they might 
be relieved of the burden of supporting 
their offspring. The parents, he ob- 
served, would not have to pay anything 
towards the support of their offending 
children, when the latter were once in a 
home. If the Government would not 
amend so impracticable a clause they 
could have no real intention of passing 
the Bill. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Government saw no reason to doubt that 
a sufficient number of homes would be 
provided by benevolent persons, who 
would be willing to spend time and 
money in benefiting the unfortunate 
girls who might come under their 
charge. As the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Milltown) was under the impression 
that no provision was made for the re- 
gulation of homes, he begged to refer 
him to the opening lines of the clause, 
which were— 

“One of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State may, subject to such conditions as he 
may think fit, grant to any person, or to any 
two or more persons jointly, a certificate autho- 
rizing such person or persons to keep a home, 
for any period not exceeding thirteen months, 
and may, from time to time, revoke or renew 
such certificate.” 


In his opinion the clause would be quite 
workable. 


Clause 14 (Prohibition of exclusion 
from trial, &c. of persons interested). 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he objected 
to the latter part of this clause, which 
entitled any girl or woman who might 
be concerned as complainant, defendant, 
or otherwise in a trial under the Bill, 
to have present at the trial any three 
persons she might name. He did not 


P 
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know how that part of the clause was to 
come into practical operation, or that 
there was any necessity for it, as, gene- 
rally speaking, the girl would have her 
mother, or some relative or friend, with 
her. His objection to the other part of 
the clause was that it rather left a doubt 
upon a matter upon which there ought 
to be no doubt at all. No person couid 
for a moment suppose that the general 
power of exclusion would go to the ex- 
tent of excluding such persons as the 
counsel or solicitor, or any person whose 
presence was required for the purposes 
of the defence. 


Amendment moved, ‘‘To leave out 
Clause 14.”—( Zhe Lord Bramwell.) 


Lorn COLERIDGE said, that words 
which, to a legal mind, might not seem 
necessary were often inserted in Acts of 
Parliament, in order to save all danger 
of misapprehension or misconstruction. 
The persons required for the purposes 
of the defence should, of course, in all 
cases, be allowed to be present. As to 
the other part of the clause, he had often 
seen cases in which a woman standing 
alone in Court, without any person of 
her own sex near her, was at a consider- 
able disadvantage. Her right to have 
some persons to countenance her in the 
trial might be very useful. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON asked the noble and learned 
Earl on the Woolsack whether, by the 
first part of the clause, the Judge would 
be prevented from desiring a witness to 
leave the Court ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the clause did not take away any 
power which belonged to the Judge inde- 
pendent of the Act. He did not imagine 
anyone would think of excluding any 
person whose presence would be required 
for the purpose of the defence. 


Amendment disagreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Dat- 
Hovsi£, the following Amendment made 
in the clause :—In page 8, line 3, after 
(‘‘ otherwise ’’) insert (‘ or.’’) 


On the Motion of The Earl of 
Datnovsiz, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 8, after Clause 16, in- 
sert as a new clause :— 

(Application of Act to Scotland.) 


‘Tn the application of this Act to Scotland— 
The expression ‘misdemeanour’ shall mean a 
crime and offence. The expression ‘felony’ 


Lord Bramwell 
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shall mean a high crime and offence. The ex. 
pression ‘a justice of the peace,’ and the ex. 
pression ‘two justices,’ shall include sheriff and 
sheriff substitute. The expression ‘ the Sum. 
mary Jurisdiction Acts’ shall mean the Sum. 
mary Jurisdiction (Scotland) Acts, 1864 ard 188], 
and any Acts amending the same. The expres. 
sion ‘ enterinto a recognizance with or without 
sureties,’ shall mean grant a bond of caution, 
The expression ‘ owner’ shall mean in relation 
to any premises the person entitled to receive 
the rent thereof, either on his own account or 
as a creditor in possession. The provisions of 
this Act with respect to serving notices shall be 
in addition to, and not in derogation of, the 
provisions of the Citation Amendment (Ncot- 
land) Act, 1882.” 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons, 


SCHOOL BOARDS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Moved, That there be laid before the 
House— 


‘Return of the provisions, if any, made by 
each school board in England and Wales re- 
specting religious teaching and religious obser- 
vances by children in board schools, stating 
cases in which no such provision is made by 
the Board ; and copy of the byelaws, if any, 
by which such provisions are enacted and regu. 
lated.’’—( The Lord Colchester.) 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at half past Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 5th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Private Bitts (by Order)— 
Second Reading—Ennerdale Railway. 

Considered as amended—Goole, Epworth, and 
Owston Railway *. 

Lords Amendments considered — Ribble Navi- 
gation, Preston Dock and Borough Exten- 
sion. 

Pusiic Brrts—Leave—First Reading —Deten- 
tion in Hospitals (No. 2) * [259]. 

First Reading—Sea Fisheries * [257]; Stolen 
Goods * [258]. 

Second Reading—High Court of Justice (Con- 
tinuous Sittings) * [233]. r 
Referred to Select Committee—Electric Lighting 
Provisional Urders * {216]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) * [223] ; Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) * (224). 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Fifteenth Night] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Poor Relief (Ireland) 
[154]; Railway Passenger Duty, &c.* [219- 
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255]; Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act 
(1874) Amendment * [39-256]. 
Third Reading—Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * [205], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Detention in Hospitals [247]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
_o0o7”WC— 

RIBBLE NAVIGATION, PRESTON DOCK 
AND BOROUGH EXTENSION BILL 
(by Order). 

CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS. 

Lords Amendments considered. 


Amendments, as far as Clause 684, 
agreed to. 


Clause 684 read a second time. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS, in moving 
to amend the clause by adding the 
words— 


“ Provided always, That this section shall not 
apply to, or in any way afiect, the foreshore, or 
any lands gained or reclaimed from the foreshore 
south-west of Crossens Channel, situate within 
the said township of North Meols.’”’ 


said, the question he desired to raise 


formed the sequel to a matter which! 


came before the House recently in refer- 
ence to the sale of the foreshore of 
Southport to the riparian owners. If 
the clause inserted by the House of 
Lords were passed as it stood, it would, 
as far as Southport was concerned, bring 
the question to a fataltermination. He 
did not propose to touch upon the merits 
of the dispute between the Duchy of 
Lancaster and the Corporation of South- 
port for several reasons. First, he 
held in his hand a letter from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, in which they 
said that they had had nothing what- 
ever to do with the introduction of the 
clause which had been inserted in the 
Bill by the House of Lords; and, that 
being so, the Duchy was not prepared to 
take any part in the matter, either in 
favour or adversely. But he did not 
> ste to introduce any question as 
etween the Duchy and the Corporation 
of Southport for another and more im- 
portant reason—namely, that the whole 
question as between the two bodies, the 
riparian owners and the Corporation of 
Southport, was in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, who had promised, 
and was carrying out his promise, to use 
his good offices with a view of bringing 
the matter to a settlement. Therefore, 


while the matter was pending between 
the Corporation of Southport, the ri- 
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parian owners, and the Duchy, and 
while it was possible that an arrange- 
ment might be arrived at which he 
hoped would lead to a settlement, he 
did not think it would be wise to intro- 
duce any contentious matter. He would 
only allude to certain simple facts to 
show the connection between the South- 
port foreshore and the Ribble Naviga- 
tion Bill. As the House was probably 
aware, the amount of foreshore which 
was going to be sold to the riparian 
owners amounted to 9,000 acres. This 
amount was divided into two portions by 
a stream of considerable extent called 
Crossens Channel. That on the North- 
East of the Channel was the largest part, 
containing upwards of 5,000 acres, and 
with that part the Amendment he pro- 
posed to insert did not interfere in any 
way. Theimportant part was that on the 
South and West of Crossens Channel, 
which comprised the whole of the fore- 
shore of Southport. In other words, 
the borough of Southport extended right 
up to the Crossens Channel, and the 
whole of the foreshore covered by that 
space was necessary to the inhabitants 
of Southport, in order to give them 
access to the sea. Indeed, the whole of 
those 4,000 acres, with the exception of 
about 600, were, at the present moment, 
included in the borough boundary, and 
the whole of it, including the 600 acres, 
was directly in front of the borough. 
Since the year 1880, the Corporation of 
Southport had been in communication 
with the Duchy for the sale of its 
rights over these 4,000 acres, and the 
negotiations were carried on up to the 
month of April last, when negotiations 
were entered into and a sale partly com- 
pleted with the landowners. He had 
no intention of entering into any dispute 
as tothe Duchy. The Duchy considered 
that the negotiations were at an end, as 
far as the Corporation of Southport were 
concerned ; but the Corporation did not 
so consider them at anend. The Duchy 
considered the sale to have been prac- 
tically completed ; the Corporation sub- 
mitted that as the Seal of the Duchy had 
not been affixed the sale was really not 
completed. But, be that as it might, 
it would be unwise and unnecessary to 
introduce any dispute of this kind into 
the matter now before the House, which 
was quite upon another point. There 
had been communications in which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy had offered 
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his good offices—communications from 
the Duchy to the Corporation, offering 
his mediation and arbitration. That 
offer, on the basis laid down, for various 
reasons had been declined. He held in 
his hand a letter from the Duchy, dated 
the 29th of June—quite recently—ask- 
ing the Corporation of Southport to re- 
consider the question of arbitration, and 
to bring the matter before the Town 
Council. This letter had not yet been 
laid before the Southport Town Council ; 
but it would be placed before them on 
Tuesday next. Then, onthe other hand, 
there was a counter-offer from the Corpo- 
ration to the landowners. Thelandowners 
gave £15,000 for the whole 9,000 acres, 
and the Corporation offered the whole 
of the purchase money—£15,000—for 
the smaller part—the 4,000 acres lying 
in front of their borough. To that offer 
there had been no official reply, so that 
the House would see there was an offer 
and a counter-offer still pending, and 
on that ground it would not be wise to 
drag the Duchy in any way into the dis- 
cussion. But he would respectfully ask 
the House to consider what would hap- 
pen if this clause were passed. It would 
give an absolutely statutory title to the 
two landowners in question ; and there- 
fore the good offices of the Duchy would 
be of no avail, because it would be im- 
possible that they could exercise any of 
the powers they had now, seeing that 
the foreshore would have gone abso- 
lutely into the ownership of the two 
riparian proprietors. This state of af- 
fairs had been brought about by what 
he would venture to term a side wind. 
It had been brought about by a clause 
introduced into the Bill by the House 
of Lords. This year the Ribble Navi- 
gation Company—which was really the 
Oorporation of the borough of Preston 
—had introduced a Bill which, among 
‘ other things, was to improve the navi- 
gation of the River Ribble. Southport 


was in the Estuary of the Ribble, and | 


Preston was 14 miles off up the River. 
Among other things, it was proposed to 
build training walls and a large embank- 
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the Bill on the ground that they had no 
locus standi, and he wished particularly 
to state that their locus standi was refused 
on this ground—that the works of the 
Ribble Navigation Company were not 
likely to affect the borough of Southport 
or the foreshore of Southport. This 
clause consequently had been introduced 
into the Bili without the Corporation 
having the right to be heard against it, 
although it would give all the foreshore 
when reclaimed to the riparian owners, 
Now, Southport had no objection to the 
operation of these works so far as the 
immense tract of foreshore on the North- 
Eastern side of Crossens Channel went; 
but they did object to have their own 
foreshore handed over in the manner 
contemplated by this clause. If it was 
the case, as the promoters of the Bill 
alleged, that Southport would not be af- 
fected by these Ribble Navigation Works, 
and that there would be no accretion or 
reclamation of their foreshore; if that 
really were so, then the Amendment 
would do no harm, and all those who 
were of that opinion ought to vote for 
it, because it had been very carefully 
drawn, and with studied moderation, only 
for the purpose of saving that part of 
the foreshore which was in front of 
Southport. But, unfortunately, nearly 
all the scientific witnesses and the best 
engineers declared that the accretions 
would go beyond Crossens Channel 
and affect the foreshore in front of South- 
port ; and Sir Frederick Bramwell went 
so far as to say that it would so re- 
claim the foreshore in front of South- 
port, as eventually to make Southport 
an inland town. Now, that was a very 
important consideration, seeing that the 
foreshore varied from one mile to two 
and a-half miles before it reached the 
Channel, and then beyond that were six 
miles of sand at low water. It was, 
therefore, very important that this 
should not happen, because Southport 
would have its whole character destroyed 
if what Sir Frederick Bramwell and 
other eminent engineers declared would 
happen should do so. But that was 


ment in the Estuary, and the effect of not all. In the clause inserted in the 
these works would be to reclaim the | Lords, the two riparian landowners had 
foreshore for a considerable distance | not only got a statutory right given to 
from these training walls, seeing that them over all the accretions, which were 
even at present the water was very the result of the works of the Ribble 
shallow over a great stretch. In the Navigation Company; but they posi- 
House of Lords the representatives of tively had aright given to them toa 
Southport were not allowed to oppose reclamations by any other means, 50 
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that any reclamations which might take | had been sent out by the representatives 


place from any cause whatsoever would 
belong to them. The only object of his 
Amendment was to save the foreshore of 
Southport, and to put it in precisely the 
same position it was in now. It did not 
confer any rights upon Southport; but 
it left the matter open, so that Southport 
night have the advantage of the good 
offices which the Chancellor of the Duchy 
was now exercising in the matter. Nor 
was it antagonistic to the interests of the 
town of Preston. No interference was 
asked for with that part of the foreshore 
on the North side of the Crossens Channel 
or otherwise outside their own limit, and 
all that immense tract would remain just 
as open to the operation of the Preston 
works as now. If the House would 
allow him, he thought he could not do 
better than read a letter just received 
from the Corporation of Southport on 
this important point and signed by the 
Town Clerk. ‘The letter stated— 

“A report is being industriously circulated 
to the effect that the Amendment contemplated 
to the Lords Amendments in this Bill is directed 
against the Corporation of Preston. Such a 
report is entirely contrary to the fact.’’ 


This was the important part of the 
letter— 

“The promoters of this Navigation Bill have 
never pretended that it was necessary for them 
toacquire, reclaim, or in any way deal with any 
foreshore in front or comprised within the limits 
of our own borough. Had they done so, there 
is no doubt that we shall have to be allowed a 
locus standi in the House of Lords. On the 
contrary, the Lords Committee threw us out on 
the ground that we were not affected by the 
work, What we object to is the Corporation of 
Preston coming into the borough of Southport 
without notice and handing over to owners 
whose interests are opposed to those of the in- 
habitants a foreshore which, in the opinion of 
the Corporation of Southport, it is desirable 
should be in their hands, and which is not 
and cannot be contended is in any way neces- 
= Oa the purpose of the promoters of the 

ill. 


That letter settled the question as to any 
injury done by the works contemplated 
by the borough of Preston. No doubt, 
Preston relied on the reclamation of land 
to recoup themselves, to a great extent, 
for the money they laid out; but, seeing 
that they would have the whole of the 
land on the North side of the Channel, 
which constituted by far the major part, 
and that they further contended that no 
land would be reclaimed in front of the 
Southport foreshore, he thought they 
had no reason to complain. A circular 





of the landowners. He was told that 
the landowners themselves did not wish 
to appear in the matter, but only through 
the name and medium of their agents ; 
but, seeing the part they were taking in 
reference to the borough of Southport, 
he thought the responsibility should be. 
thrown on Messrs. Hesketh and Scaris- 
brick for the hard manner in which they 
were dealing with the borough of South- 
port. The letter stated the facts ; but, 
for the reason he had given, as affecting 
the Duchy, he did not propose to touch 
that part of the communication. The 
letter went on to say— 

‘“‘ The landowners have been in possession of 
this foreshore from time immemorial. That 
has not been disputed by the Duchy itself. It 
has been disputed by Southport, and disputed 
more strongly than by anyone else by the Cor- 
poration of Preston during the passage of the 
Bill through the Commons, and there is no 
doubt of this—that the borough of Southport 
was willing to buy the rights of the Duchy, 
subject to any lawsuit the landowners might 
think proper to bring forward. But if any 
proof were wanted as to that, it is given in the 
Report of the Proceedings in the House of 
Commons.” 

[ Cries of ‘‘ Divide!”] He would not 
keep the House long, but would confine 
his remarks within the simplest possible 
compass; and as the Bill affected the 
well-being, the prosperity, and the very 
life of a town of 40,000 or 50,000 people, 
he hardly thought the House would 
be of opinion that he was trespassing 
upon their indulgence. The counsel for 
the Preston Corporation stated in the 
Committee Room of the House of Com- 
mons that the Duchy had sold these 
rights to them ; and there was no doubt 
that there was an arrangement in the 
House of Commons by which the rights 
of the Duchy of Lancaster were to be 
sold to the Corporation of Preston. 
That was afterwards altered, and the 
rights of the Duchy were sold to the 
riparian owners. ‘There was another 
point also stated—namely, that the. 
riparian owners were willing to sell 
the foreshore in front of the Promenade 
of Southport for a small consideration. 
Now, that statement was altogether eva- 
sive, because what the riparian owners 
really offered to sell was a small pieco— 
less than 100 acres out of 4,000 ; and that 
100 coupled with such conditions that 
no Corporation, having the interests of 
the borough at heart, could possibly 
agree to. He knew it would be con- 
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tended by the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Ecroyd) that some time ago the 
Corporation of Southport admitted the 
rights of the riparian owners, by paying 
them for a small piece of land. That 
took place as long ago as 1876, when 
the Corporation bought a small piece of 
land, of 120 acres, from the Duchy for 
a sum of £340, whereupon the land- 
owners put in a claim of £20,000 for 
their rights in connection with it, which 
they ultimately reduced to £7,000. If 
that argument was to be used, he would 
ask the House to consider the danger in 
which the Corporation of Southport was 
placed. If the landowners, for a small 
piece of land, 120 acres in extent, with 
their defective claim and disputed title, 
asked £20,000, although the Duchy were 
willing to sell it for £340, what would 
they not be likely to compel the Corpo- 
ration of Southport to pay for 4,000 
acres, if they had an undisputed title ? 
He would not occupy the House longer ; 
but he would simply point out that this 
was a national question, as well asa local 
one. It was a national question, because 
all the open spaces in the country, and 
particularly the foreshores—that was the 
part lying between high and low water 
mark—ought to be preserved for the 
people—he would not say without pro- 
per consideration for all existing rights 
—but preserved and placed in the hands 
of the boroughs for the benefit of the 
people who lived in front of the fore- 
shores. It was a local question also, be- 
cause Southport was one of the most 
growing towns in the North of England. 
It was the great health resort fora district 
which comprised 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
and it had been described as the sanito- 
rium of that part of the country. He was 
informed that no less than 20 municipal 
boroughs had passed resolutions—many 
of them boroughs in Lancashire—pray- 
ing that Parliament would help South- 
port in this matter; and, besidesthese cor- 
porate bodies, there had been Petitions 
from no less than 40 local bodies, making 
altogether 60 representative bodies which 
had passed resolutions upon the question 
in favour of the action of Southport. 
Besides that, there had been a Memorial 
sent to the Prime Minister, signed by 
62 Members of Parliament on both sides 
of the House, for the question was not 
looked upon as being in any respect a 
Party one. He believed—in fact, he 
might emphatically state—from what he 
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had heard from hon. Members on both 
sides, that thet sympathies were en. 
tirely in favour of the release of South. 
port from the false position in which it 
had been placed by the Amendment in. 
serted by the House of Lords. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) was not in his place, 
because he had openly expressed strong 
sympathy with the Corporation in the 
position in which it stood. There was 
one other point he wished to refer to, 
A paper—which he held in his hand— 
had been circulated by the Ribble Navi- 
gation Commissioners, appealing to the 
House of Commons, on the ground that 
the clause had not yet been passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, and asking 
them to resist what they called ‘an in. 
sidious attempt ’”’ to upset the conclusion 
arrived at by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, as well as by a Committee 
of the House of Lords. Now, that was 
not a true statement of facts. This 
clause was introduced in the House of 
Lords. As the Bill left the House of 
Commons, it was in a different position 
altogether, the difference being that, 
when the measure left the Committee of 
the Commons, the whole of the fore- 
shore was vested in the borough of Pres- 
ton, with a right of pre-emption to any 
landowner who would have to prove his 
title; and the effect of the Amendment 
introduced by the Lords was, that two 
landowners were named by name, and 
an absolute title given to them. He 
was sure there would be no harm done 
to the borough of Preston, or to the 
Ribble Navigation Company, by the pro- 
posal which he made, because the Bill 
would simply go back to the House of 
Lords to have the clause amended, and 
the Corporation of Southport were ad- 
vised that the Lords had introduced this 
Amendment under a misapprehension, 
and upon a statement that the rights of 
Southport would not be affected by it. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
‘“‘ Provided always, That this section shall not 
apply to or in any way affect the foreshore or 
any lands gained or reclaimed from the fore 
shore south-west of Crossens Channel, situate 
within the said township of North Meols.”— 
(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. ECROYD said, he was quite sure 
that no public body in the country felt a 
stronger interest in the welfare of the 

eat community of Southport, and in 
everything that would affect the well- 
being of the place as a health resort, 
than the Corporation and the inhabit- 
ants of the neighbouring town of Pres- 
ton. It was, therefore, quite needless 
that he should disclaim on their behalf 
the slightest disposition to inflict, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the smallest injury 
on Southport. The difficulty he found in 
replying to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
who had introduced the Amendment, 
was that his statements were almost 
entirely extraneous to the question be- 
fore the House. In the first place, he 
proposed to occupy as little of the time 
of the House as possible by refraining 
from entering upon matters which were 
really not relevant to the point at issue. 
The first great point of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech, as to whether it was de- 
sirable that Southport should acquire 
those rights in the foreshore which were 
legally vested in the lords of the manor, 
was a question on which the decision of 
the House this afternoon would have no 
influence whatever. Everybody would, 
no doubt, be very happy to see South- 
port in full possession of all rights to 
the foreshore, which in future might 
affect it as a place of health resort. 
But Southport must obtain them by 
legal methods; in fact, by the only 
method open to those who wished to 
obtain rights of more or less value 
which were vested in other people. The 
facts of the case at the present moment 
were that, by whatever process it might 
have been arrived at, the rights to the 
foreshore of the Estuary of the Ribble 
were vested in the lords of the manor. 
It would have been a very pleasant 
matter for the Corporation of Southport 
to find that they were possessed of the 
whole right to the foreshore; and, in 
the same way, it was desirable for them, 
if possible, to become possessors of those 
rights, and thus become the lords of the 
manor themselves. But such was not 
the case. His contention was that no- 
thing contained in the Ribble Naviga- 
tion Bill, or in the Amendments intro- 
duced into it by the House of Lords, 
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did, in the smallest degree, affect the 
question of the rights of the ownership 
of the foreshore. As to the question of 
title, there was no doubt that there had 
been a dispute as to the ownership of 
the foreshore ; but that dispute had not 
been between the Corporation of Preston 
and the Corporation of Southport on the 
one hand, and the Duchy of Lancaster 
and the riparian owners on the other, 
but simply a dispute between the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the riparian owners; 
and at no time, and under no cireum- 
stances, had the Corporation of South- 
port been able to assert the smallest 
claim to those rights. They had been 
passive spectators of the dispute between - 
the Duchy of Lancaster and the riparian 
owners, and the dispute had been ended 
by the sale of all the rights of the 
Duchy to the riparian owners, making 
them completely and conclusively the 
owners of the foreshore. They could 
not go behind that fact by any change 
which the Lords could make. In regard 
to the Amendment which had been in- 
troduced by the Lords, that Amendment 
did not, in the slightest degree, touch 
the rights of ownership. He should be 
unreasonable if he were to occupy the 
time of the House on an occasion of 
that kind by replying in detail to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Ipswich, 
and reading aloud the clauses contained 
in Acts of times past affecting Preston 
and Southport; but in all of them, on 
every occasion, the Corporations of those 
towns had entirely disclaimed any right 
to the foreshore. Preston found itself 
at the present moment excluded from all 
right to the foreshore, not only by clauses 
in Acts of Parliament, but by clauses in- 
troduced into deeds for the purchase of 
small plots of land from the lords of the 
manor. The same thing had been done 
in the case of Southport for other pur- 
poses, and this fact utterly cut away all 
possibility on the part of that Corpora- 
tion of establishing any claim whatever 
to the foreshore. The next point had 
reference to any possible damage to the 
interests of Southport by the execution 
of the works of the Ribble Navigation ; 
and in regard to that matter he might 
say that the decision arrived at by tho 
House that day would in no respect 
affect the carrying out the works of the 
Ribble Navigation. If these terrible 
consequences to the well-being, pros- 
perity, and actual life of this com- 
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munity of 40,000 persons were to be 
brought about by the execution of the 
Ribble Navigation Works, these works 
would, nevertheless, be executed in pre- 
cisely the same manner, whether the 
House accepted or rejected the Amend- 
ment, because the Amendment did not 
affect the works at all, but only dealt 
with a matter of trivial importance 
—namely, whether the owners of the 
manor and foreshore should pay some 
small pecuniary acknowledgment to the 
Corporation of Preston in respect of any 
incidental advantages that would accrue 
to them in the increased value of their 
land by the execution of these works. 
‘It would neither confirm nor shake the 
ownership of the foreshore, nor alter 
the time or manner of carrying out the 
works of the Ribble Navigation, by any- 
thing that was done that day. When 
he said that he thought he had said 
enough to show that there was no real 
ground upon which the Corporation of 
Southport could ask the House to inter- 
fere in the matter in order to go behind 
the established rights of the lords of the 
manor as owners of the foreshore, and 
to enter upon ground in regard to which 
there had already been a distinct deci- 
sion by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, that the Corporation of South- 
port had no locus standi whatever, be- 
cause Southport possessed no possible 
rights. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped the House would arrive at the 
conclusion that they ought to agree with 
the Lords’ Amendment, and to reject 
that of the hon. Member for Ipswich. 
Mr. LEAKE said, he had listened 
very carefully to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 
but he thought they were entirely beside 
the Amendment before the House. The 
Corporation of Preston, who were the 
promoters of this Bill, had got rid of the 
locus standi of the Corporation of South- 
port by denying that any land would be 
reclaimed in front of the borough of 
Southport, and then by stating that 
they did not propose to make a rent 
charge for any land reclaimed in front 
of that borough on the Corporation of 
Southport, but on the lords of the manor. 
They also opposed the locus standi of 
the Corporation of Southport by offer- 
ing to make deviations in their own 
training walls, in order to avoid inter- 
fering with the outlet of the sewage of 
Southport. Now, in the reclamation of 
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the land which was anticipated to arise 
from the execution of these works, ang 
for which a rent charge was to be made, 
the outlet of the sewage of Southport 
must, undoubtedly, be interfered with, 
The reclamation itself was of an unknown 
and uncertain character, and it could not 
be said that the sewage of Southport was 
in no danger from it. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken said that 
Preston had a great interest in South. 
port ; but Preston had a greater interest 
in itself, and, in all human affairs, the 
Corporation of Preston would take care 
of themselves first, and of their neigh- 
bour Southport afterwards. What did 
the Corporation of Southport want? 
They had no desire to destroy this Bill, 
or to prevent the improvement of the 
Ribble Navigation. They did not seek 
to claim rights over the foreshore. Those 
rights were truly said to be vested ma- 
norially in the lords of the manor, who 
had legal manorial rights, and the Cor. 
poration of Southport did not seek to in- 
terfere with those legal manorial rights, 
But they asked the House to avoid being 
betrayed into giving rights over the 
foreshore which did not now exist, by 
putting a clause into the Preston Act 
which would give statutory rights to the 
owners of the manorial rights—rights 
which were not enjoyed at the present 
moment, and which were entirely opposed 
to the interests of Southport. The Cor- 
poration of Southport were at this mo- 
ment in friendly negotiation with the 
lords of the manor, under the auspices 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. At present 
the lords of the manor, very naturally, 
stood upon their manorial rights; but 
why should Parliament give them 
stronger rights on which to stand dur- 
ing the pending negotiations by confer- 
ring upon them statutory rights? He 
humbly submitted that Parliament ought 
not todoso. It was said that the Cor- 
poration of Preston objected to give up 
the rent charge they would obtain from 
the land reclaimed by their operations— 
a certain rent which would be obtained 
from the land which might be reclaimed 
from the sea in the neighbourhood of 
Southport. Now, Southport had no in- 
terest in throwing up land between her 
own town and the sea ; whereas Preston 
had thus an interest in creating as much 
land as possible between Southport and 
the sea. In considering the interests of 
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Southport, the fact should not be over- 
looked that the inhabitants of Southport 
had converted barren sand hills into one 
of the most valuable properties in Lanea- 
shire; and that fact ought to overweigh 
the policy of preserving ancient manorial 
rights, and especially of extending them 
by a side wind, so as to infringe the 
growing rights of the inhabitants of 
Southport. He thought the argument 
ought not to be pressed that the Cor- 
poration of Southport had no interest in 
this land; but they ought to be, as they 
had made themselves in regard to these 
barren sand hills, the absolute dispensers 
of the future fortunes of the inhabitants 
of the borough of Southport. On this 
simple ground, and with no desire to 
make any assault on the rights of pro- 
perty, he and other hon. Members were 
there that day anxious to interpose be- 
tween the inhabitants of Southport and 
a new claim, which would be, in the 
highest degree, detrimental to their in- 
terests. He willingly supported the 
Proviso moved by the hon. Member for 
Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings). 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he could not 
help thinking it was a great pity that 
the time of the House should be taken 
up in a discussion of this kind, under 
circumstances which rendered it quite 
impossible for hon. Members to come to 
a conclusion on the points which had 
been brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment. Before 
he said a few words in regard to the 
position of the Ribble Navigation Bill 
and the town of Preston, he wished to 
deal with a matter to which the hon. 
Member who had just spoken had re- 
ferred. The first point brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member was that the 
Corporation of Southport, when the ques- 
tion of their /ocus standt was fought in 
the House of Lords, were deprived of 
that locus standi, because it was said 
that no land of theirs would be re- 
claimed. Now, that was an entire mis- 
apprehension. The reason why the Cor- 
poration of Southport were not allowed 
a locus standi in the House of Lords was 
that they could not show they had any 
interest in the foreshore of Southport. 
They were allowed a Jocus standi in the 
House of Commons, because, as the Bill 
stood when it was before that House, the 
scheme would to some extent have inter- 
fered with the outlet of the sewage of 
Southport. They also claimed to be 
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heard on the ground of having some inte- 
rest in the foreshore; but that claim was 
disallowed. The Bill was carried through 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and, in the end, a clause was introduced 
defining the rights of the Corporation 
of Preston, of the lords of the manor, 
and of the Duchy of Lancaster, in any 
lands that might be reclaimed by the 
works to be carried out by the Corpora- 
tion of Preston. That clause was, how- 
ever, so framed that the Corporation of 
Southport were entirely excluded from 
its operation. If, then, the Corporation 
of Southport claimed any interest in the 
foreshore, the proper time to assert that 
claim was when the Bill was read a 
third time in the House of Commons. 
That was their opportunity; but they 
had not availed themselves of it. The 
Bill went to the House of Lords, and 
the only change made there was a 
slight modification of the mode in which 
the rights of the Corporation of Preston 
and the lords of the manor were defined. 
The Corporation of Southport, there- 
fore, were in as good a position for 
bringing forward a complaint that their 
rights had been disregarded bythe House 
of Commons as to ask for a reconsidera- 
tion of the treatment which their claims 
had met with in the House of Lords. It 
had been suggested that land in front 
of the borough of Southport might be 
reclaimed by carrying into effect the 
Ribble Navigation Scheme, and that the 
town might be injured by the use made 
of it. The answer to that was that, 
if it were the case, the people of South- 
port had the power of protecting them- 
selves, because they had the option of 
purchasing the whole of the foreshore 
in front of the town at a nominal price 
from the lords of the manor, upon the 
sole condition that no buildings should 
be placed upon it. He did not think 
it would be right to weary the House 
by going into details which could not 
be understood; and he would, there- 
fore, say no more, except to urge 
that the House would do well to assert 
the principle that when Corporations 
and Companies came before Parliament 
to obtain sanction for great schemes of 
public importance, and when they had 
carried their Bills through in a regular 
way, and had dealt with the claims of 
all persons whom the Standing Orders 
required that they should take notice of, 
the decision of the two Houses of Par- 
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liament to which the Bill had been re- 
ferred should be upheld. He trusted that 
the House would. support the Standing 
Orders, which had hitherto worked bene- 
ficially in protecting the rights of pri- 
vate individuals, and that they would 
not accept the Amendment moved by 
the hon. Member for Ipswich. 

Mr. DILLWYYN said, he had no wish 
to enter into any question between the 
borough of Preston and the borough of 
Southport ; but he desired to explain, 
in a few words, why, upon public 
grounds, he should support the Amend- 
ment. He thought that this question 
of foreshores was of great public inte- 
rest; indeed, the interest the public 
had in the foreshores of the country was 
so great that proposals for dealing with 
them would be best brought forward, 
not in Private, but in Public Bills. He 
held that all the foreshores were public 
property, and that the commoners had 
a right of accesstothem. The manorial 
owners, and so forth, who held so many 
of the common rights of the people, 
should be prohibited from preventing 
the access of the public to all the fore- 
shores round the coast. He, for one, 
always strongly objected to any mea- 
sure that would interfere with the rights 
and interests of the people in the fore- 
shores; and the House of Commons 
ought to be especially watchful to pre- 
vent the abrogation of the public right 
to common land. It had been said that 
in this case there was an indisputable 
right on the part of the lords of the 
manor to the ownership of the fore- 
shore; but he had seen a good deal of 
correspondence on that subject, from 
which it appeared that there was any- 
thing but an indisputable right. Both 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter and the lords of the manor 
claimed rights to the foreshore, and they 
seemed to have been disputed rights. 
It was now, however, proposed to insert 
this clause in a Private Bill in order to 
clear away this difficulty, and to give 
statutory rights to the lords of the 
manor which they did not now possess. 
Under these circumstances, and upon 
public grounds, he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich. 

Mr. GORST said, that nothing could 
possibly be more unfortunate than the 
account of the Bill which had just been 
given by the hon. Member for Swansea 
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(Mr. Dillwyn). The Bill did not give 
anybody any right to any foreshore at 
all, and much less did it cut off the 
right of access of the commoners and 
the people to the sea shore. There was 
no provision of the kind contained jp 
the Bill; but the clause which had been 
put in by the House of Lords was 
simply a clause giving the Corporation 
of Preston a claim to certain royalties 
from the people who owned the fore. 
shore, in consequence of the improve- 
ment of their property likely to be 
effected by the works of the Corpora- 
tion. It was a simple clause to oblige 
persons who received the benefit of the 
works to pay for that benefit in the 
shape of aroyalty. The only effect of 
the Amendment would be that, on this 
particular part of the foreshore, the 
people who happened to own the fore. 
shore would get the benefit of the works 
undertaken for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Ribble without paying 
for it. It would do no good whatever 
to the locality ; it would only do good 
to the people who happened to own the 
foreshore on that part of the coast. 
The riparian owners would have the 
advantage of the execution of the works 
of the Preston Corporation without 
paying for it; and for that reason he 
should certainly vote against the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SLAGG said, the hon. and learned 
Member who had just spoken seemed to 
be of opinion that the Bill would give to 
the riparian owners absolute proprietary 
rights over this foreshore. ‘That wasa 
very serious matter. They had merely 
a manorial right at the present time— 
a right of an exceedingly shadowy cha- 
racter. He differed entirely from the 
view of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) that this manorial 
right was equal to a proprietary right. 
It could not be a proprietary right of a 
very sufficient character, inasmuch as it 
had already been a subject of litigation 
and dispute between the Duchy of Lan- 
caster and the Corporation of Southport 
of a very complex nature. The whole 
foreshore question was open to legal 
argument; and a claim of proprietor- 
ship, based upon a lawsuit, appeared to 
him to be not of a very stable character. 
It was perfectly true that an owner- 
ship had been acknowledged to this 
extent—that, on the sale of some of the 
disputed property, payments had been 
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made by the Corporation of Southport | He only rose now to point out that an 


and others; but those payments had been 
made not as a necessary acknowledg- 
ment of proprietary rights, but, as in 
many other cases, as a sort of black mail 
for the purpose of avoiding litigation. 
What would this clause do? It would 
remove that claim out of the shadowy 
region of legal dispute into the solid 
form of a proprietary right. Like the 
hon. Member for Swansea(Mr. Dillwyn), 
he was speaking entirely in the public 
interests; he had no personal interest 
in the question whatever, and he might 
say that his chief /ocus standi in the 
matter consisted in this—that his own 
Corporation of the borough of Man- 
chester had petitioned the House of 
Commons against the clause on the 
ground that there were millions of work- 
ing people in Lancashire who were in- 
terested in the question, seeing that 
Southport was a place of sanitary re- 
sort, and the favourite place at the 
seaside to which they could go and enjoy 
themselves. It was of the greatest con- 
sequence to those persons that the sea 
should be left open to them; and this 
clause, if passed, might place it in the 
power of certain landowners to build 
property, possibly to the extent of a new 
town, between the borough of Southport 
and the sea. He could not conceive a 
question of graver public importance. 
He was pleased to hear his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 
declare that, whatever course the House 
took in regard to this clause, it would 
make no difference whatever to the Cor- 
poration of Preston. He should be 
sorry, for one, to take any action that 
would militate against the interests of 
Preston ; he was very much interested in 
the progress, advancement, and every- 
thing that tended to improve the posi- 
tion of Preston; but he was satisfied 
that if the House passed the Bill as it 
now stood, it would, without benefiting 
Preston, inflict a serious injury upon the 
town of Southport. 

Cotonen STANLEY said, the House 
was anxious, naturally, to divide on the 
question, and he thought the main points 
had been already so clearly explained 
both by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) and by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), that he did not 
think it would be necessary to go back 
upon them or attempt to deal with them. 





expression which the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Slagg) had made use 
of—namely, that certain payments had 
been levied as a sort of black mail upon 
the Corporation of Southport in other 
cases—was one that was not really borne 
out by the facts of the case. If they 
locked back to the Acts passed in former 
years, such as the Southport Improve- 
ment Act, which was the Act of 1871, 
they would find in Section 213 a de- 
claration that nothing contained in the 
Act was in any manner to injure, preju- 
dice, or in any other way affect the 
rights of property and so forth in respect 
of the shore or the bed of the sea, which 
were reported to belong to, or were exer- 
cised and enjoyed by, the Trustees of the 
Scarisbrick Estate. The Act of 1876 
incorporated the same provision, and in 
1878, in a conveyance to the Corpora- 
tion of a portion of the land to the 
north of the town, there was a provision 
that nothing therein contained should be 
held to give to the Corporation or their 
assigns any right to, or interest in, the 
soil or bed of the foreshore of the sea. 
Then it was said that the lords of the 
manor desired to levy black mail, and to 
shut out from the people of Southport 
their enjoyment of the sea, which was 
the very life of the town. He believed he 
was justified in saying that the riparian 
owners had in all respects submitted 
themselves in the most entire and open 
way to the arbitration which his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had proposed, and they 
were perfectly willing to give, at a 
merely nominal price, the whole extent 
of the foreshore in front of the town. 
[Mr. Jesse Cortines: No!] That was 
what he was informed; but, of course, 
with the usual reservation that such land 
was not to be builtupon. Therefore, as 
far as the sea was concerned, that ques- 
tion was completely answered. He did 
not rise so much for the purpose of going 
into these matters as to express a hope 
that the debate would not be allowed to 
conclude without a few words from the 
Chancellor of the Duchy to say how he 
viewed the question. Of course, he 
could understand that his right hon. 
Friend had a delicate duty to discharge 
in respect of the matter, seeing that he 
was holding out the prospect of arbitra- 
tion with the lords of the manor on the 
one side and the Corporation of South- 
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port on the other. He hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Duchy would be able 
to tell the House that it was his inten- 
tion to support the Bill as it came down 
from the House of Lords, and to reject 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for Ipswich. 

Mr. DODSON said, his right hon. and 
gallant Friend who had just sat down 
had appealed to him to express to the 
House his opinion in regard to the 
Amendment which had been moved to 
the clause inserted by the House of 
Lords in the Ribble Navigation Bill. 
Placed, as he was, in the position of hav- 
ing offered to mediate or bring about an 
arbitration between the two parties con- 
cerned—namely, the riparian owners 
and the Corporation of Southport, he 
should not have wished to take any 
part that might seem to be adverse to 
one party or the other; but he would 
candidly express his opinion, as he was 
called upon to do so; and he thought 
he could do so in a manner that would 
not be adverse to one party or the 
other. Before he went on to state what 


his views were, he wished to correct 
an observation which had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 


Dillwyn), and from the hon. Member 
for Manchester (Mr. Slagg). The posi- 
tion was simply this. The title to this 
particular foreshore was in dispute be- 
tween the Duchy of Lancaster and the 
riparian proprietors, and the Duchy 
settled the question by selling their 
claim to the parties who claimed ad- 
versely to them. That, he thought, 
would be regarded by those who were 
disposed to take a dispassionate view of 
the question as avery reasonable way of 
settling the difficulty. [ Cries of ‘No!’ } 
He ventured to think that it was, and 
most hon. Gentlemen would be glad to 
follow such an example, if they could do 
so, in any case in which they were per- 
sonally concerned. But, then, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Slagg) said, in effect—‘‘ You are thereby 
taking the foreshore away from the 
public, and placing it under private 
control.” That was an absolute and 
entire mistake. The negotiations be- 
tween the Duchy and the riparian 
owners did not affect one jot or tittle 
of the rights of the public over the fore- 
shore. The law was strictly this—no 
owner, not even the Crown, whatever 
his title might be, could deal with the 
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foreshore either to build upon it, ep. 
close upon it, reclaim it, exclude the 
public from it, or exercise any ney 
right over it, unless he obtained an Ac 
of Parliament for that purpose. No 
transaction between the Duchy and the 
riparian proprietors conferred such 4 
right upon the riparian proprietors ; and 
this Ribble Navigation Bill conferred 
upon them no such power, or, indeed, 
any power whatever, in regard to this 
foreshore. The Bill provided for the 
contingency of reclamation arising from 
the navigation works which, under its 
authority, might hereafter be constructed 
by the Corporation of Preston; and it 
provided generally that such reclama- 
tions should vest in the Corporation of 
Preston. (Mr. Jesse Cortines: No!] 
As regarded the foreshore generally, it 
provided that any reclamations should 
vest in the Corporation of Preston. [Mr. 
Jesse Cottincs: No!] He said “ Yes!” 
but subject to certain payments to be 
made to the adjoining proprietors. In 
regard to this particular part of the fore- 
shore—namely, that within the Manor 
of North Meols—which the House was 
now dealing with, the Bill provided con- 
versely that any reclamations upon it 
should vest in the riparian proprietors, 
subject to certain payments to be made 
by them to the Corporation of Preston. 
How did that affect Southport, whichever 
way it was? In neither case would the 
reclamations on the foreshore be vested 
in the Corporation of Southport. In 
the one case it vested in the Corpora- 
tion of Preston, subject to a payment to 
the owners; in the other case, it vested 
in the owners, subject to a payment to 
the Corporation of Preston. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Ips- 
wich were carried it would vest the last- 
named reclamation in the Corporation 
of Preston, with a right of pre-emption 
on the part of the riparian owners. He 
did not see how that could benefit the 
Corporation of Southport. And now let 
him say one word as to the clause in re 
gard to the manner in which it affected 
the public, and its bearing upon the 
mediation or arbitration which he was 
endeavouring to bring about. The whole 
basis and raison d’étre of the mediation 
he had offered, and the arbitration he 
had proposed, was that the riparian pro 
prietors were the owners of the fore 
shore, within the limits of the manor; 
and his mediation or arbitration was 
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offered as to the terms upon which the 
Corporation of Southport should be al- 
lowed to acquire that foreshore, or some 
part of it, from those who were the 
owners of it. Such being the case, his 
mediation or arbitration was not at all 
affected by the allegation that in conse- 
quence of this Bill the title of the owners 
of this foreshore was a little better or 
alittle worse. The position of the Duchy 
yas this. Tho riparian owners owned 
the foreshore, and were legally the right- 


‘ful owners of it, subject to the rights of 


the public which had always existed 
over it; and it was on that basis ex- 
dusively that his mediation and arbi- 
tration was to take place. That being 
the case, he did not feel in any way 
called upon to do otherwise than sup- 
port the Ribble Navigation Bill, as it 
had been approved by Parliament. In 
doing so, he was not of opinion that 
he would injure the position of the Cor- 
poration of Southport, nor would the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ipswich improve it; nor would that 
Amendment at all influence the basis 
of the arbitration, which rested on 
the assumption that the riparian pro- 
prietors were the rightful owners of the 
foreshore. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should not 
have supposed, at a time when they 
were told that Parliament was so un- 
precedently overtasked in the perform- 
ance of its ordinary duties, that the 
House would have been invited to try 
a very difficult question of private title. 
He thought that considerable ingenuity 
had been exercised in finding a peg on 
which to hang a debate upon the ques- 
tion of the Southport foreshore ; and, 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy, the 
House would perceive that the matter 
raised by the Amendment was entirely 
different from the questions which the 
right hon. Gentleman was endeavour- 
ing to mediate upon between the Town 
Council of Southport and the riparian 
owners. The question, as put by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and by the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), appeared to be simply this— 
whether the Amendment introduced in 
the Bill by the House of Lords, which 
vested a portion of the reclaimed land 
in the riparian owners, subject to the 
tights of the Corporation of Preston to 
tecelve certain payments, was to stand, 





or whether it was to revert, as far as the 
foreshore was concerned, back to the 
arrangement made when the Bill was 
in the House of Commons, by which the 
reclaimed land was to vest in the Cor- 
poration of Preston, subject to certain 
rights which might accrue to the riparian 
owners. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) disclaimed any 
wish to obtain any advantage for the 
town of Preston at the expense of the 
riparian owners; and the promoters of 
the Bill had acted loyally by the agree- 
ment entered into when the Bill was 
before a Committee of the House of | 
Lords; but if the House were to pass 
the present Amendment, it seemed to 
him that they would be taking advan- 
tage of the fact of an alteration which 
was scarcely more than one of a verbal 
character which had been made in the 
House of Lords with the consent of the 
Committee of that House, and with that 
of the only parties who were qualified 
to appear before that Committee, in order 
to re-open a question which the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons was pre- 
cluded, owing to the rules of locus standi, 
from entertaining when the Bill was 
before them. Now, was that a dignified 
mode of proceeding? He ventured to 
think that, if they were to re-try all these 
questions of great detail, they would be 
placed in a position of extreme difficulty, 
for this was a question which could 
hardly be made intelligible to any Mem- 
ber without a map. The hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced the Motion, al- 
though he made a most elaborate speech, 
did not pretend to give more than the 
briefest outline of the case; and after 
the Bill had been carefully considered 
by Committees of both Houses, were 
they now to re-open it on the floor of 
the House of Commons, and to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon a matter in 
regard to which Committees of both 
Houses had arrived at a careful con- 
clusion upon evidence and data which 
was accessible to them, but which was 
not accessible to Members of that 
House ? 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he rose to 
correct a mis-statement which had been 
made by the junior Member for Preston 
(Mr. Tomlinson), and which had been 
repeated by the right hon. and gallant 
Member for North Lancashire (Coionel 
Stanley), to the effect that an offer was 
made by the lords of the manor, at a 
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nominal price, of the whole of the fore- 
shore to the Corporation of Southport. 
Now, the offer made had reference only 
to a small portion of the foreshore im- 
mediately opposite the Promenade ; but 
the borough of Southport extended in a 
north-easterly direction considerably be- 
yond that point; and if the offer was 
to be of any use, it ought to cover the 
whole of the 4,000 acres in dispute. 
He spoke on this matter from an inti- 
mate personal knowledge of Southport ; 
and his conviction was that the acquisi- 
tion of this portion of the foreshore was 
of the most vital consequence to the 
‘ borough. It was of the utmost import- 
ance that the borough should be in a 
position to develop freely and readily 
in a seaward direction, and it could 
alone do that by becoming the pro- 
prietor of this foreshore. It was said 
that there was little difference made in 
the position of Southport by the opera- 
tion of this clause; but there was this 
difference—that the clause inserted in 
the Commons vested the reclaimed land 
in the Corporation of Preston, with a 
right of pre-emption to the owners of 
the ancient freeholds who could show a 
title to the foreshore. If Southport, 
therefore, through the good offices of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, acquired 
that right, it would have obtained a 
right of pre-emption from the Corpora- 
tion of Preston. Under the clause in- 
serted in the Bill in the House of Lords 
that position was altogether reversed. 
The reclaimed land was vested in the 
lords of the manor, and to that extent 
the Bill gave a Parliamentary title, to 
the prejudice of the town of Southport. 
He believed that the position of South- 
port would be very seriously prejudiced 
if this clause were adopted, and the Cor- 
poration of Southport had to deal with 
the riparian owners instead of the Cor- 
poration of Preston. 

Mr. TOMLINSON rose to explain, 
as the statement he had made had been 
disputed. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member, having already addressed the 
House, was out of Order. 





Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
173: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 166.) 


Clause 68a agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 
Br. Cheetham 


{COMMONS} 
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ENNERDALE RAILWAY BILL [Lords] 
(dy Order.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘¢That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. AINSWORTH said, he was sorry 
to trespass upon the House after so much 
time had already been taken up in con. 
sidering the previous Bill; but he was 
intimately acquainted with the district 
in which it was proposed to carry this 
railway; and, being satisfied that no 
public advantage could be gained by 
the Bill, he felt called upon to move 
that it be read a second time upon that 
day three months. There was a line 
of railway in the district which was 
now worked by the London and North- 
Western Railway Company; and this 
projected line was to run from that line 
by the side of Ennerdale Lake for a 
mile and a-half to the head of the Lake. 
The locality was very thinly populated; 
there were only one or two small farms; 
the population was very limited; and 
there were no mines or minerals which 
were worked on the line of the proposed 
railway. In point of fact, the district 
was somewhat similar to that for which 
another Bill was projected this year, but 
withdrawn — namely, the Buttermere 
Railway Bill. In many respects the 
two districts were similar in character; 
but the Buttermere Line led to a large 
slate quarry, which was in operation. 
That Bill was withdrawn, owing to the 
Petitions presented against it, in conse- 
quence of the damage it would do to the 
scenery. His principal objection to the 
proposed line was that it was unne:2es- 
sary, and that it was not introduced in 
the interests of the inhabitants of the 
locality. Looking at the Bill itself, he 
found that it bore upon it, as the names 
of its promoters, a solicitor in the Strand 
and two other persons, both of whom 
resided in the City of London. No local 
names whatever were appended to the 
Bill; and he could not find that any in- 
dividual connected with the county of 
Cumberland was promoting the measure 
in any way. It was promoted for some 
purpose at present unknown to him, 
and, he believed, entirely unknown to 
the locality. He thought these grounds 
afforded a sufficient reason for asking 
the House to agree to the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.”’—( Hr. Ainsworth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
the proposal made by the hon. Member 
for West Cumberland (Mr. Ainsworth) 
was one of the most extraordinary he 
had ever heard made by any Member 
of the House; and he had certainly 
heard a great many extraordinary pro- 
osals during the time he had been a 
Member of Parliament. This was a Bill 
for the construction of a railroad in the 
county of Cumberland, and it had al- 
ready passed the House of Lords without 
opposition. It now came down to the 
House of Commons, and its only op- 
onent was the hon. Member. The hon. 
Siasher had petitioned against the Bill, 
and the reason he gave to justify his 
Petition was that it proposed to go 
through a field which belonged to him 
—a field of common pasture, worth 
about 10s. an acre. The hon. Member 
asserted that the railway was proposed to 
be constructed for a considerable distance 
through his property; that it would 
affect it injuriously by severance, &c., 
and that the railway intersected one 
field to the extend of four acres. Upon 
this flimsy pretext, the hon. Member got 
up in that House, contrary to all the 
Rules which had hitherto regulated their 
procedure upon Private Bills, and moved 
the rejection of the Bill. After all, if 
the allegations of the hon. Member in his 
Petition were fully established, the ques- 
tion was simply one of residential or 
occupation damage, which, as everyone 
knew, was a fit and proper question to 
be decided by a Committee of the House. 
Therefore, without any further observa- 
tions, he thought he might confidently 
call upon hon. Members to reject the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that it 
was hardly necessary to say that he had 
no interest in this matter, nor did he 
imagine that his hon. Friend who moved 
the Amendment was very much interested 
init, as aquestion of private interest. But 
he thought that the public interest was 
considerably concerned in the line, and in 
all railways of this kind. It was a rail- 
way, as far as he could make out, which 
had no particular public object, either in 





regard to the carriage of goods or pas- 
sengers ; but it would have the result of 
spoiling one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of the Lake scenery. [Mr. Caven- 
pisH Bentinck: No ] He begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. That 
would be the case. It would go on the 
North side of Ennerdale Lake, and 
would very considerably damage the 
beauty of the Lake. No doubt, it might 
be said that this was a question which 
could be decided by a Committee ; 
but, by an unfortunate arrangement of 
Public Business, the public were not 
represented upon Committees of this 
character, and he did not know whether 
his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Cumberland (Mr. Ainsworth), even by 
the help of the position he occupied as 
owner of this field, would be entitled to 
raise this question before the Committee. 
It was for the House of Commons to 
say, on the second reading of a Bill of 
this character, whether they desired that 
the best and most beautiful portions 
of English scenery should be spoiled 
without any public or private reason 
being assigned. It was upon that ground 
that the Amendment had been moved. 
He would not further detain the House ; 
but if his hon. Friend carried his 
Amendment to a Division he would cer- 
tainly support him. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 150; Noes 
143: Majority 7.—(Div. List, No. 167.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read asecond time, and committed. 


MOTIONS. 


— 20am — 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS BILLS.—RESOLUTIONS. 

Ordered, That the Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders Bill, the Electric Lighting Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 4) Bill, and the Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill, be 
committed to a Select Committee to consist of 
Seven Members, Four to be nominated by the 
House, and Three to be added by the Committee 
of Selection. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, subject to the Rules, Orders, and Prac- 
tice of the House, all Petitions against the Bills, 
or Orders, be referred to the Select Committee 
on the Bills, and that such of the Petitioners as 
pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
or Agents, be heard upon their Petition, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bills, against such Petitions.” —(Mr. Chamber- 
lain.) 
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Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, this 
Motion had only appeared upon the 
Paper that day; and, therefore; not 
knowing that it was to be proposed, it 
had been impossible for him to place on 
the Paper the Amendment which he 
was about to move. When the Bill was 
read a second time yesterday he asked 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. J. Holms) what 
the intentions of the Board of Trade 
were in regard to it ; and his hon. Friend 
informed him that it was intended to 
refer the Bill toa Hybrid Committee, 
in order that the Petitions against it 
might be considered, and that the Peti- 
tioners might appear before the Com- 
mittee. With that reply he was per- 
fectly satisfied; but it appeared now, 
from the unusual words which had been 
inserted in the Resolution, that the 
power of the Petitioners to appear be- 
fore the Committee would be very li- 
mited. He feared, although it did not 
appear to be quite certain, that the words 
‘‘subject to the Rules, Orders, and 
Practice of the House,” might and 
would exclude Petitioners in general 
from being heard before the Committee. 
Now, he thought that would be an ex- 
treme act of injustice. They were, in 
fact, only upon the threshold of this 
great question of Electric Lighting ; and 
he might say that the question as it af- 
fected the carrying out of Electric Light- 
ing in a practical way had not yet been 
fully considered and thrashed out by 
any Committee of that House. He had 
said that the words were unusual. He 
had with him a good many cases—al- 
most, he believed, precisely parallel to 
this—in which the Reference was that all 
Petitions that might be presented during 
the Session relating to the matter should 
be referred to the Committee, and— 

“That such of the Petitioners as pray to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents 
shall be heard,”’ 

He quoted that passage from a very im- 
ortant case—that of ‘‘ The East London 
Vater Bill” in 1867. He had other 

cases at hand; but he would not weary 

the House by referring to them. There 
were, however, precedents, going down 
to the 2nd May last, in which similar 

References had been made without the 

insertion of these words ‘‘ subject to the 

Rules, Orders, and Practice of the 

House.” He thought it was in the in- 

terests of the public that this question 
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should be thoroughly thrashed out; and 
he feared that if the Reference to the 
Committee was in the form in which it 
now stood, full consideration would not 
be devoted to it before a Committee, 
He thought it would only be a simple 
act of justice to the inhabitants of 
parish that if the lighting of that parish 
was going, by a Provisional Order, to be 
practically assigned to a particular Com. 
pany for 21 years, the inhabitants of the 
parish should have the right to be heard, 
in order to see whether any better bar. 
gain could be made in reference to the 
lighting of the district. It appeared to 
him that they were proceeding much too 
fast in this matter. It was entirely 
new question, and yet throughout the 
whole of England the local authorities 
appeared to be pledging themselves, and 
pledging the inhabitants of their dis. 
trict, to the adoption of particular 
schemes, without being informed that 
better and cheaper schemes might here- 
after be practicable. At any rate, they 
had a case here, in which two very large 
districts, possessing an enormous popu- 
lation, were concerned — namely, the 
districts of St. James and of the Strand, 
and the inhabitants of those districts 
desired to be heard before this Hybrid 
Committee. He had understood thata 
Hybrid Committee was to be appointed 
specially in order that the inhabitants 
interested might be heard. He had 
certainly gathered from his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade that that was the inten- 
tion of the Government; but the 
words which had been introduced into 
the Resolution would, he feared, pre- 
vent the inhabitants of the districts 
affected from being heard. The case 
would be brought under the Standing 
Orders, and under the Standing Orders 
it would not be possible for the inha- 
bitants to be heard. Therefore, on the 
broad ground of justice to the inha- 
bitants, he hoped that his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade would be inclined to assent to the 
omission of these words, in order that 
the whole case might be fully heard by 
the Committee. He was informed that 
a most substantial Company was quite 
ready to contract for the lighting of this 
district at a rate 40 per cent less than 
the rate proposed by the Company to 
whom the district would be meee 
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were 80, surely it would be an act of the 

ssest injustice to the inhabitants that 
they should not be heard before the 
Committee, but that they should be 
forced into an agreement with a Com- 
pany which, for the next 21 years, 
would tax them 40 per cent higher than 
they could get the same thing done for 
elsewhere. By the terms of the Act of 
last year the Board of Trade were 
authorized to submit to Parliament, 
for confirmation, any Provisional Order 
granted in pursuance of the Act, but no 
such Order was to be of any force unless 
it was confirmed by Act of Parliament ; 
and while a Bill to confirm such Order 
was pending in either House of Parlia- 
ment, any Petition presented against 
any Order comprised in the Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee, and 
the Petitioners would be allowed to 
appear and depose as in the case of a 
Private Bill. Now, it seemed to him 
that the very object of that clause was 
to secure that the question should be 
submitted to the distinct judgment of 
Parliament, and the matter was before 
the House now in that position; but if 
it were impossible to submit the Bill to 
the judgment of the Committee in the 
ordinary way, and if the Petitioners 
most interested in the question were shut 
out from being heard, then it appeared 
tohim that a great injustice would be 
done. He might add that he was not 
pecunarily interested in the matter in 
any shape or form; but he simply 
brought it forward because he believed 
that it was a great public question, which 
ought not to be hurried through, but 
which ought to be carefully and fully 
considered before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. He begged to 
move the omission of the words ‘‘ sub- 
ject to the Rules, Orders, and Practice 
of the House.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘subject to the Rules, Orders, 
and Practice of the House.” — (Sir 
Henry Hussey Vivian.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, there 
could be no doubt that the subject which 
his hon. Friend had brought before the 
House was one of considerable import- 
ance. He was not present in the House 
on the occasion on which the Bill passed 
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a second reading; but he understood 
that on that occasion his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
stated distinctly that any question as to 
the Committee before whom the Bill 
should go was one for the consideration 
of the House itself. His hon. Friend 
gathered that the sentiment of the House 
was in favour of a Hybrid Committee, 
and, accordingly, he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had put down a Notice referring these 
Bills toa Hybrid Committee. He under- 
stood the object of substituting a Hybrid 
Committee foran ordinary Committee was 
that they might havea rather larger Com- 
mittee, and a Committee selected, per- 
haps, with alittle moreconsideration. But 
he did not understand that the House de- 
sired that this substitution should have 
any effect at all upon the locus standi of 
the Petitioners. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Glamorganshire (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) had referred to the clause in the 
Electric Lighting Act of last Session 
which applied to all cases of Provisional 
Orders approved by the Department, 
and which required the Board of Trade 
to submit such Provisional Orders to 
Parliament, and, in case of opposition, 
provided that they should be referred to 
a Select Committee. But, of course, 
the Bills themselves were subject to the 
Standing Orders of the House, and no 
one had a right to appear before the 
Committee contrary to the usual regula- 
tions. If the Motion which had been 
put upon the Paper were carried in its 
present form, no doubt the effect would 
be the same in regard to the question of 
locus standi; and he thought his hon. 
Friend was right in saying that, in the 
case .of the particular Bill now before 
the House, two of the parties now op- 
posing would not be allowed to be heard. 
He would ask the House to consider 
two things. In the first place, was it 
desirable to throw these Provisional 
Orders open to opposition more than 
was the practice of the House? What 
had happened in this particular case? 
The question of electric lighting, being a 
new subject, had been referred to aSelect 
Committee presided over by the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr: E. 
Stanhope). That Committee had many 
sittings; it heard all the parties ; it paid 
careful attention to the whole subject ; 
and it laid down in a Bill, which after- 
wards passed through Parliament, the 
conditions and principles on which Pro- 
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visional Orders should be granted by the 
Board of Trade. The parties who went 
to the Board of Trade under the provi- 
sions of that Act had all been carefully 
heard, and in a great number of cases 
the promoters had been opposed by the 
local authorities. But certain conces- 
sions had been made, and the local au- 
thorities and all the other parties had 
become satisfied, and, as far as this kind 
of opposition was concerned, this was 
now really an unopposed Bill. Then he 
would appeal to the House whether, 
under these circumstances, on any occa- 
sion when there was opposition by any 
competitor, a Provisional Order was to 
be sent to a Hybrid Committee, and all 
the world was to be heard in opposition ? 
If that were done, the object the Legis- 
lature had in cheapening legislation and 
in relieving the House from an annoy- 
ance and a serious burden would be 
entirely frustrated, and such acourse, if 
adopted generally, would be fatal to the 
general Provisional Order system. He 
did not think that any part of the pro- 
ceedings of the House in regard to 
Private Bills gave greater satisfaction 
than these Provisional Orders, and he 
wished the House to consider what the 
particular case was in which they were 
asked to make an exception. In this 
case the Edison Company had applied 
for an Order to light this district. They 
were opposed by the local authorities; 
and here let him say, in passing, that 
the Electric Lighting Act, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, decided that the Vestry should be 
the local authority in the matter, and 
not the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Now, in the district of St. James’ the 
local authorities were heard, and after 
a prolonged controversy the Board of 
Trade were able to bring all the parties 
together; whereupon the Vestry assented 
to a Provisional Order, and the opposi- 
tion was withdrawn. Another Company 
now came forward, and said, ‘‘ We should 
like to have this district.’’ In answer to 
the inquiry—‘‘ Why did you not appear 
at the same time as the Edison Company, 
and ask for an Order?’’ They said— 
‘We were not at that time prepared; 
but since then we have got our appa- 
ratus ready, and we are not only ready 
to light the district, but prepared to 
offer a maximum price 40 per cent below 
the maximum price offered by the Edi- 
son Company.”’ Now, in the first place, 
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that was entirely an ex parte state. 
ment. The House would like to know, 
great deal more than they knew noy 
before they would be ready to assume 
either that the Telegraph Construction 
Company could supply electricity at q 
rate 40 per cent below that of the Rij. 
son Company, or that they had any 
satisfactory method of providing ele. 
tricity at all. If they were to admit 
the claim of this Company, as finding 
out something new, to come and op 

a Provisional Order already drafted, as 
soon as the Board of Trade had decided 
that the Telegraph Construction Oom- 
pany should have the same privileges as 
the Edison Company, what was to pre- 
vent another Company coming forward 
and asking to go into the whole matter 
again on the ground that they would be 
able to do it 5 per cent cheaper than the 
Telegraph Construction Company ? And 
so it might go on, and they would have 
one speculative Company ‘after another 
coming forward to represent their case. 
He did not pretend to say that the pn- 
moters, in this instance, were specu- 
lators; but as long as there were specu- 
lative Companies, Parliament would hate 
offers to do the thing cheaper. If it could 
be shown that this ex parte statement 
was absolutely correct, and that the Con- 
pany were prepared to insert in their 
Bill a maximum of 40 per cent lower 
than that inserted in the present Bill, it 
would not necessarily be of the slightest 
advantage to the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. The price charged would probably 
be much lower than the maximum al- 
lowed, because the Board of Trade con- 
sidered it necessary, in dealing with a 
new subject, to allow a considerable 
margin. They had accordingly allowed 
a margin in all these Provisional Orders 
which they had reason to believe would 
be considerably above the actual price. 
It did not at all follow that, because the 
maximum price was higher than the 
Telegraph Construction Company were 
willing to do the work for, the Edison 
Company would not be able to supply 
electricity at a price 40 or 50 per cent 
below the maximum. The same thing 
occurred in regard to Gas Companies. 
There was not a single Gas Company 1 
the Metropolis which did not supply gas 
for a sum considerably below the max!- 
mum price inserted in their Act to cover 
all contingencies. There was another im- 
portant consideration he wished to sub- 
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mit to the House. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Glamorganshire (Sir Hussey 
Vivian) argued the matter on the as- 
sumption that if the Bill were passed 
into law there would be practically a 
monopoly given to the Edison Company 
for the supply of the district for 21 
years, and that if in any year after- 
wards a better system was discovered, 
either by the Telegraph Company or 
by anybody else, these unfortunate in- 
habitants would be prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of it, and would thus be 
damnified by the passing of this Order. 
Now, that was not the case. It was not 
intended to give a monopoly to anyone. 
All that was given was an Order to the 
promoters of the Bill to take up the 
streets and lay down their wires. The 
Company were distinctly informed that 
this was not a monopoly conceded to 
them. There was nothing to prevent the 
Board of Trade to-morrow from granting 
asimilar right to another Company; and 
though, of course, the Board of Trade 
would do nothing of the sort as long as 
the Edison Company fulfilled their obli- 
gations, yet, if they failed to fulfil their 
obligations, or some further discovery 
showed that their system was inadequate 
and that the district could be better 
lighted, then their monopoly would cease, 
and the Board of Trade would grant 
another Provisional Order. Therefore, 
ifthe Telegraph Company had any locus 
standi before a Select Committee —if 
they could show, not that they were 
willing to accept a less maximum than 
the maximum fixed in the Bill, but that 
they were able to sell cheaper than the 
other Company was selling for, then 
there would be nothing to prevent them 
from going to the Board of Trade next 
year, or next month, if they liked, and 
asking for a competing Order, and, if 
their allegation turned out to be true, 
no doubt the Board of Trade would 
grant it. He gathered, from what his 
hon. Friend had said, that the object of 
his claim was chiefly to obtain a hearing 
forthe inhabitants, and not for the Tele- 
graph Company. Rut the inhabitants 
ofa district were represented by a local 
representative authority, and he thought 
it was the invariable practice to refuse 
a locus standi to the inhabitants as in- 
dividuals, unless they had separate and 
individual interests. That seemed to 


him to be a perfectly reasonable course. 
In this case, the Vestry of St. James’ 
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had been a party to all the proceedings, 
and had assented to them, and it was 
not for individual inhabitants to come 
forward now, and ask that the whole 
matter should be gone into again. Such 
a course would enormously increase the 
expense to the Company in getting their 
Order, and also to the Vestry, which 
would probably be called upon to ap- 
pear again, and defend the decision they 
had come to. Upon these grounds he 
should oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, at all 
events, made one thing clear which the 
Resolution left in doubt. The right 
hon. Gentleman did deliberately intend, 
by the form of the Motion he had placed 
before the House, to exclude from the 
consideration of the Committee the case 
of any Petitioners, whether they were 
inhabitants or rival Companies. Before 
he went further he wished to dispose of 
one argument used by the right hon. 
Gentleman, which, perhaps, might have 
some weight with the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that by granting 
this Provisional Orderthey did not create 
a monopoly for 21 years, because it 
would always be in the power of the 
Board of Trade to grant a second Order 
to some other Company. That, no doubt, 
was true; but he did not believe that 
any responsible Minister of the Board 
of Trade would venture to give such 
power to another Company, unless some 
tremendous revolution in electric lighting 
could be effected thereby. Unless some- 
thing of that kind could be brought 
about the Board of Trade would be very 
chary in giving the right to another Com- 
pany to pull up the streets. It would 
only be to a Company who had at their 
command some perfectly novel method 
of lighting that such a liberty would be 
conceded. Unless, therefore, some such 
revolution took place there would be a 
practical monopoly given to the Com- 
pany in whose favour the Provisional 
Order was drawn. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the statement of the 
Telegraph Construction Company was 
an ex parteone. Undoubtedly it was an 
ex parte statement ; and it was because it 
was an er parte statement, and therefore 
impossible to know the value to be at- 
tached to it, that he wanted the state- 
ment to be thoroughly sifted, and that 
could only be done before a Select Com- 
mittee. The Board of Trade said that 
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the local authorities in the parish of St. 
James’ had assented to a Provisional 
Order, and the inhabitants of the parish 
were accordingly bound by the Pro- 
visional Order which had received the 
sanction of the local authorities. But it 
must be borne in mind that the Vestry 
of St. James’ could not have had the 
whole of the case before them when they 
arrived at their decision. The Vestry 
of St. James’ were not acquainted with 
the position of the competing Company, 
nor would they be aware, when they 
gave their assent to the Provisional 
Order, that they were restrained by that 
fact from considering the proposals of 
any other Company. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade said the Edison Company would 
very probably not charge their maximam 
rate, but would be restrained from charg- 
ing the maximum by the competition of 
other Companies. There was, however, 
no evidence that such would be the case, 
and there was certainly no evidence that 
when the work was constructed the 
Company would by any means do the 
work at a price so much less than their 
maximum as 40 per cent. He under- 
stood that the other Company offered to 
provide the same thing for a maximum 
40 per cent lower than the Edison Com- 
pany. Of course, that offer might be 
wholly illusory ; but let the inhabitants 
of St. James’ know if it was so or not, 
and let them have a proper examination 
and inquiry into the matter before the 
Committee. He thought the President 
of the Board of Trade would commit a 
great mistake if he tried to draw too 
rigid a line in this matter of electric 
lighting. As had been pointed out by 
his hon. Friend (Sir Hussey Vivian), 
electric lighting was still in its infancy ; 
and that was not the only peculiarity in 
the system of electric lighting. When 
they had one Gas Company competing 
with another Gas Company they knew 
that each produced its gas by precisely 
the same means, and so with Water 
Companies. They knew that the me- 
thods by which Water Companies intro- 
duced water into the Metropolis were 
practically the same; but that was not 
the case with electric lighting. There 
they had not only a Company which dif- 
fered in their personnel, but which es- 
sentially differed in their means of pro- 
ducing light, and that ought to make 
the right hon. Gentleman careful before 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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he gave preference to one method over 
another. There would be considerabjs 
danger, and great harm might be done, 
if any suspicion were to attach that, 
preference was given to ono Elec. 


tric Lighting Company over another, 


It appeared to him to be a monstroys 
injustice, and a very evil precedent from 
every point of view, that the Government 
should, by introducing words for which 
there was no precedent, try to exclude 
the people who were only concerned to 
have their lighting done as cheaply as 
possible. Before he sat down he would 
like to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, or some other Mem- 
ber of the Government, how it came 
about that the Government had departed 
from the precedent which had been 
set in some very important instances? 
There was the case of the East London 
Water Bill, which had been referred to; 
and he had here the Thames River (Pre- 
vention of Floods) Bill, and the Epping 
Forest Bill, and in all those measures 
elaborate pains had been taken not to 
bring the people concerned under the 
iron rule of the Standing Orders of the 
House —there had always been care 
taken throughout that anybody who was 
genuinely ani bond fide interested in the 
Bill should have a chance of being heard. 
All he now asked for was that, in this 
peculiar and delicate case, the precedent 
should be followed which had been set 
by the Government in other cases. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Glamorgan- 
shire, for he could assure the House 
that the Vestries of London looked with 
very considerable alarm upon the pros- 
pect of being bound for 21 years, when 
they might afterwards find that they 
could make better arrangements for 
themselves. They looked with great 
anxiety upon this question, and they 
wished to have more latitude than it 
was the intention of the Government to 
give them. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the whole thing was 
in its infancy, and he (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) hoped that he would accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought the 
House was very much indebted to the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Glamor- 
gaushire (Sir Hussey Vivian) for giving 
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them this opportunity of discussing the 
matter. He (Mr. Raikes) did not go 
uite so far as the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who had 
said there was no precedent for the 
course taken by the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I meant that 
there were precedents on the other side. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that no doubt 
there were precedents in favour of the 
course recommended by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and there were 
others on the other side. There was 
one which he would eall attention to as 
a cognate case; it occurred in the year 
1879. In that year there were a great 
number of these Electric Lighting Bills. 
They were not in those days Provisional 
Order Bills, but Private Bills to light by 
electricity, and a Committee was first 
appointed in that year to consider this 
question. As he (Mr. Raikes) was con- 
cerned in the appointment of that Com- 
mittee, he would like to quote the 
terms of the Order of Reference. The 
House decided that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to consider whether 
it was desirable to authorize Municipal 
Corporations or other local authorities to 
adopt any schemes for lighting by elec- 
tricity, and to consider how far and 
under what conditions, if at all, Gas and 
other Public Companies should be au- 
thorized to supply light by electricity. 
The policy then present to the mind 
of the House was that monopolies 
should, if possible, be discouraged in 
dealing with the electric light; and the 
object of the Committee, which was pre- 
sided over by the right hon. Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), and which presented a most 
interesting Report, was to consider how 
far it might be found practicable for 
public bodies to take advantage of those 
schemes as a means of serving the public 
without the creation of monopolies. He 
(Mr. Raikes) might say that he was 
very much impressed, by circumstances 
which were continually coming to his 
knowledge at that time, as -to the enor- 
mous prices which were obtained by Gas 
and other Companies from municipal 
bodies when at last it became necessary 
to purchase them; and he was, above 
all things, desirous to protect the public 
against any such monopolies. In the 
year that these Electric Lighting Bills 
were brought into this House the Liver- 
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pool Lighting Bill was, he thought, the 
only one that obtained the Royal Assent ; 
and, in that case, it being the first 
Electric Lighting Bill promoted by a 
municipality and public body, and being 
of a very limited and experimental cha- 
racter, the House decided to refer it to 
a Hybrid Committee, and so framed the 
Reference as to admit all Petitioners to 
appear before that Committee. That 
was a case in point which might have 
been overlooked at the Board of Trade, 
and in that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board might find some 
justification for accepting this Amend- 
ment. Going on a year or two further, 
it would be found that last year the 
General Electric Lighting Bill was 
passed which contained two important 
and governing clauses. The first was 
what was called the Licence Clause, which 
enabled the Board of Trade, with the 
consent of the local authority, to grant a 
licence; and the next clause—Clause 4— 
provided that the Board of Trade might, 
without the consent of the local autho- 
rity, frame a Provisional Order to pass 
through this House. If hon Members 
would glance at those two clauses, which 
must be read together, they would see 
that it was intended to give the greatest 
possible opportunity for challenging in 
this House any scheme to which it might 
be supposed there was local opposition. 
There was another consideration which 
he would like to point out. Until very 
recent times these Provisional Orders 
had to pass through Committee of the 
Whole House, and it would have been 
open to the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. Balfour), or to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Glamorganshire (Sir 
Hussey Vivian), to come forward with 
Amendments in this House dealing with 
these particular questions, or they might 
have had that particular section of the 
Bill referred to a Committee upstairs, 
who would have considered the point as 
to terms on which the work should be 
done. Taking all these various consi- 
derations together, he thought they 
ought to pause, and not pass this Reso- 
lution as it stood, when so very strong a 
case had been made out for its being 
altered, especially where the interests 
involved were so large—for the district 
of London which was affected by the 
schemes now before the House con- 
tained the wealthiest and most import- 
ant part of the Metropolis, If they 
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wanted to have a test case, in which 
it would be possible that every con- 
sideration should be examined and 
every right carefully considered, they 
could not have a better case than this 
one. He was sorry to detain the House 
so long, and he would say as little in ad- 
dition as he possibly could ; but he must 
say that he thought a very grave re- 
sponsibility would rest upon those who 
counselled the House upon this occasion 
to oppose the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Glamorganshire. 
The local Vestry,as they had been rightly 
told by the President of the Board 
of Trade, would, by giving its assent 
to the measure, exclude all other Peti- 
tioners except the Telegraph Construc- 
tion Company ; but he should be rather 
inclined to doubt how far that Company 
was in a position to establish a locus 
standit before the Hybrid Committee. 
It was quite possible they might have 
their Hybrid Committee; but to do 
what? To do nothing. They would 
appoint a Hybrid Committee for the pur- 
pose of settling the question and taking 
evidence; but when they set to their 
work it might be found that the Peti- 
tioners could not come before them. 
He did not know what the Metropolitan 
Board of Works might do in this matter, 
or what their Jocus standi or attitude 
might be; but, if they did not come 
forward, there would be absolutely no 
opportunity of putting any counter case 
before the Committee. If some Amend- 
ment were not made it would be far 
better to abandon the Motion for a 
Hybrid Committee altogether; and he 
would rather send the Bill to the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means in his own 
private room, and let him discuss the 
matter there, instead of having this very 
delusive inquiry by a Committee with- 
out the means of arriving at an opinion, 
although by its constitution it was sup- 
posed to be specially qualified to deal 
with the matter. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was one of those who were very much in 
favour of local government; and when 
the representatives of the people had 
their own local government, he thought 
it was not for the House of Commons 
to perform that duty. This case was a 
very peculiar one, not only on account 
of the nature of the light, but on ac- 
count of the circumstances under which 
the Electric Lighting Bill passed this 


Mr. Raikes 
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House, not one Member out of 109 
understanding its effect when it was 
rushed though the House at the very eng 
of the Session. They were told that the 
Electric Companies . were extremely 
moderate in consenting to take a mono. 
poly of only 21 years; but they did not 
then understand their view of the case, 
which was that. the Companies were en. 
titled to throw broadcast all over the 
country thousands of notices, and to sa 
to every Municipality—‘‘ Stand and de. 
liver! Hither you must introduce elec. 
tric lighting yourselves, or you must 
allow somebody else to get the privi- 
lege; you must not hesitate or wait 
to see what may happen.” The re- 
sult was that a very large amount of 
pressure was put upon the local bodies, 
There were a large number of the muni- 
cipal bodies who had expressed the 
opinion that they would rather wait and 
not be in too great a hurry; but the 
Board of Trade acted upon their own 
views of the Act, and wherever they had 
a permissive power given to them, they 
used it in a way which amounted, to 
a certain extent, to compulsion to pass 
Provisional Orders. They seemed to 
have determined that the local authori- 
ties must either introduce the electric 
light themselves or allow these specu- 
lative Companies to throw hundreds of 
notices broadcast before them, and to 
exclude anyone else from doing the work. 
They had heard the views expressed by 
the experienced Chairman of Commit- 
tees under the late Government—he 
said it was most undesirable that this 
responsibility should be thrown on the 
Chairman of Committees ; and yesterday 
they had heard the present Chairman of 
Committees express views that were al- 
most identical. He gathered that the 
present Chairman was unwilling to 
take the whole responsibility on these 
new and important questions, and might 
well desire that these Bills should not 
be referred to him alone, but to a com- 
petent Committee, who could deal with 
the whole subject, and deal with it tho- 
roughly. It seemed to him (Sir George 
Campbell), therefore, that the Amend- 
ment was a reasonable one, and, as it 
was supported by the ex-Chairman of 
Committees and not opposed by the 
Chairman, he should vote for it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
appeal to the President of the Board of 
Trade to assent to the Amendment, as 
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he was convinced that both time and 
expense to all the parties would be 
saved byit. He did not wish to express 
any opinion as to the relative merits of 
the proposals of the Electric Companies ; 
but it was certain that this would 
virtually be a monopoly for 21 years. 
The President of the Board of Trade had 
said it was by no means certain that the 
Company obtaining these powers would 
charge the maximum rates; but it came 
at an unfortunate period, so far as the 
Metropolis was concerned, for the Water 
Companies, who, it was said, would not 
exercise their powers to the full, were 
now exercising them, and raising the 
rates to a very large extent throughout 
the district. It was very desirable that 
they should have an impartial tribunal 
to make the inquiry as to the best 
arrangement for the whole of the Me- 
tropolis. If that inquiry was refused, 
or obstacles placed in the way, he ven- 
tured to think that opposition. would 
have to be revived at a future stage, 
and difficulties might be incurred which 
itwould not be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to obviate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought they were setting rather a dan- 
gerous precedent ; but he had no alter- 
native under the circumstances, and 
would accept the Amendment. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he thought 
the Government were making a great 
mistake in giving way on the point. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bills, 
or Orders, be referred to the Select Committee 
onthe Bills, and that such of the Petitioners 
as pray to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, 
or Agents, be heard upon their Petition, if 
they think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of 
the Bills, against such Petitions. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum of the 
Committee. 

Ordered, That the Report and Minutes of 
Evidence of the Select Committee on ‘ The 
Electric Lighting Bill, 1882,’’ be referred to 
the Committee.” 


QUESTIONS. 


8 OO 


COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
Mrz. MACARTNEY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether the Education Com- 
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missioners for Ireland have taken into 
connection a school at Golan (in District 
13), county Tyrone, although another 
school is in existence within two hun- 
dred yards of it, and although the 
number of children in its neighbour- 
hood is too small for more than one 
school; was any objection made by the 
managers of the neighbouring schools, 
and on what grounds was such objec- 
tion, if made, set aside without inquiry ; 
were the objections made laid before 
the Board at its usual time of meeting; 
has the Board made a grant for Strana- 
gummer School in the same district, 
although four of their rules were thereby 
set aside, namely, that a deed of gift 
should be made by the owners of the 
site; that it should not be built in a 
chapel yard; that the neighbouring 
managers should be consulted ; and that 
it should be three miles distant from a 
vested school ; if the grant has not been 
made to Stranagummer School, has it 
been made to Kilskeery School, the 
name only being changed, the site being 
the same, and Kilskeery being a mile 
and a-half distant; did the Board 
refuse a similar grant for a vested 
school at Clooncandra on the ground 
that it yas not three miles distant from 
another vested school; did a former 
district inspector report in favour of a 
grant to Clooncandra School; did the 
Rev. Mr. Clifford apply to have that 
portion of District B transferred to 
another district inspector, and was that 
transfer made without consulting any 
other school manager than Mr. Clifford ; 
did the district inspector to whose dis- 
trict the schools were thus transferred 
make an incorrect report to the Board 
of the distance of Stranagummer from 
the nearest vested school, and did he 
report against the application for Cloon- 
candra; and, if so, will he be retained 
in the district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have re- 
ceived a very full Report from the Edu- 
cation Commissioners in reply to these 
inquiries, and I think that it will be, 
perhaps, more satisfactory to the hon. 
Member for Tyrone, and more conve- 
nient to the House, if I send him the 
Report itself, rather than attempt to 
condense it into a verbal reply or read 
it in full. If the Report does not satisfy 
the hon. Member on any point, I will be 
happy to make further inquiry and to 
answer any Question in the House. 
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FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
THE REPORT. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If he will inform the House 
of the names of the Members who com- 
posed the Committee of the Scotch 
Fishery Board, whose report was re- 
cently laid upon the Table of the House ; 
and, if he will give directions that, ac- 
cording to usual custom, the names of 
Members of similar Committees may in 
future be prefixed or appended to their 
reports, in order that the House may 
judge what amount of confidence can be 
placed upon opinions expressed therein ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
BatrovuRk) said, the explanation was that 
the Committee consisted of the entire 
body; but it might be well in future 
that the names of the Members com- 
posing the Committees should be stated 
in their Reports. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that was all he wanted. 


BURIAL ACTS—CONSECRATION OF 
CEMETERIES—RHOS, DENBIGHSHIRE. 


Srr ROBERT CUNLIFFE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether it has not been as- 
certained that the sanction to the conse- 
cration of the the cemetery at Rhos, 
Denbighshire, was obtained as the re- 
sult of an application by the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, the vicar of the parish, 
made without the authority of the Burial 
‘Board and contrary to the wishes of the 
inhabitants, and also based on informa- 
tion which, by reason of its inaccuracy 
and incompleteness, was calculated to 
and did mislead the Home Secretary ; 
whether the consecration of such por- 
tion of the cemetery by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph was not the result of an ap- 
plication made by the vicar and church- 
wardens, also without the authority and 
knowledge of the board, the Bishop, as 
well as the Secretary of State, being 
kept in ignorance of the real facts of 
the case; whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Correspondence which has 
taken place; and, whether, under the 
circumstances, he does not consider that 
some steps should be taken to prevent 
the vicar from exacting fees in or exer- 
cising other privileges over the whole of 
the ground the consecration of which 
has been obtained by such means? 





Mr. RAIKES asked if the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman would be good 
enough to state to the House the precise 
injury that the inhabitants of the parish 
had sustained by the consecration ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the state of the facts is this, that under 
the present law as to any ground which 
is consecrated, the Vicar has a right to 
have the fees, whether he performs the 
service or not. If the ground is not 
consecrated the fees are only paid to 
the person who performs the ceremony, 
The person who is responsible for ap. 
propriating the ground for consecration 
is the Secretary of State, and for that 
purpose he collects, as best he can, the 
wishes and the wants of the parish or 
the district as it may be. He has a 
right to expect that those who give him 
information on the subject should give 
him true and complete information. In 
this case, I am sorry to say, the Vicar 
did not take that course. He made re- 
presentations to me which, in the words 
of the Question, were ‘‘ inaccurate and 
incomplete, and were calculated to and 
did mislead me’”’ as to the wishes and 
wants of the district. I have expressed, 
in a letter in the Correspondence which 
will be produced, my strong disappro- 
bation of that course so taken by him. 
With reference to the further part of 
the Question, certainly if accurate in- 
formation had been supplied to me what 
was done would not have been done; 
but the ground having been consecrated, 
I know no method by which that act 
can be undone, nor is there any method 
by which the legal consequences atiach- 
ing to consecration can fail so to attach. 
I have no power to prevent the Vicar 
from exacting fees in the ground now 
that it has been consecrated. 

Mr. RAIKES asked, in justice to the 
Vicar, whether it was not the fact that 
he still maintained that the information 
supplied by him to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was both accurate 
and complete ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
House will be able to judge of that 
when it sees the Correspondence. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON inquired 
whether the Burial Board had not passed 
a resolution that no portion of the ground 
should be consecrated ; and whether that 
resolution was not contrary to the lav, 
which required a portion of every cemé- 
tery to be consecrated ? 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I can- 
not say that such a resolution is con- 
trary to law, because, in my view, the 
Burial Board have no legal authority 
with regard to the appropriation of the 


ground. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL—LORD MORLEY’S 
COMMITTEE. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, When he will be 
able to report to the House the decision 
on the Report of Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee on the Royal Military Asylum 
and the Hospital for Pensioners at 
Chelsea ? 

Mr. BRAND: Sir, I have laid the 
Report in question upon the Table of 
the House to-day. As regards the ques- 
tions raised in it, further consideration 
is still required on some of the points. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT — 
MR. GALLAGHER AND MR. RYAN, 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is the case that Mr. 
Gallagher, the sub-editor of the ‘‘ Free- 
man’s Journal,’’ was some time since 
appointed the official reporter of the 
Land Commission Court, and that, owing 
to his being unable to write shorthand, 
he has deputed the discharge of his 
duties to Mr. Ryan ; whether Mr. Ryan 
is not one of the permanent staff of the 
reporters of the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal,” 
and engaged in his duties as such when 
not in attendance on the Court of Appeal 
of the Land Commission; whether Mr. 
Ryan, when acting as official reporter 
at the hearing of appeals before the 
Land Commissioners Court, sits beside 
the registrar, and has free access to all 
the files and papers connected with the 
several appeal cases; and, whether Mr. 
Ryan supplied the writer of a letter 
signed ‘‘ One of the victimised tenants,”’ 
which appeared in the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” of the}11th of May, with the 
statistics and statements contained in 
that letter, and which could not possibly 
have been in the possession of the 
writer, unless furnished by an official 
having access to the files of the Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a report from the Land Commis- 
sioners to the following effect. Mr. Gal- 
lagher was not appointed official reporter 
of the Land Commission Court, but is 








generally requested by the Land Com- 
missioners to have shorthand notes taken 
in appeal and other cases. He is a 
shorthand writer; but, not being able 
personally to attend the sittings of the 
Court, he is generally represented by 
Mr. Ryan, who is a member of the staff 
of The Freeman’s Journal, of which Mr. 
Gallagher is sub-editor. When taking 
notes for the Land Commission, Mr. 
Ryan occupies a place on the same seat 
with the Registrar of the Court, but he 
has not free access to the files and 
papers connected with the cases, nor any 
special facilities whatever to become ac- 
quainted with the Court documents. Mr. 
Ryan has informed the Land Commis- 
sioners that he knows nothing of the 
writer of the letter signed ‘‘ A Victimized 
Tenant’? referred to in the Question, 
and that he did not, directly or indi- 
rectly, supply any person with the 
statements and statistics contained in 
that letter. 

Viscount GALWAY asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Ryan, who is dis- 
charging the duty of official reporter of 
the Land Commission Court, was at any 
time a member of the executive council 
of the Land League, or otherwise con- 
nected therewith; and, whether it is the 
case that at several banquets in the city 
of Dublin, when attending in his capacity 
as reporter for the ‘“‘Freeman’s Journal,” 
Mr. Ryan remained seated when the 
health of Her Majesty the Queen was 
being drunk, and refused to drink the 
same ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have made 
inquiry on this subject, and find that 
Mr. Ryan was not a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Land League, and 
that he is not known to have manifested 
extreme political opinions in any promi- 
nent or ostentatious way. The noble 
Lord, perhaps, will form his own judg- 
ment; but I do not think that this 
Question could be more definitely an- 
swered without personal inquiry of Mr. 
Ryan, and that is a course which I do 
not think it would be well to take. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION— 
THE ASHTON CHARITY, DUNSTABLE. 

Mr. CAUSTON (for Mr. Wiu111s) 
asked the Vice President of the Council, 
Whether he is aware that, in the year 
1868, a sum of about £17,000 was real- 
ized by the sale of vertain lands belong- 
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ing to the Ashton Charity in Dunstable, 
which, by the consent of the Trustees 
of the said Charity and the sanction of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
was to be applied in the erection and 
endowment of a high class school in 
Dunstable ; whether, up to the present 
time, no steps have been taken to carry 
the said purpose into effect; and, whe- 
ther he can state the reasons for this 
protracted delay ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I have not 
been informed of the date when the 
£17,000 was realized; but, in 1874, 
proposals were made by the Trustees of 
Ashton’s Oharity for the establishment 
of a grammar school at Dunstable out 
of their trust property, which included a 
sum of nearly £17,000 derived from sale 
of lands. Out of this sum £5,000 had to 
be set aside for the endowment of exist- 
ing elementary schools. In the year 
1876 the Charity Commissioners pub- 
lished the draft of a scheme for the 
grammar school; but, owing to certain 
difficulties which arose, the Commis- 
sioners directed a public inquiry to be 
held at Dunstable into the circumstances 
of this Charity and of another endowed 
school in that town. In pursuance of 
the Report of the Inquiry the Charity 
Commissioners have made a scheme, 
which has been approved by Her Ma- 
jesty, for one of the endowed schools of 
Dunstable, and a fresh draft scheme has 
been prepared, and has been submitted 
for the consideration of the Trustees, 
for the establishment of the Ashton 
Grammar School. The whole matter 
was under the consideration of the Board 
of Charity Commissioners on the 26th 
ultimo, and it may be anticipated that 
the scheme will before long be matured. 


MADAGASCAR—HOSTILE OPERATIONS 
OF FRANCE—BOMBARDMENT 
OF TAMATAVE. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any confirmation of the 
reported bombardment of Tamatave and 
other places by a French Naval force; 
if he can state to the House whether any 
loss of life or property has been sus- 
tained by British subjects; and, what 
steps have been taken for the protection 
of British interests ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
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received confirmation of the bombard. 
ment of Tamatave and of Majunga by 
French men-of-war. No information 
has been received with regard to an 
loss of life by British subjects; but I 
fear that there has been some loss of 
property, respecting which we are await- 
ing further information. Her Majesty's 
Ships Dryad and Dragon are at Tama. 
tave, and Her Majesty’s Ship Briton, 
which is now at Zanzibar, will be de. 
spatched to Madagascar if necessary. 

Mr. BOURKE: Will these Reports 
be laid on the Table ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There will be no objection to lay the 
Reports on the Table. 


EGYPT (LAW AND JUSTICE)—TRIALS 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI AND SAID 
BEY KHANDEEL—PROCEDURE. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, since the official re- 
ports are now on record showing that, 
notwithstanding the belief of Lord Duf- 
ferin that Suleiman Sami would be 
allowed to examine witnesses on his trial 
before the Alexandria Court Martial, it 
really was the case that no witnesses 
were examined at that so-called trial, 
and the demand of the prisoner “ that 
he might be allowed to cross-examine 
the witnesses for the prosecution” was 
categorically refused, the Court Martial 
having ‘‘declined to entertain it,” Her 
Majesty’s Government will now insist 
that no future trials are conducted in 
such a manner while the Egyptian Go- 
vernment is supported by British arms, 
but that the course adopted in Khan- 
deel’s case of hearing the witnesses will 
be generally followed ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in regard to future trials in Egypt 
are set forth in the despatches of Lord 
Dufferin of April 28 and June 14 (Egypt, 
No. 9, 1883, pp. 4 and 20), and it is not 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take any measures beyond those 
there described. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
it were not the case, as distinctly shown 
in the despatch of Lord Dufferin, dated 
June 14th, that he was mistaken in re- 
gard to the procedure which was to 
be followed, because Lord Dufferin dis- 
tinctly stated that in Suleiman Sami’s 
case there would be full liberty to exa- 
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mine and cross-examine all witnesses 

laced before the Alexandria Court 
Martial ; and whether, as Lord Dufferin 
was mistaken as to the procedure, it was 
not necessary there should be fresh in- 
structions ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The hon. Gentleman asks me whether I 
think Lord Dufferin was right. That 
is asking my opinion 

Mr. SPEAKER (interposing): It is 
irregular to ask the opinion of the noble 
Lord. 





IRELAND—PAUPER EMIGRANTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in view of the action of the 
Emigration Commissioners at New York, 
orders will be given for the discontinu- 
ance of the deportation of paupers from 
Ireland to the United States; and, out 
of what fund the expenses of re-trans- 
mitting the returned emigrants to their 
respective workhouses will be defrayed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Directions have 
been given that the emigration of work- 
house inmates by State aid shall be 
suspended in the only two Unions in 
Ireland in which there are any such 
proposed emigrants on the lists. I think 
it would be premature at present to ex- 
press any opinion on the second part of 
the Question. 

Mr. LHAMY was understood to ask if 
it were a fact that some of the emigrants 
who went out in the Anchoria were being 
sent back, and whether the Government 
would have anyone to look after them 
on their arrival in Ireland ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther it would not be possible, seeing 
that these unfortunate persons had got 
to America, to supply them with suffi- 
cient funds to settle there? It would be 
very hard for them to be brought back 
again. He wished also to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he was aware 
that a number of Swedish and Swiss 
emigrants had been sent out under 
similar circumstances, and that when 
the American Government refused to 
allow them to land, the Representatives 
of those countries supplied them with 
sufficient means? He wished to know 
if this could not be done in the case 
: emigrants referred to in the Ques- 

on 





Mr. TREVELYAN: It is extremely 
important, Sir, in dealing with this ques- 
tion, not to speak before we have abso- 
lute knowledge ; but we have taken very 
great pains to ascertain how many of the 
emigrants whose names have been given 
are State-aided emigrants, and we find, 
so far as we can gather, that they are 
very few indeed. |Mr. Lzeamy: There 
should not beone.] Likewise, I imagine 
from the small details we have been able 
to get it is not a question of whether an 
emigrant has £1 or £2 or £5 or £10, more 
orless. My belief is that it is not on that 
account that they are sent back to this 
country. They are extremely few in 
number, and if any possible means 
could be adopted of meeting the objec- 
tions of the American Government they, 
undoubtedly, will be adopted. But I 
am very much afraid those objections 
could not be met by a simple contribu- 
tion of money, however large, from Go- 
vernment funds. When the matter is 
examined into it will be found, I think, 
that very few indeed have been sent 
back. 


POST OFFICE—SAVINGS BANK 
DEPARTMENT—THE CONTROLLER. 


Mr. O’DONNELL (for Mr. Kennarp) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
it is true that a notification has been 
issued to the employés in the Post 
Office Savings Banks containing these 
words :— 

“The solicitor being of opinion that Mr. 
Ramsay’s name cannot be fhe for any official 
purpose after his decease, all documents must 


in future be stamped with the signature of the 
Assistant Controller ? ”’ 


Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, as I stated last 
week, on the authority of the legal ad- 
viser to the Post Office, no possible in- 
convenience can result to the depositors 
from the printed forms to which the hon. 
Member refers having been used. On 
the attention of the solicitor being 
directed to the subject, he thought it 
would be right that the name of the 
Assistant Controller should be stamped 
on the forms until a new appointment 
to the office of Controller was made, 
and, therefore, the Order mentioned in 
the Question was issued. ' 


ARMY—CAVALRY HORSES. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether any 
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orders have yet been issued to Cavalry 
Regiments stationed in the United King- 
dom to cast horses over 16 years of age, 
and pronounced unfit for service; whe- 
ther it is a fact that several Cavalry 
Regiments are at present ineffective on 
account of the number of aged and use- 
less horses in the ranks; and, if any, 
and what, portion of the £40,000 voted 
under Vote 1, Army Estimates, for the 
purchase of Cavalry remounts, has been 
expended in the purchase of aged and 
worn out horses ? 

Mr. BRAND: Sir, under the Queen’s 
Regulations, horses of 15 years and up- 
wards may be brought forward for cast- 
ing at the annual inspection. Horses 
declared unfit for the Service may be 
cast at any age. It cannot be said that 
any regiment is ineffective on account 
of the number of aged and useless 
horses in it; but there are always in 
every regiment at home some horses 
too young and some too old for active 
service, which, if the regiment took the 
field, would have to be replaced by trans- 
fers from other corps. Aged and worn- 
out horses are never bought for re- 
mounts. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—HORSE FLESH. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to the 
case of Benjamin Thompson, who was 
sentenced at the Bradford Police Court 
to two months’ imprisonment for using 
putrid horse flesh in the manufacture of 
potted meat; and, if it would be consis- 
tent with the prison regulations that 
this prisoner should be fed, during his 
temporary retirement from business, 
upon his own preserved provisions ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I sup- 
pose the hon. Member does not expect 
a serious answer to this Question. 


EGYPT (LAW AND JUSTICE)—TRIAL 
OF SULEIMAN SAMI. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, on the 8th of June, 
Her Majesty’s Government were aware 
that Suleimam Sami had been refused 
‘permission to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, that his two 
counsel, a Frenchman and an Italian, 
had in succession thrown up their briefs, 
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and that Major Macdonald had applied 
for an adjournment of the trial, which 
had been refused; whether Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government were acquainted with 
these circumstances when, on the 13th 
of June, Lord Granville approved the 
conduct of Sir EH. Malet in refrainip, 
from interference, ‘‘ for which,” Lord 
Granville writes, ‘‘there does not seem 
to have been any necessity;” and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
obtain and lay before this House the 
evidence by which Sir E. Malet writes, 
on the 9th of June, that it was clearly 
established that Alexandria was burnt 
by the orders of Suleiman Sami, and in 
disobedience to the orders which he re- 
ceived from Arabi? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE;: 
Sir, the Papers presented to Parliament 
supply the answer to my hon. Friend's 
Question. As Sir Edward Malet’s tele- 
gram containing the account of the trial 
of Suleiman Sami is dated June 14, and 
Major Macdonald’s Report was only re- 
ceived on the 19th of June, they clearly 
could not have been in the posession of 
Her Majesty’s Government on the 8th 
of June, or on the 138th of June; but 
the facts mentioned in those documents 
have in no measure altered the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I may 
observe that the hon, Member would 
seem to imply in his Question that Major 
Macdonald applied for an adjournment 
because of the refusal of the Court to 
cross-examine the prisoner. If the hon. 
Member will refer to page 24 of the 
Blue Book, he will see that this was not 
the case. There will be no objection to 
presenting the proceedings of the Com- 
mission d’Enquéte, when they are re- 
ceived, provided they are not too bulky 
and the cause of unnecessary expenditure 
in printing. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS (SCOTLAND)—THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT—OFFICIAL 
PAPERS. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home: Department, 
with reference to the fact that the num- 
ber of papers received at the Home Office 
was considerably more than doubled be- 
tween 1852 and 1882, Whether it is true 
that only an extremely small proportion 
of these are connected with Scotch busi- 

ness ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I have been requested by 
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473 India 
my right hon. Friend to answer this 
Question. The comparison made by 
him was not between the years 1852 
and 1882, but between 1862 and 1882. 
The number of Papers relating to Scot- 
land more than doubled between 1862 
and 1882, though it undoubtedly bore 
only a small proportion to the total 
number of Papers received at the Home 


Office. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—ORANGE 
LODGES. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that a meeting of 
the Parsonstown Orange Lodge, with a 
view to organising an Orange demon- 
stration in that town on the 12th July 
next, was held on the 11th June ult. on 
the premises of the local Supervisor of 
Excise; and, if so, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with the-rules of the Civil Ser- 
vice that its members should so identify 
themselves with a secret society ? 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: Sir, 
I have been asked by my right hon. 
Friend to reply to this Question. No 
such meeting as that referred to was 
held in the Supervisor’s house on the 
llth of June, or any other day. It 
appears that the Orange Hall adjoins 
the Supervisor’s house, though it is not 
connected with it in any way, and this 
probably explains the error into which 
the hon. Member has fallen. 


INDIA (MADRAS) — CRIMINAL PROSE- 
CUTIONS—THE SALT REVENUE, 
Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 

Secretary of State for India, Whether 

his attention has been called to the large 

number of criminal prosecutions, by the 

Madras Government, of extremely poor 

persons, on the charge of being in illegal 

possession of small quantities of salt for 
domestic use, or the use of cattle, or 
for use in the curing of fish and other 
perishable articles of food; whether he 
has seen that a number of poor persons 
have been severely punished for the 
crime of using saltish earth as a partial 
substitute for salt, and for attempting 
to obtain salt for their domestic wants 
by evaporating sea water, and that the 
excuse that their extreme poverty pre- 
vented them from using the Government 
taxed salt was rejected; and, whether 
he can inform the House what are the 
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legal penalties and punishments for the 
illegal use or consumption of salt in 
India ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Yes, Sir; a large 
number of prosecutions for offences 
against the Salt Revenue Law take 
place in Madras, and the Madras Go- 
vernment has been directed to watch 
carefully the operations of Act 1 of 1882, 
which deals with these offences. Salt 
smuggling has been very prevalent in 
Madras, and has caused great loss to 
the Revenue. In 1881, 188 cases were 
detected, and two tons of smuggled salt 
were seized in a single district in two 
days. It was therefore thought neces- 
sary to pass the Act 1 of 1882, for the 
better protection of the salt revenue. 
The maximum penalty for offences under 
the Act is imprisonment for three months, 
or fine of 500 rupees, with confiscation 
of the smuggled salt; but, under the 
Departmental rules, first offenders are 
dismissed with a warning. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked, as salt was a 
necessary of life, would the Government 
take steps to carry out Free Trade in 
salt ? 


[No answer was given to this Ques- 
tion. ] 


INDIA (MADRAS)— RUMOURED OUT. 
BREAK OF CHOLERA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he has heard that cholera in a severe 
form is reported by the editor of the 
Madras ‘*‘ Hindu” to have broken out 
in Salem; that the collector remains at 
a distance in a mountain sanatarium ; 
and that the Native municipality has 
been dissolved since the late riots ; and, 
if he can state what authorities are re- 
sponsible for the care of public health 
in Salem ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, I have not 
seen the Madras Hindu. The last health 
Returns received, dated the 28rd of 
May, do not state that cholera existed 
at Salem, nor have we been informed 
that the Municipality has been dissolved. 
The magistrate, or, if he is absent, his 
locum tenens, is responsible for the public 
health. 

Mr. O’DONNELL having risen to 
make a statement, 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was entitled only to put a Question 





POST OFFICE — MAILS FROM THE 
SEYCHELLES TO THE MAURITIUS. 
Sm JOHN HAY asked the Post- 

master General, Whether the mails from 
the Seychelles to the Mauritius were in- 
tentionally left behind at the Seychelles 
last March by the Messageries Maritime 
steam-vessel subsidized to convey them ; 
and, whether Postal communication be- 
tween these islands was suspended for 
one month in consequence ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
right hon. and gallant Member, I may 
state that, except from a letter which he 
forwarded to me from a gentleman who 
had recently returned from Australia, I 
have received no report of the delay to 
which he refers in his Question. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—FINSBURY 
PARK. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If similar regulations may not 
be applied in Finsbury Park for the 
convenience of visitors on Sundays and 
holidays to those observed, without diffi- 
culty or complaint, in Hyde Park, under 
direction of the First Commissioner of 
Works ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
assuming that the regulations referred 
to by my hon. Friend are those relating 
to the band, and to the hire of seats and 
sale of programmes in the Park, I beg 
to inform him that a recommendation 
will be made to the Board to-morrow to 
refer the whole question to a Committee 
for consideration. 


EAST INDIA—MYSORE GOLD MINING 
—RETURN OF LANDS HELD BY UN- 
COVENANTED SERVANTS, &c. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether, 
with reference to paragraph 8 of the 
letter of 20th January last, published in 
the Parliamentary Returns of 2nd March 
last, the Government of Madras have 
yet submitted the return of lands held 
by their uncovenanted servants and by 
Military Officers in civil employ ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS : Sir, the Returns 
referred to have not yet been received. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 
Mr. LEWIS (for Mr. Putzsron) asked 

the Postmaster General, Whether he will 
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lay upon the Table of the House the 
details of the calculation made in ¢eop. 
nection with the several alternatiye 
schemes proposed for the carrying out 
of the system of sixpenny telegrams? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that the Go. 
vernment will not come to any decision 
as to the particular scheme for intro. 
ducing 6d. telegrams before next Ses. 
sion, and there will then be no objection 
to give, as far as practicable, details of 
the financial results to be anticipated 
from each of the three schemes men- 
tioned in the Treasury Minute. 


FRANCE AND CHINA. 

Mr. GORST (for Mr. Asumeap-Barr- 
LETT) asked the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether the Go- 
vernment have any information as to the 
present relations between China and the 
French Republic; and, whether they 
have yet been able to tender their good 
offices to the French Government in order 
to prevent war? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have no 
official information in regard to the pre- 
sent relations between China and the 
French Republic, and they have taken 
no action in the sense suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


NAVY—ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS IN 
THE NAVY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther the average of Assistant Paymasters 
in the Royal Navy before promotion to 
the rank of Paymaster has increased 
since 1870 from nine years to fifteen 
years, and whether the service in the 
lower rank is not likely to increase still 
more in years to come; and, whether he 
will consider the justice of ameliorating 
the condition of these officers, either by 
allowing service over eight years’ seni- 
ority as Assistant Paymasters to count 
as senior service, or in some other 
manner ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the length of service of officers in 
the rank of assistant paymaster has 
gradually increased from 10 years im 
1870 to 15 years in 1883. During the 
last 18 months, however, considerably 
more vacancies in the higher rank have 
oceurred than the average number in 
previous years, and if this continues it 
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will tend to prevent further increase in | 
the seniority of the junior rank. The 
state of things pointed out by the hon. 
Member is due to the entry in past years 
of a number of officers in excess of the 
requirements of the Service, an error 
which we are now carefully avoiding ; 
and we do not regard the temporary re- 
tardation of promotion as requiring an 
alteration of the conditions of service, 
which, taken as a whole, are satisfactory. 
The pay of assistant paymasters in the 
later years of their service was ma- 
terially improved so recently as 1877. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the conditions were satisfactory 
to the officers themselves ? 

Mz. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
say that, taken as a whole, I do not 
think there is any reason to complain. 


INDIA (EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT)— 
SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN AND MAJOR 
BARING. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that Sir 
Auckland Colvin is to be appointed 
Finance Minister in India, and that 
Major Baring is to cumulate the offices 
of Controller and Consul General in 
Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is the case, Sir, 
that Sir Auckland Colvin will succeed 
Major Baring in the office of Finance 
Minister in India. As to the latter part 
of this Question, whether Major Baring 
is to cumulate the offices of Controller 
and Consul General in Egypt, I have to 
say that there is not now in Egypt any 
such office as that of Controller, and 
probably the hon. Member means to 
refer to the office which has been con- 
stituted of Financial Adviser. There is 
no intention of cumulating the office of 
Financial Adviser with that of Consul 
General. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister whether there was 
intention to appoint any person in the 
place of Sir Auckland Colvin as Consul 
General ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no doubt 
a recommendation of that character will 

@ made. 


PARLIAMENT—HOUSE OF LORDS—THE 
USHER OF THE BLACK ROD. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
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appointment of the Usher of the Black 
Rod, the amount of emolument attached 
to that office will be left subject to the 
decision of Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Usher 
of the Black Rod was formerly paid 
from fees on Private Bills, but since 
1877 he has been paid by salary. A 
small portion of his salary—about £170 
or £180—is derived from offices of a 
secondary character which he holds in 
the Royal Household; but the main 
salary is £2,000, and that is included in 
the Vote for the expenses of the House 
of -Lords, and stands, therefore, as far 
as Parliamentary control is concerned, 
precisely in the same position as the 
other items of that Vote. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC— 
ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA 
BY QUEENSLAND. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS (for 
Mr. AsHMEAD-BARTLETT) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether strong 
representations in favour of a British 
Protectorate over New Guinea have been 
made to Her Majesty’s Government by 
all the Australian Colonies; whether he 
can confirm the statement in the news- 
papers of Wednesday, that the Marquess 
of Normanby, Her Majesty’s Governor 
General, in opening the Victorian Par- 
liament, had stated that collective repre- 
sentations to the Imperial Government 
were being made in favour of annexation 
or the establishment of a protectorate; 
and, whether, in view of the wishes of 
Her Majesty’s loyal Australian Colonies, 
and of the importance of preventing any 
Foreign Power from occupying New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will advise Her Ma- 
jesty to establish an Imperial protec- 
torate over those islands? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I can hardly 
give any information in answer to this 
Question beyond the statement I made 
to the House several days ago—namely, 
that Representations had been made to 
Lord Derby by the representatives of 
most or all of the Australian Colonies, 
excepting Western Australia, in favour 
of the establishment of a British Pro- 
tectorate, not only over New Guinea, 
but over an extended region—in fact, 
over all the islands of Oceania, al- 
most without exception; and that those 
representations being of an important 
character, and being only verbal, the 
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gentlemen by whom they were made 
have been requested to reduce them to 
writing. Then, I hope, we shall be 
able to make them known to the House. 
That is also an answer to the second 
part of the Question. With regard to 
the third portion, the House will be put 
in possession of the substance of the 
despatch in which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have stated their views on this 
matter; and I think it will be better to 
reserve any further question upon that 
despatch until it is in the hands of the 
House. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 


wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether any communication by tele- 
graph has yet been received from the 
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fight in the Kyber Pass, by the Afridis: 
and if so, who composed the escort, and 
what is the value of the munitions 
captured ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I am happy to 
inform the hon. Gentleman that no such 
capture has occurred in the Khyber 
Pass. No arms or ammunition for the 
Ameer have passed the Khyber since 
the 2nd of February. 


| PARLIAMENT—PROMULGATION OF 


THE STATUTES. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Government, Whether they would post- 
pone the Motion which stood in the name 
of the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, relative to the pro- 


Australian Governments in consequence | mulgation of the Statutes, for a day or 
of the statements made in this and the | two, seeing that the Report of the Com- 


other House on Monday ? 


| mittee on that subject had been only 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; we | just delivered, and was of a character 


have received a statement by telegraph | 


to the effect that disappointment is felt 
in the Australian Colonies at the disin- 
clination shown by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to confirm the proceedings 
adopted by the Government of Queens- 
land. What steps may be taken, or 
what proposals may be made, of course 


we are not in a position to state at this | 


moment. That is the condition of feel- 
ing in most, if not in all,of the Australian 
Colonies on receipt of the intelligence to 
which I have referred. 

Strr MIOHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether the Papers, when pub- 
lished, would include these telegraphic 
communications, and when they would 
be in the hands of hon. Members ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it 
is desirable that the telegraphic com- 
munications should: be included with 
the other Papers. As to the time, it 
will be at an early date; but I am 
not able, without communication with 
the Colonial Office, to say at what 
date. 


AFGHANISTAN — ALLEGED CAPTURE 
OF CONVOY IN THE KHYBER 
PASS. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS (for 
Mr. Asumeap- BartLeTT) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether it is a fact that a convoy of 
arms and ammunition sent by the Vice- 
roy of India to the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan has been captured, after a sharp 


Hr. Gladstone 





that deserved the attention of the 
House ? 

Mr. RYLANDS having made a simi- 
lar request, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
consult with his right hon. and learned 
Friend on that matter. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — BALLOT ACT CONTINU- 
ANCE AND AMENDMENT BILL. 

In answer to a Question from Mr. 
CavENDISH BENTINCK, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment desired, if possible, that night 
to close the adjourned debate on going 
into Committee on this Bill, and to get 
into Committee, when Progress would 
be immediately reported. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to proceed with the Ballot Continuance 
Bill before the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not. 
He only wished to close the adjourned 
debate on going into Committee on the 
Ballot Bill. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
when the Government intended to pro- 
ceed with the Representative Peers 
(Scotland) Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I hope the hon. 
Gentleman will allow the matter to stand 
over until Monday, when I will men- 
tion it along with various other mea- 
sures. 
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481 Parliamentary Elections . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—>0o— 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[{Bux 7.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


coMMITTEE. [ Progress 4th July. | 
| FIFTEENTH NIGHT. | 


Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Election Expenses. 


Clause 24 (Personal expenses of can- 
didate and small expenses of committee 
room). 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 27, to leave out ‘‘50,” and insert 
“100,"—( Mr. Arthur Balfour,)—instead 
thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That ‘50’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. MONK said, he earnestly hoped 
that the Committee would not assent to 
this Amendment, for one of the objects 
of the Bill was to lessen expenses, and 
the proposal to substitute £100 for £50 
was merely calling upon the candidate 
to increase the expenditure. Of course, 
the candidate could spend £50 or £100 
if necessary ; but after the amount was 
expended it was necessary that it should 
be returned by the election agent, so 
that the precise sum should be generally 
known. In 19 out of 20 cases, £50 
would be amply sufficient for the can- 
didate’s personal expenses, and if there 
was any further expenditure it was only 
right that it should be made under the 
authority and name of the election agent. 
He, therefore, hoped the Committee 
would not aecept the Amendment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was a very 
small matter, which had been amply 
discussed before. Of course, if the can- 
didate was honest, it was of no use tell- 
ing him that he might expend £50 or 
£100 in personal expenses. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, it was in 
the interest of the honest candidate that 
he wished to have the sum fixed—a sum 
that would be sufficient for the purpose. 

he proposal of the Bill was absolutely 
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inadequate, and he maintained that even 
£100 would be insufficient. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the candidate might 
spend as much as he liked; the only 
point was in whose hands it should be. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the matter 
was fully discussed yesterday. The 
candidate might want to take his wife 
and daughters with him, and might not 
want all that expense to be set down in 
the account. But to set down a large 
amount for personal expenses seemed to 
be holding out a temptation to the can- 
didate to spend that amount on what 
might not really be personal expenses 
at all. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the last 
time this matter was discussed the 
Attorney General favoured them with a 
quotation from a previous Act of Parlia- 
ment, which he declared was _ incor- 
porated in the present Bill. He (Mr. 
Warton) ventured to ask where it was 
so incorporated, because under the 
several Acts that were incorporated he 
could not find that one. There might 
be some inadvertence somewhere; but 
he confessed he had not been able to 
find the place where that Act was in- 
corporated. He wished to know whe- 
ther the personal expenses were to in- 
clude travelling and hotel expenses 
only, because there might be other per- 
sonal expenses besides those. If the 
definition was narrowed to travelling 
and hotel expenses it would leave those 
other expenses out of view. 

Mr. EK. STANHOPE asked whether 
it would not be worth while to insert a 
Schedule of personal expenses on the 
Report? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) explained, in reply to the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), that 
the Statute which he had meant to de- 
scribe as incorporated was the 17 & 18 
Vict., ec. 182, which set forth reasonable 
hotel expenses and reasonable travelling 
expenses. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, the Attorney General was always 
telling them that these were very small 
matters. He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
did not agree with him, for he thought 
they were large matters, having regard to 
the stringency of the measure, and to the 
many dangers which surrounded the can- 
didate and made the affair a very serious 
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thing indeed for him. He appealed to 
the Attorney General to say whether it 
would not be much better to get rid of 
all this? The definition of personal ex- 
penses which was proposed was alto- 
gether insufficient. The definition of 
‘‘ reasonable hotel expenses and reason- 
able travelling expenses’? was most 
difficult, for, as had been suggested by 
a well-known authority, the candidate 
might give a dinner to five persons, and 
that might be held to be reasonable; 
but if five were to be considered reason- 
able, were six, seven, or eight to be con- 
sidered unreasonable? In other words, 
where was the line to be drawn? A 
sum of £50 or £100 could be got rid of 
by the candidate very easily; and he 
would ask the Committee, before chang- 
ing the sum from £50 to £100, to con- 
sider whether it would not be better to 
get rid of the provision altogether? He 
should like to have some definition as to 
what were reasonable expenses before 
changing the figure. Very few Mem- 
bers of the House would ever return 
their personal expenses. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken was under an entire 
misapprehension. The amount did not 
at all affect the candidate’s personal 
expenses—he might spend as much or 
as little as he chose. He might spend 
privately £50 or £100; but anything 
above that would have to be put down 
among the election agent’s expenses. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he quite understood what was the effect 
of the clause, but wished to have some 
definition of what were reasonable per- 
sonal expenses. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That ‘100’ be there in- 
serted,” put, and agreed to. 


Parliamentary Elections 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
85, leave out Sub-section (3.)—(J/r. 
Salt.) 

Question proposed, ‘That Sub-section 
(3) stand part of the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the object of the 
sub-section was to provide that where 
minor payments were made by persons 
authorized they should be returned. It 
was necessary that the payments under 
Sub-section 2 should be returned; but 
he was willing to strike out the words 


Mr. Cavendish Bentinek 
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‘by the candidate for his personal ex. 
penses.” That would leave only tho 
return under Sub-section 2; but it was 
absolutely necessary that that return 
should be made. 

Mr. SALT remarked, that he had 
said nothing about the clause the other 
day, because he quite understood that 
they were to leave out the whole of Sub- 
section 3. His objection to the Sub- 
section was, that it conflicted with the 
first part of the clause, which left liberty 
to make certain payments more or less 
large, while the sub-section declared 
that particulars must be returned. That 
surely was a contradiction, and he un- 
derstood that they had agreed to strike 
it out. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the payments might 
be made; but it was necessary that the 
particulars of the items should be given. 

Mr. SALT said, that with regard to 
the effect which Sub-section 3 had upon 
Sub-section 1 he and the Attorney Ge- 
neral were agreed. It was agreed on 
both sides that Sub-section 3 should be 
struck out so far as it affected Sub-sec- 
tion 1, and the only point necessary to 
be considered was its effect upon Sub- 
section 2. He had great doubts as to 
whether that sub-section was necessary 
at all. He would have raised an objec- 
tion to Sub-section 2 at the proper time, 
only he did not wish to take up the 
time of the Committee. What was its 
operation? The candidate himself, or 
his clerk or other persons in charge of 
the committee room, were authorized to 
spend £10 on his account. That was 
what he (Mr. Salt) understood it to 
mean. If more was spent, then that 
surplus above £10 must be spent directly 
by the agent himself. Then Sub-sec- 
tion 3 stepped in and declared that, 
although the £10 might be expended 
upon the authority of the agent given 
to the clerk in charge of the committee 
room, a bill must be sent in containing 
all the details. What was the use of 
that? If a bill was to go in, what was 
the use of putting in Sub-section 2 at 
all? It merely made complications. _ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Sub-section 2 1 
already part of the Bill. It is not m 
Order to refer to it, except as affecting 
the hon. Member’s argument on the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK: It 
was not put from the Chair. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN: No; but we are 


now on an Amendment to Sub-section 3. 

Mr. SALT begged pardon, if he had 
transgressed, and apologized; but he 
was obliged to explain Sub-section 2 in 
order to show his objection to Sub-sec- 
tion 3. He still thought they would be 
better without it. The agent might say 
to some clerk—‘‘I give you authority 
to spend £5 in pens, ink, and sta- 
tionery ”’—it could only be a small sum. 
Why not leave it so, and not complicate 
the Bill with details which could only 
lead to confusion, and in the end lead to 
corruption ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
confusion arose from what had been put 
into the clause since the Bill was origin- 
ally framed. He thought it would be 
very much better if the sub-section 
could be left out altogether. They were 
agreed that these expenses should be 
limited to petty expenses, and he could 
not imagine why this statement should 
goin, as it would only deal with small 
fixed sums. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would give way 
if he did not think the sub-section 
essential. It was essential to check the 
power of spending, and all that was 
asked was that the man who spent the 
money should make a return to the elec- 
tion agent showing how he had spent 
it, so as to prevent the possibility of the 
money being spent wrongfully. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he thought 
the Attorney General was right, as Sub- 
section 3 was only a corollary to Sub- 
section 2. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
that much of the difficulty which had 
arisen was due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment had not taken the trouble to put 
down upon the Paper the Amendments 
which they proposed. That was a most 
unfortunate plan, which raised a great 
deal of unnecessary argument. If they 
made the Returning Officers give all the 
figures of personal expenditure it was 
intelligible that there should be some 
check provided ; but the Committee had 
seen grave objections to that, and, there- 
fore, he could see no use in complicating 
the clause unnecessarily. He thought 
the Attorney General would do well if he 
would tell them at once that he would 
drop the whole of the clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
utterly at a loss to understand what the 
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complications were. If they were going 
to entrust the practical carrying on of 
the expenditure of the election to a 
petty cashier, and to allow him to ex- 

pend a certain sum of money, the elec- 

tion agent must have an account of how 

the money was spent, and the account 

should be sent in; and if they admitted 

that bribery had been carried on under 
the guise of personal expenditure, they 

must have the amount of personal expen-_ 
diture returned. But really the difference 

in the matter of drafting, as to the mode 

in which they were to frame this 3rd 

sub-section, was ‘‘ the difference betwixt 
tweedledum and tweedledee,’’? and he 

was not surprised at the Attorney Gene- 

ral growing impatient. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, 
line 35, to omit the words ‘under this 
section by the candidate for his personal 
expenses, or.’””—(Jfr. Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, nothing could be more humiliating 
for a candidate than to be compelled to 
set forth the particulars of his personal 
expenses, either for living at an hotel 
or entertaining his personal friends. The 
hon. Member opposite had introduced 
as an argument in favour of the clause 
that, under certain circumstances, there 
might be committed, under the guise of 
personal expenses, very gross bribery ; 
and he mentioned the case of the Sand- 
wich Election, and what had taken place 
there as an instance. But a long time 
had elapsed since then, and it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that bribery, in 
the shape of personal expenses, was the 
exception to the rule. It was necessary 
to watch very closely what would be the 
consequences of passing a Bill of this 
kind. So far as the position of the 
candidate was concerned, it could not be 
denied that, under this clause, he might 
be put to the greatest possible inconve- 
nience if, as might very well happen, 
he could not state the exact particulars 
and figures of these personal expenses. 
Were hon. Gentlemen prepared to say 
that no personal expenses should be paid 
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by the candidate except hotel expenses ? 
Were they as sensitive about the pay- 
ment of a cab fare as the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who, in his anxiety to keep to the letter 
of the law at the election, paid a cab 
fare out of his own pocket, and accounted 
for it to the Returning Officer? It was 
desirable that the Committee should 
know whether the personal expenses 
were to be limited to the particular items 
mentioned, or whether other expenses 
would have to be returned; and they 
were, moreover, entitled to information 
on the point, not only for the reasons he 
had given, but for those advanced by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis). Finally, he regarded the clause 
as wholly unnecessary, while, at the 
same time, it would inflict great hard- 
ship and injustice upon honest men ; and 
for those reasons he should, to the full 
extent of his ability, resist it at a future 
stage. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that a man under 
the old law was able to practise a good 
deal of bribery under the head of per- 
sonal expenses, and, at the same time, to 
avoid the penalties attaching thereto. 
It was to remedy that state of things 
that the clause was necessary in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. LEWIS said, if there was any 
waste of time on this part of the Bill 
the responsibility rested on those who 
liked fiddle-faddle instead of legislation. 
The 2nd sub-section of the clause, if 
it had any meaning, meant that a state- 
ment of the particulars of every tele- 
gram—that was to say, its cost and the 
name of the person to whom it went— 
would have to be sent in. [‘* No, no!”’] 
Some hon. Members opposite dissented 
from that, but it was nevertheless true ; 
it was the particulars that had to be 
given, nota summary in the form of, 
say, ‘“‘ Telegrams £3.” This was a part 
of that system of vexation and harass- 
ment which seemed to have delighted 
the framers of the Bill. He thought 
it reasonable that £40, or thereabouts, 
should be put as the limit of expendi- 
ture under this sub-section without de- 
tails being required; he trusted they 
would not be deliberately compelled to 
furnish in detail all these little matters. 
Personally, he felt no anxiety about any 
such expenses, because he doubted that 
any Act of Parliament would get him 


Ur. Cavendish Bentinck 





either to keep or furnish an account of 
the kind. ‘To compel a man to keep an 
account, perhaps for a month, of all 
that went out of his pocket, was a sort 
of tyranny that was hardly to be agreed 
to. And when they came to the Report 
it would be found that the settlement of 
these matters in the way provided by 
the clause would occupy a considerable 
time, because his hon. Friends and he 
had no intention of allowing them to 
pass without first. doing all they could 
to get rid of them. 

Mr. WARTON said, that each clause 
of this wretched Bill brought together 
the most incongruous subjects. That 
was more strongly shown in the next 
clause, where two absolutely distinct 
subjects were brought together. The 
absurdity of the provision as to per- 
sonal expenses contained in the Ist 
sub-section had been so completely de- 
monstrated by his hon. Friend below 
him that he should spend no more time 
in considering it. He thought, how- 
ever, that, owing to the many little 
provisions with which the Bill was 
encumbered, the 2nd sub-section had 
not received at the hands of the Com- 
mittee the amount of attention it de- 
served. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he regretted 
that the Government had thought it 
necessary to introduce so much detail 
into the Bill. It seemed to him that 
this clause was superfluous, because it 
seemed to be nothing else than a repeti- 
tion of what was to be found in the 
Schedule. One criticism he made with 
regard to the Bill was that many of its 
details were totally unnecessary. If 
they were to have an enactment against 
corruption, bribery, and illegal pay- 
ments, with a maximum expenditure 
set forth in it, it seemed to him totally 
unnecessary to go into the way the 
money was to be spent. The effect of 
that must be to increase the difficulty of 
honest men in their endeavours to con- 
duct their elections upon pure principles. 
Moreover, the introduction of so much 
detail added largely to the bulk of a 
measure, which otherwise might have 
passed in a shorter time, and which 
would recommend itself to the House 
more than a measure which really 
alarmed men by its size. For these 
reasons he trusted that the Attorney 
General would, on reconsideration, per- 
ceive that many of the small provisions 
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in this and the subsequent part of the 
Bill might be dispensed with. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not think 
the Government could be blamed for 
wanting to reduce the expenses of a 
candidate; but this clause was perfectly 
absurd. Why should not the personal 
expenses of a candidate not be part of 
the general expenses of the election, 
and come within the amount set forth 
in the Schedule? As in the case of the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), it would be impossible for him 
to give an account of his personal ex- 
penses. He had never kept an account 
of them in his life. He believed the 
Attorney General had stated that, when 
a candidate went down to a constituency 
yith his wife and family, the hotel ex- 
penses of his wife and family would be 
part of the personal expenses. ‘That, 
he thought, was perfectly absurd. He 
thought the personal expenses should 
be the candidate’s own expenses alone. 
Some years ago a candidate for an Irish 
constituency came over from London, 
and brought some actresses with him; 
and on ths principle laid down by the 
Attorney General the expenses of those 
artistes might be considered as personal 
expenses. The clause in all its details 
was so absurd that he would recommend 
the Government to abandon it, because, 
as the hon. Member for Londonderry 
had judiciously warned them, if the 
clause were retained a discussion would 
beraised at the next stage that would 
considerably delay the further progress 
of the Bill. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was reluctant to join in any Division 
against the provisions of the Bill when 
the Attorney General thought they were 
of use. But he was bound to say that, 
in his opinion, the present clause was so 
unreasonable, that it could serve no use- 
ful purpose to retain it. Sub-section 2 
provided that, if an election agent au- 
thorized a person to spend £5 in sta- 
tionery, a return should be made of the 
particular items on which the money 
wasspent. He did not exactly suppose 
the person who spent the money should 
return the number of telegrams or 
sheets of paper; but it might mean 
something quite as unreasonable if an 
account was required of every shilling 
spent. Then, again, the Ist sub-sec- 
tion seemed to be absurd. ‘The consti- 


tuencies were so different, and the dura- 
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tion of the several elections varied so 
much, that it was unreasonable to apply 
any hard-and-fast time, because, for 
instance, the expenses of a candidate 
travelling about a county would be 
enormously different from the expenses 
of a candidate standing for and living 
at asmall place. Reluctant as he was 
to take objection to what was seriously 
regarded by the Attorney General as an 
improvement on the existing law, he 
certainly could not support the clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he believed it im- 
possible for any candidate, unless of a 
very economic turn of mind, to escape a 
Petition under the clause. He supposed 
if a man gave a shilling to a beggar, 
it would be part of his personal ex- 
penses. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished simply to point out that if 
the discussion of the clause were pro- 
longed, it would be entirely the fault of 
the Government, who would go into de- 
tails so childish, as to be altogether un- 
worthy of a place in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that, 
while he agreed with the observation of 
the hon. Member opposite that the clause 
was unnecessary, and likely to become 
the cause of annoyance, he thought, as 
the Government were determined to in- 
sist on its retention, there would be no 
wisdcm in prolonging the discussion. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that the £100 
for personal expenses provided for under 
the lst sub-section of the clause would 
probably be insufficient in the case of a 
county, and a great deal too much in the 
case of a small borough election, where 
£5 or £10 would be enough. He wished 
to know whether a candidate would 
have to render an account of the items 
of expenditure, or simply make a de- 
claration that he had spent the £100? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would not go 
into the general details of the question ; 
but a candidate would not have to say— 
‘I spent £1 here, and £1 there.” He 
would simply have to return himself as 
having spent so-and-so on his personal 
expenses, and in that respect the present 
law would not be altered. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
point out that the 2nd sub-section was 
not part of the present law. He was 
particularly desirous of knowing whe- 
ther or not the penalty of £5 a-day was 
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still to be preserved. He imagined it 
would be if the 17 & 18 Vict. remained 
unrepealed. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if they did 
not ask for the details of the personal 
expenses, what was the use of limiting 
those expenses to £100? If acandidate 
said he spent £100, and gave no details, 
how could they prove he spent only 
£100? A candidate might spend £200, 
and yet return his expenses at £100. 
He did not suppose that any Member of 
the House would make an incorrect re- 
turn ; but certainly they would have no 
means of arriving at the truth, unless 
the details of the expenses were re- 
quired from the candidate. The moment 
they did not insist upon a detailed state- 
ment of a candidate’s expenses, the 
whole efficacy of the clause was gone. 
In its present shape, the effect of the 
clause would only be irritating and an- 
noying. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 69; 
Noes 22: Majority 47.—(Div. List, No. 
168.) 


Clause 25 (Remuneration of election 
agent and Returning Officer’s expenses). 


Mr. WARTON rose to order. The 
clause related to two perfectly distinct 
matters, and, therefore, he thought it 
would be well if it were divided into 
two clauses. With that object, he would 
move that the figure ‘‘1’’ be omitted. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Figure ‘1” 
really indicates a portion of the clause, 
and does not form any part of the Bill. 
I do not think the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) will 
be in Order in making a Motion of this 
kind. 

Mr. WARTON asked if there was no 
way by which the clause could be divided 
into two parts? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bridport would necessitate a re- 
numbering; if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman wished it, however, he would, 
at a later stage, undertake to divide the 
section. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 26 (Return and declaration 
respecting election expenses). 
Mr. Warton 
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Amendment proposed, in page 12, ling 
15, to leave out ‘‘forty”’ and insert 
‘‘ thirty-five.’ —( Mr. Macfarlane.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘forty’ 
stand part of the Clause.”’ 


Mr. LEWIS said, he was not present 
yesterday, and he did not desire to go 
back. He could not help saying, how. 
ever, that no attention seemed to haye 
been paid to the difficulty of dealing 
with an impecunious candidate. He did 
not know whether the Government pro- 
posed to make any provision in the case 
of a bond fide temporary inability to pay 
his debts on the part of the candidate, 
or whether the inevitable result must be 
that if the debts were not paid within 
28 days, the debts unpaid must take 
their rank amongst disputed claims, and 
never could be paid except with the 
permission of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if debts were 
not paid, they, of course, became disputed 
claims. If the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lewis) would look at Clause 23, he 
would find that the time limited by the 
Act for the payment of expenses should 
be 30 days after the day on which the 
candidate returned was declared elected. 
The 30 days, however, had by the Com- 
mittee been reduced to 28. If debts 
were not paid by that time, an action 
must be brought to recover them. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he had known 
many cases in which candidates were for 
the time being unable to pay their elec- 
tion expenses. They could even con- 
ceive cases under that Bill where the 
expenses would amount to £2,000 or 
£3,000. Was it suggested that, even 
under the present Bill, it would not be 
an exceedingly common occurrence that 
candidates would not be able to meet 
their election expenses, and might desire 
a deferment of payment for a few weeks? 
The only result of such a proceeding as 
that would be, that a candidate would 
be unable to pay one penny unless an 
action was brought against him. He 
did not know there was any provision in 
the present law compelling payment 
within a limited period. Every Mem- 
ber of the House was not a man of for- 
tune ; indeed, there were many Members 
who had not paid their election expenses 
fx tie last election yet. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Members might laugh, but it was 
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nevertheless a fact. He regretted that 
he was deprived of the opportunity of 
being present yesterday, because he 
should then have called attention to this 
subject. When he came to ascertain 
what was done by the Committee, it 
struck him they had omitted to consider 
that which was one of the ordinary in- 
cidents in political life. They were 
prescribing that a man should pay his 
election expenses by a certain day, 
though pressure might be put upon him 
temporarily by which the money he had 
ut aside for these expenses would be 
devoted to other things. It was quite 
possible that there might be bond fide 
impecuniosity. Many Members of the 
House of Commons were in such a posi- 
tion at an election time. There had 
been no attempt to provide for a bond 
fide case of that kind, and he thought 
it was very necessary the Committee 
should have some undorstanding on the 
niatter. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) was not present 
yesterday, when they discussed the matter 
at some length. It was then proposed 
to lessen the time in which payment of 
expenses should be made. He was sorry 
to hear that many Members had entered 
into contracts which they could not fulfil. 
Personally, he did not see why these 
should not be ready money transactions. 
Ifa man undertook to pay a sum of 
money in a month, and then could not 
do so, it was only right and proper that 
~ action should be brought against 
im. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he raised to some 
extent the same question yesterday. He 
did not wish to allege, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Londonderry 
had alleged, that there was a scarcity of 
money on the part of Members of Par- 
liament ; but he desired to point out that 
what really occurred was this this. It 
very often happened that candidates 
were subject to very unreasonable claims, 
and a large amount of correspondence 
was necessitated. A candidate who 
— through an agent, and paid in a 
iberal manner, very often was required 
to pay considerably more than was fair. 
The intention of the Bill was good 
enough ; but, at the same time, there was 
no proper provision to enable candidates 
{9 carry out the intentions of the Bill in 





a judicious and reasonable manner. The 
point raised by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Londonderry was a very 
important one, and deserved the serious 
attention of the Government. Yesterday 
the question was raised whether or not 
the lawsuits involved in the non-pay- 
ment of election expenses could not be 
brought in a County Court. The deci- 
sion of the Government was, that nothing 
less than an action in the Supreme Court 
could settle a claim after 28 days. The 
Government were certainly in this matter 
acting in a contradictory manner. In 
the first place, they limited the expenses 
to a very small sum, and then they made 
it impossible in some cases to recover 
the expenses without going to the 
Superior Court. He (Mr. Biggar) was 
not at all certain that all his election ex- 
penses in 1880 were paid yet, not be- 
cause he objected to pay his fair ex- 
penses, but simply because he refused 
to meet fraudulent and unreasonable 
claims made upon him. There were a 
certain number of people in every con- 
stituency who, at an election time, made 
up their mind to plunder the candidate ; 
and unless there was some protection in 
the Bill dealing with such people, the 
candidate might possibly be very hardly 
done by. In the majority of cases can- 
didates were innocent persons, while 
there was a certain section of the com- 
munity always ready to endeavour to 
seduce the candidates into some illegal 
action. Personally, he was of opinion 
that, instead of meting such formidable 
punishment out to the candidate, there 
ought to be very severe punishment in- 
flicted upon anyone who attempted to 
encourage a candidate to commit an 
illegal act. 

Mr. MACFARLANEsaid, he thought 
the argument employed by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) de- 
feated its own object. If a claim was 
not met before the expiration of 28 days 
after the return of a candidate had been 
declared, it would, in all probability, be 
an extortionate claim. The claimant 
would have to go to the trouble and 
expense of going to the Superior Court ; 
and if it was found that he had made 
an extortionate claim, the case would, in 
all probability, go against him, and he 
would be mulcted in costs. He (Mr. 
Macfarlane) thought the provision was 
rather in favour of the candidate than 
otherwise. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, the point he had 
raised had nothing whatever to do with 
extortionate claims. He assumed the 
election bills were perfectly fair, and he 
had put a case which frequently rose in 
ordinary life—namely, a case in which 
a gentleman might find himself in the 
throes of a severe contest in which he 
was entitled to spend possibly £2,000. 
Before the time came for payment it 
might happen that one of those demands 
which frequently were made upon people 
would require him to use all his ready 
money. What would be the consequence? 
If there were 50 or 60 bills unpaid, 
there would necessarily have to be 50 or 
60 actions. The Attorney General had 
said that if a debt was unpaid at the 
end of 28 days it passed into the cate- 
gory of disputed claims; and if it got 
there, it could not be paid except by the 
order of a Judge made in the Supreme 
Court. There was nothing at all in the 
Bill to deal with the state of circum- 
stances which he (Mr. Lewis) had in- 
stanced. In addition to all the other 
harassments of the Bill, they placed a 
person who happened to be a candidate 
under the liability of having a number 
of actions brought against him if he was 
temporarily short of money. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not see 
why a candidate should not have an 
action brought against him, if he was 
not capable of paying his debts. As he 
had previously said, in his opinion it 
would be very much better if election 
payments were ready money payments. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he must contend 
that he was perfectly, consistent in his 
objection. At the present time there 
was no such fetter as was now proposed 
placed upon the candidate. He chal- 
lenged the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General to dispute that 
statement. This was not a question as 
to what contract a candidate might 
make with his creditor, because _ the 
Act would not allow him to make a 
reasonable contract with a man. An 
election bill must be sent in within 14 
or 20 days; he forgot which—and the 
time was fixed when a candidate must 
pay, whether he would or not. That 
was a monstrously unworkable arrange- 
ment, and it was perfectly nonsen- 
sical. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the chief difficulty 
seemed to him to be that of forcing 
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people to bring an action—namely, fore. 
ing, for instance, a party making frau. 
dulent claims to take proceedings. No 
opportunity was afforded of a claimant 
coming to terms with a candidate with. 
out going into Court. The hon. Mem. 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Macfarlane) said 
that if a fraudulent claim was made and 
was not met, the claimant would be 
forced to go to law; if the Court found 
that the claim was fraudulent, a man 
would not get his costs. But if a deci- 
sion went in favour of the defendant, it 
might possibly happen that he would 
have to pay his own costs. He (Mr, 
Biggar) could conceive the legal costs 
under this section being very excessive, 
and therefore he could not understand 
the utility of the clause. 

Mr.GREGORYsaid, that whatthehon. 
Gentleman the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) pointed out was, that if 
a candidate disputed to pay a debt, the 
debt then became a disputed claim, and 
it could only be paid with the leave of 
the Court. He (Mr. Gregory) con- 
sidered that this was a matter worthy of 
consideration, for if was a matter not 
affecting the creditor so much as the 
candidate. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he would not press 
his objection further, although it would 
involve his attacking the whole matter 
on Report if this impracticable method of 
dealing with matters of this sort were 
persisted in. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘thirty- 
five’ be there inserted,’ put, and agreed 
to. 


Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Attorney Gene- 
ral to the construction of the clause; 
and he wished to propose, after line 20, to 
insert Sub-section (¢) in place of Sub- 
section (@)—he wanted Sub-section (¢) 
to stand first. The Bill was a very 
badly drawn one, and if the Attorney 
General would look at the clause care- 
fully, he would see that the different 
items of expenditure were arranged in 
an order altogether different from that 
in which they were put in the 2nd 
Schedule. If they would look at the 
2nd Schedule they would find, on page 
47— 

“Paid to E.F. the returning officer for the 
said county [or borough] for his charges at the 
said election.” 
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And then they would find the next 
item to be— 

« Personal expenses of the said C.D. paid by 
himself.” 
Well, in the clause, Part A of Sub- 
section 1 referred to the payments made 
by the election agent, which item cor- 
responded with item 3 in the Schedule, 
Part C of the sub-section corresponding 
with the first item in the Schedule. He 
was not quarrelling with the Schedule 
at all; but it appeared to him to be 
highly desirable to pay due regard to 
symmetry in preparing the clauses of 
that Bill. There should be either a 
re-arrangement of the clauses, or a re- 
arrangement of the Bill, he did not 
care which. He should rather prefer 
the order of the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 20, after the word “ candi- 
date,” insert—(c.) A statement of the sums paid 
to the returning officer for his charges, or, if the 
amount is in dispute, of the sum claimed and 
the amount disputed.””—(M7. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was afraid he 
could not encourage the hon. and learned 
Gentleman by allowing him to divide 
the clause in this manner. The question 
was a trivial matter of detail. Hecould 
not be answerable for the symmetry of 
the clause, the substance being that 
with which he had most concern. He 
must adhere to the clause as it stood. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
insist upon the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Arrornry 
GENERAL, Amendment made, in page 12, 
line 88, by leaving out the words “in 
connection with or as incidental to,” 
and inserting the words ‘in respect to 
the conduct or management of.” 


Mr. SALT said, that before the sub- 
section passed, the Committee should 
give it very careful consideration, as it 
was a very strong one. If it had been 
duly considered by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, he 
would not say anything more about it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, it was, no doubt, a 
very important sub-section. 

Mr. SALT: No doubt; but it is a 
very strong one. 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the matter had 
been carefully considered. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he had an Amendment on the Paper to 
insert after the last sub-section— 

“(g.) A statement of the amount of the fee 

paid to the election agent for his own personal 
services. 
It appeared to him absolutely necessary 
that these words should be added to the 
section. He was afraid that if they did 
not insist upon this, the election agent 
might get more than he ought to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 40, after “received,” insert— 
“(g.) A statement of the amount of the fee 
paid to the election agent for his own personal 
expenses.” —(Sir William Hart Dyke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the evil the right 
hon. Baronet had in his mind would be 
met by provisions in the latter part of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, although 
this matter might be dealt with in some 
other part of the Bill, it ought to be 
dealt with here as well. They repeated 
other matters twice over, and he did not 
see why, on this point, they should be 
content merely with a statement in the 
Schedule. He thought that, at the 
commencement, it would have been well 
to have put all these things in the 
Schedule only; but now, seeing that 
they had started, they should go on to 
the end, and he would, therefore, sup- 
port the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet if he went to a Division. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if they looked 
at the Amendment they would see that 
it was necessary to insert it here. The 
right hon. Baronet had given Notice to 
move, immediately after the present 
Amendment, the following :—Clause 26, 
page 13, line 5, after ‘‘ expenses,” in- 
sert— 

‘The said return shall also include a de- 
claration that the fee paid to the election agent 
is in remuneration for his own personal services 
solely, and that no part of it has been applied 
to any other purpose.’’ ‘ 

There was no such declaration or re- 
striction in the Schedule. He hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would persevere 
with this Amendment, and also with 
the consequential Amendment on the 
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next page. It seemed to him that they 
should have a declaration from the elec- 
tion agent that the fee paid to him was 
in remuneration for his own personal 
services solely, and that no part of it 
had been applied to any other purpose. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee 
could discuss the two Amendments sepa- 
rately. It seemed to him that it would 
be an invidious thing to make a declara- 
tion of the amount paid to the agent; 
. and he would, therefore, urge the right 
hon. Baronet not to press this proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str WILLIAM HART DYKE inti- 
mated that he did not propose to move 
the next Amendment, which was a con- 
sequential one. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that if the right 
hon. Baronet would not move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice in line 5, he (Mr. Callan) would 
move it himself. Election agents were 
not persons of such sensitive character, 
and of such delicate sensibility, that 
they would feel it a slur upon them to 
be called upon to make a declaration 
that a certain amount of money was for 
their personal expenses. He did not 
believe it would be easy to get a per- 
fect election agent under this Bill; and 
when they had got an agent he did not 
think there would be any objection on 
his part to make the declaration. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 5, after ‘‘ expenses,’’ insert 
‘* the said return shall also include a declaration 
that the fee paid to the election agent is in 
remuneration for his own porsonal services 
solely, and that no part of it has been applied 
to any other purpose.”’—(M7. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the hon. 
Member would not press this Amend- 
ment, as it would be altogether without 
effect. Supposing £50 were paid to an 
election agent, after he had put it in 
his pocket he might spend it how he 
liked—he could say he had received so 
much for his own expenses, and al- 
though the sum might be returned as a 
payment to him, nobody might know 
what he had done with it, as it would 
be impossible to trace sovereigns and 
notes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Myr. Callan 
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Mr. LEWIS said, he had an Amend. 
ment to propose pro forma, in order to 
draw attention, in the first instance, to 
the vast change now, for the first time, 
made in the law—requiring a candidata 
to make a declaration which was equiva. 
lent to an oath as to the expenditure he 
had sanctioned. He wished particularly 
to refer to the words ‘‘at the same 
time,’’ for they required a candidate to 
remain on the spot for 35 days. After 
all the accounts were dealt with he had 
to send in a declaration “‘ at the same 
time.”” What he was Griving at, and 
what he should ask the Committee to 
assent to by his Amendment, was this— 
that provided the candidate made a 
declaration prior to taking his seat in 
the House that should be sufficient, 
Members might naturally desire to go 
abroad after an election; but under this 
clause they would have to remain on 
the scene for 35 days, simply for the 
purpose of making a declaration. That 
was a tax upon an elected candidate; 
and this was a matter which Members 
should thoroughly understand. What 
he wished to suggest was that, in carry- 
ing out this serious alteration of the 
law, they should endeavour to make it 
fit in with the exigencies of business or 
habits of life, and not to keep a Men- 
ber on the scene in that way. At the 
time of the last General Election he had 
a business engagement calling him 3,000 
miles away; two days after the election 
he went away, and did not return for 
two months; but under this clause he 
would have had to give up that engage- 
ment, and also to remain more than a 
month on the spot. That was an illus- 
tration of what might occur to many 
Members ; and that would be a serious 
inconvenience. The Government could 
have no object in creating this inconve- 
nience; and he thought that it would 
be sufficient to require a Member, be- 
fore taking his seat, to make a declara- 
tion that he had not spent more than 
his agent’s accounts, and would not 
spend any more on the election. 

Amendment proposed, in page 13, to 
omit Sub-section (3).—(D/r. Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-sec- 
tion (3) stand part of the Clause.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henxy James) said, he was willing 
to agree to the principle of the hon, 
Member’s Amendment, and to make the 
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clause as elastic as possible; and if the 
Amendment were withdrawn he would 
make such an alteration in the sub- 
section as would give the candidate a 
reasonable time to make his declaration. 
As the hon. Member had said, urgent 
matters might take a Member away 
immediately after an election. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he cordially as- 
sented to the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he had 
always considered that the proposed 
change in the law would be the most 
effective part of the Bill, because it 
would bind the candidate and his agent 
toa statement of the actual amount of 
the election expenses. That had in times 
past been plainly evaded. He was afraid 
thatif the statement was only to be made 
by a formal declaration made to the Re- 
turning Officer it would soon become a 
mere matter of routine, and that due 
sense of responsibility and weight would 
not be attached to the declaration which 
he wished should be made at the Table 
of the House. He was afraid that in 
that way the value of the declaration 
would degenerate; but ifit weresolemnly 
made at the Table of the House, that 
would add to the value of the declara- 
tion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SALT said, he had proposed to 
reduce £100 in the clause to £5; but as 
the Attorney General and the Committee 
favoured the higher penalty he would 
not now take up time by pressing his 
Amendment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS proposed, 
in page 13, to omit the section— 

“Tf without such authorised excuse as in 
this Act mentioned, a candidate or an election 
agent fails to comply with the requirements of 


this section he shall be guilty of an illegal 
practice.” 


He did not wish an agent to escape 
punishment ; but, as the section stood, a 
Member being elected would come at 
once to the House ; exciting topics might 
arise within the 35 days, and yet the 
Member was to be forced to apply all 
his ingenuity and time to take care that 
the election agent sent in his Return, or, 
failing that, he should lose his seat. He 
thought that proposition had only to be 
stated to confute the whole cause. By 
the Procedure Clause it was provided 
that bills must be sent in in 14 days, 





and settled in 14 days more. It was 
then simply a question of getting the 
return sent in within a certain time, and 
it was pushing things too far to punish 
the candidate in the way proposed. If 
a candidate and his agent fell out the 
agent might keep back the Return, and 
the candidate might be unseated. In 
Clause 27 there was a rule for an appli- 
cation to the High Court; but he did 
not think a candidate ought to be sub- 
jected toa groundless Petition simply 
because an agent had not sent in the 
return. That was putting too much on 
the candidate when his mind was occu- 
pied with other things, although he 
thought it was necessary to make the 
agent send in the return. He would 
give the Court some power to enforce 
the provision he proposed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, to omit—“If without such 
authorised excuse as in this Act mentioned, 
a candidate or an election agent fails to comply 
with the requirements of this section he shall 
be guilty of an illegal practice,’—(Sir R. 
Assheton Cross,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had the strongest 
wish that the penalty should fall on the 
right person. He thought he might 
accept a provision to the effect that if 
an agent, in defiance of the candidate, 
would not perform his duty, a penalty 
should fall upon him. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would allow the words to 
stand he would undertake to provide that 
non-performance or non-compliance on 
the part of an agent should not be an 
illegal practice as to the candidate, but 
that the penalty should fall on the agent. 
He would endeavour to carry that out 
on Report. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought that 
the punishment ought to be strong. In 
Irish constituencies he found that Mem- 
bers were great sinners in regard to 
their Returns at the last General Elec- 
tion. In an Ulster county two supporters 
of the Government and two opponents 
made no returns; in a Southern borough 
a Liberal and a Conservative made no 
return. The hon. Member for Oavan 
(Mr. Biggar) made no Return, and his 
Colleague made no Return. In a well- 
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known Munster county one Liberal and 
one Conservative made no Returns, and 
in the most distinguished County of 
Dublin two Liberals and one Conserva- 
tive made no Returns. An hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had the distinguished ad- 
vantage of being returned for 10s., for 
he returned the entire amount of his 
costs, including the Returning Officer’s 
charge, at 10s. Neither the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan), nor his 
Colleague, nor his opponent made any 
Return. A Member of the Government 
made no Return; but as he was not 
opposed it might be supposed that he 
was returned without cost. For wilful 
neglect a candidate ought to be held 
responsible. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had made no 
Returns, because such Returns were a 
complete farce. He did not believe there 
was any truthfulness in any Return by an 
election agent for any Member of the 
House. He did not suggest that any 
Member would not make an excellent 
and accurate Return; but these Returns 
were regarded as shams. He thought 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) had not made quite a correct 
statement, because he found that a Re- 
turn had been sent in for the County of 
Tyrone Election. There were a number 
of English as well as Irish constituencies 
for which no Return had been made; 
and he asked whether the Executive had 
taken any steps with regard to them? 
Had the House taken any notice of the 
misconduct of Members in not making 
those Returns? Had the Attorney Ge- 
neral done so? Of course, in such places 
as Taunton and Gloucester it would have 
been dangerous not to make Returns. 
In his own case the Judge did not cen- 
sure him for not making a Return; but 
said that perhaps it was just as well 
that he had not made one. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, with re- 
gard to his own election, he found the 
Return of the Returning Officer was 
perfectly accurate. He would also say 
that those Returns, whether accurate or 
not, showed « good deal. In 1874 he 
lost his seat, and the two hon. Gentle- 
men who unseated him advertised very 
eandidly that they had spent £497 in a 
few days’ contest in messengers and 
butchers. 

Tux CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was wandering from the sub- 
ject before the Committee. 


Mr, Lewis 





Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he be. 
lieved they were on the subject of the 
Election Returns. Reference had beep 
made to the Returns of the last Genera] 
Election ; but if the Chairman’s ruling 
was that reference should not be made 
to any other Election Returns, he would, 
of course, not press the matter. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there was 
an Amendment on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr, 
Mayne), which would have accomplished 
all that the Amendment of the Attorney 
General suggested, and which, in the hon. 
Member’s absence, he had intended to 
move. But he understood the Attorney 
General to say that the candidate was 
to be liable for the penalties, if he com. 
mitted the offence without excuse, and 
that he was not to be liable if it were 
done by the agent. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman brought up a clause 
on Report embodying that principle, he 
thought it would be satisfactory. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would under- 
take to provide that the penalty for the 
illegal practice referred to in Sub-see- 
tion 5 should not fall on the candidate 
except for his own act, and also that 
there should be no voidance of the seat 
on account of a false declaration by an 
agent without the consent of the candi- 
date. The candidate should only be 
liable for his own wilful act. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it would be 
reasonable for the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to consider, in drafting 
the clause, two things which the Bill 
left very obscure. It would appear on 
the drafting of Sub-section 5 that if no 
Return were made by the candidate 
without the authorized excuse, he might 
be guilty of an illegal practice without 
any trial or award of any Court. Was 
it intended that a man should be deemed 
guilty ipso facto? For his own part, he 
thought there should be a decision by & 
Court of Justice before the great penal- 
ties prescribed by the Bill were incurred. 
These penalties fell not only on the 
candidate, but on the constituency, aud, 
to a certain extent, affected the House 
itself; and he said it was not right that 
the House should be deprived of one of 
its Members, and the constituency of its 
Representative, and subjected to all the 
turmoil of a fresh election, simply be- 
cause there had been a slip or a piece of 
bad judgment on the part of the candi- 
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dateor his agent. Therefore, he trusted 
that, on reconsideration of the clause, 
ihe Attorney General would take care 
to put in words which would provide 
that the candidate should be “‘ adjudged 
guilty” of the offence imputed to 
him. The second suggestion he had to 
make was that there should be some 
power given to the Court of exer- 
cising a judicial discretion ; the Court, 
in his opinion, should be empowered 
either to say that the candidate was 
guilty of an illegal practice, and that, 
therefore, his seat should be voided, or 
else that he should be punished by a 
fine of £100. 

Mr. GORST thought his right hon. 
and learned Friend hardly recollected 
that the election would be declared void 
by the decision of the Court, and after 
a Report made to Mr. Speaker. That 
being the case, the seat was not voided 
ipso facto. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it appeared to 
him that the effect of the sub-section 
night be that, if a candidate were 
guilty of a corrupt practice, his seat 
would be vacated and void. There was 
no magic in the words of the clause. 
The seat might ipso facto be voided; 
and he considered it very undesirable 
that the clause should remain unaltered, 
and in doubt. 

Mr. GORST said, he did not want to 
carry on a controversy with the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman on this sub- 
ject; still, he thought he would see, on 
examination of Sub-section 10, that an 
illegal practice did not ipso facto make 
void a seat. That only took place after 
the Report had been made to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had been 
reading over the list of Members who 
had not made any Election Returns. 
As something might attach to Members 
for not making Returns, he wished to 
show how the Government treated the 
matter. One Member in Ireland who 
made no Return had since been made a 
Judge. Then, in the case of the Rad- 
nor Boroughs, Sir Richard Green Price 
had made no Return, nor had the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, his noble Friend 
Was not elected in the ordinary way. 
He issued no addresses; the electors of 
the Radnor Boroughs returned him 
spontaneously, and, he would under- 
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|take to say, without one farthing of 
| expense. 

| Mr. CALLAN said, there must al- 
| ways be some expense connected with 
| an election. He had merely alluded to 
these matters because his own case had 
| been singled out. The hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had re- 
ferred to him as not having made a 
Return, in reply to which he asked 
what steps the Government had taken 
in the case of other persons in the same 
position; and he had shown that they 
made one Member a Judge, another a 
Baronet, and the third a Member of the 
Cabinet. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, according to the 
principle acted upon by the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for War, nothing 
would be easier than for a candidate to 
say he had not paid anything, while he 
left someone else to meet all the obli- 
gations. 

Mr. CALLAN said, at the Monaghan 
Election last week the candidate paid 
nothing, and would not be asked for a 
penny. Did a candidate, under such 
circumstances, violate the law in not 
making a Return ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his noble Friend 
took no part in the election. He issued 
no addresses. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was then in 
the same position as the noble Lord, 
because he had issued no addresses. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, any candidate 
might, in like manner, issue no address 
and take no part in the election, leaving 
the working of it to others. 

Mr. R. T. REID rose to Order. Was 
the hon. Member in Order in the re- 
marks he was now making ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) appeared to him to be 
entirely beyond the Question before the 
Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he proposed to 
move a modification of the clause, so as 
to make a broad distinction between the 
person guilty of making the false decla- 
ration referred to in Sub-section 6 and 
the person only indirectly concerned in 
the act. He wished to amend the sub- 
section by making the act of the candi- 
date alone a corrupt practice within the 
meaning of the Act. This point re- 
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quired some examination. He agreed 
that if a candidate made the declaration 
falsely he should be guilty of an offence, 
and that, on conviction on indictment, he 
should be subject to the punishment for 
wilful and corrupt perjury. Nor did 
he question that in the case of a person 
guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury 
power should be given to make him 
void his seat in that House. But 
surely it was not reasonable to say that 
the act of the agent who made the false 
declaration should be a corrupt practice 
within the meaning of the Act, because 
the effest of that would be to punish a 

erfectly innocent person. He should 
be satisfied if the Attorney General 
would say that when he considered the 
drafting of Sub-section 5 he would also 
consider the drafting of Sub-section 6, so 
as to make a distinction in the case of 
an innocent person, and prevent him 
suffering from the act of an agent guilty 
of falsehood in making the declaration. 
If the Attorney General did not see his 
way to deal with this matter on Report, 
he would ask the Committee to give 
power to the Court that tried the indi- 
vidual to consider the facts of the case, 
and in their discretion to say whether, 
besides being liable to the punishment 
for wilful and corrupt perjury, the ac- 
cused should also be deemed to have 
committed a corrupt practice under the 
Act, and that the Court should have 
power to say that the case was met by 
the prosecution for wilful and corrupt 
perjury. He wanted to make the clause 
elastic by giving the Court power to say 
that the corrupt act of the agent should 
not tell against the candidate and the 
constituency. He would leave to the 
Court power to make the act a corrupt 
practice; but he would take away the 
absolute necessity for doing so. But, 
as he had before intimated, he would 
be satisfied not to proceed further with 
his proposal if the Attorney General 
would give the undertaking he asked; 
otherwise he should have to take the 
opinion of the Committee upon the 
question. 

Mr. GORST said, he had understood 
the Attorney General to say that he 
would alter the sub-section in precisely 
the sense the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman wished. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had already 
stated, with reference to this section, 


Mr. Gibson 
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that the candidate should not suffer fo; 
the act of the agent committed without 
his knowledge or consent. He was 
willing to say that the corrupt perjury 
of the agent should not void the seat of 
the candidate. 


On the Motion of Mr. E. Sranuopz, 
Amendment made, in page 13, line 35, 
by leaving out all the words from the 
word ‘‘ provided,’ inclusive, to the end 
of the sub-section. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 27(Authorized excuse for non- 
compliance with provisions as to return 
and declaration respecting election ex. 
penses). 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had several 
Amendments on the Paper to this clause 
relating to the discretion to be given to 
the Court; and he would be glad to have 
an intimation from the Attorney General 
as to the first of these, because it would 
be a guide to him in determining whe- 
ther to proceed or not with the rest. 
He had gone through the section with a 
great deal of care, and he had some 
little doubt as to whether, by the words 
‘‘or anyerrortherein . . . ormisconduet 
of his election agent, &c.,’”’ the Attorney 
General might not have intended to give 
the relief which he himself sought by 
the introduction into the third line of 
the section of the words ‘or, being 
transmitted, contains some false state- 
ment.’’ The clause ran as follows :— 

‘¢ Where the return and declarations respect- 
ing election expenses of a candidate at an elec- 
tion had not been transmitted as required by 
this Act,” 
and so on. He (Mr. Gibson) asked to 
amend that by introducing the words 
after ‘‘ transmit,” ‘‘or, being trans- 
mitted, contains some false statement.” 
He was not quite clear whether those 
words were not intended under the 
word “error,” because it was quite plain 
that Sub-section (a) contemplated that 
the Return might contain some state- 
ment that was not correct. But whether 
the word “‘ error’’ was intended to mean 
an intentional error, or an error which 
was not intended, was open to some 
question. He would like to have this 
made perfectly clear, because he want 
to deal with one class of cases—namely, 
cases in which candidates or their agents, 
while keeping perfectly within the limits 
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of purity—not spending anything more 
than was provided by the Act—yet make 
false statements in certain particulars— 
statements which to their own know- 
ledge were false, but which did not in 
the slightest degree affect the purity of 
the election, and did not sin at all in 
the direction of increased expenditure. 
What he wanted really to do was, to 
enable the tribunal, when it considered 
such a matter, to deal as it thought fit 
with a statement which was false to a 
certain extent. Ifthe Attorney General 
could see his way to accept his (Mr. 
Gibson’s) Amendment, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would do 
that which would really prevent serious 
injustice and great hardships in many 
cases. He only desired to give the 
Court power to accept, if it chose, a 
candidate’s excuse or explanation of a 
false statement. He desired to give the 
Court power to say that, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, they 
were satisfied as to the purity of the 
election, and that they thought the elec- 
tion ought to stand. 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 
1, after ‘‘ transmitted,” insert, “or, 
being transmitted, contains some false 
statement.” —( Ir. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was quite pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson); but he would suggest that the 
words should be inserted after the word 
Act.” 

Mr. GIBSON asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment in favour of that of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 
22, after the word “ Act,” insert ‘or, 
being transmitted, contains some false 
statement.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


_ Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Grsson, Amend- 
ment made, in page 14, line 25, after 


“error,” by inserting ‘or any false 
statement.’”? 


Amendment proposed, in page 14, line 
25, after “therein,” insert ‘or any 
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payment made after the proper time.’’ 
—(4Mr. Gibson.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) not to 
press this Amendment, as it contained 
very different subject-matter from the 
Amendments already accepted, and as 
the matter had been already discussed. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had just one 
word of explanation. It was true, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had said, that the 
matter had been previously discussed ; 
but, if his memory served him correctly, 
the Attorney General, when they were 
discussing the subject on a former occa- 
sion, mentioned, as an excuse for the 
non-acceptance of an Amendment simi- 
lar to this, the weighty powers and dis- 
cretion which were given to the Election 
Court to deal with such matters. He 
(Mr. Gibson), unquestionably, thought 
it was very desirable to enable the Elec- 
tion Court to say that the election had 
been a perfectly pure one, and that the 
limit of expenditure had not been ex- 
ceeded. If a payment had simply been 
made after the proper time, surely no 
man of common sense would say this 
was a matter which should prevent the 
Court making an order. It was quite 
true, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General had stated, that 
this Amendment contained very different 
subject-matter from the two just ac- 
cepted; but he, nevertheless, ventured 
to press it upon the consideration of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Gibson) only intended to prevent a man’s 
election being upset, because a perfectly 
bond fide payment was made after the 
statutory time. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscueE.y) said, that when 
the matter was discussed on a former 
occasion, the Government promised to 
provide that if payments were made after 
the time allowed, and they did not in- 
fringe the law as to the maximum, the 
candidate should not be affected thereby. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was perfectly 
satisfied with that statement, and he 
would, therefore, ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Grsson, Amend- 
ment made, in page 14, line 34, after 
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“error,” by inserting ‘‘or any false 
statement.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 5, after ‘‘transmit,’’ insert ‘‘ or for 
transmitting.” —( Mr. Gibson.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman required some 
more words; he would require after the 
word ‘‘declaration,’’ ‘‘or for a false 
statement in such return and declara- 
tion.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Arrornry Gz- 
NERAL, Amendment made, in page 14, 
line 6, after ‘‘ declaration,” by inserting 
‘or for a false statement in such return 
and declaration.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 28 (Publication of summary of 
return of election expenses). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed, in 
page 15, line 21, after ‘‘in,’”’ insert 
‘‘the ‘Gazette’ and in.’ The object of 
the Amendment was that the Return of 
the election expenses should not only be 
published in the local newspapers, but 
also in Zhe Gazette, and he thought that 
if that were done it would be of great 
convenience. 


Amendment proposed, in page 145, 
line 21, after ‘‘in,’’ insert ‘‘the ‘Gazette’ 
and in.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
that the publication of the Return of the 
election expenses in one local newspaper 
and Zhe Gazette might be very well ; but 
to insert it in two local newspapers and 
Zhe Gazette was rather too much of a 
good thing. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE hoped that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General would not agree to the 
Amendment, because it would lead to 
unnecessary expense. He could under- 
stand the publication of the Return in 
two local newspapers, because it might 
de desirable to have it pulished in one 
Liberal and one Conservative newspaper. 





i 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (gi; 
Henry James) said, the hon. Gentle. 
man opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) hag 
just anticipated what he was going to 
say. He (the Attorney General) ¢on. 
sidered The Gazette an expensive luxwy, 
He had provided for the insertion of the 
Return in two local newspapers, because 
he thought it would then meet the eye 
of all classes of readers. He hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver. 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would not 
press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Disqualification of Electors. 


Clause 29 (Prohibition of persons 
guilty of corrupt or illegal practices, &. 
from voting) agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Prohibition of interested 
or qualified persons from voting). 

Mr. LEWIS proposed the omission of 
Sub-section 1, which ran as follows:— 

‘Any person who is beneficially interested 
(otherwise than as member of the company or 
society) in the proceeds of the letting of a com- 
mittee room for the purposes of an election, is 
prohibited from voting at an election.” 
He could not conceive for a moment why 
the prohibition to vote should proceed 
to such an extent. A stationer who pro- 
vided goods was not disqualified, neither 
were any other tradesmen who might 
supply election furniture. Why need 
they descend to such particulars as 
these? Let them take the case of a 
house that was in trust for six or seven 
people. Were they going to disqualify 
six or seven people, because £5 or £10 
was paid for a room—in which they 
were interested—to be used as a com- 
mittee room? Why on earth, if there 
was to be any disqualification at all 
under such circumstances, was it not 
carried through the whole class of 
tradesmen concerned? ‘The provision 
was most obnoxious, for it seemed to 
go on the assumption that there must 
be some corruption or improper motive 
in engaging a room for the use of 4 
committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
leave out Sub-section (1).—(Mr. Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. GORST said, that if a candidate 
desired to corrupt a constituency by 
hiring rooms, he could hire any number 
of rooms so long as they were not com- 
mittee rooms, and the people who let 
them would not be prohibited from 
voting. As the section now stood, it 
would be possible for some some people 
to be disenfranchised against their will. 
Supposing a man of strong Conserva- 
tive proclivities had the management of 
a Trust on behalf of persons who were 
known Liberals. If part of the Trust 
consisted of a room which could be let 
for a committee room, the Trustee had 
nothing to do, if he wished to disenfran- 
chise a number of excellent Liberals 
against their will, but to go to a Con- 
servative candidate and let him the 
room in question as a committee room. 
By the letting of the room the people in 
question would be beneficially interested, 
and consequently they would be pro- 
hibited from voting. Surely, this could 
never be intended. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had 
seriously asked himself where a person 
was to find a committee room. The 
committee had already decided that 
public-houses were not to be used as 
committee rooms, and coffee-houses and 
other such places were included in the 
same prohibition. Ina great many dis- 
triots they would probably only find one 
room reasonably large enough for a 
committee room, and it might happen 
that that room belonged to the most im- 
portant person in the district. If the 
man let the room was he to be dis- 
qualified from voting? He(Mr. Labou- 
chere) could not see why a man should 
be disqualified, because he let his room 
for a fair price, any more than the man 
should be disqualified who supplied sta- 
tionery to the candidate or his agent. 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) that this section ought to be 
struck out. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, he would accept the 
Amendment. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 31 (Hearing a person before 
he is reported guilty of corrupt or illegal 
Practice, &c.; and incapacity of person 
reported guilty). 


VOL. CCLXXXI._ [rmp sErsEs.] 





Mr. GREGORY said, he had an 
Amendment to propose to this clause, 
which was of some importance to the 
persons who came under its operation. 
The clause provided that certain per- 
sons might be reported guilty of corrupt 
practices, and that certain penaltiesshould 
attach to their being so reported. In 
addition to the disabilities which the 
Bill provided in such cases, it was no 
pleasant thing to be reported guilty of 
corrupt practices. Of course, a person 
was not liable to imprisonment unless 
he was convicted by the Court subse- 
quently to being reported; but to a 
professional man or to a person in a 
respectable situation of life it might in- 
volve very serious consequences, if his 
name appeared in the report of an Elec- 
tion Judge as having been guilty of 
corrupt practices, no matter whether he 
was subsequently prosecuted or not. 
Now, this clause provided that notice 
should be given to the person so re- 
ported ‘‘ where practicable.’? What the 
words ‘‘ where practicable’’ meant he 
did not know; but he, at all events, con- 
sidered that the person who was reported 
as guilty of corrupt practices should 
have notice given him of the charge 
brought against him, and therefore he 
now had to propose to omit the words 
‘‘where practicable.” He noticed that 
an Amendment upon this subject stood 
in the name of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). That Amendment was to 
the effect that notice should be given to 
such person, ‘‘ or left at his last known 
place of abode.”” That Amendment he 
(Mr. Gregory) would be very glad to 
adopt subsequent to the omission of the 
words ‘‘ where practicable.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
29, leave out ‘‘ where practicable.” — 
(dir. Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was just the 
fear that if a notice was to be left at the 
last known place of abode of a person 
reported guilty of corrupt practices, and 
the person had left that abode, he would 
escape all the consequences of his acts. 
He had endeavoured to meet this in 
Clause 59, page 36, for in that clause 
it was provided that— 
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“Such summons, notice, or document, may 

be served either by delivering the same to such 
person, or by leaving the same at, or sending 
the same by post by a registered letter to, his 
last known place of abode.” 
These words, he believed, would meet the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). He had, however, no ob- 
jection to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory). 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr.GORST supposed that the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice— 
namely, that the notice should be left at 
the man’s last known place of abode— 
was not necessary, and he should not 
therefore proceed with it. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was also of 
opinion that a man should have an op- 
portunity of making a statement before 
he was reported of being guilty of cor- 
rupt practices. Under theclause a man 
would be called into Court and asked, 
‘what have you to say to this?”’? And he 
had no opportunity of any legal assist- 
ance or of calling witnesses. He (Mr. 
Gregory) thought that was a proper 
construction to put upon the clause as 
it was now framed. He thought that a 
person who was liable to the serious 
consequences of being reported guilty 
of corrupt practices—liable to certain 
civil disabilities which would mean abso- 
lute ruin to a professional man—should 
have the opportunity of making a de- 
fence to the charge brought against 
him. What he (Mr. Gregory) therefore 
proposed to do was to strike out the 
words ‘‘making a statement to show 
why he should not be so reported,” and 
insert ‘‘being heard by himself, or 
counsel, or solicitor, and of calling evi- 
dence in his defence.” If the Attorney 
General objected to the words ‘‘ counsel 
or solicitor,” and was willing to sacrifice 
his branch of the Profession, he (Mr. 
Gregory) was ready to meet him for the 
sake of the main point, and to omit the 
words “ counsel or solicitor’ altogether. 
That would leave the Amendment very 
general—namely, ‘‘ being heard by him- 
self and of calling evidence in his 
defence.” At present, he had better, 
perhaps, propose to omit the words 
‘‘ making a statement.” 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 16, line 31, leave out “making a 
statement to show why he should not be so re- 


The Attorney General 
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ported,’ and insert ‘‘ being heard by himself 
or counsel, or solicitor, and of calling evidence 
in his defence.” —(Mr. Gregory.) 

Question an ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Gir 
Henry James) said, he was almost in- 
clined to make a bargain with the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) to the effect that if he 
(the Attorney General) was willing to 
give up his branch of the Profession, he 
(Mr. Gregory) would give up his. He 
(the Attorney General) thought that if 
they allowed counsel or solicitors to ap- 
pear in every case, the expenses of 
Petitions would be such that they could 
not possibly be borne by any candidate, 
and that the Election Petition Judges 
would be employed in trying the Peti- 
tions for an inordinately long time. 
Such an enormous waste of time, both 
to the Election Judges and to the Peti- 
tioners would ensue, that the obvious 
result would be that Petitions would 
never be lodged. His hon. Friend would 
see at once the objection to calling coun- 
sel or solicitors, by calling to mind the 
case of the Macclesfield Petition, in 
which 4,000 persons were reported 
guilty of corrupt practices. What would 
have been the consequence if each of 
those persons had called counsel on 
their own behalf? Ho certainly agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that men 
ought to have a reasonable opportunity 
of being heard, and therefore he would 
agree to the persons reported having 
the right to be heard by themselves, and 
of calling evidence in their own defence. 
If that were permitted, justice, he 
thought, would be done. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, at the first 
blush he was inclined to accept the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General. If, however, 
the Attorney General would look at Sub- 
section 2 of this clause, he would find 
that the position of a reported person 
was very much more serious than was 
generally supposed. By the 2nd sub- 
section— 

‘‘Every person who after the commencement 
of this Act is reported by any election court or 
election commissioners to have been guilty of 
any corrupt or illegal practice, shall, whether 
he obtained a certificate of indemnity or not, be 


subject to the some incapacity as he would under 
this Act be subject to if he had at the date of the 
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report been convicted of the offence of which 
he is reported to have been guilty ;”’ 
consequently, he was in exactly the same 

sition as if he had been tried and been 
convicted. No doubt, if in the Maccles- 
field case each of the 4,000 persons re- 

rted guilty of corrupt practices had 
called counsel great inconvenience would 
have been caused ; yet it did seem hard 
that persons should be subjected to ex- 
actly the same penalties as if there had 
been a trial, when they knew that those 
persons had not had the opportunity of 
obtaining the assistance of anyone to 
defend them.. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Grantham) was labouring under a 
slight misapprehension. 

Mr.GORST said, that what they urged 
upon the Attorney General was what 
they had recommended at first—namely, 
that some tribunal should be provided 
for the speedy summary decision of these 
cases. They wanted the Hlection Court now 
todo two things, and it would be able to 
do neither well. First, it would have to 
hear the Election Petition, and that 
was a kind of collateral thing that would 
go on all the time, and, besides that, it 
would have to try all persons guilty of 
corrupt practices. He hoped it was not 
too late to ask the Attorney General to 
reconsider this matter. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) proposed, before the Bill left the 
Committee, to make some proposal with 
the view of appointing some tribunal to 
sit for the purpose of the speedy sum- 
mary trial of persons offending against 
the Election Law. If the Government 
could see their way to the establishment 
of a tribunal of that kind many of these 
unsatisfactory clauses would be removed 
from the Bill, because the moment the 
Judge found from the evidence under 
the Petition there was ground to believe 
that a particular person had been guilty 
of corrupt practices, all he would have 
to do would be to get the Public Pro- 
secutor to appear before him and 
order that the person be tried, and the 
trial could take place at once without 
delay, with counsel, witnesses, prose- 
cutor, Judge, and all in attendance. It 
was very important to introduce a modi- 
fication to this part of the Bill; but he 
trusted that before the Report this mat- 
ter would be considered, as he was con- 
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vinced that that which was suggested 
was the only way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the clause 
contemplated two Courts. If it only in- 
cluded the Election Court, presided over 
by the Judges of the land, he was satisfied 
that great care would be taken to see 
justice done, and men against whom 
charges were made would have an op- 
portunity of being heard ; but the clause 
went a great deal further than that, and 
contained the words “or Election Com- 
missioners.” He did not think the con- 
duct of the Election Commissioners had 
given great satisfaction throughout the 
country — he believed the manner in 
which Petitions were conducted in 1880 
was not such as to reflect credit upon the 
administration of justice in this country. 
He did not wish to pursue this matter 
further; but certainly must express a 
hope that his hon. Friend would go to a 
Division if the clause was to continue 
that power to the Commissioners. It 
did not seem to him to be right to give 
these gentlemen the opportunity of in- 
flicting the heavy punishments contained 
in the Bill upon a person without giving 
that person the bare opportunities for 
his defence that any defendant would 
have, in however small a case, before 
the magistrates. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think 
that to send down a Summary Court to 
try these cases, whilst an election was 
going on, would tend on the whole to 
the best results. They must look to 
both sides of the question. He was 
willing to agree to an Amendment which 
should secure that substantial justice 
should be done in these cases; but, on 
the other hand, care should be taken 
that the inquiry should not be prolonged 
toan indefinite extent. It would be im- 
possible for 4,000 issues to be tried, as 
would have been necessary in the case 
of the Macclesfield Election, whilst the 
Petition was going on. Counsel would 
have to speak in defence of the person 
against whom the charge was brought, 
and he supposed the prosecuting counsel 
would have to reply in each case ; trials 
in that way might be prolonged to any 
extent, and the expense would fall, not 
upon the right persons, but upon the 
locality. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
that power should be given in cases of 
this kind to employ solicitors or counsel, 
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if the persons employing them paid for 
them themselves. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was desirous 
that there should be no mistake about 
this matter. He would propose that the 
words “ being heard” and “ calling 
evidence ’’ should be retained, and that 
the words ‘by himself, or counsel, or 
solicitor ’’ should be left out. In that 
way opportunities would be given for 
calling evidence if it were thought neces- 
sary. He did not suppose a person would 
require it, or ought to require it ; still it 
would be well to give a man the power 
of obtaining it if he so desired. His 
reason for moving this Amendment he 
would briefly state. There were penal- 
ties of a novel description contemplated 
under this Bill in addition to the incapa- 
cities to which he had adverted. In 
Sub-sections 4 and 5 of this clause they 
found that the Public Prosecutor, where 
a barrister or solicitor was proved in 
evidence before the Election Commis- 
sioners to have been guilty of, or privy 
to, any corrupt practice in reference to 
any election, whether such person had 
obtained a certificate of indemnity or 
not, had to bring the matter before the 
Inn of Court, High Court, or tribunal 
having power to take cognizance of any 
misconduct of such person in his Pro- 
fession; and such Inn of Court, High 
Court, or tribunal might deal with such 
person as if the corrupt practice of which 
he had been guilty were a misconduct 
in his Profession. Furthermore, the 
Commissioners would have to report the 
case to the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions. No doubt, these provisions were 
with the view to the finding a profes- 
sional person disqualified from prac- 
tice; therefore, he was not far wrong 
in saying that the clause might lead to 
the ruin of these persons. In the case 
of barristers, solicitors, Justices of the 
Peace, and persons of that character, they 
would be exposed to professional dis- 
qualification ; and it was on that ground, 
therefore, that he pressed his Amend- 
ment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was afraid that 
if the words “being heard’ were in- 
serted, they might be taken to confer the 
right to appear by counsel or by a soli- 
citor. That would not be giving up a 
right; and if a person had a right to be 
heard, he had a right to call evidence, 
and have his case conducted by counsel 
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or solicitor. When the hon. Member 
gave as a reason why the Amendment 
should be inserted, that the person 
against whom the charge was brought 
should be, if he chose, represented by 
counsel or solicitor, he would point out 
that the sub-section referred to a person 
who was a barrister or solicitor, or who 
belonged to a profession the admission to 
which was regulated by law; and when 
it was provided that the person accused 
should appear personally, looking to the 
nature of the profession, it was hardly 
necessary that provision should be made 
for others to appear for-him. A bar. 
rister or solicitor could appear before the 
Election Court and state his own case 
in such capacity. [Mr. Grecory: No,] 
He (the Attorney General) was willing 
to agree that such a person should have 
an opportunity of being heard or calling 
evidence. Would his hon. Friend ae- 
cept words which would give the person 
an opportunity of calling evidence and 
making a statement to show cause why 
he should not be reported ? If such an 
Amendment were agreed to, he would be 
able to appear in person, and it would 
obviate the necessity of allowing him to 
employ a barrister or solicitor. It would, 
therefore, be seen that he (the Attorney 
General) met the hon. Member in all 
but the matter of allowing a barrister or 
solicitor toappear. The person charged 
would have an opportunity of calling 
evidence, and, no doubt, substantial 
justice would be done. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would consider 
some other classes besides barristers and 
solicitors. These were not the only per- 
sons affected by the clause; surely the 
4,000 cases which it was said would have 
had to have been heard in Macclesfield 
were not all barristers and solicitors? 
[An hon. Member: None of -— 
Exactly. If the Attorney General ha 
his way, what would happen? The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) had stated that he had only 
confidence in one of the tribunals. Well, 
if this sort of preliminary inquiry took 
place before the Judges, they would see 
that justice was done; but there was no 
security whatever that, if a trial had to 
take place before a Court of Commis- 
sioners, that Court would do what the 
Judges would do—namely, see that 
justice was done. Let them observe 
how unequal the provision was with 
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regard to the different classes of offend- 
ers. No doubt, the barristers and soli- 
citors, for whose good fame his hon. 
Friend seemed to be so solicitous, would 
be able to protect their own interests. 
In the case of some ignorant man, how- 
ever, who knew nothing about Courts of 
Law, or trials, or equity, or anything of 
that kind, if a charge were brought 
against him, how was he to cross-exa- 
mine those who brought an accusation 
against him? Were they not going to 
allow such a person as that to avail him- 
self of the services of a barrister or soli- 
citor; but would he have to make his 
own statement, cross-examine his own 
witnesses, and so on, before the tribunal? 
Before his hon. Friend (Mr. Gregory) ac- 
cepted any compromise such as that sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General, something of 
the kind suggested by the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
ought tobe done. That was to say, they 
should take care that the tribunal was 
of such a kind that a poor and ignorant 
defendant should not suffer from being 
precluded from availing himself of the 
assistance of a barrister or a solicitor. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he wished 
tocall attention to one point—namely, 
that it seemed to him that the present 
Amendment would not satisfy all that 
was required. If cases were only to 
come before the Election Judges there 
would be no reason to fear anything ; 
but, according to the clause, these cases 
were to be allowed to come before the 
Election Commissioners in addition to 
Election Judges. He must protest against 
tae conduct of the Home Secretary, who 
seemed to be engaging his Colleague in 
conversation whilst he (Mr. FE. Stan- 
hope) was addressing them and the 
Committee on the subject of this clause. 
He (Mr. E. Stanhope) attended to this 
Bill quite as much as the Home Secre- 
tary, and surely he might be permitted 
tomake his suggestion without having 
the attention of those before whom he 
was putting it diverted in this way by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
His suggestion was that the Committee 
could not be perfectly satisfied with the 
decisions that were likely to be arrived 
at by the Election Commissioners, and, 
that that being so, there ought to be 
some provision in the Bill for an appeal 
to be allowed in these cases. The 
Attorney General said there would be 
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thousands of cases to hear at some 
elections, and had drawn attention to 
the case of Macclesfield. Well, although 
there might be a great number of cases 
where illegal acts were committed, it 
was perfectly clear that, with the great 
mass of these cases, there would be no 
difficulty whatever. In most of these 
cases the evidence would be plain and 
incontrovertible, and it would not be 
necessary to have intricate trials; but, 
on the other hand, in some exceptional 
cases, injustice might be done unless 
there was a careful trial; therefore, it 
would only be reasonable to give an 
appeal to some tribunal which would 
command the confidence of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. Member who had just sat 
down with regard to the Commissioners. 
He did not believe they commanded the 
confidence of the country ; and the Com- 
mittee generally, he was sure, could not 
help thinking that it was a very serious 
responsibility indeed which would be 
incurred by the unfortunate people who 
would be called up before the Commis- 
sioners, as they might be unable to defend 
themselves properly, and might, through 
an imperfect defence, subject themselves 
to most severe penalties. He was sure 
his hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General was the last man in the 
world to wish such a thing as that. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would see 
that some men could not make a fair 
statement of their own case. He knew 
that men of his own Profession would, in 
all probability, be able to defend them- 
selves very well ; but there were an im- 
mense number of people, whose conduct 
might be made the subject of inquiry 
during or after an election, who would 
not have the faculty of defending them- 
selves, and it was for them he was now 
pleading. He could hope that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would see his 
way to confining the power of hearing 
these cases to the Election Judges. To 
confer upon the Election Commissioners 
the power of inflicting the severe penal- 
ties in this clause would be a very serious 
matter, and he did not think it was one 
of the things which the Committee 
should allow. He therefore hoped and 
trusted that the Attorney General would 
agree to the suggestion of the hon, 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
or adopt the modifying suggestion of the 
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hon. Member for Wolverhamptor (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnetrt) said, he could 
assure the hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) that it was not out of 
any disrespect to him that the Home 
Secretary, himself (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral), and some other Colleagues were 
conversing together just now. It was 
clear that sometimes they must discuss 
points amongst themselves to see what 
course could be adopted, or what sug- 
gestion could be made; otherwise they 
would never be able to get on. Well, 
an operation of that kind was going on 
when the hon. Member had complained 
of a want of attention of the Attorney 
General and the Home Secretary. The 
provision to which reference had been 
made would not, he thought, be attended 
with the serious consequences that some 
hon. Members anticipated. The question 
was one of incapacity, and not of serious 
disabilities, and he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) that if his suggestion could be 
carried out—that was to say, if it were 
perfectly practicable—it would be a good 
thing to adopt it. No doubt, in 99 
cases out of every 100 there would be 
little question as to the guilt of the per- 
son accused of the offence, and if there 
could be some kind of appeal provided 
where persons insisted that they had 
not committed the offence, all difficulty 
would be removed. But where the diffi- 
culty lay in the present case was in the 
discovery of a proper tribunal to which 
those persons could appeal. He believed 
that to allow counsel in all cases would 
be likely to lead to great abuse. If 
that were permitted, they might have 
cases where persons would endeavour to 
cause delay and expense—they might so 
draw out the proceedings as to render 
them altogether abortive; for instance, 
they might have someone appointing 
counsel to make a separate speech upon 
every case of illegal practices complained 
of ; they could conceive relays of counsel 
taking up the cases and endeavouring 
in that way to delay the proceedings. 
That would be a very serious difficulty ; 
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at the same time, if an efficient Court of | 
Appeal could be suggested, the idea of | 


appointing it would be one well worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was encouraged 
to hope, by what had just been said, 
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that the Government had really opened 
their minds to the desirability of giving 
some kind of appeal; at any rate, if 
they did not give some assurance to that 
effect, he trusted his hon. Friend (Mr, 
Gregory) would press his Amendment, 
The Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her. 
schell) had justly appreciated the serious 
consequences which were to follow, 
under the 2nd sub-section, on the offence 
indicated in the 1st sub-section. Ho 
did not know whether the Committes 
had grasped the fact that the Govern. 
ment were asking them to establish a 
new principle in law—namely, that a 
man was to be deprived, it might be for 
life, of his political status—of not being 
able to exercise the franchise in the 
constituency—and subjected, if he were 
a professional man, to a great number 
of disabilities on the mere ipse dizit of, 
it might be, three briefless barristers. 
Was the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General serious in asking 
them to give a power to these gentlemen 
—the exercise of which would be fre- 
quently meritorious in the eyes of a 
particular Party—of pronouncing a sen- 
tence of exclusion from all political 
rights for the future, without giving the 
persons so sentenced the privilege that 
the commonest applicant enjoyed of 
being able to employ counsel and to call 
witnesses in his defence? There were 
Commissioners and Commissioners. No 
doubt there were some gentlemen who 
had done their duty extremely well, and 
had shown the highest capacity ; but, 
on the other hand, there had been some 
gentlemen who had not equally well 
shone in the capacity of Election Judges. 
He saw the difficulty admitted by the 
Law Officers as to the protracted pro- 
ceedings that might take place ; but that 
difficulty would be met if the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
were adopted — which suggestion, it 
seemed to him, the Solicitor General 
was inclined to adopt if the Attorney 
General would allow him to do ®0. 
Some appeal should be allowed from the 
decision of these Commissioners. Take 
the decisions of the Election Judges— 
and he did not want to regard this in 
the same light as the decisions of Hlec- 
tion Commissioners—the question before 
them was as to the validity of the return, 
and the finding of a person guilty of a 
corrupt practice was merely an incident 
in these proceedings. It was not the 
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main point to which their attention was 
directed, and though the candidate might 
be found guilty of corrupt practices, 
they might also, in the course of their 
report, find various other persons guilty 
of corrupt practices. They did that as 
the result of their inquiry. Well, he 
should regard with horror such power 
being given to Election Commissioners 
without an appeal—he should even re- 
gard with grave doubt the justice of 
giving Election Judges the power of 
pronouncing political ostracism in these 
cases when the proceedings they had 
had to consider had been the election at 
large, and not the cases of these persons 
incidentally found guilty of corrupt 
practices. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
yal would frame some provision to meet 
the difficulties suggested. 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this discussion, 
which had been a most interesting one, 
had not been without profit. He hoped 
the hon. Gentleman opposite would not 
insist upon the services of a solicitor or 
counsel being allowed to a candidate. 
The hon. Member had distinctly offered 
to sacrifice them, and he (the Attorney 
General) hoped he was going to do so, 
and would point out that if the words 
“being heard’ were retained he would 
not make the sacrifice. As to the Court 
of Appeal, the Solicitor General and 
himself had discussed the question, and 
his impression was in favour of such an 
arrangement if it could be provided for. 
It would, indeed, assist them in the 
disfranchisement of persons who were 
reported. If such persons were given a 
chance of appeal it would be assumed 
that the report-against them was justi- 
fied ; and, therefore, in that direction an 
appeal would be useful. He should be 
ready to confer with hon. Members who 
took an interest in this matter to see if 
they could not hit upon a Court of 
Appeal which would be satisfactory— 
probably they might be able to do so 
upon the Assize which would next take 
ep At any rate, he would do his 

est to meet his hon. Friends; and 
on that undertaking he hoped they 
would allow him to proceed with the 
clause. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that nothing could 
be fairer than this statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The matter 


was of great importance, and particu- | 
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larly to professional persons would be 
one of very great importance. It was 
all very well to say the question was one 
of incapacity, but to his mind it meant 
absolute ruin to large classes of people. 
It might lead to absolute ruin in the case 
of men holding public or judicial offices, 
or gentlemen professionally employed. 
In these cases the effect of the clause 
might be called incapacity if they liked, 
but it was incapacity that amounted to 
absolute ruin. If they gave a man, 
accused of some petty offence in a police 
court, power to defend himself by soli- 
citor or counsel, surely they should give 
the same power to a professional man 
charged with an offence, the establish- 
ment of which might lead to his ruin. 
They might have either of two alterna- 
tives in this case, and he should be 
satisfied with one or the other, though 
he thought he should prefer the appeal. 
It was just that a man should have all 
the professional assistance he could get ; 
but it might be very inconvenient to 
have a number of people taking advan- 
tage of that. Another argument was 
that it would be unfair to a candidate, 
who would have to bear all the expense ; 
but that could be met by providing that a 
portion of the expenses should be borne 
by the candidate, and the remainder by 
the locality or the public. If the Attor- 
ney General pressed the argument of 
inconvenience, he was bound to under- 
take to find a proper appeal; and he 
should prefer to move that there should 
be an appeal against the report of 
Election Commissioners in the manner 
to be prescribed, and then the Attorney 
General could apply himself to finding 
a tribunal for appeal. It might be an- 
other Election Court, or it might be 
some of the Judges on the rota. Ho 
did not ask for any hasty decision to- 
night on the question of what was to be 
the appeal tribunal; but he thought 
there should be some such words as 
these added to the sub-section— 

‘* When any person is reported by the elec- 
tion commissioners to have been guilty of any 
corrupt or illegal practice, he shall have the right 


of appeal against such report in the manner 
hereinafter prescribed.”’ 


That would not bind the Attorney Gene- 
ral to anything whatever except that he 
would provide in a subsequent part of 
the Bill what was to be the prescribed 
Court of Appeal. He threw this sug- 
gestion out for the Attorney General to 
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consider before the sub-section was finally 
disposed of. 

Mr. GORST wished to say a word in 
protection of the Government from the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested that the Go- 
vernment should find a Court of Appeal; 
but he would remind the Committee that 
some years ago, when the late Govern- 
ment were in Office, a Committee of the 
House sat upon the subject of Election 
Petitions and made a Report strongly 
advocating a Court of Appeal. He be- 
lieved that the Conservative Govern- 
ment, of which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was a distinguished 
Member, found it so absolutely impos- 
sible, with the whole Session before 
them and abundant leisure, to frame a 
satisfactory Court of Appeal, that they 
gave the matter up in despair and es- 
tablished a Court of two Judges to try 
Election Petitions. Although he was 
always glad to see the Government per- 
secuted and harassed as much as was 
reasonable and fair, he thought it was 
rather hard to call upon them in July 
to invent a Court of Appeal which the 
late Government was unable to obtain in 
a Session of many months. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the 
memory of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was rather deceived upon this mat- 
ter. As far as he recollected the Report 
of that Committee was not on the subject 
of appeal at all, but was a Report in 
favour of trial by two Judges, and the 
hon. and learned Member was wholly 
wrong in his enthusiastic desire to, on 
all occasions, involve himself in a con- 
troversy with the Front Opposition 
Bench. He himself intended to move 
either the entire or the partial omission 
of Sub-section 2, for it was open to the 
gravest objections. If this matter went 
to a Division, he should vote with the 
hon. Member, simply because he thought 
it was absolutely necessary to do so in 
the interests of justice; but he was 
opposed to the section altogether. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, the objec- 
tion made to the Commissioners would 
apply with still stronger force to Sub- 
section 6, and he should prefer to strike 
out the sub-section altogether. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked how the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to move the Amendments ? 

Mr. GREGORY said, he proposed to 
move “leave to be heard and to call 
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evidence.” He did not think it fair to 
leave a man in any position in life with. 
out assistance, and he should not care 
to be his own advocate. He felt con. 
siderable difficulty with reference to this 
Amendment, for while he was desirous 
to meet the views of the Committee as 
far as possible, he had some difficulty in 
gathering what those views were. Some 
Members were for a Court of Appeal; 
but he did not see that any such Court 
could be instituted which would meet 
the case, and he was afraid he had no 
alternative but to stand or fall by the 
Amendment. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
agreed with the Attorney General as 
to the extreme difficulty of Commis. 
sioners having to go through a series 
of trials with counsel and solicitors; 
but it was obvious that the Com- 
mittee were desirous of meeting the 
difficulty in one way or the other, 
and so they had to choose between the 
practical difficulty of administering the 
law by the Commissioners, and some 
Court of Appeal. He did not see any 
difficulty in arranging for an appeal. 
The appeal which it was, in the case 
mentioned, found difficult to make pro- 
vision for was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of the Election Judges on the 
validity of an election; but he did not 
see the difficulty of making arrange- 
ments for an appeal in the few cases 
in which there would be an appeal, be- 
cause, as the Solicitor General had said, 
in 99 cases out of 100 there was no 
doubt about the matter, and the person 
admitted his offence. He hoped the 
Attorney General would endeavour to 
frame some kind of appeal to meet the 
difficulty, and then he should not sup- 
port the Amendment. : 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) suggested that the words 
‘solicitor or counsel” should be omit- 
ted, and then the Amendment might 
read—‘‘ heard by himself and of calling 
evidence in his defence.” He hoped 
that would meet the view of the hon. 
Member. He would do his best to find 
some Court of Appeal; and if he failed, 
then he would sooner give up the sub- 
section than come into conflict with the 
Committee. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he thought the 
hom. Gentleman had met the case, and 
he would accept the suggestion. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
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Mr. E. STANHOPE proposed to 
leave out ‘‘ whether he obtained a certi- 
fcate of indemnity,” and to substitute 
«ynless he obtained a certificate.”” The 
object of this Amendment, he explained, 
was this. A certificate of indemnity 
would protect the person from ulterior 
consequences under this clause. Hon. 
Members did not seem to know what a 
certificate of indemnity was. Where a 
man was compelled by the Court to give 
answers which would incriminate him- 
self, and the Court was satisfied that he 
had answered truly, it gave him a cer- 
tificate to protect him from the conse- 
quences of his having incriminated him- 
self. At present, a man would be sub- 
ject to penalties, and to incapacity, 
whether he obtained a certificate of in- 
demnity or not; but he thought it was 
hard upon a man that, having been 
compelled to answer questions, he should 
be subject to incapacity, and suffer the 
penalties imposed by the various sub- 
sections of this clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 36, to leave out ‘ whe- 
ther he obtained,’ and insert “ unless he ob- 
tained.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had given way 
as far as he possibly could ; but he could 
not do so upon this point. At present 
persons who were guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices obtained certificates of indemnity 
on giving evidence, and he could name 
cases in which men who had declared 
that there had been no bribery had, 
when a Commission was issued, ad- 
nitted bribery and betrayed the persons 
they had bribed, and yet, obtaining a 
certificate of indemnity, they walked 
away free from all punishment. A cer- 
tificeate of indemnity protected a man 
from criminal proceedings; but surely, 
because a man went into the witness- 
box and admitted having bribed, he 
should not escape all consequences. If 
he was protected from criminal punish- 
ment he ought not still to have the 
power of voting. A magistrate who had 
been guilty of bribery was struck off the 
Commission of the Peace ; and all that 
this clause did was to call the attention 
of the Law Society to the circumstances, 
and they would do what they thought 
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proper. He hoped the Committee would 
not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought it was 
quite right that any persons who had 
committed bribery should not be allowed 
to administer justice; but that was a 
different thing from inflicting incapacity 
to vote on people who were not magis- 
trates, and he hoped the hon. Member 
would proceed to a Division. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he was glad that 
the Attorney General intended to stand 
by the clause, because this was a very 
serious matter. It seemed to him that 
the object of these inquiries was to ascer- 
tain the truth; and he thought it would 
be a great misfortune if any man 
should be able to refuse to answer ques- 
tions on the ground that he would in- 
criminate himself. He hoped the giv- 
ing of certificates of indemnity would 
not be carried further than was abso- 
lutely necessary. A man who required 
a certificate before he answered ques- 
tions in a Court of Justice ought never 
to be allowed to administer justice, or to 
remain a member of an honourable Pro- 
fession ; and, so far as he was concerned, 
he hoped the Government would be firm 
upon this clause. In his experience he 
had found that the Commissioners dis- 
charged their duties fairly and carefully, 
and he thought there could be no objec- 
tion to allowing them to compel a man 
to answer questions and then give hima 
certificate of indemnity; but if he got 
that certificate it ought not to protect 
him beyond criminal punishment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought the 
clause would rather tend to defeat the 
object of ascertaining the truth, because 
witnesses would come forward and give 
evidence if they knew they would get 
certificates protecting them from any 
penalty or punishment. He would, how- 
ever, withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17? 
line 3, to leave out from ‘‘ appear” to 
‘‘ appears by evidence,” and insert ‘is 
reported by.”—(Mr. Gorst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) thought that if this tri- 
bunal did report, they ought not go be- 
hind that, and therefore he would ac- 
cept the Amendment. 


[Fifteenth Night. | 
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Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘is re- 
ported by’ be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Gorst, Amend- 
ment made,.in page 17, line 5, by in- 
serting the words ‘‘ or privy to.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
proposed to move the Amendment next 
on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt). The 
reason why he desired to move the 
omission of the sub-section to which that 
Amendment referred was because it pro- 
posed to add additional punishment to 
the severe penalties provided by the Bill 
in the case of members of particular 
professions. If the clause were allowed 
to stand in the present form, a barrister 
would not only be liable as a criminal 
for the offence committed by him, but the 
Director of Public Prosecutions was to 
lay a sort of acte d’accusation against 
him before the Inn of Court, High 
Court, or tribunal having power to 
take cognizance of any misconduct of 
such person in his Profession, who were 
empowered to inflict upon him a punish- 
ment which amounted to the absolute 
ruin of his prospects in life. He sub- 
mitted that at present there was no case 
whatever made out for these extraor- 
dinary penalties, and for putting the 
functions of the Director of Public Pro- 
secutions in operation in this way, and 
therefore he begged to move the omis- 
sion of Sub-section 4. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
sub-section 4.—( Mr. Edward Clarke.) 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘where a person who is a 
barrister or a solicitor, or who belongs to any 
profession the admission to which is regulated 
by Law’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SALT said, he thought the Bill 
already contained sufficient penalties 
against persons who committed offences 
under the Act without going beyond 
them, and attacking a man in his pro- 
fession, to the destruction of his pro- 
fessional prospects. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, his object in 
framing this clause.was to deal with 
those who had special facilities for com- 
mitting these offences. Why had the 
Committee dealt in a special manner 





with publicans? It was because they 
had special facilities for committing cor. 
rupt practices. And if a publican were 
to say to him—‘ Why do you deal spe. 
cially with the class to which I be. 
long?” He would answer—“ Becangg 
you have special facilities for committin 

offences under the Act.”” And eimilarly 
in regard to the present case, if the 
publican asked if he would apply the 
same law to his own profession, he could 
not look him in the face and say “ No.” 
He could give an instance of a solicitor 
who, having managed an election, had 
corrupted the whole borough, and whose 
punishment, notwithstanding, was no- 
thing at all. He was found to have 
marked off 950 voters, whom he took 
care should be paid; and that man prac- 
tised his profession at that moment, and 
no punishment could be inflicted on him, 
He did not wish to mention any names, 
but hon. Members would know to whom 
he referred ; there was no case through- 
out the whole inquiry which took place 
of such gross misconduct, but the solici- 
tor in question had obtained a certificate 
of indemnity, and received no punisi- 
ment whatever. Why should not the 
tribunals referred to in the sub-section 
deal with professional men guilty of 
corrupt practices at elections in the same 
way as they dealt with every other per- 
son over whom they had jurisdiction, 
who had committed a criminal offence? 
If a solicitor committed a crime so small 
as to subject him to a day’s imprison- 
ment, he would be struck off the Rolls, 
and there would be no appeal. But, 
under the present Amendment, hon. 
Members would not allow him to be so 
dealt with if he committed an offence 
which rendered him liable to nine months’ 
imprisonment. He asked hishon. Friends 
not to shrink from passing this sub- 
section, which was intended to reach 
men who, having been guilty of corrupt 
practices, if they liked to betray their 
fellows would, by obtaining a certificate 
of indemnity, altogether escape punish- 
ment. Finally, he pointed out to the 
Committee that the sub-section only 
provided that attention should be called 
to the fact that an offence had been 
committed. If the heads of the Pro- 
fession said they would take no notice 
of it, so let it be—the responsibility 
would rest with them; while those who 
made it possible for them to deal with 
corrupt practice in the same way as they 
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dealt with professional misconduct, would 
have the consciousness of having done 
their duty. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he had no doubt the Committee had been 
much impressed by the speech of the 
Attorney General, and particularly with 
that part of it in which he held certain 
members of his own Profession up to 
condemnation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, no doubt, right in deal- 
ing in the manner proposed with barris- 
ters and solicitors ; but why did he bring 
in members of other professions? Why 
should a doctor be shown up to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, or the Col- 
lege of Physicians; or a clergyman, a 
military man, or a Secretary of State, 
be shown up to those bodies who took 
cognizance of their several profes- 
sions; while a private gentleman re- 
mained quite unscathed from the ope- 
ration of the clause. He was willing 
that barristers or solicitors should be 
cognizable by the Law Institution, the 
Inns of Court, or by any other com- 
petent authority ; but he was quite un- 
able to conceive why persons belonging 
to other professions, which the clause did 
not specify should be brought under 
these special penalties. It was an ab- 
surdity in the case of the other profes- 
sions he had referred to, to tell the 
Governing Bodies to take cognizance of 
offences under this Act. While he 
agreed that the authorities specified in 
the clause should have control over the 
members of the Legal Profession, he 
thought it would be wise to leave out 
the words “‘ or who belongs to any pro- 
fession the admission to which is regu- 
lated by Law.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, he had not the least doubt that it 
was a wrong thing for a barrister or a 
solicitor to bribe; but because the At- 
torney General had found out some bad 
cases, that was no reason why the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should brand an 
honourable Profession. But he con- 
tended that the sub-section was wholly 
unnecessary, because, if a barrister or a 
solicitor were guilty, the heads of their 
Professions could deal with them with- 
out the intervention of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. If that were so, 
and he believed the Solicitor General 
Was not in a position to dispute the pro- 
position, he thought they should proceed 
toa Division on the Amendment before 
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the Committee which he should feel it 
his duty to support. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, it was 
difficult to speak against anything in the 
Bill which was held to be necessary by 
the Attorney General; but he thought in 
the present case, under the influence of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, they 
were about to commit a grave error in 
principle—that was to say, they were 
going to inflict an exceptional punish- 
ment. The rule for centuries had been 
that there should be the same law for 
the rich as for the poor; but they were 
now about to reverse that policy by 
making a severe and exceptional law 
for the rich which they did not make for 
the poor. They were about to punish 
by a fine of £100 and imprisonment, 
either with or without hard labour, 
during the space of a year, certain of- 
fences under this Act; whereas they had 
seen of late the most grievous and hor- 
rible offences ever committed in the 
country punished by a year’s imprison- 
mentjonly. But, besides this—and in a 
manner quite unknown to the Criminal 
Law up to this time—it was now pro- 
posed that an illegal act committed, per- 
haps by a young man under the influence 
of excitement, should be reported to the 
Inns of Court, or to the High Oourt, the 
consequence of which might be that the 
young man’s professional career would 
be at an end. The House was asked to 
empower a Court which had not heard 
the case to initiate proceedings anew 
after the charge had been heard and 
disposed of. He believed that provision 
would be productive of a great amount 
of harm, that it was cruel, and that it 
would be better to run the risk of some 
electoral impurities which must occasion- 
ally exist, than to make an enactment of 
this kind. He thought that, in calmer 
moments, hon. Members on that side of 
the House would perceive some wisdom 
in the words he was using in advising 
them not to follow the course marked 
out by the Attorney General on that 
occasion. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscuE tt) said, he could assure 
his hon. Friend who had just spoken 
that, although he was in the calmest 
frame of mind, it was his intention to 
support the sub-section which the Amend- 
ment proposed to strike out. His hon. 
Friend contended that an act of corrup- 
tion committed by a man in a moment 
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of excitement was excusable, and that 
the individual who committed it ought 
not to be liable to the consequences of 
having his conduct taken cognizance of 
by the heads of the Profession to which 
he belonged. But did his hon. Friend 
mean to suggest that barristers would 
be such harsh judges of barristers, that 
they would cut short the career of a 
number of their Profession without the 
most grave reason for so doing? Pre- 
cisely the same argument applied to the 
case of solicitors. The sub-section did 
no more than provide that the heads of 
the Profession should have the conduct 
of the barrister or solicitor brought 
before them. The existing law with 
regard to the conduct of a solicitor was 
that if he committed a felony, his offence 
entailed upon him the penalty of being 
struck off the Rolls, in addition to the 
punishment inflicted for the crime itself. 
They consented to that law because soli- 
citors were intrusted with particular 
privileges which had not been conferred 
upon others, and because they had op- 
portunities of occasioning mischief which 
did not fall to men who had not the 
same powers conferred upon them. It 
would rest with the tribunals specified 
in the sub-section to say whether the 
case of an individual was one which 
called for no punishment, some punish- 
ment, or severe punishment, and he 
believed his hon. Friend would see that, 
under those circumstances, no injustice 
was involved in the proposal. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not 
think that the canon laid down by the 
Attorney General was borne out by the 
sub-section. The objection of the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Clarke) was that the proposal of the 
Government was unequal and unjust to 
men of a particular class. The early 
clauses of the Bill set forth the social 
and official disqualifications, as well as 
the possibility of criminal prosecution 
which attached to persons guilty of cor- 
rupt practices; but it was not until this 
sub-section was reached that they found 
a provision to punish persons with abso- 
lute ruin and loss of bread. What, he 
asked, was the reason for singling out 
the two branches of the Legal Profession 
for special punishment? The Attorney 
General said he had picked out those 
two classes for special treatment, be- 
cause they had special facilities for the 
commission of corrupt practices. But, 
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what special facilities had barristers jp 
that direction? He was not aware of 
their being possessed of a single facility 
of the kind, and the Attorney General 
had only been able to illustrate his 
argument by a reference to two cases of 
corruption on the part of solicitors, The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
given a single instance in point in which 
barristers were concerned. The Solicitor 
General said the clause dealt with classes 
who had not only special facilities for 
the commission of corrupt acts at elec. 
tions, but upon whom special privileges 
had been conferred. Well, he asked 
what those privileges were ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnett): I did not say spe- 
cial privileges in regard to corruption, 
but that special privileges were con- 
neigy upon barristers and solicitors by 
aw. 

Mr. GIBSON: There were no cases 
or examples given where members of 
the Bar had especially come forward 
and particularly challenged criticism. 
There might have been cases ; but none, 
however, had been cited. It therefore 
eame to this—why was it necessary to 
single out for special mention two 
branches of the Legal Profession, and 
hold them up to this particular obloquy? 
Was it fair to single them out in that 
way, and to say that, in addition to sub- 
jecting them to criminal proceedings 
and to civil incapacities, they should also 
be subjected to the possibility of being 
deprived by other Governing Bodies of 
the opportunity of earning their bread? 
A point had also been made as to the 
abuse of the certificate of indemnity. 
Owing to the course the Attorney Gene- 
ral had pursued, a person in future 
could not rely upon a certificate of in- 
demnity. He (Mr. Gibson) was of opi- 
nion that this clause should either not 
be in the Bill at all, or else it should be 
drafted in a general way which would 
grasp all classes of trades and pro- 
fessions. It was not fair to single out 
the Legal Profession. The Legal Pro- 
fession they treated invidiously, while 
they had general words for other pro- 
fessions. Why were they not satisfied 
with the general words to cover the 
Legal Profession, if they intended other 
professions to be equally covered? He, 
of course, accepted the statement of the 
Government that they did intend to cover 
all professions; but he doubted very 
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much whether any person reading the 
clause for the first time would interpret 
itas covering all professions. The clause 
ought not to be in the Bill at all, or it 
should be a great deal wider and more 

ping ; it should have a general refer- 
ence to all professions to which admission 
was obtained by law; it should have 
reference to all professions which were 
controlled by law, by licence, or other- 
wise. He challenged the sub-section as 
being exceptional, as containing an un- 
worthy and exceptional stigma; and 
therefore, in the absence of any state- 
ment from the Attorney General or the 
Solicitor General in support of it, as it 
was at present submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Committee, he had no option 
but to support the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth. 

Mr. MELLOR said, he was sure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) did not mean to suggest 
that a barrister who committed a cor- 
rupt practice was fit to continue in his 
Profession. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) had spoken of the privileges 
intrusted to the Bar, and the privileges 
intrusted to the solicitors. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, for instance, 
shown that a barrister had great power 
intrusted to him in the way of free 
speech in a Court of Justice, that he 
had great confidence reposed in him, 
and that he discharged most important 
functions, especially in a Criminal Court. 
He (Mr. Mellor) considered that a man 
who had to discharge such important 
duties ought to be extremely particular 
as to his conduct; and he could not see 
why if a barrister committed a corrupt 
practice, his conduct should not be 
brought to the notice of the Governing 
Body of his Profession. There was not 
the slightest danger of this clause being 
unfairly worked. It was proposed to 
bring a barrister’s conduct before the 
Benchers of his Inn. The Benchers had 
never shown themselves to be an unfair 
tribunal; but, apart from that fact, a 
barrister who was charged with being 
guilty of a corrupt practice had got an 
additional safeguard, because from the 
Benchers he could appeal to the Judges, 
and if the Benchers had committed any 
error, the Judges had ample power to 
rectify it, and re-instate the gentleman 
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in his old position. The punishment of 
the solicitors, too, was in the hands of 
the Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
and they could deal with it exactly as 
they pleased. It was a jurisdiction 
which was exercised before the whole 
world, and he (Mr. Mellor) had never 
heard any complaint of the way in which 
that jurisdiction was administered. He 
hoped this sub-section would be passed, 
because he considered it was very im- 
portant, particularly in the interest of 
his own Profession, which was so much 
concerned in elections, that the public 
should be satisfied that the Legal Pro- 
fession wished to put a stop to electoral 
corruption quite as much as any other 
class of the community. 

Mr. LEAMY maintained that a bar- 
rister ought not to be punished twice for 
an offence for which they punished other 
men once. It was said that a barrister 
who committed a corrupt practice ought 
not to be allowed to continue any longer 
at the Bar. If this was the opinion of 
hon. Gentlemen, why had not such a 
practice been put in force before now? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Herschell) 
had said that barristers had exceptional 
privileges—that they had exceptional 
privileges at the Criminal Court; but 
the Committee were not dealing with 
barristers acting in Criminal Courts, 
they were dealing with barristers and 
solicitors acting at an election just as 
other people did. If a barrister was 
guilty of a corrupt practice, he could be 
sent to gaol for 12 months, deprived of 
the franchise, and subjected to other 
civil disabilities. He (Mr. Leamy) sub- 
mitted it was invidious to impose a 
double penalty on these men because 
they happened to belong to the law. 
He desired fair and equal justice; and 
if a man was found guilty of a crime, 
subject him to a certain punishment, 
but do not increase it because he hap- 
pened to be of one particular pro- 
fession. It might be said that this 
clause not only referred to solicitors 
and barristers, but to many other pro- 
fessions, because the words of the clause 
were— 

“ Any person who is a barrister or a solicitor, 
or who belongs to any profession the admission 
to which is regulated by Law.” 

He supposed that the words would in- 
clude the case of a doctor. He, how- 
ever, strongly objected to the invidious 
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mention of barristers and solicitors, and 
on that ground he intended to oppose 
the clause. [‘‘ Divide, divide!” ] He 
did not know why hon. Members should 
display such impatience. He had only 
spoken three times upon this Bill, but 
certainly he intended to-morrow to take 
other opportunities of interfering in the 
discussion. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) had stated that this clause pro- 
posed to inflict a certain stigma upon 
the Legal Profession. He (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) did not hesitate to say that this 
stigma should be inflicted. He wished 
to regard the clause simply as one 
relating to barristers and solicitors; and 
having regard to the facts and circum- 
stances of both English and Irish elec- 
tions, he considered that barristers and 
solicitors who were guilty of offences 
specified in this section ought to be ex- 
ceptionally punished. It was on the dis- 
tinct ground that this was an exceptional 
punishment, and a severe punishment, 
that he, as a member of the Legal Pro- 
fession, intended to vote for this clause. 
They knew very well from the revela- 
tions of Election Commissioners that 
where corrupt practices had prevailed, 
the instruments of these practices had, 
in many cases, been connected with the 
Legal Profession. He was sorry to 
have to say it, but it was no use hiding 
the truth on this question ; and it would 
be a piece of hypocrisy on the part 
of the Legal Profession if they objected 
to put this mark on the members of 
the Legal Profession who did wrong. 
An educated barrister, or an educated 
solicitor, knew perfectly well when he 
was doing wrong; and he (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) was of opinion, having regard 
to the special trust which the law im- 
posed upon the Legal Profession, that 
if any member of that Profession con- 
ducted himself improperly at an election 
he deserved the exceptional punishment 
of being brought before the heads of 
his own Profession, so that they might 
deal with him as they thought proper, 
and decide whether he was fit to con- 
tinue, either temporarily or permanently, 
in the discharge of his professional 
duties. He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) hoped 
the Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
would not consent to any relaxation of 
this clause. 


Mr. Leam y 





Mr. WARTON said, his first objec. 
tion to this sub-section was that it was 
totally unnecessary, and encumbered 
the Bill. Although there was a great 
difference in the style of the two Lay 
Officers of the Crown, there was a great 
similarity in their arguments. Speakin 
of solicitors, the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) mentioned two cases of 
solicitors who misconducted themselves 
and the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) dwelt upon the peculiar pri- 
vileges of legal gentlemen. Now, if 
solicitors were as bad as it was endea- 
voured to paint them, why should all 
the Professions, the admission to which 
was regulated by law, be grouped to. 
gether? What was the real object of 
this section? It was to preserve that 
cruel severity which prevailed all through 
the Bill. Would doctors, and dentists, 
and veterinary surgeons, come under the 
operation of this clause ? Or was it the 
object of the Attorney General to pro- 
vide that many men should be debarred? 
This was a perfectly scandalous clause, 
and it seemed to him that there was no 
ground whatever for its appearance in 
the Bill. He could not conceive for a 
moment why all professional men should 
be subjected to this cruel punishment, 
because on two occasions solicitors had 
misconducted themselves. He objected 
to the clause on the ground of common 
humanity. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he thought 
there was great misconception in refer- 
ence to the origin of this clause. ,They 
must all admit there had been a few 
solicitors who had subjected themselves 
to the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral; and the object of the clause was to 
enable the Courts to deal with the cases 
of solicitors who misconducted them- 
selves in the manner described by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General. It must be remembered, 
however, that the two solicitors whose 
cases the Attorney General had cited 
werea cting as guasi-solicitors. If this 
clause had merely been formed for the 
purpose of enabling the Court to deal 
with men who, acting as qguasi-solicitors, 
had acted in an improper way, he did 
not think anyone would have raised the 
slightest objection. He objected per- 
sonally to the roundabout way in which 
it was proposed to arrive at the result 
desired. hy should it be the duty of 
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the Public Prosecutor to bring these 
matters before the Court? If they 
turned to Clause 36, they would find it 
was the duty of the Director of Public 
Prosecutions to attend there himself, or 
by his assistant, at all election trials ; 
and in another clause they found that 
where the trial was before Election Com- 
missioners, the Election Commissioners 
were, first of all, to communicate with 
the Public Prosecutor as to whether 
misconduct had been proved against 
those gentlemen, and then the Director 
of Public Prosecutions was to communi- 
cate with the tribunal. All that would 
be necessary, in his (Mr. Grantham’s) 
opinion, instead of inserting this long 
sub-section, would be to give the tri- 
bunal power to take cognizance of mis- 
conduct, notwithstanding the fact that 
a certificate of indemnity might have 
been given. He hoped the Attorney 
General would deal with the matter in 
a more satisfactory way than was now 
proposed. He had great objection to 
the clause because by it it was proposed 
to deal with barristers and solicitors 
who were not acting at all in their pro- 
fessional capacity. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that no one who 
heard the remarkable speech of the At- 
torney General would be in any doubt 
as to the insufficiency of the punish- 
ment which at present could be imposed 
upon members of the Legal Profession 
who misconducted themselves. He con- 
sidered the punishment provided was 
not severe enough. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE desired to 
say afew words to the Committee before 
they went to a Division; and he meant 
to take a Division as a protest against 
this outrageous clause. The speech the 
Attorney General made was chiefly 
based on a single instance, with regard 
to which he was justly indignant ; and 
he showed the Committee how, in one 
case where a professional man had been 
the instrument of very much bribery, 
he remained without any punishment at 
all. The Committee had provided that 
4 certificate of indemnity should leave 
4 person open to all the disqualifications 
and incapacities, and should only pro- 
tect him from actual criminal prosecu- 
tion. He could not help thinking that 
the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General had misled those who had not 
read the clause. They had said that the 
facts of the case were to be brought to 
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the knowledge of the Profession. Now, 
the last words of the sub-section were 
these— 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Director of 
Public Prosections to bring the matter before 
the Inn of Court, High Court, or tribunal 
having power to take cognizance of any mis- 
conduct of such person in his profession; and 
such Inn of Court, High Court, or tribunal 
may deal with such person in like manner as 
if such corrupt practice were misconduct by 
such person in his profession.” 


It was not misconduct by such person 
in his profession, and therefore they 
were passing an Act of Parliament to 
give the Benchers of an Inn of Court 
power to deal with a member of that 
Inn for misconduct outside of his pro- 
fession. This was a monstrous proposi- 
tion, and he made that assertion as a 
Bencher of one of the Inns of Court. 
There was no excuse for casting that 
stigma upon the Profession, and he 
hoped to find some of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite join him in protesting 
against this most unjustifiable proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, he approached 
the consideration of this clause with a 
mind perfectly free from bias, because 
he did not happen to be included in any 
of the Professions which were subject to 
the pains and penalties set forth in this 
clause. He, however, opposed the clause 
as one of the most illogical, unjudicial, 
and preposterous interferences with na- 
tural justice and equity that could pos- 
sibly be imagined. The clause was 
extremely vague, and slovenly drawn in 
its wording— 

“Where a person who is a barrister ora 


solicitor, or who belongs to any profession the 
admission to which is regulated by Law,” 


is to suffer so-and-so. What on earth 
was the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ belongs 
to any profession the admission to which 
is regulated by Law?” They ought cer- 
tainly to have from the Government a 
Schedule of the Professions the admis- 
sion to which was regulated by law. 
Last year a proposition was brought in 
the House, after which, he believed, the 
authors were still hankering—a proposi- 
tion for making a provision that school- 
masters, for instance, should be depen- 
dent upon a system of registration. If 
this proposition were carried, school- 
masters, under this vague clause, would 
be liable to all the pains and penalties 
provided by tho Bill. As a matter of 
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fact, the clause actually set a premium 
upon professions that were unregulated 
by any tribunal, and it would be a posi- 
tive advantage to belong to such pro- 
fessions. Was there any special reason 
in the past history of the Legal Pro- 
fession for the introduction of penalties 
of this description? If there was any 
special reason, and if the Legal Profes- 
sion had been adorned by too many mem- 
bers who were unworthy to belong to it’; 
if the traditions of the Profession in 
election matters were corrupt and dis- 
graceful—and that was the innuendo con- 
tained in the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James), and ac- 
cepted by the ex-Member for the vir- 
tuous borough of Oxford—he considered 
it an extraordinary thing that they should 
calmly propose for the future to bring 
accused members of the Legal Profession 
before a tribunal of hardened sinners. 
They were told that down to the present 
day the Legal Profession was stained 
through and through with corruption ; 
and, forsooth, it was before the senior 
members of this stained Profession—suc- 
cessful candidates, though no longer 
Members of Parliament—who had gained 
their seats by all kinds of corrupt prac- 
tices and had escaped detection—it was 
before the tribunal of Benchers, com- 
posed of men who had gone through all 
the gross experiences that were to be 
forbidden for the future, that the erring 
members of the Profession were to go 
in the future to be tried! Just imagine 
what a scandal that would be. Suppose 
some member of the Legal Profession 
in the future was accused by the Public 
Prosecutor of having committed some 
corrupt practice, and his name was men- 
tioned to the Benchers, and supposing 
it became known that amongst those 
who inflicted punishment upon him were 
lawyers who had been notorious and scan- 
dalous offenders in the past; in such a 
ease the punishment would be an infi- 
nitely greater injury to public justice 
and respect for the law than any amount 
of continued indulgence towards offend- 
ers belonging to the Legal Profession. 
And when they were asked in this way 
to hand over a large class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to this tribunal of 
Benchers of the Inns of Court and so 
forth, they were entitled to ask what 
guarantee had they that this tribunal, of 
which, down to the present they had had 
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no official cognizance, of which they had 
had no legal knowledge, would act with 
justice and propriety ? They were entitled 
to ask what was there in the constitution 
of this tribunal which was to be go 
up for the future, to lead that House to 
grant this unlimited power with regard 
to a portion of Her Majesty’s subjects 
who happened to belong to the Legal 
Profession? Were they not aware that 
some of the most scandalous offences 
against public morality were committed 
by persons in that Profession, such as 
taking fees and doing no work for them; 
and were they not aware that conduct of 
that kind was winked at by the infallible 
tribunal of Benchers that were to be 
armed with the powers of this Act? He 
contended that they knew nothing in 
the history of the Inns of Court which 
should lead them implicitly to trust to 
them in this matter. He contended that 
when, under this clause, a man was 
brought under an Inn of Court, it would 
depend very much upon his social re- 
lation to his Judges—that was to say, 
upon the amount of his private ac- 
quaintance and friendship with them, 
and the amount of influence he could 
bring to bear upon them—whether or not 
he should be made subject to the heavy 
punishments of the Bill. As was gene- 
rally the case with exceptionally coercive 
legislation, this would be calculated to 
create a prejudice that would defeat the 
object with which it was proposed. Let 
the Committee imagine the position of 
two persons implicated in Election Peti- 
tions before the Election Judges; one a 
member of the general public, and the 
other—if hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
adjourn to the Smoking Room or some 
more congenial place than the House 
he might be able to fiuish his observa- 
tions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to address his observa- 
tions to the Ohair. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, it was through 
the Chairman, then, that he would make 
that observation. He had been pre- 
vented from addressing the Chair bya 
continued buzz of conversation ; and it 
was in qrder to prevent that that he 
had made the remark. What he had 
been saying was this—what would be 
the position of two persons against whom 
charges were brought in regard to an 
election contest, one of them being an 
ordinary member of the public, and the 
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other a gentleman who would be subject 
to these exceptional penalties because of 
his connection with the Legal Profes- 
sion? Would it not be a fruitful theme 
for appeals to the Court that one man 
more than another was subject to ex- 
ceptional treatment? For the very rea- 
son that a man was liable to exceptional 
treatment a strong appeal for clemency 
would be made. If a lawyer and a non- 
lawyer were accused, in the very inte- 
rests of equity the Judges dealing with 
these two cases would be led to give the 
man who was liable to a double penalty 
every possible benefit of every loophole, 
and every chance of escape; and in that 
way the very provisions introduced into 
this Bill for the purpose of doubling the 
penalty against the lawyer would always 
Jead to their being treated with excep- 
tial leniency, because, from the fact 
that if they were found guilty they 
would be treated with exceptional seve- 
rity. That was a course of policy which 
could be illustrated to any extent in 
general history. He thought the best 
Her Majesty’s Government could do 
would be—[ Jnterruption. | He had called 
the attention of the Chairman—or, at 
any rate, had endeavoured to call the 
attention of the Chairman—to a buzz of 
conversation on the opposite side; and 
he was sorry to say that it had not been 
rebuked, and that it was even now con- 
tinuing without rebuke on the Chair- 
man’s part. This deliberate disturbance 
—which, to his mind, was contrary to 
the Rules and Orders of the House— 
rendered it impossible for him to make 
himself heard ; therefore he was obliged 
to sit down; but, in doing so, he would 
move that the Chairman report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’”’— 
(Ir. O’ Donnell.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he would ask the 
hon. Member not to persevere with his 
Motion, but would direct the attention 
of the Chairman and the Commitee to 
the fact that when the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had addressed 
himself to those who were interrupting 
him, he was met with a rebuke at the 
hands of the Chairman. The hon. Mem- 
ber continued his speech ; but the in- 
terruptions became so loud as to drown 
his voice and prevent the reporters in 
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the Gallery from hearing him. But, 
notwithstanding that this noise con- 
tinued, he (Sir Arthur Otway), acting 
as Chairman, did not rebuke the mis- 
conduct—or, rather, the not creditable 
conduct—of the Radicals sitting below 
the Gangway on the opposite side of 
the House. 


The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion. 


The Chairman stated he thought the 
Noes had it; and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to 
stand up in their places, and Nine 
Members only having stood up, the 
Chairman declared the Noes had it. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he believed 
he had only spoken two or three times 
during the progress of this Bill—[ Cries 
of ‘‘ Divide!” ]|—but the conduct of hon. 
Members opposite convinced him that 
they disapproved of his reticence ; and 
he therefore trusted that they would not 
have reason to complain of his want of 
appreciation of his public duty for the 
future. This clause was not sufficiently 
definite, and it was only due to the 
members of that Profession, the admis- 
sion to which was regulated by law, 
that it should be made so. What was 
the provision according to the view of 
the Government? He had heard it 
stated that a barrister was nothing more 
than a trades unionist. Well, he wanted 
to know, under the clause, whether it 
would be the duty of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to bring the con- 
duct, during an election, of every mem- 
ber of a trade society under the notice 
of the council of that society, and to 
give them power to impose special penal- 
ties upon him, irrespective of the penal- 
ties laid down by the law of the land? 
He should like very much to know what, 
in the eye of the law, or, rather, in the 
eye of the Attorney General, was the 
difference between a corporation of soli- 
citors or a society of barristers, and a 
corporation or society of stone masons 
and slaters ? Unless the Attorney Gene- 
ral introduced words defining what he 
meant by a Profession, he wanted to 
know what there was more legal in the 
Profession of solicitor than in the Pro- 
fession of stone mason or slater? It 
was all very well for the Government to 
affect an air of extreme purity, and 
draw up a number of clauses in the 
most ambiguous form ; but, before they 
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passed the Bill, they ought to arrive at 
some distinct understanding as to what 
was meant by these provisions. Before 
they passed laws exposing members of 
Professions to definite penalties they 
should know what was meant by ‘‘ Pro- 
fession.”” To his mind, the words of 
the clause expressly included ordinary 
trades unions, because these words 
were— 
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important Bill which the Government 
had decided upon bringing forward that 
night—namely, the Poor Relief (Ire. 
land) Bill. That was a measure upon 
which a long discussion was very likely 
to arise; therefore he thought it would 
be well for them to at once report Pro- 
ress. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought that 

if they acceded to the Attorney General’s 


“Or tribunal may deal with such person in | request, and passed these two Amend- 


like manner as if such corrupt practice were 
misconduct by such person in his Profession.” 





| 


ments, they should allow hon. Members 
to go home. They would be utterly 


There were hundreds of Professions | unfit to go on with the discussion of the 
throughout the Kingdom governed by | 
8 8 8 y 


tribunals regularly in the habit of im- 
posing penalties for what was considered 
to be unprofessional conduct; and he 
wished to know—was every trades union 
throughout the Kingdom which hap- 
pened to have a council to be able to 
impose penalties on its members for 
improper practices at elections, in addi- 
tion to the penalties which were imposed 
by the law of the land? 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 117; 
Noes 67: Majority 50.— (Div. List, 
No. 169.) 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he really thought they might now ask 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to agree to report Progress. It was now 
nearly a quarter-past 1, Members had 
been in the House during the whole of 
the day, and they had to be in attend- 
ance again at 2 o’clock to-morrow. He, 
therefore, thought it most reasonable to 
propose that they should now report 
Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”—(Sir Wal- 
ter B. Barttelot.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there were only 
two formal Amendments to this clause, 
both of which he was ready to accept ; 
and he, therefore, thought the Commit- 
tee might be allowed to conclude the 
section before reporting Progress. He 
would not ask them to go further than 
this clause, which had been under dis- 
cussion now for nearly three hours. He 
trusted the hon. and gallant Baronet 
would not press his proposal. 

Mr. LALOR begged to remind the 
hon. and learned Gentleman of a very 


Mr. O'Donnell 





Bill which the Government had ex- 
pressed themselves determined to pro- 
ceed with that night. He would sug- 
gest that the hon. and gallant Baronet 
should withdraw his Motion, and that 
they should go on with the Bill, pro- 
vided that the Irish Poor Relief Bill 
was not continued at this late hour. 
Irish Members were the same as Eng- 
lish Members. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, 
for his part, he should be very sorry to 
be like any of the Radicals opposite; 
but what he meant was that Irish Mem- 
bers, like English Representatives, re- 
quired rest. He should certainly give 
every support in his power to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Baronet, 
unless the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant (Mr. Trevelyan) would assure 
them that now that the House was tho- 
roughly exhausted, at a quarter-past 
1 o’clock, he would not go on with the 
Irish Bill. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it was im- 
possible to leave the Committee in the 
dark as to what were the intentions of 
the Government, for Members might 
say there had been a breach of faith. 
On Monday evening the Government 
forbore to press this most essential, but, 
at the same time, extremely minute Bill, 
on the understanding that it was to be 
proceeded with to-night. He would not 
insist on the word “ understanding,” 
however, because he was not certain 
that an assurance was given by hon. 
Members on the matter; but it must 
have been distinctly understood that the 
Government would press the Bill to- 
night. It would be impossible to carry 
on the Business of the House, and to 
make any progress with the large num- 
ber of Irish Bills before the House, un- 
less a stage were taken nearly every 
night on a Bill. ; 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, there was no 
understanding, and the assurance was on 
the part of the Government, who asked 
the House to discuss at this time of 
night a Bill of the utmost importance. 
If it was to be a Draconian rule that 
the Government must make progress 
with every Bill, he would suggest that 
some other Government Bill should be 

roceeded with. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had re- 
ferred to Irish Bills. 

Mr. O'DONNELL thought Ireland 
must be very much obliged; but he did 
not think that at this hour of the night 
Irish Members were much disposed to 
enter into the large question raised by 
this Bill, and into all the new matter 
which was to be opened up by the pend- 
ing international questions between the 
United States and England under the 
Bill. He should offer every opposition 
to such an important Bill being taken at 
such an untimely moment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the Chief Secre- 
tary seemed very much disposed to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his Predecessor ; 
and, if so, he would prophesy that the 
end of his career would be of a similar 
nature. The right hon. Gentleman had 
broken the distinct promise he had given 
with regard to this Bill, and now he said 
there had been an understanding. There 
was no understanding that this Bill was 
to be discussed at such an untimely hour. 
The Leader of the-Irish Party was ab- 
sent, and there were other Irish Members 
absent who would wish to discuss this 
question, and who were more competent 
to do so than the Members who were 
present. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, speaking 
merely for himself, he was willing to 
go into the Bill, if there was any chance 
of getting something substantial for the 
Irish poor out of the Bill; but the hour 
was late to begin what he was afraid 
would take a long time. 

Mr. WARTON pointed out that, al- 
though there were at present only two 
verbal Amendments to this sub-section, 
he had to move another Amendment of 
importance. He hoped the Attorney 
General would consent to report Pro- 
gress, 


Question put, and negatived. 
On the Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowter, 


Amendment made, in page 17, line 17, 
by leaving out from “appears”? to 
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‘“‘before,” and by inserting ‘is re- 
ported by.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Gorst, Amend- 
ment made, in page 17, line 18, by 
leaving out ‘ or privy to.” 


Mr. WARTON moved to omit the 
sub-section. It was bad enough, he said, 
that professional gentlemen should be 
brought by the Public Prosecutor to the 
notice of the High Court, or this un- 
described tribunal ; but it was far worse 
to prevent people ascertaining from pro- 
fessional men what they were to do. 
He protested most strongly against this, 
in the interests of the Profession, and 
also in other interests. It was casting 
a stigma and a slur on the Courts to re- 
quire them to go through the farce of 
assuming that a man had been guilty of 
misconduct who had not been guilty. 
As to the drafting of the clause, it 
would end very well with the word 
“ profession ”’ in line 23, and then these 
independent bodies could act in the 
matter if they thought fit, and not be 
directed to do so by a falsehood or a 
Jesuitical approach to a falsehood. They 
could take care of their own honour; 
but they would be humiliated by this 
unjust clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 17, line 
23, to leave out all the words after 
‘* profession.” —(Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. GORST said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not persist 
with this Amendment, although he was 
of his way of thinking. He voted 
against the whole clause, and he should 
have been glad if the Attorney General 
had struck out the sub-section; but the 
Committee had decided, by a consider- 
able majority, against his view, and in 
favour of the sub-section. If it was 
to be maintained, these words were ab- 
solutely necessary, because it was no 
use calling the attention of a tribunal 
to the conduct of a professional man, 
unless it was to be allowed to deal with 
the question of corrupt practice as if it 
had been misconduct in the Profession. 
Although he should be glad to see the 
whole sub-section struck out, it was no 
use making nonsense of it. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee had 
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discussed this question throughout the 
evening and taken a Division upon it, 
and it was not reasonable that they 
should be now asked to discuss it a 
second time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
{pint 154.] COMMITTEE. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd July], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ” 
(for Committee on Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill). 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Power to make grants to 
distressed unions). 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he desired, in 
moving the Amendment standing in his 
name, to steer clear of any controversy 
or any recriminatory speeches. His 
Amendment was framed with a special 
view to two Unions in Donegal, Glenties 
and Dunfanaghy. The population in 
those two Unions had, since November 
last, been supported by private charity, 
and neither the Government nor the 
Poor Law had done anything for them. 
He did not wish to go back to that now, 
but merely to mention that, as a matter 
of fact, no relief whatever had been 
given to those poor people from either 
of those two sources. Private charity 
had kept them out of the prison; it had 
purchased seeds which enabled them to 
re-sow a great portion of the land. 
There was a promising crop in the 
ground; a good many of the people had 
gone away to Scotland for employment; 
and the object of the Amendment was 
to preserve those who remained behind, 
and who had no means of subsistence, 
until their potatoes were ready, which, 
in this barren region, would not be 
until the end of August. The funds 
which had hitherto supported them were 
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now exhausted, and he did not think it 
was too much to ask the Government to 
come to their rescue even now, at the 
eleventh hour, and for a few weeks to 
take up the work which the priests and 
other persons had been doing for the 
last six months. Nobody could question 
the reality of the distress in these two 
Unions. The Chief Secretary visited g 
mere strip of these districts in January 
last, and was horrified at what he saw— 
that was, when he trusted to his own 
eyes, and not to the obsequious officials 
in Donegal. In March last the Poor 
Law Inspector, Dr. Woodhouse, ad. 
mitted that in one of these districts one- 
third of the people had no means of 
subsistence. Nothing had happened to 
alter their situation in the least, for 
Dr. Woodhouse admitted that none of 
the people had migrated from Glen- 
columbkill to Scotland. Mr. Macfar- 
lane, another Inspector, admitted that 
the Rosses was the most distressed part 
of Donegal. Father Gallagher, the 
parish priest, had stated that the Go- 
vernment had given the people’no assist- 
ance whatsoever, and they had been left 
to struggle alone with the monster, 
Famine. There were, he said, 3,500 
people on the poor relief list, and that 
immense number of human beings were 
dependent entirely upon him for sup- 
port ; but he was not able to give them 
half sufficient food. Men were fainting 
at their work, and, but for Mrs. Lalor’s 
assistance to the children, many of them 
would have died. The other day he 
(Mr. O’Brien) had directed attention to 
a letter in Zhe Daily Chronicle from a 
lady whose authority he should have 
thought would have outweighed that of 
a great many interested officials, Mrs. 
Ernest Hart. In that letter she men- 
tioned that a Captain Hill had sent his 
bailiff to collect the rents of tenants who 
were reduced to the lowest ebb of 
poverty. She said— 

“While Captain Hill is pressing for his 
rents, hundreds of wretched tenantry are being 
kept from starvation by doles of a pennyworth 
of meal per day, and all the paupers are kept 
by two biscuits a-day. Tho poverty seen is 
enough to make the most stony-hearted, weep.” 


Mrs. Hart showed the extreme distress 
existing in Gweedore; how from No- 
vember to May, 800 persons had been 
receiving relief in the shape of Indian 
meal. Of Captain Hill’s 600 tenants 
400 were so relieved; and in Glencolumb- 
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kill, on June 22, there were still 600 
oor recipients of such relief. Father 
‘Fadden, last week, wrote to the 

effect that the funds at his command 

were gone, and that the allowances of 
food would have to be stopped. If the 

Government, he said, would step in with 

relief during the next six weeks, a few 

hundred pounds would bring the people 
safely through; but, unless something 
was done, he did not know what might 
happen. If there were any prospect of 
outdoor relief, the danger might be 
dealt with ; but he was sick of appealing 
to landlord Guardians, who would not 
give it. He (Mr. O’Brien) did not con- 
tend, and never had contended, that the 
distressed area in Donegal was not very 
circumscribed ; but that was all the more 
reason why he implored the Government 
to have regard to these claims of these 
impoverished people and of probable 
starvation. While this Bill proposed to 
give £50,000 for the relief of Irish 
poverty, he, if it was of any use, adjured 
the Government to insure that some 
portion of that should go to the people 
most pressingly, most cruelly in need of 
relief. In these miserable Unions there 
was no outdoor relief, because the Guar- 
dians who were withholding it were 
those who would have to pay it out of 
their own pockets; but it would be a 
different thing if a grant of public money 
was made in aid of their own resources, 
and if their powers were enlarged to 
embrace every case of honest destitution 
during the next six weeks, then they 
night exist until, please God, a bounti- 
ful harvest took the poor people off the 
Guardians’ hands. He earnestly hoped 
that the Government would not, for the 
mere sake of sticking to a theory, leave 
these poor creatures for the next six 
weeks utterly helpless. They had suf- 
fered enough already, much more than 
the House would ever know; they would 
feel it in their emaciated constitutions. 

He hoped the Government would step 

in now, after private charity had done 

80 much for the past six months, and do 

something for them, and, in that hope, 

moved the Amendment standing in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 13, after the word “ union,” 
to insert the words—‘‘ It shall be lawful for 
the guardians of any union to whom a grant 
shall be made under the Act, or, in their de- 


fault, for the Local Government Board, to | 
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grant relief, either in the workhouse or outside 
the workhouse, as to them shall appear expe- 
dient, to destitute poor persons, whether such 
persons are disabled from labour or not, for any 
time not exceeding two calendar months from 
the passing of the Act.” —(Mr. O’ Brien.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LEAMY said, he had an Amend- 
ment upon the Paper altogether sepa- 
rate from that which had been proposed 
by his hon. Friend; but, in the course 
of the evening, he had handed in a copy 
of an Amendment he intended to move 
to this part of the Bill. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary had seen it; but, if 
he had, he would see that the same 
reasons and arguments used by his 
hon. Friend would tell in favour of his 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covurryey) : 
I may inform the hon. Member that I 
have looked at the Amendment handed 
in in manuscript, and it appears to me 
to be identical with the Amendment now 
before the Committee, and could not be 
moved. Though I give this information, 
it would be irregular to discuss it now; 
the discussion must be addressed to the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. LEAMY said, as the Chairman 
had ruled his Amendment was identical 
with the present, he should wait until 
he could put an Amendment before the 
Committee for discussion. 

Dr. LYONS said, he regretted to 
trouble the Committee, and he very 
much regretted that the measure had 
been brought on at such a late hour, 
because it involved a question of vital 
moment in regard to the position of a 
portion of the people of Ireland. He 
was not very sure that the question that 
had been raised came properly within 
the scope of the Bill; for, as he under- 
stood, the purpose of the Government 
in bringing in the Bill was with the 
object of legitimatizing the action of 
those Guardians who had got into a 
false financial position, and they calcu- 
lated that the amount of the grant in 
aid would be something like £50,000. 
Therefore, if for the relief of those 
Unions by loans to that amount the 
Bill was limited financially, it was im- 
possible to afford any relief for any 
other object under this measure. He 
should have preferred that this question 
had been raised in another, and an in- 
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dependent shape. He could speak in 
regard to several of the Unions in Ire- 
land from personal observation. For 
certain reasons with which he would not 
now trouble the Committee, it became 
his duty to visit considerable portions 
of Ireland during the present year, and 
some of the distressed districts he had 
had an opportunity of re-visiting at a re- 
cent time ; and he was justified in stating 
that the amount of distress prevailing 
in these districts—and into which he 
had inquired in the closest possible 
manner with every feeling of impar- 
tiality to arrive at the real facts of the 
case—that the state of destitution was 
really appalling. Nothing but the super- 
human efforts made by a number of 
individuals acting from feelings of 
humanity had enabled the people to be 
kept alive. He visited Donegal, and 
made a circuit of the whole county in 
the early part of January; and having 
made a very close inspection, having 
visited the houses of the people, having 
himself made inquiries in every possible 
way to exclude error and exaggeration, 
he could state that such was the state of 
destitution that, but for the exertions 
made in Ireland, and the charitable 
contributions there and.elsewhere, the 
House would have had to face an appal- 
ling state of starvation there. From all 
that he saw, and from all his inquiries, 
and after examination and cross-exami- 
nation, he was satisfied there was an 
absolute want of food at that time, and 
nearly a complete failure of seed pota- 
toes. But for the exertions of the cha- 
ritable we should be facing, not only 
famine in the present, but a condition 
of things infinitely worse in the coming 
winter, and for some time subsequently. 
He could not but mention with all hon- 
our the exertions made by a lady whose 
name was now widely known, Mrs. 
Power Lalor. She undertook the feed- 
ing of a number of poor people, a num- 
ber that reached to 5,000, poorly clad, 
and who, while experiencing the effects 
of the storm that swept over the country, 
hadlittle protection fromthe weather. He 
could not fail to recognize that the people 
must have been swept off in vast num- 
bers, but for the exertions of this most 
charitable lady, prompted by feelings of 
charity, and assisted by an amount of 
personal energy and ability, enabling 
her to do what in other hands would 
have been impossible, the work of keep- 
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ing the people alive. Nor could hg 
speak too highly of the exertions of the 
local clergy in the districts of Gweedore, 
Glencolumbkill, the Rosses, and on the 
West Coast, but for which there would 
have been a large mortality to face; or 
the exertions of that very distinguished 
and accomplished man, the Catholic 
Bishop of Raphoe. His efforts were 
unceasing and untiring. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covrryzy): 
I must point out to the hon. Member 
that the proposal before the Committee 
is to amend Clause 1; he must confine 
his observations to that Amendment. 

Dx. LYONS said, he understood the 
Amendment dealt with the subject of 
workhouse relief. Of course, he bowed 
to the ruling from the Chair ; but he was 
leading up to his point by showing the 
exertions made to keep the people alive, 
and in a manner different from that now 
proposed. He would come to what he 
wished to say in that respect. He was 
briefly alluding tothe exertions made to 
keep the people alive by giving them 
employment—that was the point he 
was coming to. The exertions of the 
Catholic Bishop and the clergy, and 
the contributions made, were all utilized 
in giving occupation to the people. He 
wished to bear testimony in favour 
of this principle, which was instituted in 
all cases except those of children and 
those unable to work. Donations were 
applied under the direction of the dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastic and his clergy to 
whom he had referred in the direction of 
giving employment. ‘The invariable 
feeling on the part of the people was for 
occupation, for honest work, not for 
doles of charity. The poiut to which he 
wished expressly to address himself was 
this—He did not think the Amendment 
placed before the Committee by the hon. 
Gentleman went in a direction which 
would be acceptable except as a dernier 
ressort, and to meet the wishes of Bishop, 
clergy, and people. He had travelled 
the whole of the county, and in no single 
instance did he find any disposition on 
the part of the people to avail them- 
selves of workhouse relief in any shape 
whatever. Their cry was invariably in 
the direction of work—honest payment 
for honest work. He thought it most 
desirable the Committee should fully 
understand that there was, undoubtedly, 
a creditable spirit of independence grow- 
ing up and finding expression in all 
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arts of Ireland, to which statesmen 
should give full recognition. This was 
one of the reasons why he expressed 
regret that this question had been raised 
in the form in which it had been sought 
to raise it, and under a Bill strictly 
limited to an amount of money to be 
applied, and having for its object the 
relief of the pressing financial needs of 
Unions which had, wisely or unwisely, 
rightly or wrongly, on this or that prin- 
ciple, by outdoor or indoor relief, un- 
doubtedly got themselves into a position 
of financial distress from which a sum 
of money must relieve them. He re- 
gretted that this discussion should have 
been taken upon this particular Bill and 
in this particular shape. It was of the 
greatest importance, in a statesmanliko 
point of view, that the Government should 
take some steps to meet the condition of 
distress that existed at present; but he 
did not see how anyone could hope to do 
it under this Bill, strictly limited in 
amount and object. Therefore, he re- 
gretted that the question was not raised 
inan independent manner. It would be 
worth the attention of Government in 
some other way to deal with it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney): 
Again I must point out to the hon. Mem- 
ber that he is not addressing himself to 
the Amendment before the Committee. 

Dr. LYONS said, he was endeavour- 
ing to address himself to the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. That 
Amendment might not be in strict ac- 
cordance with the principle of the Bill; 
he did not think it was, and he was 
surprised that the Chairman had put it ; 
but he was endeavouring to point out 
how any attempt to relieve the people 
from their present position in a manner 
uncongenial to their feelings was not in 
the direction in which it was desirable 
the Government should give aid. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not the 
Question raised by the Amendment. The 
Question is the expediency of giving cer- 
tain powers to Guardians they do not 
now possess. The hon. Member must 
address himself to that Question. 

Dr. LYONS said, the Amendment 
was that where relief was proposed, it 
should be given the workhouse or out- 
side, and he was arguing that this was 
not congenial to the wishes and feelings 
of the people in the County of Donegal 
and other parts of Ireland; and he 
begged leave to say that he dissented 








from the principle sought to be estab- 
lished by the Amendment. That was the 
object to which he was directing him- 
self. He believed it would be quite 
possible and quite proper for the Go- 
vernment to deal with the distress actu- 
ally existing, and almost certain to be 
intensified in the next two or three 
months; and in regard to that, he 
thought to contemplate six weeks as the 
probable duration was to take too short 
a period, for he believed, having regard 
to the lateness of the harvest, which at 
present promised to be a bountiful one, 
the people must be carried on to the first 
week in September, for the crops would 
not be available for the support of the 
people until then. He challenged the 
principle which was implied in the 
Amendment; he was opposed to the 
principle of outdoor relief. He believed 
it was not necessary to have recourse to 
the workhouse, and he believed that 
Government could readily find means of 
employing the people on works that 
would be reproductive, while the people 
would be raised in every essential point 
of view from their condition of wretched- 
ness, and a new stimulus would be 
given to industry throughout the whole 
of Ireland. That, however, he did not 
desire to enlarge upon ; it was a problem 
to be solved; but he believed it would 
be possible, and it was desirable that 
the Government should take some steps 
to employ the people in the period that 
must intervene before the harvest was 
available for their support. It was not 
possible that the harvest could be utilized 
until towards the endof August at least, 
and in some instances much later ; there- 
fore the necessity existed for something 
being done. He did not believe that 
what was proposed in the Amendment 
was the right or the best way, or that 
most congenial to the people. But at 
that late hour he would say no more. 
Anyone who knew the condition of the 
people could not but feel the duty im- 
posed upon him to make their real con- 
dition known to the House, even at the 
risk of exciting those expressions of im- 
patience which his observations had 
called forth. He could not support the 
Amendment before the Committee, and 
could only express his surprise that it 
was allowed to be put. 

Captain AYLMER said, he did not 
know whether it was absolutely neces- 
sary to bring into an Act of Parliament 
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a provision for affording outdoor relief 
to the poor in Ireland between the 
finishing up of one harvest and the 
commencement of the next; but one 
object he had was to shorten the de- 
bate, for no Irish Member was more 
anxious than he was that relief should 
be given if required, and to have it 
voted as quickly as possible. He had 
heard there was some misapprehension 
about the Bill, and he rose for the pur- 
pose of getting some explanation fromthe 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, not in refer- 
ence to the Amendment. There was an 
idea that the Bill was being passed forthe 
purpose of paying off old debts; and if 
that point were cleared up when the 
Chief Secretary rose, it might possibly 
enable the Bill to pass in a few minutes. 
The 4th clause seemed intended to cover 
a multitude of sins. 

Tar CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney) : 
It would be quite irregular to enter 
upon the 4th clause; the hon. and 
gallant Member must address himself 
to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Carrain AYLMER said, he would 
ask leave of the Committee just to 
mention one thing which was outside 
of the Amendment; and he desired to 
say that, if he was allowed to mention 
it, and an answer was given, it might 
be that the Bill would be got through 
in a few minutes, and, otherwise, might 
take two or three nights. 

Mr. CALLAN rose to a point of 
Order. There was a Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and, without any disrespect to 
the present occupant of the Chair (Mr. 
Courtney), he wished to ask whether 
this Bill was not a Bill dealing with the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
and whether it was right or proper, on a 
Bill dealing with Treasury interests, 
that the Secretary to the Treasury should 
occupy the Chair ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covurtyer): 
That is not a question of Order. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
quite certain if he understood the mys- 
terious hint of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone(Captain Aylmer) ; 
but, no doubt, the difficulty would be 
cleared up when Clause 4 was reached ; 
but certainly there never was a Bill 
which more completely contained on the 
face of it its nature and scope. 

Captain AYLMER said, he wished 
to assist in getting it through quickly. 


Captain Aylmer 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) had raised 
a point which he knew the hon. Member 
had much at heart, in a speech which 
did not surprise him by its earnestness— 
for he knew how earnest the hon. Mem- 
ber was—but which did surprise him, to 
a certain extent, by its extreme brevity 
in putting his case, which enabled him 
to put the opposite case without a long 
speech, which he would be unwilling to 
inflict upon the Committee with refer- 
ence to the Bill. The hon. Member 
had spoken several times upon this 
question of outdoor relief when it had 
been raised by Resolution; and he could 
hardly complain that now, when the 
hon. Member saw an opportunity, not of 
abstract debate, but of embodying his 
views in an Act of Parliament, that he 
should ask the Committee to insert a 
particular clause inthe Bill. But though 
certainly he did not complain of the 
course taken, he did not propose to 
follow by arguing at great length this 
most important question of dealing with 
prevailing distress by means of outdoor 
relief or workhouse test. It had been 
discussed—he would not say until the 
House was tired of it, for it was a ques- 
tion too full of interest not to carry the 
House through two or three debates— 
but it had been more thoroughly dis- 
cussed than any other question during 
the Session. There had been two de- 
bates of what he might call first-class 
order, one in the month of February, 
and the other last Friday. On the first 
occasion the House, by a majority which 
at the moment he had forgotten, but 
which he fancied was somewhere between 
90 and 120 to a minority of 32, decided, 
after a long debate, that the policy of the 
Government with regard to outdoor relief 
should be supported ; and on Friday the 
House came to a similar decision by 82 
to 22. Itmust be remembered in regard 
to this Division that the majority repre- 
sented, to a considerable extent, the feel- 
ing of the House of Commons, because 
it was an occasion upon which hon. 
Gentlemen who took the view of the 
hon. Member for Mallow were pretty 
sure to be present in as large numbers 
as they could muster. On the last oc- 
casion he spoke for nearly an hour, and 
expressed his opinion upon the bearings 
of this question of outdoor and indoor 
relief, both as applied to general and 
normal distress and to exceptional 
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periods of distress, and he did not in- 
tend to repeat the arguments he then 
used. The hon. Member for Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) had quite rightly described 
the Bill as definite and limited in its 
purpose; it was a Bill for enabling 
Unions which, with the permission of 
the Government, had met distress during 
the winter months by borrowing money 
on the local rates, to be indemnified, 
and in addition, in cases where they 
required it, to enable them to borrow 
further; and in cases where the Go- 
yernment considered these Unions had 
placed themselves in an impoverished 
position by no fault of their own, to 
enable the Government to make a grant 
of the amount of the sum they had bor- 
rowed; and this was a power of which 
the Government intended to avail them- 
selves. In a Bill of this sort he could 
understand why the hon. Member should 
raise the question of outdoor relief, for 
this was the first practical opportunity 
he had of getting his view inserted into 
a Bill; but he thought the hon. Member 
would understand—and he was sure the 
majority of the House would under- 
stand—that the Government could not 
possibly, at that late period of the Ses- 
sion, and at a late period of the distress, 
the method of meeting which had been 
so much discussed—they could not quite 
suddenly face rightabout, and accept an 
Amendment which would stultify every- 
thing they had said: in the House and 
everything they had done in Ireland. 
He felt, and he respected very much the 
sympathy which the sufferings of the 
people of Donegal had raised in the 
mind of the hon. Member for Mallow; 
but he had different accounts of the con- 
dition of Dunfanaghy. ‘The accounts he 
had were to the effect that there was 
ten-fold more labour in the neighbour- 
hood of the Union, and that the con- 
dition of the people was such as would 
enable them to pass through the time 
between this and harvest ina state which 
could not be considered one of very ex- 
ceptional distress as compared with the 
state in which they had been for the 
last three or four months. His ac- 
counts were decidedly more hopeful, 
though, he allowed, they came from 
other quarters than those from which 
the hon. Member derived his infor- 
mation. He respected the motives with 
which the hon. Member had brought 
forward his Amendment ; but it was im- 
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possible for the Government to accept it. 
He earnestly trusted that, although the 
hon. Member was disappointed on a 
subject he had very much at heart, he 
would allow the Bill, against the prin- 
ciple of which he did not understand 
the hon. Member had objection—[Mr. 
O’Brien : Oh, oh!] He (Mr. Trevelyan) 
did not know what the objection was, 
except so far as the hon. Member thought 
any of this money was to be expended 
in workhouse relief. He earnestly 
trusted the hon. Member would accept 
the decision of the Committee on the 
Amendment, and allow the Bill to go 
forward. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it appeared that 
the impression on the mind of the Chief 
Secretary was that the Amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) would impose 
an obligation on Boards of Guardians to 
proceed at once to grant outdoor relief 
in distressed Unions; but it would do 
nothing of the kind. Simply the Amend- 
ment said it should be lawful for the 
Guardians of any Union receiving a 
grant under the Bill to grant outdoor 
relief during the next two months. 
Here was a sum of money about to be 
granted to certain Unions in Ireland, 
granted from an Irish fund, not from 
the pockets of English taxpayers; and 
his hon. Friend moved an Amendment 
giving these Guardians the power to 
grant relief to destitute poor persons, in 
or out of the workhouse. This was the 
Amendment the Chief Secretary said he 
could not accept, because, he said, it 
would be turning back from the position 
he took up a few monthsago. Why 
did his hon. Friend ask for this Amend- 
ment? Because he knew that in the 
Unions where a great deal of distress 
prevailed a large number of the dis- 
tressed people were small farmers, who 
could not go into the workhouse except 
at the price of breaking up their homes 
and demoralizing their families. His 
hon. Friend asked that a discretionary 
power should be given to Boards of 
Guardians in these Unions, to give some 
of this grant from an Irish fund to 
assist these poor people during the next 
two months, while they were waiting for 
the harvest to ripen. In these Unions 
these small farmers had been kept alive 
for six or seven months, not by the 
action of the Boards of Guardians or 
the Government, but by money contri- 
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buted by charitable people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on one estate in Donegal, 
there were 400 tenants whose land had 
been seeded by the money of charitable 
people, poor miserable farmers, watch- 
ing their seed ripening while they and 
their children were starving. He did 
not ask the Government to put its hands 
in the pockets of ratepayers, and to 
give the money to these people, or to 
impose an obligation upon the Guar- 
dians to give this relief; he simply 
asked that the Guardians should have 
the power to give from this grant if they 
thought it expedient todo so. This the 
Chief Secretary refused, and he was not 
surprised at this from a Government 
which months ago adopted the course 
they had pursued in Ireland ; of course, 
it would never do to admit that their 
Irish policy had been mistaken for a 
moment. Of course, the Irish Members 
present were small in number, and the 
Bill could be passed by the votes of 
English Radical Members. But Irish 
Members were asking nothing from 
them ; they were only asking that Irish 
Boards should use Irish money to meet 
the needs of the starving people of 
Donegal. This request was denied, and 
the denial would be sanctioned by the 
votes of Members who never set a foot 
in Ireland, and who, bad as they were 
from a political point of view, and 
hostile as they were to Irish Members’ 
views, would, he believed, if they saw 
the condition of the people, be the first 
to come forward and support the claim. 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend fell 
short of what he desired. Did hon. 
Members know what it was? By the 
law in Ireland, Guardians could give 
outdoor relief in cases where a man was 
disabled from work by sickness or acci- 
dent; and the Amendment proposed 
that the Guardians should have power 
to give that relief to the destitute who 
were not disabled, but starving from 
want of work, and yet this discretionary 
power was refused. This grant of 
£50,000 was to be taken from an Irish 
fund; they did not seek to have it said 
how it should be distributed, but only 
that a discretion should be given to 
Guardians to dole out a few hundred 
pounds in the wretched mountain dis- 
tricts of Donegal, and also that the 
Guardians should not have this power 
for more than two months. Care would 
be taken that the privilege should not 


Mr. Leamy 
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be abused; the Amendment said the 
grant might be made, but it did not 
compel it; the Guardians might grant 
the relief until the harvest ripened, and 
then the Guardians would no longer 
have the power, because the people 
would have the means of supporting 
themselves. And this was to be refused, 
Of course, the Irish Members were too 
small in number to make an impression 
upon the Government that night, and it 
was a sad thing to think that hon. Gen. 
tlemen should come down to the House 
and remain until 3 in the morning, to 
refuse a concession for which Irish 
Members could gain no credit if the 
Amendment were put in the Bill. There 
was no political reason for their action, 
that Englishmen, who had sympathy for 
suffering people in every quarter of the 
globe, and extended their charity to 
every part of the world, should come 
down to the House to prevent a discre- 
tionary power being given to Irish 
Guardians to use Irish money on behalf 
of starving Irish people. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Leamy) did not make full 
allowance for the attitude of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. His hon. Friend 
seemed to think that the condition of 
the poor starving people in Donegal, 
watching the grain ripening while they 
suffered the pangs of hunger, had 
escaped the notice of the Chief Secre- 
tary; but he did not think there was 
anything in the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman from which his hon. Friend 
could form that conclusion. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had, he thought, 
told the House that it would be an ob- 
ject of contemplation — an interesting 
subject for contemplation, so long as he 
had the privilege of misgoverning Ire- 
land from that official Bench. Some 
months ago, he informed the House 
that the Government had adopted a 
certain line of policy ; and as the result 
of the treatment in Donegal, charitable 
priests and ladies were obliged, by beg- 
ging in charitable quarters everywhere 
—of course excluding Government quar- 
ters—to make up for the neglect of 
Government, and by their action they 
saved the lives of hundreds and 0 
thousands in Donegal and other parts 
of Ireland; and while the Government 
made up its mind three months ago to 
face the risk of the people starving; 
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they were now prepared to add a couple 
of months more ; for, said he, in those 
tones of satisfaction that found an echo 
from the Radical admirers of the Chief 
Secretary, even if they were in a starv- 
ing condition they were not in a very 
much worse condition than they had 
been in so for several months previously. 
That was the position of the Chief Se- 
cretary. If these sentiments were held 
by a Cossack savage they would be re- 
garded as barbarous and atrocious; but, 
coming from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Liberal Representative of a Liberal 
Government in Ireland, they were 
humane and like an Englishman. It 
was quite clear that argument was 
thrown away; it was apparent that it 
was utterly useless for Irish Members 
to appeal to a Radical Party whose con- 
sciences were in the possession of a 
Liberal Whip; and he did not know 
really what was to be done, except that 
it might assist his hon. Friends to make 
use of those Benches to talk to the Irish 
people if they were disposed to continue 
the subject to a length at which it might 
properly be discussed, when, perhaps, 
it might help to bring about another 
Monaghan Election before long. But 
it was quite clear that, although nothing 
was asked but that the Boards of Guar- 
dians, or, failing them, the official Board 
in Dublin, should have the power of re- 
lieving persons who were disabled from 
starvation during a short space of two 
months, though nothing more was asked 
than the power to relieve grievous cases 
during a limited period, this was refused 
because the Chief Secretary said, having 
laid down certain rules three months 
ago, the Government could not withdraw 
those rules now, and if the people went 
on to starvation, well, they had always 
been near starvation under a British 
Government, but the subject would con- 
tinue to be one for interesting contem- 

plation. The position of the Irish Mem- 

bers was merely to protest, and he was 
exceedingly sorry they could do no 

more. Such conduct as Her Majesty’s 
Government were adopting in Ireland, 

ifadopted anywhere else in the world, 

would be regarded as ample justification 

or insurrection and rebellion ; it was a 

Policy of spoliation, of cruel murderous 

torture of women and children ; it was a 

Policy of detestable barbarity and mean- 

less; it was a policy that deserved the 

execration and curses of every honest 
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man. But the curses and execrations 
of honest men would always be matter 
of mirth to Her Majesty’s Government, 
until honest men had got physical force 
on their side. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he did not wish 
to detain the Committee at that late 
hour ; but certainly he would, if only as 
a protest, carry his Motion to a Division, 
and see how many Members would 
follow him into the Lobby. Bitter as 
had been the words of his hon. Friend 
who had last spoken, he did not in the 
least exaggerate the feeling that the 
attitude of the Chief Secretary would 
create in Ireland. He had represented 
that thousands of unfortunate people 
were admittedly without means of sup- 
port, and he defied the Government to 
point to anything that the Government 
or the Poor Law had done for them. He 
wanted no victory over the Government 
in the way of putting outdoor relief in 
an Act of Parliament, but some sort of 
pledge that something would be done 
for these unfortunate people, who, up 
to the present, had been trusting to 
private charity for support. In official 
Reports there had been a misrepresen- 
tation of facts, he would not say an 
amount of lying, though that might be 
justified. On these Reports the Chief 
Secretary relied, when he said that things 
were not quite so exceptionally bad as 
in the past four months; but during all 
this time the distress had been in full 
swing. The Chief Secretary seemed to 
think that he (Mr. O’Brien) had no objec- 
tion to the Bill; but he must say that the 
attitude of the right hon. Gentleman on 
the subject convinced him that, whether 
wisely or not, it was only part of the 
plan to substitute for help the expatria- 
tion of the Irish people, to the discourag- 
ing of any other mode of dealing with 
the distress. What was the Bill for? 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted, 
in plain terms, that the hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer) 
had hit the right nail on the head when 
he said the Bill was to pay off old debts. 
It was a Bill to pay some debts already 
incurred by Boards of Guardians, and 
whom would it actually relieve ? It was 
admitted that there were thousands 
wanting relief; but would this Bill buy 
one pound of meal towards relieving 
starvation? Would it give any relief 
until the people went into the work- 
house, and it was known they would die 
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before they would do that? It would 
relieve the ratepayers, not the people in 
distress. But for the Bill, there would 
be nothing left but to declare the Union 
bankrupt, and the landlords would be 
the losers—the persons who all along 
had made light of the distress that they 
might not be called upon to relieve it, 
but who made a long face when there 
was a chance of getting relief from Go- 
vernment. It was the Boards of Guar- 
dians—the landlords and their agents— 
who had persistently followed the Go- 
vernment programme, denying the dis- 
tress, enforcing the workhouse test, re- 
fusing outdoor relief, getting up long 
lists of emigrants, getting the people 
into a better mood for closing with the 
offers of emigration agents—these were 
the people who were to have this pre- 
sent of £50,000. . All he could say was, 
he was heartily sick of appealing to the 
Government on this subject. He did 
not care in what way they phrased it, 
or gave the guarantee; but that the 
process of starvation should not continue 
among thousands of people for two 
months longer—that was his object. 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Covrryey): 
The hon. Member for Waterford did 
not move an Amendment, I think, 
though he intimated his intention of 
doing so. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he did not intend 
to do so. His Amemdment was simply 
to confer a greater discretion upon 
Boards of Guardians; but he did not 
think it was any use moving it. He 
would, however, bring it up on Report, 
when Irish Members would be prepared 
to support it, and to have a discussion of 
some length. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 13; 
Noes 59: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 170.) 


Mr. LEAMY said, he would move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. He did not know whether the 
Government had any great objection 
to it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the word “ pounds,” 
to insert the words ‘‘and no portion of such 
grants shall be applied to the purpose of aiding 
or assisting emigrution.”—(Mr. Leamy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. O' Brien 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, on this point 


he was able to explain tu hon. Members 
the peculiar transactions on account of 
which the Bill was introduced, to show 
them there was no hidden purpose be. 
hind the Bill, and, at the same time, to 
show them how very small a Bill it was 
to attract so much attention. Had the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) 
inserted his Amendment, it would no} 
have been a small matter; but what 
remained was a very small Bill indeed, 
There were three financial principles in 
the Bill, under none of which could any 
money, or would any money, be spent 
in emigration. On the principle contained 
in the 4th clause certain Unions had 
borrowed money, with the approval of 
the Local Government Board. Of these 
Unions, three out of four were Unions 
that had not contributed a single penny 
from their funds, or borrowed a single 
penny for emigration purposes—Bel- 
mullet, Clifton, and Newport—and in the 
fourth Union £500 had been borrowed, 
and none of that had been applied to 
purposes of emigration. The 3rd 
clause contained the power to borrow in 
the future, under the sanction of the 
Local Government Board; and he was 
able to say positively that with regard to 
Unions who might seek to exercise that 
power in future, the Local Government 
Board would not give its sanction to their 
so charging themselves for purposes of 
emigration. Then, the other object of 
the Bill was the relief of the four Unions 
which had borrowed from their debt; 
and he gave an absolute pledge for the 
Government that not one single half- 
penny of the money should be spent, 
directly or indirectly, upon emigration. 
He should consider it a gross breach of 
faith on the part of the Government to 
extend a system of emigration which 
had created so much approbation, and, 
at the same time, some disapprobation, 
without giving hon. Members full and 
fair opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion again, and of refusing or granting 
any further contribution from public 
funds. He was unwilling to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member; be- 
cause it appeared to him, among other 
things, that it could scarcely be intro- 
duced without appearing to imply that 
the House disapproved of the system of 
emigration. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would be content with the expla- 
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| nation and the assurances he had given. 
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Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon.Gen- 


fleman’s strongest objection was that 
it might appear to some people that 
if the Amendment were accepted the 
House disapproved of emigration. Now, 
what was the Amendment? The Bill 
roposed to grant £50,000 to certain 
Tnions, and the Amendment proposed 
that no portion of such grant should be 
applied or spent to aid or assist emigra- 
tion. That was merely a declaration that 
a particular fund should not be devoted 
to purposes of emigration; but in no 
way did it express disapprobation of 
emigration, or refer to any other fund. 
The Chief Secretary said no part of the 
fund should be so applied. Then, where 
was the substantial objection to the 
Amendment? He was not calling in 
question the right hon. Gentleman’s 
word; he was quite willing to trust him; 
but suppose the present Government 
went out of Office—such a thing might 
easily happen—and another Chief Secre- 
tary came in, he might not consider 
himself bound by the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He might pro- 
bably say to Irish Members who got 
up and said there was a promise that 
none of this money should be applied 
to purposes of emigration—‘‘ Oh! many 
things have happened since then. Be- 
sides, the right hon. Gentleman has gone 
into the cold shade of Opposition.” 
Without offering any disrespect to the 
right hon. Gentieman, and without 
lessening the value of his word ever so 
slightly, some better, some stronger as- 
surance, must be asked for. Of course, 
if the word of a Minister was to be 
taken as sufficient, then the House might 
give up passing Acts of Parliament alto- 
ether. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he under- 
stood the undertaking given by the right 
hon. Gentleman was given on behalf of 
the Government; and it was well known 
that if a change of Government took 
place such undertakings were always 
recognized and acted on. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the assurance 
carried no weight whatever. For weeks 
the House had been discussing the Cor- 
tupt Practices Bill, and the Attorney 
General day after day gave assurances 
and opinions ; but, to carry out such as- 
surances, he had been obliged to put 
them into words in the Bill. The At- 
torney General made statements to the 
Committee as clear and explicit as that 
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made by the Chief Secretary, as to what 
was the intention of the Bill; but he had 
to put words into it, clearly showing the 
limitations of the Act, simply because 
the Judges would not, in construing the 
Act, have any regard to what the At- 
torney General might have said; they 
would ‘only have that before them which 
was contained within the four corners of 
the Bill. In the same way must the 
word of the Chief Secretary be regarded 
in relation to this Bill. How unscru- 
pulous Poor Law Commissioners in Ire- 
land were was well known, and they 
would have the working of the Act. 
The Chief Secretary said there would be 
no intention so to use the Act while he 
was at the head of the Board ; then, why 
should he object to put that assurance 
in the Bill? His assurance would bind 
himself in the House ; but they wished 
to bind his successors. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
should like to point out that, in effect, 
the Act would expire on March 31,1884. 
Surely, the hon. Member would allow 
the Government to remain in Office until 
then. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he did not 
think that anyone reading the Bill could 
suppose that the money could be used 
in the way hon. Members apprehended. 
The objects of the Bill were clearly 
stated, and he did not think any stretch 
of the wording would allow it. It was 
clearly imagination on their part. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he wished he 
could agree that it was distinctly stated 
what the money was for; he was at that 
moment. utterly bewildered as to the 
destination of the money. The right 
hon. Gentleman mentioned four Boards 
of Guardians as the destined recipients, 
so far as he understood, of grants under 
the Grants Clause of the Bill; but he 
(Mr. O’Brien) did not know what was to 
be done with the margin of the money 
at all. Of course, anyone would ac- 
cept the guarantee of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but they knew very well 
he was only one partner—a sleeping 
partner—on the Local Government 
Board, which directed its policy to the 
object of driving the people from the 
country by stress of hunger. If, as the 


Chief Secretary said, beyond all doubt, 
it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment that any portion of the money 
should be devoted to emigration, he 
could not, for the life of him, see what 
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was the difficulty in putting it in black 
and white to bind himself, his subordi- 
nates, and successors. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the hon. Member 
for Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson) 
directed attention to the fact that the 
Bill would only be in operation to the 
end of March, and surely, he said, 
the Government would be allowed that 
length of existence ; but he (Mr. Callan) 
did not know that he would allow them 
even that length of time, if the hon. 
Member interested himself in many 
more elections with such disastrous re- 
sults as attended his efforts at Mona- 

han. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not wish 
to interfere ; but he must confess his ex- 
perience of the conduct of the Chief 
Secretary did not encourage his inclina- 
tion to believe his statements with re- 
gard to this or any other question. He 
had already broken his word once in 
regard to this Bill. 

Toe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney) : 
I must call the hon. Member to Order. 
He must retract that statement. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not know 
what the hon. Gentleman meant. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Courtney): 
The hon. Member must retract the state- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would with- 
draw the statement that the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a false statement ; 
but, at the same time, he stated he would 
not bring on the Bill after half-past 12, 
and he had done so. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 8; 
Noes 59: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 171.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, before the clause 
was passed, he would like to elicit some 
definite information as to the destination 
of the money. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man had mentioned four Unions, and 
these were not the most distressed, which 
were to receive the benefit of the Act. 
He would like to know how it had been 
arranged, and whether any other Unions 
would receive anything ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the opera- 
tion of the Bill upon what had taken 
place was confined to the four Unions 


Ur. O Brien 
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named, and the sum borrowed was ve 
small, in amount about £3,000. These 
the Local Government Board would assist 
by the 1st clause ; but when the accounts 
for past distress were wound up, distress 
which had involved a certain number of 
Unions in an amount of expenditure 
that might be fairly called unusual, the 
Local Government Board would take 
into consideration, with the object of 
seeing, in addition to the grants of 1880, 
whether they should assist any em- 
barrassed Unions, or Unions in the way 
of becoming embarrassed, out of this 
sum of money. Hon. Members would 
remember that after 1880 a sum of 
something like £19,900 was, under the 
Relief of Distress Act, given to em- 
barrassed Unions. This sum of £50,000 
was named when the Government 
thought the necessities of the Unions 
would be greater than would probably 
be the case now, and it would enable 
Government to assist Unions to get 
through a period of embarrassment and 
start afresh. The four Unions he had 
referred to would, no doubt, be assisted. 

Mr. LEAMY said, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the debt incurred 
was not more than £3,000 ; so power was 
given to the Commissioners to grant 
£47,000 to other Unions. He had men- 
tioned only four Unions as being in a 
distressed condition, and the amount of 
the debt incurred by them did not ex- 
ceed £3,000; soit seemed to him tie 
sum named was too high, seeing that 
the Church Fund might be applied to 
many other legislative objects. The 
maximum might, he thought, be lowered 
from £50,000 to £25,000, and he did 
not quite seo the object of asking for 
£25,000 when the debt incurred was 
only £3,000. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 59; 
Noes 8: Majority 51. — (Div. List, 
No. 172.) 


Clause 2 (Extension of borrowing 
powers). 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 59; 
Noes 8: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 173.) 


Clause 3 (Power to borrow). 
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Motion made, and Question put, 
«That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 59; 
Noes 8: Majority 51.—(Div. List, 
No. 174.) 

Clause 4 (Confirmation of borrowing 
by Boards of Guardians). 

Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 59; 
Noes 8: Majority 51.— (Div. List, 
No. 175.) 

Clause 5 (Short title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose, which he hoped the 
Government would agree to. It was, in 
fact, to make the Act in consonance 
with its title. It was to make tem- 
porary provision for the destitute poor 
in Ireland, and the short title was the 
“Relief of Unions (Ireland).” He 
would move to leave out ‘‘ Unions,” for 
the purpose of substituting ‘‘ Destitute 
Poor.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Unions,” and insert ‘‘ Destitute 
Poor.” —( Mr. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Unions’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the title in 
the 5th clause properly expressed the 
contents of the Bill. It was precisely 
the purpose of the Bill, which had as its 
main object the relief of distressed 
Unions, 

Mr. CALLAN said, if the title ‘‘ Re- 
lief of Distressed Unions” was the 
proper title, why was that title not given 
when the Bill was introduced? Was 
the first title given to mislead? The 
short title should be in consonance with 
the title of the Bill when introduced. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was not in 
favour of christening the Bill with a 
dishonoured title. It would not be decent 
to say it was for the relief of destitute 
poor in Ireland. It had not been very 
pleasant to the Irish Members to press 
their opposition; but they would have 
failed in their duty if they had held any 
compromise with a Bill they considered 
acruel evasion of the duty of the Go- 








vernment towards the people, thousands 
of whom were in such deep distress in 
Ireland. Month after month had the 
Government been face to face with this 
destitution; the Chief Secretary had 
witnessed and confessed it; the Poor 
Law Inspectors had confessed it, ad- 
mitting that the Poor Law was inopera- 
tive; and then, when the supporters of 
the Government cried shame on the 
Government, after all the Government 
came down with this miserable shuffling 
little Bill, seizing £50,000 of Irish 
money, not to feed the Irish people— 
he did not care what was its purpose; 
its effect would be to relieve Unions 
that were injuring and banishing the 
people. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the Bill was not 
for the relief of the destitute poor. It 
was nothing of the kind. He was cer- 
tain that some of the money would go 
to Unions which joined in the exporta- 
tion of the people to America. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, assuredly 
the objections of his hon. Friends were 
well founded; but his hon. Friend the 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) was 
probably actuated by a desire to main- 
tain the symmetry of the Government 
proposition. Of course, the Bill was not 
for the relief of the destitute poor ; but, 
the Government having started the Bill 
with that description, his hon. Friend 
tried to preserve the hypocritical cha- 
racter of the Bill from the first line to 
the last. It was more with a view to 
artistic effect that he had brought on 
his Amendment. The Bill undoubtedly 
was of a deceptive character. It appeared 
as a Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill; it went 
on to say it was expedient to make tem- 
porary provision for the destitute poor 
in Ireland, and it was not a Poor Reliof 
Bill; but, on the contrary, when an 
Amendment was moved to make tem- 
porary provision for two miserable 
calendar months the Government op- 

osed the suggestion. However, though 
it was almost a pity that the truth should 
be allowed to come in in part of the 
title, on the whole he hoped his hon. 
Friend would consent to withdraw his 
Amendment, and let a Division be taken 
on the clause. It would be impossible 
for him at this stage to invest the Go- 
vernment proposition with any more 
merit than it already possessed. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was one 
thing in regard to the Bill that should 
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be noticed, and that was that the first 
two lines and the last two lines diame- 
trically contradicted each other. He did 
not think that hon. Gentlemen should 
think it strange that he should raise 
doubts as to the veracity of Gentlemen 
who directly contradicted themselves in 
a document they introduced into the 
House. 

Captain AYLMER said, the Chair- 
man had prevented him putting a ques- 
tion, some two hours ago, by which he 
then hoped to prevent a long discussion ; 
but the discussion had now been raised 
upon the title. He was particularly 
anxious to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman—and this was the question 
he wished to put before—whether this 
money was wanted to meet distress 
between the present time and the har- 
vest, or whether it was all to be devoted 
to the relief of former distress ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had stated 
the sum which had been borrowed, the 
total amount being £3,000. That was 
the total amount of borrowed money 
which would be paid off. If there were 
other Unions which had hampered them- 
selves, which could not pay their way, 
or come near paying their way, the Go- 
vernment would consider whether they 
should be relieved. The Unions sure to 
be relieved were the four he had named. 

Captain AYLMER said, then four- 
fifths of the money would be devoted to 
relieving distress between now and the 
taking in of the harvest. He knew there 
was a misunderstanding on the subject 
among hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, they believing that the money was 
going to the payment of old debts. If 
the Chief Secretary would say that 
£40,000 out of £50,000, or, at all events, 
a very considerable proportion, would 
go to relieve distress existing, or likely 
to exist, in the next two months, it 
would stop a long discussion. 

Mr. CALLAN said, his sole object in 
his Amendment was that if the Bill was 
honestly intended the title should be 
that under which it was introduced. 
By his Amendment he had marked the 
divergence in title, one falsifying the 
other. The probable effect of the Act 
would be equally to falsify the assurances 
with which it was introduced and the 
pledges given. He begged to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was sorry the 
Chief Secretary had not yet cleared up 


Ir. Biggar 


{COMMONS} 
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the point raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer), 
The hon. and gallant Member was plainly 
under the impression that the Bill madg 
provision for distress actually existing, 
and which would continue to exist for 
the next two months. Now, he would 
ask the Chief Secretary, was there any 
provision in the Bill that would give 
1 lb. of meal to anyone actually starving 
at the moment, or was the Bill meant to 
do more than to clear off the liabilities 
already incurred ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the probable 
effect of the Bill would be to clear off 
the liabilities already incurred. The 
Bill gave power to Unions that might 
find it necessary for the relief of distress 
to borrow between this and the 25th of 
March, 1884, to do so. He hoped and 
trusted that there would not be such 
distress in Ireland as to give occasion 
for that clause being brought into opera- 
tion; and he thought it probable that, 
as the Government provided against a 
much greater amount of embarrassment 
than had actually occurred, that £50,000 
would not be needed. Such of it as was 
spent would be spent in relieving those 
four Unions, and any others that had 
embarrassed themselves in the relief of 
distress. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was a great master of lan- 
guage ; but he might have said ‘“ Yes” 
or ‘‘No” in answer to the question of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. That ques- 
tion referred to Clause 3, which gave to 
Boards of Guardians power to borrow 
money, and that was altogether inde- 
pendent of the £50,000. He wanted a 
specific answer to the question — was 
any of the £50,000 the Commissioners 
took power to lend to Boards of Guar- 
dians to be spent in the relief of distress 
existing at the moment, or likely to exist 
in the next two months? ‘ Yes” or 
“No.” 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, it might be 
spent in relieving such distress; but 
spent in relief under the present Poor 
Law. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the effect would 
be, in those Unions which were of all 
most affected, that of which he had 
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complained all along. In those Unions, 
owing to extreme poverty, the landlords 
were in dread of being mulcted for out- 
door relief; therefore, in those Unions 
the Act would have no effect at all, but 
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an encouragement even would be given 
to those Boards of Guardians who had 
been refusing to relax the Poor Law 
rules. Nothing absolutely would be 
done for the relief of distress ; but some 
thousands of pounds would go to remu- 
nerating Guardians. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he had voted 
with the Government on the assumption 
that some of the money was going to the 
relief of distress in Ireland; but, as he 
had got to the fact that the money would 
simply go to pay off debts that had been 
incurred, he would give the Government 
Notice that he would oppose the Bill on 
the third reading. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, when that 
was confessedly the object of the Bill, he 
wanted to know why the Bill was intro- 
duced under a deceptive title? Here 
was a Poor Relief Bill, and it gave no 
relief to the poor. It was described in 
the most hypocritical and mendacious 
manner as a Bill to make temporary pro- 
vision for the relief of destitute poor. 
Why, next day there would be leading 
articles in the Press denouncing the con- 
duct of Irish Members who opposed a 
Bill for the relief of destitute poor in 
Ireland! Thus, by false pretences, was 
the opinion of the country turned against 
sympathy for distress in Ireland in a 
scandalous and disgraceful manner. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would not 
answer the epithets of the hon. Member. 
The title of the Bill was perfectly jus- 
tified. The debts these Unions had in- 
curred were debts to flourand potato mer- 
chants, debts incurred for the support of 
people in the workhouses and the infirm 
and persons incapable of labour outside, 
and therefore the Bill was described 
justly as for the relief of destitute poor. 
He quite allowed that hon. Members did 
not agree in the mode of spending it; 
but every penny was well spent in feed- 
ing and clothing destitute poor. As to 
confessions being wrung from the Govern- 
ment, he would remind hon. Members 
that he gave the same explanation last 
Monday when he moved that the Bill be 
allowed to go into Committee. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he would point out 
that the Bill was described as a Bill to 
make temporary provision for the relief 
ofthe poor ; and did that not convey the 
meaning that it was to meet immediate 
Pressing wants? But now the Chief 
Secretary admitted that its object was to 
merely pay off old debts. They had no 
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objection to the Chief Secretary granting 
as much of the £50,000 as was necessary 
to pay off debts ; they had not fought the 
Bill on that ground. What they asked 
from the first stage of the Bill was that, 
while taking £50,000 of Irish money, the 
Government should give some of it for 
the temporary relief of the poor in Ire- 
land. What other object had they in 
their speeches that night ? 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, no charge could 


be brought against them that they had 
any wish to obstruct Business; their ac- 
tion in regard to this Bill was because 
they felt that miserable people in the 
North of Ireland were starving. He 
could not, for the life of him, understand 
why the Chief Secretary should object 
ina Bill taking £50,000 to spend £1,000, 
£2,000, or £3,000 to keep the people 
from starvation. 
time that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Maidstone (Captain Aylmer), who 
usually differed from Irish Members in 
politics, had voted with them on ques- 
tions relating to Ireland of a practical 
nature; but he was grieved to find the 
Liberal Members from Ulster opposed. 
But he supposed the Government were 
persuaded that so long as the Liberal 
Members from Ulster backed them up, 
they must be right, and that they had 
the approval of the people of Ireland. 
He hoped they would regret their harsh 
conduct to the miserable starving people 
of the North of Ireland. 


It was not the first 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question put, ‘‘That the Clause stand 


part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 58 ; 
Majority 49. — (Div. List, 


Motion made, and Question propose d, 


“That the Bill be reported without 
Amendment.” 


Mr. O’BRIEN gave Notice that on 


the Motion for third reading he should 
move that the Bill be re-commiited, 
with a view to the insertion of clauses 
making temporary provision for the des - 
titute poor in Donegal County. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :— Ayes 59 ; 
Majority 52.— (Div. List, 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 


be read the third time upon Jonday next. 
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DETENTION IN HOSPITALS BILL. 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Arthur Hayter.) 
[BILL 247,] SECOND READING. 

i for Second Reading [9th July] 
read. 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, owing to an inadvertence there 
was an error in the Votes in the descrip- 
tion of this Bill. The Votes did not 
agree with the Notice he gave, and 
which was assented to by the House. 
In order that the Bill might be re-con- 
stituted, he would move that the Order 
be discharged, with the intention of 
introducing a fresh one. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Order for the Second Reading be 
discharged,’’—( Zhe Marquess of Harting- 
ton,)—put, and agreed to. 

Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Leave given to present another Bill 
instead thereof. 





DETENTION IN HOSPITALS (NO. 2) BILL. 


Bill to provide for the Detention in certain 
Hospitals of persons affected with Contagious 
Diseases, and to repeal the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, 1866 to 1869.” 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill 259. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
Four o'clock in the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 6th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Birts — Committee — 
Tramways Provisional Orders * (110). 

Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 6)* (122); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 8)* 
(123); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 10)* (117). 

Third Reading—Registry of Deeds (Ireland) * 
(97), and passed. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
CLYDE DISASTER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH: My Lords, 
seeing the noble Earl opposite in his 


{LORDS} 





of the Pacific. 58) 


which I have given him private Notice, 
It is, Whether the Government intend to 
take any steps to ensure that an inquiry 
will be made into the Clyde catastrophe? 


| From all the information that has been 


published, it is impossible to come to 
any other conclusion than that there 
must have been gross mismanagement: 
and I think the Government should take 
immediate steps to see that a search. 
ing investigation into the circumstances 
should be made. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, on 
receiving the Notice of the noble Vis. 
count I communicated with the Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade, but I 
found it was not a case that will come 
under the Board of Trade. The matter. 
is one that will have to be considered by 
the Procurator Fiscal in Scotland, and I 
have not had time to communicate with 
him sinceI received Notice of this Ques- 
tion. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: I understand 
an investigation is being made, and I 
should like to know if the Report will 
be laid on the Table before the House 
rises? 

Eart GRANVILLE: If the noble 
Viscount will revert to the usual prac- 
tice of giving Notice of his Question, I 
will be glad to do my best to answer 
him. It is very inconvenient to be called 
on to answer Questions of this kind 
without Notice. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
— THE NEW HEBRIDES — OCCUPA- 
TION BY FRANCE.—QUESTION. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH : I hope I 
may be allowed to ask a Question on 
another matter. On coming down to 
the House a telegram from Sydney was 
put into my hands, stating that a French 
gunboat had been sent with orders to 
hoist the French flag on the New 
Hebrides. I should like to know Whe- 
ther the Government have any informa- 
tion on the subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have not had 
time to communicate with my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Derby). If the 
noble Viscount will give Notice, accord- 
ing to the usual practice of the House, 
I have no doubt that my noble Friend 
will answer the Question on another 
occasion. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: I will repeat 
the Question on Monday. 





place, I beg to ask him a Question of 
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INDIA—CRIMINAL LAW—PUNISH- 
MENT OF FLOGGING. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp TRURO, in rising to ask Her 
Majesty's Government, What steps (if 
any) have been taken in regard to the 
abolition of the punishment of flogging 
for minor offences in India; and to ask 
whether any returns on the subject 
will be furnished, and, if so, when? 
said, that it was not until last year that 
an assurance was given in that House 
which led him to believe that some ac- 
tivity had been shown on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government with the 
view of remedying the evils to which 
his Question applied. An assurance was 
given by the then Under Secretary of 
State for India that the subject was re- 
ceiving the attention of the noble Mar- 
quess who at that time presided at the 
India Office. He was inclined to be- 
lieve, from observation of the Indian 
journals, that the noble Marquess had 
acted in the matter with his accustomed 
energy and promptitude. Flogging in 
India was in itself a punishment that 
inflicted the deepest indignity upon the 
Natives, and was the cause of far more 
grievous suffering than corporal punish- 
ment inflicted in this country. The Re- 
turns showed that sentences of flogging 
were passed in India for the most 
trivial offences; while in this country 
flogging was only used to punish the 
most heinous offences, such as robbery 
with violence. He wished to bring be- 
fore the attention of the country the 
dreadful horrors which were perpetrated 
under the British Government in India 
ty the indiscriminate infliction of 
flogging for trivial offences. He had col- 
lected information on this subject from 
public journals enjoying, and rightly 
enjoying, the respect and confidence of 
the Indian public—Zhe Hnglishman of 
Caleutta, Zhe Madras Times, and The 
Bombay Gazette—and the cases which he 
had selected were not old ones, but had 
occurred as recently as 1882. For steal- 
ing eight annas, value 1s., a sentence of 
30 lashes and three years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment had been inflicted. On a 
previous occasion he had been told that 
severe punishments were inflicted be- 
cause the subjects were old offenders. 
The House should remember that they 
Were administering British justice in 


India according to English law, and | 
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there was no such thing in English law 
as accumulative punishments. But even 
if there were, unless for offences of a 
thost grave character, such a punish- 
ment as 80 lashes, administered with a 
cat or rattan, in addition to three years’ 
rigorous imprisonment, ought not to be 
inflicted. The theft of a bottle of whiskey 
was punished with 20 lashes and two 
years’ imprisonment; for stealing seven 
annas, value 10d., the sentence was 30 
lashes and two years’ imprisonment ; 
stealing cloth, value 6s., 25 lashes and 
one year’s imprisonment; the theft of a 
tiffin box, 35 lashes; stealing gold orna- 
ments, value £15, 50 lashes and two 
years’ imprisonment; the theft of a 
pocket-handkerchief, 18 strokes with a 
rattan; stealing a bottie of brandy, 10 
lashes ; stealing a pocket-handkerchief, 
15 strokes and two months’ imprison- 
ment; while a boy of 12 years of age 
received 12 strokes for stealing a bottle 
of Eau de Cologne. The theft of a pair 
of shoes was visited with three years’ 
imprisonment ; and stealing 3d. was 
punished with eight months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and one month’s solitary 
confinement. Stealing a necklace was 
punished by three years’ imprisonment 
and two months’ solitary confinement ; 
stealing 9d., three years’ imprisonment, 
with two months’ solitary confinement. 
To show the inequality of the punish- 
ments, he would point out that for 
stealing £2 10s. only two months’ hard 
labour was given; and for stabbing, 
only six weeks’ imprisonment. The 
theft of £150 and other articles was 
punished with four months’ imprison- 
ment ; while three years’ was given for 
stealing 3d. He did not suppose the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India would justify these cases on the 
ground of cumulative punishments. 
What was the cause of these small 
offences? The cause was the most lament- 
able that could be conceived. It was 
admitted on all hands that these trivial 
thefts took place because 40,000,000 
of the population were in a state of 
chronic starvation. Many of the thefts 
that were committed and punished with 
flogging were committed by the offenders 
for the purpose of relieving the chronic 
hunger from which they suffered. La- 
bourers were only paid 4s. a - week. 
Out of every sum of 5d. expended in the 
purchase of salt, 43d. went to the Go- 
vernment. It was further to be remem- 
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bered that this was in a country where 
£4,000,000 out of the £60,000,000 of 
Revenue was paid as pensions and de- 
ferred pay to persons not resident in the 
country. These circumstances explained 
how it was that the working people wero 
sometimes driven to commit theft. Hun- 
ger was the cause of theirmisconduct; and 
that being so, the British Government 
deserved severe censure for having per- 
mitted the practice of flogging to extend 
to such proportions as it had reached in 
late years. In a recent year there were 
17,032 cases of corporal punishment for 
offences committed in gaols. That was 
an enormous number; and what made 
the matter worse was that the flogging 
in those cases was ordered to be inflicted 
by the prison officers, without the inter- 
vention of any magistrate. He trusted 
that the Secretary of State for India 
would give the House an assurance that 
the punishment of flogging would, in 
the future, be much less frequently re- 
sorted to, if not abolished altogether. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was quite understood in that House that 
when a noble Lord had given Notice 
that he would call attention to one sub- 
ject he was allowed to speak on all other 
subjects, however remote their relevancy 
might be. But his noble Friend behind 
him had extended their Lordships’ pri- 
vilege very greatly on that occasion, for 
he had referred, not only to the subject 
of flogging in India, but to questions 
that had very little connection with the 
subject matter of his Question — such 
questions as the condition of the popu- 
lation of India, the food supply of that 
country, and its taxation, not one of 
which subjects could be discussed ade- 
quately in less than a whole Sitting. If 
his noble Friend wished to have them 
discussed, perhaps he would be good 
enough to give Notice of his intention. 
Passing by the figures of his noble 
Friend, which were not all of them 
accurate, he said that he feared that the 
noble Lord could not have read the 
Papers presented to the House last 
August on the subject of flogging, be- 
cause in those Papers, although he did 
not say that they would remove all the 
censure which the noble Lord had passed 
upon the Government of India, there 
was very full information upon the 
whole question; a statement of the in- 
quiry made by the Indian Government 
on the subject ; the answers of the Local 


Lord Truro 


{LORDS} 
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Government ; the view taken by the In- 

dian Government ; and the despatch of 

Lord Hartington stating his views upon 

the whole question. In order to under. 

stand the present position of the matter 

it was absolutely essential that those 

Papers should be referred to, and his 

natural answer to the noble Lord, there- 

fore, would be—‘‘ Read those Papers,” 

He was not prepared to deny that the 

great amount of flogging which had 

been inflicted in India for minor offences 

was a subject deserving of attention, and 

that it was most desirable to diminish 

the number of such punishments. His 
noble Friend would find, if he would 

look at the Papers, that the Government 

of India quite recognized those conside- 
rations; but the replies received from 
the local Governments disclosed practi- 
cally an unanimity of opinion as to 
the propriety and necessity of retain- 
ing whipping as a form of punish- 
ment. ‘The inhabitants of India had 
always been familiar with that form 
of punishment, and in the opinion of the 
Indian Government the advances made 
by the people in civilization were not yet 
such as would justify the Government 
inabolishing flogging. It was for reasons 
connected with the question of caste, a 
less severe punishment than imprison- 
ment, and it relieved the gaols. It was 
also preferable to imprisonment in that 
it left the bread-winner, supposing him 
to be the offender, with his family. The 
Indian Government, however, thought 
that magistrates of the second class 
should alone have authority to order a 
prisoner to be whipped, and suggested 
other limitations to the punishment. 
The Governor General added that indis- 
criminate flogging should be checked, 
especially in times of distress. Lord 
Hartington approved generally the views 
taken by the Governor General; but he 
added that he desired that the Viceroy 
in Council should take into considera- 
tion the question of a further reduction 
in the class of offences to be punished 
by flogging. That was the last despatch 
on the subject. He had no doubt that 
Lord Ripon’s Government would con- 
sider whether a diminution could not be 
effected in the number of offences for 
which whipping was inflicted ; but while 
it would be necessary to preserve in 
India a punishment which would not 
be necessary in this country, where the 
ways of life and the habits of the people 
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were very different, at the same time 
he strongly felt, as everyone must feel 
who considered the subject, that every 
effort should be made to diminish the 
number of floggings. There was one 
piece of information which would be 
satisfactory to his noble Friend, and 
that was the number of corporal punish- 
ments for gaol offences had been largely 
diminished. While in 1880 the number 
was 17,057, in 1881 it was 8,921, or a 
reduction of 47 per cent. Further and 
more complete Returns would be shortly 
received. The ordinary Returns had 
been received already, but not those for 
which Lord Hartington called, distin- 
guishing the kinds of offences and the 
nature of the punishment. When his 
noble Friend saw those Returns he 
would be better able to judge how far 
an advance had been made towards the 
object he had in view. 

Lorp TRURO said, that he had been 
in communication with a medical man 
who had been 10 years in India, and 
who told him that after seven or eight 
lashes of the rattan, he had seen the 
flesh fly from a man’s back, and that he 
had witnessed scenes really disgusting 
and horrible. It was partly’owing to 
his representations, and the terrible 
nature of the punishment, that he had 
brought the matter before their Lord- 
ships. He had no doubt that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would do their best 
to reduce the punishments; but he 
hoped they should be able to see their 
way to substituting some other punish- 


ment for that of flogging. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS—HOURS OF 
DUTY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorv FORBES, in rising to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, If a Return could 
be obtained of the number of hours in 
theday or week that the railway ser- 
vants were on duty ? said, the subject was 
one of national importance, inasmuch as 
now-a-days all the community were, if 
not travellers themselves, at all events 
deeply interested in the convenience and 
safety of those who were; and it was 
well known that many of the accidents 
that occurred were attributable to the 
long hours that railway servants were 
employed. Quite recently the Irish mail 
escaped from a terriblexaccident by an 
‘gine with two men asleep on it being 
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providentially discovered just in time to 
be removed. While asking for infor- 
mation on this subject, he would like to 
know the powers of the Board of Trade 
in regard to signals, brakes, composite 
trains, and other matters of that kind. 
In regard to brakes, he thought we were 
far behind Continental countries; and 
as to the danger of forming composite 
trains of passenger carriages and goods 
waggons, they had a strong proof in an 
accident that occurred on the Alford 
Branch of the North of Scotland Rail- 
way. He did not make any charge 
against any particular Company, but 
thought he was justified in urging on 
the Government the necessity of intro- 
ducing more stringent regulations. 

Tue Eartor ABERDEEN said, that, 
before his noble Friend answered this 
Question, he should like to be allowed 
to make an observation. The number 
of railway servants in the United King- 
dom was about 240,000, and, therefore, 
the information referred to in the Ques- 
tion would indicate a vast mass of statis- 
ties. He did not mean to suggest that 
it would be impracticable for the Board 
of Trade to obtain from the various 
Railway Companies a copy of their time- 
sheets during some given week; but the 
items ascertained would, if they were 
to be turned to any practical purpose, 
require so many explanatory qualifica- 
tions that the result might become some- 
what uncertain and complicated. A 
pointsman at some local station might 
be nominally on duty for, say, 20 hours; 
but that might be occasioned by the fact 
that he’had to start an early goods train 
at 3 o’clock in the morning, and he 
might then be without actual work till 
many hours later when the regular traffic 
commenced ; and the Railway Company 
would, of course, be entitled to insert 
all such extenuating circumstances. At 
the same time, the general fact remained 
that it was exceedingly common for rail- 
way servants to be employed for periods 
which were undesirably long. That 
might be explained partly by the vary- 
ing and peculiar requirements of rail- 
way traffic, but also he thought by the 
fact that there was a certain attractive- 
ness in railway work, which secured a 
constant and superabundant supply of 
applicants for that kind of employment, 
and that enabled the Railway Companies 
to make terms of a more stringent kind 
than those which were practicable in 
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other kinds of business. What he would 
suggest, as he could not, of course, put 
a formal Question to his noble Friend 
without Notice, was whether it would 
not be quite feasible to arrange that, as 
every casualty on a railway, however 
slight, was by regulation reported to 
the Board of Trade—in the year 188], 
for example, there were 3,734 cases of 
injury to railway servants duly reported 
—it should be at the same time stated 
in the Report for how many hours the 
railway servant, or servants, concerned 
had been employed at the time of the 
occurrence, or what was the average 
length of their day’s work ? 

Lorv SUDELEY: My Lords, this 
question of the hours of employment of 
railway servants has been brought be- 
fore Parliament on several occasions. In 
1877, the noble Duke (the Duke of St. 
Albans) brought in a Bill to limit the 
length of time during which railway 
servants could be employed; it being 
stated to be— 

‘Detrimental to the proper working of rail- 
ways, and dangerous to the public, that the 
hours of employment should be excessive.”’ 
That Bill was discussed by the House at 
some length; but it was thrown out as 
likely to cause needless interference with 
Railway Companies, and becauseit would, 
to a great extent, reduce their responsi- 
bility. The Board of Trade have no 
legislative authority, and can lay down 
no special binding rules in the matter ; 
but they have indirectly great moral 
power. It is found that, when acci- 
dents happen and inquiries are made, 
the publicity given by the Inspectors to 
cases of working overtime is far more 
efficacious on the Companies than any 
law on the subject could possibly be. As 
a matter of fact, the Board of Trade 
have reason to know that, on the whole, 
the Railway Companies are most anxious 
to prevent this sort of irregularities hap- 
pening, and take stringent steps to pre- 
vent them; but it is clear that some- 
times under special circumstances they 
will happen, as, for example, when 
goods trains are delayed from fog, snow, 
and other causes. A few cases, there- 
fore, do sometimes arise, though the 
Board of Trade are convinced they are 
very rare. The case to which the noble 
Lord refers appears to have been due 
solely to the great desire of the men to 
get back to their homes; and they dis- 
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night porter to the effect that they came 
out at 12.45 mid-day instead of 8 o’clock 
that morning. The London and North. 
Western Company state to the Board of 
Trade— 

“The delay to the Irish mail was caused 
through an engineman and fireman falling 
asleep on their engine when returning empty 
without waggons. They reported themselves 
at Bangor to the night foreman and were al. 
lowed to return to Chester. This would not 
have been done if the men had not wilfully 
made a mis-statement to the effect that they had 
commenced work at 12.45 mid-day instead of § 
o’clock. The men stopped in obedience to sig- 
nals at Llanfairfechan and fell asleep. The 
signalman at Llandudno exhibited great pre- 
sence of mind, when the light engine ran 
through that station, in telegraphing to Colwyn 
Bay for the protection of the line. Both driver 
and fireman were asleep, but perfectly sober. 
.... Although a delay of 22 minutes occurred to 
the mail owing to its being stopped at the various 
block points, no danger whatever could arise, as 
the signalman and other servants on duty took 
the usual precautions necessary under the block 
regulations, nor was there any possibility of the 
engine exploding, as the fire had naturally died 
down.” 

There is no doubt the signalmen deserve 
the greatest credit. The policy of Par- 
liament has always been to show that it 
thought it would be a dangerous prece- 
dent to interfere between the employer 
of adult labour and the employed as to 
the number of hours he was to work. It 
has alwaysconsidered it far better toleave 
the responsibility on the right shoulders 
—namely, on those of the Railway Com- 
pany. The whole question of Govern- 
ment taking additional responsibility and 
interfering with the Railway Companies 
was also most fully discussed before the 
Royal Commission in 1878. As regards 
the question raised by the noble Lord 
on the judgment of Major Marindin, 
one of the Board of Trade Inspectors, 
about three years ago, I have not the 
Report by me; but I can say that it is 
the practice of Inspectors to point out all 
matters connected with accidents that 
appear to have tended to cause them. 
There are several occasions on which it 
has been pointed out that mixed trains 
are an element of danger. I have one 
here, in which it is stated that— 

‘‘ Mixed trains are always more or less an 
element of danger; but the risk of accident is 
far greater when the goods waggons are in front 
of the passenger carriages, although, doubtless, 
it is more convenient to place them there for 
shunting purposes.” 


This is not done because the Board of 
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it, but merely, by giving full publicity, 
to let it operate on the Railway Com- 
panies. It must be remembered that it 
is the direct interest of the Companies 
to prevent accidents; and up to a cer- 
tain point there can be no doubt, pro- 
vided you obtain uniformity of practice, 
itis far better for a Public Department 
not to interfere more than is absolutely 
necessary. In the present instance, 
where a strong case has been brought 
to light of a fireman and engineman 
working over hours, the Board of Trade 
consider that it is their duty to point it 
out as a caution to all other Railway 
Companies, to show the great and urgent 
care that is required to prevent over- 
tine. They propose, therefore, to issue 
a special Circular to the Railway Com- 
panies, calling their attention to this 
ease, and to the necessity of providing 
for the regularity of the hours of labour. 
I have only to add that I hope the noble 
Lord will not press for the Return for 
which he has moved. It would be a most 
voluminous document, and, besides being 
very difficult to obtain, would, I believe, 
be found altogether useless. 

Lorv NORTON said, he agreed with 
the noble Lord that, if the Board of 
Trade were to obtain such powers of 
interference, it would be undertaking 
the conduct of the railways, and with 
it the responsibility of their manage- 
ment. The Return asked for might 
very probably not be as voluminous 
as the noble Lord opposite supposed ; 
but there could be no objection to a 
Return of the hours of labour of such 
classes of workmen as engine-drivers 
and signalmen, whose long periods of 
duty were often injurious to their health, 
as well as dangerous to the safety of the 
public. The rule of dividing the 24 
hours into three sections of eight hours 
for signalmen had been departed from 
by the Companies, except in the neigh- 
bourhood of London and other large 
towns. The time was now often divided 
into two equal parts, and thus a signal- 
man had to remain in the box every day 
for 12 hours continuously, with, perhaps, 
a good many signals constantly to attend 
to. He knew of several cases in which 
this stress of duty had injured the health 
and even the sanity of those employed. 
This, of course, involved serious risks to 
the public. He thought there was great 
cause for a general Circular on the sub- 


ject of hours; and, as in the case of 
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continuous brakes, the Board of Trade 
would do well to lay down some general 
standard rules, which would serve as 
tests of responsibility in inquiries about 
accidents. 

Lorp COLVILLE or CULROSS said, 
that the ordinary practice was that the 
drivers and firemen of passenger trains 
were employed from seven to ten hours 
a-day, and those of mineral trains from 
nine to twelve hours; but the fixed 
hours were subject to exceptional delay 
by reason of bad weather. Passenger 
guards did 10 hours’ duty. It was now 
rather the exception for signalmen to 
work the long hours that had been 
stated. At all important stations tho 
time was eight hours; at some out-of- 
the-way places it might be longer. If 
attention were turned to some other em- 
ployments, it would probably be found 
that the hours of work were longer than 
they were on railways. For instance, 
omnibus-drivers in London were on 
duty from 12 to 15 hours a-day. As 
to the inspection of works and bridges 
by the officers of the Board of Trade, as 
he was a Director of the Company that 
was building the new Forth Bridge, 
commenced three months ago, he might 
say that the officers had been there and 
had made a rigid inspection of all the 
material that was to be used in the 
work. 
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OFFICE OF THE GENTLEMAN USHER 
OF THE BLACK ROD. 
RESOLUTION. 


Tux Earn or CAMPERDOWN, in 
rising to move— 

“That the Select Committee on the Office of 
the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod be directed’ 
to inquire into the department of the Gentle- 
man Usher of the Black Rod, with the view of 
ascertaining whether the appointments in that 
department, or some of them, may not in future 
be conferred upon persons who have served with 
distinction in the army or navy or some depart- 
ment of the public service,”’ 
said, he could not bring forward the 
Motion without expressing his deep re- 
gret, in which he was sure their Lord- 
ships shared, that they would never 
again see Sir William Knollys take his 
place in that House. The late Sir Wil- 


liam Knollys led a long career in the 
service of his country and in the service 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and when he was appointed to 
the Office of Gentleman Usher of the 
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Black Rod, the general feeling was that 
he well deserved the tribute that had 
been paid to his services. Sir William 
Knollys was the personal friend of most 
of their Lordships, and, therefore, it was 
not necessary for him to say anything 
further; but he was sure that his name 
would never be mentioned in that House 
with any other feeling but that of the 
deepest esteem and regret. This was 
not the first time that the propriety of 
making this Motion had occurred to 
him; but for obvious reasons he had 
postponed it until it could be discussed 
on some such occasion as that, when 
nothing of a personal character could 
be supposed to be attached to it. The 
offices attached to their Lordships’ 
House were valuable offices. There 
were two principal door-keepers who 
received a salary of £300 a-year; one 
who received £250, and 18 who re- 
ceived salaries from £70 to £170 a- 
year. These appointments were for- 
mally made by the Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod. He himself was not 
in the primary sense an officer of the 
House; he was senior Gentleman Usher 
of the Queen, and was deputed as such 
to attend upon this House. In point of 
fact, he was the representative of Her 
Majesty in that House. Formerly, he 
was paid by fees, which were commuted 
into a salary. Originally, when there 
was only one door, he was the only 
officer admitted into the House during 
the debates, until the increase in the 
number of doors had involved an in- 
crease in the number of door-keepers. 
The appointments were made under the 
authority of the House, which at no 
time relaxed its control over them, and 
they were in no sense attached to the 
office of Black Rod. They were made 
by him simply because the House had 
permitted him to make them. In early 
times the offices were disposed of by 
sale, and a Committee reported with 
satisfaction that the practice had ceased, 
intimating that it ought not to be re- 
vived. The duties attached to the offices 
were not laborious. With regard to 
that portion of his Motion which alluded 
to the Army and Navy, he thought it 
would be admitted that there was a 
growing desire in the country to do 
what was possible to elevate those two 
great public Services in public estima- 
tion by reserving for those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in those Services 
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appointments of the character of those 
under consideration. The civil employ. 
ment of soldiers and sailors had occupied 
the attention of both Houses of Parlia. 
ment; a Committee of the House of 
Commons had reported strongly in 
favour of it; the Commander-in-Chief 
had advocated it; some of the Public 
Departments had recognized the claims 
of soldiers and sailors; and preference 
was given to them at the Admiralty and 
at the War Office respectively. Their 
claims had been urged on a Committee 
of the House of Commons, which had not 
yet reported. If it was urged that the 
appointments in that House must be 
filled by responsible persons, what better 
guarantee of responsibility could there 
be than the training of the Services and 
the recommendation of the commanding 
officers? It seemed to him that there 
was every reason in favour of this 
Motion. There were many of their 
Lordships, and he was one of them, 
who owed their seats in that House to 
the services rendered to the country 
either by themselves or their Prede- 
cessors in the Army and Navy. There- 
fore, he thought it was only right that 
they should seize every opportunity of 
recognizing the debt they owed. Large 
numbers of commissioned officers would, 
he believed, be keen candidates for such 
places. For his own part, he would far 
rather be a principal door-keeper of that 
House with £300 a-year than the Go- 
vernor of a gaol. Yet whenever the 
Governorship of a gaol became vacant 
there was sure to be a large number of 
candidates for the post, including many 
officers in the Army and Navy. He 
was certain that both Services would 
consider the acceptance of this Motion 
by their Lordships as a very great com- 
pliment. He had proposed the Motion 
simply for the reasons he had stated, 
and without any reference to any of the 
present officers of the House. If there 
were anything in the terms that might 
seem to be too stringent he should be 
perfectly willing to accept a change in 
the words. He might mention that he 
did not wish to limit these appointments 
necessarily to persons who had served 
in the Army or Navy. All he desired 
was that candidates from the Army and 
Navy should have a preference given 
to them. In conclusion, he begged to 
move the Motion of which he had given 
Notice, 
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Moved, “ That the Select Committee on the 
Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments and Office 
of the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod be 
directed to inquire into the department of the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, with the 
view of ascertaining whether the appointments 
in that department, or some of them, may not 
in future be conferred upon persons who have 
served with distinction in the army or navy or 
some department of the public service.” —( The 
Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tut Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
entirely agreed with every word the 
noble Lord had said. He had no wish 
to find fault with anything that was 
going on now; but he was of opinion 
that if this Motion were accepted an 
opening would be given to the valuable 
men who were now serving their country 
in the Army and Navy, and there would 
be an immense inducement to men to 
enter and continue in those Services. It 
would, he thought, be a great pity if 
they did not attempt to introduce a 
system of giving such appointments as 
these to naval and military officers. At 
the same time, he should be sorry if it 
were made an exclusive system ; but the 
noble Lord distinctly guarded himself 
against that. He hoped the noble Earl 
at the head of the Admiralty would, on 
behalf of the Navy, support the Motion. 
For his own part, he cordially approved 
it. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, that during 
his connection with the Civil Service 
Commissivn it had fallen to his lot to see 
the excellent characters and the credit- 
able examinations passed by the pen- 
sioners both of the Army and Navy. 
These very deserving non-commissioned 
officers came before the Civil Service 
Commissioners for the very small num- 
ber of appointments which they were 
now able to receive. Such appointments 
were very few, both at the Admiralty 
and the War Office. He felt certain 
that if some scheme, such as his noble 
Friend had sketched forth, could be en- 
tertained by those in authority, it would 
constitute one of the greatest induce- 
ments possible to recruit even a better 
class of men than we had at present in 
the Army and the Navy. The excellent 
testimonials of soldiers and sailors pro- 
duced in Cannon Row had come under 
his notice, and it was a subject of re- 
gret to the Civil Service Commission, of 
which he had the honour to be the head, 
that there were so few of these appoint- 
ments that could be given to them. If 
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the scheme proposed by the noble Earl 
could be entertained, it would be viewed 
by the Civil Service Commissioners with 
the most hearty approbation. 

Tue Eart or NORMANTON aaid, 
there was one point on which he could 
confirm everything the noble Earl had 
said. The noble Earl had remarked 
that he would far prefer to be a door- 
keeper of that House than the Governor 
of a gaol. It had been his evil fortune 
more than once during the last few years 
to act on a Committee appointed for the 
purpose of choosing the Governor of a 
gaol. On one occasion there were up- 
wards of 800 candidates, and he was 
astonished to find that among them 
there were not only subordinate offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, but offi- 
cers of high rank—General Officers 
and Admirals of the Fleet—who were 
most anxious to obtain the appoint- 
ment. On one occasion he was so as- 
tonished that he spoke to one of the 
candidates—an Admiral who had since 
held a high command. He at first 
thought it was impossible that he could 
be aware of what could be the duties of 
the office; but to his surprise the Ad- 
miral told him that he was prepared to 
go through them all, that he could get 
nothing to do, and that he was in the 
greatest possible distress. If this Re- 
solution were carried, he believed it would 
be found that a large number of appli- 
cations would be received, not only from 
non-commissioned officers and men, but 
also from commissioned officers of Her 
Majesty’s Army and Navy. 

Tne Eart or WEMYSS said, the 
evidence adduced before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1876 was strong and conclusive 
as to the important effect on recruiting 
that would be produced by giving civil 
appointments to non-commissioned offi- 
cers. It was recommended that more 
of these places should be placed by 
the Government at the disposal of 
deserving non-commissioned officers. 
At the War Office the number of 
military clerks was very small as com- 
pared with the number of civil clerks. 
He thought that the War Office should 
be entirely manned by soldiers ; and that 
even the higher appointments in that 
Department of the State should be filled 
by officers. Many officers would gladly 
compete for such appointments, espe- 
cially if they found promotion in the 
Army slow. In Germany and France 
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the War Departments were wholly 
manned by soldiers. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Onarr- 
MAN of CommirTTees) said, that the late 
holder of the Office was an officer in the 
Army, and his Predecessor was an Ad- 
miral, and there had been no impedi- 
ment to their appointment because thoy 
were in the Army and the Navy; but it 
might be carrying the matter a little too 
far to say that the Office should not be 
conferred upon any others than officers 
in the Army and Navy. It was surely 
fair that domestic servants throughout 
the country should have opportunities of 
getting these places. The evidence was 
clear that these appointments rested 
with Black Rod, and down to the pre- 
sent time there had been no dissatisfac- 
tion as to the manner in which they had 
been filled up. He did not resist the 
Motion, though he was a little sorry 
that new restrictions should be placed 
upon a public officer at the time of his 
appointment. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it was im- 
possible not to sympathize with those 
who had advocated the cause of the 
Army and Navy on the present occasion. 
He thought, however, that other officers 
in the Public Service besides those in the 
Army and Navy were entitled to con- 
sideration. He was glad the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Redesdale) had given them 
some advice upon the matter. No doubt, 
the habits of discipline acquired by offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy rendered 
them peculiarly fitted for certain situa- 
tions ; but he understood that the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) who 
made the Motion only wished for an 
inquiry into this matter. He thought, 
however, that one subject of inquiry 
should be not only the rewards given, 
but what would be most for the con- 
venience of the House. Some noble 
Lords had pushed their arguments to an 
extreme length. Some of the officers of 
the House had to perform duties of a 
menial character ; and he should himself 
be very unwilling to order a retired 
Admiral or officer in the Army to per- 
form duties of that class. It was, he 
thought, necessary to appoint men who 
could deal with distinguished foreigners 
and ladies when they visited the House; 
and that, no doubt, required a certain 
amount of training, which was not ne- 
cessarily, but might be, possessed bya 
gallant soldier or sailor. Though he 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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adopted the Motion, it would be quite 
understood that it should be an Instrye. 
tion to the Committee to inquire, not 
only into the character of the rewards 
but also as to what was most for the 
convenience of their Lordships’ House, 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN gaid 
he disclaimed any intention of inter. 
fering with the convenience of the 
House, and expressed his gratitude at 
the manner in which his Motion had 
been accepted ; also his willingness that 
the Motion should be adopted in the 
sense placed upon it by the noble Earl, 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock, 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS, 


Friday, 6th July, 18838. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Private Birt (by Order) — 
Third Reading—Goole, Epworth, and Owston 
Railway, and passed. 

Pus.ic Bitts—Second Reading—Settlement and 
Removal Law Amendment [152], deferred. 
Committee—Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Sixteenth Nght]— 

R.P. 

Committee—Report—Companies (Colonial Regis- 
ters) * [185-260]. 

Report—Local Government (Ireland) Provisional 
Order (Limerick Waterworks) * [197]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


icsilgilpeae 
ENNERDALE RAILWAY BILL [Lords). 
INSTRUCTION TO THE COMMITTEE. 
Mr. E. S. HOWARD moved— 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire and report whether the proposed 
Railway will interfere with the enjoyment of 
the public, who annually visit the Lake Dis- 
trict, by injuriously affecting the scenery in 
that neighbourhood, or otherwise; and that 
they have power to receive Evidence upon the 
subject.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that on the part of the promoters of the 
Bill, he was authorized to state that they 
did not intend to offer any opposition to 
this Instruction ; but he thought it was 
right that he should take advantage of 
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the opportunity to explain the circum- 
stances in which he found himself yes- 
terday. A most unusual course was 
then taken by several hon. Members. 
The case had been brought under his 
notice shortly before he entered the 
House, when he was informed that there 
vould be no opposition to the Bill. He 
was, therefore, very much astonished to 
find that an opposition was raised by 
the hon. Member for West Cumberland 
(Mr. Ainsworth), who had presented a 
Petition on his own account against the 
Bill. He held a copy of that Petition 
in his hand, and the grounds on which 
the hon. Member opposed the Bill were 
that the Railway would intercept his 
property in an injurious manner and 
impair its value, and also the value of 
the property of other proprietors in the 
neighbourhood. The hon. Member had 
further alleged that the Bill was not 
promoted for the public interest, but for 
the benefit of private individuals, and 
that the House ought to reject it. 

Mr. SPEAKER wished to point out 
to the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
that he was wandering from the point 
before the House. He must confine 
himself to the Instruction which had 
been moved. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he was coming to that; but, unless he 
stated the circumstances, he did not see 
how he was to make the House compre- 
hend the position in which the matter was 
placed. All he desired was that theHouse 
should know that the opposition to the 
Bill was merely a landowner’s opposition. 
After the hon. Member for West Cum- 
berland had addressed the House yes- 
terday, up rose the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who made another and an 
altogether different statement in regard 
tothe Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the proposed Railway would have 
the effect of spoiling one of the most 
beautiful pieces of scenery in the King- 
dom ; and the question before the House 
to decide on the second reading of the 
Bill was whether it would allow one of 
the most beautiful features of the Lake 
District to be spoilt without further in- 
quiry? Now, that was a question to 
which the hon. Member for West Cum- 
berland, in introducing his opposition to 
the Bill, had never referred in any way. 
The hon. Member himself had never 
suggested that the proposed line of 
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Railway would interfere in any respect 
whatever with the scenery of the district. 
That suggestion came entirely from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford. Unfortunately, he (Mr. Ben- 
tinck) had exhausted his power of ad- 
dressing the House yesterday; he was 
unable to say a word in explanation, and 
that was the reason why he desired to 
do so on this occasion. He totally denied 
the suggestion that the line would in 
any way interfere with the scenery of 
the district, and it was a question for a 
Committee on that Bill to decide. It 
ought not to have been allowed to be 
raised in a mere harum scarum manner 
upon the ipse dizxit of a single hon. Mem- 
ber. He, therefore, reiterated his state- 
ment that the conduct of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
was most unusual. But the matter did 
not rest there, because he found, to his 
great surprise, on going into the Lobby 
that there were with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford several 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
—namely, the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), the President of the Local 
Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), the political Under Secretary 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. J. Holms), 
and the noble Lord the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice), and he believed 
some others. He altogether protested 
against such conduct as this, for never 
during his Parliamentary experience had 
he seen anything of the kind. It wasa 
principle of the House to give the pro- 
moters of such Bills an opportunity of 
being heard, and not to reject such a 
measure as this on the second reading 
on account of the personal grievance of 
any hon. Member. He desired to add 
that he was not one of the promoters of 
the Bill; but he knew the locality very 
well—no one better—and he was per- 
fectly satisfied that it would not do any 
injury to the scenery. However, on 
behalf of the promoters of the Bill, he 
was authorized to say that they courted 
the fullest inquiry in every way; and 
therefore, on their behalf, he did not 
object to the Instruction which had now 
been moved. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN wished, 
before the Question was put, to ask 
whether there was any precedent of a 
similar Instruction? During the time 
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that he had been in the House he had 
never heard of any Instruction of this 
kind being given to a Committee, and 
the House ought to be informed whether 
there was any precedent for the proposal 
now made ? 

Mr. E. 8S. HOWARD said, there was 
a precedent in the case of tlie Man- 
chester Corporation Water Bill. He 
believed that Clause 13 of the Bill re- 
quired the Corporation of Manchester to 
enter into a certain undertaking in 
regard to making certain plantations, in 
order to prevent the scenery from being 
interfered with; and if they failed to 
comply with that provision, there was a 
power to take them before the Justices 
of the Peace. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON knew no- 
thing of the Bill; but the hon. Member 
who moved the Instruction ought to say 
whether there was any likelihood of the 
scenery being destroyed, if it was not 
passed. They ought to have a distinct 
statement whether that was likely to be 
the case or not. He understood the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) to state 
that the promoters did not propose in 
any way to interfere with the scenery, 
and that they altogether disclaimed any 
intention of interfering with it. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that was perfectly correct. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES pointed out that 
there was an Instruction given to a Com- 
mittee almost identical with the one 
which had been moved by the hon, 
Member for East Cumberland (Mr. E. 
8S. Howard). It would be found that 
in the case of the Bill promoted by the 
Corporation of Manchester, which pro- 
posed to take certain portions of the 
Thirlmere Lake, an Instruction was 
given to the Committee to strike out the 
provisions of that Bill which might 
have the effect of destroying the scenery ; 
and unless an Instruction of the same 
kind was given before the present Bill 
was sent to a Select Committee, it would 
be impossible for the Committee to con- 
sider the matter. 


Question put. 
The House divided: Ayes 78; Noes 
42: Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 178.) 





PARLIAMENT—SELECTION. 


Leave given to the Committee of Se- 
lection to make a Special Report :— 


Sir Edward Watkin 


{COMMONS} 
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Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY accord. 
ingly reported from the Committee of 
Selection, That they had discharged Mr, 
Samuel Smith from the Standing Com. 
mittee on Trade, Shipping, and Manv- 
factures, and had appointed in substitu. 
tion Mr. Wills. 


Ordered, That the Special Report do 
lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whe- 
ther the Agricultural Department will 
obtain returns in December showing the 
estimated produce of grain for the year, 
and the number of the different kinds of 
live stock in the Country at that period; 
and, if so, whether he will give instruc. 
tions that the Report of the Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council, which 
is now only obtained on application, 
shall be circulated with the December 
Agricultural Returns ? 

Mr. DODSON: I quite agree with 
my hon. Friend as to the importance of 
obtaining not only a Return of grain 
produce, but of produce of other kinds; 
and several years ago I publicly called 
attention to the fact that Great Britain 
is, as I believe, the only country pos- 
sessing a civilized agriculture which is 
destitute of such Returns. Since the 
Agricultural Department has been es- 
tablished, Lord Carlingford and myself 
have had the whole matter under our 
most careful consideration. But to ob- 
tain reliable grain statistics—and if we 
are to have Government statistics, they 
must be reliable—it will be necessary 
for the Government to begin to collect 
them very much earlier in the year than 
December, and I can hardly say that we 
could this year obtain satisfactory Re- 
turns. As regards the other part of the 
Question, that of obtaining Returns of 
the different kinds of live stock in the 
country in December, I should like 
to be satisfied as to the advantage of 
obtaining a second census of animals in 
the course of a year, as it would involve 
troubling occupiers with a second set of 
Schedules. Before committing myself 
to that, I should like to assure myself 
that it will be worth the trouble and 
expense it would involve, With regard 
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to the latter part of the Question, I 
think the Report of the Veterinary De- 
artment of the Privy Council might 
usefully be circulated when it is issued ; 
put I will make inquiries and see what 
can be done. 

VACCINATION LAWS (GERMANY). 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
statement in ‘‘ the Konigliche Privile- 
girte Berlinische Zeitung,” regarding 
certain tables recently issued by the 
German State Health Office, illustrating 
the working of the Vaccination Laws 
inGermany ; and, whether he will have 
the goodness to procure a copy of the 
tables for the Library of the House ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The at- 
tention of the Local Government Board 
had not previously been called to the 
tables referred to; but they have com- 
municated with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, with a view to a 
copy being obtained for the Library of 
the House. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—MAILS TO 
MAURITIUS. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether a contract has been 
signed with the Mauritius Steamship 
Company, Limited, to run a line of 
steamers to carry mails between Aden, 
Réunion, Seychelles, and Mauritius; 
and, if so, when the contract will com- 
mence ?: 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to my hon. 
Friend, I may say that in September, 
1881, an arrangement was entered into 
with the Mauritius Steamship Company, 
Limited, to carry mails by steamers 
which they announced their intention of 
running between Aden, Réunion, the 
Seychelles, and Mauritius; but after 
much delay, it was found a few weeks 
ago that the Company were not in a 
position to fulfil their engagement in 
a satisfactory manner, and notice was 
given them to consider the negotiations 
as at an end. 


INDIA (BENGAL)—LAW AND JUSTICE 
—MR. BANERJEE. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Government have received Mr. Sun- 
dranath Banerjee’s memorial, praying 
that the question of the legality of his 
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! be referred to the Judicial Committee of 


the Privy Council; and, whether he 
has come to any decision in the matter ? 
Mr. J. K. CROSS: Mr. Banerjee’s 
Memorial has been received, and is 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State in Council at the present time. 


DRAINAGE AND INLAND NAVIGATION 
(IRELAND)—DRAINAGE OF LOUGH 
NEAGH. 

Sm RICHARD WALLACE asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Government propose to take any 
action with respect to the drainage of 
Lough Neagh and the Lower Bann, 
having regard to the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1880 on Inland 
Navigation, and to the deputations 
which recently waited on the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ? 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
has seen the report of Mr. Barton, the 
eminent engineer, with regard to the 
drainage of Lough Neagh and the Lower 
Bann, and the resolution of the Grand 
Jury of the county of Londonderry 
founded on that report, passed at Spring 
Assizes 1883; whether he is aware that 
a large area of land on Lower Bann was 
taxed for drainage purposes for the 
benefit of lands on Upper Bann, which 
lands on Lower Bann are also taxed for 
navigation purposes both inland and to 
the sea, which taxation, to repay large 
expenditure, would be of much less ad- 
vantage if the inland navigation were 
destroyed; and, whether the Govern- 
ment have decided upon the course they 
intend to pursue ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: In answer to the 
hon. Baronets the Members for Lisburn 
and Coleraine, I have to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have been fully 
informed of the views held by the various 
districts and persons interested in the 
question connected with the River Bann. 
The second of these Questions well illus- 
trates the conflicting character of the 
claims to ke reconciled. The matter is 
one which should be settled by mutual 
agreement between the parties concerned ; 
but with a view to suggesting a solution, 
the Government have ordered an imme- 
diate and careful survey of the Lower 
Bann, in the hope that it may be found 
practicable to alleviate the floods with- 
out destroying the navigation, to which 


committal for contempt of court should | some importance seems to be attached. 
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The numerous engineering schemes 
which have been forwarded will not fail 
to receive their due share of considera- 
tion before a decision is arrived at. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE REPUBLIC OF 
STELLALAND—MURDER OF MR. J. 
W. HONEY, A BRITISH SUBJECT, BY 
DUTCH BOERS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to the 
murder in February last by Dutch 
Boers, in the so-called ‘‘ Republic of 
Stellaland,’”’ of Mr. J. W. Honey, a 
British subject; and, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken, or 
propose to take, in order to secure the 
punishment of the murderers, who are 
well known? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The only 
news the Government has is that this 
man Honey was one of the freebooters 
in Bechuanaland, and that he has been 
murdered. He was proclaimed an out- 
law by the Government of Stellaland. 
[Mr. AsHMEAD BartLett: What Govern- 
ment?] ‘The self-constituted Govern- 
ment of Stellaland. ‘The information 
we have is that his murderer is supposed 
to be a man named Ireland, who has 
come into Griqualand West, and the 
officer administering the Government 
there has issued a Commission under 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 35, which is entitled an 
Act for the Prevention and Punishment 
of Offences committed by Her Majesty’s 
Subjects in South Africa, under which, 
if evidence was forthcoming, the men 
would be arrested and tried. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
should like to ask whether we are to 
understand that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regard Honey as one of the free- 
booters of Bechuanaland? [ Mr. Evetyn 
Asu.ey: Yes.] And, secondly, whether 
we were to understand from the answer 
that Her Majesty’s Government recog- 
nized the so-called Republic of Stella- 
land, or the so-called Government of 
Stellaland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The only 
reason why I said anything about the 
self-constituted authorities of Bechuana- 
land is, that this murder was brought 
about because Honey had himself served 
up to that time as an ally, and then 
when he was proclaimed as an outlaw 
he was murdered by the people. 


Mr. Courtney 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: By 
is it not a fact that the self-constituted 
authorities of Stellaland are the Dutch 
freebooters who deprived Montsoia and 
Mankoroane of their territories ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I believe 
the hon. Member is right. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
What we want is an explanation of the 
sort of Government that was established 
in Stellaland. We ought to have some 
clear notion of what it is, and if it was 
recognized in any way by Her Majesty's 
Government ? 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: It is a 
very simple matter. (‘‘Oh, oh!”] I 


have been giving a narrative of facts. 
I cannot see what complication there is. 
The Government have had sent to them 
this proclamation of this so-called Re- 
public, issued by a man called Niew- 
kirk, styling himself President of the 
Provisional Republic of Stellaland, and 
Honey’s name was mentioned as an out- 
law, and soon after that he was mur- 
dered. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What we want to know is the sort of 
people Her Majesty’s Government have 
been corresponding with ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: You can- 
not say we have corresponded with them. 
The document was forwarded to us asa 
public document by the authorities. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—CROWN LANDS BILL. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury, If he will under- 
take not to take the Committee stage 
upon the Crown Lands Bill at a time 
when the opponents of the Bill would 
not have time to state their objections 
previous to the Speaker leaving the 
Chair? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I believethe oppo- 
sition to this Bill is, in reality, directed 
to a couple of clauses, and I would un- 
dertake not to take these clauses in 
Committee without due warning to those 
who opposed them. At this time of the 
Session, I must avail myself of any op- 
portunity that offers to move that the 
Speaker leaves the Chair. 


STATE-AIDED EMIGRATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES — IRISH EMI- 
GRANTS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, 
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Whether any of the emigrants forwarded 
to America by Mr. Tuke’s Committee 
were persons who had been inmates of 
the Belmullet Union Workhouse? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have applied 
to Dublin, and am informed that the 
authorities are in communication with 
Mr. Tuke; but that the right man for 
information is my hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. 8. Bux- 
ton), who has worked with such extra- | 
ordinary and disinterested energy in the 
West of Ireland. He informs me that 
out of the 2,500 emigrated, with the 
circumstances of all of whom he made 
himself intimately acquainted, he knows 
but two families who had been in the 
Belmullet Workhouse. In one case the 
father, Henry Barrett, went out to his 
son at Rose Mountain, Wisconsin; he 
received £9 on landing in America, and 
my hon. Friend has heard from the son 
that the party have arrived safely, and 
are doing well. The other family went 
to Minnesota, and got £6 on landing. 
They left as long ago as March 30. | 
There was, perhaps, a single woman 
besides; but my hon. Friend is pretty 
sure there were no more. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, in reference to | 
a previous reply of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman, that these persons were not | 
ordered to be returned by the American | 
Government on account of their poverty, 
he would like to ask him was it not a! 
fact that the only money they had on 
landing was the £1 or so left after pay- 
ing for their passage money, &c.; and 
he would like further to ask him whe- 
ther any proposal would be made to the 
United States Emigration Commissioners 
toallow these unfortunate people to land, 
with some provision for their mainten- 
ance, instead of having them sent back 
again to the workhouse ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In consequence 
of the suggestions of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
last night, I have drafted a letter, the 
result of which will be that we shall 
ascertain whether the suggestions he 
made can be carried out. Until we 
obtain full information I shall be unable 
to inform the House on what grounds 
these poor people have been sent back. 
They are so few, and the circumstances 
are so very different, that I cannot but 
think that it is not a question of a few 
pounds, but that the United States 
authorities see something about them 
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which make them not satisfactory set- 
tlers. It is impossible to say anything 
further just now. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that some of the Irish 
emigrants whom the American Govern- 
ment have ordered to be sent back to 
Europe are coming back in a ship bound 
for Antwerp ; and, if this is so, whether 
the Irish Government intend to send 
anyone to Antwerp to look after the re- 
turned emigrants, and to provide for 
them a passage to Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have requested 
the Foreign Office to ascertain how this 
matter stands. Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative has been communicated with, 
and has been asked to watch carefully 
what are the steps taken in each indi- 
vidual case. 


Aels. 


1883} 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 

HOUSE — THE SHANNON TRUST. 

‘ Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If the Bill dealing with 
the Shannon Trust, and which was stated 
to be in the hands of the draughtsman 
some months ago, will be introduced 
this Session ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I am sorry to say 
that I must abandon the hope of intro- 
ducing this Bill in the present Session. 
A Bill was drawn; but unexpected diffi- 
culties have presented themselves in 
working out the details, which I will do 
my best to settle in the Recess. 


PETROLEUM ACTS—STORAGE OF 
PETROLEUM. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
directed to the storage of petroleum in 
and near the Metropolis; whether he 
is aware that at the present time there 
is stored at the seven wharves in the 
Metropolitan area 335,000 barrels, equal 
to 13,400,000 gallons, and that at one 
wharf alone on the Thames over 80,000 
barrels, equal to 3,200,000 gallons, are 
stored, mostly in the open air, 15 to 20 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
property, without any adequate protec- 
tion to prevent inflammable material 
flowing into the river and neighbour- 
hood in case of accident; whether such 
storage is under the control of either 
the Government, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, or the Thames Conservancy ; 
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and, if the mode of storing has been 
sanctioned by the Home Office ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, this was, no doubt, a 
matter of great importance, but it was 
one in which the Secretary of State had 
absolutely no authority. The storage of 
petroleum was regulated by the Act of 
1871. Under that Act the Secretary of 
State was not responsible in any way 
for the storage of petroleum, and had 
no official cognizance of the extent or 
condition of the storage in any particu- 
lar locality, nor had he any authority 
in regard to the inspection of the stores. 
The storage was entirely controlled by 
licences granted by the local authority, 
which, in the Metropolitan area outside 
the City, and outside the jurisdiction of 
the Thames Conservancy, was the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The high-test 
petroleums were not subject to any legis- 
lative restriction. It was only the more 
highly inflammable petroleum which was 
subject to any legislation whatever. The 
only authority the Secretary of State 
had was if a licence was refused to a 
trader he might appeal to the Secretary 
of State to enlarge his rights, but not 
restrict them. He had made inquiries 
as to the state of affairs, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had informed 
him that the figures given by the hon. 
Baronet were not very far from the 
mark; that the storage took place 
mainly in the open air; that in the 
case specially referred to in the Ques- 
tion the petroleum was surrounded by 
high embankments, which would pre- 
vent it flowing on to the adjacent lands 
or into the river. Control was only 
provided by the Act over petroleum 
which flashed at lower than 73 degrees. 
Samples were occasionally taken to test 
it in the stores; and it had been ascer- 
tained that out of 155 samples taken in 
the present year, not one flashed below 
73 degrees. He confessed that he had 
long been of opinion that this was an 
unsatisfactory state of things. Some 
time ago he prepared a Bill on the sub- 
ject of petroleum, and it was carefully 
considered, in conjunction with the 
scientific authorities of the Metropolitan 
Board. He need not say that he should 
be glad to introduce such a Bill; but it 
would not be possible to pass it through 
that House, for directly he put the Bill 
down it would be blocked. What he 
proposed to do was to introduce the Bill 


Sir Eduard Watkin 
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into the House of Lords, and io ge 
what course was taken with regard to it 
by their Lordships, and afterwards, if 
possible, to bring it before the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked who. 
ther, a short time ago, the right hon, 
and learned Gentleman did not get a 
Dynamite Bill through both Houses 
in three hours ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yog: 
and if the hon. Member can promise 
that I shall have the same facilities, I 
will endeavour to do the same with this 
Bill. 


In reply to Mr. Artuur O’Connor, 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that petroleum was regulated by the 
Act of 1871. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether it was 
a fact that the Home Secretary had been 
in Office three years, and had taken no 
measures to remedy the state of things 
that he had just confessed now existed ? 
[‘* Order, order !”’] 


[No reply was given. | 


THE IRISH BOARD OF WORKS— 
LOANS. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, If he is aware that Mr. 
Michael Quigley, of Knockjames, Tulla, 
county Clare, applied for a loan of £200 
to the Irish Board of Works as far back 
as February 1880, but has not yet ob- 
tained it; if it isa fact that Mr. Quigley 
is owner in fee of the farm upon which 
he proposed to expend this money, and 
that he also gave two respectable 
farmers as sureties, but that he was 
informed by the Board of Works that 
theyrequired ‘‘ unquestionable security,” 
and what is meant by ‘“ unquestionable 
security,’’ whether it refers to repay- 
ment or application of loan, or both; 
if it is a fact that a sum of £1 13s. 4d. 
is now claimed by the Board of Works 
from Mr. Quigley as ‘ preliminary ex- 
penses,” besides his having to pay an 
engineer £2 10s.; and, if it is a fact 
that delays of this description are of 
common occurrence in the transaction of 
Board of Words business, and that pre- 
liminary charges are in all cases so ex- 
orbitant ; and, if so, whether any steps 
will be taken to remedy these defects in 
the administration of so important a 
Department ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY: Mr. Quigley ap- 
plied for a loan in August, 1880, which, 
after due inquiry, was sanctioned in 
October of that year. In accordance with 
the Rules, he was called upon to name 
sureties for the due application of the 
money, not for the repayment of the 
loan. He first named a man whose 
security was not considered satisfactory ; 
then, after a very long delay, he named 
a priest, who, however, was forbidden 
by ecclesiastical regulations to sign the 
bond; but at last, on the 18th of June, 
he named a sufficient surety, to whom 
the bond has been sent for execution. 
The first instalment will be issued as 
soon as the bond is returned. The pre- 
liminary expenses, for which £1 13s. 4d. 
will be deducted from the first instal- 
ment, are the cost of the advertisements 
required by law and of the registration. 
The Board of Works have no knowledge 
of the other payment mentioned. 


{JuLy 


DWELLINGS OF THE POOR— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government will give an opportunity 
this Session for a discussion upon the 
dwellings of the poor, and especially for 
the consideration of a scheme for the 
provision of houses with land and re- 
creation ground in the rural suburbs of 
the large towns ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to this 
Question, I am bound to say that the 
Government could not engage, in the 
present state of Public Business, to set 
aside any other Business for the purpose 
of such a discussion, or I think I may 
say generally of any discussion, except 
that having regard to legislative mea- 
sures which it is intended to proceed 
with during the present Session. 


SUEZ SECOND CANAL — RUMOURED 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 
Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask a Ques- 

tion of the Government, which is of some 

urgency, and of which I gave private 

Notice to the noble Lord the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

about two hours ago. It is with regard 

to the following notice which appeared 
in the newspapers this morning :— 





_“The following Official Note, drawn up and 
signed by the Secretary of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, was yesterday posted up in their offices at | 


VOL. COLXXXI. [rutrp sexres.] 





6, 1883} of the Pacifio. 


Paris. It was previously submitted to the Eng- 
lish Delegates for their approval :—‘The bases 
of the accord between the Suez Canal Company 
and the English Government being established, 
M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, in compliance with 
the express desire of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
leaves for London with his son, M. Charles 
Aimé de Lesseps, for the consecration of that ac- 
cord.—Marivs Fonrane, Secretary General.’ ”’ 
The Question I wish to ask is, whether 
it is true that Her Majesty’s Government 
have come to an agreement with the Suez 
Canal Company as to the point men- 
tioned in the notice I have just read ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The information 
that I have to give on the part of the 
Government is as follows. In the first 
place, M. Charles de Lesseps has actually 
arrived in London, and M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps is expected in London this after- 
noon, and their arrival here is on the 
express invitation of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment—Her Majesty’s Government 
having thought that matters have reached 
a stage at which personal communication 
between the Chairman and the Vice Chair- 
man of the Company and themselves will 
be conducive to a satisfactory settlement. 
The stage is this—that bases have been 
provisionally agreed upon, which gives, 
as we think, reasonable ground—I do 
not wish to go any further—for hope of 
arriving at a conclusion that may be 
satisfactory to all parties ; but, of course, 
the engagement I previously gave of the 
arriving at no final conclusion without 
publicity still holds good. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the House what those 
bases are ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No advantage 
would arise from entering into that. We 
have not arrived at the point when that 
information could be given. 
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WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC— 
THE NEW HEBRIDES—OCCUPATION 
BY FRANCE. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question of which 
I have not been able to give Notice, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that the French have taken possession of 
the New Hebrides? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 


| I have received a private Notice of a 


similar Question from an hon. Member 
opposite. No information has been re- 


ceived at the Foreign Office; but T may 


say that it is probable that information 
X 
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would arrive in the first instance at the 
Colonial Office; and, having communi- 
cated with the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, I have his authority to 
state that no information on the subject 
has been received. 
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EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to put another Question to the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have offered or 
given any assistance to the Government 
of Egypt with a view to suppress the 
cholera; and, if so, what steps have 
been taken ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE : 
If the House desires information as to 
the measures taken for the suppression 
of the cholera in Egypt, it would be 
better that I should give a short state- 
ment on that subject on Monday. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked whether, when he came to an- 
swer the Question on Monday, the noble 
Lord would be good enough to say whe- 
ther there had been any increase in the 
number of deatlis from cholera at Da- 
mietta and Mansourah; and, whether 
there had been any cases in the Egyp- 
tian Army or among English soldiers in 
Egypt? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The last figures I have received of the 
number of deaths are in a telegram from 
Mr. Cookson, at Alexandria — namely, 
the number of deaths from cholera on 
July 5—at Damietta, 109; Mansourah, 
68; Samanoud, 10; Cherbin, 4; and 
Alexandria, 1; about which there was 
some doubt. As to the other part of 
the Question, we have not heard of any 
deaths from cholera in either the Egyp- 
tian or English Army. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—ANNEXA- 
TION OF NEW GUINEA BY QUEENS- 
LAND. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: In 
consequence of a reply that was made to 
a Question of mine yesterday, I beg to 
give Notice that I will, on the earliest 
opportunity, move the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“That in view of the unanimous desire of 


Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies for the es- 
tablishment of a British Protectorate over New 
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portance of Preventing any Foreign Power 
taking possession of these Islands, this House 
prays Her Majesty’s Government to establish a 
Protectorate over them.”’ 

Mr. CALLAN: In that case I give 
Notice that I shall ask whether the 
French have not just as much right to 
take possession of the New Hebrides as 
the English had to take possession of 
New Guinea ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
That is a matter of opinion which I 
could not answer. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—2>0o— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR. 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bn 7.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 5th July. | 
| SIXTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Disqualification of Electors. 


Clause 32 (List in register of voters 
of persons incapacitated for voting by 
corrupt or illegal practices &e.) agreed to. 


Clause 33 (Notice of paid polling 
agent, &c. and preventing his voting). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, they were im- 
posing, by this clause, an immense num- 
ber of difficulties upon the candidate, 
as well as the Returning Officer and 
other persons engaged at elections. The 
enormous details involved in these opera- 
tions would impose great labour upon 
these individuals, and could not fail in 
some cases to end in default. He thought 
it must be accepted that the object of 
the candidate and election agent was to 
conduct the election with due regard to 
the spirit of the law. 

Tur CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was an Amendment on the Paper 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Hollond), dealing with 
the first part of the clause; and, untl 
that Amendment had been disposed of, 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to be premature. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, his sole 
object was to save the time of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and of the Com- 





Guinea and the adjacent Islands, and the im- 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 


mittee, in discussing this clause. He 
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had a strong impression that the multi- 
tude of details set forth would impair 
the efficiency of the measure; and if 
some of them could be got rid of, he 
believed it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the working of the Bill. He 
would like to see the clause withdrawn, 
for the purpose of reconsideration. 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, he rose to 
move the Amendment standing in his 


name. 

Mr. CALLAN wished to put a ques- 
tion to the Chairman on a point of 
Order. [Cries of ‘‘ Order!” } 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, there was no 
Question before the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was about to 
propose an Amendment. It would be 
quite time enough for hon. Members to 
call him to Order when he had trans- 
gressed the Rules of the Committee ; 
but he was perfectly within his right, 
and was, moreover, acquainted with the 
Bill, of which it appeared to him a good 
many Gentlemen opposite knew nothing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself to the Amend- 
nent which he intended to propose. 

Mr. CALLAN said, there was a great 
difficulty already in counting the con- 
stituency even under the Ballot Act. 
Under the present Bill a candidate would 
have to appoint, under his own hand, a 
polling agent, a clerk, and messenger 
for every polling booth, who must make 
a statutory declaration before a magis- 
trate, and whose appointment must be 
made by 8 o’clock in the morning. It 
would be impossible to carry out this 
portion of the Bill. Let the Committee 
consider for a moment the county of 
Cork, which was 70 miles in length, and 
see how it was possible for the provisions 
of the clause to be complied with. At 
the present day a candidate was bound 
to sign the appointment of every polling 
agent who entered the booth, and that 
agent must produce to the Returning 
Officer a statutory declaration as well 
as his appointment in writing. He be- 
lieved that in the Universities of the 
country the candidate, relying on the dis- 
cretion of his agents, signed these ap- 
pointments in blank. He wished to have 
omitted from the clause the words which 
provided that the election agent should 
send to the Returning Officer before the 
day of the poll a list stating the name 
of every person appointed on behalf of 
the candidate to be a polling agent, 





clerk, or messenger, and specifying whe- 
ther such person was paid or not. As 
to that part of the sub-section which 
required that the list should contain the 
description of every such person, and, 
where he was an elector, his number in 
the register of electors, that he admitted 
to be right and fair ; but he foresaw the 
impossibility of handing to the Return- 
ing Officer before the day of the poll 
the name of every polling agent, clerk, 
or messenger. It would be utterly be- 
yond the power of any candidate or his 
agent to comply with the requirements 
contained in the Ist sub-section. He 
was not speaking in any obstructive 
spirit; he was addressing himself, 
through the Chair, to the President 
of the Local Government Board par- 
ticularly, because he knew that he was 
acquainted with the working of the 
Ballot Act, and was, therefore, aware 
of the enormous difficulties placed in 
the way of candidates in complying 
with the Act. Referring again to the 
county of Cork, he pointed out that there 
were 27 polling places, for every one of 
which the appointment of three separate 
individuals would have to be signed. 
Again, if it were possible to supply the 
names of the polling agents, clerks, and 
messengers to the Returning Officer, 
the election agent would be certainly 
unable to supply them to the candidate 
on the opposite side. He challenged 
any Member of the House, who was ac- 
quainted with the management of elec- 
tions, to say that it was possible in any 
but the very smallest constituency— 
Portarlington, for instance—to comply 
with the requirements of the section. 
Nothing could possibly result from the 
clause but vexation and trouble; for 
instance, what was the use of sending 
in on the day before the poll a list con- 
taining all the details mentioned, and 
requiring that a copy of it should be 
sent to the agent of every other candi- 
date, who would probably not receive it 
until 48 hours after the election? The 
clause imposed such enormous difficul- 
ties in the way of everyone engaged in 
the conduct of an election, and it was, 
moreover, so unnecessary, that he be- 
lieved the mere statement of the case to 
the Attorney General would secure the 
alteration which he desired. At present, 
a candidate had simply to appoint a 
polling agent, clerk, and messenger, and 
send in their names with the statutory 
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declaration to the Returning Officer ; 
but if a personation agent were ap- 
pointed, not only his name, but his ad- 
dress must be given. He thought it 
would be an improvement of the present 
law if a candidate, or his election agent, 
were compelled to give the name as well 
as the address of the persons employed 
at the polling booth; but he could not 
agree to the proposal to place upon the 
candidate and his agent conditions with 
which it was utterly impossible to com- 
ply. He, therefore, proposed to leave 
out the words “‘ before the day of the 
poll.” 

Mr. J. HOLLOND said, that, in that 
case, his Amendment would take prece- 
dence of that of the hon. Member. He, 
therefore, begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
17, after the word “ officer,’’ to insert the 
words “‘oneclearday.”’— (Mr. J. Hollond.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was always 
ready to listen to suggestions coming 
from any Members of the Committee. 
As persons employed as polling agents, 
messengers, and clerks were disqualified 
from voting, it was necessary that some 
information should be given as to the 
persons employed in the manrer speci- 
fied by the clause. He was prepared to 
consider whether, within a reasonable 
time after the election, there might not 
be a Return made with regard to these 
persons; and with that object he was 
willing to adopt the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Amendment 
put down by the hon. Member for 
Brighton was an instance of the complete 
ignorance of Members of that House 
with respect to the actual working of 
elections. One might take a morning 
stroll over the whole constituency repre- 
sented by the hon. Member; but it would 
take a day and a-half to go over his 
constituency, and probably a week to 
cover the county in which it was situated. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, before the clause 
was withdrawn, he wished to point out 
the impossibility of complying with its 
provisions, so far as related to giving to 
Mr. Callin 
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the Returning Officer the names of per. 
sons from whom committee rooms were 
hired on behalf of the candidate, [t 
might be possible in the case of a room 
taken from one individual ; but how, in 
the case of an Association, would jt 
be possible to give a description of 
every one of, say, 15 Directors? If words 
were introduced into the Bill which 
would render it unworkable, it was ne- 
cessary that the Committee should take 
some steps to guard against such conse- 
quences. 

Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether it 
was worth while to disqualify a person 
properly employed at an election? He 
believed that about an equal number 
were employed on both sides, and in that 
case their votes would have no influence 
on the result of the election. 

Mr. WARTON said, that throughout 
the Bill the Government had introduced 
a number of cumbersome and unwork- 
able provisions. In assenting to the 
withdrawal of the clause, he hoped it 
would not be understood that there was 
any agreement on the part of the Com- 
mittee to these small details. He trusted 
that when the new clause came forward 
they would not be told that they had al- 
ready assented to something of the same 
sort. For his own part, he protested 
against these miserable and petty reser- 
vations. 


Clause negatived. 


Proceedings on Election Petition. 


Clause 34 (Time for presentation of 
election petitions, alleging illegal prac- 
tice, 31 & 32 Viet. c., 125). 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that the 
Committee had already agreed to a re- 
duction of five days, and the result was 
that the number of days during which 
a Petition might be presented now stood 
at 89. The Attorney General knew 
that, under the present law, the time 
for petitioning was limited to 20 days; 
and he (Mr. Macfarlane) had not heard 
that any sufficient cause had been shown 
for doubling or even trebling that period. 
He would point out to the Attorney 
General that if the 21 days specified in 
the 1st sub-section of this clause were 
maintained, it would be possible for the 
person petitioned against to sit and vote 
for nearly two months in that House with- 
out having the right to do either the one 
or the other. He should, therefore, feel 
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ithis duty to press the Amendment he 
was about to propose, unless the Attorney 
General would give some sufficient reason 
for this enlargement of the time in which 
a Petition might be presented. He 
thought the proposal in the 1st sub- 
section was unreasonable, because Peti- 
tions were always based upon some act 
which had taken place at the election, 
and not upon anything connected with 
the question of accounts. He under- 
stood that if the expenses of an election 
exceeded the amount which was named 
in the Schedule, the seat of the candi- 
date would be ¢pso facto lost. Hoe asked 
that a reduction of the period of suspense 
during which a Petition might be sent 
in should take place, because he did not 
want to facilitate or assist those electoral 
Micawbers who were always on the 
watch for something to turn up against 
a candidate. Without detaining the 
Committee any longer, he begged to 
move that the number of days specified 
in the sub-section be reduced to seven. 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 29, to leave out the word “ twenty- 
one,” and insert the word “ seven.”’— 
(Ur. Macfarlane.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CROPPER said, he thought it 
would be better to reduce the number 
of days specified. 

Mr. WARTON said, it seemed to him 
they were departing from the existing 
rule, which required a Petition to be 
presented within a certain number of 
days of one definite starting point— 
namely, the day on which the candi- 
date was returned. This system would 
be attended, in his opinion, with several 
curious and objectionable results. He, 
therefore, opposed the departure from 
the existing practice. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out that in 
Ireland a Petition had to be presented 
within 28 days after the Return had been 
lodged in the hands of the Returning 
Officer. That system had been found 
to work satisfactorily, and, as far as he 
was aware, no complaint had ever been 
made against it. Why, then, did the 


overnment propose to prolong this 
period of agony from 28 to 56 days? 
For his own part, he thought the pro- 
posed number of days too many. It 
might be alleged, in favour of the Go- 
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vernment proposal, that the Petition 
might be dependent on the amount of 
the election expenses returned; but he 
thought the election agent would be a 
great fool who should make a Return of 
expenses upon which a Petition could be 
founded. Ifthey gave the candidate an 
opportunity of making a Return before 
the Petition was lodged, they held out 
tohim a great inducement for manufac- 
turing a Return. He thought it better 
to keep to the period of 28 days, which 
had already worked well. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, this was not a 
question which required to be argued 
at very great length. He thought that 
while sufficient time should be given 
for presenting a Petition, hon. Members 
did not desire that it should be pro- 
longed beyond what was absolutely 
necessary. If, to the 35 days already 
provided, they added seven days, as 
proposed by the hon. Member for Car- 
low (Mr. Macfarlane), there would re- 
sult 43 days during which time a Peti- 
tion might be presented. That was 
considerably more than the time at pre- 
sent allowed, and he should be glad if 
the Attorney General could see his way 
to agree to the suggestion. 

Str WALTER Bb. BARTTELOT said, 
he considered that the period of 43 days 
was unnecessarily long. Nevertheless, 
he hoped the Attorney General would 
agree to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that an 
offence affecting the election might occur 
on a false Return being made, and it was 
for that reason the Government took 
that offence as their starting point in 
the present case. ' 

Mr. LEWIS said, that it was evident 
that many hon. Members, having as- 
sisted the Government in making the 
Bill as binding and stringent as possible, 
now wanted to find some means of es- 
caping from it. The seven days proposed 
by the hon. Member for Carlow would 
be insufficient, because longer time 
would be required for the examination 
of Returns and the consultation with 
solicitors and counsel in order to be 
assured that a Petition would lie. There- 
fore, he said, that if'any useful altera- 
tion were to be made of the number of 
days specified in the sub-section, it 
would be necessary that at least 10 or 
14 days should be allowed from the 
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day on which the Returning Officer 
received the Return, within which a 
Petition might be presented. 

Mr. RAIKES said, as he read the 
clause, it related only to Petitions founded 
upon illegal practices, and he gathered 
that it was intended to leave the law 
with regard to corrupt practices in the 
same state as they found it. 

Mr. GORST pointed out that the time 
proposed was practically eight weeks, 
because it was exclusive of Sundays. 
If the Government would reduce this 
to seven weeks he thought they would 
be making an acceptable concession. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that if, as his 
hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) had pointed out, it 
were necessary, in the case of Irish elec- 
tions, to send up to Dublin to examine 
accounts and consult solicitors and coun- 
sel, it would be so because a scrutiny 
was required by the unsuccessful candi- 
date. He asked whether all those ex- 
penses were to come into the maximum 
fixed by the Schedule? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that, under 
the existing law, a Petition on the 
ground of corrupt practices would have 
to be presented within 21 days after the 
election. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, although 
he considered 42 days quite long enough 
for a Petition to be hanging over the 
head of a Member, yet he was entirely 
in the hands of the Attorney General, 
and as he had been asked to accept 14 
days he was willing to do so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Parliamentary Elictions 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, 
line 29, to leave out the word ‘‘ twenty- 
one,’”’ and insert the word “ fourteen.”’ 
—(Ur. Macfarlane.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALLAN said, he hoped he 
should get the assistance of the Attorney 
General and the President of the 
Local Government Board in moving 
the Amendment standing in the name 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Mayne). The next sub-sec- 
tion said— 

“Tf the election petition specifically alleges 
a payment of money, or some other act to have 
been made or done since the said day by the 
member or an agent of the member, or with the 
privity of the member or his election agent in 
pursuance or in furtherance of the illegal prac- 


Mr. Lewis 
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tice alleged in the petition, the petition may be 
presented at any time within twenty-eight days 
after the date of such payment or other act,” 


Now, if the acts referred to did not 
come to the knowledge of the Petitioner 
until after the time specified he would 
be precluded by the clause from pre- 
senting a Petition. But he thought 
that if any payment had been made, or 
act done, in deliberate contravention of 
the Act, that a Petition should be pre- 
sented at any time, and not within 28 
days after it came to the knowledge of 
the Petitioner. During his own candi- 
dature, he was in his sitting room at 
12 o’clock on the night preceding the 
day of election ; some sand was thrown 
up to the window; and a person whom 
he had never seen before came to the 
window and said—‘‘ Mr. Callan, you 
will certainly be beaten by a majority 
of 50; but if you will promise me 
£500, I promise you that you shall be 
returned by that majority.” He did 
not, of course, yield to the temptation, 
and he was defeated by the exact ma- 
jority named by this interesting stranger. 
He knew since then that £500 had been 
paid to this person to corrupt the elec- 
tors of the borough, which was one of 
the most rotten in Ireland. Now, he 
asked, why he should be precluded from 
petitioning in that case after even a 
lapse of 12 months? The fact that the 
money had been paid did not reach his 
ears until six months afterwards. He 
saw no reason whatever for precluding 
him from presenting a Petition, because 
he could not get the necessary proof 
within the prescribed 28 days. The pro- 
posal of the Government was equivalent 
to placing a premium on the conceal- 
ment of illegal practices for the time 
specified. He appealed to the Commit- 
tee to say whether it was not giving an 
absolute bill of indemnity for any illegal 
practices that could be kept secret for 
28 days after they were committed? 
For these reasons, he begged to move 
the Amendment standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. 
Mayne). 


Amendment proposed, in page 20, line 
38, to leave out the words ‘twenty-eight 
days,’’ and insert the words “twelve 
months.”’—(J/r. Callan.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Louth would not press this 
Amendment. All that the hon. Member 
had stated with respect to corrupt prac- 
ties was not touched by the clause. 
The law at present was that within 28 
days after the election the Petition might 
pesent in. Some short Statute of Limi- 
tation was absolutely necessary, and the 
time fixed in the sub-section appeared 
to the Government to be reasonable. 

Mr. CALLAN said, it was professed 
by the Government that their wish was 
to put down corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices by this Bill. But why did the Bill 
give an indemnity to a man guilty of 
illegal practices, provided he was able 
to conceal them for 28 days after he had 
committed them ? He would abide by 
the Amendment he had moved, and he 
must say that it did not look very well 
for the pure intentions of the Govern- 
ment to place a premium on the con- 
cealment of illegal practices for 28 days. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 215 ; 
Noes 5: Majority 210. — (Div. List, 
No. 179.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 21, line 
5, after the word “section,” to insert 
the word ‘ first.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


‘ Clause 35 (Withdrawal of election 


petition). 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed to 
omit Section 4, considering the penalty 
too severe for what might be, under 
some circumstances, a trivial offence. 
He would not go into the matter now; 
but he hoped the Attorney General 
wouid, before Report, consider whether 
he could modify the penalty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 21, line 
40, to leave out Sub-section (4).—(J/r. 
H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
(4) stand part of the Clause.” 


Txt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, men were punished 
for misdemeanour, and it was therefore 
important, if possible, to stop this prac- 
tice, which prevailed to a great extent 
in former times. The punishment pro- 


posed was a maximum punishment ; but 
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if the Amendment were withdrawn he 
would consider the matter. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, it might, no doubt, be advisable 
to mitigate this penalty, for if it was 
made too severe there would be great 
danger of another evil which was more 
serious than this—namely, arrange- 
ments before elections that no Petition 
should be presented on either side. 

Mr. ONSLOW suggested that after a 
Petition had been lodged it should be 
held to be the duty of the Petitioners to 
proceed. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was the law 
at present, for a Petition could not be 
withdrawn without the leave of the 
Judge, either for some special reason, 
or for want of sufficient evidence. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it was notorious 
that the law as it stood had been evaded. 
It had been evaded in the present Par- 
liament. Cases were perfectly well 
known, and, therefore, what was the 
use of the Committee passing a clause 
of this most stringent and violent cha- 
racter —hard labour for withdrawal ? 
The withdrawal of a Petition was not 
theft, and it was no offence in itself. 
The Committee had better not incumber 
the Report too much, for there were 
very many questions left for the Report. 
The hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
started hares, and immediately chopped 
their heads off. He did not understand 
the object of making suggestions, and 
then withdrawing them. This was a 
very important matter. He could re- 
member the time when it was a common 
practice for Representatives of both 
sides to meet and withdraw Petitions 
against each other. That was within 
the past 25 years; but it was no longer 
legal. But were they going to send 
men to prison with hard labour for 
doing what Members of that House 
had done—namely, come to an under- 
standing, and then announce the vaca- 
tion of the seat? There should be some 
reasonable punishment; but nothing so 
stringent and violent as this. He should 
support the Amendment, unless the pe- 
nalty was reduced to moderate dimen- 
sions; and if the Amendment was with- 
drawn he should then propose to reduce 
the punishment to simple imprisonment 
by striking out the words ‘with or 
without hard labour,” and give an al- 
ternative of a fine of £1,000. He did 
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not approve of the withdrawal of Peti- 
tions; but what he urged was that there 
ought to be some relation between the 
character of the offence and the extent 
of the punishment. Unless the Attorney 
General would modify the penalty he 
should support the Amendment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
the hon. Member did not realize that 
the country was getting purer and purer 
every year in regard to elections. He 
would suggest to the Attorney Gene- 
ral, if he reconsidered this matter upon 
Report, that he should go a little further. 
This clause only dealt with the with- 
drawal of Petitions; but surely the At- 
torney General was aware that very often 
there was a corrupt practice in regard 
to the withdrawal of a candidature. A 
candidate often came forward, and, on 
receiving his expenses, withdrew his 
candidature. He should be glad if the 
Attorney General would add something 
to deal with that sort of thing. : 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that with 
regard to his starting hares and chopping 
their heads off, his object was to save 
time. He did not object to the prin- 
ciple of this sub-section at all, but 
simply to the excessive penalty it im- 
posed on minor as well as major offences; 
and as the Attorney General had pro- 
mised to consider the matter he thought 
it was the most practical course to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 22, lines 
7 and 8, to leave out the words ‘‘ with or 
without hard labour.” —(Mr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tuz ATTORNEY -GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was in the hands 
of the Committee in respect to this 
matter ; but he would accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he had an 
Amendment to propose, and did not 
wish to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee; but he was dead against hurry- 
ing this Bill through, whatever the 
period of the Session, for it was one 
which might affect every Member, and 
ought, therefore, to have the most 
careful consideration. He thought the 
penalty under this clause a great deal 
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too severe, and should move to reduce 
the term of imprisonment from 12 to ¢ 
months. 


Amendment proposed, in page 22, ling 
8, to leave out the word “ twelve,” and 
insert the word “ six.”’—( Ir. Onslow.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘twelve’ stand part of the Clause,” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (fir 
Henry James) said, he did not think he 
was open to the charge of having rushed 
the Bill through Committee. With re. 
gard to the Amendment, he had already 
given way to what he thought was the 
reasonable proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis); but 
he could not consent to minimize the 
punishment too much, and he hoped the 
Committee would allow him to adhere 
to the term in the clause. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
wished to know why the Director of 
Public Prosecutions was to be appointed 
with the approval of the Attorney Gene- 
ral? He thought that was a bad Pro- 
viso, for it would give a political colour 
to the whole matter. He would move 
the omission of that Proviso pro formd, 
in order to hear the explanation of the 
Attorney General. 

Amendment proposed, in page 22, line 
14, to leave out the words “ appointed 
with the approval of the Attorney Gene- 
ral.”’—(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that personally he 
should be glad if this duty did not de- 
volve upon himself; but at present the 
Director of Public Prosecutions acted 
in all cases under his direction. There 
must be some sort of supervision, and 
by the method proposed there would be 
a double check on the appointment. The 
Director of Public Prosecutions would 
have the right of selection; and if the 
person selected were a fit and proper 
person the Attorney General would never 
vbject to him; but by this mode there 
would be a double check. At present 
the Election Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General. _ 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN agreed with 
the hon. Member that there was too 
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much of this Attorney General law- 
making. ; 

Mz. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hoped the words would be retained, as 
they would provide Parliamentary re- 
sponsibility. ae 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
it very invidious for the Attorney Gene- 
ral to have this power. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had now to ap- 

int all the officials that went down to 
an election trial; and they were subject 
to the approval of Parliament. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Attendance of Director of 
public prosecutions on trial of election 
petition, and prosecution by him of 
offenders). 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON moved to 
insert in page 24, line 26, after “‘ ap- 
prove,” the words— 

“Provided always, That such barrister or 

solicitor shall not be connected by birth or re- 
sidence, or in any other manner, with the con- 
stituency in which the election petition is being 
tried.’” 
He proposed this in the interest of the 
public confidence in the officer sent to 
represent the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, and that he might be above a 
breath of suspicion; and hoped the 
Attorney General would either accept 
the Amendment, or provide some other 
safeguard against any doubt being 
entertained in the locality as to the 
perfect impartiality of the barrister or 
solicitor selected. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 24, line 26, after the word “ap- 
prove,” to insert the words—* Provided always, 
That such barrister or solicitor shall not be 
connected by birth or residence, or in any other 
manner, with the constituency in which the 
dection petition is being tried.”’—(Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mrz. LEWIS said, that when hon. 
Members proposed Amendments they 
should understand the construction of 
clauses. The words ‘connected in any 
other manner” would cover the whole 
tange of the world’s history, and the 
universal connection of mankind. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, he 


should not object to the words “in any 
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other manner” being withdrawn, if 
that would satisfy the hon. Member for 
Londonderry, who always appeared to 
think that if any other Member than 
himself proposed an Amendment he 
must have some interested motive; and 
that when bos locutusest—giving the 
first word in an American sense—when 
he had given his judgment upon the 
matter there was nothing more to be 
said. If the Attorney General thought 
nothing of this sort could be done he 
would withdraw the Amendment; but, 
at the same time, he thought some such 
Proviso should be inserted. 

Mr. CALLAN suggested that baptism 
certificates and vaccination certificates 
should be required, and said it was very 
refreshing to find the hon. Member re- 
buking the hon. Member for London- 
derry, who probably knew more about the 
subject than all the hon. Members op- 
posite, including the bumptious Mem- 
ber for Banbury. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON expressed 
the hope that decency would be pre- 
served in the debate; and he would ask 
the Chairman whether it was in Order to 
describe a Member as the ‘‘ bumptious 
Member for Banbury?” The remark 
did not apply to him, because he did not 
represent Banbury; and entirely in the 
interests of Order he called the Chair- 
man’s attention to the remark. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will, I am sure, feel the propriety of 
withdrawing the expression. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
whether it was Parliamentary to call 
the hon. Member for Londonderry a 
‘* boss.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am not called 
upon to give an opinion upon the 
word. I am not aware that it is an 
English word. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sure every one of 
us wishes to proceed as we have hitherto. 
I appeal to the hon. Member for 
Louth to withdraw the words he had 
used, which are liable to be misun- 
derstood. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that when the 
hon. Member withdrew the offensive 
term he had applied to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry, he would withdraw 
his words, but not until then. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he did not feel 
in any way insulted; on the contrary, 
he regarded it as a highly classical 
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allusion, of which a man might be 
proud. 


Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON said, he 
meant it in that sense. 
Mr. CALLAN said, he meant his 


observations in the same sense. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON moved to omit words in 
the clause, in order to protect localities 
from having all the expenses put upon 
them, if the Director of Prosecutions 
should ask a single question of a 
witness. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 36, to leave out all the words from 
“if” to ‘‘or’’ inline 38.—( Mr. Gibson.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, the 
subject with which this clause dealt was 
one to which he had given some time 
and attention. The evident intention of 
this clause was the prevention of the 
suppression of evidence, which had often 
occurred in the past. That was avery 
intelligible object; but he thought the 
framer of the clause had hardly seen 
the whole bearing it would have on 
Election Petitions. If agreed to as ‘it 
stood, it would have a great effect in 
discouraging Election Petitions ; and as 
an Election Petition was an initial step 
to the full exposure of electoral im- 
purity, any stumbling block in the way 
of a Petition must assist the extension 
of electoral impurity and illegalities. 
The reason why a defeated candidate 
petitioned against his rival was that he 
wanted the seat for himself, or desired 
another election, at which he might 
hope to gain the seat. They could not 
expect people to petition on the high 
moral ground of exposing electoral im- 
purity; and it was certain that no Peti- 
tioner would take upon himself all the 
trouble and expense, and odium and 
wear and tear connected with a Petition, 
if he thought that so much electoral im- 
purity would be exposed that a Com- 
mission would follow upon the Petition. 
He would wish to unseat his adversary, 
but not to show sufficient reason for the 
Commission reporting the prevalence of 
extensive corrupt practices. If it was 
thought likely that the Director of Pro- 
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secutions would produce evidence against 
the Petitioner and his friends, great 
pressure would be put upon the defeated 
candidate not to present a Petition; and 
so the clause would discourage bond fide 
Petitions. At the same time, he thought 
it was likely to encourage frivolous Peti- 
tions, because many persons, not having 
sufficient evidence themselves, would 
petition on the chance of the Director 
of Prosecutions discovering sufficient 
evidence to unseat the Member. There- 
fore, he thought the clause had better 
be omitted. Later on he should pro. 
pose an Amendment to abolish what 
was at present a great discouragement 
to the production of evidence—namely, 
the fear of disfranchisement, as he be- 
lieved that would be the best way of 
meeting the difficulty. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERSCHELL) said, this provision 
was founded on the recommendations of 
the Committee of 1875; but, in some 
respects, it did not go so far as those 
recommendations. It was pointed out 
by evidence before that Committee that 
one of the great evils was that, although 
evidence came out before an election 
tribunal showing that persons had been 
guilty of corrupt practices, in conse- 
quence of which a Member was un- 
seated, the very people who had com. 
mitted corrupt practices, as a rule, 
suffered no punishment. All their mal- 
practices might be exposed, but they 
went entirely free; and it was felt by 
the Committee to be desirable to let all 
persons know that if an Election Peti- 
tion came about there would probably 
be proceedings against everyone con- 
cerned. At all events, in making a clause 
of this kind they had acted upon the 
strong recommendations of the Commit- 
tee, who went fully into the subject. 
He thought that the fear of what might 
happen to individuals who indulged in 
corrupt practices would be found to have 
a very beneficial result. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, his great 
hope was that the Government would 
persevere in the clause, adopting the 
provision of the Bill to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the electoral system. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
for a great part of the Session he had 
been engaged in one of the Standing 
Committees in the House, and on that 
Committee there had been constant allu- 
sions made to the Public Prosecutor, 
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He was glad to know that the Attorney 
General had found some use for the 
Public Prosecutor; and he trusted that 
this official would, in future, do good 
and useful work. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it appeared to 
him that this was one of the most valu- 
able clauses of the Bill. They ought to 
take care, now that candidates were to 
be liable to such heavy penalties, that 
men who committed illegal offences, thus 
endangering the position of the candi- 
date, should also be severely punished. 
What had been the state of affairs 
hitherto? Why, clearly that Election 
Judges had looked upon these inquiries 
as most disagreeable duties; they had 
sat, perhaps, for a day or two, then a 
case had been proved of corruption ; 
agency had been accepted, by the Judge 
stating that he considered agency proved; 
and at once the counsel on each side 
put their heads together, and absolutely 
crushed inquiry, and although there had 
been persons far more guilty than the 
candidate they had got off scot free. 
That clause would be one which would 
bring under punishment a number of 
people who ought to be punished; and 
he trusted it would have a deterrent 
effect upon the people who, at election 
times, were only too prone to break the 
law. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 87 (Power to Election Court to 
order payment by county or borough or 
individual of costs of election petition). 


Mr. SALT moved the omission, pro 
formd, of Sub-section (2). The effect of 
this section would be that the Court 
might, if it thought fit, order a person 
found guilty of corrupt practices to pay 
the whole or any part of the costs of the 
proceedings before the Court. Now, 
under previous sections they knew that 
& man guilty of corrupt practices was 
liable to imprisonment and to fine, as 
well as to certain civil disabilities. That 
sub-section created another penalty to 
which he might be liable. He (Mr. 
Salt), not being a lawyer, was, perhaps, 
not a person very competent to under- 
stand the details of this matter; but it 
seemed to him that, in addition to suffer- 
ing all the other penalties, a man might 

¢ condemned to pay the whole costs of 
an Election Petition. He did not know 


Whether that was meant or not; but, 
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certainly, it was a proper inference from 
the marginal note—namely— 
‘‘Power to Election Court to order payment 


by county or borough or individuals of costs of 
election petition.” 


Of course, with regard to counties and 
boroughs, there were, no doubt, cases in 
which a community should be charged 
with the costs of the Petition. But, with 
regard to individuals, he thought igno- 
rant persons like himself had a claim to 
know pretty clearly what was intended. 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, to 
leave out Sub-section (2).—(Jir. Salt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press his Amendment. 
In the case of a perfectly innocent candi- 
date, it was strictly unfair that he should 
be called upon to bear the costs of pro- 
ceedings occasioned by the corruption of 
a constituency in which he played not 
the slightest part whatever. Again, if 
a person, against the will of the candi- 
date, corrupted a constituency, why 
should he not bear the costs of the 
inquiry, either wholly or in part? He 
thought many hon. Members would con- 
sider it very unjust that a poor candi- 
date should pay thousands of pounds for 
that which he had endeavoured to pre- 
vent, while the man who committed the 
offence should not be required to pay a 
single farthing. Sub-section 2 was very 
simple. It simply provided that if a 
man should himself have committed an 
offence of a corrupt or an illegal prac- 
tice he might be called upon by the 
Court to pay the costs of, or incidental 
to, any proceeding in respect of the said 
offence. It was only so far as this par- 
ticular act was concerned that it was 
intended he should bear the costs of the 
inquiry. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed to add 
a few words to this clause to remedy a 
great grievance. He cordially agreed 
with the former part of the clause to 
which the Attorney General had just ad- 
verted ; and he thought the Committee 
would quite understand the force of the 
Amendment he was now about to move, 
especially when he had troubled them 
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with a few figures. The first case which 
he would bring under the notice of the 
Committee was one in which the At- 
torney General was involved, and even 
victimized. The Committee would be 
surprised to learn that the eosts of the 
Taunton Petition amounted to no less 
than £9,822; and his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, although 
he had his costs allowed, was, never- 
theless, compelled to put his hands in 
his pocket and pay out something like 
£2,000. At Stroud there were three or 
fourcontested elections within six months 
of one another. According to the Report 
of the Committee, the costs of the first Pe- 
tition amounted to £5,144 ; and the costs 
of the second Petition were, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, £6,889; the costs 
of the third amounted to £12,000; and 
the costs of the fourth Petition were 
£5,155 on the one side, and £6,624 on 
the other, making a total of something 
like £12,000. What he proposed to do 
was to put an end to this scandal by pro- 
viding that a man petitioning against 
an election, and alleging that corrupt 
practices had been committed, and the 
Member defending his seat should be 
placed on the same footing, as if an 
action had been brought in the Superior 
Court, and the costs should be taxed on 
the same scale. He did not think he 
need trouble the Committee with any 
further remarks on this point; and he 
would, therefore, content himself by 
moving to add at the end of the clause— 

“(3.) The rules and regulations of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature with respect to costs 
to be allowed in actions, causes, and matters 
assigned to the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court shall apply to the costs of petition 
and other proceedings under ‘The Parliamen- 
tary Elections Act, 1868,’ and under this Act, 
and the taxing officer shall not allow any costs, 
charges, or expenses that would not be allowed 
in an action in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
the higher scale.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he intended to ask the Attorney General 
a few questions on this matter ; because, 
although they would all agree with the 
principle of the Amendment, he was not 
at all clear in his own mind as to the 
extent to which it was possible to carry 
it out. He had always heard, although 
he spoke from imperfect information, 
that one of the main reasons for exces- 
sive costs of Petitions was the change of 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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venue; in fact, trial on the spot had 
proved more expensive than trial at 
Westminster. Why was this? Because 
of the enormous fees that it had been 
found necessary to pay for the expe- 
rienced and able counsel who were en. 
gaged to support the Petition or defend 
the seat. His own impression was that 
there were many expenses which reall 

depended upon the wish of both sides to 
the Petition to obtain the best possible 
professional assistance in the conduet 
of their case, and that, whatever rules 
they might make, that feeling would 
still guide the parties to an extent far 
greater than in the case of an ordinary 
suit in the Superior Court. If that be 
so, might not the Amendment result in 
this — that, although the taxed costs 
would be smaller than now, the costs 
beyond the taxed costs which would haye 
to be met by the unfortunate person who 
was unjustly attacked, and in favour of 
whom costs might have been given, 
would be found greater than now? If 
this were so, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Fow- 
ler) would be entirely defeated, and the 
future state of things would be worse 
than the past. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there was not the 
slightest doubt that in consequence of 
the change of venue the costs of elec- 
tion inquiries had increased very much. 
In the one case they had to bring wit- 
nesses to London, and in consequence 
of that fact fewer witnesses, no doubt, 
appeared. On the other hand, inasmuch 
as great interests were involved for the 
county, or the constituency, or for the 
borough in question, it was very natural 
the parties wished to have the best legal 
advice they could get. He knew no 
part of professional duty which required 
as great tact as the conducting ot elec- 
tion inquiries. Take the case of a man 
whose honour was involved, and whose 
position in the House of Commons was 
at stake. He naturally got the best 
legal advice to be had, and, if he could, 
would secure the services of the most 
skilled attorney, and the most eminent 
counsel. These professional gentlemen 
had to break off the continuity of their 
professional practice in London ; and in 
consequence of having to separate them- 
selves from their ordinary practice, for 
weeks and sometimes for months, they 
would not undertake the support or de- 
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fence of Election Petitions, unless they 
received extremely large fees. That 
yould continue, do as they would. A 
solicitor would not leave his London 
business, and a counsel would say he 
would not go unless he was properly 
compensated. The client would, there- 
fore, be deprived of the counsel’s ser- 
vices, and, in all probability, would 
have to obtain inferior advice. [ Cries of 
«Both sides!” ] He admitted that both 
sides would, in such a case, have to put 
up with inferior advice; but it would be 
really leaving justice to take its chance. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Fowler) seemed 
to be labouring under some mistake. 
At present the cost of an Election Peti- 
tion were taxed under the Act of 1868. 
The Amendment would, no doubt, re- 
sult in lessening the costs between party 
and party to some extent; but it could 
not prevent a client making a special 
arrangement, under which he would 
have to pay certain given sums for 
counsel, for instance. He believed the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory)—who represented 
the Law Society—had been consulted 
on this matter, and that he was of opi- 
nion that there was no objection to the 
Amendment. He (the Attorney General) 
was sure his Profession would be glad 
tomake any sacrifice which would tend 
to lessen the extravagant cost of Elec- 
tion Petitions, and he thought that they 
might accept this Amendment as a 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had had no 
opportunity of consulting his Colleagues 
in the Law Institution ; but, personally, 
he approved of the Amendment. The 
Amendment would not interfere with 
the employment of the best counsel, as, 
no doubt, the taxing master would take 
areasonable view of the Act, and allow 
higher than the usual fees for the coun- 
sel retained. The Amendment was cer- 
tainly a step in the right direction, al- 
though it might not have any extensive 
operation. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he was glad the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General was prepared to accept 
the Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his speech appeared to 
defend the charging of heavy fees by 
eminent counsel. Eminent counsel, of 
course, had a right to get as much as 
they could; but the Committee must 
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recollect that one of the objects of this 
Bill was to cheapen elections. What 
would be the good of allowing a poor 
man to get elected cheaply, if as soon 
as he was elected a rich man could bring 
an action against him, and involve him 
in very heavy costs? He (Mr. Leamy) 
hoped that in future there would never 
be such a scandal as one Election Peti- 
tion costing as much as £12,000. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLIF 
urged upon the Committee the necessity 
of taking this question into serious con- 
sideration. It would be frequently . 
found that men would get together a 
few hundred pounds to enable them to 
pay the expenses of an election; but 
then a rich man, who, perhaps, had 
been beaten in the election itself, might 
bring a Petition against the successful 
candidate, drive him out of the field, 
and get elected himself. He (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) knew a gentleman 
who many years ago was elected by his 
fellow-citizens in a Cornish borough. 
He was most fairly elected ; but a Peti- 
tion was brought against him, and he 
afterwards stated in that House that he 
knew he would have succeeded in the 
Petition if he had gone before the Com- 
mittee, but that he could not bear the 
expenses even of a successful Petition. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) 
had upon the Paper a clause which 
would be to restrict the power of Peti- 
tions ; and he (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
hoped that that clause might be favour- 
ably received by the Government. The 
ease could be conceived of a rich man 
saying—‘‘I will allow a poor man to 
get elected, but will bring a Petition 
against him, in which he will be unable 
to bear the costs.’’ A poor man’s friends 
might be willing to advance him a few 
hundred pounds necessary to contest a 
constituency ; but he would not be able ° 
to get his friends to assist him in defend- 
ing a Petition. He hoped the Attorney 
General would either propose some 
method himself, or would accept, more 
or less, the fresh clause the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth intended to bring on, by 
which the power of petitioning might 
be limited. He was convinced that, al- 
though they might have the best inten- 
tions. in the world, without some such 
restricting clause their good intentions 
would be nullified. 
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Mr. LEWIS questioned whether the 
Amendment would, in the least degree, 
affect one of the greatest items of ex- 
pense in connection with Election Pe- 
titions—namely, the fees given to the 
eminent counsel who were retained. 
When the House of Commons sur- 
rendered its right to try Election Peti- 
tions, it had to make a choice between 
the convenient and less expensive trials 
up here, and the long weary trials in 
the locality concerned. Probably by 
trials in the constituency itself they 
arrived at the truth more easily; but 
great sacrifices were necessitated. Both 
sides at an Election Petition desired to 
retain the best counsel that could be 
got. Now, there was a Trades Union 
among the Members of the Bar; the 
late Sir Henry Jackson always described 
the Bar as a Trades Union. All the 
leading counsel who used to go to Elec- 
tion Petitions made a bargain amongst 
themselves that they would never go for 
less than 200 guineas for the first day, 
and a refresher of 50 guineas for every 
subsequent day. He (Mr. Lewis) would 
not say that that was an unreasonable 
arrangement to make amongst them- 
selves; but he desired the Committee to 
understand the real difficulty in this 
matter. He (Mr. Lewis) had himself 
put an Amendment on the Paper to this 
clause. He believed the clause would 
turn out to be as impractical as many 
other parts of the Bill, and his Amend- 
ment was simply to test the opinion of 
the Committee upon the matter. He 
considered that it was no use supposing 
that they could narrow the costs of an 
Election Petition by this clause. The 
two greatest items of expense were 
counsel’s fees and payment to witnesses. 
If this clause were passed, the solicitor 
who had to conduct the Petition would 
say to his client—‘‘ Do you wish to have 
Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz? Because, if you 
do, you will be required to pay him so- 
and-so.” Whatever arrangement was 
come to between the counsel and client 
as to fees, no taxing master could touch. 
Now, with regard to witnesses. They 
were, by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
scale, allowed so much a day; but a 
solicitor would say to his client—‘‘ Such 
and such a person cannot be depended 
upon, so you must allow me to be more 
liberal with them.” If a client gave 
special instructions respecting certain 
witnesses, the taxing master could not 
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interfere in the matter. There was no 
doubt that this Bill would leave the 
greatest anomaly and scandal behind— 
namely, the great cost of Election Petj. 
tions ; and he did not see how they werg 
going in any way to diminish this cost, 
Although he was prepared to support 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Foy. 
ler), he could not but believe that its 
effect would be nil. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER denied that 
counsels’ fees were the largest items of 
expense in Election Petitions. For in. 
stance, in the Stroud case out of £5,155, 
the total costs of one of the parties, the 
counsel’s fees amounted to £1,820. Ifa 
man engaged first-class men he must pay 
for them. What he (Mr. Fowler) pro- 
posed to do was to interfere with the un- 
limited discretion of election agents to 
employ whom they liked at enormous 
fees. Personally, he considered there 
were many members of the Junior Bar 
quite as competent to conduct Election 
Petitions as the most eminent counsel. 
He was fully persuaded the Amendment 
he proposed was a step in the right diree- 
tion. 

Mr. STANTON said, it was quite 
true that the costs of the Petitions which 
were heard in his own borough (Stroud) 
were very excessive; but he could not 
see in what way they could have been 
reduced. Eminent counsel were en- 
gaged, and therefore eminent fees were 
paid. In Stroud. the expenses of the 
witnesses, and the long time which the 
trial lasted, were two of the chief causes 
of the great expenditure. The expenses 
of witnesses in election trials were neces- 
sarily large, because it was impossible 
to know what course tho proceedings 
might take ;.it was quite impossible to 
know in what order the witnesses would 
be called. Hon. Members who had had 
much to do with Petitions knew full well 
the way in which they were got up; it 
was well known how every minor act of 
bribery was sought after. It struck him 
that the only way to reduce the enor- 
mous expenditure in Election Petitions 
was to do a very simple thing, and that 
was not to allow anyone whose hands 
were not clean to reap advantage from 
a Petition. He believed that if the Bill 
contained some such provision a stop 
would be put to many Petitions. He 
felt that if in the cases at Stroud the 





Petitioner had known that his own con- 
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duct would have been inquired into by 
the Court, instead of there being four 
Petitions there would only have been one. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there 
appeared to be no doubt that the Amend- 
ment went in the right direction. There 
did, however, exist considerable doubt 
as to how far it did go. The evidence 
given in the Stroud case went to show 
that the larger part of the costs con- 
sisted of something very like treating; and 
he could not see how, by the Amendment, 
this large item of expenditure would be 
stopped. He was informed that if one 
of the parties to the Petition gave 
written authority to the agent managing 
the case to incur certain expenses the 
taxing power of the Court would not be 
able to interfere. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, if a man 
chose to throw his money away it was 
purely his own fault. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the great 
evil was that in the case of a Petition 
the rich man had an immense advan- 
tage over the poor man. They could 
not prevent the rich man engaging the 
best counsel; they could not properly 
deal with the expenditure at election 
trials in the spirit in which they wished 
to deal with it, unless the Government 
would endeavour to find some means by 
which the rich man should not be able, 
by the mere length of his purse, to put 
the poor man at a disadvantage. The 
Amendment might prevent an attorney 
getting too much money; but it would 
not prevent the rich man getting an ad- 
vantage over the poor man. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the only way in 
which the rich and the poor man could 
in this matter be put on equal terms was 
to introduce a scale of fees for counsel. 
He was quite sure any proposition of 
the kind would meet with the most 
bitter opposition from Members of the 
Profession; but notwithstanding that, 
such a proposition would not be without 
precedent. In Bills for the extension of 
the jurisdiction of County Courts scales 
of fees were introduced, under which 
attorneys were allowed 10s., 15s., or 20s., 
as the case might be, for every case in 
which he appeared before the Judge. Why 
should not the same thing be done in 
this case? Why should it not be said 
that any barrister appearing before an 
Election Court should not be allowed to 
claim more than so many pounds a-day ? 
That would prevent the rich man bring- 
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ing down the best counsel from London, 
and paying him, say, £1,000 for his 
services, because the opponent, if he 
were called upon to pay the costs, would 
only have to pay the scale fees. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that if parties 
wished to go beyond any scale of fees 
fixed upon they could not be pre- 
vented from doing so. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, it had 
been stated that the Bill was intended 
to destroy the power of the purse. It 
would certainly do that in regard to the 
election expenses; but if it failed to do 
so in respect to Election Petitions it 
would be of little use. The lament of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Fowler) was that at present Elec- 
tion Petitions resulted in great expen- 
diture. The only remedy was to forbid 
the employment of solicitors and barris- 
ters in election trials. Let the candi- 
dates themselves fight the matter out 
before the Judges; let them dispense 
with all legal advice. This was only a 
desperate suggestion on his part; be- 
cause he saw the lawyers could not agree 
among themselves as to what should be 
done. 

Sm RAINALD KNIGHTLEY said, 
the only doubt there appeared to be was 
as to whether the Amendment would do 
a great deal of good or very little. 
Under the circumstances, the most 
rational course for the Committee to 
pursue would be to agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that the 
practical effect of the Bill would be, on 
the one hand, to lessen the cost of an 
election ; but, on the other, to increase 
materially the expense attending Peti- 
tions. He did not imagine that that 
was the intention of the Government in 
bringing forward the Bill, and he did 
not think that the Bill could be made 
satisfactory or perfect unless they agreed 
with the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite in regard to this question 
of the payment of costs. He was very 
strongly of opinion that unless they 
made the payment under an Election 
Petition the same as other legal pay- 
ments in an action at law, they would 
not have Election Petitions conducted, 
so far as the expenses were concerned, 
upon a reasonable scale; and, in addi- 
tion, it was most probable that the num- 
ber of Petitions would be much greater 
than they otherwise would be. A caso 
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had been brought forward by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J, Balfour) as to the scan- 
dalous treating which had taken place 
in the trial of an Election Petition. He 
thought that was a case in which the 
Public Prosecutor would have only done 
his duty if he had prosecuted the parties 
for treating, seeing that the Petition had 
arisen out of the election proceedings ; 
but he presumed that there was no ma- 
chinery by which the conduct of the 
parties could be brought under the no- 
tice of the Public Prosecutor. Never- 
theless, the conduct of the two candi- 
dates who were having their case tried 
before an Election Judge was open to 
the gravest reprobation. It was clear 
that each was doing his utmost to bribe 
the witnesses to perjure themselves in 
the case. Both of the candidates, and 
their solicitors also, appeared to have 
acted in a highly corrupt manner in 
attempting to encourage perjury on the 
part of the witnesses on both sides. An 
inquiry ought to have taken place; and 
if the law was to be administered at all, 
it should be, as far as possible, adminis- 
tered in a temperate and impartial 
manner; and any attempt to prime wit- 
nesses with strong drink downstairs 
before they were brought in to give 
their evidence appeared to him to bea 
thorough burlesque upon justice; and 
he thought the Judge would have been 
justified in interfering in rather a high- 
handed manner, and in having the par- 
ties brought before him. As to the 
fees, he did not see why an account of 
them could not be delivered as well as 
the expenses. He knew there was a 
strong desire to secure the services of 
some barrister of eminence, whose name 
was often in the newspapers, and who 
had a large practice, although his (Mr. 
Biggar’s) opinion was that the business 
would be much better done by a less 
known andcheaperman. He thoughtthe 
Amendment went scarcely far enough, 
and that it should apply not only to 
the costs between party and party, but 
that no client should be able to contract 
himself out of the provisions of the 
Bill. If he did so, his conduct should 
be condemned, and any payment he 
made should be held to be a corrupt 
—— especially if he paid anything 

eyond the taxed costs as between at- 
torney and client. 


Amendment agreed to. 
alr. Biggar 
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Motion made, and Question proposed 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. M‘COAN moved to add at the 
end of the clause— 

“No Election Petition shall be lodged until 
an abstract of the evidence by which it is pro- 
posed to support it has been submitted to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, and his fiat 
thereon obtained.”’ : 


He gathered that it was the feeling of 
the Committee to keep down the ex. 
penses as far as possible, and to prevent 
the prosecution of frivolous Petitions, 
He therefore proposed to add these 
words to the 4th sub-section of the 
clause. He thought they would meet 
the difficulty, and that they would cer. 
tainly prevent frivolous Petitions. It 
might be objected that the Director of 
Public Prosecutions was acting as a 
subordinate, and was, therefore, to some 
extent, under the influence of the Attor- 
ney General for the time being, so that 
he might have a political bias; but he 
thought that objection would be met by 
the fact that, whether the fiat to pro- 
secute was issued by the Public Prose- 
cutor or the Attorney General, it would 
still be open to Parliamentary criticism, 
and there would, consequently, be an 
ample guarantee that nothing like a 
political job, whether Whig or Tory, 
would be perpetrated. He, therefore, 
submitted this Amendment to the con- 
sideration of the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 385, at the end of the Clause, to add 
the words, ‘‘no Election Petition shall be 
lodged until an abstract of the evidence by 
which it is proposed to support it has been sub- 
mitted to the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
and his fiat thereon obtained.’”’—(Mr. M*‘Coan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) remarked, that if the 
Committee saw what the Amendment 
really amounted to, he was satisfied 
they would be of opinion that it could 
not be accepted. In 1868 the House 
gave up its right to try its own Election 
Petitions to the Judges of the Superior 
Courts ; but he did not think the House 
wished, at the present moment, to g0 
further, and to give up the right to try 
Election Petitions to the Public Prose- 
eutor. How would the Director of 


| Public Prosecutions know whether the 
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evidence upon which he was called to 
act was correct or not? Of course, it 
gould only be developed as the inquiry 


went on. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought there 
was a great deal more in the matter 
than the Attorney General seemed to 
think. The hon. Member who moved 
the Amendment had raised an important 

int in his opening speech—namely, 
whether the Public Prosecutor was an 
independent officer or not? If he (Mr. 
Biggar ) remembered rightly, the present 
Public Prosecutor was a very indepen- 
dent gentleman indeed—a man who 
night be mistaken in his judgment, but 
a man who was always disposed to do 
what he thought for the best. He (Mr. 
Biggar) was of opinion that it was de- 
sirable to make applications of this 
nature to some such person as the Pub- 
lic Prosecutor, and for this reason—that 
one great cause of the excessive expense 
occasioned by the presentation of a Peti- 
tin was that the person who lodged 
the Petition, whether it related to a 
borough or a county election, during 
the whole of its progress was continu- 
ally looking around for evidence to enable 
him to get up his case. The result was 
that a very large amount of expense 
was incurred, and there was a consider- 
able prolongation of the trial. All that 
expense would, in a great measure, be 
obviated if the person proposing to lodge 
a Petition had to make, before some 
preliminary tribunal, a statement of the 
case on which he proposed to found his 
Petition. It might turn out that there 
was no pretence of a case whatever; and, 
in that event, permission to go on with 
the Petition would be refused. He did 
not think, on the other hand, that any 
legal authority would be disposed to 
throw any unreasonable obstacle in the 
way of litigation. On the contrary, the 
Public Prosecutor would probably be 
very easily satisfied in regard to what 
was to be considered a primd facie case. 
But where there was no primd facie 
case, it would be unreasonable to allow 
4 person to lodge a Petition against the 
candidate upon his own responsibility, 
his sole object being to crush his oppo- 
nent by rendering him liable to pay ex- 
cessive costs. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the sense of the 
Committee was against the proposal, 
and he hoped the hon. Member would 
not press it. At the same time, he 
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(Mr. Leamy) had a strong feeling that 
something ought to be done to prevent 
people from recklessly rushing into 
Oourt with Petitions. He would suggest 
that any person who filed a Petition and 
failed to sustain it, should be sent to 
gaol for six months with hard labour. 
The Petitioner would be attempting, to 
some extent, to interfere with the rights 
of the constituency, and would be bring- 
ing serious charges against another per- 
son. Therefore, in any case in which 
he failed to sustain his charge, he ought 
to be sent to gaol. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had no wish 
to waste the time of the Committee, 
either by addressing it at any length or 
by pressing the Amendment to a Divi- 
sion; but, contrary to the judgment of 
the Attorney General, he was of opinion 
that the suggestion embodied in the 
Amendment was not so frivolous as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
think. The intention, at any rate, was 
good—namely, to supply some kind of 
counterpoise to the advantage which a 
rich man might have over a poor man. 
He thought it was worthy of considera- 
tion whether that object could not be 
achieved by some such Amendment as 
this; and he would be glad if the Attor- 
ney General would direct his attention 
to the matter, with the view of proposing 
some means by which this desirable 
end could be accomplished. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Miscellaneous. 


Clause 38 (Engagement as agent of 
person previously found guilty of cor- 
rupt or illegal practice). 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he wished to give an 
explanation with regard to this clause. 
He did not propose to carry the law 
any further than it was now carried by 
Clause 26, so far as it might be deemed 
to be expedient to make theZcandidate 
responsible for the acts of his agent. 
He did not think it right in the case of 
this clause to take the course which the 
Committee took in Clause 26, and he 
would move the omission of the clause 
altogether. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Y | Sixteenth Night. | 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he had placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment to strike 
out this clause; but it would not be 
necessary, of course, to move it now. 
The Attorney General had omitted to 
state that there was one other important 
change which he had proposed to make 
in the law. At one time a disqualifica- 
tion attached to an agent who had been 
found guilty by a jury, and that was the 
only disqualification ; but it was pro- 

osed by this clause, as it stood in the 
Bill, to extend that disqualification to 
any person actually reported by the 
Election Court or by an Election Com- 
mission. It was not a question between 
an agent and a sub-agent as to persons 
who might have been employed, and 
who had been found guilty of corrupt 
and illegal practices, but it applied to 
all persons who had been reported by 
an Election Judge. He thought it would 
have been extremely difficult to justify 
such a proposal. He was glad that the 
Attorney General did not intend to take 
that course, but that he was willing to 
accept the suggestion that the clause 
should be struck out of the Bill. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, there 
was one point of animportant character 
in regard to the clause to which he 
wished to call the attention of the At- 
torney General. -It had reference to 
engaging the services of a man who had 
just been unseated on Petition. ‘The 
words were ‘‘a person personally en- 
gaged.” They all knew that it was 
almost impossible to prove personal en- 
gagement. In his own (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland’s) case a candidate was un- 
seated on Petition. He immediately 
went down to the borough, and intro- 
duced another candidate, and, in point 
of fact, was the main reason of the 
second candidate’s return; but it was 
impossible to prove that he was in any 
way “personally engaged,” and when 
he went into the box he actually swore 
there was no personal engagement be- 
tween himself and the candidate he was 
successful in returning. When the Peti- 
tion was over, and the candidate was 
unseated, within a short time after the 
result of the Petition was made known 
the former candidate, who had been in- 
strumental in returning the second can- 
didate, claimed £1,000 from the Gentle- 
man he had succeeded in getting in, 
which sum that Gentleman refused to 
pay, on the ground that, although he 
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was actually seated, he was only seated 
for a short time; whereupon this person 
issued a writ. He thought the point 
was an important one, and he trusted 
the Attorney General would consider jt, 
in order to insert some provision in the 
Bill to guard against a similar case here. 
after—namely, the use by a candidate 
of the services of a person who had 
just been unseated. It was a great eyil 
that the moment a candidate was un- 
seated he should be able to go down to 
the borough again, in order to nominate 
and actively support another person in 
securing the seat of which he had him. 
self been deprived. He, therefore, 
hoped the clause would not be with. 
drawn at once, and he would move, in 
line 4, the insertion of words to carry 
out the object he had in view. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man cannot do that ; I have already put 
the Question that Clause 38 stand part 
of the Bill. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
had been speaking in opposition to the 
omission of the clause. He wanted it 
to stand part of the Bill, and not to be 
struck out. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Men- 
ber cannot amend a clause after the 
Question has been put that it stand part 
of the Bill. The hon. Gentleman did 
not rise before I put the Question. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
thought the Chairman was mistaken, 
and that he had risen before the Ques- 
tion was put. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the hon. Member 
was inerror. He had himself preceded 
the hon. Member ; but he (Mr. Raikes) 
did not rise until after the Question had 
been put that the Clause stand part of 
the Bill, and he had addressed the Com- 
mittee upon that Question. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 89 (Inquiry by Director of 
Public Prosecutions into alleged corrupt 
or illegal practices). 

Mr. GORST moved, in page 26, line 
15, after ‘‘ prosecutions,” to insert “or 
his assistant.” He wished to point out 
to the Committee that in the early stage 
of the Bill a Motion had been made by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke), and 
strongly supported by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen sitting on the Front Opposition 
Bench, for the establishment of a sum- 
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mary tribunal for the purpose of deal- 
ing with offences against the election 
law at the time they were committed. 
The tribunal proposed by his right hon. 
Friend was a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction, consisting of two Justices of the 
Peace. To that Court great objection 
was taken by the Attorney General, and 
akind of challenge was thrown out by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to his 
opponents. “ Find mea tribunal,” said 
the Attorney General, ‘‘and I will be 
quite ready to fall into your views, and 
seo if anything of the kind can be done.” 
He (Mr. Gorst) did not think that the 
Committee at that time noticed that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had him- 
self found a tribunal in a clause they 
were now coming to. The tribunal 
found by the Attorney General was a 
barrister specially appointed for the pur- 
pose of sitting in the town where the 
election was taking place, and punish- 
ing, by summary procedure, offences 
against the election law. He was not, 
however, going to discuss Clause 40 at 
the present moment; but he intended 
only to move now to add to the words 
“Director of Public Prosecutions” the 
words “or his assistant,” meaning, 
thereby, somebody sent down by the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to pro- 
secute offences against the election law 
by means of the summary tribunal 
which the learned Attorney General pro- 
posed to create. He thought that was 
aconvenient Amendment upon which to 
inquire what the intentions of the At- 
torney General were respecting this tri- 
bunal; and he hoped the relevancy of 
the Amendment would be clearly un- 
derstood. The Attorney General pro- 
posed to established a local tribunal, 
and he (Mr. Gorst) was strongly in 
favour of a local tribunal; but he ob- 
jected to the mode in which his hon. 
and*learned Friend proposed to carry 
out that idea. It seemed to him some- 
thing like shutting the door of the stable 
after the horse was stolen, to send down 
an official to conduct an inquiry six 
months after the election was over. He 
ought to be sent down at the time the 
dection was going on. Apart from the 
question of expense, he did not see any 
difficulty in having a barrister, such as 
was described in Section 40, sent down 
to any borough where corrupt practices 
were taking place, and there would be 
no difficulty in having an assistant of 
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the Public Prosecutor sent down also. 
There would then beatribunalonthespot. 
The Public Prosecutor, or his representa- 
tive, would bein the borough, andit would 
behis duty toseethat the lawwasobserved, 
and then they might have some some 
prospect of seeing an election conducted 
legally, without anything in the nature 
of a violation of the provisions of the 
Statute. That was the reason why in 
foreign countries there was no such 
open violation of the law as that which 
characterized English elections. Abroad 
this sort of violation of the law was un- 
known. The hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. Cowen) had spoken of the 
manner in which elections were con- 
ducted at Breslau, and the hon. Mem- 
ber had drawn a contrast between the 
order and quiet which prevailed in an 
election at Breslau, and the disorder 
and illegality which characterized a 
similar proceeding in an English town. 
Why was that? It was because there 
was no officer in England to see that the 
law was observed. In Breslau, if a 
man were to commit any of the illegal 
acts which were over and over again 
committed at an election in Newcastle, 
or Leeds, he would have the Public 
Prosecutor down upon him, and would 
be sent to prison for openly violating 
the law; whereas in an English consti- 
tuency there was nobody to see the law 
put in force, and no local tribunal to 
take cognizance of the offence. The 
consequence was that tho law was fre- 
quently violated before the eyes of 
everybody. There was nobody to en- 
force it, and it was broken in a manner 
which was scandalous to their civiliza- 
tion. He therefore begged, for the 
purpose of raising the question whether 
there ought not to be a legal adminis- 
tration of the law, to move his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 26, 
line 15, after the word ‘ prosecutions,” 
to insert the words “or his assistant.””— 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had moved 
the Amendment in the present clause. 
He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman misunderstood the object of the 
clause. It was quite correct to say that 
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in an early part of the Bill his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) had raised a 

uestion as to a summary tribunal which 
should deal with offences under the 
Act on the spot. The view of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that there should 
be some tribunal so constituted that if a 
genet was caught red-handed he might 

e tried at once and punished. But this 
clause had nothing to do with that ques- 
tion. While his hon. and learned Friend 
was looking for a Judge, he (the At- 
torney General), in this clause, was look- 
ing for a Prosecutor. If they pursued 
the subject now they would have to dis- 
cuss it all over again upon the next 
clause, which appointed Special Com- 
missioners to make an inquiry whether 
there was reason to believe that a con- 
siderable number of the electors of a 
county or borough had been guilty of 
some corrupt or illegal practice. The 
present clause raised the question of 
placing the prosecution of such persons 
in the hands of a public officer, and of 
not leaving it to private persons. It 
had nothing whatever to do with the 
tribunal, but simply with the institution 
of the prosecution. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the misunderstanding was rather on the 
part of the Attorney General than of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), because the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite 
as much searching, not for a Judge, but 
for a Prosecutor. The object of his hon. 
and learned Friend was this—that they 
ought to have some summary tribunal 
for dealing with these matters; and in 
order that that summary tribunal might 
be of the greatest use, they ought to 
have a Public Prosecutor wherever it 
was required at an election. It was in 
order to make the summary tribunal the 
Attorney General was about to institute 
of some use, that his hon. and learned 
Friend proposed there should be power 
to prosecute before it, and they could 
not have that duty properly discharged 
unless they had a Prosecutor; so that 
his hon. and learned Friend was quite 
as much in search of a Public Prose- 
cutor as of a Judge. The question of 
the Judge would come up further on. 

Mr. GORST remarked, that if the 
Attorney General would look at the 
consequential Amendments which ap- 
peared on the Paper, he would find that 
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he (Mr. Gorst) was not open to the 
criticism to which he had been exposed 
Among the Amendments, he proposed 
to add at the end of the clause the fol. 
lowing words :— 

‘Upon the request of any candidate at an 
election the returning officer shall apply to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to appoint an 
assistant to attend during the election in the 
county or borough at which such election ig 
taking place, and it shall be the duty of the 
Director of Public Prosecutions to send forth. 
with such assistant, and to charge his remune- 
ration and expenses to such returning officer, 
The returning officer.shall be entitled to recover 
the sums so charged from the candidates, as part 
of the expenses of the election, in addition to 
the sums allowed to be charged under ‘ The 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) 
Act, 1875.’ ” 

This officer would go down and attend 
elections at the time they were taking 
place, and the officer so sent down 
would make all the necessary inquiries, 
and summon before the proper tribunal 
any person whom he might find offend- 
ing against the law. As the Attorney 
General had placed the question of the 
Prosecutor ‘first in Clause 39, and had 
left the tribunal over until they reached 
Clause 40, he (Mr. Gorst) was obliged, 
of course, to keep the same order. In 
this clause he proposed that there should 
be a Public Prosecutor, and when they 
reached Olause 40 he intended to 
propose that there should be a local 
tribunal. He wished to impress upon 
the Attorney General that there ought 
to be in every constituency in places 
where corrupt practices were known to 
taking place an officer of the law for 
the purpose of seeing that the law 
was observed, and for the purpose 
of putting the law in motion against 
any person, whoever he might be, 
who intended to break the law. He 
was quite certain that until that was 
done in some form or shape they might 
pass what clause they liked, but they 
would never put down corrupt practices 
at elections. The only way in which 
these sort of practices were to be put 
down was by having some person in the 
place in the position of a public officer 
whose duty it would be to watch the 
election. f 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to postpone the con- 
sideration of the Amendment for the 
present. He should like to ask the 
Committee to consider what it was they 
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were called upon to do by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. They were really asked to send 
down a barrister to every election, and 
that meant a barrister of seven years’ 
standing, so that they might probably 
have to send some 400 barristers of 
seven years’ standing down to the diffe- 
rent constituencies to watch the proceed- 
ings. That could not be done without 
incurring considerable expense. And 
what was the barrister to do when he 
reached the constituency? He would 
be a stranger to the constituency, and 
ifhe were sent down to detect bribery 
he would be the last man who would 
be able to do so. He would sit in the 
bar-room of an hotel all day long, and 
would have no information brought to 
him. Was he to act the part of a de- 
tective, or was he to act as the advocate 
of a detective if any case of bribery were 
found out? What was it that his hon. 
and learned Friend meant ? 

Mr. GORST said, he did not see why 
the officer should be a barrister of seven 
years’ standing. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) remarked, that he might 
be a solicitor; but, at present, he did 
not know what the duties were which 
this individual was to perform. If he 
was to institute a prosecution, he must 
be necessarily be a man connected with 
the Legal Profession, and therefore he 
must be a barrister or a solicitor. Did 
the hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
that he was to detect the crime, or that 
he was to prosecute the offender before 
the magistrates when the crime was de- 
tected? It was evident he was not to 
be the Judge and to preside over the 
tribunal, and therefore he must be a 
stranger to the town. 

Mr. GORST asked why he should be 
astranger to the town? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) asked of what use, if a 
person was to be placed in a capacity to 
represent the public, would be the ap- 
esos of a local man, who would 

certain to be a friend to one side, 
and under the influence of one side, and 
could not represent impartial justice as 
the Public Prosecutor would represent 
it? He did not think that the proposal 
Was a practical one, or that it would do 
the slightest good. There could be no 
utility in sending a man down to a con- 
stituency who would know nobody, and 
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who would be supplied with no informa- 
tion, and whose only alternative would 
be to sit in the bar-parlour of an hotel 
all day long. Of what assistance would 
such a man be in discovering or bringing 
to light cases of bribery ? 

Mr. LEAMY saw a further objection 
to this Amendment. If the Public Pro- 
secutor was only to send down his as- 
sistant, they would have that assistant 
roaming about one or two constituencies 
during the election; whereas in other 
constituencies, and perhaps those in 
which his presence was most required, 
there would be no public officer at all. 
He thought the Attorney General had 
shown conclusively that the gentleman 
appointed, whoever he might be, would 
spend the whole of the day in an hotel. 
Who was to come before him? ‘The 
election would last only eight or nine 
hours ; and suppose the police were to 
arrest a man, and bring him before this 
officer on a charge of bribery, or the 
commission of some other corrupt prac- 
tice, unless they could show that the 
man had been receiving or paying 
money, it was very unlikely that the 
Public Prosecutor or his assistant would 
be able to do anything of himself. At 
the same time, he thought it would have 
a very good effect if the constituency 
thoroughly understood that there was a 
person who could seize on any man who 
was guilty of bribery, or of any other 
illegal act; and he (Mr. Leamy) in- 
tended to move a clause later on re- 
quiring the Returning Officer, as soon 
as he received a writ, to publish all the 
sections of this Bill which contained the 
punishment to be inflicted: upon voters 
who were guilty of any of the corrupt or 
illegal practices set forth in the Bill. 
He thought that would have a most 
wholesome effect ; and if an elector had 
staring him in the face the fact that if 
he was guilty of a certain offence he 
would be liable to a certain punish- 
ment he would not be so likely to com- 
mit it. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he en- 
tirely agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) that the establishment of a tri- 
bunal to act on the spot in certain cases 
would unquestionably be one of the best 
provisions which could be inserted in the 
Bill. Indeed, he believed it would do 


more to check corruption than anything 
else they could do. 


All the other pro- 
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visions were of little significance in com- 
parison with that; but, at the same 
time, he failed to see how the Amend- 
ment could accomplish that object. He 
understood his hon. and learned Friend 
to desire to appoint a Prosecutor without 
a tribunal to try the cases. No doubt 
a Public Prosecutor might be a useful 
officer; but he would be an expensive 
one, and might not be necessary, and 
unless they appointed a local Court 
he did not see what value the Amend- 
ment would have. In foreign countries 
a security for the purity of elections 
existed in the fact that alongside of 
all elections was a person engaged in 
watching that no illegal practices were 
committed. His opinion was, that if 
they adopted the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) they 
would do more to put down corruption 
than anything else. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he objected to the 
clause as a whole, and also to the 
manner in which it was proposed to 
carry it out. What would be the posi- 
tion of the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions if he were to go down to make 
inquiry in the way suggested? It was 
quite evident that he would become the 
mere depository of all the tittle-tattle of 
the place on one side or the other. What 
was the necessity of such a provision ? 
As the Bill stood, they had given ample 
power for the presentation of Petitions, 
which was the only resort of persons 
who were discontented with an election. 
In the next clause they appointed Com- 
missioners, and sent them down to the 
constituency: at the instance of an ag- 
grieved Petitioner who desired inquiry. 
They now proposed that, in order to 
check the corrupt practice which might 
have prevailed, an inquiry should be 
instituted by the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Lewis) that the real objection was to the 
clause itself. Although he could not 
support the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend, he certainly couid not 
support the clause. He would not in- 
quire what the object of the next clause 
was; but, in regard to the present 
clause, he thought that its object had 
been misconceived by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Cowen). The Public 
Prosecutor could not try anybody at all. 
He would be simply sent down to the 
constituency to see if he could pick up 
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anybody and send him for trial, and he 
(Mr. Lewis) did not think that was 
sort of thing they ought to sanction at 
all. They ought to rest quite content 
with the eagerness of political partizans, 
without sending down the Public Proge. 
cutor. 

Mr. GORST said, he would ask the 
leave of the Committee to withdraw the 
Amendment, because he had been im- 
pressed by what hon. Members had said, 
that it was not necessary to have a 
Public Prosecutor without a local tri- 
bunal; and as the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had not yet provided a 
local tribunal,. it was unnecessary to 
take up the time of the Committee by 
looking for a Public Prosecutor. There 
was one observation of the Attorney 
General which he desired to answer, in 
order to show that he was not as 
ignorant as the Attorney General 
seemed to suppose. He had never con- 
templated that the Public Prosecutor 
should send down a stranger. The At- 
torney General knew the Public Prose- 
cutor better than he (Mr. Gorst) did; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to think that he would appoint 
the worst man to represent him he could 
find. If the Public Prosecutor were a 
man of sense, he (Mr. Gorst) presumed 
that when he appointed an assistant he 
would look out for some independent 
and impartial solicitor in the constitu- 
ency itself. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): How could you find 
him? . 

Mr.GORST said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked how they could find 
him? He (Mr. Gorst) would under- 
take to say that there was not a con- 
stituency in which they could not find a 
respectable solicitor who took no part in 
Party politics of any kind, and who 
would be perfectly adequate to exercise 
semi-judicial functions at the time of an 
election. That was the sort of man he 
would recommend ; but as there was no 
use in searching for a Public Prose- 
cutor, he would ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR desired to say a word 
before the Amendment was withdrawn. 
The hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) had asked why a barrister of 
seven years’ standing should be sent 
down to a borough to listen to all the 
tittle-tattle of the place; and the hon. 
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and learned Gentleman asserted that 
the Public Prosecutor would be able to 
obtain no evidence which he could lay 
before any tribunal. Now, he (Mr. 
Biggar) contended, on the other hand, 
that witnesses would be taken before 
the representative of the Public Prose- 
cutor, who would be in a position to 
give some substantial evidence upon 
which the Assistant Public Prosecutor 
would be able to set the law in motion, 
and have the case adjudicated upon at 
once. It therefore seemed to him that 
the Amendment was a feasible one, and 
he did not see why it should not be 
introduced. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tot CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
and learned Gentleman move the other 
Amendments which stand in his name 
on the Paper ? 

Mr. GORST: No. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS wished to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the nature of 
clause. It said— 

“Where information is given to the Director 
of Public Prosecutions that any corrupt or il- 
legal practices have prevailed in reference to 
any election, it shall be his duty, subject to the 
regulationsaunder the Prosecution of Offences 
Act, 1879, to make such inquiries and institute 
such prosecutions asthe circumstances of the 
case appear to him to require.” 


Did the Attorney General really think 
that such a provision would answer any 
practical purpose in the interests of 
purity of election? It seemed to him 
(Mr. Lewis) to be wholly a mischievous 
and a useless provision. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JaMEs) said, there were cases in 
which persons would go to the Public 
Prosecutor and his representative and 
say that wholesale bribery was going 
on, and that A, B, C, and D could give 
him conclusive proof of it. Directly he 
received such information the Public 
Prosecutor could put the law in motion ; 
and he thought it would be better to 
leave the duty of entering upon the case 
to the Public Prosecutor, rather than to 
persons who might have been taking 
pt in the election on one side or the 
other. 


Clause agreed to, 





Clause 40 (Special Commissioner for 
trial of persons charged with corrupt 
or illegal practices, or illegal payment, 
employment, or hiring). 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, a great many repre- 
sentations had been made to him on the 
subject of this clause, which did not 
deal with a summary tribunal, but a tri- 
bunal to be appointed after the election 
on the representation of a certain num- 
ber of electors. A great many Members 
on both sides of the House desired to 
see the tribunal sitting during the elec- 
tion. He was anxious to do all in his 
power to meet the views of those hor. 
Members, and would therefore take the 
matter into consideration, to see whe- 
ther he could provide, not only an in- 
quiry after, but, if possible, during the 
election. This clause was perfectly iso- 
lated from the rest of the Bill; there- 
fore, under the circumstances, he should 
be prepared to strike it out, with the 
object of dealing with the matter at a 
later stage. 

Mr. GORST said, he intended to pro- 
pose an Amendment to convert the Court 
from one which should sit after the elec- 
tion into one which should sit during 
the election; but, as he understood the 
matter, the Attorney General was going 
to take the whole subject into his con- 
sideration, with a view, if possible, of 
meeting the wishes of the Committee. 
He would not, therefore, move his 
Amendment at present; but he hoped 
he was right in supposing that the 
possibility of having a tribunal which 
should sit during an election would be 
considered by the Government with the 
desire of adopting such an arrangement 
if practicable. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN agreed with 
the postponement, but wished to say 
that they were postponing too many 
clauses. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, if they 
were not postponing this clause they 
were striking it out, in order to bring 
up another one in its place, which was 
almost the same thing. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Not necessarily, perhaps, but in all 
probability that was what they would 
do. He wished to warn the Committee 
against the danger of leaving too many 
questions to be discussed on the Report 
stage; and to suggest that, if they were 
not careful, the points at issue on Report 
would be as numerous and as trouble- 
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some as they had been in the Oom- 
mittee. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that if this clause 
was struck out now, he could only hope 
that it would re-appear. It appeared to 
him by far the most practical clause of 
the Bill. There was one point which, so 
far as he could judge, appeared to have 
escaped the attention of the Attorney 
General, and also the Members of the 
Committee, and he would make a sug- 
gestion to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man with regard to it. The clause in 
its present form provided for inquiry 
into corrupt or illegal practices, or illegal 
payment, employment, or hiring; but 
the Oommissioner only had power under 
it to punish for corrupt practices. There 
was no provision in the clause for the 
punishment of illegal practices, or illegal 
payments, employment, or hiring; but 
in Sub-section 4, the Commissioner, on 
convicting a person for an illegal prac- 
tice in connection with an election might, 
if he thought it expedient, let him off, 
awarding no other punishment than the 
incapacities that attached to such con- 
viction. He did not know whether it 
was the intention of the Government 
that the Oommissioner should not have 
power to punish for illegal payment, 
employment, or hiring; but, while he 
should prefer to limit the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioner to punishment for 
corrupt practices, he should be glad to 
see the clause re-appear. The omission 
he pointed out appeared to him to be a 
serious error in the drafting. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General might read the clause two or 
three times, but nowhere in it would 
he find provided punishment for illegal 
practices. There were two other points 
to which he wished to call attention, 
and to make proposals, one being in the 
spirit of the Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Frome (Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson) at an earlier period. He 
(Mr. Raikes) was anxious that the per- 
son who held this Commission should be 
one who was not liable to the suspicion 
of political bias; and he, therefore, pro- 
me that he should be a person who 

ad not been a candidate at any elec- 
tion during the five years preceding his 
appointment. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Raikes) that it would be a very unsatis- 
factory element in such inquiry if, in 
considering cases where malpractices 
were charged against one side or the 
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other, the person conducting the investi. 
gation were a person who had recently 
been a Member of the House, or a can. 
didate for a seat in Parliament. Such 
person would hardly be able to hear a 
case with that partiality which he ought 
to possess. He had known cases where 
Commissioners who had been candidates 
at elections, and who might have been 
extremely desirous of doing their duty 
in a most impartial manner, still had en. 
tirely failed to satisfy the constituency 
amongst whom they had sat that that 
was the case. The question then arose, 
how far these inquiries were to affect the 
status of Members of the House? The 
Bill, in the general clauses, provided 
elaborate machinery for the trial of 
Election Petitions; but, as he read this 
clause, it would be competent for a 
Commissioner to-try a candidate or 
Member of the House six months after 
the election, and probably long after 
the time for petitioning had expired, 
and if he found him guilty thereby to 
void the seat and expose the Member to 
all the penalties of the Bill. It seemed 
to him (Mr. Raikes) that that, perhaps, 
was hardly intended ; and he wished to 
put in words making a saving clause, to 
the effect that neither the candidate nor 
his principal agent should be liable to be 
tried by such Commission. If the other 
side wished to have a shot at a candidate 
or his principal agent, they had an op- 
portunity in their power to lodge a Peti- 
tion against the return ; but if the clause 
passed in a form similar to that in which 
it now stood, it might give political 
opponents an opportunity of satisfying 
their vindictiveness or malignity. He 
mentioned these matters now because he 
was anxious that the Attorney General, 
who was going to bring in the clause in 
a new shape, should have them under 
his consideration, and might, therefore, 
make the section more workable and 
more practicable. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would turn to line 39, 
in Sub-section 2, he would find that for 
the purposes of this Act the Commis- 
sioner was to have all the powers of 4 
Petty Sessional Court, in addition to the 
powers conferred by the measure. 
Petty Sessional Court could try a case 
summarily, and impose summary punish- 
ment; therefore, the Commissioner would 
be able to act summarily. Then, again, 
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a candidate need not subject himself to 
this jurisdiction unless he thought pro- 

r. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s entire criticism of the clause alto- 

ther failed. He (the Attorney General) 
trusted that upon this subject there 
would be no misunderstanding. With 
regard to the tribunal, it would be re- 
membered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lanca- 
shire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had said 
that he would endeavour to find it; and 
he (the Attorney General) could only say 
that anything that came from the right 
hon. Gentleman would be received by 
him with every desire to meet his views 
if it were possible. He (the Attorney 
General) could not take upon himself 
fuller obligations in this matter. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that before they 
parted with this clause they ought to 
have a satisfactory understanding from 
the Attorney General as to whether or 
not it was to re-appear? Though the 
Attorney General proposed to withdraw 
the clause for the present, was it to ap- 
pear in another shape? He did not 
understand that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had pledged himself in the 
matter; on the contrary, though there 
seemed to be a general consensus of opi- 
nion that the principle laid down in the 
proposal of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke) was one the Committee 
ought to sanction, the Attorney Gene- 
ral had not committed himself to that 
view. From what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to-day it 
was clear that the Government did not 
look upon this proposal with any degree 
of favour. Therefore, he thought that 
before they passed away from the clause 
itwould be well for the Committee to 
understand whether the Government 
really did intend to bring up any clause 
analogous to that proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Kent or not. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) was understood to say 
that the Government would take the 
point into consideration, with a view, if 
possible, of making some proposal with 
regard to it. 

Mz. ONSLOW said, that he had lately 
been thinking a great deal over this 
question, and it had suggested itself to 
his mind that this Court might safely be 
the local magistrates. The local magis- 
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trates desired to prevent bribery ; it was 
their object that elections should be 
conducted decently, and in an orderly 
manner; and it certainly appeared to 
him that, unless they availed themselves 
of the local magistrates, they would be 
unable to obtain another local tribunal. 
Mr. GIBSON said, he thought that 
as his right hon. Friend the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) was not present, he might say in 
his name that he thought the Attorney 
General had, on the whole, exercised a 
wise discretion in withdrawing thisclause. 
There had been a great consensus of 
opinion in the House that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Mid Kent (Sir 
William Hart Dyke) was quite right in 
suggesting to the Committee that it was 
desirable to have a summary tribunal to 
decide on the spot during the election, if 
possible, in the case of offences dis- 
covered as the election was going on; 
but such tribunal would not at all be 
provided by this clause. This clause 
would enable disgusted opponents — 
there were always people disgusted with 
the result after an election—to wait four, 
or five, or six months before taking 
any action, and then action might be 
taken just at the time when everybody 
was forgetting the animosities of the 
contest, and were making up their poli- 
tical differences. The effect of the clause 
would be to bring up the Attorney Gene- 
ral and the Public Prosecutor into the 
county or borough, and to have the con- 
stituency again annoyed and disturbed 
when everybody wanted to forget and 
forgive. He was pleased, therefore, on 
the whole, that the clause had been 
withdrawn. He understood the Attor- 
ney General to say that he had no in- 
tention of presenting this clause again 
to the notice of the Committee, but that 
he would be prepared to give the fullest 
and most favourable consideration to 
any clause that might be presented from 
any part of the Committee. That might 
have reference to the real inquiry to be 
made on the spot while the election was 
being carried on. He (Mr. Gibson) 
understood that while the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would give that 
favourable consideration to Motions 
made on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House, he would endeavour himself 
to suggest, if he found it feasible, some 
clause that might have the effect of satis- 
fying the demands which had been made. 
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He understood that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not pledge himself dog- 
matically that he would beable to do that, 
but that he would loyally endeavour, with 
the aid of Members of the Committee, 
to present such a clause for their accept- 
ance. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was sorry to 
find that the Attorney General had 
yielded to pressure and had withdrawn 
the clause, which he believed to be one 
of the most healthy sections of the Bill. 
At present, if a candidate was guilty of 
illegal or corrupt practices, there was 
no remedy against him, unless some 
interested party went and lodged a 
Petition, and, at the same time, lodged 
£1,000 as security for costs. And then 
what was everybody’s became nobody’s 
business—to preserve the electoral purity 
of the country. True it was that there 
was a Proviso that after an election, upon 
a Petition signed by two or more elec- 
tors of the borough or county, the House 
might, if it so thought fit, if it were in- 
formed that a considerable number of 
electors had been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices, address the Crown to give effect to 
the representation, just as if it had been 
moved by a Report of the Election 
Judges. But how had that Proviso 
worked. It had been in force now more 
than 20 years, and had never yet been 
acted upon—in fact, it was practically a 
dead letter. Substantially, the only 
manner in which they could get at the 
corruption of a constituency was by 
means of an Election Petition; but an 
Election Petition could not be instituted, 
as he had said, unless there was some 
any or interested party prepared to 
odge £1,000 to cover any possible ex- 
pense. That seemed to him to be a very 
undesirable method of securing an in- 
quiry. He was not at all in favour of 
having an inquiry during an election. 
They could not send Public Prosecutors 
or barristers of 10 or 15 years’ standing 
all over the country whilst an eléction 
was going on, and if they sent to one 
constituency they would have to send to 
all. The Attorney General, or the Public 
Prosecutor, whoever he might be, might 
be at the time looking after his own 
election, and they would not be able to 
send him all around the country. It 
was a kind of hodge-podge to think of 
being able to send him down to the con- 
stituencies to make inquiries at a Gene- 
ral Election. In the future this might 
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occur. After an election something might 
gradually ooze out about corrupt prac. 
tices, and they might not have to try the 
candidate or the election agent, but some 
other person who might be guilty. He 
knew a case himself in which corrupt 
practices had extensively prevailed in g 
constituency. The evidence that was 
obtained was overwhelming of its kind, 
and a Petition was determined upon; 
but it so happened that the candidate 
who was defeated started for another 
constituency and obtained a seat, the 
result being that he abandoned the 
proceedings. The candidate, who was 
beaten in this case, had incontestible 
evidence of corrupt practices prevail- 
ing—in fact, sufficient to disfranchise 
the constituency; but yet he did not 
want, like Quintus Curtius, to throw 
himself into the breach and lodge £1,000 
in Chancery which might never be re- 
turned to him; and, consequently, all 
these corrupt practices went by the 
board. If such a clause as this had been 
in force retribution would have followed 
quick upon the sucessful candidate who 
had been guilty of corrupt practices. 
He might not have lost his seat ; but he 
would have been pilloried before the 
public, and would have suffered the 
punishment assigned to him. He must 
say that he knew a number of consti- 
tuencies where, if this clause had been 
in operation, the evil practices of which 
the persons had been guilty would have 
been detected. He was sorry to find on 
this occasion great sympathy with the 
Front Opposition Bench and the Trea- 
sury Bench. No doubt, both of them 
would have been more or less affected, 
and to his mind it would have been 
more during the last Election, if this 
clause had been in operation. In fact, 
he believed that if there had been such 
a law as this when an appeal was last 
made] to the constituencies, one-half of 
the Members of this House who escaped 
Election Petitions would subsequently 
have been got at and exposed for mal- 
practices. And what would have hap- 
pened at the last Election would happen 
at the next. He exceeding regretted 
the abandonment of this clause, believ- 
ing that in letting it go the Government 
were throwing a sop to corruptionists, 
and those who hoped to profit by cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to 
make an observation with regard to this 
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clause. In the early part of the Bill 
the Government had provided an in- 
numerable quantity of offences; in fact, 
they had made it almost certain that 
every candidate must break the law in 
some particular or other. What had 
they done after that? They had taken 
yery good care that nfo one should be 
prosecuted under the provisions of this 
Act unless, so far as he could see, an 
Election Petition was lodged. What 
was the result of that? Why, that the 
expense to the party lodging the Peti- 
tion, who had to give a guarantee of 
£1,000, would be £4,000 or £5,000, and 
that was altogether beyond the capacity 
of a large proportion of those who were 
candidates for election, or who might be 
in the future. If a wealthy candidate 
was guilty of an offence, and his oppo- 
nent was not a wealthy man, he would, 
in all probability, get off scot-free ; 
whereas a poor candidate who might be 
guilty of some trifling act, which under 
the Bill would be illegal, might be over- 
whelmed by the force of a Petition 
brought against him by some well-to-do 
opponent. It was proposed in this 
clause that the Public Prosecutor should 
initiate a special tribunal to try the case 
if 10 electors in the constituency gave 
information and appealed to have the 
case tried. These 10 electors would be 
parties who were interested iu having 
freedom and purity of election amongst 
the constituency to which they belonged ; 
and, more than that, under the clause, 
ifa delinquent was convicted he would 
be punished, and the constituency which 
was of a corrupt nature would have to 
pay the expenses of the proceedings, al- 
though, on the other hand, if these 10 
gentlemen who appealed to the Public 
Prosecutor were proved to have made a 
vexatious complaint, they would have 
to pay the cost of the proceedings. It 
seemed to him that the clause might 
have been so improved as to render it 
acceptable; at any rate, he believed 
that this was one of the most desirable 
clauses of the Bill, providing, as it did, 
for a comparatively cheap tribunal to 
try these cases. If this clause was not 
inserted there would be no means of 
trying these cases, except through the 
action of an Election Petition, which was 
always a very expensive and most un- 
satisfactory method, and for the reason 
that if a man was very rich he could go 
to the expense of suborning witnesses ; 





whilst a poor man must depend upon 
the justice of his case. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had not 
spoken in the course of this debate, 
except upon subjects upon which he had 
some experience, and in which he felt 
deeply interested. It was a fact, that 
when an Election Petition was presented 
it was necessary for the Petitioner to 
lodge £1,000, and it was also necessary 
to charge the candidate, by himself or 
by his agent, with having been guilty 
of corrupt practices such as would in- 
validate the election. That was a sine 
qué non. Though they might prove that 
corrupt practices had extensively pre- 
vailed, if they could not bring home to 
the candidate, or his agent, the corrupt 
practices, the Petitioner would be mulcted 
not only in his own costs, but also in 
those of the candidate. The most diffi- 
cult thing in the matter of an Election 
Petition was to bring the charge home 
to the candidate, though it was often 
very easy to prove that corrupt practices 
had extensively prevailed. At his own 
election, in Dundalk, in 1880, he was 
defeated. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’”’] Yes; he 
was defeated, but it was by corrupt 
practices. Treating was so extensive 
that he had it in his power at the elec- 
tion to bring home corrupt practices to 
upwards of 100 electors in that borough. 
He had his Petition prepared; but 
having obtained a seat within four days 
for his native county, why should he 
petition and risk £1,000? He felt sure, 
however, that he could have proved 
that corrupt practices extensively pre- 
vailed; but the difficulty would have 
been to have brought it home to the 
minds of the Judges that the candidate 
or his agent was implicated. If this 
clause had been in operation he could 
have got 10 electors to allege that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed with- 
out difficulty, and thereupon he could 
have brought evidence to prove the 
case. He was not at all surprised at 
the Attorney General yielding in this 
case, not because of the objection taken 
from that (the Opposition) side of the 
House, but because it came from the 
eminent jurists below the Gangway. 
The objection to the clause, he believed, 
came from the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) and the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
Why did these hon. Members, who held 
themselves up as the only pure Members 
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of the House, object to this clause? 
Why did the Attorney General yield to 
the request of his supporters to expunge 
the most important clause in the entire 
Bill, when by its agency he could bring 
home their guilt to erring candidates, and 
impose upon them the punishment they 
deserved ? As he had said, if this clause 
had been in operation at the Dundalk 
Election he could have proved that up- 
wards of 100 voters had obtained £5 or 
£10 each for their votes. Probably he 
could not have brought that home to 
the satisfaction of his opponent ; but he 
felt sure that he could have brought 
home to the mind of an impartial inves- 
tigator the fact that such corruption 
existed, and would have been able to 
have obtained the disfranchisoment of 
the borough. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member of the new Rule re- 
lating to wearying the patience of the 
Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was not aware 
that wearying the patience of the Com- 
mittee was an offence so long as he 
spoke pertinently to the point. He was 
fully alive to the fact that it was easy to 
weary the patience of Members below 
the Gangway when he referred, in the 
clear way he was doing, to their mal- 
practices. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not intend 
to prolong this discussion to any length ; 
but he felt so strongly upon this parti- 
cular clause that he should take the op- 
portunity of dividing upon it. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 5; 
Noes 164: Majority 159.—(Div. List, 
No. 180.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.””—( Mr. Soli- 
eitor General.) 


Mr. ONSLOW said, that upon this 
Motion he wished to put a question to 
the Government. He did not know 
whether there was any truth in it, but 
he had heard from certain hon. Mem- 
bers that Her Majesty’s Government 
intended to propose a series of Amend- 
ments on the next clause. Not one of 
them was down on the Paper; and 
really, on an important clause like this, 
affecting as it dida large and interesting 
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trade, the Attorney General should giys 
them some facilities for ascertaining 
what the Amendments were to be. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHEL.) said, the Govern. 
ment would take care to put the Amend. 
ments on the Paper, so that the Oom. 
mittee would have an opportunity of 
determining upon them before they 
were asked to discuss them. 


Motion agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Jlonday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
ten minutes before Seven of the clock, 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


wor 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE (EX- 

TENSION TO WOMEN). 


RESOLUTION. 


Mr. HUGH MASON, in rising to 
move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Parliamentary Franchise should be extended to 
women who possess the qualifications which en- 
title men to vote, and who in all matters of 
local government have the right of voting,” 
said: Mr. Speaker, I must, in the first 
place, express my regret that*the intro- 
duction of this Motion has not fallen in 
the present Parliament, as it did in the 
last Parliament, upon my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Courtney). I regret it for the sake of 
the House, and for the sake of the 
question itself. But, having accepted 
Office under the Government, a substi- 
tute has had to be found for my hon. 
Friend, and that substitute has been 
found in myself. In only one thing do 
I profess to equal my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and that is 
in my sincerity, and my earnestness 10 
hoping that this question may be brought 
to-night to a successful issue. In a 
other respects I have to confess that I am 
very unequal to the task which has fallen 
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upon me, as compared with my hon. 
Friend; but if the House will be so 
d as to grant me its indulgence for a 
little time only, I will endeavour to place 
my arguments before it as concisely and 
as clearly as it is possible for me to do. 
While I feel regret on the one hand, as 
I have just said, I have considerable en- 
couragement on the other hand derived 
from the fact that the question I have 
undertaken to bring before the House 
js not a Party political question. There 
will be no irritable spirit of partizanship 
aroused on either side of the House by 
the discussion on this question. In for- 
ner Parliaments, when this question was 
brought forward—for this is the first 
time in the present Parliament in which 
it has been introduced—many right hon. 
Gentlemen who now sit on the Treasury 
Bench were found to be warm supporters 
of the Motion I now propose, and many 
who sat on the Treasury Bench in the 
last Parliament have also proved them- 
selves to be its warm supporters. The 
Motion has had the support on a pre- 
vious occasion, and will have the sup- 
port again to-night, of every section 
in this House—of Tories, Whigs, Radi- 
cals, the Fourth Party, Home Rulers, in- 
deed, Members from every part of the 
House will be found amongst the ranks 
of those who support this Motion. On 
the eve of the introduction, many of us 
hope, of the new Reform Bill by the 
Government—not in this Session, but in 
the next Session—it does seem fitting 
that this question should be debated in 
the course of the present Session; for 
inmy humble judgment a Reform Bill 
would be an incomplete measure, unless 
— was made in it for granting 
atliamentary votes to women ratepayers 
who are spinsters and widows. I wish 
to bring this phase of the question very 
clearly now before the House. An im- 
pression, I dare say, has gone abroad, 
and may exist in the minds of some hon. 
Gentlemen present, that my Motion covers 
amuch wider field than I, for one, have 
any conception of. I repeat that the 
words of my Motion are intended to 
cover women ratepayers who are spin- 
sters and widows. I have not the slightest 
sympathy with those who advocate the 
conferring of this vote upon married 
women, or upon women who are not 
ratepayers; and I, for one, would wash 
my hands of this question now and for 
ever, sooner than I would be a party, in 





any degree whatever, to conferring a 
vote upon any class of women, except 
the two classes I have named. Now, 
what does my Motion mean? It does 
not mean in any sense a degrading of 
the franchise, it does not mean the con- 
ferring of any fancy franchise which at 
present is unknown to the Constitution ; 
but it simply means the giving of Par- 
liamentary votes to those women who 
already possess votes for Municipal Coun- 
cils, School Boards, Boards of Guar- 
dians, Overseers, Churchwardens, Sur- 
veyors of Parish Roads, and some other 
Bodies. And it does seem to me—I will 
not say illogical in the law, for in my 
opinion there is nothing logical in the 
British Constitution—it does seem to me 
a great act of injustice to the women 
who discharge the duties of. citizenship, 
who pay rates and taxes, and in many 
other ways fulfil the obligations which 
are imposed upon them by the law; it 
does seem to me a great act of injustice 
that the voting power which they possess 
shall stop short of allowing them to vote 
for Members of the House of Commons. 
I am asked the question again and again 
—‘' Pray where do you mean to stop?” 
[Mr. Warton: Hear, hear! ] Well, 
at all events, I have a notion where I 
mean to stop. I do not mean to make 
Members of Parliament of women. [ Mr. 
Warton: Why not? ] Ido not mean 
to make them soldiers or sailors, or rail- 
way stokers, or colliers, or to give them 
occupations of that kind. But I in- 
variably answer, when I am asked by a 
man where I mean to stop, having made 
those reservations, that I do not intend 
to go beyond the Throne. In this coun- 
try we have had women as Monarchs 
wielding the sceptre, and discharging 
the highest functions of the State, 
wisely and conscientiously, and patrioti- 
cally ; and surely if women are compe- 
tent to perform those high duties, in the 
way which I have described, they are 
worthy of having conferred on them 
votes which it is the object of my Reso- 
lution to confer. Now, I said women 
are in a very unjust position. We must 
either go backwards or forwards. We 
cannot possibly stand still. Iam quite 
aware that some hon. Gentlemen have 
expressed their doubts and fears as to 
the consequence of conferring this vote 
upon women. They have said to me— 
‘‘Do you wish to make them spouters 
upon every political platform in the coun- 
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try? Do you wish them to turn their 
backsupon their homesand their families, 
and to neglect the discharge of those im- 
portant domestic duties for which they 
are highly qualified?” I have no fears 
whatever of that sort; and the way in 
which women have hitherto exercised 
the suffrage in the election of Town 
Councils, and other Bodies, I think ought 
to be accepted as complete evidence that 
they will not abuse or misuse the trust 
which some of us wish to put in their 
hands. Now, I hold an opinion that 
the qualification for giving a vote is 
very much more one of the heart than 
of the head. Though I do not at all 
agree with the people who say that 
women are intellectually or scientifically 
inferior to men. I will only ask those 
who take an interest in education to 
look at Girton and Newnham, and see 
the positions young women in those 
important educational institutions hold. 
I will also ask them to look at the Pro- 
fession of Medicine, and ask them to 
recall the fact that women are making 
their mark in this important Profession, 
in which they will, in my opinion, con- 
tinue to make their mark, thus showing 
that they are well qualified for the dis- 
charge not only of duties of this charac- 
ter, but of duties of an equally respon- 
sible kind in other vocations. Now, we 
are always told when a reform is sought 
that there is no demand for it on the 
part of those who will be benefited by 
it. Now, that cannot be said in regard 
to the women on this subject. For 
many years they have been very well 
organized. They have most ably con- 
ducted their organization; they have 
cartied on with great ability a public 
journal, which many hon. Members, I 
know, read every month ; and they have 
managed their organization with an 
amount of economy in funds which, I 
must say, puts to the blush many or- 
ganizations conducted by men. And we 
are also told—I will not say whether 
there is any truth in it or not—that the 
Parliament of England never yields 
anything to reason or argument, but 
that it yields only to fears, and threats, 
and intimidation. Now, we have never 
seen the women resorting to threats or 
intimidation ; but their organization, 
their agitation, has been conducted in 
the most Constitutional and the most 
lady-like manner—they have brought 
no stain whatever upon their sex, or 
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upon the purity of their minds by using 
expressions or adopting means which 
would be a disgrace to themselves or to 
the question with which they are identi. 
fied. We are told that if votes are 
granted to women they will simply be- 
come tools in the hands of the priests— 
that they will be the victims of the 
priests. I venture to think that even if 
that were true—which I deny—it is 
entirely beside the question. The ques- 
tion really is—Is it just to give them a 
vote? not—How will they use it; or, if 
they have it, will they become the tools 
of designing men? I will reply to an 
accusation of that kind by asking— Do 
not we see men the victims of priests? 
Do not we hear a great deal about 
strong-minded women?”’ And I myself 
think, judging from the experience— 
the limited experience, perhaps, I may 
have had in that direction—that women 
are as little liable to be victimized by 
the priests as the men who make the 
accusations are. Now, I have been told 
in my own borough, by some of my best 
friends, to use their own emphatic lan- 
guage—‘‘ That if I succeed in achieving 
this reform for the women it will be at 
the risk of my seat, for the women will 
all turn Tories.” It has been said to 
me—‘‘ You are giving yourself the 
greatest slap in the face that you could 
possibly receive at a future election.” 
Now, that does not concern me in the 
slightest degree. What alone concerns 
me is not will the women be ungrateful— 
not whether, if they obtain the franchise, 
they will use it for the first time against 
myself and against the other hon. Gen- 
tlemen who will support my Motion to- 
night; but whether they are justly en- 
titled to the vote. I recollect a memor- 
able instance of a large body of men, in 
the shape of compound householders, 
proving very ungrateful. When the 
compound householder was enfranchised, 
mainly through the exertions of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright), at the very 
next election, which happened in a short 
time afterwards, my right hon. Friend, 
who then sat for Manchester, was turned 
out by the very compound householders 
whom he had laboured to enfranchise. 
Manchester has had its punishment since 
that day, for it has never recovered that 
proud political position which it then 
held in the estimation of the country. 
Now, take the illustration as to the 
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qualifications of women in regard to the 
teaching of the young. My right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Council 
Mr. Mundella), if he were here, would 
confirm what I am about to say in re- 

dto the board schools at Saltaire. I 
went through those schools with my 
friend Mr. George Salt. I saw, in every 
class room, mixed classes of boys and 
girls; I saw that every teacher in every 
class room was &@ woman ; and my friend 
(Mr. G. Salt) told me—if the House will 
pardon the expression—that the head 
master of the school was a woman, and 
that the managers found very much 
more progress made—not in education 
alone, but in good manners and in every 
respect which is important to the train- 
ing of the young—under the teaching 
of women than they had formerly expe- 
rienced under the teaching of men. As 
another illustration of the injustice sanc- 
tioned, by law with regard to women, 
may I mention the bribery which took 
place at the last General Election of 
1880; and especially may I refer to the 
town of Macclesfield, which, I am sorry 
tosay, is in the North of England, for 
there bribery prevailed to such an ex- 
tent that more than half the voters were 
proved to have been bribed, and that 
not a few of them had received bribes 
from both sides. A Royal Commission 
was sent down. Many days were spent 
in the examination of the cases of 
bribery; the Members were unseated, 
and some of the lawyers who had been 
agents were imprisoned for the part 
they had taken in corrupting the elec- 
tors, and many thousands of pounds 
were saddled upon the ratepayers of 
Macclesfield. Who paid those thousands 
of pounds? Did those corrupt men? 
No. In the town of Macclesfield there 
were registered electors 5,500, and there 
were women ratepayers to the number of 
1,589. Those innocent women, being 
ratepayers and householders, had to pay 
4 considerable portion of the charge 
which had been levied upon the town 
of Macclesfield for the bribery and cor- 
ruption of the men. Is that not a great 
case of injustice sanctioned by the law ? 
Tam quite aware that the injustice falls 
upon the pure electors just as much as 
it falls upon the women; but then the 
pure electors or voters, at all events, 
had some compensation and some power 
which hitherto has been denied to the 
Women. Now, thereis another illustra- 
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tion which comes nearer home to myself. 
I have known in manufacturing towns, 
where I have resided all my life—I have 
known many cases of honest women 
having drunken and worthless husbands, 
who neglected their work, neglected 
the feeding and clothing of their fami- 
lies, neglected their families’ education, 
and who by their vices had consider- 
ably shortened their own lives. I have 
known those men die; and I have seen 
their widows left with a number of small 
children, not one of them possibly able 
to work; I have seen those women, I 
will not say manfully, but heroically 
facing their distressed circumstances, 
working hard for their children, gra- 
dually clothing them, gradually bringing 
beds and fresh furniture into the houses, 
for in many cases the furniture in their 
former homes had been taken away to 
gratify the vices of their husbands. I 
have seen them pay their husbands’ 
debts, keep a roof over the heads of 
themselves and families, educate their 
children, pay the rent regularly, and 
yet, because these persons are women, 
and incomparably superior in every 
respect to the worthless husbands 
they had lost a short while before, 
they are not allowed to give a vote, 
while the worthless husbands had been 
allowed that privilege. Will any person 
venture to tell me that if anyone should 
have been deprived of the vote, it should 
not have been the man who so neglected 
his family and duties, but the woman? 
Surely, under such circumstances, in- 
stead of being deprived of the vote, the 
woman who had proved herself fully 
competent to discharge all the duties of 
citizenship should have all the rights of 
a citizen conferred on her. Now, cases 
of this kind are continually coming up. 
The more I see of them, the more I 
am convinced that this question is a 
righteous question. The question is 
making progress. A great many of the 
Town Oouncils in the country, and in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, have ex- 
pressed their approval by Memorials 
and Petitions. The Town Councils of 
the cities of Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Exeter, Hudders- 
field, and other towns have expressed 
their wish by Petitions to this House 
that the vote shall be no longer kept 
back from women who, I have already 
said, now possess the right to vote in 
many other cases. I do sincerely hope, 
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that as regards the limitations of the 
question, I have made myself perfectly 
clear; and I hope that the present Go- 
vernment, in the course of the next 
Session of Parliament, when they bring 
on what many of us are expecting— 
namely, a great Reform Bill, will be 
bold enough to include in it the con- 
ferring of the franchise upon women 
who are qualified in the way I have 
stated. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving his Resolution. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I rise 
to second the Resolution which has been 
= by my hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. Mason); 
and I think that the fact of my doing 
so affords sufficient evidence that this is, 
in no sense of the word, a Party ques- 
tion. If other evidence of that were re- 
quired, I could give it in the fact that, 
in the year 1866, Mr. Disraeli expressed 
himself on this important question in 
these words— 

“A woman having property ought now to 
have a vote in the country in which she may 


hold Manorial Courts, and sometimes act as 
church warden.” 
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Now, Sir, those words are clear and 
definite enough, and they emanate from 
the late Head of the great Party to 
which I have the honour to belong. 
But, if we want still further evidence 
of how little this question is mixed 
up with Party considerations, we shall 
find it in the fact that, in the same year 
in which the late Mr. John Stuart Mill 
introduced this question of electoral re- 
form—namely, in March, 1869, Mr. 
Disraeli said— 

‘* What we desire to do is to give to every- 
one who is worthy of it a fair share in the 
government of the country by means of the 
elective franchise.”’ 

I think there can be hardly any dis- 
pute that the word ‘‘ everyone’’ includes 
women as well as men; and that, in the 
few words in which the great statesman 
expressed himself, he clearly showed 
that he considered it an act of in- 
justice to withhold the privilege of 
the franchise from women. Sir, I 
should like to preface the few observa- 
tions I wish to make, by asking the 
House to consider why the passing of 
this measure has been so long post- 
poned? I venture to think that the 
reason may be, perhaps, the fact that 
those who sit with me on these Benches 


have sometimes considered the change 
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too Radical, while some hon. Members 
on the other side of the House hay 
considered the change too Conservatiye- 
so that, between the two considerations, 
the supporters of this question haye 
found themselves on the horns of 
dilemma. Those who are justly entitled 
to the privilege which they do not now 
enjoy are the sufferers by the diversity 
of opinion. Now, I admit that the argu- 
ment of the hon. Gentlemen who git 
below the Gangway on the Ministerial 
side of the House is a very plausible 
one. For, of course, it cannot be denied 
that the admission of women to the 
privilege of the franchise puts an end 
once and for ever to any question of 
manhood suffrage. But, still, I cannot 
help thinking that this will scarcely be 
an argument against it. I, however, do 
not propose to discuss the question this 
evening from the point of view of its 
possible advantages and disadvantages 
to the Party to which I belong, or to the 
Party opposite. All I wish to do is to 
state, I trust clearly and fairly, the 
arguments which weigh in my mind in 
favour of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne. Sir, it ap- 
pears to me that one of the principal 
arguments why women have not been 
admitted to the exercise of the electoral 
franchise is, that the men who make 
the laws of this country are apt to con- 
found the word ‘‘ power” with the word 
‘“‘ superiority.” It is undoubted that 
men, as the governing body of the coun- 
try, and governing voice of the nation, 
have the power to withhold that fran- 
chise from women which they themselves 
enjoy; and is it not equally true that 
they are apt to find excuses for with- 
holding that privilege, on the ground 
of supposed superiority, which exists, 
I am bound to say, purely in their 
own imagination? Let me, fora mo- 
ment, consider the arguments which 
have been used against this measure. 
I may begin by saying that I was, in- 
deed, delighted to hear from the hon. 
Gentleman who proposed this Motion 
that he did not intend to include married 
women within its scope. I am entirely 
of his opinion. I would simply grant the 
franchise to widows and spinsters; and 
I think, by so doing, both he and I would 
disarm, to a great extent, those hon. 
Members who urge, as an argument 
against this Resolution, that women 
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their sox, would be called away from the 
duties which belong essentially to women, 
if married women were allowed to exer- 
cise the franchise, and thereby to be 
carried away by the heat and strife of 
Party politics. But what my hon. Friend 
proposes to do—and it is a proposition 
with which I entirely agree—is, that 
those women who have already a right 
to vote in municipal elections and school 
poards, where they can also sit, being 
widows and spinsters, should have a 
further extension of that privilege, and 
be enabled to vote for the persons 
they may think fit to represent them in 
the House of Commons. Sir, I am well 
aware that those who are opposed to 
this measure use as an argument against 
it an alleged inferiority of the reasoning 
powers of women and their inadequate 
education ; too prone to adopt the view 
expressed by Shakespeare, when he 
said— 
“JT have no other than a woman’s reason; 
I think him so, because I think him so.’’ 


That argument, supposing it to hold 
good in the days of Shakespeare, sup- 
posing it to have held good in a period 
nearer to our own, cannot be used in the 
present day. The educational progress 
of women is, perhaps, greater than that 
of men; and the development of that 
educational progress has arisen mainly 
from the fact that many of those barriers, 
which were felt alike bymen and women, 
have been removed. Women have now 
the advantage of going to the great 
Universities. Have they destroyed the 
character of those Universities? Cer- 
tainly not. They have raised their own 
position ; they have developed their own 
intelligence ; they have shown that they 
are equally gifted with men. They have 
shown, now, they have the advantages 
they did not have formerly ; that they 
are capable of engaging with men in 
a fair contest of educational warfare. 
If that be the case, surely it, in itself, 
speaksvolumes in favour of the extension 
of the suffrage to women. We are apt 
to consider women by the light in which 
they were regarded in the days of our 
forefathers; we are apt to remember 
how the women of 100 years ago had 
hot opportunities for education ; but 
devoted such energies as they might 
Possess to strumming on the spinnet, 
and exercising their culinary powers 
i making syllabubs and preserving 
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fruits. All this is changed; it would 
be bad indeed if we were now obliged 
to substitute the simple maiden, in the 
shape of Clarissa Harlowe, for the in- 
tellectual giantess, George Eliot. As a 
matter of fact, these two examples illus- 
trate the difference between the women 
of to-day and those of 100 years ago. 
And if we admit that women are in- 
tellectually superior to-day to what 
they were 100 years ago, why should 
we deprive them of the privilege 
which we enjoy ourselves? What 
possible argument can be used against 
it? Why should they not be allowed to 
express an opinion as to the men who 
are best fitted to represent them in Par- 
liament? They have a stake in the coun- 
try ; they have intelligence to appreciate 
their duties and responsibilities to the 
State. What can possibly be urged 
against the extension of this privilege 
to them, which we, as men, hold and 
enjoy? Another argument which is 
used against the proposal is, that it is 
the thin edge of the wedge ; that if we 
allow women to have votes for Members 
of Parliament, the time will not be far 
distant when they themselves will aspire 
to the position of occupying seats in the 
House. [Mr. BerEesrorp Hore: Hear, 
hear!] My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
cheers that idea. I myself should be 
the first to oppose anything of the sort, 
to oppose it strongly ; and 1 am bound to 
say I do not think it in any way follows 
that, because a woman exercises her 
right to vote for a Member of Parlia- 
ment, she would, as a natural sequitur, 
claim a right to sit in the House of 
Commons. I would remind my hon. 
Friend that, although beneficed clergy- 
men have a right to vote, still they are 
not allowed to sit in this House; and, 
surely, the same power which gives and 
confers aright to vote to beneficed clergy- 
men, and withholds from them the privi- 
lege of aseat in this House, could grant 
to women the right to vote subject to the 
same restriction; otherwise, it would 
follow that whatever might be the pro- 
fession in which a woman might directly 
or indirectly engage, she would have 
the right to claim the highest posts in 
it. Take the case of the Army; would 
anyone say that, because a woman like 
Florence Nightingale devoted the best 
years of her life to alleviating pain on 
the field of battle, she would have the 
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right to aspire to become a General in 
the field ? Would anyone say that, 
because women have risked their lives 
at sea, like Grace Darling, and more 
recently like the brave women at the 
Mumbles Head, that those women may 
aspire to be Admirals of Her Majesty’s 
Fleet? You might just as well say that, 
because women of the present day pass 
many weary hours in copying for law- 
stationers, they, therefore, may aspire 
to become Lord Chancellors. [An hon. 
Member: They are lawyers in America. | 
I am reminded that women are lawyers 
in America; but it depends entirely 
whether clients choose to employ them. 
I do not see why they should not be 
lawyers here, if they choose. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, very possibly, has in 
his mind’s eye the case of Portia. Of 
course, the success of women in the Legal 
Profession entirely depends upon who- 
ther people are willing to employ them. I 
recollect that, some years ago, a similar 
objection was urged with the same per- 
sistency against women being allowed 
to enter the Profession of Medicine. At 
the present day, there are many ladies 
who follow with great success the Pro- 
fession of Medicine. It is said that is 
unwomanly and unnatural. It is said 
that a woman should not be called in to 
attend asick man. But they are called 
in to minister to their own sex, and 
called to great advantage. I well re- 
member the time when the question was 
raised whether women were eligible for 
places on the School Board. I recol- 
lect a meeting being held to protest 
against women sitting upon the School 
Board, and I equally remember what 
has been the result. Who is more 
qualified than a woman to endeavour to 
educate the young ; who more qualified 
than a woman to look after the training 
of infant minds? The women who have 
been elected to our school boards have 
proved, unquestionably, tho fallacy of 
the arguments of those who opposed 
their election. All these things, how- 
ever, do not in any way necessitate the 
election of women to this House. Go- 
vernment is carried on here, as in all 
countries, by the men of the country. 
And it does not follow at all that, if a 
woman is duly qualified, and holds 
similar qualifications to men, she should 
be debarred, because she is a woman, 
from exercising the privileges which 
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attach to those qualifications. We know 
that in the course, probably, of this Par. 
liament, a large measure of electoral 
reform will be introduced. Now, what 
is the nature of that reform ? Broadly, 
it is to extend the franchise now existing 
in boroughs to labourers in the coun. 
ties. We may assume that the labourers 
in counties are not as highly educated as 
men in the same walk of life in the 
boroughs. Still, it is intended to extend 
the franchise to those men; but, at the 
same time, to refuse to extend the fran- 
chise to those women who may be land- 
owners in the country, and who may 
actually employ those men. Why is 
that? Simply because they are women. 
You give the vote to yokels, but you 
refuse it to the educated women, on 
whose bread they live. A greater ab- 
surdity can hardly be conceived. In 
point of fact, these women who own land 
are of a very considerable number. In 
England and Wales, according to the 
Return of owners of land in 1872, called 
The New Doomsday Book, the number of 
women, who were landowners of ono 
acre and upwards, was given as 37,806 
out of 269,547, a proportion of one in 
seven. In Ireland the proportion is 
somowhat less ;' it is only one in eight; 
and if we assume the proportion of 
women - householders to men - house- 
holders to be the same in the non- 
municipal and the municipal areas, we 
arrive at a total of between 300,000 and 
400,000 women, who, being house- 
holders rated for the relief of the poor, 
would be rightly entitled to this vote. 
These figures appear to me to speak for 
themselves. I believe the fact is not 
disputed that a very large proportion of 
women are landowners in this country. 
They have the same stake in the country 
as men, they pay the same rates, they 
have the samo responsibilities, and, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne pointed out, not only have 
they the same privileges in some respects, 
but they are subject to the same penal- 
ties. ‘hey have, in other matters, the 
same penalties without the privileges, 
as was shown by the hon. Member to be 
the case when they were called upon to 
contribute to the expenses of a recent 
Election Petition; but you withhold from 
them, on account of some inscrutable 
reason, the privilege which might, to 
some extent, outweigh this penalty. 
Well, Sir, I think that, in advancing 
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these few arguments, I have shown that 
there is no just reason for withholding 
the suffrage from women, but that there 
is very great reason indeed for giving it 
tothem. I consider that men enjoy the 
high honour of a seat in this House as 
the trustees of the people. Members 
have, in trust, the privileges and the 
rights of the people ; and the system by 
which they are entrusted with those 
rights and privileges is based on the 
principle that those who have a stake 
in the country are those who are most 
anxious to preserve the integrity and the 
honour of the country. It has never 
been assumed that women are less loyal 
than men—in fact, history has shown us 
in this country, as in every other coun- 
try, that women are loyal, patriotic, and 
self-sacrificing. Facts have shown us 
that they are educated and intelligent; 
and I wish, Sir, to know what possible 
reason there can be, in the face of the 
facts enumerated, why the British House 
of Commons should withhold from 
women privileges and rights to which 
they are, in my mind, equally entitled 
with men ? 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the Parliamen- 
tary Franchise should be extended to women 
who possess the qualifications which entitle men 
to vote, and who in all matters of local govern- 
ment have the right of voting,”—(Mr. Hugh 
Mason,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. E. A. LEATHAM: Mr. Speaker, 
ny hon. Friend who made this Motion 
has just told us that the question is 
making progress. Now, I have watched 
the question in this House for many 
years, and I cannot congratulate my 
hon. Friend upon the fact that it grows 
any stronger as it grows older. When 
my hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright) had charge 
of it, and the hon. Member who followed 
hin—I do not know whether I ought to 
say, in the championship, or in the 
chaperonship — it used to assume the 
robust proportions of a full-grown Bill. 
Then it sunk to the dimensions of a 
Tuesday’s Motion — and a Tuesday’s 
Motion which was always coming on, 
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and did not. And latterly it has dwindled 
down to the lowest form which a Motion 
can take, to be a Motion at all; I mean 
a Friday’s Motion on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply. Nor can I remember 
a single question which has taken so 
feeble a hold of its sponsors. They are, 
at best, biennials. ‘They flourish for a 
coupleof years, and then they disappear. 
Now, why is this? Is it because hon. 
Gentlemen do not like to be thoroughly 
refuted more than twice? What has 
become of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Manchester, who used to advocate 
this question with marked ability? He 
has abdicated loug ago. It will be the 
turn of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Ashton -under- Lyne (Mr. Mason) to 
abdicate next year. But, although the 
faces of the advocates of women’s suf- 
frage in this House are always chang- 
ing, there is no change in their expres- 
sion. They allcome up smiling. No- 
thing can exceed the cheerful confidence 
with which they ask us why we refuse 
to make women the political equals of 
men? Just as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world to do so. 
The simplicity is positively touching 
with which my hon. Friend invites us to 
ignore the universal practice of man- 
kind in all countries and in all ages. I 
see that doubts were thrown upon my 
Radicalism by a daily organ of the 
Press this morning, because I oppose 
this Motion. But I venture to think 
that the man who turns his back upon 
the immemorial experience of mankind 
is much more than a Radical—he is a 
Nihilist. Now, my hon. Friend has 
taken great pains to prove to us that 
this Motion has no reference to the votes 
of married women. I differ from him. 
I speak under correction, for there aro 
many lawyers in this House; but I 
maintain that if this Motion were em- 
bodied in a Bill, it would admit married 
women, qualifying under the Married 
Women’s Property Act, to the fran- 
chise. And, whatever my hon. Friend 
may say, many of his supporters 
are anxious to extend the franchise 
in that direction. It was only this 
morning that I received, through the 
post, a printed letter signed by Mrs. 
Bright, in which this view was put for- 
ward with considerable eloquence and 
force. And reference was made to a 
measure which some time ago was intro- 
duced in this House, and which we are 
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informed by the writer of the letter was 
‘‘ carefully drawn so as to include mar- 
ried women.” Now, Sir, but for the 
protestations of my hon. Friend, I should 
have supposed that this Motion was 
‘‘ carefully drawn so as to include mar- 
ried women.” But whether this Mo- 
tion goes this length or not, so far as it 
goes it is based upon the principle of 
the political equality of the sexes, or it 
is based upon nothing. And let my hon. 
Friend consider a few of the things 
which he has to do before he is entitled 
to proclaim this principle. In the first 
place, he has to repeal no inconsiderable 
portions of the law of the land. This 
clearly decrees the subordination of the 
sex, at all events in marriage—and mar- 
riage is the normal state of woman—for 
Miss Becker, who knows this question if 
anybody does, declares that— 

“ Every woman regards marriage cither from 
the side of experience or of expectation.”’ 
And the subordination of the sex in 
marriage is based upon the declarations 
of Holy Writ. My hon. Friend, there- 
fore, before he has his way, must ex- 
punge certain well-known passages of 
Scripture. But when he has revised the 
Scriptures, and amended the law of the 
land, he will only have reached the be- 
ginning of his task. He must proceed 
to revolutionize the pursuits of woman. 
These are not at all political, but emi- 
nently domestic. It is the pursuits of 
man which take him away from his 
home—the robust life of the street and 
the Forum’; the only life, remember, 
which qualifies for politics. Is woman 
prepared to join in the rude tussle of the 
streets? Is she to become more and 
more masculine every year? Human 
mature revolts from the idea, and, 
most of all, that womanly nature 
which is both the safeguard and the 
glory of the sex, and which I be- 
lieve to be invincible. Before my hon. 
Friend has any right to come down 
to this House with his unpretending 
Resolution in his hand, he has to per- 
form one of the labours of Hercules— 
he has to convince and convert women. 
For women—I speak of the sex—do not 
ask for the franchise. This is an un- 
doubted fact; and we see letters in the 
newspapers from indignant ladies be- 
moaning the apathy of their sex. What 
I would ask my hon. Friend, then, is 
this. Is this franchise of England so 
cheap and mean a thing that it is to be 
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flung, not to those who ask for it, 
not to those who will prize it, but to 
those who sit aloof—surprised, annoyed, 
amazed, that so many generationsof Eng. 
lishwomen should have lived amongst 
us, and yet that any man should be 
so ignorant of their tastes, and wishes, 
and hopes, as to start up in his place in 
Parliament and demand for them an 
ambition which they resent, and a cha- 
racter which they scorn. But no doubt 
my hon. Friend will say that he does 
not propose to enfranchise the sex, but 
only a woman here and there—a few 
spinsters and widows of a certain stand- 
ing. Yes; but, so far as he goes, he 
bases his proposal upon the political 
equality of the sexes; and the fact that 
he only proposes to enfranchise one 
woman in 40, and precisely those women 
who are the least representative of the 
sex, only shows how illogical his pro- 
posal is. In America, which is the 
home and birth-place of this movement, 
the women who agitate this question 
are the logical superiors of my hon. 
Friend. They demand that women 
should sit in Congress. They demand 
the enfranchisement of half the Ame- 
rican race, and they naturally speak of 
sex as an accident, and of marriage as 
a superstition. But my hon. Friend 
does none of these things. He does 
not demand the enfranchisement of half 
the English people. He does not ask 
that women shall be admitted to this 
House. He still clings to marriage as 
a Divine institution ; and he thinks 
that when a woman is married she 
should renounce politics and await the 
nursery. He has told us to-night that 
if it were proposed to enfranchise mar- 
ried women he would at once wash his 
hands of the whole question. And he 
calls this namby-pamby wishy-washy 
advocacy of Woman’s Rights the re- 
moval of the electoral disabilities of 
women. And why are we to enfranchise 
these women? It cannot be because, 
as we used to be told, questions affecting 
woman cannot otherwise be solved fairly 
by this House; because we have just 
passed a Married Woman’s Property 
Act, and thus removed the grievance 
of the sex. And it cannot be because 
women are taxpayers, because we are 
no longer living under the Plantage- 
nets; and taxation and representation 
have long ago shaken hands and parted. 
In these days of indirect taxation, the 
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man who, for his means, makes the most 
munificent contribution to the Exche- 
quer is probably the habitual drunkard, 
of whom my hon. Friend has just spoken, 
and who has no vote at all. And it can- 
not be because they are ratepayers, 
for why should a municipal obligation, 
already recompensed in kind, confer an 
Imperial right with which it has nothing 
todo? And it cannot be because they 
are owners of property. If property be 
the basis of the franchise, and the pos- 
session of an acre is to give the vote, 
surely the possession of 10,000 acres 
ought to give 10,000 votes! The fact 
is, that none of these things give the 
yote. They are simply restrictions, and 
restrictions of the most arbitrary kind, 
devised from time to time, in order to 
secure, if possible, the independence of 
thevoter. The suffrage has always been 
a manhood suffrage in this country ; but 
a manhood suffrage limited to men who 
were free. Every free and independent 
man voted in ancient times—the freeman 
in his borough, the freeholder in his 
county—and, latterly, when Parliament 
found that in its desire to enfranchise it 
had stepped beyond the area of inde- 
pendence, what did it do? It brought 
up the independence of the voter by 
giving him the Ballot. What is es- 
sential is that every voter should be a 
man, and that every man who votes 
should be free. But my hon. Friend 
jumps to the conclusion that it is the 
restriction which is the qualification, 
and he thus overturns the immemorial 
franchise of the country. But my 
hon. Friend says—‘‘ You have broken 
through the principle of sex already in 
the municipalities.” I know it, and de- 
plore it. But because we have made 
one mistake, the consequences of which 
may be trivial, is that any reason why 
we should make a second and much more 
serious mistake, the consequences of 
which may be enormous? The munici- 
pal franchise was given to women by a 
few words slipped into the Municipal 
Franchise Act at 1 or 2 0’clock in the 
morning, when everybody was asleep. 
The whole question is better understood 
how; and I venture to think that my 
hon. Friend will not catch the House 
Lapping a second time. ‘ But,’ says 
my hon. Friend, ‘‘ you have broken 
through the principle of sex again. You 
have given the School Board franchise 
to women.”” Unfortunately for my hon. 
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Friend, this is not a case in point at all. 
You were of opinion that women should 
sit upon school boards, in order to super- 
intend the education of girls, just as 
they sit upon any other committee which 
regulates matters specially affecting 
their own sex. And, having decided to 
give them the right of being voted for, 
you were bound to give them the right 
of voting. For the right of voting im- 
plies the right of being voted for. But 
my hon. Friend does not propose that 
women should be returned to this House; 
therefore he has no right to propose that 
they should vote. So the very illustra- 
tion by which my hon. Friend proposes 
to bolster up his argument demolishes 
it. Sir, I do not think that I need say 
much more. My hon. Friend, and those 
who act with him, are fond of posing as 
the friends of woman. It is they who 
are to elevate and ennoble the sex. I 
am one of those who think that the true 
woman — pure, faithful, modest, and 
shrinking from all undue publicity—is 
noble enough already. Let her aspire 
to fill the high place to which Revela- 
tion and the respect of all good men 
entitle her, and she will never havo 
cause to sigh because she is forbidden 
to dabble in the mire of a political elec- 
tion. 

Mr. INDERWICK : I propose to say 
a few words in opposition to the Motion 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne. My hon. Friend 
has said that this is not a Party ques- 
tion in the sense of being a Party poli- 
tical question, and he has said that on 
previous occasions expressions were used, 
which, to say the least of it, were not 
complimentary to women. I can assure 
my hon. Friend and the House that, as 
far as I am concerned, they will not 
hear a word from me which can be con- 
sidered in any way offensive or dis- 
respectful to the women who are con- 
nected with this movement or their 
friends. It is a question, undoubtedly, 
of a serious political character, which 
must be discussed fairly and properly ; 
and if we agree to the principle, I must 
express my opinion that if the political 
franchise ought to be granted to women 
we ought to grant it to them, not grudg- 
ingly or with a sparing hand, but with 
the same free and open hand that we 
should grant it to men. I would desire, 
as little as possible, to say anything 
which may appear disagreeable to any 
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persons who are connected with this 
movement. But, after all, the question 
is not whether we should desire to ex- 
tend to women what in men every Mem- 
ber of this House must admit to be 
the legitimate object of an honourable 
ambition ; but we have to consider whe- 
ther in granting this franchise, whe- 
ther in taking this step, which is an up- 
rooting of the ancient landmarks and 
institutions of the country, whether in 
adopting a policy which has been re- 
pudiated by every civilized nation in the 
world, we shall be doing that which is 
for the advantage and benefit of this 
country, in whose prosperity and ad- 
vance we are all so much interested. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne has brought before the 
House this particular Resolution. I 
confess, with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), I 
had some difficulty in coming to the 
conclusion whether he intended his pro- 
posal to extend to women generally, or 
whether he intended it simply to be 
extended to women who in matters of 
local government have a right to vote— 
that is to say, whether he intended that 
women generally who have the qualifi- 
cation should vote everywhere, or whe- 
ther he proposed to extend the franchise 
only to those women who are now en- 
titled to vote in municipal boroughs. I 
understand my hon. Friend means to 
restrict his Motion to women who are 
entitled to vote in municipal boroughs ; 
and then I should like to ask my hon. 
Friend, and his Friends who support 
him in his proposal, why are Members 
for boroughs to have the privilege of 
having women amongst their consti- 
tuents, and why is not the privilege to 
be extended to counties where women 
have the qualification? I do not want 
to be too critical. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I am 
sure my hon. and learned Friend will 
not wish to misunderstand me. I wish 
to extend the privilege equally to the 
counties. 

Mr. INDERWICK: I quite under- 
stood from what my hon. Friend oppo- 
site said that that was his view; but I 
was simply referring to the words of the 
Resolution which gives to the proposal 
of my hon. Friend the Member for Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne a very limited and re- 
stricted application. Some objection is 
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taken by someone to-night—that we are 
taking what you call the limited and 
restricted privilege which is proposed, 
and upon that discussing the general 
principle of the political enfranchisement 
of women. It is not competent for my 
hon. Friend to bring before the House a 
proposai of a very limited character— 
it may be limited to the very smallest 
degree to which it can be limited—with 
the view of obtaining the assent of the 
House, and, if that proposal is based on 
a broad principle, to say we are not 
justified in discussing to the fullest ex- 
tent the question of the principle upon 
which the proposal is made. My hon. 
Friends have brought before the House 
what I consider to be a fancy franchise, 
It may suit some of them to say that 
that is all they desire; but we know 
perfectly well that it is not what their 
clients desire—it is not what is desired 
by the women who are associated with 
this movement. We know perfectly 
well, from what is stated elsewhere, and 
from what one hears from Members of 
this House, that the foundation of this 
proposal is not a limited franchise of 
this kind, but a general franchise of 
women who have property and pay rates. 
That being so, the question we have to 
discuss—and the question I propose, 
with the permission of the House, to say 
a few words upon—is the question of 
whether, under any circumstances what- 
ever, it is desirable in the interests of 
this country that the political franchise 
should be extended to women? With 
regard to the argument that is brought 
forward about women voting at muni- 
cipal elections, and having a right to 
discuss the mode in which the money is 
spent in these municipal boroughs, if 
that argument is based on the ground 
that the money so spent is contributed 
to by them, and is expended in respect 
of their property amongst others in 
these municipalities, then the sort of 
proposal which should have been made 
to the House would be that they should 
have the right to vote for Members of 
Parliament, so long as the duty of these 
Members was confined to voting on the 
expenditure of public money. But we 
know perfectly well that the House is not 
alwaysin Committee of Supply, and is not 
always voting away the money of widows 
and spinsters. There are other import- 
ant obligations on Members of Parlia- 
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must have aright, if they are to have a 
right at all. I do not know whether 
the House entirely appreciates the mag- 
nitude of the question now under con- 
sideration. According to the Census in 
the year 1881, there were in this country 
17,000,000 men from whom the elec- 
torate is taken. I do not know exactly 
what the number of electors is at this 
moment, but it is some millions; and it 
is proposed, by extending the franchise 
in counties, to increase that number 
yery considerably. With regard to the 
women, according to the last Census, 
there were 18,000,000 women; and that 
is the body of persons from whom the 
future electorate, as it is proposed here, 
is to be chosen. That electorate is 
limited exceedingly now by my hon. 
Friend; but it would never bear that 
limitation if the principle were once 
adopted. If this proposal is, in fact, 
adopted by the House, the result will be 
that the House will commit itself to the 
principle of the political enfranchise- 
ment of women ; and, having committed 
itself to that principle, there is no reason 
and no argument that I can understand 
for stopping short at the point at which 
the hon. Member for Ashton - under- 
Lyne now says he is prepared to stop 
short. If I am not much mistaken, 
there are other Members in this House 
who will probably vote for my hon. 
Friend’s proposal, who would be ready 
now to stand up in the House and ad- 
vocate a greater extension.  [ Cheers. } 
The cheers of my hon. Friends say that 
that is so; and they show that what we 
are really practically discussing now is 
not the limited proposal of my hon. 
Friend, but the great question whether 
women, for political purposes, are to 
stand on the same basis as men? One 
of the great arguments in favour of my 


- hon, Friend’s proposal is the fact that 


women enjoy the municipal franchise. 
If the House will permit me, I should 
like to say how it is that they enjoy that 
franchise. It is generally suggested, 
and stated in the House, that women 
obtained that franchise under the Act of 
1869. To a certain extent that is cor- 
rect; but it is not the whole of the state- 
ment. The fact is this—that in some 
Corporations—in fact, in most Corpora- 
tions of the country before the Reform 
Act of 1835 women, who were the 
Wives and daughters of freemen, had 
certain privileges. They could make 








freemen of their husbands; and widows 
of freemen, on marrying again, had also 
the same privileges. In certain circum- 
stances, these women at one time, and 
for many years, had a right to vote at 
the municipal contests. When the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Bill was introduced in 
1835, and passed with the general assent 
of both sides of the House, that fran- 
chise was taken away from the women. 
It was not passed over without debate. 
It was debated in this House to this ex- 
tent—that, on Report of the Bill, one 
hon. Member proposed that the word 
‘‘male”’ should extend to ‘‘ female,”’ 
and said there were numbers of women 
who might be disqualified, principally, 
I believe, in the City of Bath, which has 
always, from the oldest days, been cele- 
brated for a considerable number of 
widows and spinsters; and he made a 
proposal that a clause should be inserted 
to that effect. There was no. debate on 
the Motion. Nobody supported it but 
the hon. Member; a Division was taken, 
and it was rejected by a majority of 66. 
The matter there ended; and in that 
Bill of 1835 the municipal franchise 
which existed in the hands of women 
was swept away by the general consent 
of both sides of the House. Then this 
state of things happened. The Local 
Government Board have the power to 
grant certain Charters to new Corpora- 
tions, and in granting these Charters 
they gave power to women being rate- 
payers in the municipalities to vote ; and 
as these Corporations increased this 
anomaly occurred—that there were, in 
certain parts of the country, certain 
Corporations where women were per- 
mitted to vote, and certain Corporations 
where they were not permitted to vote. 
The Government of the day thought it 
desirable that they should be put on the 
same footing, so that the anomaly might 
be done away with, and a Bill was 
brought in for that purpose in 1869, 35 
years after the Municipal Reform Act. 
It passed through this House without 
any debate whatever. I have looked 
through Hansard for 1869, and I do not 
find that there was a single line of debate 
in this House with reference to that Bill. 
My hon. Friend says there was. He 
may have been in the House at the 
time; but so inconsiderable was tho 
debate, if any, which took place, that 
not one line of it appears in Zansard. 
There was a debate on it in the House 
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of Lords, and, as far as I can judge, it 
occupied the space of about 10 minutes. 
One noble Lord made some objection 
to the Bill. The Earl of Kimberley, 
expressly guarding himself against com- 
mitting the House to the general prin- 
ciple of women’s suffrage, pointed out 
the anomalies of the system ; and there- 
upon Earl Cairns stated, in a few words, 
the reason why the franchise should be 
granted. Earl Cairns said that as an 
unmarried woman could dispose of her 
property, and deal with it in any way 
she thought proper, he did not know why 
she should not have a voice in saying 
how that property should be lighted, 
and how it should be watched, and have 
a voice in controlling municipal expen- 
diture to which that property contri- 
buted. It is clear the reason for granting 
that franchise to women in municipal 
boroughs who had property in them 
was to enable them to have a voice 
in regulating that expenditure to which 
they contributed in respect of that 
property. When the Bill was passed 
no reference was made to Scotland or 
to Ireland. Certain hon. Members from 
Scotland who took an interest in this 
question were told that the women of 
Scotland did not care about the municipal 
franchise, or they would have called for 
a Bill. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), who exer- 
cises some inscrutable influence over the 
ballot box, immediately balloted for a 
day, and brought in a Bill to extend the 
municipal franchise to women in Scot- 
land, arguing that, it having been granted 
in England, there was no reason why it 
should not be granted in Scotland, and 
thus succeeded in getting rid of the ar- 
gument which was thrown at him with 
regard to Scottish women. I venture to 
express the opinion that had it not been 
for the question of woman’s suffrage 
being agitated throughout the country 
at the time, we should not have heard a 
word of the Scottish Woman’s Municipal 
Franchise Bill. Under the circumstances, 
I ask the House how can it be said that 
the House has committed itself to the 
political franchise of women in passing 
that Bill without opposition? None of 
the arguments upon which this question 
is upheld are new, as I have said. 
We have had an argument from the 
hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron 
Henry De Worms) which is not a new 
one, and, indeed, it cannot be expected 
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that throughout the debate there can be 
anything new; because the subject hag 
been so long and so often before Parlig. 
ment and the country that it is impos. 
sible to say anything new upon it; yet it 
is, of course, desirable that when a ques. 
tion of this kind is brought forward jt 
should be debated, and we cannot give 
our votes altogether without speech. The 
hon. Member said the higher education 
of women, which qualified them for 
holding certain positions, likewise quali. 
fied them to exercise a political vote, 
They do hold certain quasi-public 
offices, which they have held by right 
immemorial and by Act of Parliament, 
and he says there is no reason why you 
should not go a step further and give 
them a right of voting for Members of 
Parliament. He gave as an instance 
that women might be churchwardens 
and overseers, and I will add to that, 
they may be parish constables, and they 
may even be High Sheriffs, which, under 
certain circumstances, might entail the 
office of public executioner, and one or 
two other offices a woman may hold; 
but I think these offices were allowed 
them in the past as much for the oppor- 
tunity of extorting fines from them as 
for anything else; and if we find, asa 
matter of fact, that they never do hold 
such offices, what are we to think? It 
is one of the stock arguments that the 
Sovereign power can be held by a 
woman, and I do not say it is not a 
fair argument; but the power of the 
Sovereign is so bound down by Con- 
stitutional limits, that it is very little 
power that can be exercised by the 
Crown. Now, there is one reason brought 
forward why we should give the fran- 
chise towomen. It is this—there are, it 
is said, as many—in fact, more—women 
in the country than men, and, therefore, 
they have as many or more social in- 
terests than men ; and, inasmuch as Par- 
liamentary control is in the hands of 
men, men are likely to be unfavourably 
disposed towards women, and to treat 
them unequally in legislation, dealing 
with their property and their social posi- 
tion. That is the statement made; and 
I should very much like to see whether, 
in the result, women have suffered any 
substantial injustice under the law of this 
country. I will first take the case of 
women of property. Can any hon. Mem- 
ber now, in this year 1883, say that any 
woman in the country has not absolute 
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control over her own property? She 
has. It was a misfortune discreditable 
to this country that for many years she 
had not that control. It was discussed 
by a Parliament of men, and a reform 
yas brought about. It was not obtained 
suddenly ; it has been done gradually 
and with due consideration; and we have 
the result that, at the present time, it is 
impossible to say that any woman is not 
sufficiently protected in her property. 
And I will venture to say that women 
of the upper classes were fairly and 
reasonably protected before; for it has 
been the habit of this country, from time 
immemorial, when property was left to 
women, to make such arrangements by 
settlements that women had a great pro- 
tection for their property, and this was 
not sufficiently recognized at the time of 
the debates in this House. It is said, 
apart from this, that there are legal 
disabilities attaching to women in re- 
gard to the devolution of property by 
death or otherwise. Let us see how that 
is. If a man dies possessed of personal 
estate and leaves no will, then his heirs, 
men and women, share alike; but if he 
holds real estate, then the eldest son 
takes the real estate to the prejudice of 
the restof the family. But it prejudices 
the brothers quite as much as the sisters ; 
it is not a sinister prejudice against 
women ; it is the position of the heir-at- 
law, a position which, however, in my 
opinion, ought to be altered. My view 
is that in devolution of property in cases 
of intestacy, real property should go in 
the same way as personal property. But 
after all this is not a large question, for 
very little property descends in that 
way. We know it has been debated 
from time to time in the House; and, no 
doubt, if any hon. Member brings in a 
Bill bearing on the case, it will receive 
very careful consideration, and probably 
arrive at a second reading. And now 
let me take the personal protection of 
women. Our laws are very stringent 
even now for the protection of young 
women, and the other House have re- 
cently passed a measure to increase the 
protection for young women. In addi- 
tion to that, there are provisions by 
which protection is thrown over women 
who work in factories and mines that 
they shall not be employed beyond 
their powers. And there is another 
principle in our law which must not 
be left out of sight. If a manand wife 
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are joined together in the consummation 
of a crime, the fact of their acting to- 
gether does not acquit the woman of the 
crime, but it absolves her from the 
penalty. This isa kindly and merciful 
provision of our law from time imme- 
morial, and must not be left out of view 
in considering the effect of legislation 
on the position of women. Now, under 
the Married Women’s Property Act, 
there is power to the husband or wife to 
prosecute each other for theft. Objec- 
tion was made in both Houses that this 
clause was not expedient or desirable 
in the interest of married persons. Now, 
I cannot exactly vouch for the correct- 
ness of it; but I read in the papers a 
return of the number of convictions of 
married persons under the Act of steal- 
ing from one another, and out of 15 such 
convictions, in 14 cases they were 
women, and in one case aman. [If that 
is so, it only shows that, to some extent, 
a mistake was made in removing the 
protection which before that time had 
proved of a kindly nature. The hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne has re- 
ferred to the question of married women ; 
there has always been a difficulty how 
to deal with them in relation to this 
matter, and the difficulty has never been 
met in a reasonable, or even a plausible, 
manner. Why, if you give the fran- 
chise to women at all, should you, under 
such circumstances, exclude married 
women? Some supporters of the pro- 
posal do not want to exclude them; but 
my hon. Friend says nothing would in- 
duce him to admit them to the franchise, 
and the general impression is that they 
should not be admitted. Why? Is it on 
account of property? Certainly not, for 
if a married woman can hold property, 
can own a house, and she and her hus- 
band occupy it, there is no reason why 
she should not have a vote on account 
of property for which she pays rates and 
taxes. It is her own property, with 
which she is as free to deal as if she 
had been a single woman, and yet my 
hon. Friend says he would not admit a 
married woman to the franchise! They 
say you must not invade the sanctity of 
the hearth and home. Well; but all 
married women do not live with their 
husbands ; some have husbands serving 
their country, or fulfilling duties abroad, 
some are apart under directions of the 
Court, some under deeds of separation. 
Many wives live apart from their hus- 
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bands, just as single women might, 
occupying their own house, living upon 
their own money; but you say you 
would not give a vote to these married 
women. Why not? If marriage is not 
a disqualification to men, why should 
it be to women ? Here a difficulty arises, 
and my hon. Friends are discussing it 
among themselves, some saying—‘‘ Let 
them have it;’’ and others saying—‘‘ Un- 
der no circumstances whatever.”’ Let me 
put this suggestion to the House, and 
ask how you would deal with it. We 
heard a few years ago a good deal about 
fagot votes; it means that a man may 
give to a friend, or a person in whom 
he has confidence, a cottage and a piece 
of land to qualify him for a vote. Now, 
under an existing statute recently passed, 
a man may assign a cottage or house to 
his wife, and by this means make his 
wife a fagot voter; and if he agrees 
with his wife he will have two votes, 
and if not he will be disfranchised. It 
may be right or it may not; but if al- 
lowed, there will be an addition to fagot 
voters far beyond any now existing in 
any county in England. I bring for- 
ward these matters to show the House 
how this question is surrounded by diffi- 
culties. As toa seat in this House, so 
far as I am personally concerned, if I 
had to choose between two evils, I 
would very much rather see one of the 
intelligent women connected with this 
movement sitting in the House and 
taking part in the debates than I would 
consent to give the franchise to the 
whole of the sisterhood. But this is not 
the view of my hon. Friends, for they 
stand up and say, under no circum- 
stances would they allow women a seat 
inthe House; and I must say it is exceed- 
ingly ungenerous of my hon. Friends to 
say—‘' We will accept your votes at the 
poll, but we will not give you ours in 
return.’’ I have alluded to these matters 
of difficulty ; but I do not say that be- 
cause there are difficulties a proposal 
should be rejected or passed over. It is 
the duty of statesmen to get over diffi- 
culties, or to go round if they cannot 
get over, if the object is desirable. But 
when you find a question of this kind 
surrounded with difficulties—when, from 
whatever point of view it is regarded, 
some obstacle stands in the way 
—then I think the House must say, as 
I now say, although I know I shall not 
get much assent from my hon. Friends 
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near me, this is a question not within 
the range of practical politics. Thers 
is one matter which I believe Presses 
on the minds of hon. Members, and jg 
supposed to have originated with the late 
Lord Beaconsfield—it is the argument 
that female suffrage is the best, if not the 
only, effectual barrier to an ever-increas- 
ing Democracy. It is said that as we go 
on the franchise cannot be raised; it must 
be lowered ; and we shall go lower until 
we get to men of bad and revolutionary 
passions, and we shall be tempted to 
make overtures to them, and _ to deal 
with them in a way not for the interest 
of the country, and we shall find the 
franchise of women a check and a con- 
trol upon that, and the anticipated evils 
may thus be met. I admit this is an 
agreeable and a seductive argument; 
but it is founded on a fallacy. If you 
admit the principle of political fran- 
chise for women, you must treat them 
on the same footing as if they were 
men; and as you lower the franchise to 
men, s0 must you lower it to women; 
and how, then, are you to control or 
oppose the bad passions of a low class 
of men by adding to them, as you must, 
the bad passions of a low class of 
women? Do you think, if you consider 
the class of persons to whom you would 
give the franchise—greatly extended, as 
it must be in course of time—that the 
House would not come to a right con- 
clusion if they decided that it is not desir- 
able to extend the franchise in the way 
now proposed? I shall, of course, vote 
against this proposal. I believe, myself, 
that extending the political franchise to 
women would be a calamity to this 
country. It will add thousands, if not 
tens of thousands, to that now too nu- 
merous class of electors who never 
know their own minds from time to time, 
and who are swayed by the sentiment 
of the moment; and we know, from the 
great revolutions of political feeling 
which are increasing in the country, that 
it is this class of electors that renders 
the task of government more and more 
difficult, because they impede a contl- 
nuous policy so desirable, if not neces- 
sary, in legislation and in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. There are many of 
my Friends who I know are interested 
in this movement, and I feel that mm 
giving my vote I shall be helping to 
deprive them of an opportunity of poli- 
tical triumph ; but, at the same time, I 
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am satisfied that to adopt this principle 
ould not be for the permanent advan- 
tage either of the country or of the sex 
on whose behalf it is proposed. 

Mr. AAHMEAD-BARTLETT: I had 
not intended to take’ part in this debate ; 
put the observations of the hon. and 
jearned Member who has just sat down 
induce me to say a few words, not on 
behalf of the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne—for I have 
not heard the exact tenour of his Motion 
—but in support of the general prin- 
ciple of admitting women to the fran- 
chise. Now, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber (Mr. Inderwick) concluded a speech 
of considerable interest by a statement 
that the mair objection he had to this 
proposal was that it would increase the 
class of fluctuating political opinion in 
the country. Now, in that view I do 
not for a moment agree. I do not be- 
lieve it would increase the amount of 
fluctuating political opinion. I differ 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
and I think the views of women on the 
great social and economical and moral 
questions of the day, which are really 
of more importance than the so-called 
political questions, are far more stable 
than those of men. I cannot but think 
the hon. and learned Member must have 
been somewhat unfortunate in his ex- 
perience—I do not say it in a derogatory 
sense—he must have been somewhat 
unfortunate with regard to those women 
whose views he has had an opportunity 
of learning. So far as I have had the 
advantage of hearing the opinions of 
women on any definite subject, I have 
found them devoted—continually, consist- 
ently, permanently devoted—to what I 
may describe as the reformation of the 
human race. [Laughter.] I must beg 
the hon. and learned Member for Ool- 
chester (Mr. Willis) to restrain himself. 
Women are devoted to the cause of 
temperance, to the cause of morality; 
they are devoted to the improvement of 
the condition of the poor, and with more 
or less, though not quite equal, intelli- 
gence to the cause of education. They 
are a refining and elevating influence in 
all the social relations of life. These 
are my general reasons for differing 
from the hon. and learned Member’s 
statement. But I have a special reason 
for supporting this Resolution to-night, 
which is, as far as lies in my power, to 
Temove from the question of women’s 
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suffrage the stigma of being represented 
entirely by a section of the House, in 
which I am sure, as a rule, women take 
a very small amount of interest. It 
appears te me this question can be re- 
garded from several aspects. If you 
regard it from a logical point of view, 
it is clear nothing can be said against 
it; itis absolutely impossible to avoid 
recognizing the claim of women to the 
franchise. In almost every other sphere 
of life they possess rights and exercise 
onerous duties on a full equality with 
men. Women are allowed to occupy 
the most distinguished position in the 
State ; the illustrious Lady who has ruled 
over these Realms with so much advan- 
tage for 40 years discharges functions 
far more important than any it is pro- 
posed to bestow on women by the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member. To the 
amplest extent they hold and administer 
property; they can be guardians and 
executors. You allow women to enjoy 
the municipal suffrage, and you allow 
them to take part in all the more im- 
portant and difficult functions of life; 
they are now allowed to enter upon the 
Medical Profession, and with general 
benefit. It is perfectly clear that, from 
a logical standpoint, you cannot possibly 
refuse them the Parliamentary franchise. 
I admit there is some difficulty about 
proceeding to a further stage and giving 
them a seat in this House. Iam quite 
prepared to allow that the position of a 
lady of great ability, and possibly of 
great attractions, as Prime Minister, 
might occasionally be open to some ob- 
jections that must occur to any hon. 
Member. But I do not think an argu- 
ment of this sort is worth much; it is 
the reductio ad absurdum; and we need 
not consider it. This is only a stage of 
progress. It does not follow that be- 
cause we confer on women the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage that they would be 
admitted to that Bench—though, at the 
same time, I am free to confess they 
would adorn it very much more than 
some of its present occupants. Then 
there is the sentimental point of view. 
What can be said against it from that 
point? We are told it will be a horrible 
thing to divide families and give rise to 
divergence of view between husband 
and wife—they would surely fall out 
over the exercise of the franchise. Well, 
I think that a very considerable amount 
of divergence of view exists occasion- 
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ally at present, and I do not think it 
would be very dangerously increased by 
giving women the franchise. The world 
would not be happier or more rational 
if all husbands and wives held a dull 
consensus of view upon every subject. 
But there is another reason that can be 
urged in support of the Motion which 
I have rather suggested than stated 
definitely. It is obvious that to confer 
the suffrage on women is essentially a 
Conservative measure. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
The principle of Conservatism is to de- 
fend and secure all that is good and 
stable in our social and political Consti- 
tution. Women are devoted to the same 
objects, and therefore they must prove 
a Conservative force in the State. A 
quotation was made from a remark of a 
very great and illustrious man, now no 
more, by the hon. and learned Member 
who spoke last. He quoted an expres- 
sion of the late Lord Beaconsfield in 
favour of this extension of the suffrage ; 
and, if I had any doubt about it before, 
that quotation would be sufficient to in- 
duce me to view the question with favour. 
I therefore urge this last as an addi- 
tional reason why hon. Members on this 
side should support the Motion. I feel 
I have supported the cause very inade- 
quately, for I had no intention of in- 
truding myself on the House when I 
came down; but I have given a few 
reasons why I think the suffrage should 
be extended to women, and, with the 
permission of the House, I will sum 
them up. It cannot be denied to them 
from a logical standpoint ; there is no- 
thing of real weight, from a sentimental 
point of view, to induce us to refuse the 
franchise; and it would be a Conserva- 
tive measure, which has had the recom- 
mendation of the greatest statesman of 
this century. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: I am 
sorry that the House should be so 
empty; but we all know that those 
who generally may be expected to be 
seen here are engaged at present in an 
amusement which is thought to be more 
congruous to the portion of the human 
race in whose favour you are called 
upon to-night to legislate than to Sena- 
tors. I was rather amused at the re- 
freshing and candid speech of my hon. | 
Friend who has just sat down. After a | 
few observations about fluctuating poli- 
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tical opinion, and so on, he candidly 
confessed that he voted for this measure | 
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because he thought it was a Conserya. 
tive one. Well, I own, Sir—and I think 
the House will believe in my sincerity 
—that, deep as my political convictions 
may be, I desire on this matter to yote 
without any regard to the chance of 
success, on one side or the other, of the 
Bill, treated as an electioneering mea. 
sure. There is something even deeper 
and nearer to the heart than Party 
politics, and that is the politics of patriot. 
ism and of nature; and I believe that 
to these politics belongs this question of 
the enfranchisement of that half of the 
world which no doubt are quite equal 
to us—very likely much superior to us 
—but who are different from us, that 
difference being the eternal one, which, 
in spite of sentimental theorists, will 
exist to the end of the world. I say that 
the consideration of this enfranchisement 
belongs not to Party, but to patriotic 
considerations ; and, belonging as it does 
to patriotic and to natural politics, it 
is found to exclude the project from the 
category of healthy and possible innova- 
tions. Well, and what are the reasons 
for it? I have been amused to-night 
at the vagueness of the arguments 
which have been urged, and which are 
not more vague than the premisses on 
which they are based are far-reach- 
ing. The female guardians, the female 
householder—these form the pretext; 
and all the arguments tending to the 
emancipation of the woman—whether 
householder, whether freeholder, whe- 
ther married or single—are based on 
these phenomena, though the Married 
Women’s Property Act in the Statute 
Book destroys the limitation on which 
the hon. Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Mason) insisted with such 
candour and sincerity. I cannot really 
believe that this proposal, if it were 
carried, would not go beyond the limited 
class for whom it in this House and for 
this night appeals. I cannot for one 
instant believe in the comfortable pre- 
dictions which have been adventured. 
It is, and it always has been, a question 
not of the female ratepayer, but of the 
woman. I appeal to the pamphlet which 
on a former occasion I quoted, I believe, 
rather largely in this House. I do not 
mean to quote it to-day, though there 
are some passages in it which might be 
instructive and diverting to those who 
have not read it before—it was the op!- 
nions of 100 women of intellect and of 
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ability, and some of them of conspi- 
cuous position, brought together by the 
Women’s Suffrage Society. If this 
amphlet happens to have been sent 
round again on the present occasion, I 
very much commend it to those who 
have not read it, to see what are the 
prospects, the expectations, and the 
arguments brought forward by those 
ho really are at the bottom of the 
agitation, and who do not, like my 
hon. Friend the Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms), dally about 
the question with the tips of their 
fngers. It is really worth while to 
consider what the state of affairs now 
is. We have heard in various direc- 
tions that there is in the air, somewhere 
or nowhere, a very large scheme for 
the enlargement of the franchise—great 
masses of people will be brought in 
vho have not hitherto enjoyed the vote; 
and upon that scheme, as if it wero a 
parasite hanging on to it, we are asked to 
engraft the enfranchisement of women. 
Well, now, what is that but universal 
suffrage, and universal suffrage in a 
sense in which no one has ever openly 
announced it? My hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich ventured a re- 
mark which puzzled me at the time, and 
Ihave not yet quite made out whether 
it was an argument, as it came from 
his mouth, or a joke—if a joke it was 
rather a good one, if an argument not 
so good—but it was to the effect that 
this enfranchisement of women would 
at least get rid of manhood suffrage. It 
would get rid of manhood suffrage, for 
itwould become manhood and woman- 
hood suffrage; it would be like the 
gentleman engaged in the shoe trade, 
who trumped his neighbour’s advertise- 
ment, Dens conscia recti, by the supe- 
rior announcement, Jfen’s and women’s 
conscia rectt. When it was objected that 
this legislation would expose us to 
see women in Parliament, the question 
was gravely asked—Why should we 
not see women in Parliament? The 
hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) drew a very pretty and pic- 
turesque picture of a Prime Minister 
on that Bench who is to come to some 
strange, mysterious fate—I suppose it 
Was marrying the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and forming a Coalition Govern- 
ment. But depend upon it, if we have 
women admitted to the franchise the 
daim fur them to be in Parliament 
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simply follows as a matter of course. 
Do we not see that on the Benches of 
that mimic Parliament which plays so 
conspicuous, and on many occasions, I 
have no doubt, a very usefal part— 
the London School Board—there are 
lady members on that, and would not 
the argument be very strong indeed 
from that fact that there could be no 
objection to their sitting here? It is 
a subject on which, of course, one can 
draw a great many amusing pictures ; 
but really it is almost sickening, in a 
matter of this sort, in which the interest 
of the country, in which the peace of 
Europe, in which the happiness of those 
vast Colonies—that vast Indian Empire 
that belongs to us—in which the whole 
of the future of the world is concerned, 
to have to deal with grotesque proposi- 
tions like this—propositions grotesque in 
themselves, but full of grave evils for 
those for whom the future of humanity, 
for whom the true mission of the world 
is not a matter of political calculation, 
not a matter of cynical amusement in 
the articles and paragraphs of current 
journalism, but is the source of very 
grave and serious thought. To bring 
forward a suggestion like this one at the 
eve of a possible Reform Bill, at a time 
when opinionsare seething and agitating, 
at a time when all kinds of—I must use 
a phrase which is, perhaps, not Parlia- 
mentary, but which must come out in 
this debate—at a time which is the reign 
of omnipotent ‘“ fads,’ to bring forward 
the idea of enfranchising that charming 
portion of mankind, whose influence is 
so beneficent because it is felt, not seen, 
is one of the most preposterous and, at 
the same time, one of the most revolu- 
tionary suggestions that could possibly 
be agitated. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down 
has urged upon the House that this 
subject should be treated as a very 
serious business and entirely upon an 
argumentative basis ; but he has allowed 
his uncontrollable sense of humour to 
triumph over his logical aspirations ; 
and he has favoured us with one of his 
very amusing, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I must say, not very convincing 
speeches. I have no wish to deal with 
this question as a joke, either for or 
against women. The question—what- 
ever the decision of the House may be 
to-night, or, perhaps, two or three Ses- 
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sions hence—is a question which, sooner 
or later, will have to be faced; and I 
think that in coming to a decision to- 
night, we should see whether there is 
any sound logical reason for this pro- 
posal, and whether there is any sound 
logical reason against it. Now, the two 
hon. Members—my hon. Friend the 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Rye (Mr. Inderwick)—seemed to me, in 
their very able and interesting speeches, 
never to touch the principle on which 
the franchise in this country is based; 
whether it be right or wrong, the fran- 
chise in this country has been for cen- 
turies past, and to-day certainly is, co- 
existent with either the ownership or 
the occupation of property. “The Eng- 
lish Constitution recognizes no question 
of fitness, as far as intellectual qualifica- 
tion is concerned—the English Constitu- 
tion, in conferring the franchise, recog- 
nizes no principle of social position, of 
intellectual fitness, or of moral culture. 
The franchise in this country is given 
in counties to the owners or occupiers 
of real property, and is given in bo- 
roughs to the occupiers of real property. 
Of course, no one will suppose that I 
am overlooking the fact that persons 
disqualified by the commission of crime 
are excluded; what I say is, excluding 
that obvious disqualification, that whe- 
ther the voter be immoral or moral, 
whether he be good or bad, if he owns 
preperty, and discharges the obligations 
of the State in respect of that property, 
the law of the land confers upon him the 
right to vote in the selection of Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament. That is the 
principle of the English Constitution. 
Now, we have admitted in our Constitu- 
tion a class of owners and occupiers of 
property of the female sex; and it rests 
upon those who object to their being 
entitled to all the advantages, so to 
speak, of property, to show why they 
should not enjoy them. It has been 
put to-night —‘‘ Why should women 
have the franchise?” I rather put it 
—‘‘ Why should they not?” Why 
chould not a spinster, or a widow, a 
woman discharging all the obligations 
of the State, paying all the required 
taxes to the State—why should she not 
enjoy the right of her unit voice, as far 
as directing the policy of the State is 
concerned? We have two contradictory 
theories from the Benches opposite in 
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reference to this question— first, the 
theory of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Rye; and, secondly, the 
theory of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Beresford Hope). The hon. and 
learned Member for Rye stated that 
women were entitled to the municipal 
franchise simply and solely because 
Municipal Councils spend money, and 
rates are paid by women. As a matter 
of fact, the duties of Town Councils are 
not confined to spending money. Their 
function is the local administration of 
the whole of the affairs of the borough, 
and year by year Parliament is extend- 
ing, and enlarging and elevating, the 
duties which are confided to our various 
Town Councils. The right hon. Gentle. 
man who has just sat down drew an 
appalling picture of the politics of Europe 
being involved in the exercise of this 
franchise, and held out the prospect of 
some great national decision, which 
might be fraught with divers conse- 
quences to the Empires of the world 
being controlled to some extent by female 
voices. I am quite willing to meet him 
upon that ground. He must first tell 
us that women, gud women, are morally 
and intellectually inferior to men. I 
deny that proposition. Wo were told 
we were asking for political equality. 
I say, prove the moral and intellectual 
inequality—I say, take any question of 
the politics of this country or Europe, 
whether it be a question of peace or 
war; and I say that the opinion of the 
intelligent woman is just as good as the 
opinion of an unintelligent man, and a 
great deal better. The interests which 
control the decisions of Parliaments affect 
women quite as much as men. They 
have, in respect of their personal feeling 
as well as in respect of their property, 
a large stake in the prosperity and 
progress of the country ; and unless you 
can show that there is a public danger 
from entrusting them with the ordinary 
consequences of the ownership of their 
property, I think that the onus probandi 
rests with the opponents of the Motion 
rather than with those who advocate it. 
I am not going to weary the House with 
a long speech on this question ; I want 
to put the syllogism, so to speak, as 
shortly and as concisely as I can. Taxa- 
tion and representation go together; 
women are taxed; women ought to be 
represented. There is no public danger 
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in allowing women to enjoy that repre- | 


sentation. Now, I know what the an- 
aver to me will be—that under the 
Married Women’s Property Act of last 
year, married women are put into the 
position of the absolute ownership of 
their own property, and that, therefore, 
they ought to be entitled to be put on the 
same footing assingle women. The posi- 
tion of married women is this. A woman 
by marrying has, deliberately, with her 
eyes open, surrendered certain advan- 
tages—if you like, certain privileges— 
which would belong to her as a single 
woman, and she, as a married woman, 
has no right to complain of the conse- 
quences of her marriage. This appeal 
that is made to Parliament is not made 
on behalf of married women. Married 
women are content to leave these in- 
terests in the hands of their husbands ; 
and I believe that to introduce a ques- 
tion of political differences into the home 
would be a step of very grave public 
danger and disadvantage, and I, for one, 
should strenuously oppose it. It is not 
for that that my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ashton-under-Lyne is pleading 
to-night. It is proposed to extend the 
franchise to women who, equally with 
men, are separate, individual owners of 
property, who discharge all the duties 
of property, and who, therefore, claim all 
the rights of property. One word more. 
The hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate) referred to the 
legislation in which women are concerned, 
and said that that legislation had full 
attention in this House, and that every- 
thing they could desire was carried out. 
Ivery much doubt that proposition. I 
think there are a large number of in- 
stances in which this House neglects 
and overlooks questions in which women 
have the deepest interest, an interest 
affecting themselves personally, affecting 
the happiness and progress of their chil- 
dren as well as of themselves. It is 
becauso I believe that the extension of 
this franchise would not be a political 
danger, but a political benefit; I be- 
lieve not in its Conservatism or in its 
Radicalism, but I cannot ignore the his- 
torical fact that the influence of women 
for the last 50 years of the country has, 
on the whole, been on the side of pro- 
gress, on the side of the good and true ; 
and therefore I should be glad to see 
women brought within the pale of the 
Constitution. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the hon. 
Member had ended his remarks with 
a political watchword—Progress. He 
was afraid that in his dull Constitution- 
alism he should be obliged to answer 
that by the question, ‘‘ Whither?” His 
objection to this proposal was that it 
struck at one, and not the least, of the 
remaining Constitutional foundations of 
the franchise. While he was listening 
to the eloquent Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry De Worms) he said to 
himself—‘‘ Has the Semitic race for- 
gotten the difference between a man 
and a woman?” He was not aware 
that the unenfranchised women of this 
country had ever been treated as slaves. 
He was the surviving collector of the 
majority that carried the Ten Hours’ 
Act for the protection of women and 
children in their labour. If anything 
were said in derogation of women, he 
would ask—‘‘ Have we not a Queen ?”’ 
We were not afraid of placing women 
in the highest position when we believed 
that they had an hereditary right to fill 
that position. But he had to look to 
society. He had to look to the constitu- 
encies as a whole, and to bear in mind 
that politics involved a mental, and, too 
often, a moral, sometimes a physical, 
warfare; he should no more think of 
voting for the embodiment of battalions 
of Amazons, because we had a Queen, 
than he should of voting for the enfran- 
chisement of women as such. Let hon. 
Members consider the weight to be at- 
tached to the arguments about property 
as the basis of qualification for the fran- 
chise. He(Mr. Newdegate) asserted that, 
according to the Constitutional history of 
this country, there was a condition ante- 
cedent to the occupation or possession 
of property, and that condition was 
fitness. He had seen an hon. Member 
expelled from that House because he 
was not of sound mind. He was not 
fit. Bankrupts were not fit. Women 
were not fit. Priests were not fit. The 
Leader of the Irish Members, though 
nominally a Protestant, was inaugu- 
rated, he might say appointed, by a 
Roman Catholic Archbishop. He could 
understand his Irish neighbours’ reason 
for advocating the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. He believed the priests 
had too much influence over the men in 
Ireland, and they would have still more 
influence with the women. Hon. Mem- 
bers must forgive his having accepted a 
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French teacher—M. Michelet—on‘ this 
subject. The experience of France had 
not been wasted upon him. It could 
not be shown that this House, elected 
by men only, had neglected the interests 
of English, Scotch, or Irish women. 
Had it not years ago passed the Ten 
Hours’ Act for the protection of women 
and children of the labouring classes ? 
It had also more recently passed Acts 
giving women more command over pro- 
perty. There was not a particle of evi- 
dence that Parliament had become so 
unmanly; that it knew not how to re- 
spect, as their forefathers respected, the 
position and the privileges of women. 
He thought sometimes that some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had taken their 
views of the rights of man from the 
writings of Tom Paine. He was not 
prepared to accept that kind of teaching 
with respect to the supposed rights of 
women, which, he believed, would in- 
volve most serious evils. He, moreover, 
trusted that the men of England felt, as 
the men of the United States had felt, 
that the enfranchisement of women 
might make them more negligent than 
they had been of the due position and 
privileges of women. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down, dur- 
ing his long career in this House, has 
always been advocating failing causes. 
I have been present at almost every de- 
bate that has taken place on this ques- 
tion, and I have always noticed that the 
matter most dwelt upon has been the 
question of married and unmarried 
women. Those who are most concerned 
about married women with Parliamen- 
tary qualifications may be satisfied, I 
think, with the declaration of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Mason); but, at the same 
time, I have never concealed my opinion 
on this subject, or that of the Women’s 
Suffrage Associations throughout the 
Kingdom. It is true that these Asso- 
ciations have been founded by men and 
women whotake a far more unassailable 
position than the line adopted by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne. Their principle is electoral 
equality, and when they say that, they 
mean that any qualification established 
by Parliament which gives a vote toa 
man should give a vote to a woman, 
and they do not ask the question whe- 
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gives prominence to this question at the 
present moment isthe fact thatin thenext 
Session of Parliament the Government 
will endeavour to extend the franchise 
Those of us in favour of the Motion 
before the House strongly object that 
the franchise should be extended as jt 
has hitherto been extended. We say 
that if you have household suffrage it 
should be real household suffrage, and 
that those houses where women are at 
the head should not be passed over asif 
there were no human beings there with 
rights to defend, or with interests to 
protect. It is said, and I think itis 
true, that something like one house in 
seven has a woman at its head. Who 
are these women? One may be a 
woman of property, another may be 
eminent in art or literature, another 
will be a benevolent woman acting asa 
ministering angel to the poor and needy 
around her, and others will be persons 
in humble life, working year by year to 
maintain their families. The question 
we put is this—Why are these houses 
to be passed over ? I do not think that 
question has been answered to-night in 
a manner to satisfy the people of this 
country; certainly not in a manner to 
satisfy those excluded from the franchise. 
This evening, in the Lobby, a distin- 
guished Member of the House came to 
me to speak on the subject. He said— 
‘* You know I have always been opposed 
to you.”’ I said—‘‘ Yes; I know. How 
is it you always oppose this measure?” 
“Well,” he said, ‘there is only one 
reason why anybody can opposeit. I 
oppose the giving of the franchise toa 
woman because she is a woman.” I 
said—‘‘ Do you think that reason will 
long suffice to maintain their exclu- 
sion?”? He said—‘‘I doubt if it will.” 
Sir, I doubt myself whether that reason 
will long hold good. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham) has anotherreason. When I 
look at his Amendment I see he tell us 
that, from time immemorial, only men 
havevoted. But, Sir, women have recently 
discovered that from time immemorial 
they have suffered from their exclusion. 
I ask my hon. Friend to answer them 
when they make that declaration. 
Women are said to be ignorant. If the 
measure indicated were to pass, un- 
doubtedly a considerable number of 
ignorant women would be enfranchised 
—women almost as ignorant as the men 
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enfranchised. I think it will be in the 
recollection of the House that when the 
Ballot Act was passed we took consider- 
able pains to legislate to enable ignorant 
men to vote. It appears that on this side 
of the House this measure is opposed 
because it is regarded as a Conservative 
measure. Of course, action of that sort 
js inconsistent with Liberal principles. 
We do not desire to exclude people from 
the ballot box even if they are Conser- 
yatives. We, surely, on this side of the 
House, do not intend to say we will 
admit only those who assist our Party. 
There is one thing anybody can see with 
regard to women. No one can accuse 
them of leading disorderly or criminal 
lives; nobody can accuse them of drunk- 
enness. If there were as little drunk- 
enness amongst men as there is amongst 
women, if there were as little crime 
amongst men as there is amongst 
women, we should want fewer police- 
men, fewer prisons, and there would be 
less burdens and rates on the people. 
We hear in this House a good deal 
about Radicalism, more especially from 
these Benches. That term has never 
had any great charm for me, and for 
this reason—that I have often found 
it dissociated from ideas of justice. 
Aremarkable speech was made in Bir- 
ningham the other day by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade. I read that speech with much 
interest. It was read with great plea- 
sure by extreme politicians in this coun- 
try. I heard men say it was one of the 
best utterances of the gospel of Radical- 
im. That may be true; but I have 
ny doubts whether it was an adequate 
expression of the gospel of Justice. The 
right hon. Gentleman took a prophetic 
view of what may happen some years 
hence. He told us that every person 
nota criminal and not a pauper was to 
have a vote, provided that person was 
of the masculine gender. There was no 
suggestion that for all time to come a 
woman should have any Constitutional 
influence over those who made the laws 
which she is called upon to obey. The 
tight hon. Gentleman advocated, as I 
understand, that Members of this House 
should be paid for their services. Six 
hundred and fifty salaries are to be 
added to the present expenditure. He 
did not tell us from what fund this was 
tocome. I do not know that there is 
any public fund to which women do not 
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contribute their portion; and I doubt 
whether it would be just to tax women 
for services in this House in regard 
to which they cannot have the least 
control. Reference has been made 
to the old maxim that taxation and 
representation should go together ; 
but my hon. Friend the Member for 
Huddersfield treats that principle with 
something like contempt when it comes 
from the mouths of women. But there 
are other and greater reasons than those 
involved in the question of taxation why 
women should have some influence in 
the House. This House sometimes passes 
laws which apply to women only. It 
sometimes inflicts grievous penalties 
upon women which would be intoler- 
able to men. It interferes with the 
labour of women, perhaps sometimes 
advantageously to them; but at other 
times with considerable danger to their 
interests. Supposing some Assembly 
were to legislate for men over which 
men had not the least control. I un- 
dertake to say there would not be one 
man in 1,000,000 who would not see 
the monstrous injustice of such a state 
of things. It is somewhat comic that the 
‘time immemorial” argument should 
be relied upon on these Benches. Many 
things have. existed from time imme- 
morial. The Established Church and 
the political position of Bishops have 
existed from the remotest times; and I 
should like to know, if the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield were to stand up and 
recommend important changes in these 
respects, what he would say if the ar- 
gument of ‘‘time immemorial” came 
from the opposite Benches? If we had 
always adhered to what had been conse- 
crated by time, instead of now being 
the formost nation in the world, we 
should probably be a group of painted 
savages. The hon. Members for Hud- 
derstield and North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) have told us women can 
get what they want without the fran- 
chise. That used to be said of working 
men ; but since they have had a vote 
Members in every part of this House 
have had a generosity and sympathy 
and courage with regard to all matters 
affecting working men which they never 
had before. Precisely the same effect 
would follow if you gave women the 
franchise. I admit that women have 
gained much without the franchise, and 
I will tell the House when that gain 
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began. It began with the introduction 
of the question of women’s suffrage to 
the House, and the gain has been mainly 
due to the awakening intelligence of 
women on political questions, owing to 
the widespread agitation and the de- 
mand for women’s suffrage. They have 
gained without the franchise municipal 
votes, school board votes, the right to 
sit on school boards, the magnificent Act 
of last year—an Act which ought to con- 
fer lasting fame on the present Lord Chan- 
cellor—I mean the Married Women’s 
Property Act. And, owing to the un- 
tiring energy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), they have succeeded in in- 
flicting a blow on an Act of Parliament 
more unjust to women than any which 
has ever been passed—a blow from 
which that Act will never recover. 
These things they have gained without 
the franchise. But who will tell me 
that they would not have gained them 
sooner, with less heart-breaking labour, 
if they had had the political franchise ? 
I contend that to declare women in- 
capacitated to vote, whatever property 
they may have, whatever may be their 
intellect and their character, and yet to 
declare men capable of voting, however 
wanting they may be in the qualifica- 
tions to which I have referred, is to 
degrade women in their own estimation 
and in the estimation of everyone else. 
To give the franchise to men is to raise 
and to strengthen them. It would have 
the same effect upon women. Univer- 
sally, to possess political influence is to 
command respect, and if women were 
more respected they would be less open 
to injury of every kind. We are going 
to enfranchise the farm labourer. Why, 
I ask, should we not also enfranchise 
the farmer? I believe it has already 
been shown by the hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution (Mr. Mason) that 
a very large number of women are 
farmers—as many as 10 per cent of the 
farmers in England and Wales being 
women employing farm labourers. If 
we are going to enfranchise the la- 
bourers, is it right that the women who 
employ them, who pay their wages, and 
who have all the responsibility of the 
enterprize on their shoulders, should be 
treated as political cyphers? Again, one- 
seventh part of all the persons holding 
land of one acre and upwards are women. 
On what ground can we refuse to give 
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them a vote? Five per cent of the la 

patronage of the Church of England js 
in the hands of women. Those women 
have a right to appoint the spiritual 
pastors of large and small parishes, and 
yet they are not allowed to perform the 
very humble function of giving a yots 
for a Member of Parliament. There jg 
no greater delusion than to imagine that 
a high qualification is necessary in order 
to give such a vote. The instincts of 
the people, as a rule, enable them to 
decide which is the ablest or the most 
trustworthy candidate. In conclusion, 
I shall merely say that clever speeches, 
from whatever side of this House they 
come, will not subdue this agitation. In 
spite of what my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Huddersfield says, indications 
come to me which show that this agita- 
tion grows because women believe that 
its object is just; for God has planted 
the passion for justice in every human 
heart—and not less in the hearts of 
women than of men. 

Mr. RAIKES: I desire to detain the 
House only a short time; but I am 
bound to say that it is difficult to ab- 
stain from offering some observations in 
reply to hon. Members who have advo- 
cated this Motion. I was particularly 
struck with what fell from the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), who laid great stress on the 
restricted objects of the Motion, and 
disclaimed, for himself and his Friends, 
any attempt to bring about the universal 
enfranchisement of women which has 
been alluded to. The hon. Member 
pointed out that the Motion is one which 
extends only to women who possess the 
necessary qualifications—that is to say, 
that this question comes before the 
House to-night, as it has done on one or 
two former occasions, merely as a question 
of the enfranchisement of those women 
—widows and spinsters—who happen 
already to possess the franchise in local 
matters. I would venture to remind my 
hon. Friend that this year that position 
has become something of an anachro- 
nism. A very important measure was 
passed last Session; and when this House 
deliberately set itself to the abolition of 
the ancient relations of husband and 
wife with regard to the possession of 
property it took a new departure, which 
we cannot ignore in considering this 
question. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. Jacob Bright) has not dwelt 
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quite so much as he might have been 
expected to do on that wider view of the 
question with which he might have con- 
cerned himself. It was only to-day that 
I received, as I presume other hon. 
Members had done, a printed letter 
which has been signed and circulated by 
alady who has taken great interest in 
this question, and who is treasurer of 
the Manchester Association for pro- 
moting the enfranchisement of women. 
In that letter, the writer argues with 
considerable logical force the case of the 
general enfranchisement of females, as 
compared with the partial enfranchise- 
ment contemplated by the present pro- 
posal. I cannot refuse full assent to 
the arguments I have seen in that letter. 
If we agree that women are to be equally 
entitled with men to the benefit of the 
franchise, it is impossible logically to 
refuse the franchise to that large number 
of women who are living in matrimony, 
and who have had that experience and 
knowledge of life, and of the affairs of 
life, which the position of a wife and 
mother must necessarily bring. Any- 
thing, therefore, more unjust, ungene- 
rous, and indefensible than the exclu- 
sion of wives from such a proposal is 
hardly to be thought of; and I certainly 
shall do what I can to seoure that the 
married women of this country shall not 
be ignored in the bestowal of the fran- 
chise, if it is to be conferred on women 
atall. There is another point on which 
Iwould briefly touch. Hon. Members, 
in their anxiety to minimize this enor- 
mous change, have told the House that 
women do not desire seats in this Cham- 
ber. This seems to me a more unrea- 
sonable limitation than the other. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton has 
told us that an enlightened woman is at 
least as qualified for the franchise as an 
wenlightened man. We are always 
reading about enlightened women, and 
hearing much that is said with respect 
towomen on account of their intellectual 
qualifications. I should be sorry if any- 
thing I am about to say should be con- 
sidered disrespectful to any members of 
that sex. I think, however, there is 
much more argument in favour of their 
sitting in this House than for the en- 
franchisement of the whole sex, in order 
that they might vote for the Members of 
this House. There is no doubt that 


many women are quite as well qualified 
for seats in this House as many hon. 
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Members; and no one can deny that 
there have been, and are, numerous ex- 
amples of women of great intellectual 
capacity, and of high cultivation and 
attainments, who have specific and pecu- 
liar knowledge of many questions on 
which their opinions are entitled to the 
highest respect. This is, as far as it 
goes, an argument in favour of their 
sitting in this House; but I cannot see 
that it constitutes a valid reason for 
flooding the register with all the 95 or 
96 per cent of other women, who have 
not the time or the qualifications for the 
study of political questions. I venture 
to call attention to what I think the 
illogicality of the two limitations I have 
referred to. If we are going seriously 
to deal with this question, we must be 
prepared to face it as a whole, and either 
to enfranchise women generally or to 
leave it alone. Much has been said as 
to the importance of the claims of women 
to direct representation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
has said that the working men have been 
able to exercise greater influence on this 
House since they have had the franchise 
than before. The hon. Member, how- 
ever, rather spoilt his argument by what 
he said in reference to the position of 
women as regards recent legislation in 
this House. But I would point out that 
those who argue from this point of view 
are arguing from a position unfortu- 
nately too common, particularly among 
those who hold advanced opinions— 
namely, that nobody can have any in- 
terests unless they are antagonistic to 
those of others; and that, therefore, it 
is necessary that those interests should 
be guarded by direct representation. I 
do not believe this. I believe it is from 
the calm judgment of the collective com- 
munity that we get at the best opinions, 
and that it is not necessary to look to a 
particular class to vindicate the rights it 
claims. With regard to women, this 
idea appears to be a greater delusion 
than in the case of any other class. I 
believe that the interests of women, so 
far from being antagonistic to those of 
the men among whom they live, are in- 
dissolubly bound up with those of 
the other sex. I believe it is abso- 
lutely impossible for any man, who 
is qualified to take his seat in this 
House, not to be largely governed 
by considerations of what is due to 
women, who so greatly contribute to the 
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happiness of the country; and I do 
appeal to the House to consider this 
matter, not so much with regard to 
questions of foreign politics, or of peace 
or war, or even as to whether or not the 
clergy of all denominations may not 
have or exercise undue influence; but I 
do press my opposition to this proposal 
on grounds which I shall always oppose 
it upon, as long as I have a seat in this 
House, and which lead me to believe 
that anything more injurious to the 
women of this country could not be con- 
ceived than a scheme which proposes to 
put an Imperial, or, at least, a Parlia- 
mentary imprimatur on doctrines which 
lead to the unsexing of women and put- 
ting them on a false equality with men. 
Far be it from me, or anyone in this 
House, to speak of or dwell upon the 
general physical and mental inferiority 
on the part of women. I fully and 
freely recognize their great moral su- 
periority in other respects. But we are 
endangering the moral superiority of 
women if we tell them that their duty 
in life is not that duty it has hitherto 
been conceived to be—not that simple 
round of daily domestic life in which a 
woman’s days are passed. If we are 
going to detach women from those duties, 
which reconcile her to the sphere in 
which her lot is cast, and to ask her to 
turn her attention to political affairs, to 
study the columns of the political maga- 
zines and daily newspapers, in order to 
arrive at conclusions on questions which 
otherwise she could but imperfectly un- 
derstand, and to expose her to the an- 
noyances which appertain to political 
and public action; to bring her from 
that place in which she is so happy, and 
where she contributes so much to the 
happiness of the other sex, in order to 
make her a bad copy of man, the day, I 
trust, will be long distant when such a 
result will be achieved. I regret to find 
that a class of modern politicians is to be 
found on the public platforms of the 
country doing that than which nothing 
could be more unworthy their position 
in society. When I see men of great 
gifts, of high aspirations, and noble ex- 
ample, such as the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright), who 
can find nothing better to do than to go 
about from place to place to try and 
catch the cheers of poor, unreflecting, 
and thoughtless women, by uttering 
conventional platitudes which they may 
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fully believe, but which are sterile 
of any good for the country, and ex. 
citing an agitation out of which no 
definite result can be achieved; op 
when I see their female colleagues as. 
eend those platforms and make publie 
speeches—I wish to speak with all due 
respect of those ladies and of their pub- 
lic aims and aspirations, and even their 
ambition—I must say that these things 
cause to me, and to many people in this 
country who do not belong to this House, 
and who are not active politicians, some- 
thing of a feeling of pain, in the pre- 
sence of a public scandal which we 
grieve to witness, especially when I see 
that this is done at the expense of that 
sex which we all honour and revere, [ 
apologize to the House for having so 
long intruded on its attention; but I 
trust I have explained that, so far 
from deprecating the well-recognized 
merits of women, I rather desire to pre- 
serve that safe and honourable seclusion 
which is given to them by nature and 
sanctioned by Revelation, which up to 
the present time has been respected by 
the law of England, and will, I trust, in 
the future, continue to be respected and 
protected by that law. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes), who has 
just spoken, and also his Colleague in 
the representation of that University 
(Mr. Beresford Hope), have insisted that 
if we granted the franchise to women, 
we must, in logic, go still further and 
admit women to this House. Those two 
speeches are equally remarkable, whe- 
ther regarded as coming from Members 
of the Conservative Party, or as the 
expositions of opinion proceeding from 
Members having a constituency consist- 
ing to the extent of more than one-half 
of clergymen. But I believe that both 
—I am certain that one of them — 
have voted for the Bill which proposes 
to prevent even unbeneficed clergymen 
from sitting in this House. The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
(Mr. Raikes) has added some remark- 
able observations with regard to the 
position and character of women. He 
began his speech by saying that it was 
impossible to accede to this proposition, 
because if it were acceded it must go 
much further. 

Mr. RAIKES: The hon. Gentleman 
has misconceived what I have stated. I 
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did not rest my objection to the proposal 
on that ground; but I said it appeared 
tome that those who do not accept the 
wider view which I have referred to are 
illogical. 5 

Mr. COURTNEY: At any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman has said that if we 
accept one proposal we must accept the 
other. With regard to what I have said 
as to the constituency of the two right 
hon.Gentlemen whose speechesI have re- 
ferred to, I would ask, do they intend to 
disfranchise the unbeneficed clergymen, 
because that is the logical deduction to 
be made from what they have said. 
With regard to this matter of logic, 
which requires that women should give 
avote in the limited form proposed, as 
votes are already given to the Univer- 
sities, I am bound to say it is a strictly 
moderate proposition. It is based on 
the following grounds:—We have al- 
ready given to spinsters and widows, 
possessed of certain qualifications as to 
property or occupation, the privilege of 
voting for Town Councils, Boards of 
Guardians, and School Boards. We have 
laid down the principle that, so far as 
regards these public functions, sex is no 
disqualification. Marriage remains a 
disqualification, butsex does not; and the 
proposition laid down by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) 
is that as far as we have already gone in 
local matters we should now go in Par- 
liamentary matters. This is, I think, a 
strictly moderate and a Conservative pro- 
position. It goes on that principle of 
politics which we all respect, since it 
proceeds from experience. We have 
tried it, and what are the results? Are 
they beneficial, or are they the reverse ? 
Are they advantageous, whether as re- 
gards the constitution of the Boards so 
elected or the character of the women 
who form part of the constituency? If 
they have been beneficial, they are in 
favour of our going further. No one 
has said they have produced injurious 
elects in either direction. On those, 
then, who oppose the extension of the 
Principle that has been so far successful, 
the burden is thrown of showing the in- 
eligibility of women for the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. I can conceive one rea- 
son why hon. Members may refuse to 
give votes for women being Members of 
this House. They themselves might be 
affected by the change. This is, how- 
ever, a very small reason indeed ; and I 
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should like to know what is the real ex- 
planation of this singular anomaly—that 
hon. Members are ready to give women 
votes at elections in which those hon. 
Members are not directly concerned, and 
yet they refuse them in cases where they 
are so concerned? I confess I should have 
thought that one of the most hazardous 
things possible was the giving women 
votes at elections for Boards of Guar- 
dians, except, perhaps, making them 
eligible for seats on the school boards. 
One would have thought that the en- 
franchisement of women in respect of 
Boards of Guardians might have tended 
to thwart the operation of the Poor Law ; 
yet, asa matter of fact, a totally diffe- 
rent result has been witnessed; and so 
successful has been the experiment of 
admitting women, and so strictly and 
faithfully have they endeavoured to carry 
out the operations of the Poor Law, that 
the Local Government Board has used 
its power of nominating women as Guar- 
dians where they have not been elected. 
If we take the case of elections to the 
school boards, I ask, is there a single 
thing that is of more importance to the 
nation than the education of the Demo- 
cracy of the future? And yet we give 
women votes for school boards, and allow 
them to be elected as members of those 
boards, because they have to do with the 
education of girls. In making women 
capable of sitting on school boards we 
have supplied them with a strong argu- 
ment in favour of this Motion, for the 
work of the school boards far transcends 
in importance the ordinary questions 
that come before us at General Elections. 
Let me point out this with respect to the 
alleged injurious influence of public life 
upon the female nature. You find women 
engaged in the elections for Boards of 
Guardians, the electionsfor SchoolBoards, 
and the elections for Town Councils— 
the first taking place yearly, the second 
once in three years, the third yearly; 
but the General Parliamentary Election, 
the effect of which is to be so injurious 
on the character of women, comes on the 
average only once in five years. But it 
is said, if you do give women this vote 
in the restricted form proposed by my 
hon. Friend, you must go further and give 
votes to married women too. [“ No!’’] 
That is the sort of logic that we have 
heard over and over again. If you 
give the £10 householder a vote you 
must give every householder a vote. If 
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you give every householder a vote, you 
must give every man a vote. If you 
give every man a vote, you must give 
every woman a vote, and so on. Prin- 
ciples of abstract political reasoning 
are, perhaps, not dealt with by any 
political Party in this country; but 
these are principles which I am most 
surprised to hear from Members of the 
Conservative Party. I proceed on the 
lines of experience. [Zaughter.| I do 
not catch the secret explanation of the 
laughter which is now excited. You 
have women as electors in local affairs, 
women who are widows and spinsters 
and possess the qualifications required 
by law. Proceeding on that line, I ask 
why the same class of women, possess- 
ing the same qualifications, should run 
any danger by becoming Parliamentary 
electors? It is, I dare say, possible 
that my hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Jacob Bright) desires 
to see the franchise extended to married 
as well as to single women. It is just 
possible that married women may ulti- 
mately demand the franchise too; but 
that change certainly will not be intro- 
duced till after much discussion and 
deliberation, and with many safeguards. 
I can see great reasons against it; but 
I utterly repudiate a line of opposing 
argument which is unworthy of any 
person educated in the political history 
of this country. That line of argument 
is this. You shall not confer the fran- 
chise upon persons who have proved 
their fitness for it, because you might 
possibly raise hereafter the question of 
conferring it upon persons in a different 
position, and against whose admission 
there are special and powerful argu- 
ments. Sir, the present proposal is, as 
I said before, simple, moderate, and 
Conservative ; and let me remind hon. 
Members on the opposite Benches that 
the proposition received the approval of 
Lord Beaconsfield, who voted for it 
again and again. It also received the 
approbation of another man who was 
long known in this House, who sat on 
the Conservative side, and who was most 
justly respected by every Member. I 
refer to him not only on account of 
his position and authority, but because 
he became a convert to the cause after 
once opposing it; and he was a man 
whom certainly no one would suspect of 
any mawkish sentiment or weak feeling. 
I refer to Mr. Henley, who sat in the 


Mr. Courtney 
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House for years; and after opposing 
this proposal for three or four years, 
rose in his place one day and said— 
“T have been voting on this question; | 
have been watching what has been done; [ 
have observed how women have voted for Local 
Councils and Boards of Guardians; and I haye 
come to the conclusion that both as regards 
themselves and the bodies for which they haye 
voted the change is beneficial, politic, and much 
to be desired.” 
At this hour I will not detain the Houso 
much longer. But I must say a word 
or two in answer to the latter portion of 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Cambridge. The right 
hon. Gentleman protested, in vigorous 
and powerful language, against the de- 
gradation of women which would ensue 
when some of them were called upon 
to discharge public functions upon poli- 
tical occasions. And he discoursed also, 
in still more vehement language, upon 
what I think he regarded—though his 
language was uncertain—as the de- 
gradation of those ladies, especially, who 
appear in public to advocate the claims 
of their sex. Sir, I altogether take 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman 
upon those points. I protest that so far 
from degrading her the bringing of 
women into contact with the ideas of 
public life, with the conceptions of 
national progress, with the development 
of national character, with the elevation 
of the people, and with the relation of 
this nation to other nations, just supplies 
that want which is necessary for herself, 
and, still more, which is necessary for 
her as the companion of man. If you 
want to have a heroic woman—{ Laugh- 
ter.|—if you want a woman with public 
spirit, one who shall be the companion 
and help-mate of the ideal English 
citizen, you must have a woman who 
shall understand and sympathize with the 
ideals and the pains and the life of her 
husband. I have, on former occasions, 
expressed in this House what I believe 
to be a fact—that in too many cases the 
husband is pulled down from the posi- 
tion which he would occupy, and the 
aims he would pursue, and from the 
ideals which he would seek to realize 
by the scantiness of education, by the 
limitation of motives, and by the restric- 
tion of feelings and ideas in his wife. 
Unless you develop in woman a power 
of sympathizing with and supporting 
man in the developments of political 
life, you will not only secure a stunted 
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woman, but you will also be punished 
by finding in her society little of that 
which will elevate you and her. You 
will have to reach to another ideal, and 
you will find society fall away from the 
standard that you desire to reach; and 
the national life, instead of becoming 
richer and fuller in successive years, will 
become more and more impoverished, 
poor, and petty. It is said that there 
are women who do not want the fran- 
chise. It is one of the strong points of 
the opposition that some women do not 
desire it. I often find that objection 
brought forward ; but I doubt whether 
itistrue. This is a question on which 
you may get any evidence you like, 
according to the point you desire to 
make. Just as you desire the answer 
you may find it; but the practical 
experience of political life, so far as it 
goes, shows that women do exercise mu- 
nicipal functions just as freely, largely, 
and jealously as men. ‘Those women 
who tell you in society, as many of them 
will, that they do not want votes, are, I 
find, mixed up in politics very zealously ; 
but the politics they pursue are the petty 
politics of personal relations, instead of 
the politics of national progress and 
national development. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I have almost to apolo- 
gize to the House for intruding now. 
I have to apologize to the House be- 
cause I have so often expressed my opi- 
nion on this question; and I am only 
prompted to do so again because I feel 
so earnestly and sincerely on it, and I 
shall give a most earnest vote against 
this Motion. I am glad to think that 
the mask is at last thrown off. To- 
night, for the first time, we know the 
real intention of the supporters of this 
Motion. For years they have expressed 
one view to the public, while their ob- 
ject, and their aim, and their purpose 
has been a different one. They have 
told us that their object has been to give 
a vote to unmarried women only, and 
by that representation they have secured 
support. Sir, to-night it is useless for 
them to tell us that. Add to this Mo- 
tion the legislation of last Session, and 
it will be seen that the vote is to be 
given to every married woman as well. 
Mr. Hucu Mason: No.] Let the hon. 

over of the Resolution make his de- 
claration if he likes. It was worth no- 
thing except the word that he gave. He 
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meant, no doubt, what he said; but let 
this Resolution pass into a Bill, and let 
the Property Qualification Act, 1882, 
remain unrepealed, and every holder of 
a freehold in the country became a voter. 
Let there be no mistake about this. If 
this Resolution is drafted into a Bill, 
and the legislation of 1882 remains un- 
repealed, you will give a vote to the 
married woman in the county and deny 
it in the borough. The husband in the 
county may enfranchise his wife. Every 
husband who has the means will have 
the right to confer a 40s. freehold on his 
wife, and he can then either ask her to 
vote with him or against him. Let hon. 
Members who are about to record their 
votes understand that this would be the 
legal result of a successful issue to this 
Resolution. Now, in that is a plain 
issue. If you tell me that the difference 
would be nothing as regards women be- 
tween the county and the borough fran- 
chise, what do you say to the illogical 
difference between giving a married 
woman a vote in the county but not in 
the borough? Notwithstanding what 
my hon. Friend has said about myste- 
rious qualifications, I want to know what 
you are going to do about this Property 
Qualification Act in the case of married 
women? My hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who has given a most unsound defini- 
tion of political rights, has said that 
occupation and ownership should always 
be represented. According to that view, 
every house that holds a man has a vote, 
and not every man who holds a house. 
Occupation and ownership are to be re- 
presented. What does that mean? In 
a borough a man who pays no rent, but 
only promises to pay, has a vote. The 
man who owns a whole town is not en- 
titled to vote; and that is what he calls 
the representation of occupation and 
ownership. My hon. Friend says, in 
effect, that fitness has nothing to do 
with the right to vote. Does he not 
know that property qualification is only 
held to be an evidence of fitness? A 
short time ago it was thought that no 
person below a £10 qualification should 
be allowed to vote. he hon. Member’s 
proposition is that mere ownership, or 
occupation, or the payment of taxation, 
gives a right to vote; but the man who 
has lived 20 years in a house managing 
the property is not allowed to vote, and 
why? Why do not you allow them to 
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vote? Because they are not fit. You 
do not allow persons of weak mind to 
vote. It is because they are not fit. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton said 
—‘*Why not give the franchise to 
woman, when she is willing to discharge 
all the obligations to the State?” But 
is she able to do so? Ought not a 
person who claims the rights of citizen- 
ship to be able to fulfil all its burdens ? 
What is the first duty of a citizen? It is 
to defend the country in time of war. 
{*Oh!”] It is a principle which has 
been recognized in every State from the 
earliest times. Will she do that ? There 
is another duty of citizenship—to assist 
in the suppression of internal commo- 
tion. Will woman take part in that? 
Will she be a special constable? Will 
you make of woman a Justice of the 
Peace? Will you make her a juryman ? 
Will you allow her to bea Bishop? I 
will not say that the office of a Bishop 
represents the greatest degree of unfit- 
ness for women; but I might mention 
different offices, none of which they 
could fulfil. I would ask my hon. Friend, 
Would he allow women to sit in this 
House? [‘*No!”] Why not? Does 
not fitness come in there? [Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Eer: No.| The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton says distinctly ‘‘ No; ” 
and there we have a distinct test of in- 
equality between men and women. My 
hon. Friend the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury is an old opponent of mine 
on this subject, and I am sure he will 
not object if I reply to some of his re- 
marks: He said that both the right 
hon. Members for Cambridge Univer- 
sity opposed women’s suffrage on the 
ground that women could not sit in the 
House, and yet many of their constitu- 
ents were clergymen, who could be 
voters, but were not eligible for election 
to Parliament. Yes; that is true; but 
a clergyman is not disqualified. It is 
his office that disqualifies him. Take 
off his robe, and take him away from 
his office, where he is supposed to exer- 
cise spiritual duties, which he cannot 
exercise if he becomes a Member of 
Parliament, and then that man may 
come into this House. I have one word 
more to say to my hon. Friend the Fi- 
nancial Secretary. But the woman to 
whom you are asked to give the vote— 
and yet exclude her from this House— 
is excluded by virtue of her being a 
woman, a condition she never changes. 


The Attorney General 
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He has made an eloquent, and I know 
sincere, appeal on behalf of giving votes 
to women, with the object of raising them 
up. I should like to translate his views 
and put them explicitly before the House, 
in order that you may understand the 
persons for whom he so earnestly asks 
for the franchise. These were his own 
words, expressed to this House on a 
former occasion— 

“The narrowness of woman’s range of ideas 

is absolutely deleterious in its effect. Our 
earliest lessons are received from them. Are 
they not often lessons that we have afterwards 
to unlearn with great difficulty? We often 
find a difficulty in freeing ourselves from them, 
and in emancipating ourselves from the errors 
of our earliest days.” 
Those are the women upon whom my 
hon. Friend proposes to confer the fran- 
chise. What does my hon. Friend say 
with regard to married life? 

“ Again, of those who enter into the marriag® 
relations of life, how constantly does it happen 
that the man’s freedom of intellect is a thing 
unto himself, that he is incapable of imparting 
to the woman, with whom so much of his life is 
spent, any conception of the range of his 
thought? He does not find in her any com. 
panionship; but, on the contrary, a drag upon 
his aspirations.” 

Now, Sir, I understand it is by giving 
women the franchise that my hon. 
Friend now seeks to lift them from this 
condition of weak-minded error. I say 
that is a proposition of very serious as- 
pect. What period of probation are 
these women to go through before they 
arrive at the ideal of my hon. Friend? 
[ Laughter.] Hon. Members laugh; but 
if I have quoted my hon. Friend cor- 
rectly, where is his answer to the ques- 
tion? If you are going to put these 
unfit women into the rights of citizen- 
ship, are we to sacrifice the interests of 
this country in the hope that they will 
improve ? I believe that my hon. Friend 
has approached the subject from a 
different point of view to that taken by 
most men. I differ from him even more in 
his premisses than in his conclusions. If 
hon. Members look back to the lessons 
of their earliest years, they will not find 
anything to lead them to agree with my 
hon. Friend. The difference is that we 
did not wish those lessons to be political, 
and, because they were not political, they 
were valuable. My hon. Friend wishes 
the mother and the wife to become 4 
politician ; but he makes a great mistake 
in thinking that the public life will 
make women virtuous, rather than the 
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rivate life by which they have made so 
many men good. Now, Sir, one word 
more in answer to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton. What 
qualifies a man for admission to this 
House? Have not men experience of 
all professions ? Do we not one and all 
bring to bear something of a peculiar 
and particular knowledge? Cannot my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, and others in the same Pro- 
fession, enlighten us respecting the law ? 
Do not commercial men tell us their 
views upon trade and commerce? Do 
not military men give us their experience 
of armies and of war? To any one of 
these subjects can woman contribute 
any experience? She can tell us, no 
doubt, of her great experience of 
domestic life; but, unhappily for us, 
that is not a subject with which we 
have to deal here. It is useful on school 
boards, but not in Parliament. When 
we had to deal with great questions of 
peace and war, what would result if 
women took part in politics? We should 
find them timid in time of panic and 
violent in time of outbreak. I believe 
that if a war were proposed for restoring 
the temporal power of the Pope every 
woman in France would support it. 
Whom do you think were the most 
earnest for war when France went into 
her unhappy conflict with Germany ? 
Why, the women. If they have to de- 
cide questions like these, I am afraid 
the goodness of their nature will stand 
them in little stead. We shall have 
theimpulses of hearts rather than the 
reasoning of minds. I am told to-night 
that the supporters of this Motion have 
majority in the House, and that there 
8 to be a great victory for them. Well, 
Sir, they may, from accidental circum- 
stances and great importunity, have 
secured for this time a majority; but it 
willbe a very fleeting one. It is easy 
enough to bring down a few devoted 
followers in support of a movement 
which has been well canvassed; but let 
this once be found a serious question, 
and there will be deserters on one side 
and recruits on the other. I am certain 
of this—that we have forces still in re- 
serve. The women of England have 
never yet really expressed their opinion 
upon this question. Were it not for that 
class of women who are happy in gazing 
upon, and being gazed upon by crowds, 
there would be no demand at all for 
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women’s suffrage. Those who repre- 
sent the real feminine feeling of the 
country do not go to public meetings. 
The voice of the mob is heard, and the 
clamour of their loud cry is supposed 
to represent the voice of the women of 
England. To-night we, as men of 
different political Parties, express our 
view; but there is a class in the coun- 
try that does not often speak, and yet it 
has at times determined the state of 
Parties; I mean those men who take 
but little heed of political life, who find 
their happiness at home, and who wish 
to see this country well governed, and 
who believe that upon the stability 
of their homes depends the greatness 
and prosperity of the country. When 
once they know that from those homes 
you seriously mean to take the women 
who are their light and happiness, they 
will denounce this measure as an in- 
fluence ‘that can add nothing to the 
happiness and the strength of any man’s 
domestic life, and that will bring within 
the action of public men a source of 
weakness and of impulse detrimental to 
the very best interests of this country. 


Franchise. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
114: Majority 16. 


AYES. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C, 
Duff, R. W. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F’, 
Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Errington, G. 
Estcourt, G S. 
Evans, T. W. 
Feilden,Lieut.-General 
R. J 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Allsopp, C. 
Armitstead, G. 

Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bass, H. 

Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 


Bryce, J. Finch, G. H. 

Bulwer, J. R. Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Cameron, D. Floyer, J. 

Campbell, Sir G. Folkestone, Viscount 
Carden, Sir R. W. Fort, R. 


Foster, W. H. 

Fremantle, hon. T. F. 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Gladstone, rt.hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Glyn, hon. 8. C. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 


Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 

Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Corry, J. P. 

Cotton, W. J. R. 
Crichton, Viscount 


Cropper, J Greer, T. 

Curzon, Majorhn.M. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Dalrymple, C Gurdon, R. T. 
Davenport, H. T. Hamilton, right hon. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. Lord G, 
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Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Herbert, hon. S. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Holms, J. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B. B. 
Ince, H. B. 
James, Sir H. 
Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J.S. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Loder, R. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
March, Earl of 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell-Heron, Capt. 
J.M. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Miles, C. W. 


Settlement and Removal 


Newdegate, O. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Pemberton, E. L, 
Percy, Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Ralli, P. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roundell, C. S. 
Russell, Lord A. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J, 
Scott, Lord H. 


Scott, M. D. 
Sheil, E. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Sykes, C. 


Talbot, J. G. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, hn. W. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Webster, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Willis, W. 

Winn, R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wroughton, P. 


Mills, Sir C. H. TELLERS. 
Monckton, F. Inderwick, F. A. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir Leatham, E. A, 

J.R. 

NOES. 

Agnew, W. Firth, J. F. B. 
Anderson, G. Forester, C. T. W. 
Arnold, A. Fowler, H. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Fry, L. 
Baldwin, E. Fry, T. 
Barran, J. Gabbett, D. F. 
Bateson, Sir T. Giles, A. 
Bective, Earl of Grant, A. 
Biggar, J. G. Grant, D. 
Blake, J. A. Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. | Henderson, F. 
Borlase, W. C. Hibbert, J. T. 


Briggs, W. E. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brooks, W. C. 

Burt, T. 

Cameron, C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Collins, E. 

Courtney, L. H. 
Cowen, J. 

Creyke, R. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davies, D. 

De Ferriéres, Baron 
Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Earp, T. 

Edwards, P. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt; hon, H. 


Hollond, J. R. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, J. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, C. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kinnear, J. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lalor, R. 

Lawson, Sir W. 
Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 

Leamy, E. 
Leatham, W. H. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, H. 

Lusk, Sir A. 
M‘Arthur, Sir W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 


{COMMONS} 








M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Macliver, P. S. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Morley, A. 

Morley, J. 

Morley, S. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
O’ Beirne, Colonel F. 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Connor, A. 


O’ Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 


Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Pennington, F. 
Porter, rt. hn. A. M. 
Potter, T. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, R. 

Pugh, L. P. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Ramsay, J. 
Rankin, J. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
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Roe, T. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M, 
Shaw, T. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Smith, E. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon, J, 
Summers, W. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘0, 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P, 
Walrond, Col. W. H, 
Watkin, Sir E. W, 
Waugh, E. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Woodall, W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
De Worms, Baron H, 
Mason, H. 


Main Question proposed, ‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Committee upon Monday next. 


SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br11 152.) 
(Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. Pell, Mr. Corry, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. O’ Sullivan.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Hervey Bruce.) 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, this was a 
very important Bill, and it was de- 
sirable to know what view the country 
took of it. In many parts, and especially 
in Lancashire, there was a strong feeling 
with regard to it ; the belief being that 
it would bring a number of people who 
were not natives of England on the poor 
rates, without their having previously 
given any benefit to this part of the 
country. Several Members who wished 
to discuss the measure were not here, 
and he therefore moved the Adjourn- 


ment of the Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 


—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, the Bill 
was not new to the House, and had only 
been snuffed out earlier in the Session 


by a technical error. 
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Sr CHARLES W. DILKE opposed 
the Motion, regarding the hour as one 
when a Bill of this sort might be dis- 
cussed. If it were discussed upon its 
merits, the Government would support 
the second reading ; but, no doubt, there 
would be Amendments moved from 
yarious quarters in Committee. 

Mr. RAMSAY objected to a measure 
of this kind being passed through at 
the instance of a private Member. It 
was not right that the Government 
should say they would support the Bill, 
and not accept the responsibility of 
bringing the measure before the coun- 
try. He gladly supported the Motion. 
He had sat upon a Committee which 
inquired into this subject, and the Bill 
did not carry out what he thought was 
the intention of that Committee. 

Mr. 0. H. JAMES said, he hoped the 
House would not agree to the Bill, for 
it interfered with a law which had 
worked very well. He should vote for 
the Motion. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 54; Noes 
20: Majority 34.—(Div. List, No. 182.) 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 

House adjourned at a quarter 

after One o’clock till 

Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 9th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]— Pusuic Brrus—Report—Tram- 
ways Provisional Orders * (110). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (No. 6)* (122); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (No. 8) * (123) ; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Order (No. 10) * (117), 
and passed. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND (COLONIES)— 
PUBLIC WORSHIP AT HONG KONG. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether he will accede to the 
petition of the inhabitants of Hong Kong 
praying for the retention of the grant 
for the maintenance of the public wor- 
ship of the Church of England? The 


noble Lord said, that a Petition had 
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been presented to the Governor of Hong 
Kong, on the 24th of March last, by Mr. 
Johnson, a Member of the Council. In 
presenting it, he said that it was nume- 
rously signed by the inhabitants of 
Hong Kong, of all classes and creeds, 
against the proposal made by the Secre- 
tary of State to abrogate the grant for 
the maintenance of the public service of 
the Church of England. If it had not 
been more numerously signed by the 
Chinese, it was not because signatures 
were not to be obtained, but because it 
was deemed unnecessary, in the presence 
of the statement which was made by the 
Governor’s Predecessor, in a despatch to 
the Secretary of State, that the Chinese 
were almost unanimous in favour of the 
maintenance of the grant. Mr. Johnson 
went on to support the Petition indi- 
vidually, and because he thought the 
grant should be continued in the inte- 
rests of the public, and that its abroga- 
tion would be a breach of virtual con- 
tract made with the members of the 
Civil Service. If the Ohinese wished 
for the maintenance of the grant, it must 
be for one of these three reasons. They 
did so, perhaps, out of gratitude to the 
late Governor, Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
who had treated their community with 
liberality; or else they might think the 
grant was so insignificant in amount that 
it was not worth while to cavil at it. 
This was likely enough, as the last mail 
announced that receipts at Hong Kong 
had exceeded the estimates by $102,000. 
There was another reason, as to which 
he (Lord Stanley of Alderley) had con- 
sulted the Chinese Embassy; and he had 
been informed there that, without know- 
ing any of the facts of the case or the 
particular circumstances, it was thought 
highly probable that the Chinese had, as 
stated by the late Governor, been in 
favour of the grant, because the precepts 
of Confucius enjoined on them harmony 
towards their English fellow-citizens. 
In conclusion, he thought that many of 
Her Majesty’s subjects would rejoice if 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would give 
more attention to those grave injustices, 
respecting which serious complaint was 
so often ineffectually made, instead of 
disturbing existing arrangements for 
the purpose of remedying ideal, ima- 
ginary, and impalpable injustices of 
which no one had complained. 

THE ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY, 
in supporting the prayer of the Petition, 
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said, that if a grant of this nature, so 
small in itself, were withdrawn, it must 
be either for some reason of Imperial 
policy, or on account of pressure from 
Hong Kong. It could scarcely be on a 
ground of Imperial policy, because the 
withdrawal was in contradiction to that 
policy as adopted in other places; and 
from Hong Kong there had not only 
been no pressure in favour of the with- 
drawal, but there had been pressure in 
the opposite direction. Moreover, there 
had been a representation made in favour 
of the grant being continued by Sir 
John Pope Hennessy, who was himself 
a Roman Catholic, by Mr. Johnson, and 
by various Civil Servants as an act of 
justice. The Chinese also approved it. 
It did not appear to him to be wise, 
when they found small communities of 
Englishmen surrounded by Native popu- 
lations, to withdraw from them the 
means of celebrating public worship. 
The amount of the grant was small, but 
it carried with it the recognition of 
Christianity, to the frank profession of 
which politicians were ready to admit 
that the greatness of England was largely 
due. In the case of Singapore, when a 
similar proposal was made for withdraw- 
ing the grant, the Colonial Office was 
quite willing to be approached, and to 
continue the grant for the reasons he 
had alleged. He hoped that, on the 
present occasion also, the Colonial Office 
would see fit to reconsider the with- 
drawal of so small a grant, which in- 
volved so large an issue, and might come 
to the determination that it should not 
be taken away. In such a community 
as Hong Kong, it was not desirable to 
withdraw, in the name of the British 
Government, the means for supplying 
public Christian worship. 

THe Eart or DERBY said, he had 
received, some weeks ago, the Memorial 
to which the most rev. Prelate (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) had alluded, and 
had considered it with all due deference, 
coming, as it did, from a very consider- 
able number of respectable persons. 
But he had come to the conclusion that 
he could not adopt a different course 
to that which was taken by his noble 
Friend and Predecessor (the Earl of 
Kimberley) two years ago. The facts 
of the case were very simple. In round 
numbers, the population of Hong Kong 
was 160,000, of which 8,000 were Euro- 
peans, and of these not all were mem- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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bers of the Church of England; the 


remaining 152,000 consisting of Natives, 
who were almost entirely non-Christian, 
That was to say, the Natives stood to 
the Europeans in the proportion of 19 to 
one; and, under such circumstances, it 
did seem to him not to be consistent 
with justice to throw the burden of main. 
taining the worship of the Established 
Church of England upon those who did 
not even profess the Christian religion, 
We did not give anything towards the 
worship of the Native population, and 
he could not see that it was consistent 
with justice to call upon them to main- 
tain ours. He saw no reason why it 
should not maintain itself. He had no 
means of stating the numbers of the 
various Christian Denominations; but, 
whatever the numbers were, the argu- 
ment was the same. If those who be- 
longed to the Church of England were 
numerous, they were able to pay for 
their own worship; if they were fev, 
that was a reason the more for not giv- 
ing them an exceptional position. The 
European community was well-to-do, 
and some of its members were extremely 
wealthy. The real argument of the 
Memorialists was that it would throw 
disgrace upon the Christian religion, in 
the eyes of the Natives, were the State 
to withdraw its aid to religion. That 
was an argument in which he did not 
agree. He did not think they would 
make religion more popular amongst the 
Natives by compelling them to maintain 
a religion in which they did not be- 
lieve, whether they would or not. He 
thought the question was mainly a finan- 
cial one, and that the way the members 
of the Church of England in Hong 
Kong could best do credit to their mode 
of worship, and show their attachment 
to their Church, was by showing their 
willingness to maintain it by paying 
the expense of providing public worship 
out of their own pockets. He might add 
that the withdrawal of the grant would 
not take place until a vacancy occurred 
in the chaplaincy ; but he could not hold 
out any prospect that the Government 
would reverse the decision already at- 
rived at on the question. 

Tux Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, he 
thought the answer of the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Earl of Derby) most unsatisfactory. 
It seemed as if this were the first step 
in disestablishment and disendowment 
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of the Church, though it took place in a 
remote quarter of the globe. It would 
be felt that the Government of the 
country repudiating the Church would 
have a very prejudicial effect upon our 
position in the East. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—GRAIN RATES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for India, 
What steps have been taken by the 
Government of India towards reducing 
the grain rates on the railways from 
Rajputana to Bombay ; and also for im- 
proving the accommodation for third 
and fourth class passengers ? The noble 
Lord said, that he believed that the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
India (the Earl of Kimberley) would be 
able to announce that the rates for grain 
had been reduced on the Rapjutana 
Malwa Railway; but the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce had not been able to 
obtain a reduction from the Great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway; and, last 
winter, there were great complaints as 
to the quantity of wheat that was 
blocked up in the interior of India. As 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
was one of the lines the interest of 
which was guaranteed, the Govern- 
ment had a Representative on the 
Board of Directors, and could bring 
pressure to bear upon that Company, 
and prevent its throwing away a large 
amount of traffic, and, at the same time, 
checking the development of wheat cul- 
tivation in Rajputana, and also in the 
Deccan. With regard to the very defec- 
tive accommodation for third and fourth- 
class passengers, he had seen it stated, 
since he brought the subject before the 
House last year, that one Railway Com- 
pany—the Great Indian Peninsula, he 
believed—had increased the allowance of 
luggage for these passengers; but the 
chief complaint was respecting the bad 
accommodation at the stations, and he 
hoped that the Secretary of State would 
be willing to inform the House that he 
would invite the attention of the Indian 
Government to this matter. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, that both the Government at home 
and the Indian Government were sen- 
sible of the great importance of the 
question of facilitating the increase of 
commerce on the Indian Railways by a 
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reasonable reduction of the grain rates, 
leaving only a justifiable margin in the 
way of profit. With regard to the Ques- 
tion, he was glad to be able to inform 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley) that the rate for wheat between 
Delhi and Bombay by the Rajputana 
and Bombay and Baroda Railways was 
reduced, in May last, from about $d. 
per ton per mile to #d., reducing the 
charge per ton for the whole distance 
from £1 18s. 3}d. to £1 11s. 2d. Theo 
action of the Indian Government in 
this direction would be extended to 
other railways. He could also state 
that the Government had considered, 
and were considering, the rates charged 
for third and fourth-class passengers, 
with a view to reduce them to the 
lowest amount possible, and orders had 
been issued with the view of increasing 
their comfort and convenience, though 
he was, as yet, unable to afford any 
specific information on the subject. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE MILITIA 
AND MILITIA RESERVE. 
RESOLUTION. 

Tur Eart or WEMYSS, in rising to 
move— 

‘‘ That having regard to the present defective 
military organization, and to the great import- 
ance of the Militia force, it is essential that 
the Militia be forthwith recruited up to their 
established strength; and that the ‘ Militia 
Reserve’ should, as intended by its originator 
the late General Peel, and as recommended by 
the Militia Committee of 1877, be borne in ex- 
cess of the Militia establishment,”’ 
said, that, about five years ago, he had 
the honour to meet His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief, who stopped 
him in the street, and asked him why 
it was that ho now publicly took so little 
interest in Army matters? His answer 
was very short. He said—‘‘Sir, I am 
waiting for the disaster.” He was con- 
vinced, from the experience he had on 
the subject, that nothing short of a 
national disaster would induce officials 
on either side of the House, or would 
induce either House of Parliament, or 
the nation, to look this question steadily 
in the face. It was true they had dis- 
asters; they had had Isandlana, Mai- 
wand, and Majuba ; but these disasters 
were of a partial character, and occurred 
in distant lands. They were not disas- 
ters like Sadowa and Sedan, which went 
home to the heart of a nation, and 
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forced the Austrian and French Govern- 
ments to reform their military systems, 
and establish them on some surer foun- 
dation. Besides, in this country, they 
had had a successful campaign in Egypt, 
and there was great danger of their re- 
lapsing into false security. Now, the 
result of our Army reforms was that, in 
the endeavour to secure a second line, 
they had sacrificed the first, and their 
recruiting system had, in a great mea- 
sure of late, broken down. It had been 
admitted by the Secretary of State for 
War, in “ another place,” although for 
years they had heard of nothing but the 
creation of a second line, that our pre- 
sent system had broken down, and that 
now the Colours must be the first con- 
sideration. He (the Earl of Wemyss) 
was told that the noble and gallant 
Lord who recently commanded in Egypt 
(Lord Wolseley) had said, before the 
Channel Tunnel Committee, that it would 
be impossible for this country to put 
more than 20,000 men into line. He 
would like to ask him whether, in that 
calculation, he had omitted the Irish 
regiments, in whom, it seemed, from a 
recent speech of his, he did not put much 
trust, so long as they were officered by 
Englishmen? In bringing this matter 
forward, he did not ask their Lordships 
to listen to any crude opinions of his 
own, but to the views of those who 
were entitled to speak with authority 
upon this subject. No one was entitled 
to speak with more authority than Gene- 
ral Sir Lintorn Simmons, by whom an 
article on the critical state of the British 
Army had recently appeared in the last 
number of Zhe Nineteenth Century. He 
said— 

“Tt may be confidently asserted that the 
whole Army at home, after the departure of 
the Expedition to Egypt, was in a lamentable 
condition. At the present moment, when the 
troops have been for the most part withdrawn 
from Egypt, we find but little improvement. 
Men are daily quitting the ranks, and return- 
ing to civil life as Reserve men, so utterly 
dissatisfied that they will not accept the bribes 


that have been offered them in the shape of 
bounty to continue with the Colours.”’ 


He further pointed out that in India 
the small Force which we keep there as 
the backbone of our power to govern 
250,000,000 people would be reduced 
by a number equivalent to five out of 
50 battalions, allotted for its defence; 
and by one out of nine regiments of 
Cavalry. The Army at home was more 


Lhe Earl of Wemyss 
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than 8,000 under its appointed strength 
and was daily dwindling away; so that 
unless some extraordinary measures were 
taken to recruit it, there would be a 
deficiency of between 15,000 and 20,000 
men, which would bo increased to between 
25,000 and 30,000 next year— 


“Young soldiers yearly purchase their dis. 
charges, or desert, while many break down under 
training, and return to their homes without 
pension, to drag out a miserable existence and 
earn their living as best they can.” 


With regard to the waste taking place 
in the Army, he said— 


‘Out of 186,469 enlisted during cight years, 

47,648—one-fourth—disappeared before the end 
of the year succeeding that in which they en. 
listed; and 54,993 before the end of the second 
year, with an average of a little more than ten 
months’ service.” 
The cost of these men to the country, 
without any return, Sir Lintorn Sin- 
mons estimated at £3,150,000. He con- 
tinued— 

“Tf the present policy continues, the batta- 
lions at home in their normal state will be com- 
posed to a great extent of inefficient lads; and, 
to have a force of 9,157 British Infantry, such 
as fought at Tel-el-Kebir, the men of which 
averaged 25 years four months old, had served 
five and a-half years, and of whom less than 
900 were under 21 years of age—or even a force 
of half that size, we shall invariably be com- 
pelled to have recourse to the Reserve.” 


The conclusion at which Sir Lintorn 
Simmons arrived was— 

‘*That the outflow of men from the Army 
must be stopped without delay, not merely by 
temporary measures, such as have been adopted, 
but by endeavouring to make men contented in 
and with the Service, and thus to prevent. the 
waste which is ruining the Army, by scattering 
broadcast over the country a dissatisfied body 
of men, who, to the number of at least 150,000, 
exclusive of 34,000 Reserve men, have gone 
back to civil life since 1870, and who, almost 
without exception, may be assumed to be living 
agencies operating energetically and actively 
as checks to the blandishments of recruiters.” 
Their Lordships should seriously con- 
sider the present state of the battalions. 
The figures showed to what a low posi- 
tion they were reduced, particularly 
when they took out of the calculation 
the men under 20 years of age. That 
their Lordships might form some idea 
of the present state of the battalions 
on home service, he would tell them 
what was the Field State upon the 
Queen’s birthday parade at Aldershot 
this year :—There were eight battalions 
on parade, with a rank-and-file Estab- 
lishment varying from a maximum of 
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950 toa minimum of 520. Two of the 
eight had a rank-and-file Establishment 
of 520. They were the Ist Scottish 
Rifles, which paraded with 160 rank 
and file, and the 2nd King’s Shropshire 
Regiment, which paraded with 136 rank 
and file. Practically, therefore, a rank- 
and-file Establishment of 520 might be 
calculated to put about 150 rank and 
file into line. Of these, about one-fourth 
would be under 20. If this fourth were 
deducted, they got 113 rank and file 
as the proper fighting strength of a 
regiment at home on a 520 rank-and- 
file Establishment. At the present time, 
out of 72 battalions for service at home, 
48 were on an Establishment of 520 
rank and file each, making 7,200 rank 
and file for the fighting line, or 5,400 
men after deducting all under 20 years 


of age. Next, he would ask their Lord- | 


ships to look at the condition of the Mi- 
litia, because occupying as it did a cen- 
tral position between the Volunteers and 
the Reserves on the one hand, and the 
Regular Army on the other, it consti- 
tuted a very important part of our mili- 
tary system, which it was impossible to 
over-estimate, and it was of the highest 
importance that it should be kept 
in as effective a condition as possible. 
What was the state of the Militia at 
the present moment? Its Establish- 
ment was 128,069 men, and there were 
enrolled 104,431 men, so that 23,638 
men were wanting. But, if those under 
19 years of age, 15,904, were deducted, 
and those who had been struck off or were 
absent, 6,942, and those in the Militia 
Reserve of the Army, 26,692, the num- 
ber of men enrolled was only 54,893. 
Then a deduction of one-fifth must be 
made for casualties, and if a further 
reduction were made by leaving the 
7,327 Artillery out of consideration, 
only 36,638 Infantry Militia rank and 
file above the age of 19 were left for 
the Three Kingdoms. He thought their 
Lordships would say that that was not a 
satisfactory state of things, and that the 
Militia ought, at any rate, to be recruited 
up to its Establishment. The Militia was 
the backbone of our military system, 
and it was impossible to exaggerate its 
value. He wished to point out that the 
Militia Reserve was not a Reserve for 
Militia, as many persons supposed, but 
that it should properly be called the 
Militia Army Reserve. There were four 
ways in which the Militia could aid in 
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recruiting the Army. Whole regiments 
could volunteer for service in the Army ; 
companies could so volunteer; while 
individuals could volunteer for the 
Regular Army, and could also apply 
to form part of the Army Militia 
Reserve. The Militia Establishment 
was not merely short this year; it was 
always more or less short; and it had 
not, for many years, had its full com- 
plement of men. In 1872, it wanted 
25,344 men; in 1875, 28,116; in 1880, 
10,851; and now 23,638 were wanted. 
It appeared to him, however, that 
the Militia Reserve was really almost 
the only thing upon which they could 
congratulate themselves. Turning to 
the Army Reserve, strange as_ it 
might appear, he saw that it con- 
tained, when taken on January 1, 
1883, 4,478 fewer men than it con- 
tained on the same date in 1878. In 
1870, too, there were 4,478 men less 
than in 1867 ready for immediate ser- 
vice. ‘They had heard that long service 
was now to be tried. But it was to be 
tried in a way which would prevent it 
from succeeding. A man who should 
enlist for a second term of service would 
not be given his £36 of deferred pay 
until the end of his second term, instead 
of at the close of the first term. That 
being so, it would not be wonderful if 
men should elect to take £36 down, in 
preference to engaging for a fresh period 
of service. The Army Reserve was or- 
ganized upon the recommendation of a 
Commission of Inquiry, who pointed to 
the Militia as the best quarter from which 
to obtain men for the Army. General 
Peel, in 1869, said— 

“The Commission on Recruiting state with 
great truth that our real Army of Reserve is 
the Militia, and that it is in that quarter that 
we shall have eventually to look for our Reserve, 
and they consider it advisable to raise the Mili- 
tia to its full number—that is, to 120,000 men. 
The present strength of the Militia is about 
90,000 men, and the difference between that and 
120,000 would constitute the Army of Reserve. 
Every regiment that contributed a certain quota 
to the Army of Reserve I would allow to be 
raised to its full strength ; so that you would 
have the Militia regiments exactly in the same 
state as before, and would have the additional 
men of the Army of Reserve. My proposal is 
to limit the Army of Reserve to one-fourth of 
the present Establishment, and for this reason 
—I do not want to break up the Militia regi- 
ments.”’ 

In the opinion of General Peel, it was 
not desirable to lessen the strength of 
the Militia by withdrawing from it the 
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26,000 men who formed the Militia Re- | view, and to cast all questions of Party 
serve, and who were the best trained | aside. It was not a question at all of 


men in the Militia, without at once fill- 
ing up vacancies thus caused, and keep- 
ing battalions up to their full strength. 
He would ask their Lordships to listen 
to what the Militia Commission of 1867 
said with regard to the Militia Reserve. 
They said— 

“Tt is to our Militia that we must look for 

the solid Constitutional Reserve of the coun- 
try, and we would earnestly recommend that 
more attention should be given to its organiza- 
tion, and that its numbers should be maintained 
up to the full legal quota.” 
He invited their Lordships by their vote, 
therefore, to declare, as the Commission 
of 1867 recommended, that the Militia 
should be recruited up to itsfull strength. 
He held in his hand the Report of the 
Militia Committee of 1877. That was 
a Departmental Committee of Inquiry, 
appointed by the War Office on account 
of the reduced numbers of the Militia. 
And how did they deal with it? Para- 
graph 104 of their Report recommended, 
not that the Militia should be recruited 
up to its full strength, but that it should 
be given a Peace Establishment, reducing 
it to 75 men per company, exclusive 
of the Staff. That was worse than what 
was done by the Irishman whose blanket 
was too short, and who, in order to 
lengthen it, cut off a piece from the top 
and sewed it on the bottom; whereas 
here the War Office Committee recom- 
mended to cut a piece off altogether. 
But there was happily a recommendation 
of that Committee which he (the Earl of 
Wemyss) trusted would commend itself 
to their Lordships, and which, as pro- 
posed in his Resolution, was to the effect 
that the Militia Reserve should be borne 
in excess of its Establishment, for it 
said— 

“The present arrangement by which the 
Militia Reserve is borne on the strength of Mi- 
litia Battalions to the amount of 28 per cent, 
while liable to be withdrawn from it at any mo- 
ment, is open to great objection, and we con- 
sider that the Militia Reserve men should be 


borne as supernumeraries on the roll of their 
regiments.” 


That was practically part of the Resolu- 
tion which he was about to submit. He 
was certain, from his experience in 
‘‘another House,” that figures were 


never palatable; but without figures he | 
could not have proved his case. He| 


asked their Lordships tolook at the Reso- 
lution simply from a patriotic point of 


The Earl of Wemyss 


| Party, for every Party in the State was 
| equall interested in the condition of the 
| Militia. He thought he had shown 
| state of things, both as regarded the 
| Army and Militia, that he ventured to 
| say could not exist in any other country 
|in Europe. Nay, more, it could not 
| exist in Japan; for he had seen that the 
| Japanese had organized themselves jn 
fear of China on the German system, 
| that they maintained an Army of 40,000 


| men, capable of expansion to 300,000, 


‘and that they were improving their 
| Commissariat and their Transport. As 
| regarded our Commissariat and Trans. 
| port, he wished the noble and gallant 
| Lord (Lord Wolseley) were present, 
to speak of them as they had been tried. 
He (the Earl of Wemyss) held that, at 
present, the state of the Army was a 
very serious one. This was not a ques. 
tion of ‘‘ bloated armaments,” or of rival- 
ling Foreign Powers, or of fulfilling 
Treaty obligations, such as led the Secre- 
tary of State, in 1870, to come down and 
ask for an increase of 20,000 men, and 
it was six months before they could get 
10,000. In the present state of our 
Army and Militia, it became a question 
of the security of our Colonies and of the 
Indian Empire. When our battalions 
at home were little more than depots, 
as he had pointed out, it became a ques- 
tion also of the safety of this country, for 
who could rely for safety on our Fleet? 
No; our first line of defence was insufli- 
cient; it was known to be so. There 
were noble Lords in that House, and 
others conversant with naval affairs in 
“ another place,” who were constantly 
telling us that our iron-clads were insuft- 
cient in number; that our armaments 
were deficient, and that other nations 
were taking rapid strides in advance. 
But the state of our Army was a very 
old story, and dated a very long period 
back. In 1658, these words were used 
by Cromwell, and he would ask their 
Lordships to observe how he spoke of 
‘the silver streak ”’— 





‘“‘T beseech you, consider a little. I beseech 
| you, consider how things do co-operate. Should 
| it happen that, as contrivances stand, you should 
| not be able to vindicate yourselves against all 
whomsoever. I name no one State upon this 
| head; Judge you where you are. You have 
accounted yourselves happy in being environed 
with a great ditch from all the world beside. 
Truly, you will not be able to keep your ditch, 
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nor your shipping, unless you turn your ships 
and shipping into troops of horse and companies 
of foot, and fight and defend yourselves on terra 
firma. And, these things stated, liberavi animam 
meam, and if there be no danger in all this, I 
am satisfied. I havetold you. You will judge 
if there is no danger. If you shall think we 
may discourse of all things at pleasure, and that 
it is a time of sleep, and ease, and rest, without 
any due sense of these things, I have this com- 
fort to God-ward. I have told you of it.” 

He ventured, again, to ask their Lord- 
ships to throw all Party considerations 
aside, and to vote independently on this 
Resolution. If they believed the state 
of things which hoe had described to be 
true, he invited their Lordships to de- 
clare with regard to the Militia, at least 
—as they had power and influence in 
that matter—that such a state of things 
was dangerous to the interests of the 
country, and should no longer be per- 
mitted to continue. He begged to move 
the Resolution which stood in his name. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That having regard to the present defective 
nilitary organization and to the great import- 
ance of the Militia force, it is essential that the 
Militia be forthwith recruited up to their estab- 
lished strength ; and that the ‘ Militia Reserve’ 
should, as intended by its originator the late 
General Peel, and as recommended by the 
Militia Committee of 1877, be borne in excess 
of the Militia establishment.”—(The Earl of 
Wemyss.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD: My Lords, 
I support the Resolution proposed by the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss). The 
Government has shown such indifference 
to the representations that have been 
made to them as to the deficiencies of 
the Regular Army, that, possibly, they 
may have some scheme to render the 
Auxiliary Forces efficient, which they 
only await such an occasion as this to 
announce. As to the defective military 
organization, which is the preface of 
this Notice, it has been so recently no- 
ticed that it is only necessary for me to 
remind the Department charged with 
the military administration, that, even 
if recruits at once offered to fill the 
vacancies now existing and the vacancies 
immediately expected—said, in round 
numbers, to be 15,000—there would not 
then be an Army, but only the materials 
from which to construct an Army in 18 
months or two years. A small party of 


recruits placed in a trained regiment will 
ecome suldiers in a comparatively short 
time—three or four months; but alarge 
number ofrecruits, thrown intoa battalion 
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of young men little more advanced than 
themselves, require more time to acquire 
a steady formation. And the Line being 
in this unsatisfactory state, numerically, 
as known to most people, except the War 
Office, we turn to the Auxiliary Forces 
to see what dependence can be placed 
upon them. I do not here speak of the 
Volunteers, except to say that, having 
once been amongst those who doubted 
the stability of the Institution, and the 
constancy of those who originated it, 
my doubts have long disappeared, and 
I recognize the Volunteer Force as an 
essential element of thenational strength. 
But the connection of the Militia with 
the Line brings it more directly under 
our notice, and we can hardly say, from 
what we know, that the deficiency of the 
Line is compensated for by the satis- 
factory condition of the Militia. Both 
are much below par, and no energetic 
steps appear to be in progress to bring 
them up to the mark. We know that 
there are some admirable regiments, 
very fairly complete in numbers, as- 
sembling for training frequently under 
great difficulties, with a spirit that does 
them honour; but when we look at the 
total, and those painful figures ‘‘ want- 
ing to complete”? and ‘absent from 
training,”’ we feel how much remains to 
be done. It must be remembered that, 
considering the requirements of an Em- 
pire that is in every part of the world, 
and in mang parts of the world subject 
to aggression, the Military Establish- 
ments are on a very low scale; and if 
every man voted by Parliament were an 
effective soldier, there would not be a 
man too many. What must then be 
our reflections when we find our respon- 
sibilities daily increasing, and our means 
of meeting those responsibilities daily 
diminishing? The case of the Militia has 
been put upon the deficiency of the 
Army, as a reason why this Force should 
be recruited to its full strength; but 
even if the Army were complete, as it 
sometimes appears to be on paper, the 
necessity exists that the Militia should 
be complete also. The Militia Reserve 
is, perhaps, not the best possible Service 
for a Reserve ; but it was the best that 
offered atthe moment, ata time when an 
Army Reserve, good as far asit went, was 
only forming by driblets ; and Iam quite 
aware that General Peel’s hope was 
that the Militia Service would, in time, 
become so popular that a future Minister 
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would be able to add this Reserve to 
the original number of the Militia; and 
certainly there is good ground for the 
opinion that such a Reserve would at 
least equal the Army Reserve of the 
present system, which I do not under- 
value, but which, I say, draws from the 
ranks prematurely men whose services 
can ill be spared from their regiments. 
I do not follow the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Wemyss) through the details of the 
statement that he has made, nor do I 
enter upon minor details as to terms of 
training, payment of bounties, part- 
worn clothing, and such points, upon 
which Militia officers, of whom several 
are present, are more competent to speak 
than myself; but I add my testimony to 
that of the noble Earl, that much more 
serious attention is required to the whole 
subject of the Militia Forces, and I say 
that the War Office cannot continue to 
look on, with a light heart, at the de- 
fects in both Army and Militia that 
have been pressed upon their Notice. 
Lorpv TRURO, said, that nothing, in 
his opinion, was more marvellous than 
the stolid indifference of the public on 
this question, except, perhaps, the fact 
that the noble Marquess at the head of 
the War Office should have had to ex- 
press his surprise that the Representa- 
tives of the people in ‘‘ another place ” 
seemed to think that the subject might 
be discussed as well in their absence as 
in their presence. Now, thé noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Weymss) had 
spoken of the numbers of the Army, the 
state of the Army, and the difficulties of 
recruiting. The numbers of the Army 
were certainly very unsatisfactory in 
spite of the Return, which showed that 
there were 431 men above the Estab- 
lishment. That Return omitted to point 
out that 11,133 men were taken from 
the Army Reserve, and that 7,784 of 
them were returned to the Army, after 
the campaign in Egypt. The fact, there- 
fore, was that, instead of an excess, there 
was an actual diminution of 3,329 men. 
Nor did the discipline of the Force seem 
more satisfactory than its numbers; for 
the last annual Return showed that 969 
men were reported drunk on duty, and 
800 drunk off duty. One word as tothe 
Militia. In 1881, the Establishment 
voted, including officers, was 139,501 
men. The numbers below that Estab- 
lishment were 11,633. The money voted 
was £1,191,259, and the surplus beyond 
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the requirements of the year was cop. 
sequently £104,697. In 1882, the Rs. 
tablishment voted was 139,293; the 
number below the Establishment was 
20,592; the money that was voted was 
£1,189,297, leaving a _ surplus of 
£212,715. In 1883, the Establishment 
voted was 142,874 ; up to the month of 
February, the actual was 3,581 below 
the Establishment ; and the money voted 
was £1,314,392, or £92,866 above the 
amount required. Including the three 
years from 1881 up to the Ist of Feb. 
ruary, 1883, there was a deficiency of 
the numbers necessary to complete the 
Establishment voted of 35,806 men, and 
in the three years the surplus of money 
voted for the Militia was £410,278. He 
was not sufficiently conversant with the 
financial arrangements of the Army to 
know what became of the surplus of 
money voted; butitseemed tohim strange 
that we should be voting a larger Vote 
every year with a diminution in the num- 
ber of recruits for the Militia. That so 
large a sum of money should remain un- 
accounted for was, he thought, a circum- 
stance highly unsatisfactory. He had 
always understood that the object of the 
Militia Reserve was to serve as a feeder 
to the Army; but, if that were so, he 
did not understand a suggestion by the 
Inspector General, that men should be 
re-enlisted for home service only, when, 
if they were to be of any service to the 
Army, they must be willing to go abroad. 
To propose that the Militia Reserve 
should be recruited from men who re- 
enlisted with the condition that they 
should not serve abroad, was to treat 
the Militia in a manner that was not 
originally contemplated. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, that he 
wished to say a few words in support 
of the Motion. He agreed with much 
that had been said by the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Wemyss) about the defec- 
tive organization of the Army, and the 
great deficiency in the numbers of the 
Militia, and considered that, to a great 
extent, the noble Earl had proved his 
caso. It was lamentable that the regi- 
ments at our great camp at Aldershot 
were in so wretched a state that they 
were not able to have a decent field day 
on the Queen’s Birthday. It was nota 
sufficient answer to say that the recruits 
were drilled at the depdts, for there 
were regiments at Aldershot that could 
not get recruits. The 3rd Rifle Brigade 
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could not muster more than 200 on 
arade, and had no recruits. With 
regard to the Militia, it must be recol- 
lected by all that it was the old Consti- 
tutional Force of the country. During 
the Crimean War it gave 30,000 or 
40,000 men to the Line, and its regi- 
ments garrisoned the Mediterranean 
stations. Since then the Force had 
been greatly improved, and most of the 
officers had gone through the School of 
Instruction, and had passed the examina- 
tion for promotion. It had been shown 
that not only the present Government, 
put those who had preceded them, had 
not sufficiently encouraged the Militia, 
and the reason was not far to seek. 
When the short-service system was in- 
troduced Lord Cardwell had stated that 
he hoped we should soon have a Reserve 
of 80,000 men; but the lamentable fact 
was that we had but 25,000 or 30,000 
men in that Reserve. Lord Cardwell 
anticipated that the First Class Reserve 
would be so large that he could abolish 
the Militia Reserve, and that was a most 
unfortunate expectation. General Peel 
was too far-seeing not to perceive that, 
under voluntary enlistment, we could not 
have a large Reserve, and his expecta- 
tions had proved true. The Militia was 
really tested by the numbers that came 
up for inspection, excluding, of course, 
the Irish Militia; and he found that, 
last year, in England and Scotland, only 
80,000 men came up, 7,000 being absent 
without leave, who were practically 
gone, while 3,000 were absent with 
leave. The waste in the Militia, too, 
was as bad as the waste in the Army. 
ina year there were 18,000 discharges, 
and 6,942 desertions, the only satisfac- 
tory fact being that 3,000 joined the 
Army. This waste, amounting to 30,000 
a-year, was too little thought of at the 
War Office. It would be far better to 
limit recruiting a little than to have the 
enormous losses which we had by de- 
sertion and fraudulent enlistment in the 
Army and in the Militia. He thought 
those offences were looked upon too 
favourably by the War Office, and that 
the time had come when the mawkish 
sensibility with which they were looked 
upon should be cast off, and that they 
should be seriously dealt with. Some 
system of marking, such as vaccination, 
should be adopted. While dealing 
With these evils at great length, the 
Resolution of the noble Earl did not 
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indicate any remedy, it did not say how 
the result desired was to be effected, 
and how men were to be obtained. 
That, no doubt, was the most import- 
ant part of the whole question ; but we 
were not yet, however, in such a state 
as to be obliged to resort to the ballot. 
If the supporters of the Resolution 
offered suggestions, they would not pro- 
bably have much value in the War 
Office, which had full information at its 
disposal; but it might be well if the 
War Office would consult more than 
they did the colonels of regiments. He 
was glad to find that there had been a 
small increase in the re-enrolment of 
the men. ‘This was, after all, a question 
of money, and inducements should be 
offered to men who had served their 
time and were willing to enrol again. 
As to the practice, introduced a year 
ago, of drilling recruits on enrolment, 
he was of opinion that the sooner it was 
abolished the better. It ought not to 
be left optional, but should be entirely 
swept away. The Inspector General of 
Recruiting, in his Reports, said it was 
quite impossible that the two systems 
should go on together. Moreover, the 
Government must, by this time, be 
aware that great dissatisfaction had 
been produced in the Militia by the loss 
of the 10s. With regard to the Militia 
Reserve, he could not help thinking that 
it would not be a bad plan to allow a 
certain percentage of married men to 
join it. Above all, it was necessary to 
keep up the Militia to its full quota, and 
not to be careless about its numbers, 
simply because we put a weak faith in 
the First Class Army Reserve. In con- 
clusion, he expressed his belief that, in 
the main, his noble Friend’s suggestions 
and Motion deserved their Lordships’ 
serious attention, and he hoped they 
would be carefully considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, that, in his 
opinion, a great deal of the present diffi- 
culty had been caused because the old 
traditions of the Militia had been dis- 
regarded. The constant changes and 
the transferring Militiamen from one 
corps to another destroyed their feeling 
of regimental duty. They were, at that 
moment, discussing a problem which 
was initiated in the public Press some 
40 years ago by the greatest soldier of 
England, when there was an expecta- 
tion of a hostile invasion of England, 
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or attempts at military insult from the 
other side of the Channel. Since then 
there had been many changes. The 
Militia had been called out, and they 
had become, he might say, the Army of 
England. He thought the Government 
were entitled to credit for making the 
change by which Militia battalions could, 
by volunteering, be employed by the 
Regular troops. He would suggest that 
that system should be extended, and 
that a battalion of Militia might, with 
its own consent, be entitled, with its 
officers, to pass to the front. He was 
glad that the Militia had been brought 
within the reach of our military system ; 
but he hoped that in any further changes 
greater inducements would be held out 
to men to join the Service. 

Tre Eartor SANDWICH said, that, 
in his opinion, if they gave every soldier 
a free kit and free rations, they would 
have no difficulty in obtaining a fair 
body of troops. He thought, however, 
that the absence of comfort in the bar- 
racks was a greater cause of the failure 
of recruiting and of the absence of con- 
tentment in the ranks than even the pay. 
Again, many soldiers entered the Army 
expecting to have a jolly life ; but when 
they found that half their time was 
taken up with drill, and the remainder 
with musketry and other instruction, 
they got disgusted. With regard to re- 
cruiting, a great deal depended on the 
zeal and perseverance of officers, some 
of whom, under like circumstances, were 
far more successful than others. He 
hoped that the long-service system would 
be adopted, for he thought that when 
the men got the long-service pension 
they would have a contented and happy 
soldiery. The present administration of 
the Army was most unsatisfactory, the 
reason being that it could not be learned 
properly within the walls of the War 
Office. The Ministers who went to the 
War Office had to depend for their in- 
formation upon the officials of the De- 
partment, among whom there ought to 
be a flow of promotion as well as else- 
where. The Army Estimates amounted 
to about £16,000,000; and of that sum 
it appeared that only £2,000,000 were 
given to the private soldiers, £ 14,000,000 
going in other ways; so that the rank 
and file of the Service had not got much 
above a tithe of the money that was in- 
tended for them. He had no objection 
to give rewards to the noble Lord and 


Lord Waveney 
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the noble and gallant Admiral who 
served in Egypt; but why could not 
some be given to gallant privates too? 
Why did not the Government do these 
things in a liberal spirit, and not go on 
making changes which caused officers 
and men to be discontented? With re. 
gard to the territorial system, he thought 
that £3,500,000 had been ill-spent upon 
that system. He could show the noble 
Earl the Under Secretary of State for 
War (the Earl of Morley) the tremendous 
cost of the depot barracks; he could 
show him that at a depot there were a 
colonel, a major, four captains, four 
subalterns, and no end of staff, and only 
50 men. How absurd that was! They 
should return to the old company sys- 
tem. With regard to the Militia train- 
ing, he hoped it was not true that they 
were this year not to be trained at their 
old quarters. Directly they took the 
regiments away from the quarters to 
which they had been used for years, 
they could not get recruits. He was 
glad that the noble Marquess had re- 
turned to the War Office. The noble 
Marquess, he believed, wished to do 
away with some of the changes that had 
been made which had not succeeded; at 
any rate, he hoped that was his feeling. 
The old system was the best ; and if the 
noble Marquess was guided by what he 
gathered, not merely from the officials 
of the War Office, but throughout the 
Service, he would benefit the country 
and earn the thanks of the Army. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, he 
was strongly of opinion that the Militia 
ought to be recruited so as to be kept 
up to its full and efficient strength. 
The question was asked, what was the 
cause of the difficulty in recruiting the 
Militia? It was very simple. The 
Militiaman used formerly to be enrolled 
for five years’ service, and he received 
10s. on enrolment, and £6 at the end of 
his five years’ training. Now, however, 
he was called upon to serve for six years, 
with exactly the same amount of bounty 
as when he served for five years. That, of 
course, produced dissatisfaction. There 
was also dissatisfaction because he did 
not receive 10s. on enrolment. That 10s. 
was what the men looked to most, for 
they used to receive it in winter, that 
being the time when most of them en- 
listed, employment being scarce ; and it 
helped them to get through the long 
months of winter. The proportion of 
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men formerly who did not come up for 
training in the regiment with which he 
had the honour to be connected was 
small. There was another system which 
caused great dissatisfaction, and which 
was much disliked by the men, and that 
was that immediately after enrolment 
the new recruits were sent to head- 
quarters, where there was insufficient 
accommodation, and nothing for them 
to fill up their time with, to undergo 63 
days’ training and drill. Nothing de- 
terred men so much from enlisting as 
this arrangement ; and, in his opinion, 
the old system of training was much 
better. Another source of complaint on 
the part of the Militia was the large 
amount of fatigue duty put upon them 
as compared with the men of the Line. 
Then, again, there were no arms for 
them. With regard to arms, the Militia 
were always kept some years behind the 
Line, for while the Line were supplied 
with the most improved arms, such as 
the Martini- Henry, the Militia were 
provided with inferior rifles which had 
been superseded, as the Snider ; the re- 
sult being that, when the men passed into 
the Line, they had put into their hands 
rifles for which entirely different drill 
and different fighting were required. If 
they wanted to make the Militia efficient, 
why not supply them with the arms they 
would have to use if they joined the 
Line? Then, with regard to musketry 
instruction, the Militiaman had only 10 
rounds of ball cartridge served out to 
him, which were wholly insufficient to 
teach him how to load his gun, much 
less to make him a good shot. Again, 
the fact ought to be recognized that the 
men did not like the territorial system. 
They knew the regiments by their num- 
bers, but not by their new names; and 
the men liked to join particular regi- 
ments, and would not go into the Army 
at all, if they were to be drafted wher- 
ever ordered. It was also very import- 
ant, in order to keep Militia regiments 
efficient, that they should have com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers 
of their own, and not merely have 
officers lent them from their depéts. He 
would not detain the House longer; 
but ventured to submit these points to 
the consideration of the Government. 
Tuz Marquess or HERTFORD said, 
he most earnestly supported the argu- 
ments which his noble Friend upon the 
Cross Benches (the Earl of Wemyss) 





had so ably placed before their Lord- 
ships. He (the Marquess of Hertford) 
thought the Militia, the old Constitu- 
tional Force of the country, had been 
very much neglected. The position of 
the Militia, even under the scheme of 
Lord Cardwell, begun in 1872, had been 
almost entirely left out of the question, 
for very few, if any, of the details of 
that scheme as regarded the Militia 
had been carried out at all. He would 
recall to remembrance that— 

“1, All Line Battalions at home to be raised 
to war strength, the 50 Expeditionary Batta- 
lions being first considered, by calling up Army 
Reserve men to the Colours, supplementing the 
deficiency, if any, by Militia Reserve and volun- 
teers from Militia Battalions. 

‘©2. In each of the 50 districts required to 
furnish Expeditionary Uattalions, embody both 
Militia Battalions. 

‘3. In each of tho remaining districts embody 
one Militia Battalion. 

“4. Complete each Depot Centre to a full 
Battalion to serve as a training Battalion for 
recruits. 

“5. Complete all embodied Militia Battalions 
to war strength. 

‘*6. Make all enlistments during the war for 
general service in the Line and Militia Batta- 
lions of any Brigade district.”’ 

Not one of those things had been done. 
When the short-service system was first 
introduced, having been for several years 
adjutant to a battalion of the Guards, 
he (the Marquess of Hertford) wrote to 
a large number of officers who had risen 
from the ranks, and who, he thought, 
were therefore practical men, and asked 
them their opinions on the subject of 
recruiting. In reply, almost every one 
of them said they were opposed to short 
service, and predicted precisely what 
had happened with regard to that and 
to the Reserve. These letters he had 
sent to Lord Cardwell at the time, and 
were returned. No attention was paid 
to the opinions of regimental officers. 
A few days since a man who had com- 
pleted his service with the Colours and 
passed into the Reserve wrote that, 
after beginning life by learning the 
trade of an engine-fitter, he entered the 
Service; and he now stated that having 
left the Reserve he was unable to find 
work except asa mechanic at low wages, 
and that he was now earning 13s. or 148. 
a-week less than he would have dune 
had he continued in his former trade ; 
he had nothing to fall back upon but 
poverty and the workhouse. He went 
on to say that he would have been 
ready and willing to serve his country 
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for 21 years with the prospect of a 
pension as a provision for his old age. 
That showed how short service acted in 
many cases. He thought the Govern- 
ment would act wisely if, with a view to 
a return to the old system, so far as 
could be effected, they were to call 
together again the Committee known 
as Lord Airey’s Committee. The Mem- 
bers of that Committee knew what had 
taken place during the past 12 years, 
and would not recommend anything 
impracticable. He would also suggest 
that the Militia Reserve ought to be 
our principal Reserve; and that, as 
regarded the Army Reserve, if it was 
really necessary to maintain it, means 
should be adopted by the Govern- 
ment to enable men to find work 
readily, when they left the Colours 
to go into the Reserve, by keeping 
a register of employers who would be 
willing to give such men the employ- 
ment they desired. He hoped, how- 
ever, that it might turn out to be un- 
necessary, and that the Government 
would go back to long service with 
pensions. They should also _ in- 
crease the pay of the men, such in- 
crease to depend upon good conduct 
only; and he would suggest, in par- 
ticular, that the pay of non-commis- 
sioned officers should be so treated. 
He would also have deserters marked 
with the letter D, or in some other way, 
for desertion, so as to prevent them 
from fraudulently enlisting in other regi- 
ments; and he hoped the Government 
would be able to see their way, so that 
those men whom it might be desirable to 
keep with the Colours should be given 
half the deferred pay and six weeks’ 
furlough at the expiration of the first 
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term of service, the remaining half of | 


the pay being placed in a savings’ bank 


until the completion of the second term | 


of service; that all Reserve men with 
good characters should be taken back 
into the ranks; that officers should be 
appointed to address meetings in re- 
cruiting districts for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the advantages of service in 
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sisted of no less than 10 distinguished 
officers—all of them in Parliament— 
whereas there were now only three 
military officers, including the Oom. 
mander-in-Chief. 

Viscount BURY said, that he had 
been in great hope that his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Morley) would haye 
addressed their Lordships earlier in the 
evening. He must confess that the 
Motion of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Wemyss) placed him in a dilemma, for 
he (Viscount Bury) agreed with him 
that the ranks of the Militia were not 
full; that it was hardly in an efficient 
state as regarded discipline; and that 
the Army, in the matter of recruiting, 
was even in a more unsatisfactory state 
than the Militia. But, on the other 
hand, they must consider the effect of 
passing the noble Earl’s Motion. The 
fact was that the men would not come. 
As it had been already explained by 
more than one speaker, there were 
grievances and inconveniences connected 
with the Militia which deterred men 
from entering into that branch of the Ser- 
vice. Under those circumstances, and 
taking those things into consideration, 
to pass such an abstract Resolution as 
that before the House would effect no 
good ; for it would commit the House to 
nothing, and therefore could have no 
effect, for the men would not come any 
the more simply because that House 
had declared the desirability of filling 
the ranks. It would not remove the 
grievances which existed, and therefore 
could not have the result of making men 
join the Militia. It would, in fact, par- 
take of the nature of a brutum fulmen; 
and he hoped, therefore, that his noble 
Friend would not ask their Lord- 
ships to divide. As to the second part 
of the Resolution, it was of little use to 
deal with that until they got the ranks 
full. At the same time, he quite recog: 
nized the fact that the debate which had 
taken place was a most instructive one. 
It was plain from it that many military 
authorities in that House agreed that 
the present state of the Army was ex- 


the Army, instead of leaving it to the tremely unsatisfactory. Their Lordships 
recruiting sergeants only. The Secretary | must also recognize the fact that, 12 
of State for War should surround himself | years after the change made by Lord 
with more regimental officers and fewer ; Cardwell, they were actually in a worse 
civilians; for under the Government of | condition than they were at that time. 
the Duke of Wellington, when the Army | There was no doubt that, before the in- 
was far more economically managed, | troduction of that scheme, it was Im- 
his Grace’s Military Administration con- | possible to fill up the ranks of the Army, 
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The Marquess of Hertford 
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and that the recruits were not sufficient 
for its ordinary wants. Lord Cardwell, 
therefore, brought forward an elaborate 
scheme, from which he anticipated great 
results. ‘They had since passed through 
12 years under that scheme, and had 
spent millions of money, and yet were 
no better off than they were before. 
They must, therefore, now agree that 
the time had come for acknowledging 
that the scheme for which they sacrificed 
so much had been a failure, and that 
they ought to try an entirely new de- 
parture. Lord Cardwell’s scheme was 
divided into two parts, one constructive, 
and the other destructive. Wherever 
Lord Cardwell destroyed, he destroyed 
for good and all; he destroyed the old 
Army, and buried its bones. But the con- 
structive part of his scheme had entirely 
failed, and they had no Army now, as 
they had no Army then. The noble 
Marquess who had just spoken (the 
Marquess of Hertford) suggested that 
they should revive the Committee over 
which Lord Airey presided. That Com- 
mittee had made a very useful Report, 
and offered some very valuable sugges- 
tions ; but, up to that day, those sugges- 
tions had never been fairly taken into 
consideration. They were told that the 
Report would be laid upon the Table ; 
but their Lordships all knew how it was 
delayed until Mr. Childers should ela- 
borate his scheme. The scheme was 
propounded in the other House, and was 
then carried into effect. The changes 
introduced by that scheme were the 
bases on which their Army now rested, 
and he would like to put it to their 
Lordships whether those changes were 
any more effective than those which had 
been introduced by Lord Cardwell? 
The Egyptian War was, no doubt, a 
severe test for the new system; but, at 
the same time, those operations had 
notoriously dislocated their whole Army 
system. The Army they sent out, al- 
though a good one in itself, exhausted 
their resources altogether; and if the 
war had lasted, they would certainly 
have been driven to very great straits 
both for men and material. His noble 
Friend (the Earl of Sandwich) had stated 
that £3,500,000 had in the first two 
years been spent upon depdt centres 
under Lord Cardwell’s system ; and what 
good werethey now? But no mancould 
form an idea of the enormous sums 
spent in abolishing the Purchase system 
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and establishing the new scheme. Pro- 
bably, it would not be too much to say 
that it cost £12,000,000 or £14,000,000. 
The old Purchase system might not have 
been a good one; but the question was, 
Was it worth while to pay so much to 
abolish it? Spent upon our men, that 
sum of money would have been sufficient 
to fill up the ranks of the Army and Re- 
serves to their full strength—for, as the 
illustrious Duke upon the Cross Benches 
(the Duke of Cambridge) had often said, 
it was all a question of money. If they 
wanted men, they must pay for them; 
if they did not pay for them, they could 
not have them. That was why they had 
denuded battalions of Militia far below 
their normal strength, as well as the 
Army generally, to the deplorable posi- 
tion he had described. He hoped, how- 
ever, that his noble Friend would not 
press his Motion ; and one reason why 
he did so was that they had no right in 
that House to initiate a question of an 
increase of expenditure. If they asked 
that the ranks of the Militia should be 
filled up, they should point out how that 
was to be done, and that it could be 
done without increasing the pay of the 
Militiamen and the Linesmen. For that 
reason, though he looked upon the de- 
bate as a most valuable one, and as one 
proving the truth of what his noble 
Friend had said, he did not think it 
would be advisable to press the Motion 
toa Division. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he had 
listened to one or two of the speeches 
made in the course of the debate with 
some little astonishment. The noble Vis- 
count who spoke last (Viscount Bury) 
began with a Philippic against the 
changes introduced by Lord Cardwell 
and Mr. Childers. But he was cautious 
enough to omit all reference to the 
period which elapsed between the two 
Administrations when noble Lords oppo- 
site held Office. He did not wish to 
say anything against the administration 
of the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) or Colonel Stanley ; 
but he thought the noble Viscount must 
have heard the noble Viscount’s (Vis- 
count Bury’s) speech with something 
like dismay. The noble Viscount spoke 
of all the money spent on depot centres 
by Liberal Governments; but was he 
not himself, in some measure, respon- 
sible while he was in Office? Was 
all the money spent on the Militia 
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depéts spent bythe Liberal Government? 
Then, as to the statement that the 
changes made by Lord Cardwell and 
Mr. Childers were absolute failures, and 
that we had no greater Reserves than in 
1870, he begged absolutely to deny it. 
In proof of that, he would ask whe- 
ther, in 1870, we could possibly have 
done what we did last autumn, when 
we sent 28,000 men out of the country ? 
Two of the noble Lords opposite who 
had spoken were extremely bitter against 
the organization of the War Office, and 
against the permanent officials in Pall 
Mall; but they appeared to forget that 
there was a military as well as a civi- 
lian element there, and that there were 
distinguished Generals at the War 
Office whose advice was taken by the 
Secretary of State for War on all occa- 
sions. There was a distinguished Ge- 
neral who presided over the Auxiliary 
Forces, and he would like to know 
where they could get better advice? He 
should now confine himself to answering 
the speech of the noble Earl on the Cross 
Benches (the Earl of Wemyss), who had 
brought the Motion forward; and, indoing 
so, he must say he was glad the noble 
Earl did not postpone recurring to his 
military experiences until we had ex- 
perienced a great disaster, because then 
their Lordships would have been de- 
prived of an eloquent speech and an in- 
teresting debate. But there was some- 
thing singularly inconsequential in the 
Motion and the speech. The noble Earl 
began by stating that the military or- 
ganization was defective. Indeed, he 
(the Earl of Morley) could only look 
upon the Motion as a censure of the 
military organization of the present 
day. The noble Earl chiefly found 
fault with the defective state of the 
Regular Forces; but the remedy he 
proposed was not to improve the Re- 
gular Forces, but to endeavour to 
recruit the Militia up to its full Estab- 
lishment, and even to add to that Es- 
tablishment. [The Earl of Wemyss: 
Hear, hear!] He should be glad if the 
noble Earl would show him any se- 
quence between the two. The noble 
Earl based his Motion on the assertion, 
first, that we had sacrificed our First Line 
to the Reserve ; and, secondly, that our 
recruiting system had brokendown. He 
based these assertions upon some remarks 
made by Mr. Childers, but which were 
somewhat different from what the noble 
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Earl had quoted, and upon a very able 
article in Zhe Nineteenth Century, by Sir 
Lintorn Simmons, though some of the 
statements were exaggerated. The only 
tittle of evidence the noble Earl had 
alleged was taken from an experience of 
two battalions. In one portion of the 
article by Sir Lintorn Simmons there was 
an important mistake, for he stated that 
the Home Army was 8,000 under its Rs. 
tablishment, and then he went on to say 
that this year it would be 17,000 or 
20,000 under its proper strength, and 
that that state of things would go on until 
the deficiency was 30,000. He wished 
he knew what were the data on which Sir 
Lintorn Simmons had made that state- 
ment. As far ashe knew, the recruiting 
this year was better than in former years 
instead of worse, and would more than 
meet the ordinary demands of the Army, 
It was now going on at the rate of 3,000 
a-month, and had produced in the first six 
months of this year about 3,000 men more 
than were obtained in the first six months 
of 1882. An argument that had been 
used over and over again against the pre- 
sent system was that it had increased 
waste enormously, and to an extent that 
could not be met byrecruiting ; and itwas 
assumed that all waste, whether from de- 
sertion, dismissal, or discharge, was en- 
tirely due to the unfortunate system of 
his noble Friend (Viscount Cardwell). 
Now, he would state the results of a com- 
parison he had made between the last 
10 years of the long-service system 
and the last 10 years of short service. 
In the last 10 years of the long-service 
system, ending in 1870, the desertions 
numbered in all 21,800, while in the 10 
years from 1873 to 1882 they numbered 
28,900, the increase being 7,000. That 
did not show that the whole or a frac- 
tion of the desertion was entirely due to 
his noble Friend’s system of short ser- 
vice. But it was evident that the num- 
ber was very considerable under both 
systems alike. Marking for desertion 
was only abolished in 1870, so that, i 
the 10 years of long service that he had 
instanced, deserters were marked, and 
that did not offer a very strong argu: 
ment for a revival of the marking sys 
tem as a check to desertion. It was to 
be noticed that before 1870 a man was 
struck off the strength of his regiment 
if he was absent for two months; but 
it had now been reduced to 21 days, 
therefore it was clear that this «i 
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cumstance must be taken into account 
in comparing the desertions in the first 

riod with those in the second period ; 
and it would show an undue propor- 
tion of desertion in the latter period. 
He really believed that if they exa- 
mined the figures carefully they would 
find that the desertion was quite as enor- 
mous in the 10 years of long service as 
in the 10 of short, if not more so. The 
other causes of waste might, for conve- 
nience, be classified together as dis- 
charges from various causes, and deaths. 
The result of the figures was this—that 
inthe 10 years of long service 177,000 
men left the Army on account of death 
or discharge. In the 10 years of short 
service was there an increase? No, 
there was a positive decrease of 4,000; 
and the loss in the 10 years from dis- 
charge and death was reduced to 173,000. 
Those were very remarkable figures, 
and showed that the waste of the Army 
could not be attributed to short service. 
It was often said that these results were 
all very well ; but the recruiting was not 
successful, and could not keep pace with 
the waste. Now, what were the facts ? 
The total average annual waste of the 
last 10 years of long service was about 
20,000, and the total of recruits was 
about 15,000. The total average annual 
waste of the 10 years of short service, 
including a large number of men— 
3,500 on an average—who passed into 
the Reserve, was 24,000, and the ave- 
rage number of recruits was 24,400. In 
one case, the annual waste exceeded the 
numbers supplied by recruiting; and, 
in the other, the numbers of recruits 
exceeded the annual waste. The truth 
was that 10 or 15 years ago the Army 
was unable to furnish drafts for foreign 
service, and was also year by year re- 
ducing the Establishment by about 4,000 
men. The noble Earl who moved the 
Resolution referred to the state of the 
battalions at Aldershot, and there was 
no question about their strength. If 
the noble Earl wished to have the whole 
Army placed on a war footing, and able 
to send all its battalions out of the 
country at a moment’s notice, a much 
stronger Army would be necessary than 
they at present possessed. All that 
Was now aimed at was that one Army 
Corps should be ready for immediate 
active service, with another in an ad- 
vanced state of preparation; and, if 
more were wanted, it would be neces- 
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sary to complete the 48 low-strength 
battalions with the Reserves. The noble 
Earl mentioned these low-strength bat- 
talions ; but the last Returns showed that 
they had lately been recruited consider- 
ably beyond the figures quoted by the 
noble Karl, and that process was still 
going on. He(the Earl of Morley) fully 
admitted—and so did Mr. Childers admit 
—that the strength of these battalions 
was in many cases extremely low, and 
that none of them were on a Peace Es- 
tablishment fit for the field. They were 
designed to act partly as recruiting 
depots to supply foreign drafts, partly 
to perform such home duties as their 
strength allowed, and to afford cadres 
which could be expanded in time of 
war. But, at the same time, he must 
repeat it was unfair and misleading to 
fix upon two or three of the weakest of 
these low-strength battalions, and to say 
that they were miserable regiments, un- 
fitted for service, and that the whole 
system had consequently broken down. 
It was also said that the Army Reserve 
was weaker in 1883 than in 1873. On 
January 1, 1873, there were 31,000 men 
in the Reserves, but 20,000 of them were 
pensioners over 40 years of age. 

Tae Eart or WEMYSS: The num- 
bers might be greater in January, 1883, 
than in 1878; but that was at the ex- 
pense of the First Line. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the noble Lord who had made the com- 
parison could not really think that these 
pensioners were efficient men who would 
be available to fill gaps in regiments on 
active service ; for, if he did, he (the Earl 
of Morley) could not agree with him. On 
January 1, 1883, the First Class Army 
Reserve numbered 27,000 men, of whom 
11,000 had been mobilized for service 
in Egypt; and a Reserve of that kind, 
with so large a proportion of useful 
men, was surely better than a larger 
Reserve with 20,000 pensioners. The 
noble Earl had forgotten to mention 
that nearly a third of the true Reserve 
last year was at the time fighting on the 
Nile, and that it was impossible that it 
could be in two places at once; the men 
could not serve with the Colours, and 
remain at home in the Reserve also. He 
(the Earl of Morley) would admit that on 
the 1st of January, 1883, the Army Estab- 
lishment at home was below its num- 
bers. There was, in fact, a deficiency 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 men; but 
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since that time large numbers of men 
had returned from India, and, as their 
terms of service expired, went to the 
Reserve ; and as the Reserves were fur- 
ther swollen by the return of men from 
Egpyt, the total now would be some- 
what over 30,000 men. The result had 
been described as a miserable one; but 
he did not consider it so at all, and he 
ventured to say that, by the 30,000 men 
just mentioned, the Reserve was stronger 
than it was 10 years ago; and he chal- 
lenged any noble Lord to deny that it 
was so. He was at aloss to understand 
what was meant when it was said that 
the Militia received no attention. In 
1867 its effective strength was 70,000; 
at the beginning of this year it was 
104,400; and now it would be 109,000. 
Of course, the non-calling out of the 
Irish Militia was due to higher than 
financial reasons. At one time recruits 
were drilled for 14 days, and the period 
of training was 27 days; but the 14 
days had been increased to 56, and even 
63 in some cases. Could it be denied 
that the adjutants and permanent staff 
were more efficient than they used 
to be? 

Tre Eart or LIMERICK said, that 
the Irish Militia were not included in 
the Return for 1867; they were not 
trained then. 

THe Eakt or MORLEY said, that on 
referring to the annual Returns he found 
that that was the case, and he apologized 
for having inadvertently taken that year. 
But he would take 1865, a year the Irish 
Militia were trained, and we then had 
101,000, as against 109,000 this year. 
As to recruiting for the Militia, we had 
this year obtained 18,000 recruits, as 
against 13,500 in the first five months 
of last year; and during the same period 
4,500 of the Militia had joined the 
Regular Forces. What was proposed 
appeared to him to involve an addition 
of 30,000 men to the Militia; and he 
thought it would be a long time before 
the country would consent to it. The 
ballot had been mentioned; but the 
report of a very influential Committee 
was against the adoption of that mea- 
sure. He had endeavoured to show that 
the present system was anything but a 
failure, and he did not admit that re- 
cruiting was breaking down; indeed, 
on the whole, it was never more flourish- 
ing. He must admit that, even in its 
present flourishing condition, it was not 
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to be anticipated that it would be able to 
make good this year the deficiency which 
all deplored. Other measures, which he 
had explained on a previous occasion 
had been taken at home and in India 
to meet this difficulty, which he hoped 
might prove successful. He denied that 
either himself or the Secretary cf State 
for War were at all disposed to treat 
the matter light-heartedly. They looked 
upon it as one of the greatest import. 
ance, and as such it was constantly en- 
gaging and receiving their careful atten. 
tion. On the flimsy facts adduced it was 
unfair to say that the present short. 
service system was a failure; and, asthe 
Resolution implied that the whole mili- 
tary organization was bad, he could not 
accept it, although he quite agreed with 
that part of it which spoke of the im- 
portance of the Militia. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that no 
man could be absolutely free to take en- 
tirely his own way, and deal entirely by 
his own judgment with matters of ad- 
ministration. He himself, as succeeding 
Lord Cardwell at the War Office, which 
he had done twice, found a great num- 
ber of subjects had been opened up 
which required to be settled. Many 
things had been done which could not 
be undone. It was impossible to alter 
them ; and he had therefore to endeavour 
to make the best of the circumstances in 
which he found himself. Promotion was 
at a standstill, and he had to take steps 
to advance it by an expenditure the 
necessity for which Lord Cardwell must 
have contemplated. There was, for in- 
stance, the question of the abolition of 
Purchase. Upon that the expenditure had 
been enormous ; and it was impossibleto 
go back, for it was necessary to carry outa 
system which could not be stopped with- 
out reducing the Army to a state of 
greater chaos than it was before. So, 
also, with regard to brigade depots. 
When he came into Office, he believed 
that £2,000,000 out of £2,500,000 had 
been pledged to be expended upon that 
scheme, and it was necessary to continue 
it. He had no desire to introduce any- 
thing personal into the discussion ; but 
he mentioned these things to explain 
that he was obliged, without entering 
into the question whether anything 
better could be advised, to continue on 
a course which had already been entere 
upon and to give it a fair trial. It had 
been said that a civilian Secretary of 
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State for War seemed to be isolated 
among civilians; but the illustrious Duke 
on the Cross-Benches knew that when 
he (Viscount Cranbrook) held that Office, 
he endeavoured to get the opinions of 
Staff and Regimental officers, and of 
Generals who had passed through all the 

ades of the Service. With regard to 
the Militia, the very facts to which his 
noble Friend behind him ( Viscount Har- 
dinge) had adverted would show that 
so far from not consulting the Heads of 
the Militia, he did exactly the reverse. 
Qolonel Stanley, at that time Under 
Secretary of State, afterwards to become 
Secretary, was an active colonel in a 
Militia regiment; and, moreover, the 
appointment of the Committee on which 
the noble Duke sat was but an attempt 
to obtain from the Militia colonels them- 
selves their opinions as to the best mode 
of dealing with the Militia. He thought 
the best thing they could do in that 
House was to avoid as far as possible 
anything that would tend to disturb the 
existing systems under which men were 
enlisted and officers joined. His noble 
Friend behind him (the Marquess of 
Hertford) had spoken of going directly 
back to long service. His noble Friend 
night say what he liked upon that sub- 
ject; but it was an absolute impossibility 
to go back, thereby disturbing the exist- 
ing state of thing in order to give effect 
to avague and theoretic view, for this 
simple reason—that, under the long-ser- 
vice system, we could not get the recruits. 
We must look the factsin the face. The 
long-service system had failed, and, 
therefore, we had to adopt a system of 
almost entirely short service. He was 
far from saying that we had not many 
defects and difficulties to contend with. 
They had the defects which must come 
from the scheme of filling up the regi- 
ments first on the roster to their full 
strength in the manner in force at pre- 
sent. With regard to the enlistment of 
young men, he thought it should be an 
absolute rule that they should not send 
men to India until they were 20 years 
ofage. That was no reason, however, 
why we should not accept recruits at the 
age of 18; because, by giving them the 
proper food and putting them under dis- 
tipline for two years, they would make 
them stronger and fitter men for the 
purpose than if they left them to them- 
selves in the streets. He was convinced 
that men of 19, who had been a year in 
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the Army, were better than men of 20 
picked up in the streets. The present 
Motion was one which he could not sup- 
port, because he did not believe it to be 
correct. In the first place, he did not 
admit that he was to blame for the sys- 
tem under which we were living; yet, 
at the same time, it had been his duty 
to carry it into effect, and to give as 
great efficiency to it as he could. He 
did not believe that, even supposing the 
military organization to be inefficient at 
that present moment, it could be remedied 
by the means indicated by his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Wemyss) in his 
Motion. It was altogether out of the 
question. He had endeavoured to im- 
prove the condition of the Militia. He 
altered the Acts, in order to meet the 
contingencies to which some noble Lords 
had adverted this evening, with a view 
to improve as far as possible the condi- 
tion of the depéts; and, at the same 
time, he endeavoured to get at the best 
way of improving the Militia drill. A 
great stimulus was given to Militia re- 
cruiting by producing some of the men 
at Aldershot, and showing the materials 
of which the Militia was composed. 
Those noble Lords who spoke from 
behind him had mentioned certain 
circumstances which, in their judgment, 
militated against the recruiting of the 
Militia. These were subjects which were 
very well worthy of attention; but if 
noble Lords would look at the Returns 
of the Inspector General of Recruiting, 
they would find that there was a most 
enormous loss in the Militia between 
the time at which a man agreed to en- 
roll, and the time at which he came up 
for training. He believed he might 
say, without exaggeration, that on the 
average 25 per cent were wanting at 
the time of training. That was an 
enormous amount, and it was most de- 
sirable, therefore, to find some means of 
bringing the men to training after they 
had enlisted. Many a man used to take 
the 10s. and spend it on his immediate 
wants, without any intention of present- 
ing himself at the depot; and, though 
they did not now give the 10s., there 
was the same difficulty in bringing up 
the men. For many years we had not 
been able to fill up the Militia to its full 
amount; but his noble Friend took 
only a part of the recommendations of 
the Committee, and left out th8 rest. 
The Committee recommended practically 
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what General Peel had recommended— 
namely, that there should be a fixed 
amount—75 per cent of the existing 
number—and that the Militia Reserve 
should be in excess of that. This was 
perfectly right, and it was a very ex- 
cellent system. ‘They had to ask them- 
selves if it was essential that they 
should have the Militia Reserve 30,000 
in excess of the 131,000 constituting the 
Militia? So far as he was concerned, 
if they could double the Militia Reserve, 
he would be delighted; but they had 
to look at the facts. Could they get 
the Militia Regiments filled up to the 
strength which they desired? In that 
House they were at liberty to theorize as 
much as they pleased ; but in ‘‘ another 
place” everything their Lordships in 
that House discussed freely and in 
theory must be discussed practically, and 
with a view to expenditure; and he 
ventured to say it would be no use to 
ask the House of Commons to give the 
money which would enable them to have 
30,000 additional Militiamen beyond the 
Establishment of 131,000. He strongly 
felt that this country was not in quite 
so lamentable a condition as his noble 
Friend would have them believe. For 
upwards of two centuries, with the 
exception of William III., no foreign 
enemy had trodden the soil of England, 
and William III. could hardly be con- 
sidered as a foreign invader, because he 
was received with open arms by con- 
siderable sections of society in this coun- 
try. He laid great stress on the Re- 
serve. He wished it were greater; he 
wished the Army had been kept up to 
that greater standard that would have 
enabled them, to some extent, to fulfil 
the duty of bringing up their Reserves 
to a higher level. The failure there 
was the want of money; they kept their 
Army at a certain amount, and it prac- 
tically amounted to this—they had an 
Army which was called upon to perform 
a great variety of duties, a great portion 
of which was done abroad, and as the 
men were sent abroad, they necessarily 
had to deplete the Force at home. If 
they were obliged to deplete the bat- 
talion at home to a certain extent to 
supply the battalion abroad, they must 
recruit the Army at home by getting 
new men. He was not sure that they 
ought not then to call out a Militia 
battalidn ; but when both battalions were 
abroad, there ought to be a new depot 
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for a third battalion, and one battalion 
of Militia should be called out. But this 
country had been so much accustomed 
to conduct little wars, with a Peacg 
Establishment, that they could not get 
it to do that. At that moment they 
had an Army of Occupation in Egypt 
and they expected the Minister to come 
down to Parliament, and to have his 
men in two places at once. The thing 
was impossible. They had sent their 
best men out of the country to act as 
an Army of Occupation abroad, and in 
doing so had depleted their regiments 
at home; and unless they took upon 
themselves the expense of bringing out 
third battalions, or calling out the Militia 
to supply the place of the battalions 
abroad, they would always experience 
those difficulties, whether they had long 
service, or short service, or a mixture 
of both. He sincerely hoped that his 
noble Friend would not press his Motion 
to a Division. If he did, while agree- 
ing with him in the desire to have the 
Militia recruited up to its full extent, 
and that the Militia Reserve should be 
efficient, he could not say that these 
things were essential to our military 
organization. He agreed with the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hertford) 
that what they had to remedy first was 
the First Line. In the first place, let 
them assist the Government, without 
regard to Party, by showing that they 
were all earnestly desirous to have the 
Army up to a high position; and that, 
whether by the support of their votes, 
or by money, they would not shrink 
from giving what was needful to put 
the Army in an efficient state. He did 
not speak of invasion, because he be- 
lieved there never was a time at which, 
if invasion were threatened, this coun- 
try could bring to the front so many 
armed and well-trained men as she could 
do now. Even in the Napoleonic Wars, 
England had a Reserve that was brought 
to the front at one moment on the threat 
of invasion. But a great country like 
this had to look a great deal beyond 
that. It had to support its diplomacy 
by showing its strength in reserve, and 
by showing it in various parts of the 
world. They should also show that it 
was neither afraid to give the money 
nor the men to keep its Army upon & 
proper footing. If both Houses were 
agreed to do that, and to bring the 
Army into such a position, whether by 
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long or by short service, or by an ad- 
mixture of the two, then they would 
have done the essential thing for the 
country, and the next thing would be 
to bring the Militia into an efficient 
state; but the Line should be the first 
thing to be considered. But do not let 
them suppose that, by carrying that Mo- 
tion, they were doing much for either of 
those objects. 

Taz Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, he 
considered that the debate had been one 
of great importance ; still, it was absurd 
to suppose that they could upset what 
they had recently done; the men would 
not know what they were doing, or going 
to do. Whether they were right or 
wrong, nothing could be worse in those 
nilitary matters than constant changes. 
Let it be distinctly laid down, so that it 
should be fully known, what was to be 
the condition on which the men were to 
serve, and they might depend upon it 
that there would be much greater faci- 
lities for securing men than there could 
be if their minds were perplexed by con- 
stant changes. In former days, the men 
did not know much about those dis- 
cussions; but now, with the march of 
popular intelligence, and the diffusion 
of public prints, the men knew just as 
well as their Lordships did what was 
being talked about; and they studied 
and judged for themselves whether they 
were benefited or not by the recommen- 
dations that were made with the view of 
bringing up the numbers of the Army. 
He had listened for several hours to the 
various remarks which had been offered 
that evening, with many of which he 
agreed, although from others he differed. 
But what was the upshot of them all? 
Why, more money ; it was the old story, 
and he was afraid he had repeated it ad 
nauseam ; and unless the country, by its 
Representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, chose to pay more money for the 
Army, none of those things which had 
been recommended could be done. Take, 
for example, what the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Cranbrook) had said with re- 
gard to raising a third battalion, when 
two battalions of a regiment were abroad. 
That could not be done without more 
money. He dared say the country would, 
on great occasions, find the additional 
money required, but not for a little war. 
Every one of the things they had heard 
of that night, however, meant money ; 
and without more money none of those 
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recommendations could be carried out. 
There was no question that the Army 
was under the Establishment, as was 
also the Militia; and the object of them 
all must be to get the Army made as 
efficient as possible. He was glad to 
hear the noble Viscount say that the Go- 
vernment must, without regard to Party, 
be supported in trying to introduce a 
system which would provide the number 
of men required to fill up the ranks of 
the Army. To bring those men into the 
ranks of the Army was the first problem ; 
and then, after they had done that, they 
might try to fill up the Militia; but to 
try to fill up the Militia before they filled 
up the Line was like putting the cart 
before the horse, because the Militia 
weuld be of very great value to them 
after the Army was completed. Both 
the noble Marquess at the head of the 
War Office and the noble Earl the Under 
Secretary of State for War (the Earl 
of Morley) were endeavouring to find 
the best means of bringing the Line up 
to its full strength. Until that had been 
done they could not force recruiting for 
the Militia, because by so doing they 
would injure recruiting for the Line. 
They were now endeavouring to carry 
out a plan for attracting recruits more 
readily to the Army ; and if noble Lords 
would support those endeavours, the 
chances were that they would do better 
than they had been doing. But they 
were recruiting now under a more easy 
condition than they did a short time ago. 
He agreed with the noble Viscount that 
it was impossible to get men at the age 
at which they actually wanted them. 
They had gone down to a lower age—18 
—and by so doing were opening the door 
again for the entrance of younger men, 
and that alone had produced a consider- 
able effect on the numbers, for many 
young men were coming in; but many 
would be wanted this year, and more 
next, as the discharged men would be in 
greater numbers. He believed that the 
more they opened the recruiting of the 
Army, with every condition of long-ser- 
vice, short-service, or middle-service, the 
better. In fact, they ought, as it were, 


tohave a sort of Free Trade in enlistment. 
Some men might prefer the long, some 
a medium, and some the short service ; 
but to talk of going back to the long- 
service system, pure and simple, could 
not be done. 
they could not get the men. 
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Army as ours depended on the condition 
of labour. For instance, if there was a 
good harvest and plenty of employment, 
enlisting fell off. It was difficult in a 
country like ours to keep the ranks full 
at all times. They were dependent upon 
circumstances over which they had no 
control. He hoped no attempt would 
now be made to alter the conditions 
under which men entered the Army. He 
regretted to see some regiments so low ; 
but it was impossible to say why one 
corps was full and another not. They 
had by degrees gone back to the scheme 
originally proposed when the short-ser- 
vice system was introduced ; and, if they 
came back to that condition of things, he 
thought it would be found a much better 
mode of filling the Army than any other 
he could devise. As he was in constant 
communication with the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War and the 
noble Earl, he could assert that no one 
was more anxious than they were to 
bring the Service into as thoroughly 
effective a condition as their Lordships 
could desire. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he wished, before the close of the debate, 
to thank the illustrious Duke on the 
Cross Benches for the testimony he had 
borne to the energetic steps the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
was taking for bringing up the strength 
of the Army. He should have been sorry, 
at the same time, if it had closed with- 
out the Government giving the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Cranbrook) 
their warmest thanks for his support. 
He (the Earl of Northbrook) personally 
wished to express the great satisfaction 
which they felt at the course taken by 
the noble Viscount and by his Prede- 
cessor in Office (Colonel Stanley), who 
had thought it right not to disturb 
the measures of his noble Friend (Vis- 
count Cardwell). Both of them, when 
in Office, had given those measures their 
support, and Colonel Stanley had made 
great efforts to carry them into effect. 
The result of these measures was, he 
believed, that the Military Forces of the 
country were in a position of greater 
strength and efficiency than they had 
ever been in previously. ,Those who 
remembered the period of the Crimean 
War, and the difficulties of the year 
1870, might look back with great satis- 
faction to the year 1878, when Lord 
Beaconsfield had to increase the Forces 
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of the country, and at the mode in which 
the Egyptian Expedition was prepared 
and sent out. He would add, with re. 
gard to what had been said in the course 
of the debate, that it was entirely inae. 
curate to say that that Expedition was 
all we could do. The Reserves behind 
amounted to 44,000men. With regard 
to the Militia, which was the main gyb. 
ject of the present Motion, he entirely 
concurred in what the noble Viscount 
had stated. Successive Secretaries of 
State for War had done all in their 
power to improve the Militia Force. He 
did not understand how the proposals of 
the noble Earl on the Cross Benches (the 
Earl of Wemyss) could improve the 
condition of the Regular Forces ; indeed, 
any extraordinary efforts to raise the 
strength of the Militia must interfere 
with the recruiting for the Army; and 
he therefore hoped their Lordships would 
negative the Motion. 

Tne Eart or WEMYSS, in reply, 
said, hemustagain press upon their Lord- 
ships’ notice the nature of the observa- 
tions he had made as to the reduction 
of the strength of battalions of the Line. 
He would further state that at the 
parade on Her Majesty’s Birthday at the 
Curragh, the strongest regiments fur- 
nished four companies of 17 file, and the 
weakest regiments companies of 13 file. 
There was a great principle at stake in 
this matter, and it appeared that their 
Lordships were very much divided upon 
the subject, though the two Front 
Benches appeared to be combined to re- 
sist his Motion. He(the Earl of Wemyss) 
had recently come from “ a place’’ where 
they divided when any sound principle 
was at stake, and they were all the more 
ready to divide when the two Front 
Benches assisted each other, which gene- 
rally boded ill for the public interests. 
He felt, therefore, notwithstanding the 
advice tendered, that as he had been 
communicated with by several noble 
Lords, some of whom wished him to 
divide and others not to divide the 
House, he would venture to obey his 
own instinct and the practice he had 
followed in ‘‘ another place’ whenever 
he had thought he was right. He 
should, therefore, ask their Lordships 
to go to a Division. 


On Question? Their Lordships 4- 
vided :—Contents 29 ; Not-Contents 29: 
Majority 4. 
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Foxford, L. (Z. Lime, 
rick.) 

Harlech, L. 

Hartismere, L. (LZ. 
Henniker.) 

Kintore, E. (£.Kintore) 

Lyveden, L. 


Exeter, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Winchester, M. 


Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 


berry. 
Bgl Melville, E. 


Moore, L. (M. Drog- 
Lucan, E. __ eda.) 
Powis, E. Silchester, L. (FZ. Long- 
Ravensworth, E. ford.) [Teller.] 


Stewart of Garlies, L. 


Sandwich, E. 
(£. Galloway.) 


Hardinge, V. Strafford, L, (V. En- 
Templetown, V. field.) 

Stratheden and Camp- 
Abinger, L. bell, L. 
Denman, L. Templemore, L. 
de Ros, L. Waveney, L. 


Digby, L. Wemyss, b. (2. 
Douglas, L. (#. Home.) Wemyss.) | Teller.} 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E.(Z. Chan- Breadalbane, L. (E£. 
cellor.) Breadalvane.) 
Carlingford, L. 


Derby, E. Carrington, L. 
Granville, E. Fitzgerald, L. 
Kimberley, E. Hammond, L, 

Morley, K. Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) 
Northbrook, E. Kenmare, L, (2. Ken- 
Sydney, E. mare.) 


Monson, L. [ Ted/ev.] 
Ribblesdale, L. 
Sandhurst, L. 
Thurlow, L. 

Truro, L. 
Tweedmouth, L. 


Cranbrook, V. 
Sherbrooke, V. 


Ashford, ‘L. (V. Bury.) 

Belper, L. 

Boyle, L. (Z. Cork and 
Orrery.) [Teller.] 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


House adjourned at half past Eight o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF OOMMONS. 
Monday, 9th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—New Wair Issvep — For the 
Borough of Wexford, v. Timothy Michael 
Healy, esquire, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pestic Birus—Second Reading—Metropolitan 
Board of Works (Money) [254]; Sea Fishe- 
ries [257]. 

Committee—Parliamentary Elections ' (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Seventeenth Night] 
—x.P.; Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act 
(1874) Amendment (re-comm.) * [39]—r.P. 

a en (on ve-comm.) 

Oo}. 

Reported from the Standing Committee on Trade, 
Shipping and Manufactures—Patents for In- 

ventions * [3-261] [No. 247]. 
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Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Order (Limerick Waterworks) * 
[197]; Poor Relief (Ireland) [164], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Rivers Conservancy and Floods 
Prevention* [113]; Charitable Trusts * [179]; 
Police [106]; Universities (Scotland)* [131]; 
Naval Discipline and Enlistment Acts Amend- 
ment [241]; Representative Peers (Scot- 
land) * [242]; Burgh Police and Health 
(Scotland) * [191]; Yorkshire Register Acts 
Amendment * [221]. 


PARLIAMENT—PATENTS FOR 
INVENTIONS BILL. 

Bill reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, Shipping, and Manu- 
factures ; 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[ No. 247.] 

Bill, as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday 23rd July, and to be 


printed. {Bill 261.] 
QUESTIONS. 
—_—< 0m — 
REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 


DEATHS (GREAT BRITAIN)—UNCERTI- 
FIED DEATHS. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether his attention has been 
called to an article in the ‘“ Lancet” of 
23rd June, setting forth that, while the 
average proportion of uncertified deaths 
in the large towns of England is less 
than two and a-half per cent., in Scot- 
land, according to the Returns of the 
Registrar General, the proportion in the 
eight principal towns in 1881 and 1882 
was nearly twenty per cent. ; and, whe- 
ther itis true, as stated by the ‘‘ Lancet,” 
that the post mortem examinations in 
cases of uncertified death is decreasing, 
in consequence of the stringency of the 
Exchequer in disallowing fees, and— 

“That, in many counties, Procurators Fiscal 


declare that pressure is put upon them for the 
purpose of diminishing expenditure in their di- 


9» 


rection ? 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, I believe the discre- 
pancy noticed in Zhe Lancet between the 
numbers of uncertified deaths in Eng- 
land and Scotland is more apparent than 
real. In the first place, the Registrar 


General in Scotland makes up his re- 
turn of uncertified deaths weekly, while 
the medical practitioner may certify the 
deaths at any time within 10 days, so 
that a considerable proportion of deaths 
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elsewhere in large towns by senior me- 
dical students, and also the cases in- 
vestigated by the Procurator Fiscal and 
found to present no element of suspicion. 
I have no reason to suppose that the 
number of post mortem examinations in 
cases of uncertified deaths is decreasing ; 
but questions have arisen in the ac- 
counts of Procurators Fiscal whether a 
post mortem examination was reasonably 
necessary in particular cases. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—SUS- 
PECTED CASES OF INFANTICIDE IN 
SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether two cases of suspected 
infanticide in March and April last were 
reported by the Police to the Procurator 
Fiscal of Sutherlandshire ; whether it is 
true that in one case the dead body of a 
child was discovered in an ashpit, and 
in the other there was evidence that a 
child which had been born had disap- 
peared; and, whether the Procurator 
Fiscal held any inquiry into the cases; 
and, if so, when the Crown authorities 
received bis precognitions ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, two cases of suspected 
infanticide were reported by the police 
to the Procurator Fiscal of Sutherland- 
shire—one in March, and the other in 
April or the beginning of May. In one 
case the body of the child has not been 
found, and in the other it was found 
near the house where the accused per- 
son lived. The precognitions in both 
cases were reported to the Crown Office 
on the 6th of this month. In the first 
case, the child was born on 14th March, 
and the first witness was examined on the 
27th of March. The delay in the pro- 
ceedings is accounted for by the Pro- 
curator Fiscal by the necessity of finding 
the reputed father, who had absconded, 
and whose evidence was essential. The 
delay in the second case has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained ,but an ex- 
planation will be called for. 


HARBOURS OF REFUGE (SCOTLAND)— 
HARBOUR ON THE NORTH-EAST 
COAST. 

Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he can now state what arrangements 
have been made for sending down Com- 
missioners to inquire as to the best site 


The Lord Advocate 
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returned as uncertified is afterwards 
duly certified. There is no annual ro. 
turn of uncertified deaths; but I under. 
stand that the Registrar General some 
time ago decided that it was desirabl, 
to have one. In the second place, thers 
is a considerable number of deaths with 
respect to which trustworthy information 
is obtained, though they are not certi- 
fied by qualified practitioners; for ex. 
ample, the large number of poor patients 
who are attended to in dispensaries oy 
for a harbour of refuge on the north- 
east coast of Scotland ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B, 
Batrovur): Sir, my right hon. Friend has 
asked me to say that arrangements are 
in progress, and are almost completed, 
for sending down Commissioners. 

Mr. BAXTER: Will the hon. and 
learned Gentleman tell me who the Con- 
missioners are ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Iam notas yet in a position 
to give the names. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL AT TUNBRIDGE. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether a 
final decision has been arrived at with 
regard to the proposed Middle Class 
School to be established at Tunbridge 
or Tunbridge Wells; and, whether, if not, 
he will consent to receive a representa- 
tion from the inhabitants of Tunbridge, 
who consider themselves aggrieved by 
the proposed establishment of the School 
at a distance from their own homes? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the scheme 
for establishing a middle-class school in 
or near the parish of Tunbridge, as ap- 
proved by Parliament and the Queen in 
Council, requires that the site proposed 
by the Governors shall be submitted to 
and approved by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. The Governors did submit a 
site at Tunbridge which did not receive 
the approval of the Commissioners, and 
in signifying their disapproval the Com- 
missioners indicated their opinion that 
the school should be at Tunbridge Wells. 
The Governors have now intimated their 
intention of proposing another site, 
which will be duly considered. As the 
question of approving the site is oné 
which, according to Act of Parliament, 
is vested in the Charity Commissioners, 
it is not competent for me or any other 
authority to interfere in the matter. 
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NAVY—THE TRANSPORT SHIP 
“ORONTES.”’ | 


Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the | 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether it is 
correct, as reported, that £60,000 has re- | 
cently been expended at one of Her Ma- 
iesty’s dockyards in refitting the trans- 

ort “‘ Orontes ; ”’ what was the original 
cost of this steamer ; what amounts have | 
since her construction been expended on | 
her, with the dates, and in what dock-- 
yards; and, what were the estimates | 
made previous to the expenditure of 
such sums ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I will endeavour, as briefly as I 
can, to answer the several points of my 
hon. Friend’s Question. The Orontes was | 
built by Messrs. Laird between 1861 
and 1863; her original cost was, for, 
hull, £83,834; for machinery, £27,328; 
and for rigging and stores, £12,955. 
Total—£124,117. Her first large refit 
was at Portsmouth Dockyard in 1868-9, 
when she was thoroughly repaired for 
four years’ service, new boilers being 
put on board and a poop fitted. The 
estimate for this work was £30,225, and | 
the actual expenditure £33,381. The) 
next large repair of this vessel was, 
between 1874 and 1876, when she was 
cutin two, lengthened 50 feet, fitted with | 
new engines and boilers, and thoroughly | 
repaired. It was originally intended | 
to lengthen her only 30 feet, and only 
partially to repair her, and for this 
work tenders were invited. No one of 
the tenders was actually accepted ; but 
communications were conducted with 
Messrs. Laird, who were among the 
firms tendering, and the result was that | 
they contracted to lengthen the ship by 
50 feet, and place new compound engines 
on board, for £66,500. Further exten- 
sive alterations and repairs were exe- | 
cuted by the same firm, which brought | 
up the total cost of the work performed 
bythem to £123,800. A sumof £16,313 
was also spent on the ship at Portsmouth 
in the year 1875-6, of which £11,444. 
was for rigging and stores, and the rest 
forcompleting hull and machinery for | 
sea. No other large repair has been | 
undertaken until the one now nearly 
completed at Chatham. The estimate 
for this, for hull and machinery only, 
was £32,534, and theactual cost will pro- 
bably be under £40,000, including value 
of stores, and also including a sum of 
£3,300 for electric lighting, neither of 
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which were provided for in the original 
estimates. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER: I should 
like to ask whether it is the practice to 
receive estimates ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes ; from the contractors. 


Mr. CHARLES PALMER: But whe- 


Engine Drovers. 


ther estimates are received from the 


Dockyards, and whether they are ap- 
proved of by the Board of Admiralty 
before the work is sanctioned ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
In most cases, except those of urgency, 
that is so; but it is obvious that the 
estimate, when the ship is first opened 
up and looked into, may not cover the 
whole of the needful expenditure before 
the ship is completed ? 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER: The an- 
swer to the Question discloses such a 
very unsatisfactory state of affairs in 
Her Majesty’s Dockyards that I beg to 
give Notice that I shall, next Session, 
as it is too late this, move for a Select 
Committee to be appointed to investigate 
the subject. 


NAVY—THE DOCKYARDS—FIRE-EX- 
TINGUISHING APPARATUS. 
Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether it 
is the case that, when certain fire-ex- 


| tinguishing apparatus was recently tried 


at Portsmouth Dockyard, Foster’s Che- 
mical Fire Engine Company, whose 
invention has been highly spoken of by 
Admirals Sir William Mends and Sir 
H. Keppel, was not allowed to compete ; 
and, if so, if he would explain the 


| reason why? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


| Sir, in answer to the noble Lord I have 
'to say that the trial recently made at 


Portsmouth of fire-extinguishing ap- 
paratus was confined to such machines 


'as are capable of being carried about 


and worked by one man. Foster’s 


/machine does not fulfil this condition. 


RAILWAYS—ENGINE DRIVERS— 
HOURS OF DUTY. 


Mr. THEODORE FRY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If his 
attention has been called to a statement 
of the great danger in which the Irish 
Mail was placed between Chester and 
Holyhead on Tuesday the 26th, owing 
to the engine driver and stoker on an- 
other engine being asleep and unable to 


20 
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obey tho signals; and, if it is a fact state that a Treaty was concluded ip 
that these men had been on duty for 15 December, 1881, between Russia and 
hours, and, notwithstanding this great Persia, with the purpose of “accurately 
strain, they had been discharged by the defining the frontier of their possessions 
Company ? east of the Caspian Sea.” That Treaty, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, I have which has been presented to Parliament 
communicated with the London and (O. Asia, No. 1, 1882) defined the fron. 
North-Western Railway Company, and tier up to the neighbourhood of Baba 
am informed that the engine driver and Durmez. Her Majesty’s Government 
fireman had worked a special goods train have not received any information of 
from Chester to Carnarvon, and that, the conclusion of a further Treaty be. 
there being no load for them to take, tween Russia and Persia. 
back, they were authorized to return to Baron HENRY DE WORMS: The 
Chester with their engine alone; but, in Question I have asked is, whether Mery 
order to obtain this authority, the men, is to be considered Russian territory? 
in their anxiety to get home to Chester, . Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
wilfully made a mis-statement to the) We have received no information as to 
effect that they had commenced work at_ that. 
12.45, instead of 8 o’clock, that morning. Mr. E. STANHOPE: But will the 
I am informed that for this falsehood noble Lord answer that part of my 
they have both been dismissed. The Question as to whether Her Majesty's 
signalman at Llandudno Junction exer- | Government has addressed any remon- 
cised great presence of mind when the strance on the subject ? 
engine ran through that station in telee Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
graphing to the signalman at Colwyn, As Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
Bay, as the Colwyn Bay staff was thus, ceived no information as regards the 
enabled to take measures for protecting | Treaty, Her Majesty’s Government are 
the line. |clearly not in a position to make any 
| remonstrances. 
RUSSIA AND PERSIA. | 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked| EGYPT—AHMED BEY MINSHANI. 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign! Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as stated in| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
a telegram from Teheran, dated 3rd | Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
July, that a Treaty has been concluded | ment or the Egyptian Government have 
between Persia and Russia in regard to | as yet recognised, or intend to recognise 
the north-eastern frontier of Persia, and | by any official marks of approbation, 
that, according to the wording of that | the gallantry and humanity displayed 
Treaty, Merv is to be considered Russian | by Ahmed Bey Minshani, on the day of 
territory, and, in the event of England | the massacres at Tantah, July 13th 1882; 
or any other Power protesting against | and by Hassan Fuad and Shekeeb Bey 
the Treaty, Persia is to refer them to| at Mahallet-el-Kebir, on the same day, 
Russia; if so, whether Her Majesty’s|in, at considerable personal risk, sup- 
Government will lay any information it | pressing the riots, saving the lives of 
may have received on the subject upon | Europeans, and affording large nun- 
the Table of the House? bers of Christians shelter and means of 
Mr. E.STANHOPE asked the Under | escape to Ismailia, as detailed in Major 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, | M‘Donald’s report to Lord Dufferin of 
Whether it is true that a Treaty has! April 30th, in the Egyptian Papers, 
been concluded, or that negotiations for |C. 3682; and, whether care has been 
a Treaty are in progress, between Russia | taken, and will be taken, not only to dis- 
and Persia relating to the frontier of | cover and punish those implicated in the 
Persia ; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- | massacres, but to reward in as public 4 
ment has addressed any remonstrance | manner as possible those Egyptians who 
on the subject to the Government of| during that time gave assistance and 
Russia; and, if so, with what result; | shelter to Europeans? 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table} Loro EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
any Correspondence that may have taken | Sir, the question of rewarding the per- 
place upon the subject ? | sons referred to, and others who acted 
Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: | in a like praiseworthy manner, is a mat- 
_ Sir, in reply to these Questions, I may ter for the consideration of the Egypuaa 
‘ 


Mr. Theodore Fry 
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Government. Inquiry is being made as such local libraries, whose space is neces- 
to how that Government has acted. The sarily limited, would welcome the four or 
Papers presented to Parliament show more annual bulky volumes of Private 
that the Egyptian authorities have made , Acts, very few of which could pos- 
every endeavour to discover the persons sibly be of the slightest use to their 
implicated in the massacres, and to bring | readers. 


them to trial. 
| HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT—PRINTING DIVISION. 
AND DISTRIBUTION. | Mr. W. H. SMITH asked Mr. At- 


Mr. LEWIS FRY asked the Financial | torney General, If his attention has been 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it | called to the arrear of business in the 
is the fact that many Acts of Parliament, | Se yn ve os 
eat importanee to the public in tho| with to remedy the great public injury 
localities they affect, such as Towns Im- | resulting from the present state of the 
provement and Gas and Water Acts, are | business of the Courts ? , 
out of print; whether copies of these | ee oar ape Plegeae ye eve (Sir 
Acts can be obtained at all; and, if so, | Henry Jaxres), in reply, said, there was, 
upon what terms; whether it is not 'no doubt, a very large amount of Busi- 
right that the public should be able to | 2°SS in arrear, and the attention of the 
obtain ss pe by all me! * Parliament | — — a a oo to it. 
ata fixed and reasonable charge; and, | +ere Had already been causes re- 
whether he would consider the seine ferred from the Chancery Division to 
of supplying local and public institu- | —_ was 4 anaes a —— 
tions, such as free libraries, with copies F gy 0 1 6 ee rong hd “old 
of all Acts (both public and local) with- | hon. Gentleman that every effort wou 
out charge ; and, also, of reducing the | be made to relieve the Court of Chan- 
charge for the public general Acts of | cery as much as possible. 


each Session with which it is very de- | , arene i m 
sirable that all Her Majesty’s. subjects | PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 


should be acquainted ? | ACTS—EXTRA PAY TO PRISON 
Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, my hon. | SURGEONS. 
Friend is, perhaps, not aware that under; Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
present arrangements the Queen’s prin- | tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
ters, and not any Government Depart-| Whether the Government have come to 
ment, have in their hands the sale of | any final decision as to the claim of the 
Acts, both Public and Private. The| surgeons of Irish Prisons for additional 
Government have, therefore, no official | remuneration for the extra work cast 
knowledge whether any Local Acts are , upon them under the Peace Preservation 
out of print. The Queen’s printers are | Acts ; whether the Irish Prison Sur- 
bound to sell to the public any Acts| geons were not promised by the Irish 
that may be required at a price not ex-| Executive at the time the duties were 
ceeding 3d. per folio sheet for Private | imposed that they would be suitably re- 
Acts and 14d. for Public Acts; but there| munerated for this extra work; and, 
is some doubt whether they are bound | whether any offer has been made to the 
to reprint, unless the sale of not less| Irish Prison Surgeons on the subject ? 
than 25 copies is guaranteed. Tho pre- | Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Go- 
sent arrangement comes to an end in| vernment have decided that they cannot 
about two years, and will then be open | entertain claims of this character merely 
to reconsideration; I should hope ar-| on the ground of a temporary increase 
rangements might be made for facili-| of work; but the cases of any prison 
tating the sale; but I doubt whether the | officers who can show that they were put 
price of the Public Acts could be reduced | to any extra expense will be specially 
below the present very moderate price | considered. The right hon. and learned 
of ld. per sheet for the Acts of the| Gentleman is, no doubt, aware that this 
current year. My hon. Friend further! was the principal ground upon which 
suggests that copies of the Acts should! the claims of the police were enter- 
® presented to free libraries and others. | tained. Iam not aware that any pro- 
‘part from the objections to gratuitous| mise of extra pay was made to the 
distribution, T doubt very much whether prison surgeons, or that any special 
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offer had been made to them on the 
subject. 

Mr. GIBSON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that Dr. Carte, on 
behalf of the prison surgeons, had an 
interview with the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), in the 
presence of Mr. Burke, at which it was 
promised distinctly that favourable con- 
sideration would be given to their claims 
for extra services under the Peace Pre- 
servation Acts; and whether, if on 
inquiry he finds this to be so, he will 
have the facts considered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am not aware 
of any such interview; but I will make 
inquiries about it. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—LORD 
CHIEF JUSTICE, &c. (PATRONAGE). 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, What arrange- 
ments have been made with regard to 
the patronage formerly vested in the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
and the Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer; and, under what Statute they have 
been made? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that in 
the Session of 1881 a Bill was intro- 
duced dealing with this subject; but 
there had been a great deal of opposi- 
tion, in which he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had assisted somewhat. A 
similar Bill had been introduced in 1882; 
but it was found impossible to proceed 
with it. No such Bill had been intro- 
duced this Session; but there was an 
intention to introduce an amended Judi- 
eature Bill, in which the question re- 
ferred to might be dealt with. The 
amount of patronage was so minute that 
he could scarcely say it existed at all. 


ITALY—THE NEW TREATY OF 
COMMERCE. 

Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether under the new Treaty of Com- 
merce with the King of Italy any con- 
cessions have been obtained respecting 
the admission of English woollen goods 
into Italy on more favourable terms 
than hitherto; if not, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have reason to an- 
ticipate that a revision of the Italian 
Customs Tariff, in a sense favourable to 


freedom of commerce, is likely soon to | 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 

Sir, the new Treaty of Commerce with 
| Italy provides for a ‘“‘ most-favoured-na. 
tion”’ treatment, and does not contain any 
‘special stipulations as to duties on par. 
ticular goods. Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Rome has been asked to report 
on the question of the proposed revision 
of the Italian Tariff. The Treaty is con. 
tained in the Parliamentary Paper (No, 
| 23 ‘Commercial, 1883), and was distri. 
| buted last Friday. 

| ARMY—DOVER CLIFF. 
| Geyerat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether all due precautions have been 
| taken to prevent injury and loss by the 
| falling of the face of the cliff at Dover, 
‘and other injuries, consequent on the 
| firing of the powerful guns in battery 
at the end of Dover Pier ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the advisers of the War 
Office had been consulted on this matter, 
and they had recommended that certain 
precautions should be taken in the event 
of the guns being fired. 


| IRELAND—COUNTY CESS COLLECTION 


—CAPTAIN ALISEN. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is ita fact that Captain Alisen, an officer 
in the Antrim Artillery Militia, is also a 
collector of county cess for the barony of 
Upper Antrim ; and, whether it is com- 
petent for a collector uf county cess to 
live out of his district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Secre- 
tary of the Grand Jury informs me 
that Captain Alisen, of the Antrim Ar- 
tillery Militia, is a county cess collector 
for the barony of Upper Antrim. Itis 
competent for a collector of county cess 
to live out of his district, the statutory 
prohibition which once existed having 
been long since repealed. 


INDIA—CHOLERA AT BOMBAY. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the deaths from cholera at Bombay dur- 
ing the last fortnight of May numbered 
25; whether it is true that, as_ the 
“Bombay Gazette” of the 5th June 
states— 

“There is a good deal of cholera still in the 





take place; and, if he will state when districts, there being in the Thana and Poona 
the Treaty will be in the hands of collectorates alone nearly 500 deaths in one 


honourable Members ? 
Lr. Trevelyan 


| week ; ’’ 
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whether in the last week of May there 
were 118 deaths from cholera in Calcutta 
alone; whether these facts were made 
known by Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Egyptian Board of Health; and, 
whether it was represented by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the quarantine 
regulations might be safely removed or 
relaxed in the case of vessels from India 
arriving at Egyptian ports? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the figures 
given by the hon. Member regarding 
cholera in certain places in India are 
generally correct; but I may say that 
cholera has been little, if at all, more 
prevalent in Indian ports during the last 
six months than it usually is. In Cal- 
cutta the deaths in April were 459, 
against 318 in April, 1882; in May 
they were 383, against 380 in 1882; and 
in June 150, against 254. The health 
statement of Indian ports is always tele- 
graphed fortnightly for communication 
to the Sanitary Boards in the Levant ; 
and the cholera deaths in Bombay are 
telegraphed weekly to the Consul Gene- 
ral at Cairo. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have objected to the imposition of | 
special measures of quarantine against | 
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Office; but it appears from the Indian 
newspapers that he had been released 
by order of the Government of Madras. 


IRELAND—DISTRESS IN GWEEDORE. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following statement 
in a letter lately published in a London 
paper by Mr. Ernest Hart :— 

‘*T have recently been in Gweedore. I took 
with me copies of official reports, declaring that 
there was no exceptional distress in that part of 
Ireland, and nothing but what the resources of 
the Poor Law could deal with..... I found 
14,000 persons in dire destitution and tragic 
suffering, utterly unrelieved by the Poor Law, 
the whole of the children in one district living 
on two biscuits a day each, distributed at the 
schools, and no small proportion of adults kept 
alive by a daily pennyworth of meal, made into 
a stirabout and given by the priests, chiefly in 
return for small local relief works set on foot 
and organised by them ;”’ 
and, whether he is still prepared to 
maintain that the existing system of 
relief is equal to the task of dealing 
with distress in Gweedore and the neigh- 
bouring regions? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not aware, 





arrivals from India with clean bills of | Sir, that it has been stated in any offi- 
health, and having no suspicious cases | cial Report that there is no exceptional 
on board after a voyage of 10 days. | distress in the Gweedore district. What 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked whether it | has been stated is that there is no ex- 
was true that at a meeting of the Alex- | ceptional distress which could not be 
andria Board of Health the English! relieved by the operation of the Poor 
delegate protested against immediate| Law. That has been, and still is, the 
action being taken in reference to ves- | opinion of the officers by whom the Go- 
sels arriving from India; and whether; vernment is advised, and who are fully 
itwas true, as stated in the Egyptian | alive to their responsibility in giving 
official journal, that a passenger landed | such advice. I may say, with reference 
at Port Said on the 18th of June and to the case as stated in the Question, 
proceeded to Damietta a few days before | that the whole population of the Gwee- 


the outbreak of cholera in that town ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Perhaps the hon. | 
Member will give Notice of that Ques- 
tion to the noble Lord the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


| dore district is under 5,000; and I have 


no doubt, therefore, that some para- 
graph must have been omitted which 


| would throw light on the figures given. 


Mr. O’BRIEN : As to the right hon. 


|Gentleman’s statement that the Poor 


INDIA (MADRAS)—-THE EX-TAHSILDAR 
OF CONJEVERAM. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under | 
Secretary of State for India, Whether | 
it is true that the ex-'Tahsildar of Conje- 
veram, who was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for theft and forgery by the 
Madras High Court, has been released 
on bail; and, if so, on what authority 
has the release been effected ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the case of | 
ex-Tahsildar of Conjeveram is not one 
which would be reported to the India | 


Law could relieve the destitution in 
Gweedore, I would like to ask him, is it 
not a fact that the two principal mem- 
bers of the Dunfanaghy Board of Guar- 
dians, instead of doing anything to re- 
lieve the destitution, at the Lifford 


Quarter Sessions last week obtained 
ejectment decrees against a number of 
' these poor people; and is it not a fact 
that Father M’Fadden had to pay a 
half-year’s rent out of charitable funds 
in order to save them from eviction ? 


[No reply was given. } 
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MERCANTILE MARINE — PASSENGER 
ACTS—INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN 
EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has any objection to lay upon the 
Table Dr. Bloxall’s Report on Infectious 
Diseases in Emigrant Ships? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, it is 
proposed to publish the Report of Dr. 
Bloxall in the Appendix to the Report 
of the Medical Officer of the Board ; and 
it is intended that in this form the Re- 
port shall be presented to Parliament. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT— 
MR. RYAN. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will draw the attention of 
the Irish Land Commissioners to the 
fact that a person against whom an 
unrefuted charge of disloyalty to Her 
Majesty the Queen has been made 
still remains officially reporting in their 
Court ; and, if he will represent to them 
the undesirability of employing the staff 
of a political journal, taking a strong 
view of the working and policy of the 
Act, in a position which necessarily 
gives special and exceptional facilities 
for obtaining information ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, I would like to ask 
him whether the official reporters to the 
Privy Council and the Green Street 
Commission Court are not gentlemen 
connected with the permanent staffs of 
certain Conservative newspapers; and 
whether, as a matter of fact, there are 
any professional shorthand writers avail- 
able for such a purpose in Dublin 
except gentlemen connected with the 
Dublin Press ? 

Mr. CALLAN: And, before he an- 
swers, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether what is called the 
‘‘unrefuted charge”’ is anything more 
than an imputation conveyed by the 


hon. Gentleman, having been borrowed | 


from the end of a Question put by an- 
other Member of this House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, in the ab- 
sence of the mention of any name, I 
must infer that the hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) intends this 
Question to refer to Mr. Ryan, about 
whom he has already made inquiry. If 
so, I can only say that I have already 








given to the House ail the information 
which I have on the subject; and I do 
not think the question is of such a cha. 
racter as would justify me in making to 
the Land Commissioners any such re. 
presentation as is here suggested. [| 
think the House viewed the matter in 
that sense when it was previously before 
them. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Then, Sir, arg 
we to understand that the charge which 
I have distinctly made in the Question 
cannot be refuted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Why, Sir, what 
was the charge? It was that the re. 
porter of a Dublin paper remained 
seated when the Queen’s health was 
being drunk. [Cries of “Shame!”) 
I may say I join in that cry of shame, 
I made careful inquiries from a souree 
of the most undeniable nature with re- 
gard to the obtaining of information; 
and I was informed that Mr. Ryan had 
never, on any occasion, that my in- 
formant or his informants were aware, 
given any open manifestations of dis. 
loyalty. The only possible way I have 
of getting any further information is to 
ask Mr. Ryan himself, and I must de- 
cline to do that. It is very questionable 
whether the Irish Government in Ire- 
land, or whether the English Government 
in this country, should make inquiries 
if ever there was a report that a person 
did not take off his hat during the sing- 
ing of the National Anthem. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Then, Sir, are 
we to understand that the members of 
the staff of a political journal are the 
proper persons to be official reporters? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: All, or almost 
all, journals may be said to be political; 
and when persons are retained for the 
purpose of taking shorthand notes by 
members of a Judicial Body I do not 
think the Executive ought to make any 
inquiries. 

Mr. CALLAN: Might I ask the hon. 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) 
whether what he calls an ‘“ unrefuted 
charge ”’— [ Cries of ‘ Order!” } 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was not entitled to put a Question 
to the hon. Member which did not re- 
late to a Publie Bill or Motion. 


ARMY(AUXILIARY FORCES)—CHANNEL 
ISLANDS MILITIA. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD 

asked the Secretary of State for War, 
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If he will state the limit of age at 
which Commanding Officers of the Chan- 
nel Islands Militia must retire ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There is no Regulation which limits the 
age at which Commanding Officers of 
the Channel Islands Militia must retire. 


sOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
ALLEGED FORCED LABOUR. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Government have 
any information with regard to a state- 
ment in the ‘‘Cape Argus’ of June 
12th, that two hundred refugees from 
Mapoch’s stronghold have been allotted 
to the farmers; and, if not, whether, 
taking into account the fact that the 
“Cape Argus” is a highly respectable 
journal with good means of obtaining 
information, and that “allotting” men 
to farmers is generally understood to 
mean subjecting them to forced labour, 
the Government will take immediate 
steps to inquire into the correctness of 
this statement, and, if necessary, to 
secure the fulfilment of the fifteenth 
Article of the Pretoria Convention of 
1881, which declares that— 

“The Provisions of the fourth Article of the 
Sand River Convention are hereby re-aftirmed, 
and no slavery or apprenticeship partaking of 
slavery will be tolerated by the Government of 
the Transvaal ? ”’ 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir, I hold 
inmy hand a copy of The Cape Argus; 
but I cannot find any paragraph of the 
nature referred to by my right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Has my hon. 
Friend referred to the weekly supple- 
ment ? He has, perhaps, seen the wrong 
paper. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I may, 
however, say that in consequence of my 
right hon. Friend having called attention 
to this matter we have written an in- 
quiry to the officer administering the 
Cape Government, and instructing him, 
if the report proves to be true, to direct 
that the attention of the Transvaal Go- 
verament may, through the Resident, 
be called to the 15th Article of the Pre- 
toria Convention. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
NATIVE RESERVE. 
Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
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nies, Whether it is a fact that the Zulu 
Native Reserve was expressly set apart— 
“For the location of those Zulu Chiefs and 


people who might be unwilling or unable to 
come again under the authority of Cetywayo ;” 


and, whether there is any reason to 
doubt the correctness of the statements 
contained in Despatch No. 8 of Blue 
Book, C. 8616, to the effect that Uhamu, 
Uwfanawendhlela, and Tyingwayo had 
signified such unwillingness; in No. 12, 
in which Umlandela’s refusal to live 
under Cetywayo is also reported ; and in 
No. 71, which includes in the same cate- 
gory Siunguza, Umgitjwa, Zakukazin- 
ingo, John Dunn, and Hlubi; and, if 
not, whether the Government are in a 
position to carry out the promise made 
to those nine deposed Chiefs that suffi- 
cient locations shall be assigned for 
themselves and their people in the Re- 
served Territory? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : Sir, I have 
referred to the Blue Book, and I see the 
mistake into which the hon. Member 
has fallen. The Chiefs named in the 
first portion of the paragraph have cer- 
tainly expressed their dislike to the 
restored power of Cetewayo; but they 
have neither claimed nor apparently 
desired to come into the Reserve Terri- 
tory. As to the names set out in the 
second part of the paragraph, the con- 
text in the Blue Book will show that they 
are given as names of persons already in 
the Reserve Territory, and cannot, there- 
fore, represent the deposed Chiefs, ex- 
cept, of course, the two—namely, Dunn 
and Hlubi. I presume that as there is 
in any English country probably more 
than one Jones or Robinson, so there 
are more than one bearing these names 
in Zululand. 


SPAIN—EXPULSION OF CERTAIN CU- 
BAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR— 
COLONEL MACEO. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
take any further steps to secure the 
prompt restoration to liberty of Colonel 
Maceo, who was illegally arrested and 
handed over to the Spanish Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is not the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to take any further steps 
at present in this matter, 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE ‘REPUBLIC OF 
STELLALAND”’? — MURDER OF MR. 
J. W. HONEY, A BRITISH SUBJECT, 
BY DUTCH BOERS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been called to the murder 
of Mr. J. W. Honey, a British subject, 
by Boers, in the country taken from 
Montsioa, the Bechuana chief, and now 
known as Stellaland ; whether it is true, 
as stated in the ‘‘Scotsman” of June 
80th, that he was last seen in the com- 
pany of three Boers, one of whom was 
an official; that ‘“‘his remains were 
found in the bush perforated with bul- 
lets and battered with stones;’’ and 
that the magistrates at Christiana de- 
clined to make any inquiry into the 
matter; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will instruct the British 
Resident at Pretoria to investigate all 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, my 
answer on Friday covered the whole of 
this Question. I gave all the informa- 
tion we are at present in possession of. 
I may add that it appears to me that in- 
formation is more likely to be obtained 
at Kimberley than at Pretoria; and, as 
far as the intervention of the British 
Resident is concerned, this affair did 
not occur in Transvaal territory, and as 
it had nothing to do with Natives, it 
would not come under any of the provi- 
sions of the Convention. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Is it 
not a fact that Mr. Honey was taken be- 
fore the Transvaal authorities in Trans- 
vaal territories, tried there, and acquitted 
of the charges made against him. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I have 
already given the House all the infor- 
mation I have on the subject. I can add 
nothing more. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—THE PLAYFAIR 
SCHEME. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether he will 
now facilitate the granting of a Com- 
mittee. to inquire into the working of 
the Playfair scheme ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Two months ago, 
Sir, I told the hon. Member that I 
thought it would be altogether prema- 
ture to institute an inquiry into the 
working of the Playfair scheme, and he 
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can scarcely expect that I should now 
think it expedient, after so short an in- 
terval, and when we are looking to the 
end of the Session. The scheme is even 
now not in full operation, and it would 
be far too soon to arouse expectations 
and excite agitation by an inquiry into 
it. All who are best competent to judge 
would, I think, deprecate frequent and 
hasty change in the organization of the 
Civil Service, and would rather recom- 
mend that the new system should be left 
at rest until its normal action can be 
ascertained. 


MINES—USE OF DYNAMITE IN MINING 
—THE ORDER IN COUNCIL. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to a Memo- 
rial presented to him from lead miners 
and others in South Shropshire on the 
subject of the use of explosives, Whe- 
ther he can see his way to make any 
concessions in the Regulations under 
the Explosives Acts for those engaged 
in industrial and mining operations, 
with a due regard to the public safety? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, could not say he thought it safe 
that dynamite should find its way into 
the hands of any persons who wished to 
have it, without any security that they 
were proper persons to possess it. In 
that respect he could not modify the 
Order in Council. With regard to the 
miners, no man who was known to be a 
respectable character could have the 
smallest difficulty in getting a certificate ; 
or if he did not wish for one the mine- 
owner could keep in a registered store 
all the dynamite required, and serve out 
enough for the day’s work, the rest 
being retained in store. That, after all, 
seemed the safest and best way of using 
dynamite in mines. He was bound to 
say that complaints of inconvenience had 
not come to him so much from persons 
who used dynamite as from those who 
manufactured it. They were promoting 
Petitions everywhere upon this subject, 
because they thought it placed them at 
some disadvantage as compared with the 
manufacturers of gunpowder. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART—THE 
ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
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hasas yet been able to come to some 
arrangement for the purchase of the 
Stowe Manuscripts in the Ashburnham 
Library ; and, if so, whether he isin a 

sition to give the House any informa- 
tion as to the disposition of the manu- 
scripts so purchased, especially those re- 
lating to Ireland ? 

TurCHANCELLOR or tux EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) : Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government have arranged to 
purchase the portion of the Ashburn- 
ham Manuscripts which is known as the 
Stowe Collection, for £45,000, subject 
to the House of Commons passing the 
necessary Vote inSupply. An Estimate 
for this purchase, with Papers on the 
subject, is in course of preparation. The 
greater part of the manuscripts will go 
to the British Museum ; but certain Irish 
Papers will be deposited in Dublin. The 
Estimate will state which manuscripts it 
is proposed to send to Dublin, and the 
institution will be named in the Papers. 

Mr. RAIKES: Is there no prospect 
of other portions of the Ashburnham 
Collection—besides the Stowe Manu- 
scripts—being purchased ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitvers): The only por- 
tin which Her Majesty’s Government 
have purchased, and I think are likely 
to purchase, is the Stowe Collection. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—AP- 
PLICATION FOR LOAN. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Daniel Murphy, of Bal- 
linclay, county Wicklow, has applied 
to the Land Commission for a loan to 
buy Lot 63 on the proporty of Mr. W. 
R. O’Byrne, said lot being advertised in 
the particulars of sale as being in pos- 
session of the owner; and, if Daniel 
Murphy’s application has been enter- 
tained, why a similar application from 
the evicted tenant of the holding, Joseph 
O’Brien, was refused by the Land Com- 
mission, on the ground that he was not 
M possession ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mallow appears to have been 
misinformed on this subject. The Land 
Commissioners report that they have not 
received any application from Daniel 
Murphy for a loan to purchase the lot 
referred to, 





THE AGRICULTURAL RETURNS. 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether 
the Summary of the Agricultural Re- 
turns cannot be published earlier than 
heretofore ? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that 
every effort would be made to secure 
the publication of these Returns at the 
earliest possible date consistent with 
accuracy and completeness; but he was 
afraid that he could not hold out any 
hopes of their being published mate- 
rially earlier than in previous years— 
namely, about the middle of August, as 
all the Schedules from occupiers had not 
yet been received. 


NAVY—THE MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he could ex- 
plain to the House the nature of the 
evolutions in which Admiral Lord John 
Hay is engaged in exercising the officers 
and men on board the Mediterranean 
Squadron now under his command; if 
any special instructions in the practical 
working of floating and submarine tor- 
pedoes, also in the use of machine guns ; 
how many of these are on board each 
vessel, and are they of the same calibre 
as those now in use in the French Navy ; 
if he will, as early as possible, place upon 
the Table of the House Copies of all 
Despatches which may from time to time 
be received from Admiral Lord John 
Hay relative to the tactics in which he 
is educating the officers and men under 
his command; and, if he will furnish 
similar Despatches when received from 
the Admiral commanding the Reserve 
Squadron ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the cruise of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, which will occupy some 
months, is undertaken for the pur- 
pose of exercising the squadron in 
steam tactics, and in fleet evolutions 
of every description, both under steam 
and under sail. Exercise in the use 
of torpedoes and machine guns will 
form part of the instruction given in 
the course of the cruise. I cannot give 
the hon. Member any authoritative in- 
formation regarding the torpedoes and 
machine guns in the French Navy ; but 
I believe that the latter are of larger 
calibre than ours, but much less rapid 
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in their fire. The periodical Reports re- 
ceived from Admiral Lord John Hay, 
and the Report which will be made by 
the Admiral commanding the Reserve 
Squadron, are confidential, and such 
documents are not usually made public. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA) — THE NIZAM’S 
TERRITORY — HYDERABAD AND 
CHANDA RAILWAY. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is the 
fact that a London Company were in 
treaty with the Nizam’s Government to 
extend the Railway from Hyderabad to 
Chanda, on condition of a guarantee by 
the Nizam of six per cent. on the paid 
up capital; whether it is true that the 
existing Railway to Hyderabad, built 
on a similar guarantee of six per cent., 
does not pay more than two per cent., 
the rest having to be made up by the 
taxpayers of Hyderabad; whether the 
existing Railway was built for strategic 
objects, and not for the commercial de- 
velopment of the country ; whether ob- 
jection was raised by a section of the 
Native population against the proposed 
extension, on the ground that another 
guarantee of six per cent. to be paid in 
interest to London promoters and share- 
holders would unduly tax the resources 
of Hyderabad; whether persons inte- 
rested in the success of the London Com- 
pany applied for the authorisation of the 
British Resident at Hyderabad to for- 
cibly remove into British territory the 
leaders of the agitation against the pro- 
posed guarantee scheme; whether the 
attention of Government has been di- 
rected to the following telegram in the 
‘“‘Times of India,” dated the 23rd 
May :— 

“The deportation of obstructionists to the 
Chanda Railway scheme continues. Last night 
Mr. Aysagi Hoshang, a Parsi and a third class 
Talukdar, was deported from Secunderabad, 
with the aid of the cantonment magistrate, 
Major Ludlow, and his police. Several other 
residents of Chudderghaut are likely to be de- 
ported ;”’ 
whether Dr. Agornath, Principal of the 
Hyderabad College, was arrested in the 
night time, with the sanction of the Bri- 
tish Resident, and carried by force into 
British territory, and is now said to be 
imprisoned at Sholapore; whether it is 
true that the ‘offence of Dr. Agornath 
consisted in calling a public meeting for 
the purpose of discussing the terms of 
the Chanda Railway Concession, and to 
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protest against its acceptance; and, if 
inquiry will be made into the reasons for 
the intervention of British officials at 
Hyderabad on behalf of a Company of 
English Railway promoters? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, in answer 
to a Question on the 11th of June, I 
informed the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) that 
for some time past the Nizam’s Govern. 
ment has been in negotiation with capi- 
talists in this country for the extension 
of the present State Railway to Chanda, 
The negotiations are still pending, and 
I can, therefore, only say that the gua- 
rantee proposed is a terminable one, and 
is less than 6 percent. The proposals 
now under discussion were sanctioned 
by Sir Salar Jung before his death, 
The existing railway was not con- 
structed for strategic purposes only, 
but for the commercial development of 
the country. At present it pays between 
2 and 8 per cent; but the traffic is ex- 
pected to be largely inereased, if the 
proposed extension to the mineral dis- 
tricts of the State be made. ‘The indi- 
viduals referred to in the last part of 
the hon. Member’s Question, who are not 
Natives of Hyderabad, but foreigners 
residing there, were deported by the 
Nizam’s Government, with the concur- 
rence of the Resident, for their part in 
a seditious agitation, dangerous to the 
public peace, and based on wilful mis- 
representations of facts. These two 
foreigners are the only persons who 
have been deported. On their depar- 
ture the agitation subsided. Dr. Agor- 
nath is not imprisoned at Sholapore. 
Neither the Government of India nor 
the Secretary of State have seen rea- 
son to interfere with the action of the 
Nizam’s Government. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Was not this Dr. 
Agornath appointed Principal of the 
Hyderabad College by the late Sir Salar 
Jung ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I could not an- 
swer that without Notice; but it would 
not affect the answer I have just given 
if it were so. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can state what steps have 
been taken in Egypt for preventing the 
spread of cholera; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have given o 
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offered to the Government of Egypt any, 
and, if so, what, assistance to further 
this object ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, I propose to give to the House a 
short summary of the information which 
has reached Her Majesty’s Government 
from Sir Edward Malet and Consul 
Cookson regarding the measures taken 
for preventing the spread of cholera in 
Egypt. ‘These measures are under the 
control of the Central Government in 
Cairo. Sir Edward Malet states that 
the Sanitary Board at Cairo is com- 
posed of Native and foreign doctors, 
among whom is Dr. Grant, the Medical 
Adviser of Her Majesty’s Consular Court. 
They have, from the beginning of the 
outbreak, sat every evening, in conjunc- 
tion with the Minister of the Interior 
and General Baker; and Sir Edward 


‘Malet adds that doctors, medicines, and 


food have been supplied to the infected 
places; and he expresses the opinion 
that the Government have done all in 
their power to stamp out the disease. 
At Alexandria, Consul Cookson states 
that a Commission has been working 
hard in inspecting nuisances and sug- 
gesting sanitary measures; and he trusts 
that good results will ensue from the 
appointment of sub-committees, to whom 
the Government have left, on Mr. Cook- 
son’s representation, great latitude of 
action. An independent British Com- 
mittee has, moreover, been formed to 
visit the houses of British and Maltese 
residents at Alexandria. The infected 
houses have been isolated by cordons of 
police. With regard to the steps taken 
hy Her Majesty’s Government, I may 
state that a Departmental Committee 
has been appointed by my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board on cholera precautions 
generally; and a competent medical 
authority connected with the India 
Office is about to be despatched to 
Egypt under the direction of the Board. 
The Egyptian Government has been in- 
formed of the desire of Her Majesty’s 
Government to afford them every assist- 
ance in the difficult task they have to 
perform. 

Sin H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: May 
ask when this,Committee was formed 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think Questions relating to this Oom- 
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mittee had better be addressed to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Will the noble Lord 
say whether this competent medical 
authority has had any experience of 
choleraic epidemic ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
At the proper time, either I or my right 
hon. Friend will be perfectly ready to 
state the name of this gentleman to the 
House, and I feel perfectly certain that 
it will meet with general approval. 

Mr. ONSLOW : Might I suggest, as 
we have a number of troops there, whe- 
ther it would not be advisable to tele- 
graph for medical officers from India, 
who have had practical and great ex- 
perience in the treatment of cholera ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Questions as to the Army Medical De- 
partment would be more properly ad- 
dressed to my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for War ; but I may state at 
once that every precautionis beingtaken, 
and I feel certain that my hon. Friend 
will see that both with regard to the 
English and Native troops Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are most anxious 
to do everything to prevent disease. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Will the noble 
Lord inquire into the alleged isolation 
of the infected districts? Will he see 
whether it is true, as stated in the Ger- 
man Press, that Damietta has lost by 
migration more than half of its popula- 
tion, which have escaped on all sides 
through the cordon and gone by boats 
over the lakes; that, although the Sani- 
tary Commission are sitting, they have 
neither soldiers nor police nor any trust- 
worthy representatives to maintain a 
cordon effectively ; and that, to all in- 
tents and purposes, no means exist for 
limiting the spread of the disease at pre- 
sent existing ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; I cannot give accurate or de- 
tailed information on these various 
points; but, as far as I have read the 
papers, it would appear that a very 
different complaint has been made— 
namely, that the cholera cordon has 
been kept up with such strictness that 
very painful scenes have been the result. 
As I am touching upon this subject, I 
may, perhaps, touch upon its more 
pleasant side—namely, that during the 
last few days there has certainly been a 
diminution of deaths in the very district 
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to which the hon. Member has alluded. 
In the Damietta district, on the Ist of 
July, there were 141 deaths; on the 2nd, 
130; on the 8rd, 112; onthe 4th, 111; 
on the 5th, 109; on the 6th, 107; on 
the 7th, 92; and on the 8th, 88. These 
figures show that, at all events, there 
has been a gradual diminution in the 
number of deaths in that district. At 
Mansurah there was also a diminution, 
though not so marked. On the 5th of 
July, the deaths there were 68; on the 
6th, 39; on the 7th, 45; and on the 8th, 
48; so that, onthe whole, that shows a 
certain diminution as compared with the 
previous dates. There was avery slight 
increase in three other places; but in 
Menzaleh, where there were 11 cases on 
the 7th, the Return on the 8th gives no 
new cases at all. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
diminution in the number of deaths in 
Damietta was not due to the fact that 
many thousands of persons had taken 
refuge in the surrounding villages; and 
whether inquiry would be made as to 
the number of unregistered deaths which 
were now occurring everywhere over a 
large space of country in small villages? 


Treasury Solicitor 








[No reply was given. ] 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)— THE RIVER 
CONGO — NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What is the present state of negotiations 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of Portugal regarding 
the state of affairs on the River Congo; 
and, whether there is any probability of 
any Treaty being agreed upon ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, it is not in my power to make any 
statement on these matters at present. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he would repeat 
the Question on that day week. 


EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If his attention has been called 
to the opinion recently given by two 
English counsel relative to the conces- 
sion of the Turkish and Egyptian Go- 
vernments to M. de Lesseps for the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal; and, if he 
will be good enough to cause a copy of 
the concession to be printed and placed 
upon the Table of the House ? 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the attention of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment has already been directed to 
the opinion referred to by my hon, 
Friend. The concessions, &c., relating 
to the Suez Canal were laid before Par. 
liament in 1876 (Egypt, No. 6). 





WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC~ 
THE NEW HEBRIDES—REPORTED 
ANNEXATION BY FRANCE. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there is any truth in 
the report that the New Hebrides have 
been taken possession of by the French 
Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have no 
reason to suppose that there is any truth 
in the statement referred to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
STATISTICS. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
can state what were the numbers of 
diseased women in hospital in the pro- 
tected districts previous to the abolition 
of compulsory examination ; and, how 
many there are now in hospitals, speci- 
fying in both cases the respective num- 
bers at each station ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the number of diseased women in 
hospital at the time compulsory exami- 
nation was suspended was 267. The 
number now in hospital is 134. If the 
hon. Member wishes for the information 
by stations, perhaps he will be good 
enough to move for it asa Return. 


TREASURY SOLICITOR ACT, 1876— 
THE GOODS OF FELONS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it be the 
fact that they have given, or are about to 
give instructions for the confiscation of 
the furniture of two widows at Port 
Glasgow, on the ground of forfeiture to 
the Crown, their husbands having been 
executed ; and, if he is aware that these 
widows are in extremely destitute cir- 
cumstances, having the one three and 
the other five children to support ; and, 
if,under these circumstances, he will give 
instructions to the Edinburgh authorities 
not to proceed further in the matter? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, instructions 
have been sent by telegraph to suspend 
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all proceedings for realizing the goods 
forfeited to the Crown on the convic- 
tion of the two Port Glasgow murderers 
until full inquiry shall have been made 
and a Report sent to the Treasury. 


TURKEY — GREEK SUBJECTS OF THE 
PORTE. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been engaged in correspond- 
ence with the Government of the Sultan 
upon the alleged intention of the Porte 
to withdraw certain ecclesiastical privi- 
leges of the Greek subjects of the Porte ; 
and, if so, whether he proposes to lay 
such Correspondence upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, this matter has been brought to the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government by 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Con- 
stantinople and Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Athens, as well as by the Representa- 
tives of Turkey and Greece in this coun- 
try. Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires 
at Constantinople has recommended the 
Porte not to act in such a manner as to 
promote irritation among the Greek sub- 
jects of the Sultan; but Her Majesty’s 
Government do not consider that it is a 
question calling for their official inter- 
vention, at all events in its present stage, 
nor that any advantage would be gained 
by publishing the Correspondence. 


AGRICULTURALHOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL — CLAUSE 8 — CHARGES ON 
HOLDINGS OBTAINED UNDER 
COUNTY COURT JUDGMENTS. 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
If he will inform the House whether he 
proposes that charges on holdings ob- 
tained by landlords from county courts 
under Clause 8 of the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Bill shall rank after pre- 
existing mortgages and incumbrances 
on the property, or whether they will 
take priority of such mortgages and in- 
cumbrances as do charges obtained for 
improvements under 27 and 28 Vic. c. 
114, 8. 59? 

Mr. DODSON, in reply, said, that as 
the Bill stood these charges ranked in 
their natural order after pre-existing 
mortgages and incumbrances on the 
property. 








HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE (CON- 
TINUOUS SITTINGS) BILL. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If the fact that the 
High Court of Justice (Continuous Sit- 
tings) Bill was allowed to pass its second 
reading on Thursday without opposition 
is to be taken as signifying that the 
Government intend to support the mea- 
sure ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that it must 
not be assumed, because, as a matter of 
courtesy to the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley), the second reading 
of the Bill was allowed to pass at a very 
late hour, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended supporting the measure. 
The Bill, as it now stood, could not be 
supported by the Government. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether 
the Attorney General considered it right 
that the Government should allow to 
pass the second reading a Bill of which 
the majority of the House disapproved ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): That is an abstract 
Question into which I will not now 
enter. 


PARLIAMENT—SPEECH OF MR. 
HERBERT GLADSTONE AT ACTON. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If his attention 
has been drawn to the report of a speech 
by one of the Junior Lords (the honour- 
able Member for Leeds), at Acton, on 
4th instant, when he is reported to have 
said that— 


“He thought the Government would be pre- 
pared, as soon as they could find time, to take 
up the subject, and try and amend the Irish 
Land Act;”’ 


and, whether the sentiments therein 
contained express the policy of the Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the statement made by the 
Junior Lord of the Treasury in a speech 
delivered at Acton on Wednesday last— 

“Tt must be remembered that the Land Act 
was not perfect, owing to concessions de. 
manded by the Tories, and the Government 
were anxious to amend those defects; but they 
were aware of and deterred by the knowledge 
of the opposition which such measures would 
have provoked from the Tories, and the pro- 
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tracted discussions which would have come 
from the Irish Members. He thought the Go- 
vernment would be prepared, as soon as they 
could find time, to take up that subject and try 
and amend the Act ;” 


whether the Junior Lord of the Trea- 
sury was authorised to announce an 
early re-opening of the Irish Land 
Question by the Government; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government still 
adhere to the policy announced by the 
First Lord of the Treasury in March, 
that— 

“We think it an essential part of our duty to 
make it clearly understood that we can give no 
encouragement, either on the ground of crime 
or on any other ground, for entertaining hopes 
of the disturbance of the provisions of the Land 
Act contained in this Bill. .... It would be 
a violation of our duty were we now to give en- 
couragement to a demand for new sacrifices 
which we do not think in the main justice re- 
quires ?”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Member has judiciously in his Question 
mentioned ‘‘the report” of the speech ; 
but he has not committed himself to the 
opinion that the report is necessarily an 
accurate one. Tho only report I have 
seen of the speech was not so much a 
report as an account—an extremely suc- 
cinct account—which it was impossible 
to accept as an accurate report. I have 
made inquiry of the hon. Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone), and, as 
far as I can gather, the position taken 
up by him was precisely that whieh has 
been taken on several occasions by the 
Government, and it is to this effect :— 
I stated, as clearly as I could, and very 
minutely, in a speech at the early part 
of last year, and again, though less 
minutely, in a speech this year, that 
there were certain points in the Irish 
Land Act with respect to which the Go- 
vernment had always considered it was 
desirable for the House again to open. 
These were the date of the judicial rents, 
and certain particulars as to leases. The 
third point has been re-opened by the 
House itself on the urgent representa- 
tions of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
I am not at all sure that it was wise for 
the House to commit itself by an abstract 
promise of that kind. But that has been 
done. It was in reference to points of 
this class that the hon. Member for 
Leeds expressed a hope that the Go- 
vernment would be prepared, as soon as 
they could find time, to take up the sub- 
ject and try to amend the Act. The 


Mr. Brodrick: 
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quotation which the hon. Member for 
Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) has made from 
the speech refers to alterations in the 
Act of a totally different character— 
alterations which we regard as being of 
a fundamental character; and with re- 
spect to these no engagements or opi- 
nion at all was expressed by the hon. 
Member for Leeds. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Might I ask the 
Prime Minister whether the Junior Lord 
of the Treasury was authorized to make 
any announcement on the subject? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Men- 
ber for Leeds is not the Junior Lord of 
the Treasury any more than any other 
Lord ; but any Lord of the Treasury is 
perfectly in his right in announcing what 
the Government and the Prime Minister 
have already repeatedly announced. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE 
CIAL STATEMENT. 
Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, When he will be 

in a position to fix a day for the consi- 

deration of the Indian Budget ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, all I can say 
upon this subject is, that we cannot 
venture to fix a day for the discussion of 
the Indian Budget until the House has 
disposed of the most important and ur- 
gent matters which it has before it— 
namely, the Committee stage of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill and the Com- 
mittee stage of the Tenants’ Compen- 
sation Bill. 


FINAN. 


EGYPT—SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PRO- 
VISIONAL AGREEMENT WITH 
M. DE LESSEPS. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
it be true that (subject to the approval 
of the British Government) a satisfac- 
tory understanding has been arrived at 
between the English Directors of the 
Suez Canal and M. de Lesseps relative 
to the construction of a parallel Canal; 
and also for the reduction of the tonnage 
tariff; and, whether he can now inform 
the House of the nature of the alleged 
arrangement ? 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
is prepared to make a statement re- 
specting the negotiations between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Suez 
Canal Company ; and, whether the time 
has arrived when he is prepared to re- 
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gsive representations and assistancefrom 
the commercial community, in accord- 
ance with his promise made on the 26th 
of June last ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have to say 
yery little upon this subject; but in 
saying that little it must not be supposed 
that I am going to recede from the state- 
ment which I made on a previous occa- 
sion, in as far as it expressed our belief 
that there was a fair and reasonable ex- 
pectation of making progress in our 
communications with M. de Lesseps. 
But we have not yet arrived at a point 
in those communications at which we 
can make an explicit statement to the 
House. We were most happy to receive 
to-day a letter from the hon. Member 
for Hull (Mr. Norwood), setting forth 
what he believes to be the views of the 
commercial community, and certainly the 
points so set forth are those to which in 
the main the Government has given its 
attention. Not from the hon. Member 
alone, but from others who are well in- 
formed on the subject, we shall be happy 
to receive communications, and now is 
the proper time for addressing commu- 
nications to the Government. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER asked the 
Prime Minister whether it was clearly 
to be understood that the commercial 
community in general would have an 
opportunity of expressing their views 
before any Treaty was concluded, and 
more especially that the House would 
have the Treaty submitted to it, and have 
the opportunity of expressing its views 
upon it before the Treaty was ratified ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sorry 
ihat my hon. Friend gives me a further 
opportunity of stating the intentions of 
the Government. No engagement will 
be entered into by the Government with 
regard to the Suez Canal except subject 
to the approbation of the House. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish the right hon. 
Gentleman would answer this Question, 
which is of very great importance, whe- 
ther any concession will be necessary in 
case a parallel Canal is proposed and 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
or in case any other Canal is proposed to 
be adopted ? The right hon. Gentleman 
has already answered the Question about 
a Treaty which the hon. Member has 
put; perhaps he will tell us with whom 
that Treaty is to be made? At any rate, 
the right hon. Gentleman will, perhaps, 
answer the Question with respect to the 
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future concession. If not, I will put it 
down for another day. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The word 
‘“‘ Treaty” was used by my hon. Friend, 
but was not used by me. I think I 
said ‘‘arrangement.” I have, however, 
great hopes that upon a very early day 
either I or one of my Colleagues will 
be in a condition to make an explicit 
statement to the House. I hope, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow the question to stand over. 


POST OFFICE—THE CHOLERA IN 
EGYPT—MAILS FROM THE EAST. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: Can the Post- 
master General inform the House what 
steps have been taken to provide for 
the transmission of the overland mails 
from the East which were not allowed 
to be landed at Brindisi, and what future 
arrangements will be made with regard 
to mails coming homeward through the 
Suez Canal? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, we received 
information from the manager of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company on 
Saturday that a mob of people had re- 
fused to allow the mails to be landed 
at Brindisi, and the course we adopted 
was this—a telegram was at once sent 
ordering the vessel to proceed to Trieste 
and land the mails there. When I 
went to the Post Office a short time 
since we had not been able to ascertain 
what length of quarantine the Austrian 
Government would require at Trieste, 
and consequently it is impossible to say 
positively when the mails will arrive in 
London. With regard to the next 
steamer, which will bring a much 
heavier mail, the opinion at the pre- 
sent moment is that it would be better, 
under the circumstances, to order the 
vessel to proceed direct by sea to Eng- 
land, and instructions will be given to 
that effect. 


Subsequently, 


Viscount FOLKESTONE wished to 
ask, as the right hon. Gentleman said 
that the next mail would be a heavy one, 
and instructions had been given for it 
to be sent by sea to England, whether 
the Government thought it necessary 
to establish a quarantine at Plymouth 
or other ports, or what precautions were 
to be taken to prevent the importation 
of cholera ? 
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Mr. FAWCETT said, that he had 
communicated with the Privy Council 
on Friday last. Every care had been 
taken to disinfect the bags by soaking 
them in tar. The Sanitary Committee 
of the Privy Council thought that was 
a sufficient precaution, and the matter 
rested with them. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
such a process would not disinfect the 
passengers and crew on board the 
vessels. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he thought the 
noble Lord would see that that Question 
was not one for the Post Office. The 
Question ought rather to be addressed to 
the Local Government Board or other 
authority whom it concerned. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS. 


Mr. AtpermMan W. LAWRENCE 
asked the Postmaster General, in refer- 
ence to the Scheme suggested by him 
for the reduction of the minimum charge 
for Post Office telegrams to 6d. and de- 
scribed as Scheme 1 in the Treasury 
Minute of the 14th June 1883, proposing 
that— 

“Free addresses should be abolished, and a 


$d. charged for each word, including the ad- 
deens; minimum charge 6d. ;”’ 


whether he is aware that, if that scheme 
should be adopted, it would effectually 
prevent there being any 6d. telegrams 
whatever, and increase the charge for 
telegrams of twenty words from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent.; and, whether he 
is aware that Scheme 2, viz. :— 

“ Address of receiver to be free, but that of 
the sender to be charged for; 6d. to be charged 


for the first five words, and 2d. additional for 
each subsequent five words,” 


would also preclude the possibility of 
6d. telegrams being used, and would 
increase the charge for telegrams of 
twenty words thirty per cent. ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : Sir, it will no doubt 
bo the case, as stated by my hon. Friend, 
that if either Scheme 1 or Scheme 2 
mentioned in the Treasury Minute were 
adopted, the charge for messages con- 
taining 20 words in the body of the tele- 
gram might be greater than it now is. I 
cannot, however, agree with him that, 
under this scheme, no telegrams would 
be sent at the minimum charge of 6d. ; 
on the contrary, I think the number of 
such telegrams would be very large. It 
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was stated on Thursday last that no 
decision as to the particular scheme to 
be adopted would be come to by the 
Government until next Session. I may 
add, however, that if a charge were 
made for the whole or any part of the 
address, or if the charge for 20 words in 
the body of the telegram were greater 
than it now is, it would be necessary, ag 
free addresses are allowed and the pre. 
sent tariff is fixed by Act of Parliament, 
to introduce a Bill to give effect to the 
new arrangement. The House would, 
therefore, have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the question. 


POST OFFICE—THE NEW PARCEL 
POST. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, in the 
new parcel post service, extra servants 
are to be employed in the carriage to 
rural districts; whether the present staff 
of messengers are not in many places 
quite able and willing to discharge the 
extra duty in consideration of the addi- 
tional pay, their salaries being very 
small at present; and, whether, if the 
present messengers are employed, they 
are to be provided by the Government 
with the means of carriage, or are to 
provide it themselves ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may say that extra 
servants will be employed when neces- 
sary in the conveyance of parcels in the 
rural districts. In many places the 
messengers will be able to discharge 
the extra duty without assistance, and 
in all cases, where the circumstances 
warrant it, extra pay will be given. 
Where the present foot service is re- 
placed by a mounted service, either an 
allowance to meet the expense will be 
made to the present messengers, or they 
will be transferred to another walk, and 
a mail cart service provided at the ex- 
pense of the Government. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
RECENT DISASTER ON THE CLYDE. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, in view of the exceptional 
magnitude of the recent disaster on the 
Clyde, and the fact that inquiries by 
procurators fiscal into accidents attended 
with loss of life in Scotland are con- 
ducted in secret, and that their Reports 
to the Crown Office are never made 
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ublic, he will instruct some competent 
independent official to assist at the in- 
quiry and furnish a report on the occur- 
rence for presentation to Parliament ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): Sir, I am asked by my right 
hon. and learned Friend to say that at 
his, request Sir Edward Reed, late Chief 
Constructor of the Navy, a Member of 
his House, has proceeded to Scotland, 
and is now holding a public inquiry into 
the disaster on the Clyde. 


ARMY — THE STAFFORDSHIRE REGI- 
MENT. 


Mr. O’ KELLY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the series of assaults 
and robberies committed by soldiers of 
the Staffordshire Regiment at Athlone ; 
and, whether he will take steps to pro- 
tect the public from the recurrence of 
these outrages ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, lam informed that the only disturb- 
ance which has recently occurred at Ath- 
lone was on the 24th of June, when there 
was a drunken quarrel. It was alleged 
that a civilian had been assaulted by 
soldiers of the North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment; but when the commanding officer 
investigated the case, the civilian was 
not forthcoming, and the soldiers could 
not be identified. On the 4th of July a 
soldier was sentenced to nine months’ 
imprisonment for stealing a watch while 
drunk. With these exceptions the troops 
at Athlone are said to have been par- 
ticularly well-conducted. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE RAILWAY 
PASSENGER DUTY. 

In reply to Mr. Francois Buxton, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtprrs) said, with re- 
ference to the Railway Passenger Duty 
Bill that it would be committed pro formd 
in order that it might be reprinted, and 
be in the hands of Members some days 
before the question was discussed. He 
would take care that due Notice should 
be given. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister with re- 
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ference to a letter which appears in 
several newspapers this morning pur- 
porting to be addressed by Mr. Brad- 
laugh to the right hon. Gentleman, in 
which Mr. Bradlaugh informs him that 
it is his intention at an early day “to 
take my seat for the borough of North- 
ampton,’’ and goes on to say— 


“In doing this I shall disregard the Orders 
of the House made this Session as being in the 
teeth of the law, and therefore null and void.” 


I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has received such a letter, 
and, if he has, what course he proposes 
to take in the matter ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I received 
on Friday a letter from Mr. Bradlaugh, 
which I see has been printed in the 
papers. It runs as follows :— 


‘¢Sir,—In accordance with the requirements 
of my constituents, I beg respectfully to inform 
you that I shall, in compliance with the law, 
at an early date take my seat for the borough of 
Northampton. In doing this I shall claim to 
disregard the Order of the House made this 
Session, as being, to use the words of George 
Grenville, in the teeth of the law, and therefore 
null and void. I am confirmed in this view by 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Field in the suit 
brought by myself against Mr. Erskine, when, 
in answer to my hypothesis that the House of 
Commons had passed a Resolution forbidding 
me to take the oath, his Lordship said that he 
could not assume that the House would do an 
act which in itself would be flagrantly wrong. 
As the Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, and the 
Standing Orders of the House make no other 
provision than that the oath shall be taken and 
subscribed in manner therein prescribed, I beg 
to inform you that I shall so take and subscribe 
the oath in the manner binding upon my con- 
science. When I so took and subscribed the 
oath on the 21st of February, 1882, 1 sought to 
obtain the opinion of the Queen's Bench Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice on the legality 
of the oath so taken by me, but the Court re- 
fused to allow a friendly action to be argued or 
tried. If any legal decision could be obtained, 
or if the House would discharge me from the 
services it by force prevents me performing, so 
that a new writ would be issued, I should be 
relieved from the painful necessity of finding 
myself once more in collision with the House ; 
but I cannot and must not passively permit my 
constituents to be robbed of the voice and vote 
to which they have a constitutional right.—I 
have the honour to be, &c., C. BrapLaveu.” 


I am glad, Sir, the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman has given me the op- 
portunity of placing the House in pos- 
session of this information. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have, in more than 
one form, suggested to the House the 
different modes in which they have 
thought that an escape would be found 
from the many difficulties attending the 
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subject ; but our recommendations have 
not received, in any case, the approval 
of the House, and therefore, of course, 
it will rest with those who have advised 
the House, and whose advice has been 
accepted by the House, to act upon the 
information I have given. I am glad of 
this opportunity of placing the matter 
before the House. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the concluding observations of the right 
hon Gentleman render it necessary for 
me to call the attention of the House very 
shortly to the position in which we stand. 
Of course, I do not ask the House to re- 
open the question as to the propriety 
of Mr. Bradlaugh being allowed to go 
through the form of taking the Oath. 
That is a point on which the*House has 
decided, and recently decided, by a very 
considerable majority. But I shall call 
attention to the fact that from this letter 
we are led to infer that it is Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s intention, at such time as he 
may select, to come before the House 
and endeavour to override that decision 
to which the House came some weeks 
ago by some action on his part. In fact, 
we may pretty clearly understand from 
the language of the letter that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s intention is to come before 
the House as he did two years ago and 
administer the Oath to himself as he did 
on that occasion. I need not remind 
the House that his proceedings on that 
occasion met with the censure of the 
House; and, unquestionably, if the House 
has already determined that it will not 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to go through the 
form of taking the Oath, it cannot sit 
by and allow such a taking of the Oath 
as that to which I have alluded. That 
being so, I apprehend from the notice 
we have received that we may expect 
our proceedings will be interrupted at 
some uncertain period, and therefore 
we are called upon to act in order to 
prevent a scandal in the proceedings of 
this House. I do not think that is a 
position in which the House ought to be 
placed. I have by circumstances been 
obliged to take a part on several occa- 
sions which I would much rather had 
been taken by the Leader of the House 
for the protection of Order and, as I 
think, the dignity of the House, and I 
regret to find myself again obliged to 
take a similar course on the present 
occasion. I have always endeavoured, 
when I have had to propose anything 


Hr. Gladstone 
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with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh, to confing 
myself to what seemed to me to be ab. 
solutely necessary. When on the last 
occasion of his presenting himself and 
tendering himself to take the Oath, the 
House decided that he should not be 
permitted to do so, I thought it unne. 
cessary to make any further Motion, 
because I assumed that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
whatever his opinions might be, would 
bow to the decision of the House, and 
not put us to any further inconvenience 
as long as that Order was in force. It 
appears that that is not his intention, 
and therefore it is necessary to take 
some steps for the protection of the 
Order of the House. It is quite impos- 
sible that we can expect the great bulk 
of Members of the House to be here at 
all times and at all hours when Mr, 
Bradlaugh might present himself, and, 
therefore, I can see no course open but 
to make a Motion similar to that made 
by me two years ago which prevented 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s intrusion on the pro- 
ceedings, until he gives an assurance 
that he will not disturb them. There- 
fore, I make this Motion entirely in 
what I may call a spirit of self-defence, 
and for the preservation of that Order 
which I think is threatened to be dis- 
turbed, in the same terms as my former 
one. It is— 

“That the Serjeant-at-Arms do exclude Mr, 

Bradlaugh from the Hovse until he shall en- 
gage not further to disturb the proceedings of 
the House.”’ 
The words are the same as in the former 
Resolution. It will be recollected that 
some question arose about the phrase 
‘* precincts of the House ;” but when the 
former Resolution was proposed in the 
same terms as this the House maintained 
that Mr. Speaker and the Officers were 
justified in putting on that Resolution 
the interpretation which it was intended 
to bear, and excluding Mr. Bradlaugh 
from the precincts. On the former occasion 
the words were proposed when Mr. 
Bradlaugh was present; but I shall 
now move this Resolution as he is not 
present. If you, Sir, think it more 
proper that I should mention “ pre- 
cincts,” of course I will make the 
Motion in that form ; but I understand 
from the decision come to on the former 
occasion that it is unnecessary. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢ That the Serjeant-at-Arms do exclude Mr. 
Bradlaugh from the House until he shall en- 
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go not further to disturb the proceedings of 
the House.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to ask, 
Sir, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
jsin Order in making this Motion with- 
out Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman makes the 
Motion on the ground that it is a ques- 
tion of Privilege. The hon. Member 
for Northampton declares his intention 
to disregard the Orders of ‘the House, 
and it therefore becomes a question of 
urgency on the part of the House to 
decide what is to be done. That being 
so, the right hon. Gentleman is quite 
justified in the course he has taken. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Are 
you, Sir, satisfied that the word ‘‘ pre- 
cincts”” is unnecessary ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: On a former occa- 
sion when a similar Motion was passed by 
the House Mr. Bradlaugh attempted to 
force himself within the doors of the 
House. Having regard to the Resolu- 
tion passed by the House, I directed the 
Serjeant-at-Arms to exclude Mr. Brad- 
laugh by force, and the House approved 
of that course. Therefore, I presume 
the House will support me in taking, if 
necessary, the same course again. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am one of 
those, Sir, who, rightly or wrongly, 
believe that a Member elected by a 
constituency derives his right from the 
constituency to go through all the Forms 
at the Table necessary for him to take 
his seat in the House. I merely state 
that to let the House know that I shall 
beobliged to challenge a decision of the 
House on the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am not going into 
this matter at any length; there are 
only two points on which I would call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The first is, that I understand 
that the Whips of the Party of which 
the right hon. Gentleman is the Head 
have issued a Notice to their followers 
to come to the House this evening; and 
I would put it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether it is quite in accordance 
with fair play to bring forward this 
Resolution without any Notice, having 
brought together all those who are in 
favour of it to vote for it, while those 
who might be opposed to it were not 
aware that it would be brought for- 
ward? The other point is, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh has asked the House to void 
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the election. 
exceedingly difficult position. He has 
no wish to put himself in antagonism 
with the House, but he desires that his 
constituents should be fully represented 
here ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would only move for a new Writ for the 
borough of Northampton, or support me 
were I to move for it, I should not com- 
plain of the course taken by the House. 
But I think it is somewhat hard to say 
that Mr. Bradlaugh is not to take his 
seat, having been duly elected, and that 
owing to this action the constituency is 
to be punished by not being represented 
by the number of Members the Consti- 
tution gives to it. I shall not detain the 
House, but I feel it my duty to divide 
on the Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think it is 
but natural on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, on an occasion of 
this kind, to propose to the House the 
measure which he thinks necessary to 
give effect to the decision of the ma- 
jority. It would not be my province, 
or that of the minority, to make any 
such proposal. But I own I do feel it 
within my province to make an appeal 
to the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and to express an 
hope that he will not divide the House, 
because it is part of my duty, on the 
one hand, to ask the House to make 
great sacrifices of its time, and on the 
other, to endeavour to avoid, as far as 
possible, unnecessary sacrifices. It ap- 
pears to me that we who are the mi- 
nority have had ample opportunity of 
arguing the case in every form in which 
it has been brought forward. The ma- 
jority of the House have courteously 
consented more than once to hear Mr. 
Bradlaugh at the Bar. We cannot say 
that we have not been fully and fairly 
heard. I deeply regret the decision of 
the majority, and all that I felt on 
former occasions I still feel ; but I think 
that respect to the majority, and regard 
to the time of the House, and to the 
extreme urgency of the position in 
which we stand with reference to Public 
Business, ought to prevent us from in- 
terposing any obstacle to a Motion if 
that Motion be reasonable in itself. The 
question is, is it reasonable? Certainly 
not, from my point of view. But the 
unreasonableness of it lies in the un- 
reasonableness of the original decision 
of the House. From the point of view 
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of the right hon. Gentleman it is a 
strictly reasonable Motion. It is strictly 
consequent on the Resolution of the 
House. He declares it to be a Motion 
of self-defence, and undoubtedly, being 
a Motion to defend the House against 
the consequences of the course formerly 
taken by the House, it is quite natural 
that the House should adopt this course. 
Under those circumstances the matter 
is a very simple one, and it is unneces- 
sary to go over the ground we have 
gone over before. This Motion is a 
necessary corollary of the steps taken 
by the House on a former occasion ; and 
although I am not an approving party 
to any portion of the procedure, I would 
deprecate exceedingly the offering of 
any further opposition to the course 
’ taken by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
will not encroach any further upon that 
valuable commodity of the House— 
time, and I will appeal. to the hon. 
Member to adopt a similar course in 
respect to this Motion. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON : I am not 
going to detain the House. I only wish 
to say that several hon. Members below 
the Gangway here are as anxious to 
avoid any waste of time as the right 
hon. Gentleman ; but this is a matter 
on which we must divide, because we 
feel that upon every opportunity when 
steps are taken which we consider to be 
illegal or unconstitutional we are bound 
to resist them to the best of our power. 
On these grounds some of us will feel 
bound to divide the House. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 232; Noes 
65: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 183.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: I wish to make 
a suggestion to the right hon. Baronet 
the Leader of the Opposition. [ Cries of 
‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that there is no Ques- 
tion before the House, and if the bon. 
Member wishes to put a Question to the 
right hon. Baronet, it should be confined 
to any Bill or Motion before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I am ver 
anxious to confine myself to the Ques- 
tion, and am most unwilling to intrude 
unnecessarily upon the House with re- 
ference to a subject which is still before 
it. [‘*No,no!” and cries of ‘ Order !’’] 
The House has just taken a very neces- 
sary precaution, and I wish to ask the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must repeat to 
the hon. Member that he is out of 
Order. When the House was engaged 
with Questions the right hon. Gentleman 
interposed with a Question which has 
been disposed of. The House is stil] 
engaged with Questions put to Ministers 
of the Crown, and if any hon. Member 
has a Question to put to any Minister he 
will be in Order; but the hon. Member 
is not in Order in the course he now takes, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I apologize, 
Sir. Idid not intend to go beyond your 
ruling. I wish to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
who has moved the Resolution now 
adopted, which has been found neces- 
sary to correct and enforce a former de- 
cision of the House, whether he will 
move that this Resolution be made a 
Standing Order of the House ? 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish, Sir, in the first instance, to put the 
question to you as to whether it is com- 
petent for me to make that Motion? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is one 
of great importance. It is not for me to 
restrain the power of this House; but 
as this question affects the political 
rights of a Member of this House, it 
would not, I think, be competent for the 
right hon.-Gentleman to move that the 
Resolution be made a Standing Order. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 

BILL WITHDRAWN. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of fulfilling an engagement 
I entered into with the House on the 
part of the Government, to the effect 
that we should this day make as com- 
prehensive a statement as time and cir- 
cumstances would justify with regard to 
the state and prospects of Business, and 
I will preface it by saying that I shall 
not mention the Biils of comparatively 
minor importance; but the number of 
those I shall mention is considerable, 
and the House will feel that we have 
redeemed the pledge we have given with 
regard to the work of the Session. I 
shall close my remarks by moving that 
certain Orders for the consideration of 
the further stages of Bills be discharged 
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—the most convenient course to take, I 
think, if the Government have made up 
their minds that they must abandon 
them, so that they shall be at once re- 
moved from the Order Book, and the 
minds of Members relieved from all 
further care in respect of them. I am 
afraid the prospect I have to present is 
not at all a cheerful one with regard to 
the duration of the Session; because, 
even if the House consent to make con- 
siderable sacrifices the Session cannot, 
underthe most favourable circumstances, 
reach any but a late termination. In 
the first place, I may say there are cer- 
tain Bills with respect to which the 
House perfectly understands it is the in- 
tention of the Government to submit 
them to the judgment of the House 
definitively, and therefore I need not 
dwell upon any of them. These are the 
Bills which have been through the 
Grand Committees, and the three Bills 
that are before the House—the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, the Tenants’ Compensa- 
tion Bill for England, and the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill for Scotland. The 
other Bills which we propose to proceed 
with are as follows. We think it of 
great importance to take the sense of 
the House on the National Debt Bill. 
We believe that any differences of opi- 
nion on the Bill are not differences of 
detail, requiring time to dispose of, but 
that may be dealt with in a single and 
probably not very long discussion. Then 
there is a Bill which is of great import- 
ance to a profession which is itself of 
the utmost weight and importance— 
namely, the Medical Bill; and I am en- 
couraged to hope with regard to that 
Bill the difference of opinion upon which 
is small, and we propose to proceed with 
it. With regard to Scotland, we pro- 
pose to proceed with the Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Scotland, in the belief 
that it is generally acceptable to those 
whom it more immediately concerns, 
and, that being so, we do not anticipate 
any very great difficulty in. its conduct 
through the House. I then come to 
Iris Bills. There is the Registration 
of Voters Bill; the Bill for pauper re- 
lief—which I have mentioned because, 
although it has not actually passed the 
House, it has gone through all its stages 
except the third reading, therefore may 
be considered as having all but passed ; 
the Bill for the re-organization of the 
Police Service; and there is also a Bill 
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which Her Majesty’s Government are 
anxious to introduce, which they think 
may probably be received with favour 
by the House—I mean a Bill for the 
promotion of tramways in Ireland. That 
is an announcement which contains the 
answer which I promised some time ago 
to give to my hon. Friend the Member 
for County Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry). 
Those are the Bills with respect to which 
we propose to proceed. With regard to 
the melancholy list of Bills that we will 
find it necessary, or at least that we 
think it our duty to the House at once 
to drop, the first of those is the Rivers 
Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill, 
and, second, the Ballot Act Continuance 
and Amendment Bill, with regard to 
which, of course, we shall place the 
general law as it now subsists in the 
Gontinuance Bill; but we shall get rid 
of the question of the amendment of the 
law. ‘The third is the Bill relating to 
Charitable Trusts, and the fourth the 
Bill relating to Scottish Universities. 
That is a Bill of very considerable im- 
portance, and its provisions are both 
weighty and beneficial; but it certainly 
touches some matters that are of a 
rather high nature, and which we should 
not think it justifiable to press on the 
House at a period of the Session when 
we could not have a reasonable chance 
of carrying it forward. Then there is a 
Bill which comes from the House of 
Lords, called the Representative Peers 
(Scotland) Bill, which I believe excited 
a good deal of difference of opinion, 
and we do not propose to proceed with 
it. There are two or three other Bills 
which we feel it necessary to drop, but, 
at the same time, which we drop with 
very great regret. One of them is the 
Bill for police superannuation, the second 
is the Bill relating to naval discipline, 
and the third is the Bill relating to Irish 
Sunday Closing, with respect to which, 
of course, we should place the present 
law in a general Continuance Act. With 
regard to these Bills, which are on dif- 
ferent grounds, I must express a very 
earnest hope, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or those who may be the Govern- 
ment, that it may be possible to bring 
them in at an early period next Session. 
Naval discipline ought not to continue 
in suspense, and the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill is one which largely inte- 
rests public opinion in Ireland, and it is 
very highly disagreeable to us to drop 
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it. The Police Superannuation Bill is 
a Bill of very great local importance for 
the healthiness and efficiency of the 
force on which we are dependent for the 
maintenance of civil order; but there 
are questions which it raises in relation 
to the charges imposed under it, with 
which it will not be in our power to 
grapple in the present Session. Those 
are the eight Bills we propose at once 
to drop, and I shall move for the dis- 
charge of the Orders for the further 
stages upon these Bills. There are 
three other measures, one of them not 
yet introduced, and two others that 
have been introduced, but have not 
made progress, with regard to which 
we wish to suspend our judgment for 
a time, and to form that judgment 
according to circumstances as they may 
present themselves perhaps 10 days or 
a fortnight hence. There is, first, the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Bill, 
dealing with a subject of great interest 
with regard to the education of that 
country, and the others are the Deten- 
tion in Hospitals Bill, and the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. In regard to 
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these measures, we ask the House to 
allow us a little time before arriving at 


a final decision. I think that the list I 
have given will be found to include all 
of what would be commonly considered 
the important Bills of the Government. 
Such a Bill as my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has referred 
to to-night in regard to railway pas- 
sengers will, as a matter of course, form 
part of the Budget, and Bills of that 
class I do not refer to in detail; but I 
have spoken of nearly a score of Bills, 
and these will, I think, dispose in the 
main of the subjects upon which, as far 
as the Government are concerned, the 
length of the Session may depend. But 
besides these Bills there are one or two 
points which I should wish to mention. 
It is necessary now to refer to the sub- 
ject of the Grand Committees. I need 
not refer to the particular nature of the 
pledge we gave ; but it was to this effect 
—that if we asked the House during 
the present Session to arrive at any new 
Resolutions with respect to these Com- 
mittees, it should be done in the course 
of the present month, when the House 
will be in full attendance and competent 
to deal with such matters of importance 
and comparative novelty. Now, we 
stand thus. I will not undertake to an- 
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ticipate at this moment what will take 
place with regard to the several Bills 
that have been before the Grand Com- 
mittees ; but it is our opinion, looking at 
the labours of these Committees, that they 
have proved to be in the present Ses- 
sion, and promise to be hereafter, a 
great success, and afford very material 
assistance to the House in the great 
work of maintaining, or perhaps I ought 
to say, with due respect, restoring its 
legislative efficiency, in enabling it to 
overtake the large and constantly in- 
creasing mass of work, which the neces- 
sities of the Empire require it to con- 
front. There are two courses which 
might be taken with regard to the 
Grand Committees—one, to propose an 
experimental renewal of them for the 
next Session only ; and another, to sub- 
mit to the House some plan of a general 
and more comprehensive character. I 
do not wish at present to enter upon the 
question which of these two courses is 
the better ; and it is quite plain that we 
could not submit at this time a plan ofa 
permanent nature with regard to Grand 
Committees, without setting aside the 
Legislative Business which we have in 
hand. That, I think, we should not be 
justified for a moment in contemplating, 
and, consequently, we do not intend to 
make any extended proposal at the pre- 
sent time. If such a proposal is to be 
made at any time, it must stand over for 
the present year. Then the question 
arises whether it would be wise to ad- 
vise the renewal of those Committees 
which we have had already. Now, Sir, 
undoubtedly, with the opinion we enter- 
tain about the working of the Grand 
Committees, it will be our duty to make 
proposals with that object. But pro- 
posals for a temporary and experimental 
renewal of the Grand Committees, if 
such should be the form in which we 
should ultimately think it wise to pro- 
ceed, clearly ought not to be made until 
we come nearer to the time when we can 
know what Business the House will have 
to do. The circumstances of last autumn 
were very peculiar. It so happened that 
a large number of important and prac- 
tical questions had to be thrown over for 
want of time, and we were able to see in 
the autumn what Grand Committees we 
should specially want and might make 
use of for the purpose of trying our ex- 
periment. As far as we can anticipate 
the legislation of next year, we do con- 
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template the introduction of certain 
Bills; and in a country like this the re- 
newal of the Grand Committee with 
respect to trade and such matters could 
hardly ever be out of place; but then, 
again, we may not be able to say, with 
respect to other matters, what measures 
it might be the duty of the Government 
to introduce next Session which might 
be found of such a nature as to fit them 
for the consideration of Grand Commit- 
tees. In fact, the experimental question 
with respect to next Session ought not 
to be considered piecemeal, but as a 
whole. It would be more satisfactory 
tothe House, and far better, that the 
subject should be reserved until we can 
see, if not upon a larger scale, yet, 
at all events, {for the coming Session, 
what is the exact amount of the pro- 
posals we should wish to make with a 
view to the greater despatch of the Public 
Business. I hope, therefore, that it will 
beunderstood, asfaras Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are concerned, that they have 
been confirmed in their favourable views 
of the working of these Grand or Stand- 
ing Committees as a means of expediting 
a large portion of the Business of the 
House by the experience which the pre- 
sent Session has afforded them, and they 
would consider it a breach of duty on 
their part were they to allow these Com- 
mitteestodrop. But they do not think that 
circumstances permit them at present to 
act either upon a large or upon a more 
contracted scale, either with a view to 
a permanent or great scheme, or with 
a view to another experimental trial ; 
and whatever course they may think 
proper to adopt, they think that the pro- 
per time to propose it will be when Par- 
liament has again been summoned to- 
gether after the Recess. Then comes the 
question as to what ought to be the course 
of procedure. There are many Members, 
undoubtedly, who have expressed their 
readiness that we should ask for what 
is called the whole time of the House. 
As far as Tuesdays and Wednesday are 
concerned, that is a proposal which we 
intend to make for the residue of the 
present Session. Mondays and Thurs- 
days are always in possession of the 
Government. Fridays are already in 
their possession as far as Morning Sit- 
tings are concerned, and we do not pro- 
pose to ask the House for the Evening 
Sittings on Fridays, for several con- 
siderations, One is, that it is not usual 
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for the Government to make that re- 
quest to the House. We are asking 
the House for Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days somewhat earlier than usual; but 
it is not usual to ask for Friday even- 
ings. We are very unwilling entirely 
to close the door, as far as the Rules of 
the House are concerned, against the 
introduction, at the option of indepen- 
dent Members, of subjects which they 
might deem of great practical and urgent 
importance. What we do earnestly hope 
is that, viewing the position in which 
the House is placed, independent Mem- 
bers will be disposed to waive for the 
remainder of the present Session—I 
make this appeal merely to their judg- 
ment and discretion — their right of 
pressing on the consideration of the 
House the discussion of subjects with 
regard to which they do not contemplate 
any immediate practical result. I do not 
mean subjects which contemplate legis- 
lation, because there may be subjects 
connected with the policy of the Govern- 
ment, for instance, which hon. Members 
may think it right to question, and they 
may find opportunities for doing so on 
these Friday evenings. On the other 
hand, if they do not take advantage of 
these Friday evenings, I hope the House 
will be inclined to allow those evenings 
to be turned to account by going into 
Committee of Supply. For the pre- 
sent, the only Motion I shall make 
will be a Motion for the discharge of 
certain Orders. With regard to ob- 
taining a larger proportion of the time 
of the House, the form of proceeding 
which I propose is this. ‘lo-morrow 
it is quite understood that matters will 
stand as they are. But on Wednes- 
day morning at 12 o’clock, if I find 
the proposal I now make is agreeable 
and suitable to the House in the cir- 
cumstances, I shall propose that Go- 
vernment Orders on Tuesdays and Wed- 
nesdays have precedence during the 
remainder of the Session, and in that 
case I believe it would be agreeable to 
the House if on Tuesdays the House 
were to meet at its usual hour, in lieu 
of meeting for a Morning Sitting, and 
then again for an Evening Sitting. With 
regard to the course of Business to be 
taken first, I would say one word on the 
state of the Civil Service Estimates. We 
are able to go on a little longer with 
Civil Service Estimates generally; but 
there are a very few Votes of a non-con- 
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tentious character, with respect to which 
it so happens that more money is re- 
quired, and on Thursday as the First 
Order of the Day—I believe it will con- 
stitute no material interruption to the 
present course of Business—we must 
ask for some money for these particular 
Votes. Further substantial progress with 
the Civil Service Estimates must be re- 
served for a future day. On Monday 
next we propose to take the Navy 
Estimates, and on Tuesday we propose 
to devote the first part of the evening 
to a Bill which I trust will then be in 
Committee—namely, the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill. On that point, how- 
ever, it is not for me to say how much 
longer time the House may think it 
proper to take in discussing the remain- 
ing clauses of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill; but I am unwilling to contem- 
plate the possibility that that Bill will 
not be out of Committee several days 
short of Tuesday week. Assuming that 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill will 
have got into Committee on Tuesday 
evening, we shall propose to break 
off the consideration of that Bill at 
about 10 or half past’ 10 oclock, in 
order to allow of the resumption of the 
adjourned debate on the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) on the subject of the payment 
of a certain amount of money as a con- 
tribution to the expenses of the warlike 
operations in Egypt. That, Sir, is as 
much asI can say at present with re- 
gard to the exact course of Business, it 
being understood that the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill and the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bills for England and Scotland form the 
substance of the engagement we are 
bound first to redeem, as far as carrying 
them through Committee is concerned. 
I have but a few words to add. With 
regard to the Bills of private Members, 
the Government have no choice but to 
say that it is impossible that they should 
be able to discharge the duties under 
which they themselves lie, and, at the 
same time, offer any accommodation to 
those Members who have Bills before 
the House. Those Bills, I am sorry to 
say, are generally in an extremely back- 
ward state; but, backward or forward, 
we are not able to depart from the 
arrangement I have now sketched out, 
for the purpose of allowing those Bills 
to be promoted, should the House be 
prepared to make to us the gift of time 
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for which we ask. I said at the outset 
that this was not a brilliant prospect; 
and I think that if hon. Gentlemen will 
think well in their own minds and con- 
sider the number of days that the Cor. 
rupt Practices Bill has taken in Com- 
mittee, and the probability that it may 
still require a few more days, and the 
work tc be done on the Tenants’ Compen- 
sation Bill and upon the Bills which have 
come back from the Grand Committees, 
and then the measures which I have 
stated it is our intention to proceed with, 
they will see that there isa good deal 
of legislative work in prospect. I speak 
on the 9th of July. And although the 
number of days allotted to Supply in the 
present Session down to the present date 
has been very considerable, yet the 
Business of Supply, like other Business, 
grows and extends. Then it so happens 
that there are one or two questions of 
public importance, involving our policy 
abroad, that will have to be discussed in 
Supply. It would, therefore, be sanguine 
to say that less than eight or nine days 
would suffice to do what remains to be 
done. I do not like to enter into minute 
computations. ‘To those who are expe- 
rienced in the Business of the House, I 
think it is quite plain that we have much 
to do, and that we cannot, in circum- 
stances the most favourable, hope for 
an early deliverence from our labours. 
I hope, however, that the House will 
think that we have made a reason- 
able contribution towards the attain- 
ment of that happy period by the eight 
measures which we now propose to 
abandon; and I would, in the first in- 
stance, move that the Order of the Day 
for the Rivers Conservancy Bill be dis- 
charged. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of the Rivers Conservancy and 
Floods Prevention Bill be read and dis- 
charged.” —( Jr. Gladstone.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I cannot say that the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman has been altogether 
comfortable as regards the prospects of 
Business. The right hon. Gentleman 
has frankly told us that there are eight 
Bills which he proposes at once to strike 
off the Order Book altogether. But, 
having taken that course, the right hon. 
Gentleman has accumulated no less than 
14 measures which he hopes to proceed 
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with. I must say it is hardly likely 
that we shall see our way, in an ordi- 
nary Session, to dispose of those mea- 
sures. From my own experience of the 
conduct of the Business of this House, 
Iam bound to say that Ministers rather 
fall into an error in trying to keep too 
much on the Order Book, and retaining 
it there too long. I have not the least 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman 
will do his best to get the whole of the 
14measures through. But, looking to 
the character and magnitude of some of 
these Bills, I venture to think that he 
will find it a difficult task. However, 
with regard to those he proposes to 
drop, I suppose he will be altogether 
justified. I would venture, however, to 
say a word with regard to Saturday 
Sittings. We are now making the Go- 
vernment masters of the whole time of 
the House, excepting on Friday evenings, 
and I think we have aright to demand 
that they shall not impose upon us the 
burden of Saturday Sittings. I mean 
Saturday Sittings for the purpose of 
legislation and bond fide work, because 
sometimes, at the end of a Session, a 
Money Bill requires to be passed through, 
when the House will sit for an hour or 
two; but Saturday Sittings for the pur- 
pose of legislation are an intolerable 
burden, and I take this opportunity of 
entering a caveat against them. Then, 
with regard to the Estimates, I shall be 
glad to know what the Votes are which 
are non-contentious ; but I must express 
some little doubt as to the prudence of 
beginning on Tuesday a discussion on 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill and 
breaking it off about half-past 10. I 
do not think that course will be condu- 
cive to the saving of time. The right 
hon. Gentleman has not committed him- 
self to any date, but I hope he does not 
contemplate keeping us here till all 
these 14 measures are passed, and all 
the Estimates are voted ; but if he does, 
Iam afraid it will be very long indeed. 
What I would suggest is, that when we 
have made a little further progress in 
the course of another week or two, he 
should take courage and sacrifice a few 
more measures. I quite understand what 
the right hon. Gentleman has indicated 
with regard to the discussion of ques- 
tions of policy in Committee of Supply. 
He contemplates that we shall have an 
opportunity of discussing questions in 
regard to Egypt, South Africa, India, 
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and also the very important question in 
regard to education. 

Mr. RICHARD said, that ifthe Welsh 
Intermediate Education Bill should not 
be passed this Session there would be in 
Wales deep, general, and bitter disap- 
pointment. Last Monday the Prime 
Minister gave a positive assurance that 
the Government did not intend to aban- 
don the Bill. Wales had given the 
present Government a very loyal and all 
but unanimous support. He much feared 
that if this Bill were abandoned the effect 
would be to produce general discontent, 
and a feeling that, for their loyalty, the 
Welsh people had been unworthily re- 
quited by very shabby treatment. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Prime 
Minister to use his influence with the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) to induce him to withdraw 
his Resolution on the franchise, which 
no doubt was very interesting, but was 
of a purely abstract character, in order 
that he (Mr. Dawnay) might proceed 
with his Resolution with reference to 
the state of affairs in Zululand. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
propose to withdraw his excellent Reso- 
lution in favour of a Resolution refer- 
ring to Zululand. He knew his Motion 
would not, after one evening’s discussion, 
be accepted; but he meant to ask the 
House to project itself into the future. 
After the appeal of the Prime Minister 
he felt that he had only one thing to do, 
and that was to say that, so far as he 
was concerned, he would not interfere in 
any way with the course of Public Busi- 
ness by pressing the Resolution which 
stood in hisname. He trusted the hon. 
Member for the North Riding (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay) would follow his (Mr. Labou- 
chere’s) excellent example, instead of 
bringing on some wild-cat Resolution 
about Zululand. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the Secretary for War had promised 
an early opportunity to discuss the Re- 
serves Vote and the Medical Vote, and 
he hoped the noble Lord would redeem 
his promise. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, he con- 
curred in the regret expressed by the 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. 
Richard) at the abandonment of the 
Welsh Education Bill, which might have 
been passed with a comparatively short 
discussion, and the abandonment of 
which would be received with great dis- 
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appointment in Wales. Welsh Members 
would be very glad to sit on a Saturday 
to proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he hoped 
the Prime Minister would kindly con- 
sider the possibility of giving an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of his Motion 
on the subject of emigration from Ire- 
land. The right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that under any circumstances this 
was a matter of paramount importance ; 
but, after the recent action of the 
American Government, it might be con- 
sidered to have acquired the character 
of urgency. He did not wish in any 
way to hamper the Prime Minister; but 
he trusted that an opportunity might 
be afforded of discussing the question, 
either upon the Estimates or in any 
other form in which it might be most 
convenient to the Government. If the 
right hon. Gentleman granted facilities 
for this discussion, he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
was quite ready to forego proceeding 
with his Resolution calling attention to 
the shortcomings of the Government. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, said, he would 
remind the House that the Arrears Act 
passed last year, gave a certain sum of 
money for Irish emigration. He ima- 
gined that the money was nearly all 
spent, and he wished to bring before his 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
the fact that if nothing was done this 
Session all assisted emigration must 
cease—which, to his mind, would be a 
misfortune—because he believed much 
good had been done by it; and by 
no persons could such a decision be 
heard with so much regret and lamenta- 
tion asthe unfortunate people themselves. 
He understood his hon. Friend to say 
that Bills were to be brought forward 
for the extension of tramways in Ire- 
land, and he was exceedingly glad to 
hear it; but he hoped they were not to 
suppose that nothing was to be done for 
emigration. As to South Africa, he 
would reiterate his conviction that the 
House would not be fulfilling its duty of 
taking its share in important Imperial 
questions without some discussion on 
that subject before the end of the Ses- 
sion. They were, of course, all aware 
that very little time remained; and on 
that ground he would avoid asking for 
a debate on a special Motion for South 
Africa, and would content himself with 
a discussion on the Vote. He hoped, 
however, that the Vote would be brought 
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on at a sufficiently early hour to admit 
of a real discussion taking place. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought the 
House would agree with the right hon, 
Gentleman in postponing the question 
of reviving the Grand Committees. He 
trusted that on Friday evenings, after 
the Motions, operative Supply might be 
set down, and not Bills which had no 
chance of passing this Session. He 
should also like to know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter intended to complete the Committee 
on the Tenants’ Compensation Bill be- 
fore he took the Report on the Corrupt 
Practices Bill ? 

Mr. RYLANDS reminded the House 
that the state of Supply at the present 
time was extremely unsatisfactory. Tho 
total number of Votes in the Army, Navy, 
and Civil Services Estimates was 193, 
and of these upwards of 140 had yet to 
to be passed. He thought Supply ought 
to have precedence over any Bill, except 
the Corrupt Practices and the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bills, and those coming 
from the Grand Committees. If the 
Government still retained the idea of 
pressing forward some of the Bills of 
secondary importance which had been 
mentioned, the result must be either 
that those Bills would be very inade- 
quately discussed, or Supply would be 
driven into a corner, or the convenience 
of Members would be seriously inter- 
fered with by the prolongation of the 
Session. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
that the Scotch and English Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bills would be taken 
nearly together for the sake of facilitat- 
ing the discussion. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, it would 
be inconvenient for Members interested 
in the Agricultural Holdings Bill to 
return from the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s show at York next Tuesday 
for the sake of a discussion which would 
be broken off so early as half-past 10 
o’clock. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he was rather 
dissatisfied with the arrangement with 
regard to the Motion he had on the 
Paper, inasmuch as he had withdrawn 
it at a time when, if he had persisted 
with it, the Government would probably 
have been defeated. But he did so on 
the strict understanding that an oppor- 
tunity for discussing it would be given 
before the 11th of July. He hoped, 
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therefore, he was not to be put off with 
only the fragment of a night. As to the 
Congo, he trusted that if a Treaty were 
come to it would be laid on the Table 
during the Session, and that an oppor- 
tunity would be given for its discussion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
hoped that if the National Debt Bill 
were proceeded with it would be brought 
on at an early period. He was quite 
certain, from what he had heard, that 
that Bill would not pass through the 
House without great discussion and op- 
position. He wished also to refer to the 
question of emigration, and he hoped 
the Prime Minister would give no time 
to the discussion of that question in the 
direction of increasing it. At present he 
believed there were not at all too many 
people in Ireland, and a great deal of la- 
bour was wanted which could not be ob- 
tained. He hoped, however, the result 
of the Tramways Bill would be to secure 
employment for the people who were 
ready to work. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Prime Minister seemed to be under the 
impression that the Local Government 
Board (Scotland) Bill would not be op- 
posed. That was a mistake. It would 
receive the greatest opposition, not only 
from several of the Scotch Members, but 
from himself. He could also entirely 
confirm what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who spoke last with regard to 
the National Debt Bill. He had no 
doubt that that Bill would provoke much 
opposition ; but he thought it would be 
very unwise to break off the discussion 
on the Agricultural Tenants’ Compen- 
sation Bill in the middle of the night. 
Perhaps the Prime Minister would say 
what Votes he considered non-conten- 
tious? He thought it would also be ad- 
visable to fix a day for their considera- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLWYWN said, the Prime 
Minister had not said that it was deter- 
mined to abandon the Bill dealing with 
education in Wales; and he very strongly 
appealed to him, in his reconsideration 
of the measure, that he would allow it 
to be one of the measures to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he under- 
stood that in 10 days or a fortnight the 
Prime Minister would state whether he 
would proceed with the Bill referred to 
by the hon. Member who last spoke, 
and he suggested that it would be de- 
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sirable to have the Bill introduced and 
circulated in the meantime. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It has been said, 
Sir, by my hon. Friend behind me, that 
Tuesday would be an inconvenient day 
for the discussion of the Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill, and I think that we had 
better allow the arrangements for Tues- 
day week to stand over for further con- 
sideration, with the view to suit the 
convenience of hon. Members as far 
as possible. It may be found con- 
venient to divide the day, and have a 
Morning Sitting. With respect to the 
demands of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow), I am obliged to con- 
test entirely what he has said. It is 
really not reasonable to ask that an 
entire night should be voted to the fur- 
ther consideration of the question of 
Indian Finance, unless the hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared to sit here until Christ- 
mas. With regard to Zululand, I un- 
derstand the obstacle in the way of 
discussing the matter has been removed 
by the spontaneous action of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). ‘he hon. and gallant Baronet 
the Member for Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) has asked me whether we can 
give opportunities for the discussion of 
the Recruiting and Medical Votes. As 
to that, we shall do the best we can. 
We are, however, committed to finish 
the Corrupt Practices Bill in Committee, 
and then it is proposed to carry through 
the two Tenants’ Compensation Bills. 
When that part of our work is done we 
shall have every disposition to give time 
to bring on this important and interest- 
ing question in Supply. With regard 
to Welsh education, if the noble Lord 
(Viscount Emlyn) will communicate with 
my right hon. Friend about the produc- 
tion of the Bill, that will be the most 
convenient course. The Bill is, I be- 
lieve, prepared and ready for introduc- 
tion; but whether its introduction would 
be convenient at the present moment I 
will not undertake to say. I am bound 
to say, however, that I myself am ex- 
tremely anxious for a Bill of that kind 
to pass; but this one contains very 
complicated provisions, involving a great 
deal of novelty, and I cannot think we 
ought to pass a Bill of that kind without 
sufficient discussion; and, therefore, the 
question will be how much time the 
House can give in that direction before 
it is completely exhausted. With re- 
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gard to emigration, I quite feel that hon. 
Gentlemen ought to have an opportunity 
of testing the feeling of the House upon 
it, and the question of the Tramway 
Bill for Ireland will probably afford 
such an opportunity. If not, I shall be 
ready to revert to the subject on a future 
day. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
has also something to say on that sub- 
ject; but he does ‘not intend to make a 
statement at the present moment. Then, 
I have been asked whether it is in- 
tended to have the Committee on the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill before the 
Report on the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
and I think that we should. I cannot 
give absolute pledges on the subject ; 
but that is what we shall aimat. As to 
the question of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow) with regard to 
Congo, the hon. Member may depend 
upon it that if there be any Treaty—and 
I cannot throw any light on the proba- 
bility of there being such a Treaty— 
we shall lose no time in bringing it 
under the notice of the House, so that 
the House may have an opportunity of 
pronouncing an opinion upon it. I have 
taken due note of what has been said 
about the Local Government (Scotland) 
Bill and the National Debt Bill; but I 
do not think it would become me to 
enter upon either of these subjects at 
the present time, when the question be- 
fore usis the discharge of certain Orders. 
With regard to the non-contentious 
Votes, before the time comes my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
will endeavour to make a statement 
with respect to them, ard I have no 
doubt he will be able to do so. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked when the; 


text of the Italian Treaty would be laid 
on the Table ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, there was one 
important Bill relating to Scotland which 
the Prime Minister did not mention in 


the list of measures which he said it was ; 


the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with this Session. It was the Burgh 
Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, and 
he was sure the Scottish Members would 
be glad to hear from the Prime Minister 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to pass that Bill during the 
present Session. There was another Bill 
which he should like the Government to 


go on with, and that was the Bill for | 


the amendment of the Education Act of 
Scotland. With regard to the Local Go- 


Mr, Gladstone 
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vernment Board (Scotland) Bill, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) that, so far from 
there being any opposition to that mea- 
sure among Scottish Members on the 
Liberal side of the House, the more they 
considered it the better they liked it, 
and he was very glad that the Govern. 
ment had decided to proceed with it. 

Mr. R. POWER said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member for County Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) in the protest he 
made against any more time and money 
of the House being given to the helping 
of Irish emigration. He regretted, how- 
ever, that the same hon. Member did 
not see his way to join the Irish Mem. 
bers on that side of the House when on 
three or four occasions they tried to re- 
duce the money, the using of which he 
now thought was so injurious. He 
wished to ask the Prime Minister what 
had become of the Union Officers’ (Ire. 
land) Bill? Did he propose to massacre 
also the first legislative effort of the 
junior Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he wished to ask the Prime Minister 
whether he could not hold out some 
hopes that several important subjects 
which were not in the shape of Bills 
should receive attention before the 
Session closed? The first of these was 
the existing condition of India, and the 
proposed legislation in that part of the 
Empire. Her Majesty’s Government had 
afforded the House no satisfactory infor- 
mation with respect to those matters, 
and all that had been ascertained was 
that India was gradually going from 
bad to worse. He thought, therefore, 
that it was very important that Govern- 
ment should give some early opportunity 
of discussing the disastrous results of 
their policy in that country. Another 
subject was the condition of South Africa, 
where a serious change of policy had 
recently taken place. The Government 
had abandoned their intention of send- 
ing out a High Commissioner, and had 
decided to receive Commissioners from 
the Boers instead. That, he thought, 
should be made the subject of discus- 
sion, as it doubtless had an important 
bearing upon affairs in the Transvaal. 
There were other questions of great im- 
portance to the trade and commerce of 
this country which were likely to be ex- 
cluded from Parliament—such as French 
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aggression upon Madagascar, the Congo, 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, all of which, 
although the names might be strange 
and unfamiliar, affected our trade and 
commerce much more than any of the 
Bills before the House. Then there was 
the question of the annexation of New 
Guinea and the adjacent Islands, which 
was of the utmost importance to our 
Australian Colonies and the development 
of their trade. Yet nothing had, up to 
the present, been said about it. The 
home question of housing the poor was 
also of the greatest importance. That, 
owing to the influence of the Government 
over the hon. Member who was to have 
brought it forward, had been postponed ; 
but he would urge upon the Government 
that the housing of the poor was a sub- 
ject of much greater importance than the 
long, tedious, and impracticable scheme 
now before the House. He wished to 
make one very brief protest against the 
management of Business by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He could not help 
thinking that it was very unfortunate 
that the Tenants’ Compensation Bill had 
been made to yield to the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill, as it was very necessary that 
the former Bill should be sent to the 
Upper House in ample time to allow 
of full discussion. He trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would see their 
way to devote some attention to the 
subjects he had referred to before the 
Session closed. 

CoroneL KING-HARMAN regretted 
that the Government had also massacred 
another important Irish measure—the 
Sunday Closing Bill. That measure was 
looked forward to with pleasure by all 
classes in Ireland. [Mr. Catran: No, 
no.| He (Colonel King-Harman) in- 
sisted that it was a Bill called for loudly 
by all classes in Ireland. He hoped, 
therefore, that the Government would 
— its decision regarding that 

ill. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, that 
he had not intended addressing the 
House until the Prime Minister actually 
moved that the Order for the Sunday 
Closing (Ireland) Bill be discharged. 
But as his hon. and gallant Friend 
opposite (Colonel King-Harman) had 
introduced the subject, he must not 
hesitate to supplement his remarks, and 
to enter as strong a protest as he pos- 
sibly could against the conduct of the 
Government in respect to this Bill. In- 
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deed, he felt so strongly about the con- 
duct of the Government, that he should 
have to be careful lest his feelings 
caused him to say something which he 
might afterwards regret. This Sunday 
Closing Bill for Ireland had been taken 
up by the Government at the instance of 
deputations representing every class in 
the community, which waited upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland before the opening of 
Parliament, -and his action was sup- 
ported by the most unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion from the districts affected 
which had ever proceeded from the in- 
habitants likely to be affected by a 
social measure. The Bill passed through 
the House of Lords without a Division 
very early in the Session, and this, 
coupled with the fact that the Irish Go- 
vernment pledged itself to pass the Bill, 
caused the mind of its supporters to be 
quite easy. They took no pains to get 
a private measure of a similar nature 
through the House, and here was the 
result. Why, the Government had placed 
the supporters of this measure in the 
position of the historical donkeys which 
were coaxed over their journey by carrots 
being judiciously held to their noses. 
[‘*No, no!” ] Well he certainly felt 
himself in that position. The conduct 
of the Government was a direct breach 
of faith with the supporters of the Bill. 
On the 27th of April last, replying to a 
deputation of Irish Members, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland used these words— 
“The Irish Government could never acqui- 
esce in the Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Bill not being passed into law this Session.” 
There could be no firmer pledge than 
that ; and yet the Government came and 
announced the throwing over of the 
Bill. Now, he must state, in the most 
emphatic manner, that he acquitted his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland of any chage of mind on this 
subject. He was convinced that the 
right hon. Gentleman was of the same 
mind still. But other influences in the 
Government had prevailed. He must 
point out that, in this matter, the Go- 
vernment were teaching a very bad 
lesson to their Irish Supporters. He, 
himself, had hitherto been one of the 
firmest and closest supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Many of the 
strongest supporters of the Bill were 
among the supporters of the Govern- 
ment, and from the principal opponents 
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of the measure the Government received | 
nothing but opposition. The hon. and | 


learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) and the hon. Member for Louth 
(Mr. Callan) were opponents of the Go- 
vernment; but the Government now 
played into the hands of those hon. 
Gentlemen, and they were throwing 
their own followers overboard. He sup- 
posed it was too late to induce the 
Prime Minister to go on with the Bill; 
but, at any rate, he would supplement 
the appeal made by the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite. 

Mr. GLADSTONE explained that the 
existing Act would be continued. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought that 
the Government had adopted a very 
reasonable course in this matter, and 
hoped that the Government would not 
facilitate measures being brought for- 
ward on Saturdays by private Mem- 
bers. 

CotoneL NOLAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would next Session take the matter 
of Sunday Olosing entirely into their 
own hands. He was very glad to see 
that the Government intended to bring 
in a Bill to establish tramways in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. STEVENSON protested against 
Sunday Closing being described as the 
‘‘fad”’ of a private Member. It was 
the demand of great numbers of the 
people of the country. If there was not 
any progress to be made with the Irish 
Bill this Session, he hoped they would 
give facilities to pass the cognate mea- 
sure relating to this side of the Channel. 

Mr. CORRY said, he could not be 
regarded as a consistent supporter of 
Her Majesty’s Government; but he 
should say he heard with very much 
regret the announcement that the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill was to be aban- 
doned for this year, after the various 
representations made by the Chief Secre- 
tary that there was no chance of the 
Bill being dropped. That step would 
cause immense discontent and dissatis- 
faction among his constituents. He 
trusted, however, that the measure would 
be again brought in early next Session 
and passed into law. 

Mr. MAC IVER wished to know the 
intentions of the Government with re- 
gard to the Bankruptcy Bill. He hoped 
that the House would have timely 
— when the Bill was to come before 
them. 


Wr. J. N. Richardson 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said his hon, 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr, 
Buchanan) had asked whether the Go. 
vernment intendéd to proceed with the 
Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) 
Bill, and he wished to repeat the ques. 
tion, although, as far as he was con. 
cerned, he hoped the Bill would be at 
once abandoned. It was a Bill of up. 
wards of 600 clauses, many containing a 
great deal of contentious matter, and it 
would be utterly futile to endeavour to 
proceed with it at this late period of the 
Session. With regard to the Local Go. 
vernment Board (Scotland) Bill, how- 
ever, that was a measure which the 
majority of the Scotch Members highly 
approved of; and he trusted the Go- 
vernment would endeavour to pass it 
this Session. It was down for second 
reading for next Monday, when he was 
afraid there was little chance of its being 
reached ; and he would suggest that it 
should be set down for Tuesday, on 
which day there would be a very good 
chance for it. 

Sir OHARLES W. DILKE, in the 
absence of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, hoped 
that the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
(Mr. Mac Iver) would take an oppor- 
tunity of consulting his right hon. Friend 
on the Bankruptcy Bill. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he rose 
to support the request of the hon. Men- 
ber for Edinburgh that they might be 
favoured with some information with 
regard to the Education (Scotland) Bill 
as well as the Police Bill. The Educa- 
tion Bill was a small one, and he be- 
lieved it was generally acceptable to 
Scotch Members, and also was a Bill 
that was anxiously looked forward to 
by many people in Scotland. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would state what 
their intentions were with regard to 
it. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that while the Govern- 
ment believed the Police Bill to be one 
of great importance, he feared that if 
many parts of it were made contentious, 
the measure could not be passed this 
year, and they should be obliged to drop 
it. The case of the Education Bill, how- 
ever, was materially different. That was 
a comparatively small measure, and he 
could not think that it would be the 
subject of much argument. It was the 
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intention of the Government to proceed 
with that Bill. 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
with regard to the remarks of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Lord Advocate, 
so far as he was concerned, his objection 
to the Police Bill only applied to a few 
clauses specially affecting his own con- 
stituency. If the Lord Advocate would 
withdraw those clauses, which had no 
necessary connection with the Bill itself, 
he did not see why the rest of the Bill, 
with the co-operation of the Scotch 
Members, should not go through this 
Session, even although its length was 
so extended, because the majority of the 
Amendments ought not to occupy much 


time. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, the 
question ought to be how to press for- 
ward the legislation which was most 
desirable for the country and most bene- 
ficial to the majority. He would say a 
word as to the Irish measure. Let no 
one complain of him, an English Mem- 
ber, for mentioning an Irish Bill, for 
the greater part of their time for many 
years had been devoted to Irish mea- 
sures. Anything which tended to the 
amelioration of Irish misery and distress 
nust be matter of the highest import- 
ance.’ The House had heard a great 
deal about Irish landlords. But the 
amount of money taken by Irish land- 
lords from the people of Ireland was 
small compared with that which had 
been swallowed by the Irish publicans. 
It was proved that the Bill passed by 
late Government had saved the Irish 
people £3,000,000. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Baronet was not entitled to go into the 
merits of the question. 

Mr. OALLAN said, notwithstanding 
the interest which the hon. Baronet pro- 
fessed to take in Irish poverty, he (Mr. 
Callan) could not help remarking that 
the other night the hon. Baronet came 
down to the House and waited up until 
4 o'clock in the morning to prevent 
the Irish Members doing something to 
relieve Irish poverty. The hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel King-Harman) 
called the Registration Bill a Party Bill. 
He was not surprised at the hon. and 
gallant Member opposing the Bill, as it 
was well known a proper registration of 
voters would make his own seat for the 
county of Dublin exceedingly insecure. 
As to the speech of the hon. Member 
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for Belfast (Mr. Corry), he wished to say 
that he spoke in the presence of the 
two Representatives of Dublin, the two 
Representatives of Limerick, the two 
Representatives of Waterford, and the 
two Representatives of Cork, and these 
four cities were all opposed to the 
extension of the Act to them. As to 
the Union Officers’ Bill, he hoped it 
would pass, as it was a Bill for the 
benefit of a very well deserving class. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, there was no 
doubt, that notwithstanding all that had 
been said, that there was in Dublin at 
least a very strong feeling against the 
extension of the Sunday Closing Act 
to that City. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he differed with 
the hon. Member (Mr. M. Brooks). In 
his opinion the feeling of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of Dublin ran 
counter to what the hon. Gentleman 
had said, and in favour of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Ofer 
NAVAL DISCIPLINE AND ENLISTMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL [ZLords}. 
| BILL 241.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘' That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing be discharged.” 

Sm JOHN HAY said, that in his 
opinion, and in the opinion of the vast 
number of naval officers he had con- 
sulted, the Bill was not one which, in 
its present shape, would be of any 
advantage to the Navy, and he was 
excessively glad that the Bill was not 
to be proceeded with. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


POLICE BILL.—[Bitx 106.] 
(Mr. Hibbert, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, 
The Lord Advocate.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for the Second Read- 








ing be discharged.” 
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Cotonet ALEXANDER said, that 
the statement made by the Prime Mi- 
nister on this subject would be received 
with great regret by the Police in Great 
Britain. It would have been better not 
to have brought forward the Bill at all 
than not to press it toa conclusion. In 
the case of the Scottish Police there was 
no superannuation at all. He hoped, 
however, that the Bill would be men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech of next 
Session, and pressed forward early. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped that, on account of the opposition 
the Bill had encountered, it would be 
introduced early next Session, so as to 
allow of the questions it raised being 
thoroughly threshed out. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said he 
was glad of the opportunity to express his 
extreme regret that the Bill would not 
be passed this Session. It was due in 
justice to the Police Force of the United 
Kingdom. But, unfortunately, it had 
encountered such a strong combination 
of violent opposition from the side of 
the House to which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman belonged, that the Govern- 
ment, seeing no chance of its passing, had 
no alternative but to withdraw it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—-0.——_ 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 6th July. | 
| SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Miscellaneous. 

Clause 41 (Punishment of bribery or 
treating committed in houses open for 
refreshment). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had promised to 
make a statement in regard to Clauses 
41 and 42. Having considered the 
matter he had come to the conclusion 
that it would be better to withdraw 
both of these clauses, the first of which 
rendered any person occupying premises 
kept open for public refreshments and 
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entertainment in which any intoxicating 
liquor was sold, liable to indictment 
or summary conviction for illegal prac- 
tices if he permitted any act which con- 
stituted bribery or treating within the 
meaning of the Act. Clause 42 involved 
the forfeiture of the licence by any per. 
son licensed to sell intoxicating liquors, 
when proved guilty of suffering either 
bribery or treating to be committed on 
his premises. The object of these 
clauses was to transfer the power of 
dealing with these offences from the 
Election Judges to the licensing autho- 
rity, who at present had the sole power 
of dealing with a person carrying ona 
business of this nature for an infringe- 
ment of the licence, and of exercising 
and controlling power over the mode in 
which the business was carried on. Of 
course, it would be necessary, in the 
first instance, before any action could 
be taken, that there should be a report 
from the Election Judge. In the event 
of any person being convicted after he 
had been reported, the licensing autho- 
rities would take into consideration all 
the circumstances of the case, and would 
have the same powers as the Election 
Judge. He found it would be necessary 
to modify Clauses 41 and 42 for the pur- 
pose of substituting the licensing autho- 
rity for the Election Court or the Special 
Commissioners, and he proposed to in- 
troduce a new clause on the Report. He 
would place the new clause upon the 
Paper as soon as it was possible, and, of 
course, he would afford ample time for 
the consideration of the question before 
he asked the Committee to pass the 
clause. He hoped this course would 
have the effect of removing the oppo- 
sition which had been raised to the 
clause. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 41 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCOK said, 
he had placed an Amendment upon the 
Paper to leave out in the first part of 
the clause the words ‘‘ premises kept 
open for public refreshment,” in order 
to insert the words ‘“ used either solely 
or partially for supplying refreshments, 
or for pleasurable resort and entertain- 
ment, &c.”” He was glad to hear the 
statement which had been made by the 
Attorney General, and, as he entirely 
acquiesced in the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he would not 
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press the Amendment, which he had 
only placed on the Paper as an act 
of justice to a particular class of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was not in a 
position to state what course it would 
be desirable to take in the matter, until 
he had an opportunity of seeing what 
the new clause was. He confessed, how- 
ever, that he did not understand why 
they should stigmatize a particular occu- 
pation or business in this way; and, 
therefore, he wanted to see how far it 
was intended to carry legislation in this 
direction. He thought it would be better 
todeal with the matterthrough the Licens- 
ing Court, rather than through the Elec- 
tion Court or the Special Commissioner. 
As to Clause 42, he was of opinion that 
it was altogether wrong. He would not, 
however, discuss the matter now, but 
would defer any observations he had to 
make until the new clause was brought 


up. 

Fem HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
thought no one ought to object to the 
course which the Attorney General pro- 
posed to take. There were strong ob- 
jections to these clauses in their present 
form, and it would be better to save the 
time of the Committee by withdrawing 
them now, in order that a modified 
clause might be brought up on the Re- 

ort. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he hoped 
that, in bringing up the new clause, the 
Attorney General would take inte con- 
sideration the Amendment he (Mr. Tom- 
linson) had proposed to move—namely, 
the omission of the words “suffers to 
take place,”’ with the view of inserting 
the words ‘‘ knowingly permits.’”’ The 
object of that Amendment was to re- 
quire that any act constituting bribery 
or treating within the meaning of the 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Acts should 
have been done with the permission, 
knowingly, of the occupier of the pre- 
mises, 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consider 
all the Amendments which had been 
placed on the Paper; and he thanked 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) for postponing his observations 
until the new clause was brought up. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 42 (Forfeiture of licence by 


person licensed to sell intoxicating 
YOL. COLXXXI._ [rnrrp sErrzs. | 
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liquors when quilty of committing or 
suffering bribery or treating on his pre- 
mises). 

Question, ‘“‘That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 

Clause 43 (Removal of incapacity on 
proof that it was procured by perjury) 
agreed to. 


Clause 44 (Amendment of law as to 
polling districts and polling places). 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
adoption of this clause would materially 
increase the expense of an election. In 
Ireland there had been no complaint of 
the present system. He believed the 
practice there was to divide the county 
into Petty Sessional districts, consti- 
tuting each one into a polling place; 
and he thought that was a most efficient 
and a most convenient mode of proceed- 
ing. He believed that the extension of 
this clause to the boroughs in Ireland 
would occasion a great deal of confu- 
sion; and he, therefore, trusted that it 
would be modified. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
ther the Attorney General accepted the 
Amendment which the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had placed on the Paper for extending 
the operation of the clause to boroughs 
as well as to counties ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Amendment 
had not been moved. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN remarked that 
as the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) was not present to 
move the Amendment, he (Mr. J. Cowen) 
would move it instead. He had under- 
stood that the Attorney General had 
made an agreement with the hon. Mem- 
ber in regard to certain Amendments by 
which he had undertaken to deal with 
them himself; and it was scarcely fair, 
as far as the Committee were concerned, 
that that understanding should be de- 
parted from, because the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton did not happen to 
be present. The object of the Amend- 
ment was to meet the case of large 
borough constituencies; and in the ab- 
sence of the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton he begged to propose the 
Amendment which appeared in that hon. 
Member’s name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 30, 
line 3, after “county,” insert ‘ and 
borough.” —( Mr. J. Cowen.) 


2E [ Seventeenth Night. ] 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not intend 
to be discourteous to the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) ; 
but he thought both the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) would 
seo that the Amendment could have no 
result if it were inserted here. The 
effect of inserting it would be to pro- 
vide that every county should be divided 
into polling districts, and that separate 
polling places should be assigned to 
each district, no matter how small the 
borough constituency might be—for 
instance, the borough of Portarlington 
and various other small Irish boroughs 
which had never hitherto been divided 
into polling districts would have, in 
future, to be divided, and separate 
polling stations provided. It was a 
very different thing in regard to a 
county ; but in the case of small boroughs 
it was quite unnecessary to divide them, 
and the only effect would be to impose 
a large additional expense upon the 
candidate. 

Mr. CALLAN said, they had now 
abolished the employment of cars, and 
it would be necessary in such a borough 
as Drogheda, which extended for more 
than five miles into the county of Louth, 
to have various polling districts. He 
knew that in one part of the borough 
there were about 80 voters resident who 
were at least five miles from the centre 
of the borough; and as it would be im- 
possible in future to provide them with 
carriages these voters would be obliged 
to walk to the polling place, a distance 
of from three to five miles, in order to 
vote. The case of Galway was a similar 
one, and in that instance they would 
oblige many of the voters to walk a dis- 
tance of more than five miles. He, there- 
fore, hoped the Attorney General would 
promise on the Report to see whether 
this difficulty in regard to some of the 
Irish constituencies could not be re- 
moved. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would consider 
the matter both in regard to Ireland 


and England; but the two cases of Gal- 


way and Drogheda, mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman, were separate and 
special cases. If there were any other 
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exceptional cases in which the borough 
was not divided into wards, if any hon. 
Member would call attention to it he 
would see what provision ought to be 
made. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he had only men- 
tioned Galway and Drogheda; but he 
believed there were other cases. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN remarked, 
that in England there were boroughs 
similarly situated—such, for instance, as 
Morpeth. He would not, however, press 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LEWIS moved, in line 7, to leave 
out ‘‘ three,’”’ and insert ‘‘ seven.” Tho 
object of the Amendment, which stood 
on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), was to 
provide that, whenever it was reasonable 
and practicable, every elector resident in 
a county should have a_ polling place 
within a distance not exceeding seven 
miles from his residence. 


Amendment proposed, in page 30, 
line 7, leave out ‘three,’ and insert 
** seven.””—( Mr. Lewis.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said, he did not know 
how the Attorney General proposed to 
deal with this question. He knew a 
part of Cornwall in which the consti- 
tuents were small farmers scattered 
over a wide district, and he wished to 
know who was to conduct the polling if 
it was required to be within three miles 
of the voters’ residence? He believed 
that in many districts, if they fixed this 
as the mileage, a considerable amount 
of difficulty would be experienced, and 
that some of the voters might be left out 
because there would be no polling booth 
to which they could have access. He 
thought if the Attorney General would 
substitute ‘‘ five’’ for ‘‘three”’ miles it 
would be an improvement, and it would 
be better than going as far as seven 
miles. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
Amendment was a backward movement 
towards the law as it now stood. They 
had abolished the use of carriages to 
convey voters to the poll, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to bring the voters 
near to the polling booths. Something 
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must be done to render the voting more 
easy, although, no doubt, the multipli- 
cation of polling booths would increase 
the expense. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to put a case 

to the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral. Supposing that a farmer were in 
the habit of attending a market at a 
considerable distance from his residence, 
would he be allowed to vote at the place 
where the market was held? He might 
be two or three miles away from his 
regular polling booth in the district 
where he lived, and it might not be 
convenient for him to go there. If, 
then, he came to the market on busi- 
ness, would he be entitled to go to 
that central place and record his vote 
there ? 
Srr OHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
no voter would be able to vote exactly 
where he liked; but, in a case such as 
that mentioned by the hon. Member, 
the voter could attend the Registration 
Court, and complain to the Revising 
Barrister of the polling district provided 
for him being inconvenient. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he had a very 
important Amendment on the Paper, 
which he hoped would receive favourable 
consideration at the hands of the At- 
torney General. He proposed to add 
the following Proviso at the end of the 
Ist section of this clause :— 


“Provided always, That it shall be lawful for 
any elector, on making a declaration before a 
Justice of the Peace, to the effect that he is 
unable to vote at the polling station at which 
his qualification is situate, to vote at such 
polling station as he may select, and such selec- 
tion shall be made in manner following, that 
is to say, at least two days before the election 
the elector shall sign a declaration according to 
form in Schedule, and the returning officer, on 
receipt of such declaration, shall furnish the 
presiding officer, at the station selected, with a 
list of those voters who have selected to vote at 
such station; and he shall also notify to the 
presiding officer in which the voter’s qualifica- 
tion is situate, that the said voter has elected to 
vote elsewhere, and the said presiding officer 
shall thereupon erase the voter’s name from the 
list for that station.” 


He wished to point out to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and to the Commit- 
tee generally, that the present provision 
m regard to polling booths would not 
elp working men in the city which he 
represented. In the city of Liverpool 
the vast majority of the working class 
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were employed at a considerable distance 
from their residences, some of them five 
or six miles, so that it would be utterly 
impossible for them, under the new regu- 
lations, to vote unless they were prepared: 
to sacrifice their day’s wages. At pre- 
sent it was the practice to bring them up 
to the poll in carriages and omnibuses. 
By that means they were able to vote 
within their dinner hour, and then re- 
turn to their work; but it would be 
utterly impossible for them to walk a 
distance of four or five miles to record 
their vote, and then return to their work 
within the hour; and the consequence 
would be that a large number of the 
workmen would be disfranchised. The 
Amendment simply carried out a prin- 
ciple which had already been adopted 
with regard tothe county of Middlesex, 
where a voter could select the place at 
which he would vote. He proposed that 
an elector should make a declaration be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace that he wished 
to poll at the place at which he was 
working, and not where he resided ; and 
upon that declaration being made two 
days before the election, the presiding 
officer of the district in which the voter 
proposed to vote should have authority 
to record the vote, having received from 
the Justice before whom the declaration 
was made a notice that A or B had de- 
cided to vote in the place where he was 
working. He thought that in that way 
any attempt at personation might be 
avoided, and he assured the Attorney 
General that a privilege of that kind 
would be most acceptable generally to 
the vast majority of the working classes, 
who felt that, under the Bill as it stood, 
they would be, practically, disfranchised. 
The class most affected were the really 
hard-working and respectable members 
of the working class. Those who worked 
without any regular employment might 
be able to vote; but those who were in 
constant work would be, practically, 
disfranchised by the Bill. He hoped 
the Attorney General would consider 
whether, by altering the present clause, 
or by bringing up any other clause to 
effect the object which would equally 
serve his (Mr. Whitley’s) purpose, he 
could not consent to this request. He 
(Mr. Whitley) had not met the Bill in 
any captious spirit. Indeed, he was 
anxious that it should pass; but he was 
also anxious to secure that the working 
classes especially should have the pri- 
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vilege of enjoying their votes. He would, 
therefore, be glad if the Attorney Gene- 
ral would accept the Amendment, or 
bring up another clause to carry out the 
view expressed in the Amendment in 
any way that might seem best to him- 
self. He could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman that if he did so he 
would earn the gratitude of a large num- 
ber of working men who would other- 
wise be disfranchised. As he had 
pointed out, there was a precedent in the 
case of the county of Middlesex, where 
it was provided that a voter whose name 
was upon the register should be able to 
make an application to be allowed to re- 
cord his vote in another district. 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD re- 
marked, that the application would have 
to be made to the Revising Barrister. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he only wanted 
to effect that object. He was quite care- 
less as to the way in which it was car- 
ried out. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 30, line 9, after the word ‘ electors,” 
to insert the words,—“ Provided always, That 
it shall be lawful for any elector, on making a 
declaration before a justice of the peace, to the 
effect that he is unable to vote at the polling 
station in which his quulification is situate, to 
vote at such polling station as he may select, 
and such selection shall be made in manner fol- 
lowing, that is to say, at least two days before 
the election the elector shail sign a declaration 
according to form in Schedule, and the return- 
ing officer, on receipt of such declaration, shall 
furnish the presiding officer, at the station se- 
lected, with a list of those voters who have 
elected to vote at such station, and he shall also 
notify to the presiding officer in which the 
voter’s qualification is situate, that the said 
voter has elected to vote elsewhere, and the 
said presiding officer shall thereupon erase the 
voter’s name from the list for that station.’”’— 
(Mr. Whitley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they were all agreed 
in the desire to prevent anything like 
the disfranchisement of any voter; but 
he thought the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley) would seo that the 
Amendment he proposed went far beyond 
what was necessary. The proposal made 
by the hon. Member was to allow any 
person to go to the Revising Barrister, 
to give in his name, the place where he 
resided, and to state the name of the 
district in which he wanted to vote. It 
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might be advisable to give such power 
to the voter in boroughs if they were 
bringing forward a new Registration Bill, 
but that was not the case at present, and 
his own opinion was that it was desirable 
for a man to vote among his neighbours 
by whom he was known, and that he 
should go to the poll with his neighbours, 
If the hon. Member knew the extent to 
which personation was carried on at 
elections, he would be induced to see 
that the only check upon it was thata 
voter should poll where he was known. 
Therefore, any suggestion of this kind 
would require careful consideration, and 
it would be necessary to see what safo- 
guards there were by which the voting 
could be surrounded. The Proviso moved 
by the hon. Member was very loosely 
drawn. It stated, in the first place, that 
it should be lawful for any elector, on 
making a declaration before a Justice of 
the Peace to the effect that he was unable 
to vote at the polling station in which 
his qualification was situate, &c. Now, 
he confessed he could not understand 
what those words meant. How could 
a man’s qualifications be situate ina 
polling station? He did not wish to be 
hypercritical; but he really did not see 
what his hon. Friend meant, and he 
did not think the words of the Proviso 
would carry out what was desired. The 
other parts of the clause were drawn 
with equal looseness. As he had already 
said, it might be proper, if they were 
introducing a new Registration Bill, to 
consider the question; but they ought 
to be chary how they provided that a 
man on the eve of an election should 
vote at some different place from that 
at which, according to the register, he 
was entitled to poll. He was afraid 
that the Amendment would open the 
door to a large amount of personation. 
He had every desire to facilitate the 
power of the elector to vote; but the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
was of too dangerous a character to 
justify its insertion in its present form. 
Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
could not help thinking that the objec- 
tion which the Attorney General had 
raised to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member was illusory. As a matter of 
fact, people did not vote in the presence 
of their neighbours, and the only way 
to prevent personation was to have a per- 
sonation agent in attendance—some pér- 
son acquainted with tho district from 
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which the voter came. The Attorney 
General seemed to think it was desirable 
that every man should march to the 
polling booth with his neighbour; but 
if that were done it would have no bene- 
ficial effect, because each man would go 
in singly to vote, and would be left by 
his neighbours at the door of the polling 
booth. It therefore seemed to him that 
the objection of the Attorney General 
came to nothing; and as to the verbal 
criticism of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it would be got rid of by the 
insertion of words showing that the 
polling station was to be ‘“‘in the dis- 
trict’? in which the qualification was 
situated. If they prolonged the hours 
of polling into the hours of darkness, he 
believed that deeds of darkness would 
prevail. He thought it.had been the 
impression of Parliament hitherto that 
it was not desirable to extend the hours 
of polling. He knew that there had 
been a strong effort made in that direc- 
tion; but the general feeling of Parlia- 
ment had been against it. It was 
thought that they would facilitate cor- 
rupt practices by allowing an election to 
take place at a late hour. The Proviso 
moved by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley) would get rid of a 
difficulty in the case of persons engaged 
inlabour. As the Attorney General did 
not promise to bring up any clause upon 
the subject himself, and as there was no 
promise of any future legislation in that 
direction, he certainly should support 
the Amendment. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General had pointed out serious 
objections to the Amendment in point 
of form. Another objection was that it 
was proposed to add it to the sub-section 
of a clause which related to county elec- 
tions only, whereas the contention of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whit- 
ley) applied only to borough elections. 
He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) did not see 
why they should insert the Proviso in 
the middle of a clause which related 
entirely to county elections. The hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) had referred to the 
question of extending the hours of poll- 
ing, and had asserted that the feeling 
of Parliament was strongly against such 
achange. That was not so, because in 
the last Parliament the question was dis- 
cussed on several occasions at some 
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length ; and not only was the feeling of 
the House in favour of the proposal, but 
the hours of polling in London had been 
extended. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked that, by the 
law as it stood at present, no application 
could be made to the Revising Barrister 
to transfer an applicant from one polling 
place to another until next September. 
He (Mr. Callan) knew from experience 
that if they adopted the Proviso of the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, they would 
have to keep up a very extensive and 
expensive staff of personation agents. 
He knew some voters who would require 
at least half-a-dozen of these personation 
agents to prove whether they were the 
proper persons to vote or not. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
additional objection which had just been 
made from the Treasury Bench by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board was also 
an objection, upona matter of form, to 
the place in which this sub-section was 
proposed to be inserted. He hoped the 
fact that the objections were substan- 
tially objections to matters of form would 
induce the Government to give some 
facility such as was asked for, in order 
to enable large bodies of working men 
to record their votes. He knew some- 
thing of what occurred in a large con- 
stituency, where there were a consider- 
able number of working men. He had 
undergone two contested elections in one 
of these constituencies, and he must say 
that serious difficulty was experienced 
in getting the votes recorded at all. It 
must be remembered that under the 
state of things constituted by the pre- 
sent Bill there would be no power to 
convey voters to the poll. Although in 
the elections which took place in the 
Metropolis in 1880 the poll remained 
open until 8 o’clock in the evening, he 
knew that there was very great diffi- 
culty, in the borough he was specially 
referring to, in getting working men up 
to the poll on both sides, even by a very 
extensive use of carriages. The use of 
these conveyances was now forbidden, 
and he was satisfied that in a large dis- 
trict of that kind it would be impos- 
sible, even if the hours were extended 
until 8 o’clock, to get up the full strength 
of the working men to the poll, unless 
there were some provision of this kind. 
He thought it a most desirable provi- 
sion to add, both in regard to large con- 
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stituencies in boroughs and also county 
constituencies, where there was a good 
deal of time sacrificed by requiring the 
voter to vote in the place in which his 
qualification was situated. It was quite 
true that in the counties a voter could, 
by giving notice to the Revising Bar- 
rister, select the place at which he should 
record his vote. But the Revising Bar- 
rister sat in the month of September, 
and the list of voters came into opera- 
tion in the following January ; and it 
might be that the election did not take 
place until November, and by that time 
it might have become a matter of im- 
portance for the voter to vote in another 
district altogether. He trusted that the 
Attorney General would give proper con- 
sideration to the matter, and bring up 
some clause in order to deal with the 
subject. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
Attorney General had criticized the 
manner in which the Amendment was 
drawn up; but he thought some of the 
clauses of the Billitself were very much 
open to the same objection. He be- 
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lieved that everyone connected with the 
large manufacturing towns would be 
desirous of affording facilities for the 


voting of large gangs of working men 
who were employed at a distance from 
their place of residence. In his own 
district there was a considerable number 
of shipwrights and engineers who pos- 
sessed a right to vote, but whose work 
was situated some six, eight, or ten 
miles away from the place where they 
resided. What the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) wished was to 
give these men facilities for voting with- 
out obliging them to lose a day’s wages 
on the polling day; and if that object 
were not met in the present clause, it 
might be met in some other way. He 
(Mr. J. Cowen) was quite sure the diffi- 
culty did arise, and, if some provision 
was not made to guard against it, it 
would disfranchise a large number of 
working men. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it appeared 
that the only objection raised to the 
Amendment by the Government was 
that it would give facilities for persona- 
tion; and he thought that objection 
had no foundation. It was quite true 
that if the elector appeared before the 
Revising Barrister, and showed that he 
was working in another part of the con- 


stituency from that in which he lived, 
¢ 
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facilities might be given for changing 
the polling place; but that was not what 
was wanted in the present case; and in 
regard to the personation, he failed to 
see how the Amendment would assist 
anyone who desired to commit that 
offence. This provision would enable 
an elector, on the eve of the election, to 
apply to the Returning Officer for leave 
to vote in another district ; and, in that 
case, the name of the voter would be 
struck out of the list for the district in 
which he resided, but where he might 
not be very well known, and would be 
inserted in the list for the place where 
he worked, and where he could be iden- 
tified. In fact, the Amendment afforded 
security against personation, inasmuch 
as it required the voter who applied for 
the change to make a declaration before 
a Justice of the Peace, and thereby to 
afford evidence for his identification. 
If some such modification were not 
made, he thought a good many electors 
who belonged to the working classes 
would be disfranchised. 

Mr. STANTON wished to point out 
that the register must be prepared 
some little time before the election took 
place, and the lists were usually pre- 
pared at the end of the year. In the 
case of working men, they were con- 
stantly changing their places of abode, 
and, in a good many instances, were 
constantly changing their places of 
work; and if, on a sudden, an election 
took place, and if the Returning Officer, 
a few days before the election, when his 
hands were full of all kinds of arrange- 
ments, were to find himself surrounded 
by 800 or 400 working men who wished 
to change their place of polling, he 
would have his labours in connection 
with the election enormously increased. 
He (Mr. Stanton) did not think it prac- 
ticable or possible to change the lists in 
the short time fixed in the Amendment. 
A very large number of the lists of 
voters would be required for distribution 
all over the borough or county, and the 
Returning Officer would find it absolutely 
impossible to conduct the election under 
this Proviso. He thought the objection 
of not being able to poll might be met 
by giving the working classes a couple 
of hours during the middle of the day 
instead of the dinner hour, or by ex- 
tending the hours of polling generally, 
or by adopting a system of voting such 
as he (Mr. Stanton) and other hon, 
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Members were prepared to support— 
namely, in the shape of voting papers. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that the question 
was only one of a choice of evils. He 
did not think that he should have sup- 
ported the Proviso of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) if the Bill 
did not go a great deal further by get- 
ting rid of the use of conveyances, not- 
withstanding the fact that, in many in- 
stances, they would have the infirmities 
of human nature to deal with, and very 
long distances to travel. All they had 
to consider was this—whether, for the 
sake of that idolatry they wero all more 
or less going through with regard to 
the Bill, it was necessary to say that it 
was a high crime and misdemeanour to 
take a man to poll in a cab, or to pay a 
shilling for conveying a working man 
or an infirm person to the poll. He 
failed to see how they were to deal with 
the question when it arose in regard to 
the great constituencies of the country, 
or how they were to provide men with 
an opportunity of polling at a great 
distance from the place where they 
worked. One hon. Member suggested 
that there should be an hour for polling 
in the middle of the day; and another 
suggested that the hours for polling 
generally should be extended. The pre- 
sent proposition was to allow an elector 
to make a declaration before a Justice 
of the Peace, and to get his polling 
place changed. As it was only a choice 
of evils, and as the Amendment would 
prevent the necessity on the part of a 
working man of travelling for many 
miles, he should not oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) said the 
Bill got rid of the power of carrying 
voters in conveyances to the poll; but 
it was only since 1880 that they had the 
power of doing that. Suppose on the 
day of polling 200 or 300 people went 
to the Returning Officer and said they 
wanted to go to another polling station, 
and to have their names struck out from 
the list in which they appeared, how 
was the Returning Officer to know the 
per who made the application, and 

@ satisfied that they were not cases 
of personation? Take the case of Liver- 
pool. ‘The place of a man’s work might 
be some distance from the place where 
he resided. It was said that they might 
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have personation agents at the polling 
booths; but unless the personation agents 
lived among the people, how could they 
know who they were? They could not 
send a personation agent out of the dis- 
trict in which he was acquainted with 
the electors; and, therefore, this prac- 
tical difficulty in respect to persona- 
tion agents would still exist, and upon 
that ground he opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
it was quite true, as the Attorney Gene- 
ral had pointed out, that before 1880 
it was not lawful to pay for conveying 
voters to the poll. But the law in 1880 
was considerably altered; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman must remember 
that the law in 1880 was not so stringent 
as it would be made now by this Act. 
At that time a man could exercise charity 
by ordering carriages to convey voters 
to the poll; but at the present moment, 
if any man did such a thing, he would 
bring the most serious consequences, not 
only upon himself, but upon innocent 
persons. Now, in the first place, he did 
not think this was a personation matter 
at all. He took exactly the view of the 
Bill which had already been stated, al- 
though in far better words, by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). 
He was not at all in love with the clause 
nor with the Amendment; butheadmitted 
that the Amendment would be better 
than nothing. He was sure, from his 
own experience, which was not very 
small in electioneering matters, that the 
ban which had been placed upon the em- 
ployment of conveyances would disfran- 
chise a large number of voters. At the 
same time, he knew perfectly well that 
many hon. Members who voted with the 
Attorney General wished to see a large 
class of these electors disfranchised solely 
upon the ground that such electors did not 
agree with themselves in political opinion. 
(Cries of ‘‘No!”] At any rate, that 
was his experience, and it was not a very 
small one. There were many voters who, 
like the right hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), desired to seo 
nobody represented or have a vote ex- 
cept they happened to agree with him 
in opinion. The Liberal Party thought 
that a large portion of the electors living 
away from the polling places were likely 
to vote in a different way from that in 
which they would vote themselves; and, 
therefore, they desired to prevent them, 
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as far as possible, from being taken to 
the poll. They all knew the difficulty of 
getting electors to poll unless the polling 
place was handy. If the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) went to a 
Division he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
told the Committee that he had had some 
experience in elections. So also had he 
(Mr. Torrens), and he deprecated this 
Amendment most decidedly. He would 
tell the Committee why. In London 
there had been an extension of the hours 
of polling; and he was bound to say, 
from his own personal observation, that 
nothing in the world could work better 
or more orderly, and he only wished the 
Government could be induced to extend 
that provision to their fellow-citizens in 
the country towns. If there was one 
thing he found it hard to eradicate from 
the minds of what were called half-edu- 
cated people, it was the notion that per- 
sonation, when it was done honestly, 
was not wrong. He would tell the Com- 
mittee what happened to himself at the 
last Election, and he would leave the 
Committee to judge whether he was 
dealing with an imaginary case. In the 
course of the contest he had an inter- 
view with a foreman of a large estab- 
lishment, and he took occasion to ask 
him if they had voted there. ‘‘ Oh, yes,” 
he said, ‘‘ we all voted before 9 o’clock 
this morning, excepting So-and-so; and 
we intend to put that all right. I will 
take care that if he does not come up 
by 30’clock I will go and vote for him.” 
This was said in perfect good faith, and 
the man evidently thought he was doing 
something perfectly right. Of course, 
he (Mr. Torrens) regarded the idea with 
horror, and told the man to do nothing 
of the kind, adding that he would only 
vitiate the election. The reply he re- 
ceived was—‘‘ Mr. Charles is as well 
entitled to vote as any man in England, 
and we must take care that his vote is 
not lost.’”” That was a danger which the 
Committee might not realize. Persons 
of this class had a notion that if a man 
was qualified his vote ought to be given, 
and he was afraid that if the Committee 
consented to pass this Amendment they 
would only be giving facilities for perso- 
nation. He would give the Committee 
another experience he had obtained of a 
different character. In the Metropolis, 


Mr, Cavendish Bentinelk 
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thanks to the exertions of the right hon, 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, the poll was now 
kept open until 8 o’clock. At 7 o’clock 
on a winter’s evening he had gone to 
the furthest suburb of the borough he 
represented in order to see how things 
were going on. He found that there was a 
great portion of the constituency in that 
part of the town who worked in the 
centre of London, but who lived at 
Stoke Newington. They could not give 
up their day’s pay in order to vote; but 
they hastened from their work to be in 
time, and they were in time. They came 
in from the centre of London, and went 
into the polling booth with such order, 
regularity, and as silently as a troop of 
ants. If the Committee was to take the 
same course in regard to other borough 
constituencies, and extend the hours of 
voting, they would have orderly voting; 
but if they attempted to carry out the 
Proviso moved by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) they would 
only bring about personation, and render 
elections iiable to be vitiated without 
any real cause. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he understood 
that the principal objection of the At- 
torney General had reference to per- 
sonation. He should be the very last 
to desire to do anything to encourage 
personation ; but he did not think there 
was the slightest difficulty on that head. 
He believed that a certain amount of 
personation did exist now ; but there 
would be no danger of personation if 
the Amendment were adopted, and if it 
were not, great numbers of the working 
classes would be practically disfranchised. 
His experience was that it was only the 
most respectable of the working classes 
who would avail themselves of the 
privilege. The Amendment required 
every man taking advantage of it to 
make a declaration before a Justice of 
the Peace, and he would know that in 
making that declaration he would ren- 
der himself liable to a serious punish- 
ment if he made a false declaration. 
It would be found that men who were 
prepared to make such a declaration 
before a Justice of the Peace would be 
the last men to attempt anything in the 
shape of personation. The difficulty he 
proposed to deal with was no imaginary 
one. The hon. Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. Torrens) said that an extension of 
the hours of polling might meet the 
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case. Probably it might in some loca- 
lities, and in regard to large boroughs 
he was not at all opposed to extend the 
hours of polling ; but, at the same time, 
a measure of that kind would not re- 
medy the evil in a place like Liverpool. 
They had in Liverpool tried, on one or 
two occasions, to prolong the time for 
election in connection with parochial 
affairs; but a strong feeling was ex- 
pressed against voting in the dark 
hours. In the summer, when the days 
were long, there was no difficulty in 
this respect; but in the winter time, in 
some parts of Liverpool, it would be ab- 
solutely dangerous to conduct elections. 
He gathered from the remarks of the 
Attorney General, that the only thing 
they had to guard against was the pos- 
sibility of personation ; and he certainly 
was of opinion that personation would 
be prevented if they required a man 
who wished to change his polling place 
tomake a declaration before a Justice 
of the Peace some three or four days 
before the day of polling. The names 
of such men would then be transferred 
from the place at which they resided to 
the place where they worked, and they 
would be easily identified. If the Go- 
vernment declined to concede this pri- 
vilege, they would virtually disfranchise 
avery large number of working men 
who were among the most respectable 
men in the borough, and who had a 
fair claim and right to the consideration 
of Parliament. They had already made 
it penal for anyone to hire a carriage 
and convey a working man to the poll; 
and under the Bill, as it stood, no work- 
ing man could hire a carriage to convey 
himself and some of his fellow-work- 
men to the poll. Surely, under such cir- 
cumstances, the labouring classes had a 
right to the favourable consideration of 
the House. Objection had been made to 
the way in which the clause was drawn ; 
but he did not tie himself to the words 
of the clause. They might alter it as 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
had suggested, by inserting the words 
“in the district,” after ‘polling sta- 
tion,” or he should be perfectly con- 
tented if the Attorney General would 
bring up some clause to meet this very 
urgent case—a case which he could as- 
sure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would in Liverpool alone affect from 
15,000 to 20,000 voters. Surely a case 
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like that was worthy of the attention 
and consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. As he had already said, he 
did not think for a moment that the 
alteration he suggested would lead to 
personation, which he would be the last 
man to defend. The Attorney General 
said that men ought to go up to the poll 
in company with their neighbours and 
friends by whom they were known. 
That might be all very well in the 
borough of Taunton; but he (Mr. 
Whitley) represented from 60,000 to 
80,000 electors—men who did not know 
their neighbours any more than the 
‘“‘man in the moon.” The presiding 
officer would not know them, neither 
would their neighbours know them; 
but an opportunity would be afforded, 
if necessary, of making inquiries and 
identifying the voter by requiring a de- 
claration to be made before a Justice of 
the Peace three or four days before the 
polling took place. He thought it would 
be a great hardship if the elector was 
not allowed to make that declaration ; 
and he hoped the Government would 
seriously consider, if they found them- 
selves unable to accept this provision, 
whether they could not bring up some 
clause of their own to meet the difficulty. 
By that means they would earn for 
themselves the gratitude of a large 
number of the working classes. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he would appeal to the Committee to 
come to a decision at once upon the 
Amendment. As a matter of fact, up 
to that moment, they had made no pro- 
gress with the Bill. The first clauses 
brought under the consideration of the 
Committee had been dropped, and it 
was now time that progress was made. 
He, and his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, had already several 
times pointed out the objections which 
were entertained against the Amend- 
ment and the form in which it was now 
proposed. In addition to the other ob- 
jections, the Amendment would render 
the conduct of elections absolutely im- 
possible. Towards the close of the poll 
there might be a large number of voters 
in a borough desiring to record their 
vote at a particular polling place under 
the Amendment, and the Returning 
Officer would have no means of checking 
their votes. He would be altogether 
unable to cope with the difficulty at the 
last moment. 
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Mr. WARTON said, he did not think 
the Committee ought to listen for one 
moment to the suggestion made by the 
President of the Local Government Board 
that, although they had been sitting for 
an hour, they had made no progress 
with the Bill. No doubt, they some- 
times went rather quickly, and some- 
times rather slowly; but the real ques- 
tion to consider was how they could best 
do justice to a large number of their 
fellow-subjects. The first objection to 
the Amendment was one taken by the 
Attorney General as to the manner in 
which it was worded ; but that objection 
was hardly worth serious consideration, 
because, in two minutes, the Committee 
could obviate it by altering the phrase- 
ology of the Amendment. The next 
objection was that the clause was in the 
wrong place ; and that was an objection 
which was got rid of quite as easily. In 
point of fact, the Attorney General had 
pooh-poohed and sneered at the Amend- 
ment; but, after it had undergone some 
discussion, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman began to see that there might 
be something important in it after all; 
and, finding that a considerable number 
of Members did attach importance to it, 
another Member of the Government got 
up upon the Treasury Bench to tell 
them they ought to divide, because, so 
far, they had made no progress with the 
Bill. Now, it seemed to him that the 
Government had not given the slightest 
consideration to the proposition ; and, if 
they had any real desire to make pro- 
gress, they would not have met the 
Amendment with ridiculous criticisms 
about the words in which it was framed. 
The adoption of the Amendment would 
facilitate the polling of working men ; 
and, upon that ground, he (Mr. Warton) 
would support it. 

Srrm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
had one or two verbal Amendments to 
propose which would remedy the objec- 
tion raised to the Amendment by the 
Attorney General. In the first place, in 
line 9, at the end of the 1st sub-section, 
after the word ‘‘electors,’”? he would 
move to add the words “in any county 
or borough.” 


Larliamentary Elections 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 1, after the word 
“elector,” insert the words ‘‘in any 
county or borough.” — (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would accept that Amendment, and also 
any other Amendment the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had to propose, in 
order that they might divide upon the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) in the form in 
which hon. Members opposite desired to 
put it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Str HARDINGE GIFFARD moved, 
in line 3, after the words “ polling 
station,’’ to insert the words ‘‘in the 
district.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Srrk HARDINGE GIFFARD moved 
to extend the time for making the de. 
claration from two to four days, and 
also after the words ‘the elector shall 
sign,” to insert the words ‘ and forward 
to the Returning Officer.” It appeared 
to him that two days were too short a 
time for the declaration to be made and 
sent to the Returning Officer, and he 
proposed to strike out ‘‘two”’ and insert 
‘‘four.” The second Amendment made 
provision for the reception of the decla- 
ration by the Returning Officer. 


Amendment proposed, in line 5, leave 
out ‘two,’ and insert ‘“ four.” —(Sir 
Hardinge Giffard.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in line 6, after 
the word ‘sign,’ insert ‘‘ and forward 
to the Returning Officer.” 


Amendment agreed to 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment by inserting, in line 1l, 
after the words ‘‘ presiding officer,” the 
words ‘‘ of the district.””—( Sir Hardings 
Giffard.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GORST rose to Order. He wished 
to make a suggestion to the hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Amendment— 
namely, whether it would not be as well 
in the last words of line 4 to insert an 
Amendment requiring the district in 
which the voter resided to be notified to 
the Returning Officer ? 
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Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD said, 
he did not think that would be neces- 
sary. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
now the Amendment had been amended 
he should ask the Committee to reject it 
altogether. 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘ Provided always, That it 
shall be lawful for any elector in any county or 
borough, on making a declaration before ajustice 
of the peace, to the effect that he is unable to 
yote at the polling station in the district in 
which his qualification is situate, to vote at such 
polling station as he may select, and such selec- 
tion shall be made in manner following, that 
isto say, at least four days before the election 
the elector shall sign, and forward to the re- 
turning officer, a declaration according to form 
in Schedule, and the returning officer, on re- 
ceipt of such declaration, shall furnish the pre- 
siding officer, at the station selected, with a list 
of those voters who have elected to vote at such 
station, and he shall also notify to the presiding 
officer of the district in which the voter’s quali- 
fication is situate, that the said voter has elected 
to vote elsewhere, and the said presiding officer 
shall thereupon erase the voter's name from the 
list for that station,’ be there inserted.””—(I/r. 
Whitley.) 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 30; 
Noes 79: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 184.) 


Mr. E. S. HOWARD said, he thought 
the Amendment he was about to propose 
would not be objected to by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, because the Com- 
mittee had agreed to the abolition of 
payment for conveyance of voters; and 
this was an attempt to remedy the in- 
convenience which some voters would 
suffer in consequence of that abolition, 
by bringing the poll nearer to their 
doors. The clause proposed that every 
county should be divided into polling 
districts, and a polling place assigned 
to each district in such a manner that, 
so far as was reasonably practicable, 
every elector resident in the county 
should have a polling place within a 
distance not exceeding three miles from 
his residence, provided that no polling 
place should be constituted which con- 
tained less than 100 electors. That 


meant that the electors should have the 
polling places nearer to themselves, and 
if it were carried out there was no doubt 
there would be a great increase in the 
number of polling places where the 
population was scattered, and a corre- 
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sponding increase of the expenses; but 
he did not think they ought to com- 
plain of the latter, because the ex- 
pense of polling places would be as 
nothing compared with that of convey- 
ing voters to the poll. At the same 
time, he did not see why needless ex- 
pense should be incurred for clerks, 
messengers, and officers, as well as a 
waste of time. It was his experience that 
in many of the outlying districts in his 
county the poll, even where there were 
800 or 400 electors, was closed at 1 or 
2 o’clock in the afternoon, and that 
the rest of the day was spent by the 
officers in chatting with the persons who 
came in with the election agents. Now, 
the adoption of his Amendment would 
utilize the staff during the whole day, 
because, where the electors were widely 
scattered in any polling district, he pro- 
posed that the poll should be taken at 
such two places successively as might be 
determined upon by the local authority, 
with the proviso that the poll should be 
open for not less than three hours at 
each place. At the risk of not having 
stated the case as strongly as he might 
have done, having regard to the time of 
the Committee, he would conclude his 
remarks by pointing out that the Amend- 
ment was only permissive in its charac- 
ter; and if the local authorities did not 
think it practicable they need not put 
it into effect. He trusted, under all the 
circumstances, that the Amendment 
which he now begged to move would 
receive the favourable consideration of 
the Attorney General. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 30, Sub-section 2, at end, add:— 
‘* Where in any polling district the electors 
are widely scattered, the poll may be taken 
successively at two places which shall be deter- 
mined upon by the local authority in such 
manner to equalize as far as possible the dis- 
tance to the poll to be traversed by the sur- 
rounding electors: Provided, That the poll 
shall be open for not less than three hours in 
each such place.” —(Mr. E. S. Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. CHEETHAM said, he rose to 
support the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Cumberland, which, if 
it were adopted, would provide an espe- 
cial convenience in counties where the 
electors were scattered, and where the 
character of the district rendered commu- 
nication difficult. In counties like Cum- 
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berland and Derbyshire the means of 
conveyance to the poll had always been 
especially necessary ; and he thought that 
the restrictions which they had put upon 
the conveyance of electors in the earlier 
portion of the Bill placed them under a 
strong obligation to bring the poll nearer 
tothe door of theelector. Heapprehended 
that the expense would not be so much 
in the cost of the stations to be provided 
as in the staff necessary to carry on the 
business of the polling; and, therefore, 
if they made the staff do double duty in 
the manner proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, it would make a great difference in 
the cost on the side of economy. He 
trusted the Attorney General would see 
his way to accept this Amendment, or 
one of a similar character. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, while he could not 
complain of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend being brought forward, he hoped 
that the Committee would perceive that 
the question involved in it did not natu- 
rally arise on this Bill. It ought to be 
rather an appendage to the Ballot Bill 
than to a Bill for the suppression of 
corrupt and illegal practices at elections. 
He should be quite willing to consider 
the hon. Member’s proposal in connec- 
tion with the Ballot Bill; but he could 
see at once a considerable disadvantage 
in it, and that was that it would give 
one staff to two different polling dis- 
tricts, or, in fact, it would cut one poll- 
ing district in half. In that way they 
would disfranchise, to a certain extent, 
persons who went away from their 
homes in the morning and could not get 
back before the polling place in their 
district was closed. Nor did he think it 
would add to economy in the matter of 
the staff, who,when they had finished at 
the first place, would have to follow the 
presiding officer and catch him up at 
the second polling place. He trusted his 
hon. Friend would not press his Amend- 
ment. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had been on the point of rising to 
ask whether the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Kast Cumberland 
was in Order. The Committee had 
passed a clause making the payment of 
voters’ travelling expenses illegal, by 
which means a large number of persons 
had been disfranchised. Hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches would, therefore, 
have to call upon the Government to 


Mr. Cheetham 
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find some machinery by which those 
voters who were too poor to pay the 
necessary travelling expenses would be 
able to get to the poll. It was all ver 

well to say that the Ballot Bill would 
offer a more appropriate opportunity of 
introducing the Amendment of the hon, 
Member; but the Ballot Bill would not 
make its appearance that Session, and 
they could not wait until then for ma- 
chinery necessary to enable the persons 
he had indicated to record their votes, 
because no one could say what a year 
might bring forth. What he desired to 
impress on the Government was that 
they must settle some means of getting 
voters to the poll before the Bill passed. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought the idea 
of the hon. Member for East Cumber- 
land an excellent one, although it would 
take too long to discuss it at that mo- 
ment, and defend it against the stric- 
tures of the Attorney General. But he 
hoped the hon. Member would not be 
disheartened by the manner in which 
his suggestion had been received, and 
that when the Ballot Bill was before the 
House he would bring it forward again. 
The Amendment would be more appro- 
priate to that measure, and he gathered 
from the Attorney General’s remarks 
that he was not unfavourable to its prin- 
ciple. Having puta stop to the convey- 
ance of voters, some means must be 
devised, in the case of districts where 
the electors were scattered, for getting 
the electors to the poll. 

Mr. E. 8S. HOWARD said, that, on 
the principle that a bird in hand was 
worth two in the bush, he should have 
liked to have taken the sense of the 
Committee with regard to this matter. 
As, however, it was to be taken up again 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, that in line 10 
the words ‘‘ who have” evidently ought 
to be “which has.”” He would, there- 
fore, move to make the alteration. 

Amendment proposed, in page 30, 
line 10, leave out the words ‘“ who 
have,” in order to insert the words 
‘which has.””—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) said, they might as well 
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discuss the question as to whether the 
Committee has or the Committee have. 
It was usual for the words to take the 
form in which they appeared in the 
clause, and it was hardly worth while 
altering them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RANKIN said, he wished to pro- 
pose the Amendment standing on the 
Paper in his name, which was, after the 
words '‘ Much Wenlock,’”’ to insert the 
word ‘‘ Leominster.”” The object of the 
8rd section of the clause, into which his 
Amendment would be incorporated, was 
to treat certain large boroughs—East 
Retford, Shoreham, Cricklade, Much 
Wenlock, and Aylesbury —as if they 
were counties. These places were more 
like counties than boroughs, and his 
desire was to include Leominster, the 
circumstancesof which place were similar 
to those of the places enumerated in the 
sub-section. Leominster had a large 
number of voters scattered over a very 
extensive area—about 25 square miles— 
and many of the electors lived further 
than three miles from the polling sta- 
tion; and as conveyances were not to 
be allowed, and many of these people 
were poor agricultural labourers, they 
should be treated as though they were 
electors for a county. 


Amendment proposed, in page 30, 
line 16, after ‘‘Much Wenlock,” insert 
“Leominster.” —( dr. Rankin.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Leominster ’ be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James)said that certain boroughs 
in this country had for a long time been 
treated as counties. In 1867, East Ret- 
ford, Shoreham, Cricklade, and Much 
Wenlock were treated as counties at the 
request of their Representatives, and at 
that time nothing was suggested as to 
the exclusion of Leominster. He would 
ask the hon. Member not to press the 
proposal. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had no 
doubt he should be corrected if he were 
wrong ; but to the best of his recollection 
there were four places originally included, 
and that Much Wenlock was added in 
1867, which place was included on the 
representation of a very distinguished 
man, the present Lord Forester, who, 
at that time, represented the borough. 
It seemed to him (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
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only reasonable that Leominster should 
be added in the same way on the Motion 
of its Representative. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
were a large number of other boroughs 
in the country which could make the 
same claim, and which it would be diffi- 
cult to exclude if the request in the 
case of Leominster were acceded to. 
For instance, he should be prepared to 
move that Wolverhampton, with its 
25,000 electors, and its area extending 
10 or 12 miles, should be included. 
Wolverhampton was not all one town, 
but was a variety of towns grouped 
together ; and it seemed to him that 
any argument that applied in the case 
of Leominster equally applied in the 
case of his borough. {Mr. AsHmgap- 
Bartitett: No, no!| He (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) claimed to be better acquainted 
with the place than the hon. Member 
for Eye. He did not think the Com- 
mittee ought, on a simple off-hand Mo- 
tion of this kind, without any inquiry, 
but simply on the Motion of the Mem- 
ber representing the borough, to adopt 
a change of this kind. He was sorry 
that he had not been present when the 
clause dealing with polling places was 
considered ; but, at the proper time, he 
proposed to bring up a new clause, pro- 
viding that all large boroughs should 
have polling places provided at a dis- 
tance of not more than a mile from the 
residence of the electors, provided there 
were not more than 100 electors in each 
place. Without questioning the claims 
of Leominster, he objected to any excep- 
tion being made in its favour, unless 
many other places were included. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT wished to 
point out that there was a great differ- 
ence between the boroughs of Wolver- 
hampton and Leominster. In the case 
of Leominster, the district was a very 
large one, and the polling places were 
very far apart; but in Wolverhampton 
the polling places were scattered all over 
the borough. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT hoped 
the hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. 
Rankin) would not allow himself to be 
deterred by the dictatorial instructions 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), because, as the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
had shown, there was an immense differ- 
ence between the boroughs of Wolver- 
hampton and Leominster. He (Mr. 
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Ashmead - Bartlett) might, with much 
reason, propose the inclusion of the 
borough of Eye; but, for the satisfac- 
tion of hon. Members opposite, he would 
state that he did not intend to take that 
course. What was the difference be- 
tween Much Wenlock, Aylesbury, and 
the borough of Leominster? Why 
should Much Wenlock and Aylesbury 
be treated as counties, and not the 
borough of Leominster? Because five 
places had already been treated as coun- 
ties, it was no reason why another 
borough, under similar conditions, should 
not be treated in that way also. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 39; 
Noes 93: Majority 54. — (Div. List, 
No. 185.) 


Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said. 
the next Amendment was in his name, 
and it was one which it was hardiy 
necessary to explain at any length. Its 
object was to provide a polling station for 
every 500 electors. It was not unnatural 
that there should have been some con- 
siderable discussion to-night upon this 
subject, and he thought that hon. Mem- 
bers had a perfect right to endeavour 
to remedy the evils in this Bill with 
regard to the difficulty that many elec- 
tors would have of getting to the poll. 
It might be argued that this was not 
the proper place to insert such an 
Amendment as this, and he was not 
himself sure that this was the best part 
of the Bill in which to insert it. He 
made his proposal, however, as much 
as anything else for the purpose of 
hearing the views of hon. Members, 
and of having a discussion on the ques- 
tion. It might be said that the proper 
place for such a proposal would be in 
the Ballot Bill; but they had heard that 
that measure was to be dropped this 
Session. Well, before that measure 
passed a great many things might hap- 
pen. As disabilities were to be created 

y this Bill, and as a provision pre- 
venting the use of conveyances for 
taking voters to the poll had been 
adopted, unless some such alteration as 
that he proposed were accepted many 
electors would be disfranchised. He 
begged to propose his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 30, line 18, after “county,” insert 
** Provided also that in every county and 
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borough, whether a district borough or not 
there shall be at least one polling station for 
every five hundred electors.” —(Sir William 
Hart Dyke.). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon, 
Gentleman (Sir William Hart Dyke) 
seemed to think that his Amendment 
required no explanation; but it would 
have been advantageous if he had given 
the Committee some explanation of it, 
What, for instance, did he mean by 
polling station? Did he mean to retain 
those words? [Sir Wittr1am Harr Dyxe: 
Yes.| A polling station was not a poll- 
ing place, but was only a building in 
which a voter polled. A polling place 
might be a market place, and, if this 
Amendment were accepted, in such a 
place as a market place they would not 
be able to poll more than 300 voters; 
and it seemed to him that in very many 
cases they might have as many as 1,500 
voters who would require to poll in a 
market place. Polling stations and poll- 
ing places were very different things. 
In the ease of county voters residing in 
a large area surrounding a town, the 
people were accustomed to come by rail- 
way to the place where there were 
hotels to dine, and so forth ; and it might 
be convenient for them to vote in that 
central place—the necessity for them to 
go elsewhere putting them under very 
great inconvenience. No doubt the in- 
tention was that they should not have 
too many voters coming to the same 
polling place, and that the voters should 
not be inconvenienced by having the 
polling place too far away. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman’s de- 
sire would be met by the clause as it 
stood, as it provided that every elector 
resident in a county should have a poll- 
ing place within a distance not exceed- 
ing three miles from his residence. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he thought that no district containing 
500 electors should be without a polling 
station, and that, it seemed to him, was 
the clear object of the Amendment. 

Mr. GORST said, to his mind the 
meaning of the Amendment was per- 
fectly clear, and it was only unintelli- 
gible to those who did not choose to 
understand it. There were provisions 
dealing with the representation of the 
people requiring local authorities to pro- 
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yide convenient polling districts; but 
none of them laid down any particular 
limit. They said generally what were 
convenient districts, but did not point 
them out. If there were 500 electors in 
any district, that was surely a district 
sufficiently large to have a polling place 
of its own. Probably some districts 
around central market towns might find 
itconvenient to have their polling station 
ina market place ; but other districts of 
500 electors, which were not so situated, 
night require, and surely were entitled 
to have, their own polling place. He 
could not, for the life of him, see the 
objection to enacting either that, or 
something like it. Why should they 
not lay down a limit as to the number of 
electors in a district which should have 
apolling place? It did not at all follow 
that two or more districts should not 
have their polling places in the same 
town. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was not 
surprised that some confusion arose as 
tothis matter, and he had no doubt that 
his right hon. Friend (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) had full reason for introducing 
his proposal. He knew that the Ballot 
Bill was not to be passed this Session, 
and the words he proposed were, he 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) believed, practically 
taken from that measure. In the 2nd 
sub-section they gave the local authori- 
ties power to divide the county into 
polling districts, and to assign polling 
places to those districts ; and the right 
hon. Baronet asked that they should so 
divide those districts as to have 500 
electors for each polling place. It was 
desirable that polling districts should 
not be overcrowded, and the right hon. 
Baronet wished to give the local autho- 
tities power, whilst deciding the ques- 
tion as to the polling places, to have 
regard to the desirability of giving a 
polling station to each 500 electors. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, a difficulty arose 
upon this point—namely, as to what 
constituted a district. His impression 
was that the 1st sub-section, which pro- 
vided for the division of the polling dis- 
tricts, and the assignment of polling 
places to each district, so as to give 
every elector a polling place within 
three miles of his residence, would meet 
the object of the right hon. Baronet. 
But directly they got their polling dis- 
trict, it did not matter whether 500 or 





600 people polled at one place. If the 
district was a populous one, and the 
polling place was central, it would be 
convenient to send more than 500 people 
to that place ; and it would not be satis- 
factory to say that, however convenient 
such place was, no more than 500 voters 
should poll in it. As he had said, there 
was some confusion at the polling places 
and polling stations. He had never 
heard as yet that there had been a block 
in a polling station in consequence of 
voters not having had sufficient accom- 
modation. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he must 
plead ignorance as to what was the defi- 
nition the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General sought to draw 
between polling places and polling 
stations. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see the distinction in the 
Ballot Act. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that that 
was no answer. The Ballot Act had 
been the cause of introducing no little 
confusion into their proceedings on this 
Bill. On a former occasion some very 
reasonable—and, he made bold to say, 
necessary —Amendments were proposed 
to the Bill; but the Chairman, acting, 
no doubt, rightly enough upon that 
which was then before him, decided that 
these, although of great importance, and 
he might say even of urgency, would 
more appropriately be introduced into 
the Ballot Act Continuance Bill. Well, 
he(Mr. J. Lowther) understood that they 
were no longer hampered with that con- 
fusion. He understood the Prime Mi- 
nister to say that that Bili, which many 
of them, months ago, were of opinion 
had no chance of passing, had been 
definitely withdrawn. The Committee, 
therefore, was now in a position to deal 
with this subject as a whole. The right 
hon. Baronet had proposed that facilities 
for polling should be given to every 
body.of electors numbering 500. Well, 
he would not follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General into 
the subtle distinction between a polling 
place and a polling station, which, to 
his (Mr. J. Lowther’s) mind, was one 
and the same thing. He had often 
heard that a polling district might be 
sub-divided into minute departments ; 
but he would not ask what was the 
the correct phrase for them. They all 
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knew what his right hon. Friend meant. 
He simply desired to give facilities to 
voters to record their votes. He wished 
to ask whether the Amendment standing 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) with regard 
to voting papers, to which he attached 
considerable importance, would be taken 
up in consequence of the Ballot Act 
Amendment Bill having been with- 
drawn ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
with regard to the distinction between a 
polling station and a polling place, the 
law required that every Returning Offi- 
cer should provide a sufficient number 
of polling stations for the accommoda- 
tion of voters entitled to vote at such a 
place. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked how the 
distances were arranged ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, there must be a 
polling place and a polling station. The 
polling station was the place at which 
people were to vote; and in a populous 
district or polling place it would be most 
convenient to let them go to a particular 
town. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: With regard to 
the point which the right hon. Member 
for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) 
submitted for my opinion, I cannot now 
express any opinion about the clause 
which I see in the name of the hon. 
Member for East Sussex. When that 
clause comes on I shall be ready to give 
my opinion. As to the other point re- 
specting an Act of Parliament which is 
at present in force, what I know is 
that the Ballot Act is at present in 
operation. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, what he 
wished to ask was whether he or any 
other Member would be in order in 
moving an Amendment raising the ques- 
tion of voting papers or any other mat- 
ter dealt with in the Ballot Act? 

Tat CHAIRMAN: It is premature 
to express any opinion upon that now. 

CotoneL NOLAN believed that the 
Amendment would create no increased 
facilities, but would add to the ex- 
pense. 

Mr. 0. 8. PARKER said, he would 
like to put it to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) whether the 
discretion of the local authority might 
not suffice to deal with this queston? 
There was ample power given to the 
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local authorities, and they had every 
motive to arrange for polling stations in 
the best way, with a view to the conve. 
nience both of the candidates and of the 
voters. He was afraid that the Com. 
mitiee was going too much into detail 
in this Bill. This was not a matter in 
which the Imperial Parliament should 
lay down rules for all possible cases ; 
but it was rather a matter in which 
the local authorities might be safely left 
to make the most convenient arrange- 
ments. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he was loth to take up the time of the 
Committee; but he thought it due to 
himself to explain why he had put the 
Amendment on the Paper. In the Ballot 
Act Amendment Bill, which was now 
not to be proceeded with, he saw in the 
Ist Schedule a proposed addition to 
Rule 15, providing that in every county 
and every borough, whether a district 
borough or not, there should be at 
least one polling station for every 500 
electors. That provision, however, was 
not to apply to municipal elections. 
Seeing that these words were in that 
Bill, and observing the disfranchising 
effects of this Corrupt Practices Bill, he 
thought it fair to bring the question 
before the Committee. If this provision 
was fair and right, ho thought it was 
not unnatural that he should bring it 
before the Committee, and ask them to 
consider this point carefully—namely, 
whether, as by a clause in this present 
Bill a great number of voters would be 
virtually disfranchised by being deprived 
of all means of getting to the poll, the 
Committee should not consider the ad- 
visability of inserting in this Bill the 
words which were proposed in the 
other Bill? With regard to the question 
of polling stations, the object of his 
Amendment was to place a_ polling 
station within the reach of every 500 
voters. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that the 
right hon. Baronet’s explanation wasvery 
reasonable. The provision for polling 
stations was intended to prevent a crowd 
of electors at one particular spot; but 
that would not meet the right hon. 
Baronet’s view as to bringing people to 
the poll. A station was a building, and 
the object was that too many voters 
should not be brought to one particular 
building or booth. 
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Mr. ONSLOW said, he thought there 
was a great deal in the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Parker), 
that this matter should be left to the 
local authorities. That was at present 
done; and in the borough which he 
represented there were two polling 
places provided for Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, although he thought that was 
one too many. For municipal elec- 
tions there was only one polling station, 
and, so far as he knew, no more would 
be wanted, and this Amendment would 
only increase the expense. When a 
Returning Officer saw that, under this 
Bill, conveyances were not allowed to 
beused, he would, no doubt, decide that 
he must have more polling stations. He 
(Mr. Onslow), however, thought it would 
be very hard to lay down in this Bill 
that in every county and borough there 
should be, at least, one polling station 
for every 500 electors. Suppose there 
were 1,600 electors, how many polling 
stations should there then be? Accord- 
ing to the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet, there would have to be four; 
but he did not believe that so many 
would be required. This matter had 
much better be left in the hands of the 
Returning Officer. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, for 
he thought the right hon. Baronet could 
not have considered its effect upon 
borough constituencies. In the borough 
he represented (the Tower Hamlets), 
instead of 20 polling stations, which 
were now required, 90 would be needed 
under this provision. Such a number 
vould be entirely superfluous, and would 
enormously increase the expense. He 
did not say that they might not have 
sme more; but such an increase as 
would take place if this Amendment 
were adopted was not at all necessary. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE suggested the 
substitution of ballot boxes for stations. 
People found great difficulty in finding 
time to go up to the Presiding Officer to 
get their ticket and then put it into the 
ballot box. If it was said that the local 
authorities should not be interfered with, 
it must be remembered that they were 
already interfered with. The difficulty 
was that men had to wait until the 
Presiding Officer could give them their 
papers; and if it were laid down that 
only 500 people might place their papers 
in one ballot box, then, he thought, the 
difficulty might be overcome. 
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Str WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
he was prepared to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm JOHN HAY said, he observed 
that Clause 65, Section 2, prevented the 
application of this clause to Scotland. 
Clause 45, which would shortly be under 
consideration, allowed, as he understood 
it, the use of vessels and boats to convey 
voters at the expense of the candidates ; 
but this clause did not apply to the 
Islands to which this Amendment re- 
ferred. He should, therefore, ask leave 
to withdraw an Amendment which he 
had been asked to move, if the Attorney 
General would see whether some arrange- 
ment could not be made by which float- 
ing polling places might be provided 
and taken to the Islands to voters who 
otherwise might be disfranchised. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 45 (Conveyance of voters by 
sea in certain cases). 


Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, the ob- 
ject of the Amendment he wished to 
propose was to enable candidates to act 
as heretofore in certain counties, espe- 
cially Scotch counties, which were diffi- 
cult of access, and in which the electors 
were widely scattered, and to enable 
them to bring electors to the poll at 
their expense. It was apparent that in 
this clause the principle was admitted 
that there must be certain exceptions 
made to the prohibition against the con- 
veyance of electors. If there was no 
such exception with regard to Scotland 
the effect would be that 40 or 50 per 
cent of the voters would be unable to go 
to the poll. The object of his Amend- 
ment was to extend this exception to a 
slight extent. He proposed in certain 
counties to allow, in addition to sea con- 
veyances, the use of land conveyances 
under certain circumstances; and, as a 
matter of fact, in those very counties 
intersected by arms of the sea, unless 
land conveyances were allowed as well 
as steamboats and other vessels, voters 
would not be able to vote. In the dis- 
trict of Lochgoilhead there were from 
35 to 40 electors, and in order to vote 
they had to go by road about 18 miles 
to St. Catherine’s, and then across Loch 
Fyne to Inverary. In the Islands of 
Colonsay, Oronsay, and Jura, there were 
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69 electors. They had to poll at Bow- 
more, in Islay, and had to be taken some 
15 miles to Portaskaig by sea, and thence 
15 miles more by road to Bowmore. At 
Arisaig, in Inverness-shire, there were 
40 to 50 electors, and they had to poll 
at Fort William, 40 miles away by road. 
In the parish of Laggan there were 45 
electors who had to go 30 miles by road 
to their polling place; in the parish of 
Fortingall, in Perthshire, there were 124 
electors, of whom 83 were within five 
miles, 23 from 10 to 20 miles, and 10 over 
20 miles from the polling station. Then, 
in Banffshire there were nine polling 
stations; and in No. 1, the electors were 
from six to seven miles from the polling 
station; in No. 2, seven to nine miles; 
in No. 6, 10 to 12 miles; in No. 9, 22 
to 23 miles. In one polling district in 
Argyllshire —that at which he (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar) voted — there were 219 
electors, of whom only some 15 were 
within five miles of the polling place. It 
was obvious that some provision must 
be made in order to enable those electors 
in the Highland counties to have the 
benefit of the franchise. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Aberdeenshire (Dr. Far- 
quharson) had suggested earlier in the 
discussion that the Returning Officer 
should authorize the employment of car- 
riages, and charge the expense to the 
candidates; but the Attorney General 
had shown that that would not work 
effectually. Another hon. Gentleman 
had suggested that there should be 
perambulating stations, and the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Sir John Hay) had suggested a floating 
station. He thought the Committee, 
however, were satisfied that neither per- 
ambulating nor floating stations would 
exactly answer the purpose. Then it 
had been suggested that additional poll- 
ing places would meet the case. But 
additional polling places in these remote 
regions involved very great additional 
expense. In the county of Argyll at 
the last Election there were 14 stations, 
and the expenses were about £600; and 
the reason of that was that in that 
county there was not a sufficient number 
of men learned in the law who were 
able to act as Presiding Officers, and 
the Returning Officer had to import pro- 
fessional men from Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, who went down with their clerks, 
and charged from three to five guineas 
a-day. If, therefore, the suggestion of 
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additional stations were adopted, the ex. 
penses would be increased enormously, 
especially as these stations would have 
to be provided and manned with Pre. 
siding Officers and their staff, whether 
there was a contest or not. Then, there 
remained his own suggestion, and he 
thought it would answer very well. He 
proposed that where the nature of the 
county was such that the electors were 
widely scattered, a certain amount might 
be paid for means of conveyance, in 
addition to the -maximum amount al- 
lowed by the Bill. If that were adopted, 
he thought it very likely that the 
agents of the two candidates would meet 
and arrange for a coach or omnibus to 
go and take up the voters for both sides, 
and take them to the polling station, 
and in that way the expense would be 
comparatively small. That plan was 
adopted at the last Election, and he had 
no doubt that it would be followed in 
most counties. The Amendment re- 
ferred exclusively to resident voters, 
and not to out-voters or faggot-voters, 
and he limited the distance to five miles, 
He did not insist on that figure, because 
three, seven, or ten miles would suit his 
purpose. Then there was the further 
safeguard to which he especially wished 
to call attention—namely, that, by the 
additional Amendment which he would 
move if this were carried, the Registra- 
tion Officer and Revising Barrister—the 
Assessor and Sheriff in Scotland—would, 
when they revised the register each year, 
have to make up a list of the electors in 
each polling district who should be en- 
titled to be conveyed, and none but these 
could be conveyed. The clause, so safe- 
guarded, could not possibly be abused. 
He should probably be told that the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to diminish expense; 
but he did not think his Amendment 
would much increase the expense, and 
if it did there was something to be con- 
sidered besides the mere expense. There 
was the question of the enfranchisement 
or disfranchisement of voters, and he was 
sure the Attorney General would not 
wish to disfranchise electors wholesale 
who were duly qualified. The danger 
had been recognized by the partial pro- 
vision made in the Bill for such cases. 
He did not urge this Amendmenton Party 
grounds, for it would apply equally to 
both Parties ; he urged it in the interest 
of qualified voters who, without some 
such provision, would be unable to vote. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 30, line 31, after ‘‘thereof,” insert 
“or where in any county, the electors are 
widely scattered, and where it has not been 
found reasonably practicable to divide the 
county, so that every elector resident in the 
county shall have a polling place within a 
distance not exceeding five miles from his 
residence.”’—(Mr. Craig-Sellar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he hoped 
the Government would make a conces- 
sion upon this matter. Under the pro- 
yision of this Bill, as it at present stood, 
total disfranchisement must result in 
many parts of Scotland which were re- 
motely situated from the polling place, 
and the Attorney General had already 
given some concession in that direction. 
But that concession was only a marine 
concession, and he hoped he would give 
adry-land concession as well. He did 
not in any way wish to weaken the Bill, 
and he was sure that all who represented 
counties were grateful to the Attorney 
General for endeavouring to diminish 
the expenses; but he hoped that if the 
Attorney General could not accept this 
Amendment, he would be able to devise 
something which would diminish the 
chance of disfranchisement with regard 
to Scotch electors while not weakening 
the Bill. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he entirely 
concurred with his hon. Friend in re- 
gard to this Amendment. He would 
not detain the Committee by an argu- 
ment in addition to those which had 
already been submitted to it, as he 
thought they fully made out the case. 
He hoped the Government would make 
some concession. 

Mr. LEWIS said, it was pleasing to 
find this chorus of opinion amongst 
Scotch Members who had been per- 
sistently voting to their hearts’ content 
against any conveyance of voters in 
England, Ireland, and Wales. Directly, 
however, the shoe pinched themselves 
they were inclined to cry out, and in 
most piteous tones entreat the Attorney 
General to allow them to pay travelling 
expenses for voters in certain cases. This 
Amendment would be a complete de- 
parture from the principle of the Bill ; 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite who had 
felt there was some difficulty about the 
conveyance of voters by sea, ought to 
temember that there was an equal 
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amount of difficulty in the conveyance 
of voters over mountains. If there was 
difficulty in crossing an arm of the sea 
there was quite as much difficulty in 
crossing mountains. As a matter of 
fact, he believed there were some men 
who would rather swim across an arm 
of the sea than climb over a mountain. 
Hon. Gentlemen from Scotland voted 
against the conveyance of compatriots in 
England, Ireland and Wales; and he 
wondered that they had not a disposi- 
tion to be straight and fair all round, 
and object to the conveyance of voters 
in Scotland also. For his part, speaking 
from an abstract point of view, the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Haddington Burghs (Mr. 
Craig-Sellar) was a very sensible Amend- 
ment; and in order to be consistent, if 
the hon. Gentleman went to a Division— 
which he doubted very much, for it was 
the practice of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to propose an Amendment and then run 
away—he (Mr. Lewis) should vote with 
him. He cordially tendered his sympa- 
thy and his vote to the hon. Gentleman. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs) said, that all throughout 
his wish had been to make voters go to 
the poll, as much as a voluntary effort 
of theirs as possible. Unless they had a 
boat at their command, it would be phy- 
sically impossible oftentimes to bring a 
person across an arm of the sea. And 
this clause was intended to remove 
physical impossibilities—as, for instance, 
when an arm of the sea separated a 
voter from the mainland on which his 
polling station might be situated. He 
must remind his hon. Friend that, while 
he spoke eloquently for Scotland, he 
had made his Amendment apply to the 
whole country ; and in regard to this 
Amendment he (the Attorney General) 
must be consistent. When they were 
endeavouring to prohibit the conveyance 
of out-voters in counties, 20 Conservative 
Gentlemen voted with the Government, 
and those Gentlemen he could not now 
desert. Let them see what would be 
the effect of the Amendment. If they 
let their carriages loose, what guarantee 
had they that they would only bring up 
voters marked on the list for conveyance? 
They could not control their drivers, and 
it was impossible to put a limit upon 
the number of people conveyed. They 
would, therefore, do that which they had 
already decided should not be done— 
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they would send out an unlimited num- 
ber of carriages ; they would let loose in 
a constituency a large number of car- 
riages without the slightest guarantee 
that they would bring up to the poll 
only the voters marked on the list. This 
Amendment,therefore, which applied not 
to Scotland only but to constituencies 
generally, would be in direct contra- 
diction of what was voted in the Com- 
mittee by a large majority, including, 
as he had said, many Conservative 
Members. The Amendment was one 
that he eould not accept. He admitted 
that he had had some communication 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Inverness-shire (Mr. Donald 
Cameron) and other Scotch Members 
as to whether Scotch counties could not 
be excepted from the provision prohi- 
biting conveyance of voters. He ad- 
mitted the difficulty of the position, and 
he should earnestly endeavour to consult 
the wishes of hon. Members, and see if 
there was any way in which the diffi- 
culty could be met and overcome. If 
the Committee would allow him, he 
would consult further with hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland, and see what could 
be done in this matter; because, while 
adhering to the principle they had 
adopted, he should be glad to find some 
way out of the difficulty. He certainly 
could not accept an Amendment which 
would allow carriages, unchecked in 
number and uncontrolled as to their 
destination, to go forth on the polling 
day. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) prided himself upon 
his consistency; but he (Mr. A. F. 
Egerton) failed to see it. He did not 
see the difference between the propvusal 
now made by the hon. Member for 
Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar) 
and the present system. He (Mr. A. F. 
Egerton) was at one time a Member for 
a division of a county, and at one of his 
elections he was obliged to convey a 
voter from Bury to his polling station 
in Manchester—a distance of many 
miles. By this Amendment the hon. 
Member (Mr. Craig-Sellar) proposed 
that a voter living on an island should 
come his 10 miles, or whatever the dis- 
tance might be, at the expense of the 
candidate. He (Mr. A. F. Egerton) 
could not see the difference between 
conveying a voter by boat across an 


Lhe Attorney General 
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arm of the sea, and conveying him by 
carriage overland. Voters had to be 
brought up, and it really did not matter 
whether they were brought by sea or by 
land. As a matter of fact, the only 
remedy for this possible disfranchise- 
ment rested in this—that they would 
have to come to a system of voting 
papers. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was of opinion that the Committee 
ought not only to reject this Amend- 
ment, but the clause as well. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not compliment the Attorney Ge- 
neral on his consistency in regard to 
this matter. In his own county—Lan- 
cashire—it was quite as impossible for 
many men to get to the poll, as it would 
be for the voters in Scotland who had 
an arm of the seato cross. [The Artor- 
NEY GENERAL dissented.] The Attor- 
ney General shook his head. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however, was 
a young and a very active man. But 
many of the voters in the county which 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) represented 
were very old. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
said that up to the present he had not 
been able to see his way to accept this 
Amendment; but he would be glad to 
see what could be done in the matter. 
This Amendment had been down on the 
Paper now for wéeks. Therefore it was 
quite time the Government should make 
up their minds as to what they would 
do. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) voted 
in favour of payment being allowed for 
carriages for the conveyance of voters 
in counties, because he saw most clearly 
that unless the use of carriages were 
allowed a great number of people would 
be disfranchised. Certainly, if the hon. 
Member went toa Division, he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) would vote with him. 
He trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
go toa Division. He (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) could not allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the question 
of conveying voters in Scotland was 
totally different from the conveyance of 
voters in many boroughs in England. 
He and his hon. Friends wished to pre- 
vent excessive expenditure at elections; 
but in some counties in Scotland the 
conveyance of voters was a matter of 
necessity. If some means of bringing 
up outlying voters to the poll were not 
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provided the result would be the disfran- 
chisement of a large number of men. 
Unless conveyance were permitted in 
certain cases, a much larger number of 
polling stations ought to be set up at the 
expense of the county. The Govern- 
ment, however, had said that they would 
not do that. They, therefore, ought to 
be prepared to meet the distinct physi- 
cal difficulties which had been referred 
to by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Haddington Burghs (Mr. Craig-Sellar). 
The Attorney General, in stating his 
objections to the clause, had said that if 
carriages were hired they might take 
up other than voters scheduled by the 
Returning Officers. But the lon. and 
learned Gentleman hardly realized the 
character of the country in which the 
yoters were to be picked up; there was 
no one else living in the country except 
the voters themselves. As he (Mr, 
Buchanan) understood it, it was pro- 
posed that the Returning Officer should 
make a list: of the voters who had a right 
to be conveyed to the poll; and it would 
be found that in the districts in which 
the Amendment was supposed to apply, 
no other people but the scheduled voters 
could possibly be picked up. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, now that 
the Attorney General appeared to be in 
a frame of mind which would allow him 
to reconsider some of the opinions he 
had rather hastily formed, he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) would like to throw out one 
suggestion for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s consideration. He owned 
freely, in the first place, that he was 
utterly unable to follow the line of reason- 
ing which had led the Attorney General 
to the conclusions contained in the Bill. 
He could not understand the Attorney 
General saying, as he did the other day, 
that if electors had not a polling station 
at their doors, they deserved to be dis- 
franchised. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman apparently forgot that they were 
discussing the case of electors who were 
legally entitled to record their votes, 
whose possession of the franchise was 
an unalienable right. What did the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General say as to the non-resident 
voters? Why, that if an elector did 


not reside within easy distance of the 
poll, it was his own look out. He 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not dissent from the conclusion 
he (Mr. J. Lowther) had drawn as to 
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the sense of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s observations. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, in effect, that 
he had no sympathy with non-resident 
voters—that non-resident voters in his 
opinion ought not to exist—he even 
thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man said that the non-resident voter 
ought never to have existed, at any rate 
he was not prepared to afford him any 
facilities for recording his vote. He 
wanted to ask the Attorney General, 
now that he had admitted that there 
were electors who could not conveniently 
get to the poll without assistance, what 
right he had to draw an invidious and 
illegal, if not an unconstitutional, dis- 
tinction between one class of electors 
and another? In one clause of his own 
Bill—in Clause 45—the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in effect, contended that it 
was right that candidates should have 
to put their hands in their pockets, and 
provide means for a certain class of the 
electors to be brought to the poll. 
Would the hon. and learned Gentleman 
tell the Committee by what line of reason- 
ing he came to the conclusion that one 
class of electors, who were not within 
easy reach of the poll, ought to be 
brought at the expense of the candidate, 
while another class ought not to be so 
conveyed? His main object, however, 
in rising was not to go over ground 
which had been already covered, and 
which, in the present temper of the Com- 
mittee and especially of the Government, 
it would be useless for him to do, but to 
ask the Attorney General, now that he 
had held out some slight hope of recon- 
sidering some of the hastily-formed opi- 
nions which led to the framing of this 
Bill, whether he would not once more 
consider the subject which they were now 
free to touch upon—namely, the subject 
of voting papers? He desired to put this 
question at the present moment, with 
the object of saving time, and he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General would admit that hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House had contributed rather more in 
the saving of that commodity than Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side. It was 
found very difficult to bring Mahomet to 
the mountain, therefore he desired the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to consider 
the advisability of bringing the moun- 
tain to Mahomet. That might be effected 
by a system of voting papers; besides 


| Seventeenth Night. | 
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which the adoption of voting papers 
would lead to a great saving of expense. 
One of the main objects of the Bill, they 
were told, was to diminish the expenses 
of elections ; and he was persuaded that 
if the Attorney General would consider 
how far he could adopt the system of 
voting papers, and accommodate it to 
the principle of secret voting, he would 
do good service in the interest of the 
representation of the people. Possibly, 
voting papers in the form in which his 
noble Friend (Viscount Galway) had 
suggested might be objected to on the 
ground that they would be somewhat 
inconsistent with the general tenure of 
the Ballot Act. He, however, did not 
think his noble Friend had put his Mo- 
tion upon the Paper with a determina- 
tion to reject any Amendment which 
might be moved. He (Mr. J. Lowther) 
would be prepared, when the proper 
time came, to move an Amendment 
which would enable the system of voting 
papers to be accommodated to the sys- 
tem of secret voting, in accordance with 
the principles of the Ballot Act. If the 
system of voting papers were adopted, 
there could then be no objections raised 
as to the impracticability of any electors 
recording their votes. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, it was 
evident to the common sense of the 
Committee that this Amendment could 
not be confined to purely Scotch con- 
stituencies, but that it must really be 
applied toall other parts of the Kingdom. 
The difficulty seemed to him to be rather 
a financial than a physical one. One 
could easily find carriages, but not so 
easily find his way to the candidate’s 
pocket. Why could not electors in Scot- 
land find their way to the polling booth 
just as they now found their way to 
fairs, and markets, and churches? If 
they were obliged to rely on their own 
resources for their own accommodation 
in regard to attending the places he had 
specified, why could they not also do so 
when they required to exercise a Con- 
stitutional right ? The Committee would 
make a great mistake, if they allowed a 
principle they had already adopted to 
sa broken down in the interests of a 
ew. 

Mr. DUNDAS said, he had been led 
to consider, by the condition of affairs 
in the Orkney and Shetland Isles, how 
the difficulty in question could be met. 
In nearly all villages there was a school, 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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and there was a schoolmaster who was 
more or less educated. It appeared to 
him that these schoolmasters might be 
utilized as poll-clerks, and the schools 
might be made available for polling 
stations. In this way the poll would be 
brought almost to the very door of every 
elector. He believed that the adoption 
of such a plan would be regarded asa 
very great boon to the electors in poor 
districts. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
this was a plain and simple question, 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General re-opened it with 
regard to the conveyance of voters in 
Scotland, he (Sir Walter B. Barttlelot) 
and his hon. Friends would expect the 
re-opening of the whole question of the 
conveyance of votersin England. Every 
one of those Gentlemen who now ad- 
vocated the claims of Scotland, voted 
against the use of conveyances for voters 
in England. They wished to put a stop 
even to the use of private carriages; and 
now they came forward, forsooth, be- 
cause they found they could not convey 
some voters in Scotland, and asked to be 
allowed to provide the means of carrying 
these voters. As a matter of fact, many 
of the voters in the county he repre- 
sented were in quite as awkward a 
position as many of the electors in Scot- 
land. On the Downs, for instance, there 
was a very sparse population, who re- 
sided many miles away from a polling 
station. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had said 
that in no district in England were out- 
voters to be conveyed. Why, therefore, 
should out-voters be conveyed to the poll 
inScotland? He(Sir WalterB. Barttelot) 
would vote against the Amendment, be- 
cause he wished them all to be tarred 
with the same brush. He would not 
give an advantage to anyone which was 
denied to himself and his hon. Friends. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Haddington Burghs applied to Eng- 
land as well as to Scotland, and for 
that reason he should vote in favour 
of it. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, as the 
Committee had decided that voters should 
not be conveyed to the poll, he did not 
see why any exception should be made 
in the case of people whether separated 
from the polling places by sea or any 
other natural obstacles. He could per- 
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ceive no reason why there should be any 
distinction between the people who lived 
on the high hills of his county and those 
who lived on the hills in Scotland; the 
principle of conveying them three miles 
in either case was the same, and he should 
therefore oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. SALT said, the Amendment, to a 
certain extent, had the same object as 
the clause they were discussing. He 
was unable to see any difference, so far 
as the Bill was concerned, between men 
living in an island who had no boat and 
men living at the top of a mountain who 
had no cart. It was, to his mind, per- 
fectly illogical not to treat them in the 
same way ; and for that reason he should 
vote for the Amendment, with the in- 
tention, if it were lost, of opposing the 
clause. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) constituted a conclusive argu- 
ment against the clause itself. Were 
they to maintain the principle of the 
Bill with regard to the conveyance of 
voters intact or not? Ifit wasright that 
voters should not be taken to the poll at 
the expense of the candidate, then let 
the principle be carried out fully; but 
he objected to its being frittered away 
by exceptions which would lead to a 
great amount of difficulty. If they were 
to give facilities to persons living in the 
places contemplated by the clause and 
the Amendment, how were they to deal 
with voters who lived 200 miles from the 
place of election? It appeared to him 
that the proper way to deal with the 
matter was to give no advantage to one 
class of voters over the other. 

Mr. WARTON said, that there was 
no clause of this kind in the Bill intro- 
duced last year, and he was unable to 
see that the Attorney General was con- 
sistent in introducing it into the present 
measure. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he hoped the 
Attorney General would not treat this 
asa Scotch question only, but consider 
the question generally. He trusted that 
an arrangement would be made under 
which all voters who lived five miles 
from the polling place might be con- 
veyed there. 

Mr. CRAIG-SELLAR said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would give some 
indication of his intention with regard 
to this Amendment. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would say that he 
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was willing to put the Scotch counties 
into a Schedule for the purposes of his 
Amendment, he should be only too 
happy to withdraw his opposition to the 
clause in its present form; but if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could not 
give such an undertaking, he should be 
obliged to press his Amendment to a 
Division. 

Mr. HOPWOOD hoped that, if any 
assurance was given, the Attorney Gene- 
ral would give the assurance that he 
would withdraw the clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 84; 
Noes 148: Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
No. 186.) 


Captain AYLMER said, although the 
Government had made provision for the 
conveyance of voters to the poll across 
the sea, they had not made any pro- 
vision for taking them back again. Hoe 
would, therefore, move the insertion of 
words that would carry out the latter 
object. 


Amendment proposed, in page 30, 
line 82, after the word “ to,”’ insert “ or 
from.”’—{ Captain Aylmer.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he saw no distine- 
tion, so far as the conveyance of voters 
was concerned, between crossing an arm 
of the sea in a vessel and crossing the 
country ina cart. He thought that to 
be consistent the Government should 
take this clause out of the Bill. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the clause had been 
introduced because the Government con- 
sidered there was a distinction between 
the provision which it contained and the 
main principle with regard to the con- 
veyance of voters. If the Committee 
thought fit to go further, or deal differ- 
ently with the matter, they could, of 
course, do so; but he was not prepared 
to withdraw the clause or yield to the 
arguments of the hon. Member for 
Londonderry, He should, of course, 
accept the decision of the Committee on 
the Question that the Clause stand part 
of the Bill. 


[ Seventeenth Night. } 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 88; 
Noes 147: Majority 59.—(Div. List, 
No. 187.) 


Clause 46 (Polling station and com- 
mittee room not to be in the same build- 
ing). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that although he 
thought this a desirable clause, and held 
that the polling booth should not be in 
the same building as a committee room, 
as it would be difficult to make the 
clause effective if the heavy penalty 
which a disregard of its provisions 
would entail upon a candidate were re- 
tained, he would not oppose its rejec- 
tion. He would agree for this clause 
to share the fate of the last. 


Question, ‘‘ That this Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Legal Proceedings. 


Clause 47 (Trial in Central Criminal 
Court of indictment for corrupt prac- 
tices at instance of Attorney General). 

Str HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
had waited to see whether the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) intended to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name, and, finding 
that he did not rise, he (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) would himself propose it. The 
Amendment proposed to insert, after the 
second ‘‘the”’ in line 14,the words ‘‘ Court 
may, if it think fit.” He did not think 
the Committee generally appreciated the 
effect of this clause. It was about the 
most unconstitutional clause that any 
Attorney General ever suggested. He 
had not any distrust of the Attorney 
General. He had lately very often de- 
sired to intrust more to the Attorney 
General than the Attorney General was 
inclined to accept; but did the hon. and 
learned Gentleman see what the effect 
of this clause would be ? It looked inno- 
cent enough; but the fact was, it would 
make a Court of Justice merely a regis- 
try office of the Attorney General’s will. 
As the law stood, if there was any reason 
why the venue should be changed in 
respect of a particular case, the Court 
might, if it saw fit—which was the lan- 
guage adopted by the hon. Member for 

olverhampton—order that the trial 
should take place in a particular Court. 
Now, the Attorney General would not 
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trust the Court to do that, but asked 
that the power giving that direction 
should be in the hands of the Attorney 
General. That was to say, that in an 
essentially political offence the Political 
Officer of the Government should have it 
in his power to determine where the 
case should betried. He (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) deliberately stated that it was 
not for the Attorney General to give 
this direction. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman really appreciated what this 
clause was, without doubt he would at 
once join with him (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
in recommending to the Committee the 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
He begged to move that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 31, 
line 14, after the second ‘ the,” insert 
‘Court may, if it think fit.””—( Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must explain 
the object of the clause. No doubt, the 
Committee would understand that trials 
in localities where political feeling had 
run high, and where it continued to run 
high, were places where to try such 
cases would be an insult to justice, 
Scenes which had recently occurred in 
Court had shown the impossibility of 
obtaining either a fair trial or that 
proper decency in Court which ought to 
be maintained in cases of such import- 
ance.. He did not know whether his 
hon. Friend was aware of the instance 
to which hé referred ; but in these cases 
he had been informed that jurymen had 
stood up in the box cheering, that ver- 
dicts of acquittal had been received with 
open manifestations of approval in 
Court, and that scenes which were 
highly discreditable, and which ought 
not to be allowed to occur, had taken 
place. Where they had heated political 
conflict they could not find 12 jurymen 
to bring unbiassed judgment to bear 
upon the point. What was the object 
of this clause? Not that the Attorney 
General should choose a tribunal, but 
that in all cases the tribunal should be, 
in fact, the Central Criminal Court. In 
the first place, they then got a London 


jury; and he knew no city in the world’ 


where they would be able to obtain a 
more fair and impartial trial without 
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local prejudice being brought to bear. 
The clause did not say that a trial should 
take place here and there, but that it 
should take place in the Central Cri- 
minal Court by the direction of the At- 
torney General. No one could want 
more than an impartial trial. Did the 
hon. and learned Member wish that 
trials should take place in the localities 
where they would have upon them per- 
sons who were political partizans on the 
one side or the other? MHishon. Friend 
proposed the words “‘if the Court thought 
fit;’’ and sooner than have a heated dis- 
cussion upon the matter, and in order to 
arrive at an understanding, he (the 
Attorney General) would accept a modi- 
fication of the clause, and agree to the 
words ‘if he thinks fit.” That would 
be aconcession he should be prepared to 
make; but if the Committee thought 
that the Attorney General would have 
an arbitrary power he would disabuse 
their minds. The Attorney General 
would have no desire to exercise arbi- 
trary power. 

Mr. GORST wished to ask the Attor- 
ney General a question—namely, whe- 
ther, if this Amendment were accepted, 
there would be any use whatever in ad- 
hering to the clause? With the pro- 
posed Amendment the clause seemed 
to be simply declaring what was the 
existing law. 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
FarrER HeErscHELL) said, he had reason 
to know that it would go somewhat 
beyond the existing law. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor General would find that 19 & 20 
Vict. c. 16, was almost in the same terms 
as the clause as amended. 

Mr. CALLAN remarked, that the Bill 
seemed to have been framed for England, 
and that Ireland had only been included 
as an afterthought. In the last para- 
graph of the 66th clause he found— 

“The provision with respect to the removal 
of cases to the Central Criminal Court shall not 
apply to Ireland.’ 

He would ask the Attorney General how 
he proposed to deal with Ireland in 
similar cases ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should propose in 
this matter to leave Ireland exactly 
where she was. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would tell 
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him what was the course of procedure 
in Ireland? The Attorney General had 
said he would leave Ireland as she was; 
but he did not tell them the position of 
Ireland with respect to these trials. 


[No reply was given to the hon. 
Member. | 


Mr. CALLAN said, he insisted upon 
having an answer before being called 
upon to vote for this clause. They had 
adopted an Amendment, at the instance 
of the hon. and leaned Gentleman, which 
was wholly inapplicable to Ireland. He 
wished to know what the course of pro- 
cedure in Ireland was to be in cases 
where it was considered that they could 
not obtain afair trial? Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in this respect 
intend to leave Ireland out of the Act, 
or did he intend to propose any ma- 
chinery for this change of venue ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs) replied, that the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Porter) was 
not present, and in his absence he pre- 
ferred to postpone answering the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GIBSON pointed out that the 
matter should be discussed on the 66th 
clause, which related toIreland. Upon 
that clause the question would arise 
whether the section, and any utility 
there might be in it, should be applied 
to Ireland. The question could be dealt 
with by saying the provisions in Clause 
46 should be so and so. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Yes; I will deal with 
the matter on Clause 66. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendmen proposed, in page 31, line 
14, after the second ‘‘ the,’’ insert ‘‘ if he 
thinks fit.” —( Zhe Attorney General.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in page 31, line 


15, leave out from ‘tried’? to end of 
Clause.—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 48 (Limitation of time for pro- 
secution of offence). 


[ Seventeenth Night. } 
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Mr. RAIKES said, he had to propose, 
in page 31, line 20, to leave out ‘two 
years,” and insert ‘‘one year.”” He did 
not know whether the Attorney General 
was prepared to make a concession on 
this point. The clause as it stood stated 
that a proceeding against a person in 
respect of an offence of a corrupt or 
illegal practice, or any other offence 
under the Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Acts, or this Act, should be commenced 
within two years after the offence was 
committed, and his (Mr. Raikes’) pro- 
posal was to reduce that term to one 
year. It seemed to him very undesirable 
to keep open the door to these prosecu- 
tions for too long a time; and that ap- 
peared to him to be the intention of the 
law as it at present existed. He was 
not aware that there had been any 
failure of justice in the matter. They 
had provided that the candidate should 
be free from the terrors of the law 
within some 28 days of the time he had 
taken his seat, or within a certified 
specified time; and it seemed to him, 
therefore, not unreasonable to say that 
proceedings against a person in respect 
of corrupt or illegal practices should be 
commenced within a year after the 
offence was committed. The clause 
which referred to the sending down 
of an Election Commissioner within six 
months after the sending down of a 
Special Commissioner to inquire into 
corrupt and illegal practices had been 
struck out ; and, having abandoned that 
provision, it seemed very strange that 
they should adhere to so long a period 
as two years for the trial of these of- 
fences. It appeared to him that it would 
be in harmony with the decision taken 
the other day if they accepted this 
Amendment, and inserted ‘‘one year,” 
instead of ‘two years.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 31, 
line 20, leave out ‘‘ two years,’ and in- 
sert ‘‘ one year.””—( Dr. Razkes.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would not, un- 
less it were necessary, have too long a 
period in which a prosecution should 
take place, and all these prosecutions 
for corrupt practices should follow the 
Report of the Commissioners. When 


the Commissioners reported it should be 
the duty of the Attorney General to 
prosecute all persons charged with grave 
offences, unless they had certificates of 
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indemnity, and he (the Attorney Gene. 
ral) knew of noprosecution which would 
take place unless founded upon the Re. 
port of the Commissioners. But this 
practical difficulty would arise. It would 
take a long time for the House to move 
for a Royal Commission, to begin with, 
In the elections which took place in 
March, 1880, it was found impossible to 
move for a Royal Commission until late 
in the Session, and nearly 12 months 
elapsed before the Commissioners could 
be appointed. The result would be, if 
this Amendment were accepted, in such 
cases that there might be no opportunity 
of knowing who were the persons to be 
prosecuted. The Commissioners, after 
the last Election, had to hurry through 
their work, and to curtail it, in order to 
give the Attorney General time to see 
whether the persons guilty of offences 
should be prosecuted or not. That was 
a state of things which would occur 
again and again if prosecutions had to 
take place exactly within 12 months. 
Many people might escape who ought 
to be prosecuted, on account of the Com- 
missioners not having sufficient time to 
report their offences. He only wished 
sufficient time after the Commissioners 
had reported to enable the prosecution 
to be instituted. He should be glad to 
agree to an Amendment of this kind, if 
it would meet the views of the Commit- 
tee—namely, that a prosecution should 
take place within one year of the com- 
mission of the offence, or within three 
months after the Commissioners had 
made their Report. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he should be very 
happy to accept the compromise sug- 
gested. The Attorney General would, 
no doubt, accept his Amendment, and 
after the word ‘‘committed”’ insert 
‘“‘and three months after the Report of 
the Election Commissioners.”’ 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was the sub- 
stance of his proposal. He did not pre- 
tend that the words were absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it would be as 
well to put in a maximum period, 80 
that in no case should the time exceed 
two years. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that was his inten- 
tion. He was willing to accept two years 
as a maximum. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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On the Motion of the Arrorney Gez- 
yerAL, Amendment made, in page 31, 
line 20, after the word ‘‘ year,” by in- 
serting ‘‘ and not exceeding two years ;” 
in page 31, line 20, after the word 
“committed,” by inserting “ or within 
three months after the Report of the 
Election Commissioners.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 49 (Persons charged with cor- 
rupt practice may be found guilty of 
illegal practice). 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
should like to ask a question upon this 
clause. It appeared tohimtoinvolve some 
difficulty with regard to drafting. Ashe 
understood it, any person might be in- 
dicted for corrupt practices ; but illegal 
practices might be punished by sum- 
mary conviction. The proposal here 
was that any person charged with cor- 
rupt practice might, if circumstances 
warranted such finding, be found guilty 
of an illegal practice, which offence, for 
that purpose, would be an indictable 
offence. That was very curious. It 
was to the effect that they would be en- 
titled to punish a person on indictment 
for an illegal practice, provided they 
did not charge him with the offence of 
which they convicted him. That was 
to say they might charge a man with 
an offence he had not committed, that 
was, a corrupt practice which was an 
indictable offence in order that they 
might punish him for an illegal practice, 
which was an indictable offence. It 
seemed to him that the first part of this 
clause ought not to be in the Bill at all. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this was a principle 
known in a great many cases. For in- 
stance, they charged a person with mur- 
der and frequently found him guilty of 
manslaughter. It was better to leave 
the case as it was than that a person 
should be twice vexed with the same 
matter. It would be found that fre- 
quently this clause would save a man a 
second trial. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 50 (Application of enactments 
of 17 & 18 Vict.c. 102, and 26 & 27 
Viet. c. 29, relating to prosecutions for 
bribery) agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 
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Clause 51 (Prosecution on summary 
conviction, and appeal to Quarter Ses- 
sions) agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 52 (Application of Summary 
Jurisdiction and Indictable Offences Acts 
to proceedings before Election Courts 
and Special Commissioner) agreed to, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 53 (Exercise of jurisdiction of 
High Court and making of rules of 
Court) agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 54 (Director of Public Prose- 
cutions and expenses of prosecutions) 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 


Clause 55 (Recovery of costs payable 
by county or borough or by person) 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 


Supplemental Provisions, Definitions, 
Savings, and Repeal. 
Clause 56 (Obligation of witness to 
answer, and certificate of indemnity). 


Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 7, to leave out sub-section 3.—( Mr. 
Lewis.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, for 
he thought there ought to be a distinc- 
tion drawn between criminal prosecu- 
tions and absolute absolution. 

Mr. GORST said the Committee had 
already discussed this point at some 
length, and had decided that a certifi- 
cate should not carry entire exoneration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY said, it was well 
known that Gentlemen, who were at- 
tacked by Election Petitions, sent down 
a solicitor or other person to the place to 
investigate the case against them, and 
to collect the means of defence. He 
was told, however, that gentlemen so 
sent down were liable to be examined, 
and to be bound to disclose evidence, 
It was a well-known principle of law 
that as between solicitor and client, 
the client was protected against dis- 
closure by the solicitor. The Election 
| Commissioners had held that that did 
not apply in regard to Election Peti- 
tions, and so a solicitor was liable 
j to be required to disclose the in- 


[ Seventeenth Night. | 
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formation he had collected for his 
client. A gentleman sent down in 
that way had to make the most search- 
ing and confidential inquiries in order 
to be able to advise his client as to the 
exact position of the case, and to meet 
the allegations. To do that he must 
see all the witnesses he could, take their 
evidence in the most minute manner 
possible, and make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with all the facts. His pro- 
posal was that a solicitor sent down for 
that purpose should not be liable to 
examination. He did not propose to 
extend that privilege to anyone con- 
nected with the election ; but he thought 
it might fairly be extended tothe solicitor 
acting for the Member attacked. Other- 
wise, persons whom he had seen and 
obtained information for might be con- 
victed out of his mouth, and the client 
would be deprived of the assistance of 
the solicitor. 


Parliamentary Elections 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, after sub-section 4, insert,— 
‘¢(6.) Election Commissioners shall not be en- 
titled to summon or examine a Solicitor or 
Parliamentary Agent who was concerned only 
in or in relation to an Election Petition, who 
took no part and was not concerned in the elec- 
tion, to be enquired into by the Commissioners, 
and who was not resident in the constituency 
in question.””—(Mr. Gregory.) 

Question proposed ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would accept 
the principle of this proposal, and if the 
Amendment were withdrawn he would 
bring up a new clause on the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 57 (Submission of report of 
election court or commissioners to Attor- 
ney General) agreed to. 

Clause 58 (Breach of duty by officer) 
agreed to. 

Clause 59 (Publication and service of 
notice) agreed to. 

Clause 60 (Definition of candidate, 
and saving for person nominated with- 
out consent). 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS moved 
to omit the words ‘‘at an election,” in 
order to raise the question of when the 
expenses which could be brought against 
a candidate should begin and end. 


Mr. Gregory 
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Amendment proposed, in page 36, ling 
15, to omit the words ‘“ at an election,” 
—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
Attorney General ought to seriously con. 
sider this matter, and, therefore, he (Mr, 
Warton) begged to move to report Pro. 
gress. If the Attorney General would 
do him the honour to look at this ex. 
traordinary clause he would see the 
strangest inversion of time. In the 
first place, they had a person nominated 
as candidate; then they had what really 
came before that, a person declared a 
candidate ; and then they had the writ 
for the election. He earnestly asked 
the Attorney General to consider what 
he could do to meet the objections raised 
by the noble Lord (Lord George Hamil- 
ton), and to consider also carefully whe- 
ther he could not put the different events 
of a candidature in a proper and orderly 
way. Let them know where a candi- 
dature commenced and where it ended. 
In order to enable the Attorney General 
to arrange this clause in a proper sort 
of way, he begged to move to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’? — (Mr. 
Warton.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) was not 
serious in the Motion he now made. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS hoped 
they would be able to finish this clause, 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL proposed, 
in page 36, line 19, to leave out from 
‘‘on or after” to ‘being issued,” in 
line 21, both inclusive. He hoped that 
without any remarks from him the At- 
torney General would be able to see his 
way to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 36, 
line 19, leave out from ‘on or after,” 
to ‘“‘ being issued,” in line 21, both in- 
clusive,—(Sir George Campbell.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, as at present ad- 
yised he would prefer the words to re- 
main; but he would be prepared to 
consider the matter between this and 
Report. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
considered that this was a most unsatis- 
factory way of dealing with the matter. 
He, however, could not help remember- 
ing that on every day the Committee 
had sat, the Attorney General had been 
on the Treasury Bench, and therefore 
he had had very little time to turn his 
attention to the subject. He (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) would be quite willing, 
therefore, that the matter should be left 
till the Report. The difficulty was a 
great one, and he did not think the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) solved it at all. 

Mr. WARTON said, that if the 
words— 


“On and after the day of the issue of the 
writ for such election, or after the dissolution or 
vacancy in consequence of which such writ has 
been issued,”’ 


were struck out,the clause would be even 
more absurd than it was at present. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
leave to withdraw the Amendment, on 
the understanding that something would 
be done on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Arrorney GE- 
yEeraL, Amendment made, in page 36, 
line 22, after ‘‘ candidate,” by inserting 
“at an election.” 


Mr. LEWIS suggested to the At- 
torney General that after the word 
“may,” in line 31, the words “if he 
thinks fit,’? should be inserted, because 
they knew that, as a rule, the word 
“may,” in Acts of Parliament, was in- 
terpreted as “shall.” He thought it 
ought to be made clear that the word 
was really ‘“‘ may,’ and not “shall.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 36, line 
31, after ‘‘ may,” insert “if he thinks 
fit.”—( Mfr. Lewis.) 


_ Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 
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Mr. LEWIS said, they were now 
dealing with the case, presumably, of a 
person who had been nominated with- 
out his knowledge or consent. He did 
not understand how, under such circum- 
stances, agents were to be appointed at 
all. Clause 18 provided that an election 
agent was to be nominated on or before 
the day of nomination as the agent for 
such election. Now, if a man was nomi- 
nated as a candidate without his know- 
ledge or consent, it was out of the ques- 
tion that he could nominate an agent. 
There was no provision made in such an 
event. There ought to be no mistake 
about this, because it was rather a serious 
question who was a properly appointed 
election agent. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that his view of 
such a matter was that the persons who 
nominated a candidate, in his absence, 
would represent the candidate. It was 
necessary that an election agent must 
be properly nominated, because, if he 
was not, the whole thing would come to 
an end. He thought it would be a ques- 
tion whether those who put a candidate 
forward were not the proper persons to 
conduct an election 

Mr. LEWIS said, he did not wish to 
take up the time of the Committee; but 
supposing the persons who nominated a 
man as candidate did not appoint an 
election agent, what then? There was 
nothing in any part of the Bill which 
required them to do it. If an election 
agent were not appointed, would it be 
understood that the candidate would be 
the sufferer ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, clearly that must 
be so, because no contract would have 
been made, inasmuch as there was no 
machinery for the election provided. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was quite con- 
tent to leave it to the Attorney General 
to consider whether he would not, by 
the introduction of a few words on Re- 
pert in Clause 18, make that clear which, 
at present, seemed in doubt. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
difficulty might be met by the insertion 
of the word “if any,” after the word 
‘‘ election,’”’ in line 33. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) could not accept the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton). His 
hon. Friend the Member for London- 


[Seventeenth Night. | 
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derry (Mr. Lewis) had been good enough 
to direct his attention to the question. 
There must be an election agent ap- 
pointed, either by the candidate, or by 
someone on his behalf. It was clear 
that if there was no election agent there 
would be no machinery for an election. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he trusted the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) would not persevere in his sug- 
gestion. He (Mr. Lewis) had no wish to 
make an absurdity of any part of the Bill. 

Mr. SHEIL asked if it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed fur- 
ther with the Bill to-night ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was in the hands 
of the Committee. There were only 
some half-dozen other Amendments to 
the clauses of the Bill; and, therefore, 
he hoped the Committee would think it 
right to dispose of the clauses at this 
Sitting. If they did that, there would 
only remain for consideration the new 
clauses and the Schedule. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that the answer of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General was most remarkable. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to imagine that, because there were 
only six Amendments on the Notice 
Paper to the remaining ciauses, none 
others would be moved. The experi- 
ence of the Committee must be that 
many Amendments were proposed which 
were not printed. He, himself, knew 
that there were several Amendments, 
not on the Paper, but of considerable 
importance, which were to be proposed 
to the remaining clauses. At this hour 
of the night he considered it his duty to 
report Progress. 


Bankruptey 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 


(Mr. Sheil.) 


Smrr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that surely the Committee might be 
allowed to finish this clause. 

Mr. SHEIL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
seemed to forget the question he had 
put to the Attorney General. He (Mr. 
Sheil) had asked the hon. and learned 
Gentleman if he would agree to report 
Progress after this clause, and he (the 
Attorney General) declined to answer 
the question. 


The Attorney General 
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Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (i 
Henry James) said, he had simply ex. 
pressed a hope that the Committes 
would proceed a little further with the 
Bill. He was, however, in the hands of 
the Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he always obeyed 
his Leaders, and as the right hon. Gen. 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
expressed a wish to finish the clause to. 
night, he (Mr. Warton) would offer no 
opposition. He certainly agreed, how. 
ever, with the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Meath (Mr. Sheil) that they 
ought not to go beyond this clause, 
He (Mr. Warton) had several Amend- 
ments to propose to the remaining 
clauses ; and he altogether objected to 
rattling off Business as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral seemed to desire. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
thought it was not unreasonable for 
the Attorney General to desire to take 
this clause to-night. There were, be- 
sides, a great number of technical objec- 
tions to be taken to the Interpretation 
Clauses,'which it would be impossible to 
consider to-night. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
they might be allowed to take this 
clause, and then report Progress. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Ur. Attorney General.) 


Mr. GORST suggested that those 
Members who had Amendments to the 
remaining clauses should place them on 
the Paper. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS suggested 
that, so far as they had gone, the Bill 
might be printed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL.—[Br11 243.] 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. John 
Holms.) 
CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
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893 - Poor Relief 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved that 


the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
the six clauses relating to the abolition 
of offices and the compensation to 
existing officers. This was a formal 
Motion made in consequence of the 
pledge which he gave to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), whom he was sorry 
not to see in his place. He had only to 
point out to the House that as soon as 
the Committee had reported upon these 
clauses, which alone would be re-com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole 
House, the whole Bill would stand for 
reconsideration, as amended; and, of 
course, that would be the time when 
the Amendments of the hon. Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) and the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) 
could properly be considered. Of course, 
he did not propose to take the next 
stage until the Committee on the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill had been 
concluded. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
six clauses relating to the abolition of 
offices and compensation to existing 
officers,””—( Mr. Chamberlain, )—put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill constdered in Committee, and re- 
ported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday 23rd July. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 
[BILL 154.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Cartan AYLMER said, he had given 
Notice of opposition to this Bill, because 
he considered that it had been brought 
forward in an irregular and improper 
manner. Had it been, as its title im- 
plied, a Bill purely for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland, he would have been the 
last person in that House to oppose it. 
They all knew there was a great deal of 
distress in Ireland since the last har- 
vest; and he was sure that it was the 
desire of every hon. Member that that 
distress should be relieved. But the 
House was simply being played with so 
far as this Bill was concerned. The 
heading of the Bill said it was ‘to 
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make temporary provision for the relief 
of the destitute poor in Ireland.” That 
was saying distinctly that it was to 
make provision for the destitute poor ; 
but when he looked at the last clause 
he found that the Act might be cited as 
the Distressed Unions (Ireland) Act; so 
that, after being told that it was for the 
relief of the distressed poor, they found 
it was only for the relief of distressed 
Unions. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland had allowed that some por- 
tion of the money was to go for the 
debts of Unions; but he had been un- 
able to get from him any statement as 
to the amount which was to go to the 
relief of actual existing distress in Ire- 
land. The Ist clause of the Bill said 
that money might be granted under it 
to a Union, having regard to the finan- 
cial condition of such Union, and the 
pressure of distress within its limits, 
to aid in providing for relief at the 
present time; therefore, in the very 
Preamble of the Bill the House was 
made to believe it was to relieve exist- 
ing distress. The 3rd clause provided 
that the Boards of Guardians might, 
with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, for the purpose of defray- 
ing any expense to be incurred by them, 
borrow under this Act; but it did not 
at all imply that this was to pay for old 
debts incurred by the Union without 
the sanction or knowledge of the House 
of Commons. Clause 4 provided that 
whereas before the passing of this Act 
the Boards of Guardians in certain 
Unions where the funds were inadequate 
for providing for the relief of the desti- 
tute poor in such Unions had borrowed 
money and were now in debt, all such 
loans were confirmed by the Act. That, 
again, referred to the borrowing which 
took place before the Act passed, and 
did not imply that any part of this 
money was to be held for the purpose 
of repaying the loans in question. It 
simply said, with regard to any loans 
sanctioned by the Local Government 
Board, that they were confirmed, and 
that an indemnity was given to those 
persons who raised them. He thought 
it was a breach of Privilege of the 
House to bring in a Money Bill, even 
for so small a sum as £50,000, with the 
implied statement that it was for the 
relief of the temporary distress now ex- 
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other intention than the paying off of 
debts incurred before the passing of the 
Act, not one word being said as to the 
way in which the money had been spent. 
When the money was voted he believed 
the House would want to know for what 
purpose the money had been spent, and 
by whom. In the meantime, believing 
that the Bill was vicious in principle 
and contrary to the intentions as well 
as the practice of the House, he begged 
to move that it be read that day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day three months.” —( Captain Aylmer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘'That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, they were asked 
to vote £50,000 of Irish money to make 
temporary provision for the relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. Now, Irish 
Members on those Benches pointed to 
the districts of the country in which 
there was admittedly distress verging 
on starvation, and in which, at- the 
lowest calculation, there were 10,000 
persons dependent on what crumbs of 
charity the priests could collect; and 
said that not a single pound of this 
£50,000 would reach those famished 
creatures—that was to say, as they were 
justified in saying, that from beginning 
to end the Bill was a falsification of its 
title ; and although it gave a sort of 
solace to the English conscience and a 
sort of idea that something was being 
done to assuage Irish distress where it 
was keenest and most frightful, he said 
that the distressed people would not 
benefit by it to the extent of a cup of 
cold water. They had their own special 
opinion with regard to that cast-iron 
scheme of the Government—emigration, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had ad- 
mitted that the Unions which benefited 
would be those which contributed most 
to that scheme. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that this money was to be de- 
voted to paying off the liabilities incurred 
in meeting distress in districts where the 
Guardians had given as much outdoor 
relief as they had it in their power to 
give. But in one Union not a single 
pound had been spent in outdoor relief, 
although the people were actually de- 
creed for the amount of the seed-rate 
at the moment when their children were 
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dying of hunger. The Unions were of 
a wretchedly low valuation—£10,000 in 
one case and £14,000 in the other—anq 
they were in consequence utterly unable 
to meet the distress which existed there, 
They were, moreover, controlled by land- 
lord Guardians ; and, having been cau. 
tioned that they had nothing to expect, 
and that they would have to pay every. 
thing out of their own pockets by-and- 
bye, they stuck to the workhouse-test, 
well knowing that the people would cut 
off their right hands rather than go to 
the workhouses ; and although they saw, 
as he had seen, children dying of fever 
for the want of a cup of milk, yet they 
were protected and sheltered by the Go- 
vernment in acting as they had. Every- 
thing was to go to those Unions where 
outdoor relief had been distributed; to 
districts in which the potatoes were 
nearly ready for digging; but not one 
penny was to go to districts were the 
distress was most frightful, on the ground 
that because nothing had been done for 
them up to the present nothing was to 
be done for them now. Many of the 
people in those districts had decrees 
against them for rent only due a few 
weeks ago; they were undergoing de- 
privation and suffering of the severest 
kind; but for them not one penny was 
given‘under this Bill, although they were 
the most wretched and abandoned crea- 
tures on God’s earth. The people of 
Ireland had no love for outdoor relief; 
they hated mendicancy in every form. 
Irish Members had pointed out endless 
opportunities of making good land out 
of the millions of acres lying useless in 
Ireland, which, sooner or later, the Go- 
vernment would have to reclaim. There 
would be tens of thousands of people 
destitute during the next six weeks, and 
the question they had to face was what 
should be done with them. This Bill 
passed them by on the other side of the 
road, and its enactment to them would 
be positive cruelty. There were £50,000 
passing under their very eyes and they 
were not to have so much as a cup of 
cold water. He made no factious oppo- 
sition to the Bill; he was simply im- 
pressing on the Government the absolute 
necessity of doing something to tide 
these people over till the next harvest. 
They wanted no Party triumph in the 
matter; everyone knew that the position 
of these poor people was altogether be- 
yond Party politics. All they wanted 
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was some assurance or hint of the right 
sort from the President of the Local 
Government Board, that the Boards of 
Guardians, having neglected their duty, 
should be forced to do it even at the 
eleventh hour, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would have some such 
assurance to give. 

CotonEL NOLAN said, that a Bill 
was brought in last year very similar to 
this in character to which he had given 
his support, although many other Irish 
Members did not do so. That Bill 
provided £100,000 from the Imperial 
Treasury, and although he did not al- 
together approve the scheme he regarded 
it as a liberal application of money on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But in the present Bill the Government 
were dealing with £50,000, which came 
not out of the Imperial Treasury, but 
out of the Irish Church Fund; and this 
money, instead of being devoted to Irish 
harbours, which would supply work to 
a great number of workmen, was to be 
devoted to emigration. He said that 
when it was proposed to take Irish 
money and spend it upon something 
that was considered objectionable, the 
matter was one which Irish Members 
should decide. As he understood that 
the sum named was to come out of the 
Irish Church Fund he should vote 
against the Bill; whereas if it came out 
of the Imperial Exchequer he should 
vote for it. 

Mr. TREVELYAWN said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Maidstone (Captain 
Aylmer) complained that this Bill; which 
professed to be for the relief of the poor 
in Ireland, turned out to be only for the 
relief of embarrassed Unions. He would 
like to know on what, in the mind of the 
hon. and gallant Member, this money 
had been spent? The hon. and gallant 
Member could hardly imagine that the 
Unions had become embarrassed by the 
Guardians applying thé rates to their 
own private advantage and amusements. 
He could assure the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that every penny of the money 
had been spent in food and clothing for 
the poor. The Unions at the time of 
the distress were actually in debt to the 
potato merchant for the supply of food 
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namely, to relieve the distressed poor in 
Ireland? There was no public money 
provided for the purpose, and the only 
way in which the Unions which required 
assistance for the relief of the poor could 
be assisted was to allow them to borrow 
money, and then, if necessary, to re- 
imburse them the money borrowed. It: 
was because they were not able by law 
to borrow money, and because the Go- 
vernment were not able to re-imburse 
them without the consent of Parliament, 
that this Bill was introduced. The Go- 
vernment provided for the poor by telling 
the Unions that they might borrow. 
[Captain AYLMER dissented.] The hon. 
and gallant Member for Maidstone 
shook his head ; but it was impossible to 
found any argument upon that. [Cap- 
tain AytmeErR: The Bill is retrospective. ] 
The Bill was retrospective then; but at 
the time of its introduction it was pro- 
spective, and, for the purpose of the re- 
lief of the poor, it mattered not whether 
it was passed in February last or in the 
present month of July. The object of 
the Bill was to carry out what he had 
informed the House at the end of the 
Autumn Session was the intention of 
the Government. In answer to the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell), he said on the 20th of November 
last year— 


“'The permanent officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board have reported that at present 
the information before them -respecting the 
anticipated distress in certain districts in the 
West of Ireland, where it is most apprehended, 
is not of such a character as would lead them 
to believe that the relief which may be afforded 
under the existing Poor Law Acts will be found 
insufficient to provide for the wants of the 
destitute poor in the coming winter. They 
have already issued a Circular to the Unions in 
the West of Ireland—that is, to all the Unions 
in Connaught, and to the Unions in the counties 
of Donegal, Clare, Kerry, and West Cork, 
calling their attention to the necessity of making 
every provision both for indoor and outdoor 
relief, and especially to see that the relieving 
officers’ districts are not too large, and that the 
relieving officers are within easy reach of the 
poor persons residing in every part thereof. 
The Local Government Board will also call 
upon their Inspectors to report as to the suffi- 
ciency of the arrangements in this respect made 
by the Guardians in each Union in their charge. 
In short, the Government have given every 
care to see that the normal machinery for the 





necessary for outdoor relief, in some 
cases to the extent of £500 or £1,000. 
Now, how were the Government to as- | 
sist those Unions, and enable them to | 
do what the Bill professed to do—| 
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relief of distress is in proper order; and they 
expect to be able to meet the distress with the 
aid of that machinery. If exceptional pressure 
comes, it will be their duty to see that the ad- 
ministration of the required relief is not inter- 
fered with from the want of sufficient funds. I 
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may say that this is a subject which, of all 
others, is most engaging the attention of the 
Government.’’—(3 Hansard, (274] 1711.) 


Well, the administration of relief was 
interfered with for want of sufficient 
funds, and the Government took the only 
course which would properly relieve the 
pressure ; they allowed the Unions to 
borrow on their own authority, taking 
it for granted that Parliament would 
afterwards indemnify them. The noble 
Lord the Member for North Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners) asked, on the 
occasion he referred to, from what source 
the additional funds would be supplied? 
And he (Mr. Trevelyan) answered, that 
matters of that kind had always been 
the subjects of special treatment by the 
Government, and that, adopting the ex- 
ample of preceding Governments, they 
would provide funds to keep the people 
from starvation, trusting to Parliament 
to support them afterwards. Well, there 
were a few Unions embarrassed and 
unable to supply relief, except to a very 
small extent. Under those circumstances, 
the Government permitted those Unions 
to borrow from their Treasury, which he 
believed in all cases was the National 
Bank, and took measures to re-imburse 
them the amount so borrowed. The sum 
of £50,000 was named, because the Bill 
was brought in when it was uncertain 
how great the distress would be ; and it 
was still uncertain whether it would be 
necessary, for the public interest, to 
assist certain other Unions which had 
embarrassed themselves during the past 
winter. With reference to the remarks 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan), he could assure 
the House that not one penny of this 
money had been employed, directly or 
indirectly, for the purpose of emigration. 
He did not propose to enter at length 
into the arguments of the hon. Member 
for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). Although he 
had no hope of convincing that hon. 
Member, he had taken great pains to 
convince himself whether or not the 
action of the Government had been justi- 
fied by the event, and whether it was 
such action as they could continue. Two 
interesting Reports had recently come 
to hand, in the first of which the Inspec- 
tor said that in no locality in Donegal 
was there anything more than the ordi- 
nary pressure which usually existed be- 
tween the old and the new crop of pota- 
toes. The second Report was to the 
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same effect. He was bound to say that 
the experience of the charitable relief 
now being given was not at all such ag 
to make the Government regret the 
course they had taken. Many people who 
were in receipt of that special charitable 
relief were unwilling to get work, be. 
cause they did not wish to disentitle 
themselves from obtaining the charitable 
relief offered them. It was only in dis. 
tricts where special relief was given that 
they now heard anything of continued 
distress; and it was only in those dis. 
tricts that labour offered its temptations 
to people unwilling to accept them. He 
did not wish to say anything derogatory 
of those benevolent men who had been 
employed in providing charity to a large 
extent in the same manner as that agency 
was employed, probably, in every Union 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
Bill was so arranged that it would not 
discourage private charity, which, in the 
opinion of many people, had much more 
discernment than outdoor poor relief in- 
discriminately given. He must say he 
thought it was only in those Unions 
where this private charitable relief was 
being given that the appearance of ex- 
ceptional distress and want of employ- 
ment were at all prominent. He could 
not help thinking that he had answered 
the objections to the Bill. Before sitting 
down, he, perhaps, had better give the 
best answer he could to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway County 
(Colonel Nolan). The hon. and gallant 
Member asked why the money should 
come from the Irish Church Fund? 

Coronen NOLAN: Yes; why does 
it not come from the National Exche- 
quer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had very 
little voice in regard to the source from 
whence the money was taken. This was 
an Irish purpose, and this Church Fund 
was, of course, an Irish Fund; and the 
hon. and gallant Member, he thought, 
might well be content. He would repeat 
again his assurance that not one single 
penny of this money would be spent 
upon emigration. 

Mr. LEA asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) in- 
tended to print the Reports of Mr. Mac- 
farlane and the other Gentlemen who 
had been engaged in inquiring into the 
distress? Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be able to make some 
statement about this later on. As to 
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what had fallen from the hon.and learned 
Member for Galway Oounty (Colonel 
Nolan), he perfectly agreed that this 
money ought not to come out of the 
Trish Church Fund, the circumstances 
being such as to require that all assist- 
ance given should come from Imperial 
sources. It should be understood that 
the Harbours Bill, when it came into 
Committee, should not be affected in any 
way by the grant which was now pro- 
posed—that was to say, that the £50,000 
which were to be given by this Bill 
should not be deducted from the £250,000 
which were so much required for har- 
pours. This was not a good time at 
which to go into the question of general 
distress; but he might just observe that 
distress of this kind would always be re- 
current in Ireland until the Government 
made up its mind to bring in a substan- 
tial scheme for opening up communica- 
tion in that country. Last Easter he 
had been discussing with two Donegal 
farmers the condition of the country; 
and, in spite of the distressful character 
of some districts, these persons had as- 
sured him that, beyond their own 
labourers, when they required addi- 
tional assistance it was absolutely im- 
possible to get the men. This was an 
extraordinary fact, when so near to them 
there were labourers absolutely starving 
through want of work, and this sort of 
thing was sure to continue until some 
money was expended upon the extension 
of communication in Ireland. Money 
expended upon an object of that kind 
would do far more good, and be far 
more useful, than an expenditure of the 
kind contemplated by this Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he hoped, if the 
Chief Secretary did have the Reports of 
Mr. Macfarlane and the other Gentlemen 
printed, he would do the same with 
the evidence which had been given by 
Father Gallagher before the Sub-Com- 
mission at Carrick, Glencolumbkill. The 
rev. gentleman had stated that at Glen- 
columbkill between £4,000 and £5,000 
had been expended by him on various 
kinds of relief. He said that in the be- 
ginning of October last it was apparent 
to all in the parishes that the potatoes 
were gone, and that starvation was im- 
pending. Not only this, but the storms 
had swept away most of the oats, and 
even the hay, and had actually stripped 
the roofs off the poor people’s houses. 
He said that with the aid of two or 
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three of the more well-to-do in each 
townland he had instituted a house-to- 
house inquiry, and it was found that 
many families had no live stock at all, 
and that the bulk of them had only a 
cow or two of inferior quality. Parting 
with this poor animal practically doomed 
the family to a black and milkless diet. 
Father Gallagher, in the course of his 
cross-examination, gave it as his fixed 
opinion that poor people during the past 
year in these parishes had absolutely 
died through want of food, and that, 
beyond doubt, many hundreds would 
have starved but for the assistance sent 
them, while many more would have 
died from diseases superinduced by 
famine; and he added that Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Poor Law Inspector, told him, as 
early as last November, that he might 
expect disease such as fever. Father 
Gallagher gave some evidence regard- 
ing seaweed as diet, which was worthy 
of recording for the benefit of the mil- 
lions who knew not how their fellow- 
creatures lived. He explained that there 
were three kinds of seaweed of which 
the people made use. One was called 
dillisk, another sloke, and a third dulei- 
nan, a coarse box-wrack. Even in times 


of so-called plenty the poor people used 
dillisk and sloke; but the third kind 
was not only unpalatable, but unhealthy 
and unnatural, and was never used ex- 


cept at starvation point. In the early 
part of the present year, so great was 
the demand for the better kinds of sea- 
weed for food that the supply was soon 
exhausted, and then, through sheer 
want, the people were obliged to use the 
box-wrack. These statements referred 
to a district where the right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them that exceptional dis- 
tress existed; and, oddly enough, he 
would have them to believe that the 
distress was there prevalent because a 
charitable people exerted themselves to 
supply the miserable poor with food. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the ordinary machinery of the Poor Law 
in Ireland was sufficient to meet the 
distress. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man really consider what was the con- 
dition of the Poor Law? Here was a 
section of an Irish Act of Parliament. 
It said— 

“« Any person in the occupation of more than 
a quarter of an acre of land, if requiring relief, 
shall be relieved in the workhouse, and not 
otherwise.” 
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How did the ordinary machinery of the 
Poor Law of Ireland for relief meet the 
position of these miserablecottier farmers 
in Donegal? Why, the Poor Law Guar- 
dians had no power to relieve them, un- 
less they gave up their land and went 
into the workhouse; and the right hon. 
Gentleman surely had sufficient know- 
ledge of the Irish people and the Irish 
character to know that that was about 
the last thing they would ever think of 
doing. The right hon. Gentleman had 
stated his policy at the beginning of the 
year; he had stated that he knew the 
Irish people had a disinclination to go 
into the workhouse ; but he had said— 
‘‘ Let them feel the pinch of hunger, and 
then they will come in.” The right 
hon. Gentleman desired that the Irish 
peasantry should feel the pinch of 
hunger before they were relieved. He 
wished them to be driven to madness, for 
it was to madness that the Irish people 
were forced, when they were compelled, 
themselves and their children, to asso- 
ciate with the infamous characters which 
were usually found in the workhouse. 
No wonder the poor people cried out— 
‘‘ For God’s sake, send us to America. 
Send us anywhere out of this.” The 


right hon. Gentleman said this money 
was required in order to relieve Unions 
which’ had contracted indebtedness in 
their endeavour to cope with the existing 
distress. The right hon. Gentleman was 


asking for £50,000. The Chief Secre- 
tary had stated the other night, when 
they had what they were pleased to call 
‘(an entertainment,” that these Unions 
were indebted only to the amount of 
some £3,000. What, then, did he want 
with the extra £47,000? Was it too 
much to ask that some portion of it— 
seeing that it all came out of an Irish 
fund— should be devoted to meeting 
the distress which these people in some 
of the districts of Donegal were suffer- 
ing at the present moment—for the 
purpose of meeting the distress not over 
any long period, but only during the 
next few weeks, while they were waiting 
for the harvest to ripen? Surely this 
was not too much to ask. Of course, 
the right hon. Gentleman was perfectly 
free to get up in that House and make 
a statement such as he had made, know- 
ing very well that no Englishman knew 
anything at all about the terrible con- 
dition of Ireland, and could know 
nothing about it, and that they naturally 
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were satisfied when he was taking this 
money from the National Exchequer, 
They would hear more about it, for 
hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House would require full information 
as to how it was to be expended. Under 
the circumstances the right hon. Gentle. 
man was sure of carrying his Bill, as 
the Irish Members who were opposed to 
it were only a small number, and could 
not hope to do more than raise an 
earnest protest against the system it 
contemplated. He (Mr. Leamy) could 
only hope that what had occurred within 
the last few days might possibly. open 
the right hon. Gentleman’s eyes to the 
fact that the Irish people were be- 
ginning to be determined that some 
means should be taken for meeting the 
distress in their country other than those 
which the English Liberal Government 
hadadopted. He would recommend to the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
declarations of the Irish Bishops, which 
were published in the English papers to- 
day, and which had been published in 
the Irish papers on Tuesday last. And, 
so far as those Bishops themselves were 
concerned, he (Mr. Leamy) would advise 
them, if they wanted to bring the Eng- 
lish Government to their senses, to give 
up coquetting with it, either here or in 
Rome, and not to confine themselves 
to passing resolutions and sending them 
to Zhe Freeman’s Journal, but to join 
with the people of their country in 
opposing one of the most monstrous 
measures they had ever had. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he had 
had an opportunity lately of speaking 
to some of these Bishops, and he could 
assure his hon. Friend (Mr. Leamy) that 
it might be said with perfect certainty 
that they would not confine themselves 
to merely passing resolutions on this 
question, but that they had made up 
their minds to take definite and strong 
action to bring home to the Government 
the real aspects of this question. The 
most extraordinary thing about the 
relief question proposed in that House 
was the nomenclature of these measures. 
The first Relief Bill they had in this 
Parliament was called ‘‘ Relief of Dis- 
tress Bill.”” That measure was sup- 
posed to be for the purpose of relieving 
distressed tenants, and it seemed that 
the method which had suggested itself 
to the Imperial Legislature for relieving 
distressed tenants in Ireland was by 
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giving money to distressed landlords? 
What was the result cf that measure ? 
Why, it was that which had been fore- 
told, over and over again, by the Irish 
Members—they had foretold that the 
money which was given nominally for 
the purpose of giving the tenants em- 
ployment, so as to save them from star- 
vation, would be taken back by the 
landlords in the shape of arrears of 
rent, and that had turned out to be true. 
Within a very few months after these 
prophecies had been derided, the right 
hon. Gentleman the then Chief Secre- 
tary had to get up in the House and 
announee that the money given for the 
relief of distress had been confiscated 
by the landlords. The Bill now before 
them was entitled—‘‘ A Bill to make 
temporary provision for the Relief of 
the Destitute Poor in Ireland;’’ but on 
examination of the Bill, in concert with 
the declaration of the Chief Secretary, 
they found that it was really a Bill for 
the relief of those who were precisely 
the least destitute in Ireland. He was 


sorry to find that the right hon. Gentle- 
man still stuck so consistently to his 
statement with regard to Donegal. He 
ought to be very careful, looking at 


what had followed on the action of his 
Predecessors, before making official 
statements of that kind. There was not 
a single official statement made upon 
this subject which was not confuted and 
disproved by the statements of gentle- 
men on the spot, who had no interest 
whatever in making false assertions. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them, on 
the strength of the official Reports, that 
no exceptional distress existed in those 
localities of Donegal to which reference 
had been made. Well, in order to 
accept those official Reports, what had 
they to force their minds to acknow- 
ledge? Why, if there were no distress 
in these districts, the veracity of Father 
M‘Fadden—and, he might add, the 
Bishop of the diocese—was discredited, 
and they must believe that these gentle- 
men were appealing to the charity of the 
world, on what were neither more nor 
less than false statements. Either Father 
M‘Fadden, Father Gallagher, and the 
Bishop of Raphoe, were convicted liars, 
or there was terrible distress existing in 
these districts at the present moment. 
If they believed that these ecclesiastics 
were not telling the truth, they must be 
prepared to believe that a dietary of 
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diversified kinds of seaweed was volun- 
tarily accepted by the people in place of 
proper food; they must be ready to be- 
lieve the statement,’on which the Chief 
Secretary relied, that the fathers and 
mothers in these districts were feeding 
their children upon a couple of biscuits 
a-day in ofder that they might parade 
their destitution before the world, for 
such were the statements made by trust- 
worthy representatives of English news- 
papers in Ireland. Since the right hon. 
Gentleman had given such a high cha- 
racter to the Boards of Guardians, they 
had had some of the gentlemen com- 
posing those Boards before the Law 
Courts of the country. Was it not a 
fact that one of these gentlemen had 
applied to a Court to compel payment of 
a year and a-half’s rent, and had only 
been allowed half a-year, and had been 
told, in addition, that proceedings must 
be stayed until the 30th of October? 
Had not the presiding Judge said—‘‘ I 
admit these people are in a very poor 
condition?’? He would put the testi- 
mony of Father M‘Fadden, Dr. Logue, 
Father Gallagher, and the decree of the 
County Court Judge against the state- 
ments of Mr. Macfarlane and other 
gentlemen upon whom the right hon. 
Gentleman relied; and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that more credence was 
to be placed on the ecclesiastics and the 
Judge than upon the evidence of these 
officials. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been rash enough to recapitulate to the 
House the promise which he had made 
last year with regard to these districts. 
He (Mr. O’Oonnor) asked the House 
whether there was a single one of these 
pledges which had not been broken in 
the spirit, if not in the letter? The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them that 
none of the Irish peasantry were to be 
allowed to starve; but would not the 
people have had to starve, so far as the 
authorities were concerned, if it had not 
been for private effort—nay, had not 
the people actually died of starvation ? 
So far as the Government were concerned 
had not the people been allowed to sink 
into the lowest depth of destitution ; and 
if a great many of them had not starved, 
was it not due to private charity, and 
not to any action on the part of the Go- 
vernment? The right hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned something about outdoor 
relief in his statement in reply to the 
hon, Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
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Parnell); and the impression left upon 
that hon. Member’s mind, and upon his 
(Mr. O’Connor’s) mind, and upon the 
minds of many hon. Members on that 
side of the House, was this—that the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to convey 
that if outdoor relief was required it 
would be given. Yet, had there been 
any outdoor relief distributed ? Another 
point to which he wished to allude was 
this—the right hon. Gentleman had 
again committed himself to the extra- 
ordinary statement that Father M‘Fad- 
den was keeping the people from 
going to work. Well, he had a letter 
in his hand addressed by Father 
M‘Fadden to The Belfast Morning News, 
and in that letter the rev. gentleman 
said that he had publicly from the altar 
impressed upon his people the necessity 
of seeking work wherever it could be 
obtained in order to tide over the dis- 
tressful season coming upon them. He 
also stated that crowds were going off 
to Scotland every day, despite the un- 
favourable reports which reached them 
of the condition of things in that coun- 
try. The statement of the Chief Secretary 
was that these people would not work ; 
but the statement of Father M‘Fad- 
den, who knew the secrets of almost 
every household amongst these people, 
was that they were actually going to Scot- 
land seeking work. The rev. gentleman 
stated that he had initiated an extensive 
system of work, and he declared that he 
had seen women as well as men at work 
—that he had seen a woman carrying 
gravel from a pit whilst her husband 
was digging it. On the whole, he (Mr. 
O’Connor) found the policy of the Go- 
vernment, as represented by this Bill, a 
complete and consistent whole. He 
looked to the real source of the Govern- 
ment policy, and not to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to this Bill—he looked to the statements 
of other officials connected with the Irish 
Government. More than that, he looked 
to the statement of Lord Derby with 
regard to the policy of the Government, 
as shown in this and other Bills brought 
forward by them. Lord Derby, and, no 
doubt, the rest of the Government, 
thought a few millions spent on emigra- 
tion would pay them well. He (Mr. 
O’Oonnor) had recently been in Ireland, 
and had been shocked to find the de- 
plorable completeness with which this 
system of enforced emigration was 
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taking place every day. The Govern. 
ment were not merely satisfied with 
emigrating persons accused of crime 
—he did not complain of their taking 
any measures they might think desir. 
able to put down crime—but they were 
emigrating the young people of the 
country. But that was not the only 
policy pursued. They went to districts 
where the Land League had existed, 
and they found there some person who 
had been recently in revolt against the 
originators of the misgovernment to 
which the country had been subject. 
They found him a person whom they 
knew to be incapable of taking part in 
any crime; they entered his house in 
the middle of the night; they knocked 
at the door, and entered the apartments, 
it might be, of his aged mother, perhaps 
of his wife and sisters, and the man, if 
he were weak-minded, and certainly the 
women, were terrified. The effect of this 
action was that this man abandoned all 
polical activity whatever, and fled to 
America, where at least he would be free 
from nocturnal visitations on the part of 
the police. In the more distressed dis- 
tricts the Government said to a man— 
‘Go into the workhouse, and, if you 
will not do that, go to America.”’ The 
policy of Lord Spencer was the policy 
of making intolerable the homes of as 
many people as possible, so that when 
they could no longer live in the districts 
in which they were born they should 
eross the Atlantic. The Irish Members 
did not agree with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in their endeavour to fill the 
emigrant ships with the Irish peasantry. 
He would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Government had no idea of the 
depth of the feeling which existed in 
Ireland on this question of emigration ; 
and he would also tell the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) that if he 
had had such conversations with the 
leaders of the people in Ireland as he 
(Mr. O’Connor) had had, he would have 
found that there was hardly likely to be 
lukewarmness on their part in this mat- 
ter. The Bishops were now saying— 
“ Are we to be the Bishops of our people 
at home, or are people abroad? All our 
people are leaving us.’”? One Bishop 
had said— 


“T have 1,400 families in my parish ; but 
within the last 12 months there have been only 
20 marriages—all the young people have gone 
ont of the country.” 
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There could be no marriages, because 
there were no people to marry. The 
feeling against emigration in Ireland 
was becoming deeper and more intense 
every day; and the people regarded 
more and more every day the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government as akin to 
that of the Roman Consuls, whose en- 
deavour was to ‘‘make a solitude and 
eall it peace.” The policy of the Irish 
Representatives was to band together 
all the national forces of Ireland, and 
compel the Government to abandon a 
policy of filling the emigration ships, in 
their endeavour to bring the Irish people 
toa state of contentment in their mis- 
government. 

Mr. O’SHEA said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for the County of Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) had touched upon a 
very important subject— namely, the 
fund from which they were to take this 
£50,000. The Chief Secretary had said 
that it was not in his Department, and 
that it was a matter altogether for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to decide. 
He (Mr. O’Shea) was sorry to see the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not in 
his place, and though the Secretary to 
the Treasury was present he did not 


seem inclined to give them any opinion 
as to the view of that Department on the 


subject. It was clear that if distress, 
such as now existed in some parts of Ire- 
land, existed in England, the money for 
relieving it would have been provided, 
not out of any essentially English fund, 
but out of the National Exchequer. It 
was manifest to everybody that there 
was a divergence of view between the 
officials and Bishops and clergy of the 
district; but, even if that were so, there 
was independent evidence of the excep- 
tional distress in Donegal, such as that 
of Mr. Ernest Hart. No one could sup- 
pose that that gentleman had any object 
in making statements which were abso- 
lutely opposed to those of official Inspec- 
tors. Under these circumstances—first, 
because these Reports had not been 
printed ; and, secondly, because the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not present 
tohear the arguments against this money 
being taken from the Irish Church Fund 
instead of from the Imperial Exchequer, 
which seemed to him to be the proper 
and the just source—it would be much 
better not to pass this Bill without the 
House having full information and full 
opportunity of impressing on the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer the justice of 
the demand that this money should be 
taken from the Imperial Exchequer. He 
thought the debate had better be ad- 
journed, and he should therefore move 
its adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. O’ Shea.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he hoped the hon. Member would not 
press his Motion. He had listened to 
all the arguments, and he gathered that 
hon. Members were rather against some- 
thing which was not done by this Biil 
than against that which the Bill pro- 
posed todo. He gathered that the hon. 
Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien) ob- 
jected to what the Unions had done, 
and held that other things should have 
been done to meet the distress. That 
argument was very good as bringing 
the attention of the Government to other 
measures; but it was surely no argu- 
ment against this Bill, which provided 
a sum of money for Unions who had 
done what they could do, and ought to 
have done, to relieve the distress. He 
could quite understand the character of 
the argument addressed to the Govern- 
ment by hon. Members outside the Bill ; 
but they did not go against the Bill be- 
cause the money had been spent, or 
would be spent, by the Unions for the 
relief of the poor in their districts. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the House would see the justice of 
passing this Bill to provide money 
which would probably, under similar 
circumstances, be spent for these pur- 
poses. He hoped the Motion would not 
be pressed. 

Mer. O'SHEA said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 

Mr. DALY said, he thought the 
Home Secretary laboured under some 
misconception as to the argument of the 
hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien). 
The hon. Member’s objection was to 
£50,000 being drawn from Irish sources, 
and allocated in a manner distasteful to 
Irish Members. On the allocation of 
Irish funds surely Irish Members had a 
right to express their opinion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: A Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate having been 
made, and not withdrawn, the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member are not in 
Order, 
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Mr. DALY said, he was addressing 
himself to the observations of the Home 
Secretary, who objected to the Adjourn- 
ment, and he was showing that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
argument was based on an entire mis- 
conception. The Irish Members wished 
for anadjournment because they thought 
English Members were not aware of the 
circumstances. They wanted to have 
this £50,000 applied to the relief of 
starving people in Donegal, whom the 
Unions had tried to drive into the work- 
house. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion for the 
Adjournment of the Debate not having 
been withdrawn the hon. Member is not 
in Order. ; 

Mr. DALY said, he would reserve 
his remarks until the Motion had been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it was true that 
the Irish Members did not object to 
what the Unions had done, or to their 
being indemnified; but what they did 
object to was that the Unions had only 
spent £3,000 in relief, and to the House 
not being told what was to be done 
with the remaining £47,000. If the 
Chief Secretary could not now explain 
that, the debate had better be ad- 
journed, so that the Government might 

ave time to consider when that infor- 
mation could be given. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : said, he was 
sorry that he had been so dull in his 
explanation. The sum of £50,000 was 
originally named in order to cover de- 
mands that might be made on the public 
funds to meet the distress in Ireland. 
The sums expended would be repaid; 
how much more would be applied for 
the purpose under the Bill he did not 
know yet; but he thought it extremely 
unlikely that £50,000, or anything like 
that amount, would be consumed. It 
was necessary to mention that sum 
when the Bill was introduced; but if 
hon. Members should propose to reduce 
that amount the Government might pos- 
sibly consider the matter. They in- 
tended to confine their operations to the 
exact lines laid down in the Bill, and 
if those operations required less than 
£50,000 they would be very much 
pleased. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, the reason 
why he wished the debate to be ad- 
journed was that the matter might be 
brought before the Prime Minister and 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
would be fair and honourable to take 
this money from the Imperial Exche. 
quer ; and, whether the object was good 
or bad, it was contrary to Parliamentary 
principles to do what was now proposed, 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought the 
debate should be adjourned, in order 
that the matter might be brought before 
the Prime Minister. 


The House proceeded to a Division :— 


Mr. Sprzaxer stated he thought the 
Noes had it; and, his decision being 
challenged, he directed the Ayes to 
stand up in their places, and Thirteen 
Members only having stood up, Mr. 
Speaker declared the Noes had it. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. DALY said, he would now renew 
his remarks. The contention about this 
matter was that many of the debts in- 
curred by these Unions had arisen from 
their having expended money in pro- 
moting emigration to America; and 
they protested against that, and against 
the policy of the Government, which had 
severed these poor people from their 
homes and compelled them to become 
paupers. It was extremely unfair of the 
Government to press this Bill forward 
at an hour when there was no oppor- 
tunity of showing how strongly the Irish 
people felt upon this matter; and he 
would gladly remain up to oppose the 
Bill being taken now. 

Dr. LYONS said, he wished to draw 
attention to one point, and that was the 
disposal of the surplus funds under this 
Bill. With regard to Donegal, he was 
led to believe, on authority which he 
could not doubt, that in some instances 
the recovery of the seed loans had been 
enforced under circumstances which bore 
very harshly and unjustly on those who 
were supposed to have the benefit of 
the seed. The imperial regents, a 
variety of potato which were recom- 
mended on the authority of the Go- 
vernment, were a complete failure ; and, 
in many cases, there was no return 
from the seeds at all. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seemed extremely harsh 
to prosecute the unfortunate individuals 
who had been induced to purchase the 
seed. Under this Bill provision was 
made for the relief of the Unions which, 
rightly or wrongly, had acted in the 
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distress and got themselves into debt; 
and he would ask hon. Members oppo- 
site to bear in mind that these Unions 
must, in some way or other, get them- 
selves out of their financial embarrass- 
ments, either by imposing an additional 
rate, which would bear hardly and inju- 
riously on people already in extreme 
distress, or by the means now proposed 
by this Bill. He thought a great deal 
might have been said earlier as to the 
ropriety of taking this money from the 
Irish Church Fund ; but, the Bill having 
been allowed to pass the second reading, 
it was now too late to challenge that 
proposal. He was strongly of opinion 
that the money should not be drawn 
from that Fund, which he had always 
regarded as being held in trust by the 
State for the purpose of works of a re- 
productive character; but it was quite 
evident that, in one or other of these 
two ways, these Unions were in an un- 
fortunate financial position, and they 
must find relief in some way; and, on 
the whole, he thought the proposal in 
the Bill was the more merciful method. 
As he understood, these four Unions 
had not been materially concerned in 
promoting emigration. He wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
if he found that this money was more 
than he required for the relief of those 
Unions, he would look into the question 
of the seed rate, for which so many 
people had been so harshly pursued ? 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 79; Noes 
12: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 188.) 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
10: Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 189.) 

Bill passed. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL.—[Brt1z 254.] 
(Ar. Courtney, Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 

Mr. FIRTH said, he would have 
been glad if this Bill could have been 
taken at an hour when it could have 
been properly discussed. Millions upon 
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millions of money was levied on the 
people of London, and they knew no- 
thing about the matter at all. In fact, 
there were not 100 people in London 
who knew anything of the proposal 
which the House was now asked to 
pass. He ventured to say that, from 
the beginning to the end of the year, 
there was no more monstrous farce—a 
farce to which the Secretary to the 
Treasury lent his sanction—than the 
passing of this Bill. The Bill proposed 
that the Board of Works, which was a 
body which did not represent the rate- 
payers of the Metropolis, and over 
which Parliament had no sort of con- 
trol—this Bill proposed that the Board 
of Works should have authority to bor- 
row £4,000,000, to spend as they them- 
selves thought proper. No explanation 
was afforded of the Bill; indeed, the 
only thing that they would be told was 
that the Bill had been carefully exa- 
mined by the Treasury. Certainly, he 
did not consider the inquiry of the Trea- 
sury was worthy of the name. The 
provisions of this Bill ought to have 
been examined by those who had to find 
the money. The people of the Metro- 
polis had to find the money, and upon 
them the duty of investigating ought to 
be laid. 

Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he did not wish to take up the time of 
the House at that hour of the night 
(2.55.) He need only point out that 
the greater part of the money voted in 
this Bill had been voted for eight years 
in succession. The Bill had been before 
the House from time to time, and the 
only other matter which this Bill con- 
tained related to three artizan schemes, 
and a scheme for street improvement, 
which was now before the House of 
Lords, and which would very soon pass 
into law. It did seem an anomaly that 
hon. Gentlemen should get up in their 
places and question the representative 
character of the Board of Works. He 
maintained that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works did represent the ratepayers 
of the Metropolis; and he maintained, 
moreover, that the matters dealt with 
by that Bill had been gone into most 
carefully by the Board, and had passed 
the ordeal of Committees of the House, 
and had passed the House itself. Surely, 
when these ordeals had been gone 
through, the hon. Member for Chelsea 
had no reason to grumble. Three 
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o’clock in the morning he did not con- 
sider a proper time to go into figures, 
which had been carefully gone into by 
the Treasury, and received their appro- 
val. Every figure contained in the Bill 
had been laid before the Secretary to 
the Treasury by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and if the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Chelsea had himself 
examined the figures he would not have 
delivered the speech he had just made. 

Mr. MONK said, that 3 o’clock in 
the morning was not a proper time to 
consider a Bill which imposed taxation 
on the ratepayers of the Metropolis to 
the extent of £4,100,000. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) had 
said that those figures had been con- 
sidered often enough by the Treasury 
and by himself—— 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG : 
And by the House of Commons. 

Mr. MONK: And, no doubt, by the 
Board over which he presided. That 
was not sufficient for the House of 
Commons. When Estimates were 
brought before the House it was the 
intention of Parliament that the House 
should consider them in detail. It was 
unreasonable that a lump sum, amount- 
ing to £4,000,000, should be passed at 
that time of the morning. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Truro had also said Committees of this 
House had sanctioned that expenditure ; 
but he (Mr. Monk) disputed that that 
was so. It was said, too, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had carefully 
gone into the sums of money now asked 
for; but the House had no confidence 
in the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
This expenditure was becoming fabulous, 
and year after year the taxation of the 
Metropolis was increasing. What on 
earth was meant by an expenditure of 
£100,000 upon lamp standards? If 
the Board thought fit to spend so much 
money on lamp standards, the House of 
Commons ought to know something 
about the matter. He would not move 
that the debate be adjourned ; he would 
be sorry to do so if they were to have a 
discussion in Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman who opened the 
debate (Mr. Firth) would not expect 
him to enter upon a discussion concern- 
ing the constitution of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. This was simply a 


Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogg 
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Bill to continue the borrowing powers 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and the several claims made and re- 
ceived had been considered and ap. 
proved by the Treasury. It was nota 
new Bill at all. The question which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Monk) had raised had not 
now been raised by him for the first 
time ; and therefore he (Mr. Courtney) 
did not propose, unless the Committee 
desired it, to prolong the debate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE. 
LAND) BILL [Zords].—[Bi1z 130.] 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [11th June] read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be further adjourned 
till Monday 23rd July.”—(Lord Richard 
Grosvenor.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, the Prime 
Minister had stated that the Order for 
this Bill would be discharged. It was 
rather incomprehensible, unless there 
was something beneath the surface 
which hon. Members could not under- 
stand, why the Order had not been dis- 
charged. He knew it was said it was 
necessary to keep the Order on the Paper 
for the purpose of putting the Act in the 
Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. That 
argument, however, was absurd, because 
the Act was now in force, and could be 
included in the Continuance Bill without 
the Order remaining onthe Paper. He 
thought that the Order ought to be dis- 
charged, as long as the Government had 
given a public pledge in the House to 
that effect. 


Motion agreed to. 


Adjourned Debate further adjourned 
till Monday 23rd July. 


SEA FISHERIES BILL [Zords}.—[Brut 257.] 
(Mr. John Holms.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Hr. John Holms.) 
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Mz. A. PEASE said, he hoped that it 
was not intended to take the Committee 
stage at once. 

Mr. BIRKBECK trusted the House 
would agree to the second reading, be- 
cause the Bill dealt with the very im- 
portant question of putting a stop to the 
outrages by foreign on English fisher- 
men, and ought not to be delayed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOAN FUND 

ACT (1874) AMENDMENT (re-committed) 

BILL.—[Br11 39.] 
(My. Blake, Mr. O° Kelly, Dr. Commins, Mr. 
T. P. O’ Connor.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That- Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. O’ Kelly.) 


CotonEL KING-HARMAN said, that 
this Bill, as re-committed, had not been 
laid before the House, and the original 
Bill was brought in in exactly the same 
way. He objected to the Bill being 
taken at that hour of the morning, and 
under the conditions he had mentioned. 
He therefore moved that the debate be 
now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Colonel King-Harman.) 


Mr. BLAKE said, that the Bill of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Roscommon (Mr. O’Kelly) had been a 
long time before the House. Its provi- 
sions were perfectly understood ; and in 
the opinion of everyone, save and except 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
King-Harman), the Bill was a most 
useful one. As his hon. Friend would 
have so few opportunities, considering 
the very heavy state of the Notice Paper, 
of bringing the measure forward during 
the entire Session, he (Mr. Blake) trusted 
he would persevere to get the Bill into 
Committee to-night. 

Mr. SHEIL said, he hoped the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
the County of Dublin (Colonel King- 
Harman) would not press his Motion. 
Certainly, the House was entitled to 
hear some reason why the Motion should 
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be made. At present he had only heard 
that the hour was somewhat advanced, 
and that the Bill was not circulated. 
He did not think the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman himself would deny that the 
Bill was a useful one, for its object was 
simply the distribution of small sums 
of money, under very necessary circum- 
stances. The reason given for an ad- 
journment was so small that he ventured 
to hope the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would not persist in his opposition. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
think that the opposition was quite so 
unreasonable as had been suggested. 
The Bill had been re-committed in order 
to receive numerous Amendments, and 
to be re-printed. It had not yet been 
re-printed, so that the form in which it 
was to be considered in Committee 
was not known. He would, however, 
suggest this compromise —that the 
Speaker should be allowed to leave the 
Chair, and that, immediately afterwards, 
Progress should be reported, on the 
understanding that the Committee stage 
should not be taken until the Bill had 
been re-printed. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he was quite 
prepared to accept the compromise pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney). 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, he 
had Amendments on the Paper, which 
had been taken off, and he had no 
means of knowing at present whether 
those Amendments ought to be again 
put on the Paper. Upon the under- 
standing, however, that the Committee 
stage would not be taken until the Bill 
had been reprinted, he would ask leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]— Setect Commirrer — Report— 
Channel Tunnel. 

Pusuic Bitis —First Reading—Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) * (140); Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Cornwall) * (142). 

Committee—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * (39); Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) (111). 

Report—-Pawnbrokers (136-141). 

Third Reading—Tramways Provisional Orders * 
(110), and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
STANDING COMMITTEES. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of CommiTTEEs) said, that seeing the 
manner in which Public Business was 
going on in the other House, as evidenced 
by the speech of the Prime Minister 
‘‘elsewhere,”’ and thinking that some 
measures which the Government were 
anxious to pass would not come up to 
their Lordships’ House in time to be 
properly considered, he wished to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether some of those 
Bills which had been before the Grand 
Committees could not be brought before 
their Lordships’ House at once, in order 
that they might have some attention 
given to them—he referred to the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, the Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal Bill, and the Patents Bill? If it 
was possible to do as he suggested, a 
great deal of time would be saved; the 
measures would be more fairly con- 
sidered, and both Houses would be kept 
employed. If the noble Earl preferred 
it, he would give Notice that, that day 
week, he would ask him whether there 
was any intention on the part of the 
Government that those Bills which had 
passed through the Grand Committees 
should be introduced into their Lord- 
ships’ House at once? The Bills referred 
to had already received the sanction of 
an important Committee of the other 
House, and they would go down to the 
other House with an additional weight 
if they had also the approval of their 
Lordships. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
much obliged to his noble Friend (the 
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Earl of Redesdale) for giving him timely 
Notice of his Question, and he would 
confer with his Colleagues to see whe. 
ther anything could be done, though he 
did not see how Bills which were pags. 
ing through the other House could be 
brought before their Lordships at pre. 
sent. He should, therefore, like to 
know whether the noble Earl meant tg 
withdraw the Bills from the Lower 
House in order to introduce them into 
their Lordships’ House ? 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuan. 
MAN of Commitrexs) said, he did not pro- 
pose to withdraw them from the other 
House. They were Bills which had passed 
a most important Committee ; but they 
would, of course, be introduced into 
their Lordships’ House as new Bills. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND ay 
GORDON said, that, no doubt, it would 
be a great advantage if it could be done; 
but he must confess that he could not 
see how his noble Friend’s (the Earl of 
Redesdale’s) suggestion could be com- 
plied with. Did his noble Friend pro- 
pose that these Bills should be intro- 
duced into their Lordships’ House as 
they had left the Grand Committees? 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Caan. 
maw of CommirTEeEs): The Government 
should introduce the Bills in this House, 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: In the shape the Bills came 
from the Grand Committees ? 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuan: 
MAN of CommitrexEs): Yes. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ay 
GORDON : But the Bills might be very 
much altered by the House of Commons 
on Report, after they had come from the 
Committees ; and, in that case, their 
Lordships would have to consider the 
same Bills twice. Therefore, he was 
afraid the proposal was not one likely to 
meet the object his noble Friend had in 
view. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) BILL.—(No. 111.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House again in Committee (according 
to Order.) 

Lorpv SUDELEY, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to strike out of the Bill a 
tramway in the East of London, said, he 
did so on the ground that the assent of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
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the ‘Local Authority” had not been 
obtained to the application to the Board 
of Trade for the Provisional Oorder] as 


_ gequired by the Tramways Act, 1870. 


Amendment moved, in pages 104 to 
110, to leave out the whole of the Order 
relating to Woolwich and South-East 
London Tramways.—( The Lord Sudeley.) 


Taz Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he felt bound to oppose 
the Amendment, as he thought it a great 
hardship on the Company. The Board 
of Trade should have taken the trouble 
to ascertain whether the requirements 
of the law had been complied with 
before granting the Provisional Order. 
The solicitors who had obtained the 
Order had acted in perfect good faith. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would point out to the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) the impropriety of allowing 
this part of the Bill to proceed, when 
the requirements of the Tramways Act, 
1870, had not been complied with. The 
law Officers of the Crown had, more- 
over, advised that the assent required 
by law had not been obtained. He 
had himself loooked into the questions 
which had been raised, and he entirely 
concurred in the opinion of the Law 
Officers. He hoped, therefore, the op- 
position to the Amendment would be 
withdrawn. 

Tre Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that after the statement 
of the noble and learned Earl on the 
Woolsack he would not press his oppo- 
sition to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 
House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Thursday next. 


PAWNBROKERS’ BILL.—(No. 136.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
REPORT. 
Order of the Day for the Report of the 
Amendments to be received read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Report of the 
Amendments to the Bill be now re- 
ceived.” —( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Taz Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to ask the Government whe- 
ther, after the general announcement 
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made last niglit in “ another place ”’ of a 
general massacre of Bills, some of them 
being of great importance, there was 
the slightest chance of the present mea- 
sure being passed this year? If there 
was no likelihood of the Bill passing, 
was there any use in making their Lord- 
ships go through this performance of a 
species of Parliamentary goose step? 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the noble 
Marquess had given him no Notice of 
the question. 

Tur Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he only wished to know, would the Bill 
be pressed forward in the House of 


‘Commons; if not, what would be the 


use of that House passing it ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, it was very difficult to answer a 
question of the nature of this one, put 
to him by the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury); he might, 
however, state that the Government were 
very anxious to pass the Bill, and when 
it came before the other House they 
would have the means of forming an 
opinion as to the time which the mea- 
sure would be likely to occupy, ifit were 
persevered with. If it were to be taken 
for granted that Bills introduced into their 
Lordships’ House could not pass in ‘‘ an- 
other place,” their Lordships would ,be 
discouraged from passing any Bills at 
all. He hoped, now that their Lord- 
ships had gone so far with it, they would 
go through with the Bill to the end, and 
deal with it with that fairness and can- 
dour which had hitherto been exhibited 
in its consideration. If it was not likely 
to occupy a great deal of time there was 
a fair prospect of its being passed into 
law this Session. 


Motion agreed to. 
Amendments reported accordingly. 


Clause 3 (Assistance in the recovery 
of stolen articles to be given by pawn- 
brokers). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 1, lines 9 and 10, leave out 
(‘given to’’) and insert (‘‘ left with.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Duty of pawnbrokers to 
answer police inquiries respecting stolen 
articles). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR, the following Amendment made: 
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In page 2, line 7, after (‘‘ possession ”’) 
insert (‘‘received after the date stated 
to be the date of the robbery ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Pawnbrokers’ 


Clause 5 (Pawnbrokers to enter in 
pledge book distinctive marks on 
pledges). 

Lorp HENNIKER, in moving an 
Amendment, to the effect that a pawn- 
broker should not be compelled to enter 
in his pledge-book as distinctive marks 
any inscription, mark, initial, mono- 
gram, or crest, or, in case of jewellery, 
any peculiarity of setting, and should 
otherwise so describe such articles as the 
more readily to secure their identifica- 
tion, said, he had mistaken the scope of 
the clause on a former occasion, as he 
thought pawnbrokers would come under 
it, whether articles were pawned or not. 
This fact, and the Amendment of the 
noble and learned Earl on the Woolsack, 
made the clause much better than it was 
at first; but he must remark that he 
could not accept the clause as it now 
stood in the Bill, as the latter part of 
the clause would make it almost unwork- 
able. Everyone knew how difficult it 
was to describe the marks on plate, 
jewellery, and other similar articles 
accurately; and if a pawnbroker and 
his assistants were required to make 
entries of such marks as were mentioned 
in the Bill, he felt certain the work 
would not be performed in an efficient 
manner. It was also difficult to decipher 
the monograms and crests on rings and 
watches—perhaps their Lordships would 
examine their own watches and rings— 
because persons in the trade were al- 
ways anxious to bring out something 
new, and it was scarcely to be expected 
that pawnbrokers would be able to de- 
cipher the peculiarities of certain kinds 
of letters, or know the meaning of 
various crests. Their Lordships, he felt 
sure, would appreciate the fact that the 
labour would be immense in describing 
carefully all the marks, monograms, 
crests, and so on, as prescribed by this 
clause. If they went to any of the large 
pawnbrokers’ shops, they would find 
very extensive stocks of rings and other 
kinds of jewellery marked in the most 
extraordinary way; yet, by the clause, 
an entry of such marks was to be made 
in a book. It was necessary that the 
business of a pawnbroker should be 
done swiftly ; therefore it would be al- 
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most impossible for him, or his assist. 
ants, to describe each article taken jp 
pledge in the way prescribed. They 
again, he believed it was a fact that 15 
per cent of the articles which were 
pledged went out again into the hands 
of those who pledged them within gix 
months. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the clause would be quite stron 

enough without the words he proposed 
should be left out. It might be said 
that the Bill, stringent as it was, was 
intended to deal more with dishonest 
persons than upright, respectable pawn- 
brokers; but he thought he might ven- 
ture to say that the pawnbrokers, gene. 
rally, bore a high character, and the 
business was one which was condueted 
as honestly and straightforwardly as any 
in the country. If their Lordships looked 
at the clause carefully, they would see it 
did not matter whether the pawnbroker 
was honest, or the reverse—he would, all 
the same, have to carry on his business 
under the great difficulties he had men- 
tioned. He was sure that if the clause 
were put into a workable state it would 
be carried out by all respectable pawn- 
brokers honestly, and to the letter. They 
would not expect the clause would be effec- 
tive if passed in its present form ; and he 
felt sure, if it went to the other House 
unaltered, it would destroy all chance of 
the Bill passing into law. He hoped, 
therefore, that their Lordships would 
agree to the Amendment he now moved. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 29, 
to leave out from (“‘upwards’’) to the 
end of the clause.—( Zhe Lord Henniker.) 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. The 
clause had already been modified, and 
he did not think it desirable to make any 
further concession. It was very im- 
portant to provide as well as they could 
for the identification of stolen articles. 
The proportion of discoveries was very 
small, when compared with the number 
of stolen articles which passed through 
the hands of pawnbrokers. The enu- 
meration of the points to which the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Henniker) objected 
would direct the attention of pawn- 
brokers to the kind of marks which 
would be most likely to lead to identifi- 
cation. He did not see what objection 
there could be to require the pawnbroker 
to enter any inscription, mark, or initial 
which might be on tho article, and, in 
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the caso of articles of jewellery, any 

eculiarity of setting. He was sure that, 
in the latter case, the pawnbroker who 
did not recognize any peculiarity in the 
setting would not be liable to penalties. 
He hoped the House would adhere to 
the clause as it stood. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, the vast 
majority of those who would be affected 
by the Bill were upright and honest 
tradesmen; but, unfortunately, there 
were certain members of that body who 
were the reverse of this description. 
Unless the Bill were made clear, definite, 
and specific, short cuts would be found, 
and means devised by the latter class for 
evading its provisions and rendering 
them nugatory. Honest members of 
the trade suffered from the practices of 
the less scrupulous. Having gone care- 
fully into the whole question, he was of 
opinion that nothing short of the Bill 
before the House would be effectual in 
meeting the requirements of the case 
they had in view. The Bill was the 
outcome of the deliberations of a Com- 
nittee of their Lordships’ House ex- 
tending over two Sessions; and, since 
then, every argument that could be 
urged by the trade had been heard. It 
was an open secret that the Bill was of 
aless stringent character than it would 
have been, had it been presented imme- 
diately after the Report of the Com- 
nittee last year. Under these circum- 
stances, he looked with apprehension to 
any alterations in the Bill. 

Eant FORTESCUE, in supporting 
the Amendment, said, he hoped their 
Lordships would not unnecessarily mul- 
tiply the details which had to be in- 
sribed in the books of the pawnbroker 
regarding the articles pledged with him 
during the year. If their Lordships 
imposed various duties on pawnbrokers 
beyond what they were accustomed to 
discharge, it would be as little in the 
interest of the poor, who were chiefly 
the pawners, as as of the pawnbrokers 
themselves. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided : —Contents 80; Not Contents 34 : 
Majority 4. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, E. (Z. Chan- Richmond, D. 


cellor’.) Somerset, D. 
Bedford, D. Lansdowne, M. 
Grafton, D. Northampton, M. 
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Camperdown, E. 
Derby, E 
Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Spencer, E. 
Sydney, E. 


Alcester, L. 
Ampthill, L. 

Boyle, L. (E£. Cork and 
Orrery.) [Teller.] 
Breadalbane, L. (EZ. 

Breadalbane.) 
Brodrick, L. iF. 
Midleton.) 
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Carlingford, L. 

Carrington, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 

Digby, L. 

Kenmare, L. (EZ. Ken- 
mare.) 

Monson, L. [Teller.] 

Penrhyn, L. 

Ribblesdale, L. 

Rosebery, L. (Z. Rose- 


bery.) 
Stanley of Alderley, 
I 


Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, 

Sudeley, L. 

Truro, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Bath, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Carnarvon, E. 
Doncaster, KE. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens. 
berry.) 
Fortescue, E. 
Lathom, E. 
Mount Edgcumbe, E. 
Ravensworth, E. 
[ Teller.] 
Selkirk, E. 
Wharncliffe, E. 


Gough, V. 
Hawarden, V. 
Sidmouth, V. 


Amherst, L.( V.Holmes- 


dale.) 


Boston, L. 

Brabourne, L. 

Colchester, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Denman, L. 

Egerton, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 

Hartismere, L. (L.Hen- 
niker.) [Teller.] 

Hopetoun, L.(£. Hope- 
town.) 

Lamington, L. 

Norton, L. 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton.) 

Silchester, L. (Z.Long- 
ford.) 

Wemyss, L. 
Wemyss.) 

Winmarleigh, L. 


(BE. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Detention of persons offering 


stolen articles). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Lime- 
RICK, the following Amendment made :— 


In page 3, line 3, 


Sub-section (3), at 


commencement of sub - section, insert— 
(‘Where a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction grants a certificate that there was 
reasonable cause for suspicion.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Power to search for stolen 


articles). 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHANcEL- 
tor, the following Amendment made:— 
In page 5, line 10, leave out (‘‘ which 
appear to him to have been stolen”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 











Navy—H.M.S. 


Clause 12 (Extension of the Pawn- 
brokers Act, 1872, to pledges of over 
ten pounds). 


On the Motion of The Lorp CHANncEL- 
tor, the following Amendments made:— 
In page 5, line 15, after (‘‘ person’’) 
insert (‘‘ carrying on the business of a 
pawnbroker”’), and after (‘‘ who’’) in- 
sert (‘‘in the course of such business’’); 
in line 16, leave out (‘‘and shall”) and 
in line 17, after (‘‘ advanced ’’) insert 
(‘‘and shall in respect thereof ”’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next ; 
and to be printed as amended. (No. 141). 
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NAVY — H.MS. “TRIUMPH” — COURT 
MARTIAL ON LOUIS PRICE. 


MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, 
in rising to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, If he will lay on the Table 
the finding of the court martial in the 
case of Price, seaman of the ‘‘ Triumph,” 
in 1882; and to move for this and other 
Correspondence, said, that Louis Price 
was a boy on board Her Majesty’s ship 
Triumph on the Pacific Station. He had 
a very good character, and the captain, 
who had special opportunities of knowing 
him, from his having been captain’s 
messenger, thought him one of the 
most promising lads in the ship. While 
a boy he had committed two faults; one 
so trifling that the commander dealt 
with it summarily, without reporting it 
to the captain. When he was 16 he 
had been ashore near Valparaiso, and 
had come back on board rather fresh 
and noisy. The other, also trifling, 
consisted of some boyish impudence, and 
was punished with caning and black 
list. Few boys were so rarely in the 
defaulter’s book. The character on his 
certificate was generally ‘‘ very good,” 
and never less than ‘‘ good.’”’ In March, 
1882, he reached the age of 18, and was 
rated an ordinary seaman, passing an 
excellent examination. Unfortunately, 
owing to theinjudicious Admiralty Regu- 
lations, rum began to be served out to 
him. One day in April, probably hotter 
than the others, his allowance of rum put 
him into a heavy sleep; he came up, not 
drunk, but in across, dangerous state 
from being roused from sleep caused by 
drink ; he was found fault with by the 
instructor, a gunner’s mate, and struck 
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him. For this, he was brought bofore 
a court martial. Price said he did not 
know what he had done, that he was 
very sorry, and pleaded guilty. The 
sentence was five years’ penal servitude, 
which the Admiralty reduced to three, 
As the lad pleaded guilty, the statements 
of the gunner’s mate were not proved; 
and the good character of the lad, and 
evidence which his captain would have 
given in his favour if he had been 
called, were not before the court mar. 
tial. He was in the prison ship in the 
Pacific from April, 1882, to October, 
when he came home in the Zriumph, was 
then sent to gaol, and had been in penal 
servitude at Chatham since February 
last. Mr. Clements Markham then ap- 
plied to the Admiralty, asking them to be 
satisfied with two years’ imprisonment. 
The reply he got gave two reasons for 
insisting on the penal servitude—1, That 
the offence was very cold-blooded; 2, 
that the boy had committed two offences 
before. As regarded the first, the cap. 
tain had found at the time, on investiga- 
tion, that young Price, though not drunk, 
had been roused from heavy sleep, the 
effect of the regulation allowance of run. 
As regarded the second, if the Admiralty 
took those trivial offences into account, 
they were bound to call on the captain 
for a report as to the lad’s character and 
general conduct. After Mr. Markham’s 
failure, the parents of the lad, who were 
very respectable people in Chelsea, and 
about 60 constituents, sent a Petition to 
their Member, Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
entreating him to try and obtain a re- 
mission of the sentence. After some 
weeks, Sir Charles W. Dilke sent an 
answer. He said— 

“The case of young Price is, in my opinion, 
a hard one, and I have done all in my power in 


his behalf. I wish I could do more; but I fear 
the case is now finally closed.” 


He (Lord Stanley of Alderley) had 
great regard for Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
and he feared that, at the next Election, 
he would find the case not “ finally 
closed,’ as far as he was concerned, and 
that these 60 constituents, with a friend 
each, would remember that their Mem- 
ber could do nothing for them ; and that 
it was he, and his section of the Liberal 
Party, who brought about such a fright- 
ful punishment as penal servitude and 
ruin for life, instead of four dozen, for 
an offence against discipline not involving 
moral turpitude, accompanied by extenu- 
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ating circumstances. He would urge on 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty a consideration which, though 
itcould not be pleaded before a court 
martial, should have weight with him 
and with their Lordships. Though he 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley) would admit 
that subordination to the petty officers 
must be upheld as much as in the case 
of the commissioned officers, yet a sailor 
who struck a petty officer, who but a 
short time ago was his comrade and 
equal, more easily committed such a 
fault than he would in the case of a lieu- 
tenant, whose lace and epaulets would 
remind him that he was in the presence 
of a superior officer. They already ad- 
nitted this principle, since in India, if 
a policeman were struck, it was resist- 
ance to the law if he wore his badge, 
and only a common assault if he were 
withouthisbadge. The sentence on Louis 
Price appeared to be yet more unjust, 
unequal, and capricious, when compared 
with another reported in the newspapers 
of June 30. On board Her Majesty’s 
Ship Victory, T. J. Thorpe, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Asza, was tried for striking 
a ship’s corporal, his superior officer, 
twice in the face, and for using insulting 
language to the first lieutenant. Sen- 
tence: two years’ imprisonment. This 
man was a carpenter of mature age, 
and aggravated his offence by insult- 
ing the first lieutenant. It was, he 
thought, evidext that the sentence in 
this case was too light, or that upon 
Price too heavy. He (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley) had a friend who was in 
Holland a few days ago, and spoke to 
@ Dutch Commodore and Councillor of 
State on the subject of naval punish- 
ments. Some years ago, flogging was 
abolished in the Dutch Navy, and terms 
of imprisonment in a military prison 
substituted. But men who had com- 
mitted mere military offences were never 
herded with ordinary criminals. Such 
& proceeding would be looked upon, not 
only as unjust, but as injurious to the 
State. That such things should be done 
here excited amazement. In this case, 
by this sentence of penal servitude, which 
involved herding with the worst crimi- 
nals, disqualification for all civil and 
nilitary service under the Crown, and 
ruin for life, a promising lad, who, up 
to the present, had borne a good cha- 
racter, was lost to the Navy, and perhaps 
& gaol bird let loose on society. The 
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Naval Discipline Act was passed when 
flogging was in use, and it needed re- 
vision now that flogging was abolished. - 
At present the punishments inflicted 
were more severe and inhuman than in 
the worst days of flogging. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving for the Papers 
of which he had given Notice. 

Moved, “ That there be laid before this House 
the finding of the court-martial in the case of 
Price, seaman of the “‘ Triumph,” in 1882; and 


correspondence relating thereto.”’—(The Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he would confine himself to answering 
the Question put by the noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley of Alderley), for he 
trusted their Lordships would not be 
induced to enter upon the general ques- 
tion of flogging in the Navy on this oc- 
casion, nor did he think, and he hoped 
their Lordships would hardly do so, that 
that House was the place to review the 
decisions of courts martial. He could 
deal only with the official Report of the 
case, from which it appeared that Price, 
who, while at drill on the quarter deck, 
was corrected by the instructor for some 
mistake, threw away his rifle, used 
insubordinate and obscene language, 
knocked down the instructor, and struck 
him in the face when he was trying to 
get up. The noble Lord stated that 
Price was drunk, or stupified, from the 
effects of drink at the time; but the 
‘* circumstantial letter,” written by Cap- 
tain Markham, the captain of the 
Triumph, who sent Price for trial, stated 
that ‘* the evidence goes to prove that 
he was quite sober, and accountable for 
his actions.” Captain Markham con- 
sidered that he ought to be tried by 
court martial; he pleaded guilty, and 
the court sentenced him to five years’ 
penal servitude. Although the case was 
avery bad one, it was decided by the 
Board of Admiralty, on account of Price’s 
youth and his former good conduct, that 
some remission might be given; and it 
was settled that when he had served 
three years of the sentence the case 
should be brought up for reconsidera- 
tion. This was done before the receipt 
of a petition from his family, supported 
by other persons; and, in reply to the 
petition, the petitioners were informed 
that the case had been so decided. If 
Price behaved himself well, and got the 
number of good marks that it was pos- 
sible for him to obtain, the three years 
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would be reduced to about two years and 
six months. For the sake of discipline 
it was necessary that an example should 
be made in such a case; and their 
Lordships would see that the manner 
in which the case had been dealt with 
did not indicate any desire to visit this 
heinous offence with excessive punish- 
ment; and he could not hold out any 
hope that the case would be further 
reconsidered. There were no documents 
except the finding of the court martial 
and the petition of the family, and the 
precedents were entirely against laying 
them on the Table. It had not been 
done in any case for the last 50 years. 
In the interests of discipline, he hoped 
the Motion of the noble Lord would not 
receive the support of the House. 
Viscount SIDMOUTH said, that, 
contrary to what had been expressed 
by the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (the Earl of Northbrook), he 
(Viscount Sidmouth) was of opinion that 
their Lordships ought not to be deterred 
from discussing a matter so recently 
before the House. He thought the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) had done right in bringing it 
before the House, because it showed 
the great amount of loss and injury 
done to the Navy by the abolition of 
corporal punishment. The case before 
them went far to confirm the adverse 
opinions expressed on the Bill lately 
under discussion abolishing corporal 
punishment, and more than ever justi- 
tied his conviction, that the abolition of 
corporal punishment in the Navy was 
a mistake. This was just one of the 
cases in which flogging would have been 
a much more appropriate sentence; and 
it would have had this advantage—that 
if this man, or rather boy, whose ante- 
cedents were good, could have received 
a punishment which was not at all un- 
common in social life he might have re- 
tained his good character, which was now 
gone so far as the Navy was concerned, 
and he would not have been prevented 
from trying afterwards to become a 
useful member of the Navy. Price was 
only 18 years; and, at a similar age, 
many of their Lordships, including the 
occupants of the right rev. Bench, had 
been subjected to the same kind of 
discipline in the public schools. 


On Question ? Resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


{LORDS} 
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NAVY—THE REGULATIONS—WAR. 
RANT OFFICERS.—QUESTION, 

Viscount SIDMOUTH asked tho 
Second Naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether he will state what the rules 
and regulations of the Service are in 
accordance with which warrant officers 
are permitted to make reasonable repre. 
sentations as to their condition, rank, 
and on other matters connected with 
their profession, to the Board of Ad- 
miralty ? 

Lorp ALCESTER: My Lords, I shall 
have great pleasure in answering the 
noble Viscount’s Question, and I will 
do so by reading the following extract 
from the Queen’s Regulations and Ad. 
miralty Instructions :— 

“Every person is authorized individually to 

make known to his superior any just cause of 
complaint.” 
In the event, therefore, of any warrant 
officer on board the Fleet conceiving 
himself injured by the working of Regu- 
lations at present in force, he has only 
to represent the same to his commanding 
officer, and the case will be forwarded 
through the flag officer in command of 
the squadron in which he may be serv- 
ing for the decision of the Admiralty. 
No difficulty has occurred respecting the 
forwarding of such information. 


DEFENCE OF THE COLONIES— 
COLONIAL NAVAL FORCES. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
call attention to the necessity of forming 
Colonial Naval Forces; and to move an 
humble Address to Her Majesty for 
Correspondence between Her Majesty's 
Government and the Australasian or 
other Colonies, with reference to their 
formation, said, that those who were in- 
terested in the Navy had, several times, 
complained in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment of the ineffective character of the 
naval defences of this country. The 
attention of naval officers had naturally 
been more directed than that of other 
persons, at the present moment, to the 
position of the Colonies, and their de- 
fenceless condition, especially in Aus- 
tralasia; and as the subject was at- 
tracting some attention, he thought he 
was justified in laying some facts re- 
specting it before their Lordships. Those 
Colonies were daily increasing in value 
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and importance. Very recently, he made 
inquiries into the character and the 
amount of the navigation in those seas, 
and it might give the House some indi- 
cation of it, when he mentioned that he 
received the astounding official state- 
ment that the amount of shipping in one 
of these harbours alone—the harbour of 
Sydney—was in excess of the tonnage 
of the Port of London at the time of 
Her Majesty’s accession to the Throne. 
The shipping in the Australian ports 
was in great danger from any sudden 
act of war on the part of a European 
Power. Sometimes it was stated the 
commerce concerned the Colonies alone ; 
but that was not really the case, as, from 
its very nature, it was of immense im- 
portance not only to the Colonies, but 
also tothe United Kingdom, that it should 
be protected. Indeed, £20,000,000 of 
that commerce in the past year was 
actually on its way to this country. 
From such instances as these, their 
Lordships would perceive that this was 
not merely a Colonial question, but also 
an Imperial question, and an Imperial 
question of the very highest order, for 
it was an affair in which the interests of 
the United Kingdom were very much 
implicated. At present that commerce 
was protected only by a small Fleet of 
the Imperial Navy. He did not wish to 
review, or even refer to, the action of 
other Powers in reference to Colonial 
matters; but he thought it would be 
apparent to their Lordships that, unless 
something were done by the united action 
of the Imperial Government and the 
Colonies, the shipping and harbours, 
and, indeed, the whole of the coasts of 
sur Australian Possessions, would be 
liable, in the event of hostilities break- 
ing out between this country and any 
other Power, to be attacked by cruisers 
and privateers; and he left it to their 
Lordships to imagine the amount of 
damage that might be done by a few 
vessels of the stamp of the Alabama. 
When this question was before their 
Lordships the other night, in connection 
with the reported annexation of New 
Guinea by Queensland, the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Earl of Derby) said he did not 
share in the alarm of the Colonists, as 
tothe probable seizure of that country 
by any other Power; and, at the same 
time, added that its seizure would be 
regarded as an unfriendly act. He 
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(Viscount Sidmouth) begged to remind 
their Lordships, however, that prior to 
the annexation of New Caledonia by 
France—he thought it was in the year 
1853—the Colonial Governments, by the 
hands of Sir George Grey, addressed 
similar warnings to the Imperial Go- 
vernment as to the designs of other 
Powers ; and the answer of the Imperial 
Government then was very much what 
it was now; and yet, the very next year 
or so, France came down with a man-of- 
war and a small force, the French flag 
was hoisted, and ever since New Cale- 
donia had been a French settlement. 
New Caledonia might not be the most 
important station for a hostile Power ; 
but our Colonies were surrounded with 
islands which would be of the very 
greatest use to an enemy, and one of 
them contained one of the very best 
harbours in these seas, capable of ac- 
commodating a Fleet of the largest size. 
Her Majesty’s Government set them- 
selves against annexation. Other Powers 
might not be so thin-skinned ; and when 
it was too late, we might discover that 
we had allowed an enemy to plant him- 
self at the very doors of our Colonies. 
The Colonies themselves were doing their 
very best. In this country there was 
indifference, or rather ignorance ; but the 
Colonies were thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of preparing to defend them- 
selves. They were making efforts to 
provide themselves with gunboats and 
torpedo boats ; New Zealand had ordered 
two new gunboats and several torpedo 
boats; Victoria had two gunboats and 
three torpedo boats; Queensland had 
one gunboat and four torpedo boats; 
South Australia had agreed to procure 
a war vessel at a cost of £80,000; and 
Tasmania had one torpedo boat. The 
suggestion he ventured to make was, that 
some assistance should be given to those 
who wereso very ready to help themselves. 
Many gallant officers of our Navy, now on 
half-pay, would be only too glad to serve 
the country by serving in the Colonies, 
provided that their pay was continued 
to them, and that they retained their 
rank and chances of promotion. If that 
were allowed by the Admiralty, there 
would be no difficulty in getting pro- 
perly trained and competent naval offi- 
cers to take charge of the vessels belong- 
ing to the Colonies, which, in a short 
time, would have a sufficient force for 
the defence of these most valuable 
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defences of the Empire. The Colonists 
were afraid that in the event of war a 
case like that of the Alabama might 
arise. A vessel of the Alabama class 
might steam into Sydney, which had 
one of the most magnificent harbours 
in the world, and might exact con- 
tributions from the inhabitants to an 
enormous amount, or take possession of 
the coalfields in the Colony. In refer- 
ence to the question of extending our 
Colonies, he did not at all agree with 
his noble Friend (Lord Lamington), who 
had lately called attention to this sub- 
ject. On the contrary, he thought it 
would be one of the greatest possible 
blessings, and very much to the advan- 
tage of the Natives of New Guinea and 
the other islands in these seas, that they 
should be annexed to a civilized Power, 
and that that civilized Power should be 
this country. He did not want to find any 
fault with France, who had her own in- 
terests to look to; but it was to be re- 
membered that she had taken New Cale- 
donia; and he believed that there were 
projects before the French Legislature 
with the view of creating another Penal 
Settlement out there, the result of which 
would be very prejudicial to the interests 
of our Colonies. These islands, more- 
over, were full of European adventurers, 
who were subject to no kind of magis- 
terial jurisdiction except that of the 
High Commissioner, who had also to 
look after the maintenance of the law in 
Fiji—a large group of islands, where 
Englishmen were supposed to be—but 
he had not proper power by law to 
punishcrime. Therefore, notwithstand- 
ing what had been said the other day 
by his noble Friend, all these things 
furnished strong arguments in favour of 
such an annexation as he was sorry to 
see the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Derby) entirely repudiate on the part 
of the Colony of Queensland. The un- 
protected state of our shores in these 
seas must lead in course of time to one 
of two things—either they would be at- 
tacked by an enemy of this country, or 
the Colonies would require to say—‘‘ We 
must see what we can do for ourselves.” 
That was a future which everyone must 
look forward to with the utmost dread. 
A warning ought to be taken from what 
had happened elsewhere. He could not 
refrain from alluding to one Colony, 
which, under proper management, might 
have been one of our finest Colonies, and 


Viscount Sidmouth 
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possessed of one of the finest seaboards, 
instead of being the straggling Colony 
it now was, without a single good har. 
bour—he meant the Cape of Good Hope, 
which was full of every natural resource 
which could bring out the energies of 
Englishmen; but the unfortunate mis. 
management with regard to the affairs 
of the Transvaal, and also in reference 
to Delagoa Bay, had been most injurious 
to our interests in South Africa. Hoe 
was not well acquainted with the state of 
things in Canada; but he was informed 
that the Canadians were ready to estab- 
lish Naval Forces of their own; and he 
knew that they were ready, in the event 
of this country being involved in a 
general war, to send over at least 
10,000 good soldiers to fight her battles. 
He only trusted that the period would 
never arrive when the acts of the Go- 
vernment at home would shake the 
friendly feelings of the Colonists towards 
the Mother Country; and he believed 
that nothing could better tend to 
strengthen those friendly feelings than 
if Her Majesty’s Government would 
meet the Colonists half-way by enabling 
them to defend their own shores. The 
noble Viscount concluded by moving for 
the Correspondence. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Correspondence be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Australasian or other Colonies with reference 
to the formation of colonial naval forces,’’— 
(The Viseount Sidmouth.) 


Lorpv LAMINGTON said, he had 
been very much misunderstood by his 
noble Friend (Viscount Sidmouth) in 
the remarks he had made on a previous 
occasion. What he (Lord Lamington) 
had condemned was the practice of 
Colonists sending out ships, and hoist- 
ing flags without consulting the Im- 
perial Government. He fully concurred 
in all that his noble Friend had said as 
to the necessity of the Government 
doing everything in its power to give 
protection to the Colonies. If it were 
true, as stated in the French papers, 
that it was the intention of the French 
Government to send all their convicts 
to the islands in the Pacific, that 
changed the position of matters en- 
tirely. But he understood the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Earl of Derby) to say the 
other evening that there was a distinct 
understanding with the French Govern- 
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ment that neither France nor England 
was to annex the New Hebrides. Was 
it so? The case, however, would be 
very different, and the whole position 
would be changed, if other countries 
were going to annex these islands. The 
Government should, in his opinion, do 
everything they could to strengthen the 
Colonies, and they could not do that 
better than by enabling them to obtain 
proper naval protection. 


After an interval, 


Tur Eart or DERBY said, he had 
waited to see whether any noble Lord 
would rise to add one more to the many 
topics which had been introduced to 
their notice—subjects all of them of 
the greatest importance ; but subjects in 
regard to which he hardly knew that it 
would be their Lordships’ wish that he 
should follow the noble Viscount op- 
osite (Viscount Sidmouth) and the 
noble Lord who succeeded him. More 
particularly, he doubted whether any 
good purpose would be served in dicuss- 
ing the question whether they ought 
or ought not to have given up Delagoa 
Bay. They had given it up, not be- 
cause it was not valuable, but because 
the authority to which the question was 
referred decided that it did not belong 
tous. The question as to its being a 
good harbour was not raised ; but, even 
if it had been, he did not think the fact 
that a harbour was, in itself, desirable 
constituted a right on our part to take 
possession of that harbour. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH explained that 
he had referred to the fact that the ques- 
tion was referred to arbitration, and that 
itshould not have been so referred, as 
it was the case of a bay that was always 
held to belong to us. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he thought 
there were two opinions on that subject ; 
but the question was disposed of so long 
ago that there was no advantage in en- 
tering into it now. The noble Lord 
who spoke last (Lord Lamington) had 
alluded to a proposal for the annexa- 
tion of the New Hebrides, and asked 
whether there was not an understand- 
ing between our Government and that 
of France that neither Government 
should take possession of the New 
Hebrides ? His (the Earl of Derby’s) 
answer to that question was, there was 
such an understanding. It existed defi- 
nitely five years ago; and he did not 
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understand that anything had since been 
done on either side to make it of no 
effect. The noble Viscount who had 
introduced the subject more immediately 
before their Lordships adverted to the 
importance of the Australian Colonies ; 
and, in doing so, had drawn a picture, 
in no way untrue or exaggerated, of the 
great extent of our trade with them, and 
of the large quantity of property which 
we had exposed to the risk of enemies in 
thoseseas. Onthat point he apprehended 
that there were not two opinions. All 
he could say on the general question of 
defence was this—that he did not think 
they could possibly undertake to protect 
every part of the whole of our vastly- 
extended Colonial Empire, which might 
at any time be liable to attack. The 
resources of no country in the world 
would be sufficient for such a purpose ; 
and if they were to undertake a system 
of defence founded on that principle, 
they would have to scatter their force 
over almost the whole face of the Globe, 
and would probably, in consequence, 
find themselves weaker at any given 
point than the enemy to whom they 
might be opposed. The true principle, he 
apprehended, was to defend only those 
points which were of vital importance, 
and, for the rest, to rely on the general 
superiority of their Naval Forces on the 
seas of the world, and to trust to their 
ability to concentrate a sufficient num- 
ber of them on any point of danger. 
The noble Viscount had referred to the 
probability of the exploits of vessels of 
the Alabama type being repeated. He 
(the Earl of Derby) supposed that it 
was not possible altogether to guard 
against the mischief which might be 
done by piratical cruisers in the event 
of a naval war breaking out; and when 
their Lordships considered that in Aus- 
tralia they had, at least, from 3,000 to 
4,000 miles extent of sea-coast to deal 
with, they would see that the attempt to 
defend every part of that coast would be 
almost a hopeless undertaking. Austra- 
lia, however, it might be remembered, 
although insular, was not much exposed 
to attack by sea, because the great bulk 
of its wealth lay inland, and not along 
the coast; and it was not a country that 
was, to a great extent, vulnerable to 
naval attack. Sydney and Melbourne, 
which were open to such attack, were 
admitted to be both in a very fair state 
as regarded defence; and he was glad 
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to say he had heard that opinion con- 
firmed by the best authority very lately. 
With regard to Quvensland, its capital, 
Brisbane, lay far up the river, and was 
not easily assailable from the sea. With 
regard to Adelaide, and some of the 
towns of the other Colonies, he did not 
know exactly how the case stood. He 
believed, however, that their state of 
defence was not so good; but, as re- 
garded most of them, the population was 
small, and the towns were of such little 
importance that they held out little in- 
ducement to an enemy to attack them. 
The noble Viscount had suggested that 
some assistance should be given by the 
Imperial Government to the Colonies, 
in the way of placing at their disposal 
officers in Her Majesty’s Service who 
were inclined to undertake service in the 
Colonies. That was a fair suggestion, 
to the principle of which he saw no ob- 
jection ; but, up to the present moment, 
no proposition of the kind had, to his 
knowledge, been made by the Colonial 
Governments. If, however, such requests 
were made he would be happy to con- 
sider them. The noble Viscount enu- 
merated the various torpedo boats that 
were being made by the Australian Co- 
lonies, as increasing evidence that they 
were alive to the utility, and perhaps 
the necessity, of naval defences. That 
appeared to him (the Earl of Derby) to 
be a satisfactory state of things, and 
one with which they might be content. 
He could better understand the noble 
Viscount’s complaint if any proposition 
for increasing their means of defence had 
been put forward by the Australasian 
Colonies and refused by us; but he was 
not aware of anything of the kind having 
occurred, and, therefore, he could only 
make the general statement, that he 
would consider any such proposition 
when made. He had made inquiries at 
the Colonial Office, but could find no 
Correspondence of late years, except 
certain Memoranda upon local questions 
of defence, which he thought it unde- 
sirable to make public. He did not 
think there was any Correspondence of 
a general character which it would be 
of the slightest advantage to lay on the 
Table. 

Tre Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
would not go into the topic of the an- 
nexation of New Guinea; but he thought 
the House was under an obligation to 
the noble Viscount behind him (Viscount 
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Sidmouth) for bringing under their no. 
tice the question of the formation of a 
Colonial Naval Force, which he (the 
Earl of Carnarvon) agreed with him was 
a subject of very great importance in- 
deed. When his noble Friend opposite 
(the Earl of Derby) said that there was 
no distinct proposal before him on the 
part of any of the Colonial authorities as 
regarded this subject, and that it was a 
question what was a fair proposal to be 
made, he thought his noble Friend would 
do well to remember that it was not al- 
ways the function of Government to wait 
until a proposal of that nature was made; 
but that, when a question of Imperial 
importance arose in connection with the 
Colonies, it was for the Imperial Go- 
vernment themselves to meet it, or, at 
all events, to encourage the Colonies to 
do so. Some years ago, many of the 
questions raised to-night had been very 
carefully considered by the Colonial 
authorities, who had made a Report upon 
them, which, perhaps, his noble Friend 
had not seen. Upon the main question 
before the House he would like to saya 
few words. It seemed to him now, as it 
did then, that three points arose. In 
the first place, there was the question 
of the Australian trade; in the second 
place, there was the question of the de- 
fence of the coast and towns ; and, in the 
third place, there was the question of 
the relations which Her Majesty’s Navy 
bore to both those points. Now, when 
his noble Friend opposite said there was 
no danger to the towns on the coast, he 
was disposed to agree with him, with 
certain reservations. Melbourne and 
Sydney, thanks to the energy, courage, 
and patriotism of their inhabitants, had 
placed themselves in a condition of safety 
as regarded defence. Brisbane, on the 
other hand, was some distance up the 
river, and was, therefore, protected by 
nature, and needed nodefence. But his 
point was, that it was not so much the 
towns as the Australian commerce which 
was afloat that was exposed to disaster. 
The commerce was of a very peculiar 
character. It was largely mixed up with 
the English trade, and he believed that 
what had been stated by his noble Friend 
was quite true—namely, that the amount 
of trade in the Port of Sydney was about 
the same as that of the trade in the Port 
of London at the time of the accession of 
the Queen. If so, that showed what a 
large stake Australia had in the matter. 
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More than that, he (the Earl of Car- 
narvon) believed there was a seafaring 
population, which was increasing largely, 
and which required protection. Then, 
as regarded the defences of the coast, 
there were important questions to be 
considered. There was the question of 
fortifications and armament; then there 
was the question of men, and then there 
was the question of floating defences. 
With regard to fortifications, and the 
whole system of Colonial protection, too 
much credit could not be given to the 
Australian Colonies, and he wished what 
had been done by this country would 
bear comparison with what had been 
done by them. The average expendi- 
ture in New South Wales and Victoria 
was close upon £80,000 a-year for naval 
defences. That of New Zealand was 
£40,000, and that of the other Colonies 
was of a proportionate amount. Besides 
that, New South Wales had a force of 
between 2,000 and 3,000 men; Victoria 
had rather more; Queensland upwards 
of 1,000; South Australia about 1,000; 
New Zealand had the large number of 
8,000, and Tasmania had 10,000. These 
facts were all very creditable to the Co- 
lonies; but then came the question of 
floating defences. Whatever happened, 
and whatever was done with regard to 
land fortifications, the large Colonies 
required floating defences. Towns like 
Melbourne and Sydney were ready to 
incur any expenditure to obtain what 
was needed; and, in addition to that, 
New South Wales had a Naval Brigade 
of 4,000 or 5,000 men, some of whom 
were on a permanent establishment. As 
to Victoria, there was a Naval Brigade, 
part of which was permanent, and the 
Force was, he believed, very efficient. 
These were satisfactory arrangements so 
far as they went; but, as to further de- 
fences, the question was, what they 
should be. With regard to ships, their 
Lordships would remember that some 
years ago £100,000 was given by this 
country toVictoria, a service of ships, and 
aturret ship and cruisers were obtained. 
Since then great improvements had been 
made in their ships. Large sums had 
been spent on two ships; and there wasa 
third, a steel ship, at Victoria. It was 
only right that the House should under- 
stand what these great Colonies were 
doing for themselves. Victoria was 
the first Colony that adopted the Naval 
Defence Act, which was passed 15 or 
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16 years ago, to enable the Colonies 
to provide ships, and to place crews 
under the Naval Discipline Acts and the 
Imperial Regulations. Their chief diffi- 
culty, however, was to get the officers 
and the men. He now came to the 
third point, which was one of real im- 
portance—namely, what were the rela- 
tions which the Royal Navy held towards 
the Australian Colonies? There was, it 
was true, a very small squadron indeed 
in Colonial waters, which was confined 
to little more than the performance of 
police duty in those seas; but they 
undertook the general defence of the 
Australian Coasts and the Australian 
Colonies. On the other hand, Australia 
undertook to give shelter to those ships 
in time of war or difficulty; but there 
was no money payment asked for from 
the Colonies to maintain a Fleet, and 
the question was, whether any better 
arrangement could be substituted. He 
thought the present moment a very 
opportune one for the consideration of 
this subject. Any advance by the Go- 
vernment in this question would be as 
much for the interests of this country as 
for those of Australia. The idea which 
had found most favour was for some- 
thing in the nature of a joint contribu- 
tion. Then arose the question whether, 
and how far, it was possible for the 
Colonies to pay the money, and to leave 
the control of the administration in the 
hands of this country. That question 
was thought by some to involve diffi- 
culty; but, to his mind, the difficulty 
was more theoretical than real, and he 
believed that it could be satisfactorily 
arranged. The plan had been tried, 
and had succeeded in many cases. He 
would instance some. There was a 
Settlement in the North of Australia, 
called the Somerset Settlement, which 
was established for the relief of ship- 
wrecked crews. This country paid so 
much money towards that Settlement, 
and the Australian Government under- 
took its administration. The Home Go- 
vernment, too, administered the Mint in 
Sydney, while the Colony paid for it. 
Again, when troops were maintained in 
the Australian Colonies, this country 
administered the affairs connected with 
them, while the Australians paid a 
heavy subsidy. Aden, also, was main- 
tained by the Indian Government; but 
the administration and control was with 
this country. He saw, therefore, no 
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propositions—namely, a system of sub- 
ventions or subsidies from the Colonies, 
with a system under which the adminis- 
tration of affairs would be carried on by 
the Mother Country. There ought to 
be no divided responsibility. An Eng- 
lish Admiral, if on the spot, must have 
the whole control. On the other hand, 
he agreed with his noble Friend behind 
him (Viscount Sidmouth) that in the 
formation of any Navy, or the mainte- 
nance of ships of war in or by a Colony, 
if possible, all the officers should be 
Queen’s officers, as they were the only 
persons with knowledge and skill suffi- 
cient for the position. He was glad to 
hear from his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies that he con- 
sidered the suggestion that officers 
should be lent by this country a rea- 
sonable one. He trusted the noble Earl 
would act upon the suggestion. There 
were two ways in which it would be pos- 
sible to secure joint action between the 
Mother Country and the Colony. Ac- 
cording to the first, and most preferable, 
a contribution of money would be made 
by the Colonies, and the ships would be 
the Queen’s ships, under an English 
Admiral, who would have the power to 
move his ships to any part of his par- 
ticular station, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Australian interests, he being 
the judge of those interests. The second 
way would be this—that the Colonies 
themselves should provide ships, which 
would be nominally placed under the 
control of the Admiral on the station, 
but which would really be attached to 
the Australian Coasts, and be the pro- 
perty of the Colonies. Either of these 
proposals would be possible; but the 
first would be the better. He did not 
think there would be any difficulty in 
arriving at a fair basis in regard to 
contributions of money by the Colonies, 
and as to how the ships should be 
managed, it being understood that they 
would be employed to protect the inte- 
rests of the Colonies. If there had been 
any delay or difficulty in connection with 
the question of Colonial defence, the 
fault in recent years had not been with 
the Australian Colonies, for they had, 
on all occasions, shown themselves tho- 
roughly alive to the necessities of the 
situation. That was evidenced by the 
fact that, three or four years ago, an 





tion of military defence with remarkable 
ability and thoroughness. Moreover, 
these questions had often been discussed 
in the Colonial Parliaments, and they 
had never been made a Party matter, 
The Cvlonies had spent large sums upon 
their Forces, which were considerable 
and generally well-disciplined; and they 
had been careful to procure the best 
articles and implements of war. §o 
sagacious was the Victorian Government 
that, when it was a question of pro- 
viding small arms for the use of its 
citizens, it determined to adopt the Im- 
perial patent at considerable expense, 
What was really needed was action on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he therefore wished they would 
make some suggestions on the matter. 
They alone were in a position to initiate 
satisfactory measures, for they spoke 
with an authority that none of the 
Colonies could speak with, and they 
could give effect to any proposals that 
might be made. It was not a question 
of the expenditure of money on the part 
of this country. What the Colonies 
wanted was the initiatory action and 
advice which were bound to be given 
by the Government, and he should de- 
plore the wasting of the great oppor- 
tunity which now offered for the solution 
of the question. In conclusion, he would 
say that he was convinced that if the 
position were only thoroughly under- 
stood, there would be no practical diffi- 
culty in agreeing upon a principle of 
joint action between this country and 
the Colonies on the important subject 
to which attention had been drawn. It 
was deplorable to see great oppor- 
tunities wasted and difficulties arising 
through the fault of the English Go- 
vernment ; and he was convinced it 
ought never to be made a Party ques- 
tion. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET said, that 
a few nights ago he heard his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Earl of Derby), on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, say that 
he would not consent to the annexation 
of New Guinea. He (the Duke of 
Somerset) had sat for 30 years in the 
House of Commons, and had heard fre- 
quent declarations against annexation 
from successive Ministers. For instance, 
he had heard a similar statement made 
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to New Zealand; yet we had since an- 
nexed that country, and there was, 
shortly after, a repetition of the same 
circumstances in the case of Fiji. More 
recently still, a British Company had 
obtained a footing in Borneo ; and what 
had happened before would happen 
again; and he foresaw that the Govern- 
ment would find themselves obliged to 
annex New Guinea, or some portion of 
it, adjoining the Torres Straits. He was 
certain that the noble Earl, notwith- 
standing the present sincerity of his 
protestations, would, after a time, find 
himself, like the lady in Don Juan, 
who— 

“A little still she sighed, and much repented, 

And whispering, ‘I will ne’er consent,’ con- 

sented.” 

The nearness of New Guinea to the 
Australian Colonies, and the necessity 
for a police in those seas, in order to 
keep away rogues and filibusters, were 
powerful arguments with the Colonies in 
favour of this step. He believed the 
result would be that the Government 
would be driven at last to take the neces- 
sary measures for the protection of Bri- 
tish interests in that part of the world, 
and that a Naval Force there would lead 
to annexations, whether they liked it or 
not. 

Lorpv NORTON said, he was of opi- 
nion that the question of Colonial Naval 
Forces was an important one, and any 
further annexation would increase the 
importance of it. The noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Derby) said we could 
not defend every point of the Colonial 
Empire, and he (Lord Norton) was glad 
of it, because the Colonists would not be 
worthy of their name if they required us 
todefend them. Happily, the necessi- 
ties of the case had led to the renewed 
development of a system of self-defence 
on the part of the Colonies. In 1859, 
a Commission reported that the British 
Colonies might then be said to contribute 
neither men nor money for their own 
defence. Their defence was then under- 
taken by the Mother Country at a cost of 
£5,000,000 a-year. Since that period, 
however, the military defence of the 
Colonies had been much more under- 
taken by themselves, they having found 
local forces, and partly paid for ours in 
money, and they were making rapid 
strides towards a return to Naval Colo- 
nial self-defence. Very few English 
troops were now sent to the Colonies, 
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and those that were sent were paid for at 
the rate of £40 per man, or nearly half 
the cost. The Colonies were, however, 
mainly to be defended from the sea. 
Under the Colonial Defence Act, a great 
deal had been done by the Australian 
Colonies towards more provision for their 
own protection, and a considerable num- 
ber of them had now sufficient harbour 
defence. But, putting other Colonies out 
of the question, though the remark ap- 
plied even with more force toCanadathan 
to Australia, it was absolutely necessary 
that something like an adequate Naval 
Force should be established by the Aus- 
tralian Colonies in the seas around their 
coasts. In the last year of the Crimean 
War, a Russian Fleet was advancing 
from Alaska to make a descent on the 
Australian Colonies, and there was no 
force whatever to prevent it; but, for- 
tunately, the war ceased before the de- 
scent was made. And so, in like manner, 
there would be great danger at this 
moment to Australia in the case of a 
great European war. The only defence 
against such a danger was a Naval 
Squadron on the spot. In the debate 
upon New Guinea he understood the 
noble Earl to say that though the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to under- 
take to annex the Island, yet he threw 
out a suggestion that the Colonies might 
combine for the security of their inte- 
rests in it, and that he would be ready 
to consider anything requiring the sanc- 
tion of the Crown that might be offered 
by the Colonists. That was an invita- 
tion to combine for secure government 
in New Guinea, supported by a Naval 
Force in its neighbourhood. There was 
no reason why British subjects in Aus- 
tralia should not make as good naval 
officers as British subjects at home. A 
Navy would be the power to protect and 
maintain order in the annexations of 
unoccupied territory, which, no doubt, 
would take place in the neighbourhood 
of those Colonies. A High Commis- 
sioner in Fiji, as now proposed to have 
authority, would be a very weak de- 
fence for British or Colonial interests in 
those seas. We had had High Commis- 
sioners in South Africa; but they were 
never successful. They involved this 
country in disputes which they could not 
decide, and which resulted in difficulties 
and war. He hoped the High Commis- 
sionership, to which the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies looked to deal 
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with the questions now arising in Aus- 
tralia, would be only a temporary ex- 
pedient until a Regular Force was es- 
tablished for the security of the rights 
both of our Settlers and Natives, and 
for the defence of our commerce in those 
seas. That commerce was now very 
great, and it must be defended, for both 
the Home and Oolonial interests were 
concerned ; and he believed that the Colo- 
nists were willing to take their share in 
both a Military and a Naval Force to 
protect their country, and would meet 
any proposal for combined action on the 
subject which might come from the 
Imperial Government. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
always listen to my noble Friend oppo- 
site (Lord Norton) with great pleasure 
and attention, particularly when he 
speaks on a question of this kind, because 
he has greatly contributed to the propa- 
gation of sound notionson Colonial policy, 
which were not adopted at the time he 
advocated them as they are adopted now. 
I do not intend to enter into the general 
debate which has been raised; but I 
wish only to refer to one point raised 
by my noble Friend who introduced the 
discussion (Viscount Sidmouth). I un- 
derstood the noble Viscount, in referring 
to the New Hebrides the other night, to 
give Notice of his intention to ask me a 
Question—namely, whether it was true, 
as reported, that the French had planted 
their flag on those islands? Had my 
noble Friend put the Question at that 
time, Y should have answered that we 
had received no information to that 
effect, and that I thought it extremely 
improbable, seeing that an agreement 
had been come to between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the French Govern- 
ment pledging both of them to a policy of 
non-interference as regards thoseislands. 
But I am now in a position to say that I 
have received authoritative information 
that there is no truth whatever in the 
report as to the hoisting of the French 
flag, and that both Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the French Government 
acknowledge in full the obligation which 
that understanding imposes on both. 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it should be remembered that Australian 
commerce had been protected, not merely 
by the squadron“on the Australian Sta- 
tion, but also by other squadrons on the 
China and other stations. If this ques- 
tion of a Navy for Australia was to be 
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considered, the problem must be thought 
out more fully than had hitherto beep 
done. In the first place, for what pur. 
pose was this additional Navy required? 
The Australian Colonies had already 
recognized that it was incumbent on 
them tc provide vessels for defensive 
purposes, and, to a great extent, they 
had provided them. But if it was said 
that they required a Navy which would 
go to sea, we should further consider 
how far it was to be under the orders of 
Her Majesty’s Admiral on the Station, 
The difficulty which the Australian Colo- 
nies had was not one of paying for ships 
or men, but of finding the men and the 
officers. The truth was, that the popu- 
lation of Australia was not sufficient for 
the peaceful pursuits of the Colonies; 
and how, then, could they be called 
upon to find men fora Navy? If the 
proposition came from the Colonies that 
they would find pay for men and offi- 
cers, Her Majesty’s Government might 
consider it. He held that it was in- 
possible to praise the Colonies too much 
for the efforts they had made for their 
own defence ; but when they came to 
the question of a larger provision iu the 
shape of an additional Navy, it was like 
the question of Confederation, and ought 
not to be forced on too much. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, therefore, while they 
ought not to be deaf to any proposal 
which might come from the Colonies, 
ought not themselves to take the initia- 
tive in the matter. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was glad to be able to confirm what 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Derby) had 
stated, as to the assistance which Her 
Majesty’s Government could give the 
Australian Colonies. He did not think 
that the noble Viscount opposite (Vis- 
count Sidmouth) need have any fear of 
an Alabama entering into one of the 
Australian ports ; and if such an attempt 
was made, he did not think the noble 
Viscount, or any of his Friends, would 
like to be on board her, and run the 
risks which would be incurred. Those 
ports were entirely protected against the 
depredations of such a vessel ; and their 
position had been explained by his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies so fully that he (the Earl of 
Northbrook) need not say anything 
more about them. What he would like 
to say was this—that the Admiralty had 
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always been delighted to render any 
assistance in their power to the Austra- 
lian Colonies in making preparations 
for their defence. They had given them 
yery considerable assistance and advice 
with respect to torpedo and other float- 
ing defences, which had been and were 
now being organized. The Government, 
moreover, had lately made New South 
Wales a present of a ship, and Victoria 
had asked for the services of a naval 
officer; and, no doubt, the Admiralty 
would be able to send one who might 
be advantageously employed in organ- 
izing their naval defences. He was very 
glad to notice the popularity of the Navy 
in the Colonies, and the cordial reception 
that Her Majesty’s ships always met with 
both in Australia and elsewhere; he 
believed, indeed, that the relations be- 
tween the Navy and the Admiralty and 
the Australian Colonies could not be on 
a better footing than they now were. 
Opinions had been expressed by the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Car- 
narvon), and by other Members of the 
Commission on the Defences of the 
Colonies and the Commerce of the Em- 
pire, as to the possible formation of a 
Naval Force by the Australian Colonies 
—a project which, as his noble Friend 
behind him had observed, ought to 
originate with the Colonies themselves. 
But whatever proposals might be made, 
he would say at once that there would, 
in his (the Earl of Northbrook’s) opinion, 
be the strongest objection to any ar- 
rangement that would tend to localize 
any part of our Naval Forces. It had 
always been a fundamental maxim of 
our Naval Administration that no steps 
whatever should be taken in that direc- 
tion ; and that consideration, therefore, 
would militate against the suggestion 
that the Colonial contribution to the 
Navy should take the form of money. 
At the same time, every proposal or 
scheme for the better defence of the 
Colonies would be most carefully con- 
sidered. The whole question was, in 
every point of view, most interesting, on 
account of the constantly-changing con- 
ditions of naval warfare, and the defence 
of our commerce in time of war, and 
would tax to the utmost the energy and 
ability of any Minister. He could only 
say, at present, that great attention had 
been bestowed on the recommendations 
of the Commission, and that many of 
those recommendations either had been, 
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or would be, adopted by the Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, in reply, 
that a very distinguished naval officer, 
with whom he had discussed the subject, 
had told him that, if adequate pay 
were given, many efficient officers would 
be glad to offer their services in the 
Colonies. 


On Question? Resolved in the negative. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(CORNWALL) BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday in Cornwall—Was presented 
by The Earl of Mount Epccumse ; read 14, 
(No. 142.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday 

next, a quarter past 

Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1888. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Setecr Commirrer — Report— 
Channel Tunnel [No. 248]. 

Pustic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Post 
Office (Money Orders) Acts Amendment * 
[263]. 

First a River (Gunpowder) * 
262]. 

Selond Reading Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 6) [227]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 7) [229]. 

Select Committee—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (Nos. 1, 4, and 5), Sir Arthur Bass, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, and Mr. Holms nominated 
Members. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Eighteenth Night] 
—R.P. 

Withdrawn—Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday (Cornwall) * [60]; Corn Sales * [95]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


o.oo 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—[Brz 227.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘¢That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Ir. John Holms.) 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL, who had 
a Notice on the Paper of his intention 
to move— 

“That the Bill be referred to the same Com- 
mittee to which Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders Bills Nos. 1, 4, and 6 are to be referred ; 
That all Petitions against the Bill, or Orders, be 
referred to the said Committee; and that such 
of the Petitioners as pray to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard upon 
their Petition, if they think fit, and Counsel 
heard in favour of the Bill against such Peti- 
tions,” 
said, he was anxious to know whether 
the Bills were opposed. He was told 
they were not, and, therefore, that it was 
not proposed to refer them to the Hybrid 
Committee already appointed to consider 
various other Electric Lighting Bills. He 
understood the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), and it was 
one in which he (Sir George Campbell) 
concurred, that Parliament had quite 
enough to do without discussing un- 
opposed Bills, and, in ordinary circum- 
stances, he would quite assent to that 
view; but this was a very new sub- 
ject, and he understood that they pro- 
posed to hand over to the Brush Electric 
Company a very large portion of the 
Metropolis, almost one-half of it. The 
Local Government of London was in a 
somewhat weak state, being unable to 
make up its mind on the question—espe- 
cially the Vestry of Kensington which 
represented him. They had been refused 
further time, and were required to come 
to terms with the particular Company to 
whom their district was assigned, by 
an arrangement made between the large 
Companies which had at present a 
monopoly, in order to prevent anyone 
applying for similar powers after the 
passing of the Bill. He decidedly ob- 
jected to such an arrangement. He 
should be quite content, if he thought 
the interests of the ratepayers were 
sufficiently guarded, either by their own 
local government or by the Board of 
Trade. But what he had been much 
struck by in the matter was the extreme 
difference between the terms extorted 
from the Vestries of London and those 
which Municipal Bodies were able to 
make forthemselves. When he compared 
the Metropolitan Bill with the Bir- 
mingham Bill—and they understood the 
principle of local government thoroughly 
in Birmingham — he found there was 
an enormous difference. The Birming- 
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ham Scheme was set forth in the Elec. 
tric Lighting Provisional Order (No. 3) 
Bill. Under the present Bills, the Brush 
Companies had obtained six months in 
which they could hawk about hundreds 
of Provisional Orders, selling their 
privileges wherever they could; and 
they would suffer no penalty if they 
did not succeed in selling them. [Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN dissented.]| That was 
what he understood. They had powers 
to carry out their works in a certain area 
named ; and the only penalty, if they did 
not succeed, was that their powers would 
drop. In this instance, the only sum 
they proposed to set by as a guarantee 
for the completion of their works was 
£10,000. Let the House compare those 
conditions with the terms Birmingham 
made for itself, and they would find 
there was an extraordinary difference, 
There was an A area in the Birmingham 
Bill, and no B area at all; and, instead 
of laying down £5,000 or £10,000, a 
sum of £100,000 was secured, so that, 
while the area of the Birmingham Bill 
was confined, the security for the bond 
Jide construction of the works was very 
large. He had addressed these obser- 
vations to the House, in order that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade might make the matter 
perfectly clear. He did not propose to 
move the Resolution which he had put 
upon the Paper. 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN said, his hon. 
Friend (Sir George Campbell) was 
acting entirely within his right of 
raising the question ; but not in calling 
on the House to go into all the details 
of schemes which had been deliberately 
relegated to a different tribunal. Both 
of these Bills were unopposed, and the 
details of them had been settled between 
the Companies concerned, and _ the local 
authorities, who had been fully heard, 
and were satisfied with the concessions 
which had been made. There was no 
longer any opposition at all, and yet his 
hon. Friend proposed that the Bill should 
go before a Hybrid Committee, to which 
the ordinary Standing Orders of the 
House would not apply, and which 
would be required to hear the opposition 
of everybody, however factious it might 
be. Such a course would destroy alto- 
gether the value of a Provisional Order, 
because the whole object of this legis- 
lation was to cheapen the tremen- 
dous cost of obtaining Private Bills; 
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and in acase like this, where there was 
no opposition on the part of the autho- 
rities, it would be most unwise to tempt 
opposition from other persons. His 
hon. Friend had gone into a number of 
details, which it would be very difficult 
for the House to appreciate, and he had 
stated that the terms in these Bills were 
different from those in the Birmingham 
Order. Of course, every one of these 
things had to be considered separately, 
according to the conditions of the 
locality. But the information which 
his hon. Friend had given to the House 
was entirely inaccurate. He said that 
the Brush Company had obtained an 
Order which would enable them, for six 
months, to hawk Provisional Orders 
about the country for sale to the highest 
bidder. They had no power to do any- 
thing of the kind, and they themselves 
would come under an obligation to carry 
out such Orders as they obtained; and 
it did not at all follow that the Board of 
Trade, or the local authorities, would 
be willing to accept the nominees of the 
Company, although they would be will- 
ing to accept the Company themselves. 
It was also a mistake to suppose that 
Birmingham would have to put down 
£100,000 and this Company only £5,000. 
The proposal of the Board of Trade was 
that a sum should be deposited and 
drawn out as the works were completed ; 
but the London authorities objected to 
that proposal, and asked that a certain 
sum should be left perfectly idle until 
the whole of the work was completed, 
and that it should not be drawn out 
during the progress of the construction. 
That was the proposal of the local autho- 
zities, and not of the Board of Trade, 
and it had been inserted in this and 
other Orders to satisfy their wishes. In 
either case, the intention was not to 
load the Company with the necessity of 
keeping a large amount of capital idle, 
but of taking some security that it was 
intended bond fide to proceed with the 
work, and that an application for a Pro- 
visional Order was not made for the 
purpose of keeping other persons out. 
There were other points; but he did not 
suppose the House would desire that he 
should enter into an elaborate discussion 
upon the matter. No injustice would 
be done by allowing these Bills, which 
were unopposed, to go before the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. On the last 
occasion when the question was beforethe 
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House, they were dealing with an opposed 
Bill; and then, although a little against 
his own judgment, he had yielded to the 
desire expressed by the House, and had 
agreed to refer them to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. Any other opposed Order would 
be treated in the same way; but a really 
unopposed Bill should go through the 
ordinary course. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Service (India). 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVINCIAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—[Brt 229.] 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,’”’— 
(Mr. John Holms,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


39 


ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE (INDIA)— 
LIEUTENANT CLARENCE NOBLE. 


Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Is it 
the fact that, on the second of May last, 
Lieutenant Clarence Noble of the Royal 
Artillery, attached to the Madras In- 
fantry, met with a severe gun accident 
when he was carried down from the 
jungle to the civil station at Chanda, 
where he lay for four days before any 
competent surgical aid could be pro- 
cured, death almost immediately ensuing 
on the performance of an operation 
when the regimental surgeon was at last 
found; and, isit customary for a station 
like Chanda to be left for many days at 
a time when the surgeon is on leave 
without any competent substitute being 
provided beyond a Native doctor who is 
merely a dispenser to the qualified 
surgeon ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, no communi- 
cation has been made to the India Office 
in respect to the death of Lieutenant 
Clarence Noble at Chanda. It is a small 
civil station, with a garrison of one com- 
pany of Native Infantry (90 men) for 
gaol and treasury duties. There is one 
civil surgeon, who has also charge of the 
gaol. It is customary to grant an officer 
holding such a position short leave of 
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absence, provided he can arrange to the 
satisfaction of his immediate superiors 
for the performance of current duties 
during his absence. In this instance, if 
the civil surgeon were absent, his duties 
would be undertaken by the assistant 
surgeon, Mr. Mitter, who holds a dip- 
loma as Bachelor in Medicine of an 
Indian University. This arrangement 
must have had thesanction of the highest 
civil authority of the district. 


RIVER STEAMERS (METROPOLIS)— 
PIMLICO PIER. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he has 
definitely sanctioned the removal of the 
public pier at Pimlico; and, if so, whe- 
ther, before sanctioning its removal, he 
took any steps to acquaint himself with 
the wishes and convenience of the work- 
ers at the Army Clothing Factory and 
the inhabitants of the district ? 

Mr. CALLAN: Before the Question 
is answered, I wish to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether it 
is a fact that not one single worker 
at the Army Clothing Factory, whose 
wish and convenience the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) con- 
siders should have been consulted by 
the right hon. Gentleman, is a regular 
passenger by the steamboat on working 
days, and therefore could in any way be 
inconvenienced by the removal of the 
pier ; whether that removal has not only 
not met with the sanction and approval 
of the vestry and local authorities, but 
also of the inhabitants of Pimlico; and, 
whether the only parties in any way in- 
convenienced are the Members of Par- 
liament residing, like the hon. Member 
for Glasgow, in St. George’s Square, 
who prefer the economy of a penny 
— to the more expensive luxury of a 
cab? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, that some weeks ago he received a 
communication from the London Steam- 
boat Company, asking permission to 
change the position of the pier at Pim- 
lico, from its present site, to about 300 
yards further up the river, on the ground 
that, being immediately opposite the 
pier which had been erected on the other 
side of the river, great inconvenience 
and difficulty were experienced in bring- 
ing the steamers from one side to the 
other. The Company represented to 
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of the District Board of Works, and also 
that of the Vestry of St. George’s, Han. 
over Square; and he gave his consent 
provided they also obtained the consent 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. It 
was the intention of the Government to 
hand over the interest which they had in 
the Pimlico Embankment to the Metro. 
politan Board of Works as soon as 
possible. 

Sir JOHN HAY gave Notice that he 
would ask the Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, on Thursday, 
whether the Board had given its sane. 
tion to the arrangement ? 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, at the same 
time, he should ask whether, though the 
Board had not given their consent, the 
work of removal had been begun? 

Dr. CAMERON said, he had asked 
about the removal of a pier, and not the 
erection of a new one. With regard to 
the remark of the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Callan), no inconvenience would be 
felt by him (Dr. Cameron), as, during 
the present Parliament, he did not be- 
lieve he had once travelled by the penny 
boats. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Of course, 
I understood that in the event of the 
erection of a new pier the Company 
would cease to use the old one. 

Dr. CAMERON asked whether a 
pier could be removed without the assent 
of the Department which the right hon. 
Gentleman represented ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I really do 
not know. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—THE EUPHRATES 
AND TIGRIS STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY—NAVIGATION OF THE 
TIGRIS. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he is aware that two 
steamboats, the ‘‘ Khalifeh’’ and the 
‘‘Medjidieh,” belonging to British 
owners and carrying Her Majesty’s 
Indian Mails, have been prevented from 
loading or discharging cargo and pas- 
sengers at Bagdad ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I regret to say that the facts are sub- 
stantially as stated by my hon. Friend. 
The mails, however, were allowed to 
land, and the foreign passengers; but 
no passengers were allowed to embark 
for the return journey. 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD gave Notice 


that, in consequence of the importance 
of the subject, and the unsatisfactory 
answer of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, he would on Thurs- 
day ask, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment has taken to protect the in- 
terests of British and Asiatic commerce, 
in consequence of the hindrance which 
the Turkish Government has placed on 
the legitimate exercise of the rights of 
the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navi- 
gation Company at Bagdad; and, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
maintain the rights of navigation 
granted by Firman in 1838, and exer- 
cised since that period ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
with reference to the remark of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Arthur Arnold) about the 
unsatisfactory nature of the reply, said, 
he had answered the Question on the 
Paper, which related to a question of 
fact. If his hon. Friend desired to have 
further information, he should be happy 
to give it on Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—PRECAUTIONS 
AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, What precautions are proposed 
to be taken to prevent the importation 
of cholera by the ships carrying the 
Indian Mails, and other ships arriving 
in England through the Suez Canal, or 
from any Egyptian port? He would 
also ask, Whether the attention of the 
Government has been called to what 
appears in the ‘‘ Standard” and other 
daily papers to-day, to the effect that, 
owing to the quarantine proposed to be 
imposed on vessels at European ports, 
foreigners propose to return to their 
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England, for the purpose of avoiding 
quarantine ? 

Mr.STEWART MACLIVER: I wish 
to supplement the Question by another 
more specific. I understand that the 
Indian steamer Ganges is on her way to 
Plymouth; and I wish to know whe- 
ther any precautions have been adopted 
at Plymouth, with a view to the landing 
of passengers; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs medical officer will ex- 
amine the passengers before they are 
landed ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
With regard to the Question of the hon. 
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Member for Plymouth (Mr. Stewart 
Macliver), I can only say that that will 
depend upon whether, in the opinion of 
the officer, there is a possibility of cho- 
leraic infection, considering the length 
of her voyage. If she is last from 
Trieste, where I understand there is no 
cholera, I should think that after the 
long voyage from that port, no one being 
ill on board, he would assume that the 
vessel was quite free from any danger 
of cholera infection, and would allow 
the passengers to land. In answer to 
the Question of the noble Viscount 
opposite (Viscount Folkestone), I think 
it is desirable that I should go a little 
beyond the exact terms of the Question, 
and make ‘the answer a general one for 
the satisfaction of the House. In the 
eighth annual Report of the Medical 
Officer of the Privy Council (Mr. 
Simon), laid before Parliament at the 
time, and again in 1879, the noble 
Lord will find a full examination of the 
value of quarantine as against cholera. 
Mr. Simon pointed out that— 

“A quarantine which is ineffective is a mere 
irrational derangement of commerce, and a 
quarantine of the kind which insures success is 
more easily imagined than realized. . ° 
Quarantine purporting to be effectual cannot 
rest satisfied with excluding from entry such 
persons as are obviously sick, but indispensably 
for its purpose must also refuse to admit the 
healthy till they shall have passed in perfectly 
non-infectious circumstances at least as many 
days of probation as the disease can have days 
of incubation or latency. . . . In 1832-3, when 
some sort of quarantine against cholera was 
adopted here, the results gave no encourage- 
ment to a repetition. . . . The thought of qua- 
rantine in England became more and more 
obsolete, and the possibility of enforcing it, if 
ever so much desired, fell more and more to- 
wards nothingness. ...I daresay that qua- 
rantine in England was never otherwise than 
very lax. At all events, for many years past it 
has, in a medical sense, been abolished.” 


Those views of Mr. Simon represent the 
present opinion of the Medical Depart- 
ment. Quarantine, meaning by the word 
a system which professes to prevent the 
entry into a country of persons coming 
from another country until assurance is 
attained that no infection can be intro- 
duced by those persons, is not now re- 
garded by the English Medical Depart- 
ment as capable of fulfilling its preten- 
sions; and its least failure to exclude 
infection is seen to make the whole sys- 
tem irrational, its cost and its vexa- 
tions unjustifiable. Accordingly England, 
which long ago abandoned the system 
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as of little or no avail against cholera, 
has now the consent of most European 
nations (as expressed by their delegates 
to the Vienna Conference of 1874) in 
preferring for the defence of her ports 
another system, which, under the name 
of ‘“‘medical inspection,” aims at ob- 
taining the seclusion of actually infected 
persons, and the disinfection of ships 
and of articles that may have received 
infection from the sick. The details are 
set out in an Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, issued in 1873, and now in 
force, but which has just been re- 
newed, with some slight amendment of 
details, and which will be presented to 
the House. In the present Order, and 
in that of 1873, provision is made for 
the detention of ships at appointed 
places, for the visiting and medical exa- 
mination of ships and passengers, for 
the removal to hospital of persons suf- 
fering from suspected cholera, and for 
their detention, for the destruction of 
clothing or bedding, and even parts of 
ships infected, and for the purification 
of ships. I believe that since this Order 
was issued in 1873, this country has 
been thoroughly prepared against a 
possible invasion of cholera. As to mail 
steamers coming from India through 
the Suez Canal in quarantine, and not 
touching at any infected port, they 
would not be inspected by us. Steamers 
coming direct from Alexandria, when 
there has been one reported case of 
cholera, would, owing to the length of 
the voyage, though they are fast ships, 
also seem to be safe enough, if no sick- 
ness has shown itself on board during 
the voyage. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: May I ask, is it 
not the fact that the form of quarantine 
which consists of isolating actual cases 
of disease or suspected cases of sickness, 
and imposing the destruction, together 
with fumigation and disinfection, of in- 
fected materials, has been condemned 
under the name of ‘‘ quarantine,”’ but is 
’ approved of when it takes the name of 
‘‘medical inspection ;’’ and, whether it 
is the fact that those European Govern- 
ments which are said to have agreed 
with the British Government as to this 
system at the Vienna Conference are 
now imposing quarantine on all vessels 
arriving in their ports from the East ? 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whether he did not think it 
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advisable to send down instructions to 
the Inspectors at the ports to be very 
careful in regard to the inspection of 
vessels arriving from the East to exa.- 
mine passengers ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
the object of the noble Viscount will be 
attained by the fact that we intend 
issuing a new Order on the subject, 
which, as I mentioned, is being done 
during the present week. It is sub- 
stantially the old Order with a few 
changes; but it will serve to call their 
attention again to the importance of 
exercising great care. With regard to 
the Question of the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. O’Donnell), there is a great 
distinction to be drawn between the old 
quarantine and the ‘medical inspec- 
tion’’ I have described to the House. 
The old system of quarantine never 
could be enforced under ordinary con- 
ditions in this country ; it could only be 
enforced on islands like Cyprus and 
Malta, with a limited trade. The idea 
of quarantine was to exclude all persons 
coming from an infected place, until 
they had gone through a period of 
isolation equal to the period of the 
latency of the disease. Therefore, sup- 
pose there was cholera anywhere on the 
Continent, you would have to prevent 
people crossing from Calais entering 
the country for 10 days. It would be 
impossible to work such an absolute 
quarantine system; but the system of 
medical inspection which I have de- 
scribed is a very different and a better 
one. As to whether other European 
Governments which agreed to the medi- 
cal inspection system were not imposing 
quarantine, I can only say that I do not 
know that any of those Governments are 
doing so. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under’ 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that, at the meeting 
of the Alexandria Board of Health, on 
the 14th May, while deaths from 
cholera at the rate of many hundreds a 
week were occurring in Bombay and 
vicinity, the English delegate, acting on 
instructions from Lord Granville, pro- 
tested against action being taken with 
reference to subjecting vessels from 
Bombay to quarantine, in order to pre- 
vent injury to the interests of commerce ; 
whether, accordingly, arrivals from Bom- 
bay continued to be free from quaran- 
tine; whether, at the same time, the 
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Dutch Authorities at Java informed the 
Alexandria Board of Health that cholera 
was prevalent at Java, and arrivals from 
Java in Egypt were accordingly sub- 
mitted to the requisite supervision ; and, 
whether it is true, as stated in the 
Egyptian ‘‘ Official Journal,” by Dr. 
Flood, of Port Said, that an Arab pas- 
senger from Bombay, in the steamship 
“Timour,’”’ landed at Port Said on the 
18th June without being submitted to 
any quarantine regulations, and pro- 
ceeded to Damietta a couple of days 
previous to the outbreak of cholera? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, it is not true that deaths from 
cholera at the rate of many hundreds 
a-week were occurring in Bombay and 
vicinity in May last. At the meeting of 
the Egyptian Maritime, Sanitary, and 
Quarantine Board, held on the 14th of 
May last, a resolution was passed by 
which arrivals from Bombay were sub- 
jected to quarantine. The British Dele- 
gate voted against this resolution, on 
the ground that the Bombay medical 
officers declared that cholera was not 
epidemic, and returned the number of 
deaths at 28 ina week. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Miéville acted on his own 
opinion in the matter, and not on in- 
structions from Lord Granville. The 
quarantine so established continued till 
June 27, five days after the first out- 
break of cholera, when it expired with- 
out any interference on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. On the 19th of 
June intelligence was received by the 
Netherlands Consul General at Alexan- 
dria, that cholera had been epidemic at 
Padang (Sumatra) since the 14th, and 
the same day the Board’s regulations 
against cholera were ordered to be ap- 
plied to arrivals from that locality. No 
information has been received as to a 
notification relative to cholera in Java; 
but, subsequently to this date, the Con- 
stantinople Board of Health decided to 
place pilgrims to Arabia from Java in 
quarantine, on account of the prevalence 
of cholera at Padang. As regards the 
last part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
no information has been received; but, at 
Sir Edward Malet’s suggestion, inquiry 
has already been made. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I would ask the 
noble Lord, if he will inquire how it is 
that yesterday his hon. Colleague the 
Under Secretary of State for India con- 
tradicted what the noble Lord has him- 
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self now stated? The hon. Gentleman 
admitted that there were hundreds of 
cases of death from cholera occurring in 
a single week in the wightountdal of 
Bombay ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I never said any- 
thing at all of the kind. I simply said, 
in reply to a Question, that the hon. 
Member was right in his assumption 
that several hundred deaths had occurred 
in the Collectorates of Thana and Poona ; 
and if the hon. Member is of opinion 
that these places are in the immediate 
esti of Bombay, I cannot agree with 

im. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: The words “im- 
mediate vicinity ’’ are a combination of 
the hon. Member’s own. I used the 
word “ vicinity” in the Question. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I am aware the word in the Question 
was ‘vicinity,’ and I used it in the 
ordinary English acceptation of the 
term. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I wish to ask 
the noble Lord, is it not the fact that 
from the month of April to the month 
of September cholera is usually preva- 
lent in Bombay and Calcutta; and, if 
quarantine is always to be established 
at the Suez Canal because of it, and 
ships detained there 12 days, the Canal, 
instead of being doubled, had not better 
be shut up ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I agree that, in these circumstances, 
the Suez Canal would be rendered prac- 
tically useless. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether cholera has broken out at 
Menzaleh and Tantah among fugitives 
from Damietta; whether the towns al- 
ready affected by cholera contain a 
population of more than 300,000, and 
what is the number of troops and police 
at the disposal of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for the complete isolation of so 
large a multitude; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have been notified 
by. Ismail Hamdy Pasha that the Egyp- 
tian Government possess no adequate 
means of dealing with the infected popu- 
lation; whether upwards of 200 persons 
have been brought in from the country 
round Alexandria and confined in the 
lazaretto at Mekx on suspicion of being 
fugitives from cholera centres; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
advise the recall of the Egyptian troops 
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from the Soudan or the employment of 
the British Army of occupation for the 
purpose of restraining the spread of the 
disease ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Yes, Sir; it is unfortunately true, as I 
stated yesterday, that cholera has broken 
out at Menzalah. I have not heard 
whether any cases have occurred at 
Tantah. It does not appear whether 
or not the outbreak of cholera at Men- 
zalah and other localities has been oc- 
casioned by fugitives from Damietta; 
but a Report on the outbreak of cholera 
in Egypt, from Mr. Miéville, British 
Delegate to the Egyptian Marine, Sani- 
tary, and Quarantine Board, is on its 
way to this country, and will be pre- 
sented to Parliament as soon as it is 
received. I cannot inform the hon. 
Member of the exact population of the 
infected district nor of the exact number 
of police and troops at the disposal of 
the Egyptian Government for the isola- 
tion of the infected districts. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not been noti- 
fied by Ismail Hamdy Pasha, that the 
Egyptian Government possesses no ade- 
quate means of dealing with the infected 
population. I have no information as to 
the number of persons brought in from 
the surrounding country and confined at 
Mekx: it is possible that Mr. Miéville’s 
expected Report may contain these de- 
tails. Her Majesty’s Government will 
not advise the recall of the Egyptian 
troops from the Soudan, and have not 
directed the employment of the British 
Army of Occupation for the purpose of 
restraining the spread of the disease. 
They attach more importance to sanitary 
precautions than to cordons of soldiers 
and police. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked, whether 
the attention of the noble Lord had 
been directed to the statement of a news- 
paper correspondent, to the effect that, 
according to reports from Damietta, the 
streets of that place were almost entirely 
deserted ; whether the ordinary popula- 
tion of the town was 40,000, and where 
had that population gone ; and, had they 
spread infection over the country in spite 
of cordon sanitaires? 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked, whether the attention of the 
noble Lord had been directed to the 
following telegram, which had appeared 
in The Times of that morning from their 
Alexandria Correspondent :— 


Dr. O' Donnell 
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“ Alexandria, July 9, 

“T have received the following from Dr, 
Mackie, which I send without comment:— 
‘There was one death from cholera yesterday 
evening, that of a European adult male. Hg 
had been formerly in good health, and had not 
been in an infected district, nor in contact with 
any infected persons, so far-as he knew. The 
sanitary sub-commission have made a visit 
of inspection to the slaughter-houses, from 
which all meat is supplied to Alexandria and 
the troops. They found them in a most filthy 
state, without proper means of flushing or 
cleansing. These slaughter-houses are the mo- 
nopoly of a European company, but are under 
the local sanitary inspection. Acres of ground 
around them are full of unburied and half. 
buried débris, entrails, and carcasses exhaling a 
most offensive odour. The animals are slaugh- 
tered and dressed in rooms with open drains 
smelling abominably. The establishment is 
within a short distance of Ramleh, where are 
the barracks of the 46th Regiment. I am of 
opinion that it constitutes a sourca of danger to 
them when westerly winds prevail, or on calm 
nights. The 46th Regiment has 116 sick, out 
ofa total of 862?’ ” 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he must ask the hon. Members to 
give Notice of the Questions to the Se- 
cretary of State for War. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought that the condition of the 
slaughter-houses at Alexandria might 
be regarded as coming within the juris- 
diction of the Foreign Office. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he must repeat that the hon. and 
gallant Baronet had better give Notice 
of his Question to his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he would, 
at the same time, ask whether, notwith- 
standing the condition of things de- 
scribed, it was not the case that the 
official bills of health of Alexandria 
stated that the sanitary condition of the 
town and district was extremely good? 

Mr. ECROYD: I wish to ask the 
noble Lord, whether the Government 
have received any information as to the 
truth of the report in the morning news- 
papers, that there has been a serious 
outbreak of cholera in China? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; we have no information on the 
subject. 

Mr. MACFARLANE gave Notice 
that when the President of the Local 
Board answered the Question as to the 
mails from India, he would ask If, during 
the prevalence of cholera in Egypt, and 
the consequent difficulty of bringing the 


| Indian Mails through Italy, it is in- 
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tended to carry the Mails through the 
Suez Canal in the vessels which bring 
them from India, instead of sending 
them by rail to Alexandria and from 
thence by another vessel ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the hon. Member to address his Ques- 
tion to the Postmaster General. He 
believed that one ship a fortnight 
always came through that way. 


EGYPT—THE RINDERPEST. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that rinderpest was 
introduced last year into Egypt from 
Odessa with the cattle for the supply of 
British troops; whether all precautions 


against the progress of the disease were | ! 


rendered impossible by the disbandment 
of the Egyptian army and police, and 
by the dismissal or imprisonmont of the 
local authorities; whether the rinder- 
pest has raged for the past four months 
in Egypt without any measures to check 
its ravages; whether it is true that 
nearly three-fourths of the cattle of 
the Egyptian peasantry, including al- 
most the whole of the draught and 
plough oxen, have perished of the pesti- 
lence; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to take any steps to 
aid the peasantry in their distress ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Foreign Office are not aware 
that the cattle plague was introduced 
into Egypt in the manner stated by the 
hon. Member; but they have reason to 
believe that it has been for some time 
prevalent in parts of Egypt, and has 
committed considerable injury. I am 
not able to state the exact proportion of 
cattle which has perished. Lord Duf- 
ferin’s despatch contains the viewsof Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the 
best means of alleviating the losses of 
the peasantry. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
hoble Lord had seen a statement that 
the cattle disease had been arrested be- 
cause there were no more cattle to die? 


No reply. 


THE MAGISTRACY—GUILDFORD 
PETTY SESSIONS—ASSAULT ON THE 
POLICE BY A HAWKER. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been called to a case at 
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Guildford Petty Sessions of alleged as- 
sault on the police by a hawker, in 
which it is alleged that the mayor re- 
proved a respectable tradesman, a wit- 
ness for the defence, for ‘‘ coming for- 
ward to oppose the police;” whether 
there were three other witnesses for the 
defence who asked to be allowed to give 
evidence, but were refused by the court, 
who fined the defendant without hearing 
them; and, whether he will think it 
right to make inquiry of the justices as 
to these facts ? 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 

reply, said, no information had yet 
reached him on the subject. He would 
make an inquiry, although, as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew, he had no 
power to interfere. 
Mr. HOPWOOD asked if the House 
was to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not the Official to appeal 
to in these matters; and, if so, would he 
point out what Constitutional remedy 
existed ? 

Stk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the difficulty lay here. Most 
magistrates were appointed by, and were 
more or less under the jurisdiction of, 
the Lord Chancellor. But the Mayor and 
ex-Mayor of a town were under no au- 
thority at all. They were appointed by 
Statute, and were irremovable. A case 
occurred some months ago in which he 
thought a censure had been incurred, and 
he communicated with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the result that it was found, 
he regretted to say, that there was no 
authority over a Mayor and an ex- 
Mayor. 


Committee. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS’ COM- 
MITTEE — WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS. 

Cotoner KING-HARMAN: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, If he will now consent to lay the 
letter of the Irish Lights Commissioners, 
withdrawing from the Committee on 
Lighthouse Iluminants, on the Table of 
the House ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, it would 
not be well, I think, to lay that letter 
on the Table alone, without the rest of 
the Correspondence. The matter has © 
now come to an end. The Committee 
has now been dissolved ; and, if the hon. 
and gallant Member thinks it of suffi- 
cient import, I shall have no objection 
to produce the whole of the Correspon- 
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dence, in order to complete what has 
already been given. 

Coroner KING-HARMAN: When 
will the right hon. Gentleman be able 
to produce it? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : This week, I 
think. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—m_oOo= 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[Bu 7.] 


(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 9th July. | 
| EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Miscellaneous. 


Clause 61 (General interpretation of 
terms). 


Mr. WARTON said, he proposed to 
move an Amendment confining the 
meaning of the expression ‘ entertain- 
ment’ to “food, drink, and lodging.” 
Although that had been the old mean- 
ing of the word which had been so used 
in all early Acts of Parliament for hun- 
dreds of years, he feared that, under 
the present Bill, unless the Amendment 
were accepted, it might have a larger 
scope, and be made to include entertain- 
ments of a spectacular or dramatic kind, 
as well as concerts, operas, and oratorios. 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had retained the word 
in the Bill, he wished to restrict it to 
its proper meaning, and to exclude the 
idea that Judges might attribute to it 
that any sort of entertainment of the 
kind he had described was intended by 
the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 38, after the word “re- 
quires,’’ to insert the words ‘‘ the expression 
‘ entertainment ’ means food, drink, and 
lodging.” —(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GORST said, the Committee had, 
on many occasions, reason to complain 
that Amendments of this kind were not 
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Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) must 
have had this Amendment in his mind, 
because he told the Committee yester- 
day that there were many additions ne. 
cessary to this clause; and therefore ho 
(Mr. Gorst) thought, out of courtesy to 
the Committee, that he might have given 
Notice of the Amendment he had just 
moved. It was impossible to deal with- 
out Notice with matters which involved 
purely verbal and technical distinctions; 
and therefore he trusted the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral would not entertain the hon. and 
learned Member’s proposal without full 
consideration. He (Mr. Gorst) believed 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ entertain. 
ment’? had been settled by legal deci- 
sions; and anything in the nature of a 
definition being now introduced into the 
Act would primd facie raise the pro- 
bability that the legal definition was to 
be altered, that the present reading was 
obsolete, and that some new meaning 
was to be attached to the term. Of 
course, in a matter of this kind, the 
Committee must trust entirely to the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, who 
was alone competent to decide upon it. 
Mr. WARTON said, he could assure 
the Committee there was no want of 
courtesy on his part in not placing the 
Amendment on the Notice Paper. It 
was only natural that, after having 
hurried through the Bill at an un- 
usual rate, some verbal Amendments 
should be found to be necessary in Clause 
61. If his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Gorst) would supply any other defini- 
tion, which would confine the term to 
its actual meaning, he (Mr. Warton) 
should be willing to accept it; but his 
fear was, that when the word once 
changed its meaning, its scope had a 
tendency to become enlarged. The word 
“ entertainment,’’ however, was not 4 
legal term ; it was an old English term, 
which meant food, drink, or lodging; 
but it was now understood by many to 
be some kind of amusement. He was 
certain that, 100 years ago, no one would 
have understood the meaning of ‘ enter- 
tainment”’ in that sense, because that 
was quite a new application of the word. 
[‘* Divide, divide!’’] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who now interrupted him with 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!” might one day have 
their elections declared void, because 
some Judge interpreted the word in a 
sense different from that in which it was 





put on the Paper. The hon. and learned 
Mr, Chamberlain 
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now understood, and because the framers 
of the Bill had not been careful enough 
to guard against a change of meaning. 
For his own part, he should be very 
much amused if some hon. Members 
found that this undefined term worked 
against them, because they withheld the 
small amount of care and attention which 
would have saved them from the conse- 
quences he had described. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, there was a great 
deal in what the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) had 
stated with regard to the use of the 
word ‘‘entertainment.”” Everyone ac- 
quainted with Irish villages, must have 
seen upon the sign-boards of certain 
small houses the expression, ‘‘ Entertain- 
ment and lodging.” The use of these 
words was exceedingly common in Ire- 
land; and they conveyed, in a great 
measure, the meaning put upon the 
word ‘‘ entertainment ’’ by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport. There- 
fore, he (Mr. Biggar) thought that, if 
the hon. and learned Member would use 
the two first words of his Amendment, 
without the word “‘lodging,”’ he would 
give a thoroughly correct definition of the 
term. There was no doubt that the word 
“entertainment” might bemadetoapply 
to places of amusement; but he did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General would say that a 
theatrical entertainment would be an 
illegal practice under the Act. In the 
form he (Mr. Biggar) had suggested, he 
should be willing to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport. 

Mr. HICKS said, before they went 
to a Division he thought it desirable the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General should state to the Com- 
mittee exactly what was his opinion as 
to the meaning of the word ‘‘ entertain- 
ment.” It would be in the recollection 
of the Committee that this point had 
been raised at an earlier part of the 
Bill, when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, unless he (Mr. Hicks) had mis- 
understood him, stated that, in his opi- 
nion, the word “‘ entertainment ’’ was to 
bear its own meaning of “food and 
lodging.” He (Mr. Hicks) thought the 


meaning attached to the term by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman should be 
clearly expressed in the Bill; on the 
other hand, if he had misunderstood the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and it was 
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the intention of the Government that 
the word should bear a larger meaning 
than it had 200 years ago, then that 
should likewise be made clear on the 
face of the Bill. In either case, the pit- 
falls which lined the path of hon. Mem- 
bers should be removed. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, that 
the word ‘ entertainment” did not al- 
ways mean food and lodging in Ireland ; 
where there was no food, the phrase 
over the houses was generally ‘‘ Dry 
lodging.” 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 18, 
Noes 135: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 190.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Short title); Clause 63 
(Repeal of Acts); and Clause 64 (Com- 


mencement of Act), severally agreed to. 


Application of Act to Scotland. 


Clause 65 (Application of Act to Scot- 
land) agreed to. 


Application of Act to Ireland. 


Clause 66 (Application of Act to Ire- 
land). 


Mr. BIGGAR said, that he proposed 
to leave out the words at the commence- 
ment of the clause which made the Bill 
apply to Ireland. He did not regard 
this question from any partizan point of 
view, nor did he trouble himself much 
about the Act; because, while he ex- 
pected from it no particular inconveni- 
ence, he felt sure that it would neither 
add to, nor diminish, his election ex- 
penses. Over the greater part of Ireland 
the expenses were always much less than 
the maximum scale annexed to the Bill, 
and, therefore, he did not think the 
Irish people were much interested in 
that part of the subject. There was, 
however, a good deal of bribery still 
existing in the North, although, sub- 
stantially, it did not affect the balance 
of Parties. It was the custom in some 
of the counties in the most Northern 
parts of Ireland, to throw away money 
at elections in the most extravagant 
manner; but with that matter, also, the 
people of Ireland had very little concern, 

ecause, if gentlemen would throw away 
their money foolishly and incur the 
heavy penalties which the Bill imposed 
upon them, they must be allowed to do 


[ Zighteenth Night. | 
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so. But the great objection he and his 
hon. Friends had to this Bill was the 
great number of difficulties which it 
created, and the risk there might be of 
a Member being unseated for some 
trivial act which was not worthy of the 
name of bribery or corruption. For 
that reason he thought still that the Bill 
should not apply to Ireland at all, al- 
though he knew it was much needed in 
England ; and it was, no doubt, well that 
it should also be applied to Scotland. 


Amendment proposed, in page 41, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘ This Act 
shall apply to Ireland.” —(M/r. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would point out 
to the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) that his Amendment would effect 
the very opposite result to that which 
he intended. The clause was for the 
purpose of showing the modifications 
with which the Act should apply to Ire- 
land. The hon. Member had always 
supported the view that there should be 
equality of legislation in matters of this 
kind with reference to the Three King- 
doms, and he (the Attorney General) 
trusted he would stand by that view 
now. That principle had been affirmed 
by a large majority, and therefore he 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland would assist his 
fellow Law Officers of the Crown in 
settling what would be the correspond- 
ing Court in Dublin to the Central 
Criminal Court, London, so that it might 
appear on the face of the Bill. The 
question was raised on the 47th clause ; 
and it was mentioned at the time, that 
there should be some provision made, so 
far as Ireland was concerned, with re- 
gard to cases of certiorart. He hoped, 
before the Bill was passed, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would con- 
descend to answer questions from that 
side of the House, and indicate what 
was the corresponding Court. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, after the explana- 
tion of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. He thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in referring to 
what had taken place with regard to the 


Mr, Biggar 
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Bill on those Benches, was in error in 
saying that he (Mr. Biggar) and his hon. 
Friends had made wholesale charges 
against the Bill. He had certainly con- 
fined his criticism to one or two points 
in it; his description of the Bill having 
been that it was not intended to check 
corruption so much as to reduce expendi- 
ture. He had never said that the Bill 
was an exceedingly bad one, although 
he had stated that it would create litiga- 
tion, and make plenty of work for the 
lawyers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 
—(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. WARTON said, the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had distinctly 
stated that there should be some provi- 
sion made in reference to cases # cer- 
tiorart in the Irish Courts. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
He (Mr. Warton) thought it due to a 
Member of that House, that when a 
point was taken, with a view to assist 
the Bill in its progress through Com- 
mittee, it should be met by some better 
argument than a howl from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. He felt confident that 
hon. Members on the opposite Benches 
would, some day, regret having passed 
this Bill without giving it the amount of 
attention it required. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), when 
they were on the 47th clause, had sug- 
gested that this point should be consi- 
dered when the Irish clause was reached. 
The Committee would see that, if he 
(the Attorney General) had substituted 
any words, without giving Notice and 
without drawing the attention of Irish 
Members to it, they would have had the 
right to complain. Therefore, he pro- 
posed to give Notice of the words to be 
substituted, and to bring them forward 
on Report. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
impress on the Committee, that when 
hon. Members on those Benches made a 
point in good faith for the assistance of 
the Committee, it was only right that 
they should receive a reply from the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. It 
was quite clear to him that the later 
clauses of the Bill had been run through 
too rapidly. 
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Mr. BIGGAR asked, whether the 
registration of the Bill, if it passed into 
law this Session, would influence in any 
degree the question of registration dealt 
with in Sub-section 3 ? 

Mr. LEAMY said, he also wished to 
know, if, when the Registration Act be- 
came law, it would be necessary to make 
any change in the 3rd sub-section? He 
had already opposed the extension of 
the Bill to Ireland, and he should do so 
again, because he had heard nothing 
since it was introduced to make him 
alter his opinion. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAMES) was understood to say 
that no alteration would be made in the 
clause in consequence of the passing of 
the Registration Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided;—Ayes 185; 
Noes 6: Majority 179.—(Div. List, 
No. 191.) 

Continuance. 
Clause 67 (Continuance of Acts). 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, he did not 
know whether there was any occult 
reason why the period of 1888 should 
not be put into the Bill. It seemed to 
many hon. Members—who obviously 
esteemed this measure more highly than 
did Her Majesty’s Government—that, 
having spent so many weeks over the 
Bill, they ought to allow it to continue 
in force at least over one General Elec- 
tion. Of course, he knew, very well, 
it could be put into the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act; but, unless the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General could show them that it was 
necessary that it should be so treated, 
and that it should not be continued longer 
than a year, he would ask the Committee 
to express an opinion upon the circum- 
stances. If the hon. and learned Attorney 
General could show there was some real 
reason for the period fixed in the Bill, 
he (Mr. Ernest Noel) should be happy 
to withdraw his Amendment ; otherwise 
he should insist on his proposal. 

Amendment proposed, in page 42, line 
21, leave out ‘ 84,” and insert ‘‘ 88.” — 
(Ur. Ernest Noel.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was not at all 
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surprised at his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. Ernest Noel) having 
brought forward this Amendment. He 
(the Attorney General) had explained 
the matter to many hon. Gentlemen in 
private; and he readily admitted that 
it required some explanation, as it 
looked somewhat like an absurdity that, 
after all the expenditure of time and 
trouble which had taken place upon 
the Bill, they should only leave it in 
operation for 12 months; but, as the 
hon. Gentleman had suggested, an occult 
reason for the limitation adopted in the 
Bill really did exist, and that reason he 
would explain to the Committee, if he 
could. For some cause or other, all the 
Corrupt Practices Acts had been made 
of a temporary character—he would not 
say all, however, because there might 
be Acts to which his attention had not 
been called, with which a different 
course had been pursued. The Act of 
William ITI., and others dealing with 
this subject, had been of a temporary 
character. They had been generally 
passed for a period of three years, at 
the expiration of which period they be- 
came Bills requiring to be renewed from 
year to year. There was the Election 
Petition Act—the Act of 1868—under 
which, as the Committee would recol- 
lect, jurisdiction was taken from the 
Committees of the House in the matter 
of Election Petitions, and conferred upon 
certain of the Judges. In that Act there 
was no clause providing for the con- 
tinuance of the measure for any con- 
siderable period—the duration of the 
Act was limited to three years. That 
Act, together with the Act of 1854, was, 
on the expiration of the three years, in- 
serted in a Continuance Act, for the 
reason that, in a matter relating to its 
own affairs, the House wished to keep 
to itself an opportunity of recalling its 
jurisdiction. He did not say whether 
or not that was a wise system. It might 
be a wise rule for the House of Com- 
mons to stand upon what was its Con- 
stitutional right, and give only a tem- 
porary jurisdiction to the Judges in 
matters which intimately affected its 
health. Whether or no, such had been 
the practice of the House in the past, 
and such was the practice now; and he, 
of course, had to deal with things as he 
found them. If the Committee would 
turn to the Bill they would find that a 
great many past Acts were incorporated 
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in this measure. In Section 10 matters 
were dealt with which brought into play 
the Parliamentary Elections Act of 1868, 
and dealt with the Election Court exist- 
ing under that Statute. The Bill, there- 
fore, had incorporated in it a general 
Act, which would expire, according to 
the existing practice, on the 3lst De- 
cember, 1884; and if he were to allow 
this Bill to become a permanent Act, 
what would become of it in 1884, when 
the Act which it incorporated expired ? 
If this Bill did not repeal an existing 
Act, but incorporated its provisions, and 
that Act were allowed to expire, surely 
this measure would become a chaos, and 
only half workable. The result, there- 
fore, was that it was impossible for him 
to go beyond the period during which 
the previous Acts were continued—it 
was on that period that this measure 
depended. He could not carry his Bill 
beyond the Continuation Act; and, there- 
fore, for that reason, and that reason 
only, the date the 31st December, 1884, 
had been inserted. The measure was, 
as all Corrupt Practices Acts which had 
been passed had been intended to be, 
part of the permanent law of the land. 
The Act of 1868, which they renewed 
every year, was part of the permanent 
law. He might suggest to the Commit- 
tee that the time had almost come when 
the House might take the view that 
they need not be very jealous of losing 
their privileges, and, for that reason, 
continuing these Acts from year to year. 
Might it not be well for them ere long to 
consider whether all these Acts, including 
the Act of 1868, could not be extended 
over a long instead of a short period—in 
fact, could not be rendered permanent ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
they ought to be very much obliged to 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
for the clear manner in which he had 
explained this matter, because there 
could be no doubt that the public at 
large, at all events, knew nothing about 
it. He agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the time had come when 
they need not be so particular about 
guarding their privileges by only con- 
tinuing these Acts from year to year. 
They could not render the Acts perma- 
nent this year; but it might be a mat- 
ter for consideration another year whe- 
ther it would not be necessary to render 
all Acts relating to Parliamentary Elec- 
tions permanent. 


The Attorney General 
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Mer. OALLAN said, that it was im- 
portant that the Act had been limited 
by the Government to 1884, because 
it was not judicious to pass an Act 
which would bind future Parliaments, 
No doubt, in due deference to public 
opinion out-of-doors, it was only right 
to apply an Act dealing with the cor- 
ruption of candidates and Members of 
Parliament to those persons who were 
at the present moment interested. In 
1884 they would see the end of the pre- 
sent Parliament—a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished—and, under the 
provisions of this Bill, they were not 
likely to. see very many of the present 
Liberal Members—certainly not many 
of those below the Gangway—returned 
to this so much desired haven. It was 
not necessary to continue this Act, as 
the next Parliament would be so pure 
that it would be wholly unnecessary to 
have such a measure in the future, 
cleared, as the House would be, of 
all Scotch philanthropists and Radical 
purists. . 

Mr. FRANOIS BUXTON said, ho 
would ask whether the hon. Member 
for Dumfries (Mr. Ernest Noel) would 
withdraw his Amendment, in order to 
allow the Committee to take a Division 
upon another Amendment which stood 
in his (Mr. Francis Buxton’s) name? 
As the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral had pointed out, this measure in- 
corporated several Acts dealing with 
corrupt practices, all of which had been 
continued from year to year. But be- 
cause a wrong had been done in the 
past, he failed to see why it should be 
perpetuated in the future. He could not 
but hope that, if the Bill were made 
perpetual, by the leaving out of the 
clause dealing with continuance, the Re- 
newing Bill, to be passed at the end of 
the Session, would deal with all further 
matters which required renewal. If the 
clause were left in, and the Bill were 
only to continue to the end of the next 
year, to be continued from year to year, 
what might happen in the next Parlia- 
ment? Why, they might have the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) Attorney General, and he 
would, naturally, at once drop this mea- 
sure altogether. The method of dealing 
with corrupt practices at elections had 
been looked upon as an open question ; 
and the fact of the Bill being renewed 
from year to year was the reason why pub- 
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lic opinion had been somewhat doubtful 
upon it. It seemed to him that it would 
be better for the sense of the Committee 
to be taken upon his (Mr. Francis Bux- 
ton’s) Amendment—to leave the clause 
out altogether—than upon the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. Ernest Noel). Before sitting down, 
he would call attention to the fact that 
the words ‘‘Fourth Schedule to this 
Act” should be ‘‘ Third Schedule to this 
” 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he con- 
sidered it very inconvenient and objec- 
tionable to pass Acts of this kind for 
so short a period; that inconvenience 
having been illustrated in the case of 
the Ballot Act. Whenever it had been 
thought necessary to render that mea- 
sure permanent, it had been blocked in 
this House; and if this Bill were put 
into a Continuance Bill, no doubt it 
would be blocked in the same way, or by 
apressure of other Business. The sooner 
they broke through the present practice 
the better. He was inclined to think 
that the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
below him (Mr. Ernest Noel) was a good 
one, as it would save them from the ne- 
cessity of renewing the Bill from year 
to year. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he was happy to 
find that there was at least one clause in 
this Bill to which he could give a cordial 
assent, and that was the present clause, 
which limited the operation of the mea- 
sure to 12 months. He did not know 
that there was any way out of the diffi- 
culty which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had ex- 
plained to the Committee; at any rate, 
he sincerely hoped there was not. It 
would be desirable, in the interests of 
the purity of elections, that there should 
be an opportunity of trying back, sup- 
posing they found this instrument did 
not act quite so cleanly and fairly as 
some hon. Members expected. For his 
own part, he delighted in the idea that 
they were not going to inflict this enor- 
mity on candidates and agents for more 
than 12 months without an opportunity 
of reconsidering the matter. He should 
certainly vote for the clause as it stood. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that, after the very clear explanation 
they had had from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, there 
could be no doubt that this clause must 
stand part of the Bill. In a matter of 
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this kind, by which so many alterations 
were effected in the law, and with regard 
to which so many difficulties might arise 
in the future in carrying out the Act, it 
was only right that they should have 
an opportunity of seeing how it worked 
before they rendered it permanent. If 
there was to be a General Election 
shortly—and upon that point right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Ministerial 
Bench would know more than anybody 
else—hon. Members would have an op- 
portunity of finding out how the measure 
worked. He was convinced there was 
not one man in the House who, if the 
Act did not work as they expected it 
would, would not be glad that they had 
made the Bill temporary, instead of per- 
manent. If the Act was found to work 
unsatisfactorily, they would be in a much 
better position by its being temporary 
than they would be if it were permanent. 
Mr. MACFARLANE said, at an 
earlier stage, he had moved an Amend- 
ment for the purpose of giving an un- 
seated candidate an appeal. He had 
understood that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General was 
not opposed to the principle of the 
Amendment, and that he would himself 
bring forward a proposal on the subject. 
Well, he (Mr. Macfarlane) did not find 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had put down any clause on the Paper 
on the subject; and he would, there- 
fore ask him if he intended to make any 
arrangement in the nature of an appeal 
in the case of an unseated candidate ? 
Mr. MONK said, the explanation of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General was so clear, that there 
could be no doubt it was desirable that 
this Bill should, in the future, be put in 
the Schedule of the Expiring Acts Con- 
tinuance Bill. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who spoke last but one (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), and who had just 
left the House, was in error when he 
said that, inasmuch as the measure was 
to be placed in a Continuance Bill, 
it could be amended from year to year. 
It was clear, that when a Bill of this 
nature was placed in a Uontinuance 
Bill, it could not be amended when it 
was renewed from year to year. There 
was nothing in the shape of difficulty in 
connection with the Continuation Bill. 
He would suggest that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should insert the Acts 
which were renewed in the Continuance 
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Bill, from year to year, in the Schedule 
of the present Bill. 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, that, no 
doubt, the explanation of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was very clear; but 
it was clear in this sense, that he could, 
if he had chosen, have granted the re- 
quest made in this Amendment, because 
he had given several instances where 
analogous Acts had been passed pri- 
marily for three years. What he (Mr. 
Ernest Noel) had asked was that the 
Bill should be passed for five years, so 
as to carry them over the next General 
Election. If his proposal had been 
adopted, before the expiration of the 
measure—that was to say, before 1888— 
they could put into the Schedule those 
Acts which were continued from year to 
year, and which were incorporated in 
the Bill. It appeared to him that the 
feeling of the Committee was against 
his proposal; and as he did not wish 
unnecessarily to put them to the trouble 
of a Division, although he should have 
been glad if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had accepted the proposal, he 
should ask leave to withdraw it. 


Parliamentary Elections 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 42, line 
24, to leave out the word ‘ Fourth,” 
and insert the word ‘ Third.””—(7he 
Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.”—( Jr. Attorney Gene- 
ral.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he had given 
Notice of opposition to the clause, and 
must confess it seemed rather illogical 
that a measure which had occupied so 
much time in passing should only come 
into operation for a year. The expla- 
nation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General very much 
influenced his opinion, however, as to 
whether it was desirable to continue it 
in force for a longer period ; but it would 
be absurd to an outsider, who did not 
understand the details of Parliamentary 
work, that the measure should only con- 
tinue for 12 months. He was not at all 
certain that, from the point of view of 
the Government, they were quite right 
in insisting that it should only last for 
that period, even after the explanation 


Mr. Monk 
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of the hon. and learned Gentleman. |; 
was quite possible that, at the end of 
1884, or the beginning of 1885, a new 
Parliament might be in existence, and 
perhaps a new Government, and that 
that Government should think it unde. 
sirable to renew the Bill, and should 
simply let the whole matter drop, and 
let things stand where they were. Then, 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman once 
more came into power, he might think 
it desirable that the measure should be 
re-introduced, and, in 1886 or 1887, they 
might have to gothrough all the labour 
and occupy all the time which they had 
been doing lately upon this matter. He 
really did think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should invent some plan by 
which they could get out of this difficulty, 
which he had raised for himself by pro- 
posing that the Bill should not be of a 
permanent character. It was a very 
awkward plan to have a great number 
of Acts of Parliament on the same sub- 
ject, and it seemed to him (Mr. Biggar) 
that it would be requisite before long 
for some Minister to bring in a Conso- 
lidating Bill, dealing with all measures 
relating to corrupt practices at elections, 
That should be done, so as to enable 
candidates to know really what the law 
was, or, at any rate, to enable them to 
make a guess at it. A candidate, or his 
agent, should be able to find out what 
was the law by referring to one Act, 
without being put to the necessity of 
going over a large number of Statutes, 
which it would now be necessary for 
him to do, in order to form his opinion 
as to what was a corrupt practice. The 
present system of having a large nun- 
ber of Acts of Parliament dealing with 
one subject was a most unsatisfactory 
method of proceeding, and it was 
especially so with regard to Parlia- 
mentary candidates, seeing that these 
gentlemen would, in a great many 
cases, have to be their own judges 
as to what their conduct ought to be. 
A candidate would not always have a 
lawyer within call to give an opinion as 
to the legal bearings of a matter of this 
sort; besides, even attorneys and barris- 
ters would net know exactly what was 
forbidden by the Bill, and he must say 
it seemed to him preposterous that these 
Acts should be in existence, making it 
difficult even for a lawyer to find out 
what the law was. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (sir 
Henry James) said, he now had to move 
the first new clause which he proposed 
to add to those already accepted in the 
Bill. It might save the time of the 
Committee if he stated the nature of 
the circumstances under which he had 
decided upon submitting this new clause 
to their consideration. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE here rose. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman rise to a point of Order ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
toask the Chairman a question. With- 
out at all desiring to deprive the hon. and 
learned Attorney General of his pri- 
vilege, he wished to say that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was making an 
addition which was to be inserted in the 
Bill after Clause 16; and, as he (Mr. 
Newdegate) had to propose a new 
cause after Clause 2, he should like to 
know whether, by now accepting the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposal, 
he would not be precluded from moving 
his clause ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral is in charge of the Bill, and he, 
therefore, takes precedence in the mat- 
ter of bringing forward new clauses. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: It will not pre- 
dude me from moving my clause ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN : Certainly not. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was about to re- 
present to the Committee, when inter- 
rupted, that when, some time ago, they 
were discussing Clause 4, which dealt 
with a voidance of the seat in conse- 
quence of a corrupt practice on the 
part of an agent, there was some de- 
bate, and many hon. Members expressed 
the view that it would be a great hard- 
ship to inflict upon candidates the con- 
sequence of being deprived of their 
seats for some trifling corrupt practice 
on the part of another person. The 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had desired the insertion 
of an Equity Clause, dealing with 
bribery, treating, and undue influence. It 
was thought that a middle course might 
be taken, by agreement, to exonerate 
candidates, in certain cases, of corrupt 
practices by agents, leaving out all allu- 
sion to bribery. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton made a proposition ; and 
afterwards, by the direct appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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South-West Lancashire*(Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), supplemented by a statement 
from the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton, it had occurred to some of 
them that this middle course might be 
taken, and that whilst they could not 
sanction any relief in the case of 
bribery, it was possible to give it in the 
case of treating and undue influence. 
When they got into detail in this de- 
bate, he should be again prepared to 
state the reasors why they made this 
distinction; but that suggestion having 
come from hon. Members who had taken 
a conspicuous and responsible part in 
the passing of this Bill, he had at once 
felt that there was good reason why 
their view should be accepted. After 
their view had been accepted, there were 
still those who wished to extend this 
elastic clause to cases of bribery, and he 
had thought at the time that there had 
been a little misapprehension as to the 
source from which the suggestion had 
come; it had been within the right of 
every Member of the Committee to di- 
vide on the question, whether bribery 
should be included or not. Votes had 
been secured for the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, by 
the knowledge that the Government 
would introduce an elastic clause. The 
principle having been accepted, he had 
to accept the words of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton, and endeavour to 
carry out his views with regard to treat- 
ing and undue influence. It would be 
remembered that, at the time, he had 
objected to the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, as he thought 
they required some alteration, and, also, 
that they did not quite carry out the 
hon. Member’s object. He had taken 
the words of the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton, and, having amended them, 
had put them into a clause which he 
thought would carry out the view of the 
Committee. The words he had decided 
upon were these— 

“ Where, upon the trial of an election peti- 
tion respecting an election for a county or 
borough, the election court report that a can- 
didate at such election has been guilty by his 
agents of the offences of treating and undue 
influence, and illegal practice, or of any such 
offence, in reference to such election, and the 
election court further report that the candidate 
has proved to the court—(a.) That no corrupt 
or illegal practice was committed at such elec- 
tion by or with the knowledge and consent of 
such candidate or his election agent; and (b.) 
That such candidate and his election agent took 
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all reasonable means for preventing the com- 
mission of corrupt and illegal practices at such 
election; and (c.) That the offences men- 
tioned in the said further report were com- 
mitted contrary to the orders and without the 
sanction or connivance of the candidate or his 
election agent; and (d.) That the offences men- 
tioned in the said further report were of a tri- 
vial, unimportant, and limited character; and 
(e.) That in all other respects the election was 
free from any corrupt or illegal practice on the 
part of such candidate and of his agents; then 
the election of such candidate shall not, by 
reason of the offences mentioned in such further 
report, be void, nor shall the candidate be sub- 
ject to any incapacity under this Act.’ 


He did not know whether there would 
be any exception taken to the wording 
of the clause; but he thought it car- 
ried out the views of hon. Gentlemen 
in giving some safeguard in the direc- 
tion they desired ; indeed, he thought it 
went further than the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
He saw two Amendments on the Paper ; 
one in the name of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), whose 
endeavour it seemed to be to reverse the 
recent decision of the Committee, and to 
make this elastic clause apply to bribery 
—to include bribery as well as treating 
and undue influence. When the Com- 
mittee voted upon this question it had 
arrived at a decision with regard to it. 
(Mr. LasovcuEre: No, no.}] He was 
in the recollection of the Oommittee 
upon the matter. A Division had taken 
_ on the Amendment of the hon. 

ember for Wolverhampton ; and, with- 
out discussing the words of that pro- 
posal, in substance it was the same as 
the present clause, only it applied to 
bribery as well as undue influence. 
After two discussions, that Amendment 
was refused by the Committee. Now, 
having carried out the whole of that 
Amendment and more, with the excep- 
tion of the word “ bribery,” the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) sought to insert the word 
‘‘ bribery ;”’ therefore accepting, in its 
entirety, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton, which 
had been negatived by the Committee. 
Now, he made no complaint against the 
course hon. Members proposed to take. 
If they chose to express a second time 
their opinion, it would not be becoming 
for him to raise a question about it; but 
he had to ask at least that those who 
agreed with him on the first occasion 
would see a still stronger reason for 
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doing so now, after what had occurred, 
He hoped they would accept the clause 
as he proposed it, and would not agree 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). He 
could give stronger reasons than he had 
given before why they should not in. 
clude bribery; but he would only say 
that there was no subject in this Bill 
upon which he had received so many 
communications as he had every day 
received upon this matter. Persons 





experienced in election affairs expressed 
the strongest hope that there would be 
no case in which bribery would be 
looked upon as trivial in this Bill, 
There was one other view that he 
wished to refer to. These words had 
been framed for the purpose of dealing 
with cases of treating, undue influence, 
and illegal practices. The hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) took 
the clause as to treating and undue in- 
fluence, and crudely introduced into it 
the word ‘‘bribery.”” Well, ho asked 
every Member of the Committee, who 
was a supporter of the Bill, whether to 
a greater or a lesser degree, not to 
accept that Amendment. It would bea 
backward movement which had never 
been acknowledged before, and would, 
he was sure, be most injurious to the 
interests they had mainly to con- 
sider—namely, the interests of the con- 
stituents. On the other hand, he hadto 
deal with the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich (Mr. Jesse Collings), 
who desired to amend the clause by 
striking out the word ‘not,’ and to 
insert after the word ‘‘ void” the words 
‘‘but the candidate shall not be subject 
to any incapacity under this Act.” The 
effect of that would be that a candidate 
could be unseated for a trivial case of 
treating or undue influence on the part 
of an agent, but would not be incapaci- 
tated from becoming a candidate in the 
future. What would happen if that 
were agreed to? Why, a candidate, 
after being unseated for some trivial act, 
would have the sympathy of the consti- 
tuency, and, after being unseated, he 
would offer himself for election again, 
and would be elected, simply in conse- 
quence of that trivial act of treating or 
undue influence. The Amendment, in 
fact, asked him (the Attorney General) 
to depart from the undertaking he had 
given, not only to introduce this 
clause, but to provide that the seat 
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should not be voided in consequence 
of some trivial act of treating or un- 
due influence. He should, therefore, 
be breaking his word if he were to 
uiesce in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Ipswich. He adhered to 
his clause in both its aspects. He could 
not carry it further, because he believed 
it would be injurious to do so; and, on 
the other hand, he could not fall back 
from his position. Whilst he did not 
run away from anything he had said on 
the main question, if this matter was to 
be gone over again, he must reserve to 
himself the right of saying what he 
night believe to be necessary in the 
futuro. He merely contented himself 
now with calling attention to what had 
taken place on a former occasion, and 
begged to move the insertion of the 
clause of which he had given Notice. 

New Clause (Report exonerating can- 
didate in certain cases of corrupt or 
illegal practice by agents, )—( Jr. Attor- 
ney General,)—brought up, and read a 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not wish 
toraise a discussion upon the principle 
of the clause on the Question that it be 
now read a second time, if the Com- 
mittee were adverse to that course ; but, 
to his mind, it was preferable to raise 
the discussion on its principle on second 
reading, and then afterwards to go into 
details; still, in this matter, he was in 
the hands of the Committee. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] He did not care for ‘‘ Hear, 
hears!”’ from hon. Members opposite. 
Ifthe hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral thought it better to take the discus- 
sion after the second reading, he should 
wait until the clause had been read a 
second time. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


' Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that, be- 


fore going into any discussion upon the 
matter, he wished to state to the Com- 
nittee that he had an Amendment on 
the Paper to insert the words ‘ bribery 
or,” in the third line, before the words 
“treating and undue influence.” For 


the purpose of simplifying the matter, 

owever, instead of moving that Amend- 
ment, he would move to leave out the 
words ‘‘treating and undue influence, 
and illegal practice,” and insert the 
words ‘‘ corrupt practices.” 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that would include 
personation. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, his object 
was to include personation. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had told 
the Committee that he (Mr. Labouchere) 
was asking to reverse its decision. Tech- 
nically, it was true that he was doing 
that; but, in point of fact, he was not 
doing that. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself admitted that a good 
many had voted with him, or rather 
against the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), because 
they were anxious to see the clause the 
Government would bring up. As he 
distinctly understood, from what fell 
from the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral, there was a feeling in the Com- 
mittee that, as a clause was to be brought 
up dealing with this special matter, hon. 
Members, on this question, should re- 
serve their judgments. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was rather sorry that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
had taken a Division on the occasion re- 
ferred to, because he had thought at the 
time it might prejudice the case; at any 
rate, he thought any hon. Member was 
perfectly free to vote on the matter as he 
thought right. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General said he had received 
communications from various parts of 
the country requesting him not to yield 
on this matter. Well, he (Mr. Labou- 
chere), on the other hand, could say that 
he had received communications from 
his constituents on the subject. It had 
been said that his constituents would at 
once misunderstand them. His consti- 
tuents had held a meeting, and what 
was the resolution that they passed on 
this question? Why, it was this— 
‘‘ Keep your eye on the Attorney Gene- 
ral.” They said—‘ Particularly oppose 
this and every other clause which you 
regard as dangerous to a free, pure, 
and independent constituency. He was, 
therefore, so far as he was concerned, 
strictly within his duty in keeping his 
eye on the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, and in moving this Amendment 
against the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’sclause. What really did happen on 
the last occasion ? [ Ories of “Agreed !””] 
He understood the anxiety of the Oom- 
mittee to get to the end of this matter ; 
but the question was so important that 
he really thought they ought to look 
into it, and look into it most seriously. 


[Highteenth Night. | 
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What took place on the last occasion ? 
As the hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
they had a very large preliminary dis- 
cussion upon the definition of the word 
‘‘agency.”’ The hon. and learned At- 
torney General told them that he could 
not, although a lawyer, define what an 
agent was. The reason of that was, so 
far as he (Mr. Labouchere) could un- 
derstand it, not being a lawyer, that 
whereas, in other matters, an ‘‘ agent” 
was a person employed or acting for 
another person ; in electoral matters, an 
agent was a person who was an actor 
in a common cause with a candidate for 
a specific end. Well, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was not prepared to 
give them any species of limitation to 
his agency. So far as he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) understood it, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not prepared, that when 
an Association took an active part in an 
election, every single member of it be- 
came an agent of the candidate, and 
that if any member of such an Associa- 
tion engaged in a corrupt practice the 
candidate was responsible for it. They 
had had decisions in different ways. 
Lord Bramwell had distinctly stated 
that he had been obliged to do an injus- 
tice to candidates because he had no 
Equity Clause. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General himself would, no 
doubt, remember the Taunton case, in 
which a Conservative candidate, or 
rather Member, had been held to be 
liable for what a political Association 
had done. But a remarkable circum- 
stance was, that the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had inter- 
fered, and had said that the Judges 
already had this equity jurisdiction. 
According to the right hon. Gentleman, 
this jurisdiction, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
had said would open the door to bribery, 
was already possessed by the Judges. 
Well, after the clause was adopted, that 
equity jurisdiction would not in any case 
be possessed by the Judges, because this 
clause placed those who thought the 
Judges ought to have that jurisdiction 
in a much worse position than they were 
in now. It laid down spocifically that 
Judges might have an equity power 
henceforth in matters of treating, un- 
due influence, and illegal practices ; but 
by leaving out bribery and personation, 
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or by not substituting for the limited | 


words in the clause the general term 
corrupt practices, it directly told the 
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Judges that they had no equity jurisdic. 
|tion in regard to bribery, and in regard 
to personation. Well, he asked tho 
Committee whether they were in favour 
of that—whether they thought it was 
desirable or not ? The hon. and learned 
| Attorney General told them he had taken 
a middle course—those, he thought, were 
the words the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man had used. But he would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether he 
had not knocked the bottom out of his 
new tub by yielding in the matter of 
treating ? Could the hon. and learned 
Gentleman tell him any distinction which 
existed between giving a man the money 
to pay for a glass of beer, or any food, 
and giving him the actual beer and the 
actual food? He remembered that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
endeavoured to draw a distinction. He 
said—‘‘ When you treat, you do it gene- 
rally openly ; but when you give money, 
you do it secretly.” He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) did not know what that distinc- 
tion had to do with the present case. 
He denied that there was such a dis- 
tinction. What happened in the matter 
of treating? Why, at an election, beer 
was apt to flow in all public-houses. If 
there was a brewer in the place, he 
would be on one side or the other, and 
his beer was used largely, and he would 
not collect his accounts until the end of 
the week, so that it was a much easier 
thing to treat secretly than to give 
money ; and that, it seemed to him (Mr. 
Labouchere), was a much more prevalent 
corrupt practice at the present time than 
the other. The effect of the ballot had 
not been to change human nature; 
people were just as ready to take money 
now as they always were. All the bal- 
lot had done, if it had done anything 
in this matter, had been to cheapen the 
votes. There were a large number of 
persons in that residuum, of which they 
had so often heard, who belonged nei- 
ther to one Party or the other, and who 
had been, in past times, ready to accept 
10s. or 5s. for a vote; but who were now 
ready to accept not only 10s. or 5s., but 
even a pot of beer. There should be no 
distinction between treating and bribery; 
if they were to say there was to be no 
equity in the one, they should say there 
should be no equity in the other. When 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
|torney General told them himself that 
'it was absolutely necessary, in order to 
| Prevent injustice being done, that the 
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Judges should have an equity power, 
that statement was equally applicable 
to small cases of bribery as to small 
cases of treating. He could not help 
thinking that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General did not quite understand 
these large popular constituencies. Theso 
laces were perfectly pure; but, at an 
election time, there was a very great 
deal of excitement. At such a time as 
that aman might be so utterly carried 
away by his feelings that he might, in 
his excitement, give away 2s. 6d. or 5s. 
tosome other person to go somewhere 
with, without any intention of wrong 
doing, and that would be bribery. [The 
ArrorneY GENERAL (Sir Henry James) : 
Hear, hear!] At any rate, a man by 
doing such an act as that might think 
he was doing wrong, but he might be 
carried away by his feelings. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said ‘“‘ Hear, 
hear!’ It was perfectly horrible that 
such an act should be visited with 
all the consequences of bribery. No 
doubt, it was right that the man 
who was guilty of such an error of 
judgment, or such misconduct, should 
be punished; but what he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) objected to was that the 
candidate should be punished also. Let 
them take the case of Northampton, 
where there was a large Liberal Associa- 
tim and a large Oonservative Associa- 
tion. He believed that the Liberal As- 
sociation numbered about 1,000 indi- 
viduals, and it undertook everything in 
connection with an election. The mem- 
bers of the Association took an active 
part in the election, as agents in every 
sense of the word. Suppose some mem- 
ber of the Association said—‘‘ Smith 
won’t vote;’’ whereupon another mem- 
ber went to the man, urged him to vote, 
and slipped half-a-crown in his hand. 
Was that to be held to be bribery, which 
would affect the position of the candi- 
date? He (Mr. Labouchere) was of opi- 
tion that the man ought to be punished 
for bribery; but he could not under- 
stand why the candidate should be 
punished on account of an individual 
act like the one he had cited. Let them 
suppose there was a traitor in the camp, 
either on the Liberal or Conservative 
side, and that he said—‘‘I have got a 
particular dislike to the individual who 
is coming forward; I belong to an As- 
sociation ; I will give a voter half-a- 
crown; I will then let it be known in 





some sort of way, and the candidate will 
not only lose his seat, but be prevented 
from sitting for the constituency for the 
next seven years.”” Why should such a 
power as that be placed in the hands of 
any individual? He (Mr. Labouchere) 
could not understand why, for the act of 
a traitor or a fool, they should accept 
the consequence themselves, and not 
only lose their seats, but be prevented 
from sitting for a constituency for seven 
years. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had said that a constituency 
would not suffer in any sort of way. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) denied that. When 
a constituency had had a contested elec- 
tion, it did not want another in two or 
three months. Generally, working men, 
to vote, had to give up a portion of their 
time, and they objected to do that very 
often. If, because of the individual act 
of one black sheep, an act which did not 
in the slightest degree affect the election, 
and of which the candidate or the As- 
sociation might know nothing, a con- 
stituency was to be forced to waste a 
considerable amount of time in con- 
ducting another election, he considered 
a punishment was inflicted on the con- 
stituency; and he confessed he was a 
little surprised to hear the hon. and 
learned Gentieman say that the con- 
stituency would not be punished. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) maintained, too, it 
was a punishment upon the Member. 
The Arrorney GeneraL (Sir Henry 
ames): Oh, no!] The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said ‘‘Oh, no!” but it was 
quite possible that a Member could not 
get a seat anywhere else. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) doubted very much whe- 
ther a man could get another seat under 
such circumstances. Let them take the 
case of a man who had never been in 
Parliament before. Possibly, he was 
not a well-known man; he succeeded at 
his election, but was immediately turned 
out, because some member of an Asso- 
ciation, who was acting for him, had 
bribed in a trivial manner. Did the 
Committee suppose that any other con- 
stituency would have him? Another 
constituency would say to him—‘‘ There 
are just as good fish in the sea as you ; 
there are others who want to stand here ; 
you are, no doubt, a victim of circum- 
stances, but we do not want such a 
man.’ Take the case of Leeds, for in- 
stance. Did not the hon. and learned 
Attorney General remember that at 


[ Highteenth Night.) 
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Leeds, at the last General Election, an 
Association, numbering 900 persons, 
brought forward the Prime Minister, 
and undertook the whole business of 
the election. The Prime Minister had 
nothing to do at all with the election; 
yet if one of the members of the Asso- 
ciation had been a fool, or a traitor, and 
had given improperly half -a- crown, 
what would have happened to the Prime 
Minister? He would have lost his seat, 
and he would have been tainted with 
the stigma, and would not have been 
allowed to sit for Leeds for a certain 
given time. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would have alluded to such a state of 
things with very great pleasure; and 
after a while, when people had forgotten 
the details, they would say—‘‘Talk about 
Gladstone being a high minded man ; he 
is not even allowed to sit for Leeds!” 
What would happen in the case of 
the majority of hon. Members? This 
clause would do them—very humble 
individuals as they were — the very 
greatest injury and the very greatest 
wrong. His main object in opposing 
the clause was not the wrong which 
might be done to a candidate, was not 
the time occupied in a second election ; 
but it was that in striving to do one 
thing they did a worse thing. It used 
to be the habit that a small clique, 
composed of one or two agents, had the 
whole election in their hands. A better 
system now prevailed, for candidates 
were anxious that the people themselves 
should take an active part in the elec- 
tion. Now, he asked, if this clause— 
if this pitfall for every hon. Member 
—were passed, would it be possible for 
a Member to encourage the electors to 
take an active part in the election? A 
man would be afraid to do that, and 
therefore he would have to fall back upon 
the old system of two or three agents, 
or a small committee managing the elec- 
tion. Such a thing would be most 
undesirable. Personally, he considered 
that Conservative and Liberal electors 
should take an active part in an election 
—as active a part as possible—and that 
they should be, in every sense of the 
word, partners and agents of the candi- 
date; and it was for that reason mainly 
—though he considered the other rea- 
sons he had assigned would have been 
quite sufficient—that, as far as he was 
concerned, he should oppose this clause 
to the bitter end, unless the hon. and 
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learned Attorney General was willing 
to accept the Amendment which he now 
begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, in line 8 of 
new clause, to leave out ‘treating and 
undue influence,” and insert “ corrupt 
practices.’’—( Mr. Labouchere.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that if 
the Amendment were carried out, he did 
not see any great good the Bill would 
be for the prevention of bribery and other 
corrupt practices at elections. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) had given a history of the 
clause; but the Committee must re- 
member that when the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
was put down, there were several 
Amendments upon the Paper having 
the same object in view. There was 
that, for instance, standing in the name 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), which he 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) thought was far 
more potent to secure the object in view, 
and, at the same time, to prevent the 
abuse of that object, than the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton. Thore was also an 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Men- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke); but, 
for some reason or other, all the Amend- 
ments were passed over except the one 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton, upon which a Division 
was taken. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General, in obedience, he (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) granted, to the wish of 
the Committee, that the candidate should 
be protected, but not in obedience to the 
wish of the Committee, that the consti- 
tuency also should be protected, agreed to 
bring up someclause to deal with the mat- 
ter. But he (Mr. Jesse Collings) ventured 
to say that, in this clause, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not kept within 
the bounds of safety, having regard to 
the object of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made the clause 
elastic for treating and undue influence. 
Why should the Bill be so elastic for 
treating and undue influence? The ex- 
perience which led to the passing of the 
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Ballot Act was, that a great instrument 
of corruption in the larger boroughs 
was treating and undue influence. He 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) could not agree 
with the hon. and learned Attorney 
General in his estimate of the small 
amount of treating and undue influence 
which took place, or as to its compara- 
tive unimportance as compared with 
bribery ; though he admitted that treat- 
ing and undue influence were carried on 
in a less dangerous manner, perhaps, 
than bribery. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had taken a middle course, 
and he had landed in a difficulty which 
all middle courses lead to—namely, the 
difficulty of defining the difference be- 
tween bribery and treating. It was im- 
possible for them to have one law for 
bribery and one for treating. To his 
mind, treating was a most dangerous 
form of corruption. It was the most 
dangerous form of corruption, because 
itassailed a class of voters who were 
more open to temptation than any other 
class, on account of their poverty, or on 
account, oftentimes, of their habits. 
What did the clause really provide? 
Under Section ‘‘ A” it was provided — 

“That no corrupt or illegal practice was com- 

mitted at such election by or with the know- 
ledge and consent of such candidate or his 
election agent.”’ 
Now, that was totally worthless, be- 
cause no corrupt practice was ever com- 
nitted within the knowledge and con- 
sent of any candidate. Then, again, 
Section ‘‘ B”’ was to the effect— 

“That such candidate and his election agent 

took all reasonable means for preventing the 
commission of corrupt and illegal practices at 
such elections.” 
Every candidate and his agent always 
had done that, and always would, so far 
as any assertion of that view on their 
part was concerned. Then came, per- 
haps, the worst and most demoralizing 
provision of all—namely— 

“That the offences mentioned in the said 
further Report were committed contrary to the 
orders and without the sanction or connivance 
of the candidate or his election agent.” 

Now, if the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was introduced, they 
would admit that there could be such 
athing as trivial and unimportant bri- 
bery. They might as well say that there 
could be trivial and unimportant forgery. 
They might as well make a law to the 
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effect that forgery ought to be an offence 
of no importance when small sums such 
as £5 or £10 were involved, and that it 
only became a serious crime when large 
sums were at stake. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton had 
trotted out the one black sheep. He (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) did not believe in the 
one black sheep theory, because one 
black sheep was always an indication 
that there were other black sheep ; and, 
although the presence of one black sheep 
might be sufficient for the purposes of the 
Judge, generally speaking they might 
conclude there were many other black 
‘sheep. The action, however, of one 
black sheep could be dealt with by a 
Judge under the present law. A Judge 
might decide in the direction of prevent- 
ing any injury being done by that one 
unfortunate or foolish man; and if a 
Judge could not be depended upon, 
either on account of his partizanship, 
or for some other reason, the real way 
to get over such a difficulty would be to 
have two or three Judges instead of 
one, because it was not very likely that 
two or three Judges would be swayed 
by partizanship, or by any particular 
motive, or by any objectionable motive. 
He (Mr. Jesse Collings) should, of 
course, vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause it would lessen the evil of the 
clause as it stood; but, after that, if the 
Amendment were defeated, adopting the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis), he Mr. (Jesse Col- 
lings) should move the Amendment 
which stood in his name, because ho 
felt sure that it would give all necessary 
protection to a candidate without relin- 
quishing the protection ,to the con- 
stituency. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
wished to make a few remarks before 
they proceeded to a Division, on account 
of the remarkable speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings). He (Mr. Edward 
Clarke) would not address the Committee 
at any length, because he considered 
that the hon. and learned Attorney Ge- 
neral (Sir Henry James) had treated 
them with perfect frankness and fair- 
ness in this matter. He (Mr. Edward 
Clarke) cordially appreciated the way in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had kept the promise he made to the Com- 
mittee. It was perfectly clear that there 
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were some hon. Members of the House, 
who accepted their law from the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir William Harcourt), and had 
accepted from the right hon. Gentleman 
that for law which was not law at all. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Jesse Collings) appeared 
to have been impressed with the state- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir William Harcourt) made, to the 
effect that the Judges had at present 
this equitable authority. When the 
right hon. Gentleman was challenged 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) to 
put it in the Bill, he turned round, and 
with great emphasis, said it was impos- 
sible to put common sense in the Biil; 
and it appeared to be thought in some 
quarters of the House that the right 
hon. Gentleman knew the law, and was 
stating the law. The one instance of 
the one black sheep would undoubtedly 
unseat a candidate, and the reason that 
this discussion had been important was 
that the Judges themselves had com- 
plained of the hardships upon them in 
having to unseat a candidate for a single 
act. The bitterest complaint on this 
matter was made by Lord Bramwell 
in the case of Mr. Robinson at Bristol. 
The facts of the case were, no doubt, 
familiar to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich. There was no charge 
of bribery at the election itself; but it 
was shown in evidence that, at the test 
ballot to decide who should be the candi- 
date, the small bribe—he believed of 
two or three shillings—was given to a 
man to vote at the test ballot for Mr. 
Robinson. Mr. Robinson was elected 
Member for Bristol ; but Lord Bramwell 
felt bound, on account of the one act of 
bribery in the case of the test ballot, to 
unseat the Member, and they had never 
seen that Gentleman, who was the victim 
of that unfortunate occurrence, in the 
House of Commons since. Lord Bram- 
well complained that he was bound by 
law to unseat Mr. Robinson for that one 
individual act. If the clause now pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General were accepted, and put in the 
Bill, and if, three months hence, a pre- 
cisely similar case of hardship to that of 
Mr. Robinson’s came before a Judge, 
that Judge would have no option what- 
ever but to unseat the Member. A Judge 
had no equity power whatever, and whe- 
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ther a fool or a traitor gave a half-g. 
crown or five shillings, in a caso, per. 
haps, where the majority was numbered 
by hundreds, and where the act of bri- 
bery could not possibly have affected 
the election, a Judge would be obliged 
to unseat. He (Mr. Edward Clarke) 
thought it was doing the work of this 
Bill imperfectly to leave this obvious 
and confessed mischief unredressed. Hg 
was glad to find the principle of an 
Equity Clause admitted; and although 
he should be obliged to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton, at the same 
time he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
treated the Committee very fairly. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
like to explain the position in which he 
stood in reference to this matter. Some 
days ago, he moved an Amendment, 
which covered the cases now contem- 
plated by the hon. Gentleman the Men- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
He still held the opinions he expressed 
during the debate on his Amendment, 
and he entirely agreed with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Edward Clarke) that a 
most cruel injustice had been committed. 
In the course of that debate, u distinct 
offer was made to him (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), to tho effect that the hon. 
and learned Attorney General was pre- 
pared to draw a distinction between 
bribing, treating, and undue influence; 
and, exercising his own discretion, he 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) accepted the com- 
promise of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. The Committee did not 
see fit to grant leave to withdraw it, but 
compelled a Division to be taken. He 
considered that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had wholly fulfilled his pledge 
to introduce an Equity Clause, referring 
to treating and undue influence; and, 
therefore, he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) con- 
sidered that he must honourably adhere 
to his compromise with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman as regarded it. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped they 
would hear something with regard to 
the merits of this precise Amendment, 
because it really raised a question itself, 
and not the larger question which had 
been dealt with by more than one 
speaker. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
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roposed that this equitable jurisdiction, 
which was to be given to the Judges 

who tried Election Petitions, was not to 
be confined to cases merely of treating 
and undue influence, but should extend 
to all corrupt practices. He (Mr. Raikes) 
was bound to say that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton had 
made out an unanswerable case in favour 
of his contention. For his own part, he 
did not wish, on this Amendment, to 
discuss the morality or expediency of 
the clause as a whole; but it did seem 
to him that it would be extremely un- 
just if they were to allow a candidate 
to escape in a case of treating or undue 
influence, but left him to suffer for 
bribery or personation, to which, it 
was clear, neither he nor his agent 
had been parties. He (Mr. Raikes) was 
glad the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton had moved his Amend- 
ment in the present form; because it 
struck him that it would be extremely 
hard if, for a single case of personation, 
an election should be set aside. He (Mr. 
Raikes) could not believe that a candi- 
date ought to be deprived of his seat if 
one of his supporters had attempted to 
vote twice in the same election. It very 
frequently occurred that there were iso- 
lated cases of personation; it was ex- 
tremely easy for a traitor, for instance, to 
get up a little conspiracy to indulge in 
personation, and thus defeat the election 
of acandidate; and, therefore, he was very 
glad that the Amendment was so framed 
as to include personation as well as 
bribery and undue influence and treat- 
ing. He offered no opinion as to what 
would be the general result of the work- 
ing of this Bill with this clause in it. 
He wished now to confine himself to the 
precise Amendment moved by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton; and he (Mr. Raikes) would 
only venture to suggest that, if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General was in search of equity in this 
clause, he did not quite know where he 
was seeking for it. He hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be ready 
to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. LEA said, he had seen many 
unjust cases under the law as it now 
stood ; and, after every Petition, the Press 
of the country were unanimous in calling 
upon Parliament to alter the law. Mr. 
Charles Harrison was elected for Bewd- 
ley, and he was notoriously scrupulous. 
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His expenses did not amount to more 
than £250; but a Petition was success- 
ful in his case, simply because a bailiff 
of his had lent one of the tenants a farm 
drill. A good deal had been said about 
the loss of a candidate’s seat ; but there 
was one point which had not at all been 
noticed. This Bill was supposed to en- 
able comparatively poor men to become 
Members of Parliament; but it might 
mean to poormen simplyruin. He (Mr. 
Lea) supported an Election Petition once, 
because he believed that if the indi- 
vidual elected were allowed to sit he 
would be a disgrace to the House of 
Commons. The Petition resulted in his 
(Mr. Lea’s) favour, and the costs were 
given also in his favour, and yet he had 
to pay out of his own pocket £5,000. 
Had he lost the Petition, he would have 
been compelled to pay as much as 
£12,000 or £15,000. He asked the 
Committee if they were prepared to 
consider that a just law and a just state 
of things? A man might become a can- 
didate for a borough or a county; he 
might be elected; but through the in- 
discretion of someone over whom he had 
no control he might lose his seat, and 
be mulcted in costs amounting to several 
thousand pounds. The law at present 
was unjust, and called urgently for 
alteration. All that was asked was, 
that there should be purity of election 
accompanied with justice. He (Mr. Lea) 
believed if the clause were passed as 
proposed to be amended by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) it would pro- 
vide for just and pure elections. 

Mr. KE. STANHOPE said, he was 
sorry the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) was 
not at present in his place, because he 
(Mr. Stanhope) wished particularly to 
address his observations to him. The 
object with which he rose was chiefly to 
ask the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Northampton whether he would not 
move his Amendment in the form in 
which it originally stood—namely, to 
insert ‘‘ bribery or” and not ‘ corrupt 
practices?’? He (Mr. Stanhope) quite 
admitted the strength of the reasons 
assigned by the hon. Member for the 
alteration he had made in his Amend- 
ment, and he also admitted that the 
matter was one of considerable doubt 
and difficulty. At the same time, he 
did feel very strongly that there was a 
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great difference between the offence of 
personation and the offence of bribery ; 
and he was inclined to think that, in the 
case {of bribery, they might perfectly 
well extend to the candidate and his 
agent the same indemnity that was ex- 
tended by the clause of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to treating 
and undue influence. He thought they 
were going too far in stretching the 
clause so as to include such offences as 
personation. He (Mr. Stanhope) ap- 
eye to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 

er for Northampton whether it would 
not be better, and attain the object a 
great many of them had in view, if they 
were to take a Division upon the pro- 
posal to insert ‘‘ bribery,” so that per- 
sonation would not be included ? 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) would adhere to the 
clause as it stood. It ought to be re- 
membered that this Equity Clause was 
the result of a compromise and a con- 
cession made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in order to disarm criticism 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). Com- 
plaint was made that a man might be 
unseated for a single act, and, of course, 
it would be a hardship for a man to 
suffer for some isolated act; but they 
must remember that, whether they were 
dealing with the Law of Agency, as 
applied to Parliamentary elections, or 
dealing with any other branch of life, 
there were many cases in which men 
had to suffer severely for the acts of 
their agents. He (Mr. R. T. Reid) did 
not think, however, that any lawyer 
would say for a moment that, because 
an Association was working for a can- 
didate, it followed that every member 
of that Association was the candidate’s 
agent at law. 

Mr. EVANS WILLIAMS said, that 
when the Amendment was put, he 
should refrain from voting, not because 
he was not very much opposed to the 
Amendment, but because he considered 
that the whole clause was so intrinsi- 
cally bad, and would so weaken the 
Bill, if added to it, that they had 
better make it as bad as possible, rather 
than set up a distinction between bribery 
and other corrupt practices; for he 
thought treating was, if anything, worse 
than bribery. He (Mr. Evans Wil- 
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liams) believed that the hon. and learned 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James) 
himself was very unwilling to intro. 
duce this clause; and he thought it would 
have been far better, when pressure was 
put upon him to introduce an Equity 
Clause of this sort by Gentlemen who 
were not in favour of the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said he would withdraw 
the Bill, because advantage was taken of 
its progress to weaken the present law, 
rather than weaken it by the insertion 
of such a clause as that. The present 
Amendment endeavoured, not only to 
relax the severity of the Bill, but to relax 
the law, even asit at present existed. He 
had had some experience in electioneer- 
ing, and he certainly would prefer to 
contest a constituency under the present 
law than under the Bill, if the clause 
now under consideration were added to 
it. He was satisfied that the result of 
adding that clause to the Bill would be 
that a candidate would be able to get 
some ‘‘man in the moon”? to come down 
and corrupt all round, and that the can- 
didate would afterwards be able to prove 
to the satisfaction of the Election Judges 
that he was quite innocent in the matter. 
If they were to have a clause of that 
kind, let them be consistent, and have 
all corrupt practices included. He be- 
lieved it was possible for personation to 
be practised with the sole purpose of 
spiting a candidate. Therefore, he con- 
sidered that personation ought to be in- 
cluded in the operation of the clause. 
At any rate, he trusted that a protest— 
and he hoped a_ successful protest— 
would be made against this fatal clause. 

Mr. BRYCE said, as the Representa- 
tive of a large constituency, he desired 
to say that he supposed that at the 
next election he would have some thou- 
sands of agents. He believed that, 
under the existing law, if a Judge had 
no common sense, he could unseat every 
Member in the House. He (Mr. Bryce) 
was not at all, in the least, afraid of the 
Bill, because he believed Judges had 
common sense, and that the people in 
constituencies had common sense. He 
believed, also, that where it was known 
that an election was substantially pure, 
there would be no intention of present- 
ing Petitions. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Henry 
James) would not accept any Amend- 
ment to this clause. They ought not to 
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take the starch out of the Bill. He 
submitted there was a clear distinction 
between bribery and treating. Treating 
was a thing which necessarily involved 
a great number of people; it was not 
a thing worth doing on a small scale ; 
it was not a thing which could be done 
secretly to any appreciable extent; and, 
therefore, it was far more important that 
they should apply a strict rule with 
regard to bribery than to treating. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was glad the 
hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Henry James) had recognized the prin- 
ciple of common equity and justice. He 
did not, however, agree with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in making a 
distinction between bribery and illegal 
practices, for the sole reason that the 
limitations in the clause were so strong. 
Now, paragraph ‘‘b”’ ran as follows :— 

“That such candidate and his election agent 

took all reasonable means for preventing the 
commission of corrupt and illegal practices at 
such election.’’ 
Now, corrupt practices included bribery, 
and although a candidate and his elec- 
tion agent might take all possible means 
of preventing bribery, if an isolated act 
of bribery were committed, a candidate 
would, under this clause, lose his seat. 
The clause ought certainly to extend to 
bribery. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that per- 
haps he might be allowed, in the pre- 
sence of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
to repeat his suggestion. There were 
some Members of the Committee who 
found a considerable difficulty in in- 
cluding personation in the clause, while 
they thought bribery might be justly 
included. What he (Mr. Stanhope) had 
to suggest to the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Northampton was, that 
they should be allowed to express their 
opinion in a Division upon the question 
of the insertion of the word “bribery ”’ 
instead of ‘‘ corrupt practices.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
quite willing to agree to the wishes of 
the hon.Gentleman (Mr. Stanhope); and, 
inorder to do that, he would now ask 
leave to withdraw the present Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he hoped the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) would do nothing of the sort. He 
(Mr. Raikes) could not understand why, 
in the case of personation, a Judge 
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should not have the same equitable 
power as in the case of bribery or un- 
due influence. He thought it was very 
likely that personation, in many cases, 
would be practised by some treacherous 
person. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he thought the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) must lead 
some hon. Members astray. One of 
their most distinguished Judges—Lord 
Bramwell—had, in the presence of a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
pointed out how cruel the law was at 
present, and how necessary it was, in 
the interests of justice, that some such 
alteration as this should be made. He 
(Mr. Lewis) could not see the least 
logical distinction between the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) and that of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. 
These were all, more or less, corrupt 
practices,and capable of being committed 
by persons who assumed the character 
of agents, without any knowledge on 
the part of the candidate; but, because 
of some refined distinction which the 
hon. and learned Attorney General saw 
between these two things, he asked the 
Committee to draw a line, tight and 
irretrievable, on the subject of bribery 
and undue influence. He (Mr. Lewis) 
should be far more inclined to restrict 
undue influence than treating; but he 
thought they might thank the hon. and 
learned Attorney General for having 
gone as far as he had with a view to 
getting a good Act. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think he 
was going further than he had promised ; 
but he (Mr. Lewis) understood the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say that 
when he brought forward this moderate 
clause he would include illegal prac- 
tices in it. He (Mr. Lewis) had an 
Amendment with reference to giving a 
dispensing clause ; but he had not moved 
it, because he had in his mind the pro- 
mise of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE, in reference to a 
statement made in the course of the 
debate that the Judges now had a kind 
of equitable jurisdiction, said, he thought 
it'would be better to give them a juris- 
diction which was strictly defined. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Edward Clarke) had said there was 
no such thing as equitable jurisdiction, 
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and that common sense was entirely ex- 
cluded from the Act. His (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke’s) vote would depend, to some 
extent, upon the explanation he got 
upon this point from the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought the 
Amendment might be withdrawn, and 
the word ‘bribery’ substituted. He 
had refrained from entering into this 
question, because he had given his rea- 
sons On a previous occasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in new Clause, 
line 3, after the word ‘‘ of,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ bribery or.’’—( M/r. Labouchere.) 

Question put, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ bribery or’ be there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 175: Majority 60.—(Div. List, 
No. 192.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 
—(Mr, Attorney General.) 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS in opposing 
the addition of the new clause, said, 
that a great deal had been heard of 
the possibility of unseating a large 
number of Members by this Bill; but 
he ventured to say that if the Bill be- 
came law as the hon. and learned At- 
torney General had drawn it, there would 
be very few Petitions presented against 
any Members after a General Election ; 
while, if this clause was adopted and 
added to it, there would be a consider- 
able number presented, because, al- 
though he would not say it would open 
the door to bribery and treating, it 
would make a great hole in the Bill. 
He knew a borough—and it did not 
stand alone—in which a candidate was 
the owner of a large number of public- 
houses ; and it was known that, although 
there were only trivial cases to prove it, 
there had been considerable drinking 
going on. As ‘this clause stood, there 
would be no interest in a candidate to 
personally attempt to stop that practice ; 
but, without the clause, there would be 
a common interest in all parties—candi- 
date, agents, and electors—to prevent 
everything in the form of drinking or any 
corrupt practice. Therefore, even in the 
interest of the candidate, it would be 
better not to have this clause than to 


Mr. J. R. Yorke 
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adopt it unamended. The object of the 
Bill was, or should be, to make corrupt 
practices as serious an offence as felony, 
or any other offence against which go. 
ciety warred; but, by the clause, half 
the inducement to a candidate to prevent 
bribery was taken away. ‘There was a 
danger on the other side that the candi- 
date might suffer ; but that was a danger 
of the smallest kind, for no Petition 
would be presented against a candidate 
who had been doing his best to prevent 
corrupt practices. Therefore, in the in- 
terest of the,candidate, as well as for 
the prevention of treating, it was better 
that this clause should not be agreed to, 
unless it was amended. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had now to deal 
with an entirely different subject— 
namely, the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of hackney carriages. He need 
not, he thought, remind the Committee 
how this new clause which he now pro- 
posed came into existence ; for the Com- 
mittee had already discussed the question 
whether the conveyance of voters should 
be allowed or not. Originally, the con- 
veyance of voters was illegal in boroughs. 
It occurred to him that a mere prohibi- 
tion should not be allowed to continue, 
and in the closing days of the discussion 
in 1880 the question was discussed, and 
it was decided that the localities should 
allow conveyance of voters; and s0 
boroughs and counties were placed in 
the same position. That was a much 
better position to occupy than the pro- 
hibition of conveyances; but it was 
thought afterwards that all conveyances 
should be made illegal. That view had 
been carried out in this Bill, and there 
had been a strong concurrence of opinion 
in favour of prohibition altogether. A 
large number of voters, who took an 
interest in the Bill, had expressed an 
opinion in favour of prohibition with all 
its inconvenient consequences; but the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and some other hon. Mem- 
bers had opposed mere prohibition. 
They wished to go further. They said 
the power of carrying voters was being 
handed over to those who had private 
carriages, and they asked that there 
should be a prohibition against the 
voluntary lending of carriages. That 
view was urged very strongly, and seve- 
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of the ral hon. Members wished to insert a| but in densely-populated places there 
rrupt Proviso that no person should be allowed | were no conveyances that could be used ; 
slony, to convey a friend or neighbour to the | and therefore large constituencies would 
sh s0- poll. That was a view which, he thought, | be placed at a great disadvantage by 
, half the majority would not have agreed to; | this clause. The practice hitherto had 
revent but while the discussion was going on, | been for these voters to be taken to the 
was a it was pointed out, with great force, that | poll in parties of 40 or 50 at a time; and 
candi- there would be hired carriages, for | what would there be to prevent 40 or 50 
anger which, if there was no payment at the | such electors clubbing together and char- 
stition time, there would be some return. | tering an onmibus, paying, say, 3d. a- 
lidate Under these circumstances, he proposed | piece to be taken tothe poll? It would 
revent this new clause. be impossible to find out what any one 
he in- New Clause :— man contributed to the cost. One might 
as for ' pay £1 and another 1d., and they would 
better (Employment of hackney carriages, or of car- | g]] say they were going to vote. He 

riages and horses kept for hire.) d ‘ 
ed to, on ate asl Bk tend — thought a clause which was likely to be 
A eee the Coovenn ned tet.) | broken was not wise. Believing that 
the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or nee 8 
from the poll, any public stage or hackney car- the clause would bear harshly on the 
riage, or any horse or other animal kept or used | working classes, he should oppose its 
Ve ee caatraeee tb eager eeier Snes | ae aot tecae 
er animé y Y cee or e pur- Mf 
4 deal ‘ene of letting out for ie and if he lets, i, Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he would 
ject— or employs such carriage, horse, or other animal, | SUggest that the words, ‘or by several 
nploy- knowing that it is intended to be used for the | electors at their joint cost, for the pur- 
need purpose of the conveyance of electors to or from | pose of being conveyed,” should be 
mittee ad poll, he shall be guilty of an illegal prac- | inserted. 
W pro- “A person shall not hire, borrow, or use for Mr. GORST said, he objected to the 
» Com- the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or clause on principle, and he hoped the 
estion from the poll any carriage, horse, or other ani- | Committee would not assent to it. It 
should mal which he knows the owner thereof is pro- | was a shameful inequality. In all legis- 
® con- scpeme by this section to let, lend, or employ | Jation, and particularly in election legis- 
or that purpose, and, if he does so, he shall be ° ° ° 
oughs. guilty of an illegal practice. lation, it was most important that all 
ohibi- “Provided, That nothing in this section shall | men should be treated alike, and that 
tinue, prevent a carriage, horse, or other animal being | no special favour should be shown to 
ussion let to or hired or used by an elector for the pur-|the richer classes. He did not think 
d, and del es himself to the poll,”—(lr. | anybody but a Whig Attorney General, 
should 2 er ae 2 eit tin Gn 0 or a Whig Government, could ever have 
nd so Pe ae ee devised a proposal which put rich and 
ced in Motion made, and Question proposed, | POOF men on so absolute an inequality 
much “That the Clause be read a second | 28 this clause proposed; and he was cer- 
@ pro- time.’ —( Mr. Attorney General.) tain that, if the hon. and learned Attor- 
it was ney General had been inspired by the 
yances Mr. WHITLEY said, he would ap- | Liberal and Radical feelings which were 
yw had peal to the hon. and learned Attorney | represented in the Cabinet, that would 
1 there General not to press this clause ; because | have preserved him from the error of 
pinion he (Mr. Whitley) could not help think- | proposing such a clause. If this clause 
er. ing that it would bear very injuriously | were passed, what would be the state of 
yok an on the working classes. If the Amend- | affairs? A wealthy nobleman, possess- 
sed an ment he had moved upon the matter had | ing a number of carriages, would be 
‘ith all been accepted, he should have been | allowed to use them to increase his poli- 
ut the quite content; but this clause would | tical influence. He might lend his horses 
, (Mr. operate very hardly on many voters, by | and carriages, and employ the whole of 

Mem- practically precluding them from voting | his stud, and the whole strength of his 
bition. at all. He had received several tele- | stables, to drive electors to the poll; but 
ey said grams stating that, by such a clause, | amore humble elector, who happened 
; being the working men in Liverpool would be | to be a livery-stable keeper, or a cab 
private disfranchised, because they would not | proprietor, and who was a citizen just 

there beable to vote during the polling period. | as much as the nobleman, and had just 
st the In counties the farmers generally had as much right to use his position and 

That some means of conveyance, and so had | property for the advancement of his 
1 seve- the tradesmen in small constituencies; | political principles, would be placed 

‘ 
[Lighteenth Night. ] 
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under a peculiar and special disability. 
He was not to be allowed to make use 
of his own property, at his own expense, 
to increase his political influence, and 
make himself of weight in a contested 
election. That was giving influence to 
a Whig nobleman, and denying it to 
a Conservative livery-stable keeper. 
Against such a principle he must enter 
his earnest protest. But the case was 
worse than that. The humbler indivi- 
dual was not only not allowed to lend 
his carriages or cabs, but he was not to 
be allowed to employ them himself; so 
that there might be the spectacle of a 
Whig nobleman riding in his own car- 
riage, and driving electors to the poll; 
while the livery-stable keeper, or the 
man who possessed a cart which he was 
accustomed to let out for hire, was not 
allowed to indulge in that luxury. This 
was not a question of Party or of politics. 
It was a question whether one man was 
to be as good as his neighbour or not. 
At election times, at all events, one man 
was as good as another; and he must 
protest against so gross and shameful a 
piece of class legislation as this clause. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, the 
clause was the outcome of an Amend- 
ment he (Mr. Joseph Cowen) had moved 
at an earlier stage. He had moved, and 
the Committee decided, in accordance 
with the decision of the Government, that 
all conveyances should be forbidden. 
His proposition had not been entirely 
adopted, and the result was a compro- 
mise, which was fairly open to the criti- 
cisms of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Gorst). But the hon. and learned 
Attorney General had only fulfilled his 
pledge. He believed the clause would 
be inoperative. It was not likely that 
a job-master would lend his carriages; 
if he did he would be paid for them at 
some future time; but, so far as the 
hon. and learned Attorney General was 
concerned, he had simply fulfilled his 
promise. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he knew that his 
views were unpopular; but, while he 
sat on the Conservative side, and cried 
out for liberty, hon. Members on the 
other side would tie up electors and put 
them in manacles. What was the prin- 
ciple of this Bill? ‘The principle was to 
encourage voluntary effort ; but, directly 
that became disagreeable or unmanage- 
able, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General said that was not the principle 


Mr, Gorst 
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of the Bill, and that, at all events, they 
must control and limit voluntary effort, 
Tn this clause, and in many other clauses, 
there was no principle, except tyranny, 
That, ho believed, was the main prin. 
ciple of the Bill. A strong picture had 
been drawn by the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst); but 
it was not over-coloured. The liberty of 
the subject was to be confined in one 
class; but it was to be unrestricted in 
another. It was not necessary to go into 
the wording of the clause to show the 
effect of it; but, before it was parted 
with, he hoped the hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. Williamson), who had sug- 
gested a practical Amendment, would 
adhere to it. In regard to persons 
clubbing together to hire vehicles, if 
the hon. Member would move the 
Amendment he had suggested, he (Mr. 
Lewis) thought he would meet with 
considerable support from both sides of 
the House. In point of fact, it was only 
a common-sense Amendment, and the 
Committee would be disposed.to look at 
it from a logical point of view. He 
believed the Government had taken up 
an illogical position, and that they were 
placing a restriction upon liberty which 
was altogether unjust. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it would be better 
to divide on the second reading of the 
clause, which raised the principle of the 
clause itself; and if the second reading 
were assented to, they could then dis- 
cuss the details in Committee. So far 
as the words ‘‘a person”? were con- 
cerned, in legal construction they in- 
cluded the plural. Therefore, the words 
“any person”’ being already in the Bill, 
there would be no object gained by ac- 
cepting the Amendment suggested. He 
would not at present discuss the question 
raised by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis). The point would 
be, whether a person was simply carrying 
on his trade. It might be very easy for 
a job-master or a person engaged in the 
business of letting public carriages to 
supply vehicles for the polling day on 
the principle that ‘‘one good turn de- 
serves another,’’ and that the good turn 
would come very soon after the election 
was over. If there were any doubt as 
to the legal construction of the words 
‘a person,” he would gladly accept the 
Amendment which had been suggested ; 
but he did not think there was, 
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Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
thought the clause was objectionable in 
principle, and said he intended to vote 
against its being read a second time. 
Indeed, he thought that the hon. and 
Jearned Attorney General was hardly 
satisfied with it himself; and, having 
regard to the cool manner in which it 
had been received by hon. Members 
below the Gangway, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
press the clause, and would not divide 
the Committee upon it. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman was always conjuring 
up phantoms ; and, in reply to some of 
the objections which had been made, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
there would always be some job-master 
in the neighbourhood who would allow 
his horses and carriages to be used, with 
the certainty that he would afterwards 
be paid. He did not believe that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had any 
foundation for that assertion, or that, in 
any of the numerous cases which had 
taken place in regard to the use of con- 
veyances, any instance of this kind had 
been proved to have occurred. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had ac- 
cepted the suggestion thrown out to 
him; but at the bottom of the compro- 
mise there was the principle of disfran- 
chising voters throughout the country. 
The clause would positively disfranchise 
a considerable number of men all over 
the country; and the spirit which per- 
vaded it was that certain persons should 
be prevented at an election from making 
use of their votes. He wished to call 
the attention of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to the second branch 
of the clause, which, in his (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck’s) opinion, was most ob- 
jectionable. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed to provide that— 


“ A person shall not hire, borrow, or use for 
the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll, any carriage, horse, or other 
animal which he knows the owner thereof is 
prohibited by this section to let, lend, or employ 
for that purpose, and, if he does so, he shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice.” 


He would take this case. Supposing 


one of the rich noblemen who had been 
referred to, or some other person in the 
possession of carriages, wished to invite 
a party of friends to his house, who he 
thought were not very well off in the 
world, and that, in order to save job 
hire, he sent carriages to convey them 
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to his house to dinner, and to take them 
back afterwards. Would he not, by 
that process, put a certain sum of money 
into their pockets? Of course, he did 
not actually give them money; but he 
saved them the expenditure of money, 
and the same principle which was con- 
sideréd to stand good ina small instance 
must hold good also in a larger and 
more important one. As the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had pointed out, they were es- 
tablishing an inequality between the 
man who had carriages at his disposal 
and the man who had not. He trusted 
that the Committee would negative the 
clause, which he really did not think 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
himself in his heart approved. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he entirely 
approved of the clause, because it was 
simply to make general that which 
was the law now in the boroughs of 
Scotland. Hon. Members would re- 
member that when the Act of 1880 
passed, the House exempted Scotland 
and Ireland from the provisions of that 
Act ; and he wished now to point out 
that the evils which had been indicated 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) were 
simply theoretical. They were not at 
all real, and they were not practical, 
because, if they were, they would have 
existed in Scotland, and must inevitably 
have cropped up in that country ever 
since the Act was passed. That had 
not been the fact; and he was satisfied 
that nothing of the kind would occur in 
England if this clause were passed. 
Hon. Members might depend upon it 
that the clause would not produce the 
effect anticipated from it, but that it 
would be advantageous to insert it in 
the Bill. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS. said, he 
should vote against the clause, because 
he did not think it could possibly be 
made to work. He would take the last 
part of it, which, in particular, was 
thoroughly impracticable. - It said— 

“ Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
prevent a carriage, horse, or other animal being 
let to, or hired, or used by an elector for the 
purpose of conveying himself to the poll.” 
The English of the clause was some- 
what peculiar. They would, most un- 
doubtedly, have people who would hire 
carriages for themselves in order to go 


[ Highteenth Night. | 
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to the poll; and, that being so, were 
they going to make it illegal if, while 
the carriage was going along the road, 
the voter saw two or three friends walk- 
ing along the same road, to pick them 
up and take them along with him to the 
poll? A man might hire a carriage 
who had lent his own carriage for the 
work of the election. He would have 
a perfect right to drive himself to the 
poll; but if he hired a carriage and 
picked up another voter on the way to 
the poll it would be held that he was 
guilty of an illegal practice. Such a pro- 
vision would be entirely impracticable, 
and would, undoubtedly, be evaded. 
Therefore, as it was only calculated to 
bring about litigation, and probably 
void the election, he, for one, would vote 
against it. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider 
whether it was wise to press this absurd 
and ridiculous clause. |The ArroRNEY 
General (Sir Henry James) dissented. } 
He saw that the hon. and learned At- 
torney General shook his head. They 
were absolutely going to provide that a 
job-master was not to let out a carriage 
or a horse if he knew that it was going 
to be used in an election. There were 
dozens of job-masters in London who 
sent down horses to all parts of the 
country at election times. Were they 
going to propose that, whenever an 
election took place, no man should hire 
out a horse to a person of strong poli- 
tical feeling, because he might be likely 
to use it in anelection? He undertook 
to say that if a General Election took 
place in November next he could point 
out one man in London who would send 
down at least 100 horses to the country, 
to be used by various gentlemen in dif- 
ferent parts of the country for bringing 
up voters to the poll. Were they to 
allow that to be done? [‘‘ No, no!”’] 
They would either make it penal, or 
they would not. If they made it penal, 
all he could say was that they would be 
using the clause in order to deprive a 
very valuable class of men of the liberty, 
to which they were fairly entitled, of 
carrying on a legitimate business. But 
there was another point he also wished 
to call attention to. They said they 
would not allow a man who had hired 
a vehicle, and who had, perhaps, driven 
it for a distance of five miles, to give a 
poor neighbour a lift on the way. The 
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hon. and learned Attorney General asked 
them to read the clause a second time, 
and then promised to tell the Committeg 
what he proposed to do with it. But he 
(Mr. Brodrick) thought it would be per. 
fectly ridiculous to accept theclause at all, 
If four or five men banded themselves 
together to hire a vehicle to carry them- 
selves to the poll, were Parliament going 
to assert that each individual ought to 
pay his share, and then to provide that, 
if another voter was subsequently taken 
in, it would be an illegal practice? 
What it might come to was this—that 
they might have one rich man paying 
19s. 10d., and four poor men being con- 
veyed with him who were only required 
to pay a farthing each. The principle 
of the clause was not to allow men with 
strong political feelings to assist by 
money, in any way, the power of the 
electors in getting to the poll. On the 
same principle, they ought to deny to 
any person who owned a large house the 
power of asking a number of people to 
stay with him on the day of an election, 
in order that they might have facilities 
for recording their votes. On the same 
principle, they ought also to refuse to 
permit a man to give a dinner or a 
luncheon to any person who might hap- 
pen to be an elector on the day of elec- 
tion. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” |] Well, then, 
if that were so, let the Government put 
it in the Bill, so that the Committee 
might know what they were doing. He 
thought it was an absurd thing to make 
a point of a small matter of this kind. 
In Scotland it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary, in the case of a large number 
of poor voters, if they were to go to the 
poll at all, that they should be conveyed 
there; and he altogether disputed the 
necessity, under the pretence of putting 
down illegal practices, of inserting such 
a provision as this in the Bill. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the clause 
was the logical consequence of two pro- 
positions which had been very strongly 
resisted by the other side of the House. 
The first was, that the conveyance of 
voters to the poll should be allowed to 
goon asit had done. He knew there 
was a strong objection entertained to 
that practice on both sides of the House, 
and a considerable number of county 
Members had voted with the Govern- 
ment, insisting upon the Government 
doing away, in every shape, with the 
expense of conveying voters to the poll. 
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That principle having been adopted, a 
large majority on that (the Liberal) side 
of the House, asked for equality, and 
called upon the Government to pro- 
hibit the hiring and lending of con- 
yeyances also. ‘‘No!” said hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side of the House, 
“that would put us to a disadvantage ; 
we claim the right of running our car- 
riages, our breaks, our drags, and our 
waggonettes. We claim the legitimate 
influence of wealth.” He thought the 
general opinion of the Press in all parts 
of the country had already been ex- 
pressed in favour of the Amendment 
suggested by the hon. Member for New- 
eastle (Mr. Joseph Cowen) declaring, on 
the principle of common justice, that 
the hiring and lending of conveyances 
should be prohibited. The Committee had 
positively prohibited the hiring of car- 
riages, and now they were asked to pro- 
hibit the lending of them by private 
individuals. That was how the ques- 
tion stood at that moment. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General had gone 
astep further. A possible injustice was 
presented to his mind, and he desired to 
prevent collusive arrangements between 
a job-master and a candidate for the use 
of horses and carriages. It was possible 
that an arrangement might be made with 
a large job-master or omnibus proprietor 
to this effect—‘‘ Of course, we cannot 
pay for the use of your carriages, and 
we do not propose to hire them; but, if 
your cabs and omnibuses are placed at 
the disposal of the Committee, there will 
be a reciprocity of patronage in due 
course of time, which will compensate 
you for whatever loss you may sustain 
on the day of election.” Now, he ven- 
tured to say that if this clause were not 
inserted in the Bill, there would not be 
a horse nor a carriage which would not 
be used at an election time, and it would 
be far better to allow the legitimate con- 
veyance of voters to the poll. The Con- 
servative Party opposite concurred in 
the desirability of doing away with the 
payment of the carriage of voters to the 
poll; and hon. Members on the Liberal 
side of the House were of opinion that 
they ought to carry the provision still 
further, and not leave the law in a 
position which would be favourable to 
the upper-class candidate and against 
the working-class candidate. The hon. 


Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Brodrick) put the question in the same 
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category as giving a breakfast, or a 
luncheon, or a dinner, and objected to 
the clause, because it aimed a blow at 
what he considered to be a legitimate 
mode of spending money and exercising 
wealth. That was what the clause was 
intended to prevent. The only legiti- 
mate way of dealing with the question 
was to prohibit the use of carriages 
altogether in any shape or form; and as 
the Bill did not go quite as far as that, 
he should certainly support the clause. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
the hon. Member (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had forgotten one proposition which 
had been put before the Committee— 
namely, that if it was necessary to do 
anything at all, it was necessary to 
guard against the evasion of the law. 
That was the foundation of the clause; 
but the hon. Gentleman had entirely 
forgotten to answer it. Indeed, no one 
could answer it. It was assented to by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
that any number of people could club 
together to hire a cab; and if so, the 
Act, if necessary, might be easily evaded 
by one elector paying a sovereign, and 
having a number of gentlemen conveyed 
with him at the cost of one halfpenny 
per head. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment had not yet accepted an 
Amendment to that effect. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
clause itself made that provision, when 
it said that— 

“Nothing in this section should prevent a 
carriage, horse, or other animal being let to, or 
hired or used by, an elector for the purpose of 
conveying himself to the poll.” 

He presumed, if one elector could hire 
a carriage, two electors could hire it; 
and then they came to this absurdity— 
that if one elector hired a carriage and 
two went by it, without both of them 
contributing to the expense, it became 
an illegal practice. Three or four 
electors could hire a carriage, and ar- 
range among themselves how the ex- 
pense was to be paid. On the day of an 
election, they might find an omnibus 
full of electors going along the road to 
the poll. Someone might say—‘‘ There 
is an illegal practice going on ;” but the 
answer would be—‘‘ We have hired the 
’bus;” but if another omnibus came 
along containing the same number of 
men, of whom one might have been 
picked up without paying his share, 
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then that was held to be an illegal 
practice. He contended that they were 
opening the door to fraud and evasion 
by the manner in which the clause was 
drawn. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought there 
would be no difficulty in dealing with 
such cases as had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick). Any Judge who tried such 
a case would pronounce the transaction 
illusory, and an evasive hiring as far 
as the Act was concerned. If one man 
paid 2s. and another man 2s. 6d., there 
would be a joint hiring; but if one man 
paid a sovereign, and another only a 
halfpenny, the Judge, as a matter com- 
mon sense, would decide that there had 
been an evasion of the Act. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that either the 
Bill would entirely prevent a large num- 
ber of the working classes from record- 
ing their votes at all, where the place 
at which they worked was distant from 
the place of polling, or it would be 
evaded by wholesale. In his own district, 
it was no exaggeration to say that on 
the polling day every available carriage 
would be hired by working men, and 
upon what terms? Did any hon. Mem- 
ber suppose they could get behind the 
terms upon which 20 or 100 men hired 
conveyances? He would engage to say 
that it was impossible to get behind 
those terms, and this provision would be 
evaded by wholesale, without any pos- 
sibility of getting at the facts. He 
therefore thought it was undesirable for 
the House to pass a measure which 
would either be entirely impracticable, 
or would prevent the working classes 
from recording their votes. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS thought it 
was the best point in regard to the 
clause that it would be evaded. The 
practice of carrying people to the poll, 
somehow or other, would go on just the 
same as before, except to this extent— 
that the candidate might probably not 
be mulcted to the same amount. If the 
election was likely to be a close one, 
they would not find people left behind, 
because there were noconveyancesto take 
them to the poll. There were certain 
persons whom they must of necessity 
convey to the poll—people who were 
ill, or too old, or too infirm to walk ; and 
this sort of squeamish morality would 
never persuade the ordinary Englishman 
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that he ought not to provide the means 
of conveying voters, under such circum. 
stances, to the poll. Somehow or other, 
the friends of the candidate, or some 
members of his party—not the agents, 
for they would take care to keep their 
hands clear of anything of the kind; 
but independent electors, sufficiently well 
off, would provide these things. It might 
be illegal; but as long as it did not 
vitiate the seat, nobody would take the 
trouble to interfere with it when it was 
done, for the object of the Bill was not 
to send men to prison for misdemeanour, 
It had long been provided by law that 
the agents of a candidate should not 
vote at an election ; but, as a matter of 
fact, the paid agents did vote in every 
borough that he had been connected 
with. There might be exceptions; but, 
as a rule, they voted. So far as he was 
personally concerned, he objected. to 
agents altogether, and he had never had 
an agent in any election he had con- 
tested. He believed an election agent 
to be a mischievous institution. Whe- 
ther they inserted the clause or not, if 
it were necessary to convey voters to 
the poll who wished to vote, no Act 
of Parliament would be allowed to 
stand in the way of their exercise of 
the franchise. It was all very well to 
frame Acts of Parliament in these days; 
but only very recently they had been 
told, in ‘‘ another place,’’ that if people 
wilfully disobeyed an Act of Parlia- 
ment they would do nothing morally 
wrong, and that all their illegitimate 
bastards ought to be made legitimate 
by Act of Parliament. When the people 
were openly taught such a lesson, could 
they be persuaded that there was any- 
thing wrong in a matter of this kind? 
Somehow or other, voters would be con- 
veyed to the poll, and the passing of 
this Act would not make a shade of dif- 
ference whether the practice was ren- 
dered legal or illegal. He should vote 
against the clause; but, at the same 
time, he did not care one fig whether it 
was inserted in the Bill or not. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was one 
case he should like to put to the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. If the 
Amendment proposed on the other side 
of the House were carried, he wished to 
know if it would be legal for a coach 
proprietor or a hackney-carriage pro- 
prietor to bring into a district a certain 
number of such hackney carriages, and 
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undertake to carry voters to the poll for 
one penny a-head? If that were done, 
would it not be a joint hiring of vehicles 
from such a proprietor, who could put 
on omnibuses or carriages for the pur- 
pose of conveying voters to the poll for 
anominal sum? Would not that be a 
joint hiring, and perfectly legal, under 
the clause which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed to insert in the 
Bill ? 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that it would not 
be legal, because it would be an evasion 
of the Act. 

Mr. WARTON said, there was a 
serious omission in the clause. As it 
was at present drawn, it referred only 
to conveyance by land, and left out alto- 
gether conveyance by water. It ap- 
peared to be forgotten that there were 
constituencies placed on the banks of 
rivers, and on certain arms of the sea; 
and he wanted to know why it should 
not be illegal for a boatman to let out a 
boat in order to convey voters so circum- 
stanced to the poll ? There was another 
suggestion he wished to make. He did 
not know whether the hon. and learned 
Attorney General was acquainted with 
the law in regard to stage carriages or 
not; but an interesting question arose 
upon that point. The law in regard to 
stage coaches was that any person had a 
right to book a place; and there was no- 
thing to prevent a man going the day 
before an election and booking a place. 
They were told that no such conveyance 
was to be driven to and from the poll ; 
but, in the case of an omnibus, might it 
not stop 100 or 200 yards from the poll- 
ing booth? He saw no provision that 
would deal with a case of that kind. 
Then there was another remarkable 
omission. An elector was allowed to 
hire a carriage, or a horse, or other 
animal to take himself to the poll; but 


there was nothing said of bringing him 


back again. He threw out these sug- 
gestions for the consideration of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. He 
wanted ‘to know if it was the intention 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
allow a voter to hire a carriage to convey 
himself to the poll, and not to allow him 
to be driven back again in the same car- 
riage? He thought it would be the most 
prudent course for the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to stay his hand, and 
not goastep further. There were other 
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parts of the clause which deserved atten- 
tion; but he would not weary the Com- 
mittee by raising further objections. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he really hoped 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would reconsider the clause 
before it was finally incorporated in the 
Bill. He presumed that the Committee 
would divide upon the second reading of 
the clause now, and that the subsequent 
stage would be taken later, probably to- 
morrow. He sincerely hoped, however, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would consider the ridiculous and absurd 
consequences in which the Committee 
would be allowed to involve itself if it 
placed upon the Statute Book nonsense 
like this. A clause more abounding in 
absurdities and nonsense he had never 
seen. They were asked to hamper a 
man engaged in a lawful occupation 
in such a manner as not to be able to 
pursue that occupation, and in the third 
paragraph of the clause the hon. and 
learned Attorney General tried to free 
the Statute Book from the absurdities 
involved in the two previous paragraphs. 
The third paragraph certainly made the 
two preceding paragraphsalmostillusory. 
If they intended to provide that a party 
of electors might club together and hire 
a hackney carriage, nothing would be 
more easy than to evade the require- 
ments of the first part of the clause. It 
would be quite competent, if the clause 
passed in its present shape, for a crowd 
of electors, for their own purposes, to 
employ hackney carriages to convey 
themselves to and from the poll, and it 
would be impossible to ascertain upon 
what terms the arrangement was made. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the question put to 
him had reference to the payment of a 
nominal sum by some of the persons 
conveyed ; and he had declared that that 
would be an evident evasion of the Act. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he could not see 
why it could not be done; and although 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had used the words ‘‘nominal sum,” 
the question put was, whether a crowd 
of electors would not be able to pay a 
small sum among them? They all knew 
that the principle of small profits and 
quick returns was often acted upon as a 
very proper mode of dealing with or- 
dinary business transactions; and, un- 
questionably, if this clause passed, they 
would find men who, at an election time, 
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would let out hackney carriages, cabs, 
and omnibuses to groups of electors for 
very small sums. The transaction would 
be a perfectly bond fide one, and he did 
not see what was to preventit. After 
the Division which he imagined would 
now be taken, he hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General would con- 
sider in his own mind whether he had 
not sufficiently redeemed the pledge he 
was under of bringing forward this 
clause. He trusted that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be satisfied 
with having occupied a couple of hours 
that evening in the discussion of the 
question, and that before to-morrow he 
would consider it right to allow the 
clause to follow Clauses 38 and 40, and 
to be relegated to some indefinite 
place from which it was never likely to 
emerge. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he repre- 
sented a larger number of working men 
than many hon. Members of that House ; 
and he had received representations 
from his constituents that the effect of 
this clause would be to disfranchise one- 
half of the men who held small free- 
holds. Now, he was of opinion that a 
man who held a small freehold—he did 
not mean a freehold purchased for the 
purpose of conferring a vote, but a 
small inherited freehold, was as much 
entitled to a vote as any man could be. 
That class of men performed legitimate 
functions between the middle and the 
working classes ; and in his constitu- 
ency, although there were many rail- 
way stations, these men would, notwith- 
standing, find themselves at consider- 
able distances from their polling places, 
and they could not avail themselves 
of the power of evasion, which was 
suggested by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General. They could not, by 
any legitimate process, club together in 
order to hire a conveyance to take them 
to the polling place, and they would be 
practically disfranchised. He should, 
therefore, vote against the clause. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that it had been 
more than once stated, in the course of 
the debate, that many Conservative 
county Members had voted in favour 
of prohibiting the conveyance of voters 
to the poll. He had been somewhat 
startled at that statement; and on re- 
ferring to the pages of Hansard he found 
that there had not been a Division on 
the abstract question of the convey- 
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ance of voters at all. The only sub- 
stantial Division was one which took 
place on an Amendment moved by his 
noble Friend the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord George Hamilton), which was 
restricted to the boroughs. In that 
Division 19 Conservative Members voted 
against the noble Lord, of whom only 9 
were county Members. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 173; 


Noes 89: Majority 84.—(Div. List, 
No. 193.) 

‘It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


Foreign Amimals. 





SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PROVISIONAL 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


TueCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers) : Sir, I think it 
may be for the convenience of the House 
if I state that, in the event of the pro- 
visional arrangements for the second 
Suez Canal being, as I have reason to 
hope, agreed to to-day, I shall to-mor- 
row, at 12 o’clock, communicate the 
heads of them to the House. 


It being now five minutes to Seven of 
the clock, the House suspended its Sit- 
ting. 

The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 
ene 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN ANIMALS, 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that he rose to 
call attention, for the second time during 
the present Parliament, to the continued 
prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in 
various districts of the country, and to the 
grievous injury it had inflicted, not only 
upon those who were more immediately 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture, 
but also on the interests of the com- 
munity at large ; and he should conclude 
with a Motion expressive of his views 
upon the subject as follows :— 

‘¢That this House desires to urge on Her 
Majesty’s Government the importance of taking 
effectual measures for the suppression of foot- 
and-mouth disease throughout the United King- 
dom; and it is of opinion that while for this 
purpose it is necessary that adequate restrictions, 
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under the powers vested in the Privy Council, 
should be imposed onthe movements and transit 
of cattle at home, it is even more important, 
with a view to its permanent extinction, that 
the landing of Foreign live animals should not 
be permitted in future from any Countries as to 
which the Privy Council are not satisfied that 
the laws thereof relating to the importation 
and exportation of animals, and to the preven- 
tion of the introduction or spreading of disease, 
and the general sanitary condition of animals 
therein, are such as to afford reasonable security 
against the importation therefrom of animals 
which are diseased.” 


In making that Motion his contention 
would briefly be—First, that the whole 
of the losses which had been incurred 
by foot-and-mouth disease since the 
month of September, 1880, very shortly 
after this Government came into Oflice, 
must be traced to the landing of foreign 
live animals in England from countries 
infected with that disease abroad; se- 
condly, that as long as that importation 
was permitted and continued we never 
could expect or hope to be permanently 
free from it in the future; thirdly, that 
it was the duty of the Government to 
take whatever measures might be in 
their power to effectually eradicate it 
from the country; in other words, to 
enforce adequate domestic restrictions 
in order to stamp it out at home, 
and to prohibit the landing of live 
animals in England from any infected 
country whatsoever, in order to pre- 
vent its re-introduction again from 
abroad ; fourthly, and lastly, he should 
maintain that in taking that course Her 
Majesty’s Government would be acting 
in the best interests, not only of the 
producers, but of the consumers of meat 
in this country, and of the general com- 
munity at large. Before making good 
these propositions, he desired to call 
attention to two or three points in par- 
ticular, which were raised early in the 
Session, in opposition to his views, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Mundella), 
representing the Department which 
was specially responsible for dealing 
with the question. The first of these 
was one on which he (Mr. Chaplin) was 
under the impression that all difference 
of opinion had long ago practically 
ceased, and that was, whether foot-and- 
mouth disease was indigenous to this 
country or not? The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated, on a former occasion, that 
he had grave doubts upon the matter, 
and that he was by no means sure how 
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far it was so. If there were any suffi- 
cient ground for believing that foot-and- 
mouth disease was indigenous to this 
country, then his (Mr. Chaplin’s) posi- 
tion would be proportionately weakened. 
But, surely, it was impossible for any- 
one who had studied the volumes of evi- 
dence which had been forthcoming on 
the question to deny that the overwhelm- 
ing mass of that evidence was totally 
adverse to that conclusion. He was 
aware that there was one case, certainly, 
it was true, of foot-and-mouth disease 
occurring in this country in 1839, at 
a time when the landing of all ani- 
mals was prohibited by law, and had 
been for some considerable time; and 
that was sometimes adduced as evidence 
of its being spontaneous. But, unfor- 
tunately for his opponents, that argu- 
ment would not bear the test of exami- 
nation; for, although it was true that 
the landing of foreign live animals was 
prohibited, that prohibition, it appeared, 
did not extend to the landing of cattle 
from the surplus stores of some of our 
ships; and he believed that, in the opi- 
nion of men most competent to judge, 
it was as certain as anything could be, 
short of actual demonstration, that the 
disease at that time was introduced into 
this country in that way. He could give 
a long list of gentlemen of scientific at- 
tainments who were agreed that the dis- 
ease was not indigenous to this country, 
but imported from abroad ; and, unless 
very different evidence was produced, 
the assumption was justified that this 
disease was of foreign origin, and of 
foreign origin alone. But the right 
hon. Gentleman made another statement 
which he heard with even more surprise, 
and that was to the effect— 

‘‘That the evidence given to the Privy 

Council showed that breeding was not stopped 
by foot-and-mouth disease.” 
That was diametrically opposed to the 
practical experience of every farmer who 
had had the misfortune to suffer from 
the disease. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I never said so. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had read the 
copy of the speech in Hansard, where it 
was given; but he was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman did not maintain that. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had denied 
it over and over again; he had said 
exactly the contrary. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the quotation in 
Hansard was as he had given it; but he 
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was glad that the right hon. Gentleman 
did not acknowledge the accuracy of the 
statement, which had startled him (Mr. 
Chaplin) in no slight degree. He would, 
therefore, not pursue it further; but 
there was another statement which he 
wished to notice, of infinitely more im- 
portance, by which it was probable that 
the public had been much misled, and 
for which there was no solid and no just 
foundation. He alluded to the state- 
ments made, early in the Session, by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, and repeated con- 
tinually by those whom, he suspected, 
were more or less interested parties on 
many occasions outside—namely, that 
the effect of this Motion, which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) asked the House to accept, 
would be to enormously increase the pre- 
sent price of meat. Some had put it at 2d. 
or 3d. a-pound ; others had stated—and 
the hon. Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers), if correctly reported, 
was one of them—that it would double 
the price; and the Vice President of the 
Council himself had not scrupled to 
state from that Bench that if his (Mr. 
Chaplin’s) proposition were accepted, it 
would raise the price of meat to famine 
rates for the population of this country. 
[Mr. Mounpetta: Hear, hear!] Now, 
with all due respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, he believed it to be impos- 
sible to imagine a grosser exaggeration 
than that statement, or one more utterly 
devoid of foundation or incapable of 
proof. If it were really so—if even there 
were grounds, reliable grounds, for be- 
lieving that it might be so—he confessed 
that he, for one, should be greatly shaken 
in his views; and he should think, as 
often as the Prime Minister was reported 
to have said on one occasion, that he 
would think about abolishing the House 
of Lords before proceeding with this 
Motion ; but he held an exactly opposite 
opinion, and he would state at once his 
reasons for doing so. What were the 
facts of the case? Let him ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to fairly and impar- 
tially examine them. It was not, and 
ought not to be, a Party question. He 
had no disposition to make it one; and 
if they would approach it in the same 
spirit, he was convinced that their oppo- 
sition would be greatly modified, if it 
did not altogether disappear. How did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident support his assertion? The right 
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hon. Gentleman began by stating that 
the effect of his demands would be to 
exclude a supply of meat from abroad 
for home consumption here to the value 
of more than £9,000,000 sterling. Well, 
that statement, to begin with, was not 
quite correct, because it represented the 
total value of all our live imports at the 
present time, and it took no account 
of the animals which would still be 
permitted to land alive under the terms 
of the Motion. The House would per. 
ceive that it was only upon animals 
coming from infected countries that he 
desired to place any restriction; and, 
under the terms of his Motion, they 
would still be permitted to land from 
any countries as to which the Privy 
Council were satisfied with the general 
sanitary condition of the animals therein. 
Those countries at present were as fol- 
lows: — Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and British North America. He would 
explain to the House fully, before he 
concluded, how this arose; but, for the 
moment, it was sufficient to point out 
that the value of animals which came 
from those countries, according to the 
last Return he had, for 1881, amounted 
to £2,761,502. Now, if that sum were 
deducted from £9,200,000, which was 
said to be the total value of imported 
live animals, it would leave, roughly 
speaking, foreign live animals of the 
value of £6,400,000, and that was the 
total value of the imports at the pre- 
sent time with which he really proposed 
to interfere. He quite admitted that 
even £6,400,000 appeared, at first sight, 
and taken by itself, to represent a large 
amount of food with which to interfere; 
and so, no doubt, it was, until they com- 
pared it with the annual consumption 
of meat by the people of this country, 
and the moment they did that, they 
would then see that it was astonishing 
how small, how exceedingly trifling a 
proportion of the whole it represented. 
That was a point to which the attention 
of the public had not been by any 
means sufficiently directed, and as to 
which they had been very much misled. 
He remembered, at the time when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
made his statement, that he asked across 
the floor—‘‘ What proportion of the 
whole of our annual consumption does 
your £9,000,000 represent ?”’ But there 
was no reply. The right hon. Gentle- 
man passed it by; and, probably, he 
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was not in a position at the moment to 
say. He (Mr. Chaplin) was not at all sur- 
prised at it, because the annual consump- 
tion of the country was not very easy to 
arrive at. There were no official sta- 
tistics or calculations that he was aware 
of on the subject; but there had been 
yarious calculations by different au- 
thorities which might be taken, he be- 
lieved, as approximately, if not sub- 
stantially correct ; and the House would, 
perhaps, allow him, therefore, to sub- 
mit to them some of the results of these 
calculations as applied to the figures of 
to-day. Now, what was the annual 
meat consumption of the country? It 
might be divided under three heads— 
first, the meat produced at home; se- 
condly, the meat imported alive from 
abroad; and, thirdly, the meat which 
was imported dead. The first of these, 
of course, was more or less uncertain, 
and a matter of calculation’; but the last 
two could be given exactly from official 
Returns. With regard to the first, cal- 
culations, as he had already said, had 
been made before, and he saw no rea- 
son why they should not be made ap- 
proximately correct again. Estimates, 
he found, had been made upon this sub- 
ject at different times by Mr. H. M. 
Thompson, afterwards Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, and at one time President of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England ; 
by Mr. J. A. Clarke, and by Sir James 
Caird—by Sir Henry Thompson in 1871, 
by Mr. Clarke in 1871, and again in 
1873 and in 1875, and by Sir James 
Caird in 1878. At first, in their esti- 
mates, there was no great difference be- 
tween any of the three, although, in his 
later estimates, Mr. Clarke made. the 
amount considerably less. But, taking 
the first Returns of each, what he found 
was this—that by an elaborate system 
of calculation, based upon the official 
Returns of all the animals in the coun- 
try, but the details of which would 
occupy too much time to give to the 
House, Sir Henry Thompson, in 1871, 
estimated that the number of home- 
grown animals which went tothe butcher 
every year represented 1,266,000 tons of 
meat; Mr. Clarke made it 1,214,000 
tons, and Sir James Caird 1,225,000 
tons. Now, applying the system of cal- 
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culation adopted by Sir Henry Thomp- 
son to the Returns of 1882—and he had 
purposely taken the highest because the 
Returns were notoriously less than the 
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real number of animals in the coun- 
try, for many people still neglected 
to make any Returns at all—he arrived 
at this result— With regard to the 
first head of our whole consump- 
tion—namely, that of home-grown meat 
—it amounted to 1,175,000 tons at 
the present time. With regard to the 
second, the total live import amounted 
to 105,000 tons; and with regard to 
the third—namely, the import of dead 
meat—it came to 204,667 tons, making 
a total of 1,485,702 tons, as the gross 
annual consumption of meat in the coun- 
try at the present time. Now, let him 
ask the House to consider how much of 
this supply he really proposed to inter- 
fere with by his Motion. The total live 
imports for the year 1882 came, as he 
had shown, to 105,000 tons. But from 
that must be deducted the animals 
which would be still permitted to land 
alive, under his Motion, from Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and British North 
America. According to calculations he 
had made, the weight of the animals 
which came from those countries in 1882 
would represent about 46,000 tons ; and, 
if that were so, that would reduce the 
amount of live imports which he inter- 
fered with from 105,000 tons to 60,000, 
and 60,000 tons represented certainly 
not more than about 4 per cent of the 
whole annual consumption of the coun- 
try. Now, that was literally all that he 
proposed to interfere with, and even that 
amount, small comparatively as it was, 
would not by any means be necessarily 
lost to the consumer; for it was quite 
possible, and in his judgment exceed- 
ingly probable, that the greater part of 
it would come to us in the shape of 
dead meat instead. Now, if that were 
so, and if his comparisons between the 
amount of meat produced at home and 
the amount of live meat imported from 
abroad were correct in any degree what- 
ever—and he fully believed they were— 
was it conceivable, upon the facts and 
figures he had put before the House, 
that this Motion could by any possi- 
bility have the alarming effects upon the 
price of our meat, which were so freely 
attributed to it by some of the most 
ardent of their opponents? That dis- 
posed, he hoped, of the main arguments 
which had been used, and now let him 
ask what was the case in support of the 
Resolution? He ventured to think that 
their case, always a strong one, had been 
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greatly strengthened by recent events ; 
for not only had we suffered much in 
England, but, during the present out- 
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break, this disease had spread with most | 


unfortunate and disastrous results to 
both Ireland and Scotland, which were 
free from it immediately before. What 
was his first proposition? It was this 
—that the whole of our losses since 


September, 1880, must be traced to the | 


landing of foreign live animals in Eng- 
land from countries infected with that 


disease abroad. What was the history | 
of the present outbreak? It distinctly | 


bore out his first proposition; for he 
would point out, as he did two years 
ago, that for a period of nine months 
in 1880, this disease had been stamped 
out, and we were actually and entirely 
free from it altogether. At the end of 
that period, it was, unhappily, re-intro- 
duced by the landing of a diseased 
cargo, or cargoes of animals at Dept- 
ford from France. That had never been 
denied, although the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had gone so far as 
to say he could not admit or acknow- 
ledge it had been proved. But he (Mr. 
Chaplin) thought he could set the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind at rest on this 
point by quoting, as a witness, a gentle- 
man whose authority he felt certain he 
would not deny. He referred to Pro- 
fessor Brown, who presided with so much 
ability over the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council. This was what 
Professor Brown said. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
took it from a pamphlet on the history 
of foot-and-mouth disease, written by 
him for one of the Agricultural Societies 
of England—the Bath and West of Eng- 
land he believed—and this was what 


he said; after showing that the disease ' 


had been actually stamped out for nine 
months, he wrote as follows :— 


*‘ The tenth outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis-. 


ease commenced on October 1, 1880, when the 
affection was discovered in a London dairy, 
and there can be no doubt that it was re-intro- 
duced by a cargo of animals from France, among 
which it was detected when they were landed 
for slaughter at Deptford on September 20.” 


Now, that statement, coming from that 
source, conclusively established the fact 
that, at a time when we were free and 
had been for nine months, it was re- 
introduced from abroad, and we had 
never got rid of it since. But what was 
the extent and character of these losses, 
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| which might have been so easily pre. 
| vented? Since September, 1880, there 
'had been very little short of 12,000 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease jp 
different parts of the country, and the 
number of the animals attacked, though 
he had not the actual figures, must 
' amount to many hundred thousands, To 
give the House an idea of how serious 
these losses were, he would quote a letter 
which he had received only a day or 
two ago from one of the leading agri- 
culturists in the East of England, Mr. 
Herbert J. Little, a gentleman well 
known in this House, and this was what 
he said— 


“On the 24th of May, foot-and-mouth disease 


had been sent to the nearest wash dyke, no inti- 
mation having been made, and no suspicion 
existing in my mind that the disease existed in 
the neighbourhood. The whole of my sheep, 
about 600, became infected in a few days, 
Great loss of condition followed the attack. 
From the sheep it was transmitted to my cattle 
and pigs. The latter died off—so far as young 
ones were concerned—pretty quick, and I soon 
buried about 30. But it is among my cattle 
that the principal loss has occurred. ‘I'wenty 
of my cows were valuable shorthorns, all in full 
milk. One of these, a pedigree cow, of a valu- 
able strain of blood, died of the disease. The 
remainder of this lot are so maimed and crippled 
from the disease that I cannot tell, at present, 
how far the immediate loss may go to, to say 
nothing of the certainty of many of them being 
permanently injured, and perhaps destroyed for 
breeding purposes. About 30 more heifers were 
rearing their own calves in the fields. These 
latter were beautiful animals, the pride of my 
farm, and in fine condition. I have already lost 
about half of them; but, as they still keep 
dying, I cannot tell the ultimate loss in this 
case any more than among the cows. Now, Sir, 
add to these losses the total failure of the milk 
supply, and the forced realization of a number 
of fine fat cattle, which were sent away lest the 
disease should reach them, and by which forced 
sale I was a loser of about £80, and you have 4 
very unpleasant state of things, for which I 
must count the Government responsible. AsI 
sit writing this letter,and listening, as I have to 
do day and night, to the melancholy lowing of 
my disconsolate animals, and, further, as I con- 
template my own serious losses, and.the death- 
| blow which this attack has given to my efforts 
as a breeder, I ask myself why I and my class 
should be singled out for these penalties ? We 
are engaged, under no ordinary difficulties, of 
late years, in a useful and honourable occupa- 
tion ; and we expect the protection of the Go- 
vernment, at least, against preventible disease,” 


In that expectation he (Mr. Chaplin) 
entirely and cordially concurred. A cal- 
culation was made for him, about two 
| years ago, by one of the leading farmers 
| in Lincolnshire of the average direct loss 
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which might be said to have arisen 
from an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease among the stock on his farm. 
His calculation was as follows :—That 
on every 100 beasts, averaging, say, 
£15 a-head in value, the loss must be 
estimated, in one way or another, at £4 
a-head; and on every 100 sheep, worth 
£3 apiece, the loss could not be less 
than £1 a-head. From the inquiries he 
had made, he (Mr. Chaplin) believed 
that was by no means an extravagant 
estimate. Now, applying that standard 
to Mr. Little’s stock, he was afraid his 
losses would amount to at least £1,200. 
If that was so, he could only say;that 
he had his entire sympathy. But the 
House must remember that Mr. Little’s 
was not by any means an isolated case. 
There had been, as he had said, nearly 
12,000 similar outbreaks since 1880; 
and if they multiplied Mr. Little’s losses 
by 12,000, they would arrive at a loss 
in millions, which it was positively ap- 
palling to think of. At any rate, there 
was no doubt that the direct losses of 
agriculturists during the last three years 
from this cause had been really enor- 
mous; and to these must be added the 
indirect losses they had undergone from 
the stoppage of movements of stock, 
from loss of markets, through discon- 
tinuance of the holding of fairs all over 
the country, from forced sales, and the 
general restrictions placed upon them, 
which were far greater than hon. Mem- 
bers had any idea of. And all this loss 
had been incurred, it must be remem- 
bered, at a time when farmers had been 
suffering from exceptional distress, and 
when it might have been so easily pre- 
vented, if only it had been thought right 
todo that which he asked the House to 
urge upon the Government to do at the 
present time. That was his first propo- 
sition. His second was that, as long as 
importation from infected countries was 
permitted, we never could hope to be 
permanently free from the ravages of 
this disease in future. It was the fact 
that, since September, 1880, in spite of 
the mischief which they knew had arisen 
from the landing of one cargo at Dept- 
ford, and in spite of their continued 
and incessant remonstrances with the 
Government respecting it since then, 
no less than 307 cargoes of live animals 
infected with foot-and-mouth disease 
had been allowed by the Government 
to be landed in different parts of the 
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country from that time to the pre- 
sent. When they knew the disastrous 
results of the landing of a single diseased 
cargo in Deptford, in 1880, it needed no 
arguments to show—although it might 
be impossible to trace it, as at Deptford, 
when the country was otherwise abso- 
lutely free—that in all human proba- 
bility the disease had been repeatedly 
introduced afresh since then, and it 
would continue to be introduced un- 
doubtedly, from time to time, as long 
as the importation from infected coun- 
tries was permitted. Then his third pro- 
position was this—that it was the duty 
of the Government, as far as a Govern- 
ment could do, to free the country from 
this state of things in future. How was 
that to be done? In his judgment, it 
could be done in one way, and one way 
alone—namely, the Government must 
take measures which would be sufficient 
to stamp it out again at home, as it 
stamped it out before, and prevent its 
re-introduction from abroad. That it 
could be stamped out they knew from 
experience, and they were supported in 
that view by great authorities, such as 
the hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
James Howard). But the House must 
remember that doing this entailed great 
loss and great sacrifices on the farmers ; 
and, although the farmers were willing to 
submit to them, and did cheerfully sub- 
mit to them, in the hope of the final ex- 
tinction of the disease, all their sacrifices 
had been rendered vain by the deliberate 
importation of infected animals. They 
could not be expected to undergo all these 
sacrifices again ; and he, for one, would 
be no party to continuing the restric- 
tions on them, harsh, severe, and in- 
jurious as they were, unless, at the same 
time, the Government gave them the 
most effectual guarantee in its power 
against the re-introduction of the disease 
from abroad. He maintained that the 
Government ought to do this, at the 
present time, and that they had ample 
power to do all that was necessary under 
the law, as it existed at present. The 
existing law gave to the Privy Council, 
under Section 35 of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act of 1878, absolute 
discretionary power to prohibit the land- 
ing of animals from any specified country, 
or any specified part of it. And it fur- 
ther provided, by the 5th Schedule of 
the same Act, with regard to all animals 
that were not prohibited from landing 
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by the Privy Council, that they were 
not to leave the wharf alive, but were 
to be slaughtered at the port. Then the 
law gave a further discretionary power 
to the Privy Council to exempt animals 
from compulsory slaughter at the port, 
if they were satisfied that the general 
sanitary condition of the animals, and 
the laws relating to animals in the 
country from which they came, were 
such as to afford reasonable security 
against the importation of disease. Now, 
how had the Privy Council exercised that 
two-fold discretionary power which was 
vested in them by the law? On the 
one hand, they had absolutely pro- 
hibited the landing of animals altogether 
from Austria, Italy, Greece, Russia, the 
Dominions of the Sultan, and some other 
countries besides, until the Order for 
their prohibition was cancelled. Those 
were countries from which there was 
always danger, more or less, of import- 
ing cattle plague. On the other hand, 
from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
British North America, they not only 
allowed the animals to land alive, but 
so satisfactory was the general healthy 
condition of those countries, that they also 
exempted the animals from compulsory 
slaughter at the port when they did 
land. Then, besides that, they had re- 
cently, within the last few weeks, issued 
an Order prohibiting the landing of all 
live animals whatever from France, be- 
cause there was so much foot-and-mouth 
disease in that country at the present 
time. That was how the powers vested 
in the Privy Council were exercised at 
present; and all that he asked the Go- 
vernment to do by his Motion was this 
—to go a little bit further than they had 
gone at present, and to deal with every 
other country from which there was the 
smallest fear of importing this disease 
precisely as they were dealing with 
France at the present time. The law 
was quite sufficient, he believed, to 
enable them to do so; but if it were 
not, then let it be amended as quickly 
as possible. But he could not think 
that was necessary; there was foot-and- 
mouth disease in France, and the Go- 
vernment prohibited animals from land- 
ing. The disease had also been pre- 
valent in Belgium, in Spain, the United 
States, and other countries during the 
present year; and if the Government 
were able to prevent the landing of 
animals from France, what was there to 
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prevent them from prohibiting the land. 
ing of animals from other countries from 
which there was reason to fear the in- 
troduction of disease? That was a 
question to which they were entitled to 
have a very explicit answer from the 
Government. In the interests of the 
public, that was what the Government 
ought todo. We had a growing popu- 
lation, and a daily-increasing demand 
for meat. Where were we to look for 
an adequate supply? Not to America, 
for there, undoubtedly, the surplus sup- 
plies were being contracted every day, 
and the country had little more than 
it required for its own consumption. 
Neither could we expect any large per- 
manent additions to our supply from 
Europe, except it was from Russia, 
and from that country we had always 
the fear of importing the cattle plague. 
It certainly was satisfactory to know 
that the fresh meat imported dead, for 
the first half of the present year, showed 
an increase of 27 per cent as compared 
with the corresponding half of last year, 
and that the live imports also showed 
an increase of 19 percent. He thought 
it very satisfactory that this increase of 
live imports was mainly due to one of 
the clean countries—namely, Denmark, 
with which he would not in any way 
interfere. For a large and permanent 
additional supply of meat at reasonable 
prices, such a supply as he desired to 
see available for the people, there were 
only two sources to which we could 
look with any certainty and assurance 
for the future. One of them was our own 
production at home, and the other was 
the development of a large dead meat 
supply with ourColonies—with Australia 
and New Zealand, for instance—from 
which large quantities of meat came. 
The present high prices of meat were, in 
his opinion, mainly owing to the greatly 
diminished stocks in our own country, 
caused chiefly by the losses arising from 
foreign disease, and, above all, by the 
cattle plague many years ago. It was 
certain that, with adequate security 
against the re-introduction of these 
diseases in the future, our flocks and 
herds would be largely developed and 
increased. The evidence given by wit: 
ness after witness before the Royal Com- 
mission was so conclusive upon this 
point that advanced Radicals, like the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
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fessors of Political Economy, like Mr. 
Bonamy Price, were constrained to 
support that view. He knew well 
that, in moving his Resolution, he 
was rendering himself liable to much 
misrepresentation. He had often been 
accused of a desire to make food dear 
for the people of this country. But un- 
generous and untrue charges of that 
nature in no way affected him, for 
nothing could be further from his wishes 
than to raise the price of food. Stand- 
ing in the House of Commons, he de- 
clared that he advocated this measure, 
because he believed it was in this direc- 
tion only that they should be able to 
secure large, abundant, and cheap sup- 
lies of meat. He proposed his Reso- 
Sion, not in the interest of any par- 
ticular class, but in what he honestly 
and conscientiously believed to be the 
interests of the whole population of this 
country; and he submitted it with con- 
fidence and hope to the verdict of the 
House of Commons. The hon. Member 


‘concluded by moving the Resolution of 


which he had given Notice. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE, in rising to 
second the Resolution, said, that he did 
so in the belief, as expressed by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Chaplin), 
that he was advocating what was for the 
benefit of the consumers of this country, 
and not for that of the agricultural in- 
terest alone. Although representing a 
county, he (Colonel Kingscote) believed 
he was returned, not by the agricultural 
interest in that constituency, but by a 
large mining population ; and if, in any 
way, he were to advocate measures which 
would enhance the prices of meat, he did 
not think his seat would be worth very 
many hours’ purchase. However, if 
means were not taken to stamp out cattle 
disease, a state of things would soon be 
reached in which no one would devote 
that attention to the question of cattle 
breeding which ought to be given to it 
in this country. In 1880, England was 
nearly free from cattle disease; but in 
that year it was introduced from abroad 
through the Deptford Market, and since 
then it had prevailed to an extent which 
could not but cause the gravest anxiety. 
It had spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the land; and at that 
moment all over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland the agricultural community was 
suffering from the different restrictions 
imposed upon it by the outbreak. Those 
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restrictions made by the local authorities 
varied in the most remarkable manner. 
Scotland was practically shut off from 
England, and so were Northumberland 
and Westmoreland from the other Eng- 
lish counties, in consequence of the im- 
portation of foreign animals through 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The restrictions 
were carried out in what he must call a 
nonsensical manner, seeing that every 
county had regulations of its own. Job- 
bers were allowed to accumulate their 
animals in different places; and, while 
those in which the disease had shown 
itself were left behind, others were taken 
around the country, and to the waterside 
markets, and so disseminated disease. 
He could assure those who thought that 
foot-and-mouth disease wasa very trifling 
disease that it was not the farmers only, 
but the whole community, who were 
sufferers by it. The country was suffer- 
ing more than any statistics could show 
from the disease, which destroyed not 
only the fertility of cows, but their milk- 
ing qualities, and ruined the farmers 
who owned these animals and depended 
on their produce. Professor Brown, in 
his evidence before the Committee in 
1877, said that one of the most important 
amendments of the existing system would 
be a uniform scheme applicable to the 
whole country, to be carried out by Privy 
Council Inspectors stationed in each dis- 
trict. And the Report said that, pro- 
vided there was security from the im- 
portation of disease from abroad, the 
farmers of the country would be willing 
to accept any regulations. In fact, the 
farmers had suffered by the regulations 
without a murmur, and how had they 
been rewarded? He would say, without 
the least hesitation, that since 1877 the 
disease had been distinctly brought in 
from abroad. The Government were. 
asked to-night not to shut the stable 
door after the steed was stolen, but to 
take those precautionsthat would prevent 
foot-and-mouth disease from coming here 
from countries abroad where it was 
known to exist. If we did not know 
how to take care of ourselves, foreign 
countries knew how to adopt measures 
for their own protection. Our American 
friends had at last awakened to the 
danger, and to the necessity of restrict- 
ing the importation of animals from 
countries in which disease existed; and 
their Legislature had recently, by a 
clause in the States’ Tariff Bill, prohi- 
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bited the importation of hides or neat 
cattle under a penalty of $500 fine, ora 
year’s imprisonment; but provided for 
the suspension of the prohibition, when 
the Secretary to the Treasury should 
signify that importation from any par- 
ticular country might take place without 
danger of the spread of disease through- 
out the States. He only asked the Go- 
vernment to take those precautions which 
the United States had taken now. His 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Chaplin) had 
said that the dead meat trade could be 
easily carried out in this country. He 
(Colonel Kingscote) endorsed that opi- 
nion, and maintained, with his hon. 
Friend, that if the Government prohi- 
bited the importation of live stock to- 
morrow, we should, through the dead 
meat trade, not suffer a bit as regards 
the price of meat. He couldsay, having 
sat throughout the Committee of 1877 
and the Royal Agricultural Commission, 
that the dead meat trade could be very 
quickly and efficiently developed if it 
were only forced upon the trade. There 
was no use in denying that the trade 
would resist to the utmost the introduc- 
tion of the dead meat system, because 
there were two middlemen who would 
have to be done away with; but if they 
were to be done away with the price of 
meat would be very much reduced; and 
experience had proved that it would be 
perfectly practicable to rely solely on 
that source for the foreign supply of this 
country. It was ridiculous to say that 
the dead meat trade could not be carried 
on in hot weather. What was the use of 
the telegraph and allourother appliances 
if it could not? America and Australia 
could send us meat; but a deat set had 
been made against the dead meat trade, 
and prejudice had been excited against 
it, merely because the middlemen felt 
alarmed. But as long as disease was 
allowed to run its course through the 
length and breadth of the land, agricul- 
turists would not breed sheep and cattle. 
In fact, cattle breeders in this country 
were becoming few and far between; 
and he contended that every encourage- 
ment ought to be given to live stock 
breeders, otherwise they would soon 
disappear altogether. As for the two 
Amendments on the Paper, of which 
Notice had been given, he did not see 
much difference between that of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) and the Motion of 
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the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Salford merely said that, while con. 
tinued and vigilant exercise on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government of the 
powers entrusted to it "was called for, 
the House did not consider it necessary 
to make further provision by legislation 
on the subject. But further provision 
by legislation was not asked for. The 
powers the Government had were suffi- 
cient, and what the supporters of the 
Resolution wanted was, that the Govern- 
ment should take precautions against 
the introduction of the disease which 
was known to exist in other countries, 
As to the other Amendment, that of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), to appoint a Select Committeo 
upon the subject, for which a good deal 
might have been said earlier in the year, 
what, in the name of fortune, was the 
use of proposing a Select Committee in 
the month of July? What could a 
Committee do in the matter at that time 
of the year? He did not know what 
could possibly be the object of the hon. 
Gentleman, unless he thought that the 
whole House were simple and idiotic, 
or else he wished to make fools of them 
all by urging upon them such a proposi- 
tion. With the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Salford he found no fault 
at all. It was not much more contro- 
vertible than the statement that two and 
two made four, and that was all he 
could say of it. He believed that the 
Act of 1878 gave the Privy Council 
power to do all that was desired; and 
he called upon them to do it, and sup- 
ported the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
for that one object. The recent action 
of the Government with regard to this 
question had very much disappointed 
him. It appeared that there was not a 
Minister, but that a new Agricultural 
Department had been formed—a Council 
of Agriculture; and the result was this 
—that after-more than one deputation 
had been received, not only courteously, 
but also satisfactorily, the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council told a deputation of 
salesmen and others that they ‘had 
given him power to resist further de- 
mands” on the part of the agricultural 
interest. Inthe present state of things, 
deputations were received by the Lord 
President, Questions in the House were 
answered by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and the Vice President of 
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the Council was, he believed, to repre- 
sent the Government that evening. It 
seemed to him that, amid all this un- 
certainty, the agricultural interest was 
tossed about in a way that was not at 
all satisfactory. He cordially supported 
the Motion of his hon. Friend opposite 
(Mr. Chaplin), and in doing so he spoke 
on behalf of the consumer, as well as 
the agricultural interest; and he believed 
that if the disease were allowed to go 
rampant throughout the land, both the 
farmers and the general body of con- 
sumers would be most injuriously af- 
fected. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House desires to urge on Her 
Majesty’s Government the importance of taking 
effectual measures for the suppression of foot 


-and mouth disease throughout the United King- 


dom, and it is of opinion that, while for this 
purpose it is necessary that adequate restric- 
tions, under the powers vested in the Privy 
Council, should be imposed on the movements 
and transit of cattle at home, it is even more 
important, with a view toits permanent extinc- 
tion, that the landing of Foreign live animals 
should not be permitted in future from any 
Countries as to which the Privy Council are not 
satisfied that the laws thereof relating to the 
importation and exportation of animals, and to 
the prevention of the introduction or spreading 
of disease, and.the general sanitary condition 
of animals therein, are such as to afford reason- 
able security against the importation therefrom 
of animals which are diseased.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD, in rising 
to move the following Amendment— 

“That the recent prevalence of foot and 
mouth disease calls for the continued and vigi- 
lant exercise on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the powers entrusted to it, not only 
with reference to the movement of live animals 
at home, but in regard to their importation 
from abroad, but this House does not consider 
it necessary, under present circumstances, to 
make further provision by legislation on the 
subject,” 


said: I am glad to think that the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Chaplin) has 
given great advantage to my case; for 
he has, in the frankest and most com- 
plete manner, accepted my view of the 
question by declaring that no legislation 
is required; and, in order to confirm 
that, my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Kingscote) has, with even 
greater emphasis—and there are no two 
greater authorities on the subject in the 
House—unhesitatingly accepted the pro- 
position I now submit to the House. 
Another advantage which I have is that, 
although myself inferior in authority, I 
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am able, without imputing any unworthy 
motive to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, or questioning the sincerity of his 
purpose, to say what he (Mr. Chaplin) 
could not say in this matter—namely, 
that I rerepresent no less an interest 
than that of the great body of the people. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!” ] If any hon. Members 
doubt that, I will give them an invita- 
tion to Manchester, or any other large 
centre of population in this Kingdom, 
and ask the people to judge then and 
there between them and me. The hon. 
Member comes forward, at a time when 
the price of meat is very high, with a 
policy which I shall contend would pro- 
bably make it much dearer. He repre- 
sents most ably, I admit, but avowedly, 
that which he conceives to be the in- 
terests of the producers of meat in this 
country. I shall endeavour to show that 
the agricultural interest will not be well 
advised if it presses this Motion. He 
brandishes before the eyes of the House 
the Report of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission on Agriculture. Perhaps it 
is due to modesty—I will so assume— 
that the hon. Member has not informed 
the House how he triumphed over that 
Commission in this matter, qs I hope he 
will not triumph in the House this 
evening. Is it not a fact that he forced 
the Duke of Richmond to surrender his 
judgment in this matter? The Duke 
was the author of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill of 1878, which 
was relieved of its most intolerable pro- 
posals by the Liberal Opposition in that 
year. When the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire brought the proposal which 
he makes to-night before the Commis- 
sion on Agriculture, I believe I am right 
in saying that the Duke of Richmond, 
together, I think, with Lord Vernon and 
others, opposed it, because the Duke of 
Richmond felt that, if he had been still 
President of the Council, he could not, in 
accordance with his views of duty, act 
upon the policy of this Resolution without 
legislation; and that he was not dis- 
posed to bring forward such legislation 
as would be needful to prohibit the im- 
portation of live animals for immediate 
slaughter from all countries which were 
not entirely free from the common 
diseases of such animal life. I beg to 
inform the House that the Report of the 
Royal Commission, which the hon. Mem- 
ber presents with such confidence, is not, 
in reality, a unanimous Report; I believe 
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there was a division upon the point of 
policy embodied in the hon. Gentleman’s 
Resolution, and that the noble Duke the 
President, together with my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), and others, were defeated by 
the zeal of the hon. Member, and by the 


Importation of 


fervour which he inspired in the minds 


of other Gentlemen who had seats on 
that Commission. The House is ac- 
quainted with the composition and the 
eareer of that Commission. It lost the 
co-operation, first, of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) and of Lord Spencer; then it 
lost Lord Carlingford, and domestic 
affliction deprived it, to a large extent, 
of the attendance of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax. Its 
Report is a compromise; and while I 
desire to speak with nothing but respect 
for the Commission, I feel quite able, 
upon unquestionable grounds, to ask the 
House not to accord undue weight to the 
conclusions contained in that document. 
I firmly believe I might appeal to the 
hon. Member to withdraw this Resolu- 
tion in the interests of agriculture. An 
hon. Member of the Conservative Op- 
position, speaking to me the other day 
of this Resolution, said, very frankly, 
that he questioned the policy of the hon. 
Member. ‘‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ I think the 
price of meat is high enough.”’ More 
explicitly, I would venture to warn the 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends not to 
press their advantage too far. The people 
of this country, as anyone may see, are 
very long suffering. The fact is that, 
owing to their divorce from the soil, 
which is peculiar to this country, they 
are slow to interfere in these matters. 
The hon. Member who makes this Mo- 
tion is more than suspected of dislike for 
the law which established Free Trade in 
corn. He and the right hon. Gentleman 
his Colleague of North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
J. Lowther) dally with Protectionist doc- 
trines ; and the result is that the House 
is somewhat incredulous when the hon. 
Member disclaims any such leaning or 
intention in his present movement. It 
is not wonderful the House should as- 
sume this attitude, when we regard the 
effect of the hon. Member’s Motion. 
I do not know what course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take if this 
Resolution were carried; but this I can 
say, with certainty—that, if legal sanc- 
tion were given to his proposal, no live 
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animals could be imported into this 
country for the food of the people, except 
from Canada and the petty Kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. I am 
much surprised to hear the hon. Mem. 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire speak of the 
salt beef, pork, and bacon which come 
into this country, when the question is 
limited to that of fresh meat. Although 
there is some exaggeration and some 
unconscious misrepresentation in the 
hon. Member’s account of the ravages 
of disease, I am quite willing to admit 
the great importance to the interests of 
the population of the extirpation of 
disease. I not only admit the necessity 
of dependence for the larger part of our 
supply of meat upon the flocks and 
herds of this country, but I will acknow- 
ledge a strong desire that we should be 
more largely than at present dependent 
upon that chief source of supply. We 
must, in this connection, remember with 
reason and sympathy the recent losses 
of British agriculture— though such 
losses have been by no means confined 
to thiscountry. I have no doubt that it 
is not foreign importation, but rather 
the miserable character of recent seasons, 
which has given such fatality to animal 
disease. But it is not only the bad 
seasons from which our agriculture has 
suffered. Farmers have lost much more 
than £100,000,000-of capital, and the 
consequence has been that flocks and 
herds have suffered from poor feeding, 
in seasons when a generous feeding was 
peculiarly needed. Disease has spread 
from that cause, and no wonder there 
has been a serious decline in the cattle 
and sheep of the United Kingdom. For 
the general purposes of agriculture the 
climate of this country is one of the best 
in the world; but, under a severe strain, 
our agriculture has shown but little 
power. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire wants to administer a modicum 
of Protection. I wish to give all reason- 
able immunity from disease ; but I must 
confess that the want of power shown 
by our domestic agriculture, under the 
stimulus of very high prices, forms a 
strong argument against the Resolution. 
As to the Act of 1878, Clause 35 gives 
the Privy Council power to make any 
Order, restricting the import from 
foreign countries ; and, in face of their 
powers under that clause, I cannot 
understand how any hon. Member could 
desire to go beyond the Amendment 
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which I shall presently move. But the 
action of the Council must be governed 
also by the words of the 5th Schedule ; 
and we find there that, except in case of 
the presence of cattle plague, there is 
a strong obligation to admit animals 
for slaughter at the foreign animals’ 
wharves from all countries. As to foot- 
and-mouth disease, the condition of the 
United States last year would probably 
have justified the Council in admitting 
animals not merely to these wharves, 
but to the interior of the country, be- 
cause that Schedule requires nothing but 
“yeasonable security against the impor- 
tation of diseased animals ;”’ and if there 
is not that ‘‘reasonable security,” then 
the cargoes are to be landed at the 
several wharves for immediate slaughter. 
Ineed say no more to show that legisla- 
tion is unnecessary, or that it would be 
necessary, if the policy of the hon. Mem- 
ber was to be adopted. I would now 
ask the House to look at the circum- 
stances of the present import of live 
animals. In spite of all restrictions, in 
spite of all the difficulties of carriage, 
in spite, also, of the improvements in the 
method of preserving and carrying beef 
and mutton, the importation of live 
animals is a growing trade. That isa 
very remarkable fact. The total num- 
ber imported last year from foreign 
countries — 1,483,838 —is larger by 
200,000 than the total of any previous 
year. It is customary to compare the 
number imported with the total of our 
flocks and herds, and to call it insignifi- 
cant. But the home supply of meat re- 
presents but a small proportion of the 
total of animals in the land; and I be- 
lieve that, of the animals killed for food 
upon this Island, the imported supply, 
including that from Ireland, largely 
exceeds 80 per cent. I have shown that 
this is a growing trade. But I will also 
show that it grows more rapidly than 
the dead meat trade. While the total 
of live animals imported last year was 
the largest, the import of fresh beef fell 
more than 40 per cent, from 812,000 cwt. 
to 460,000 ecwt., and the import of 
188,000 ewt. of fresh mutton does not 
bring up the total to the former figures. 
In the first six months of this year the 
import of fresh mutton has not increased. 
Even with very high prices, the import 
of beef is less than in 1881; while the 
import of live animals in the first half 
of this year has increased by 50,000. 
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Contrast this with the last Report of the 
Australian Frozen Meat Company, which 
shows a loss of £3,080 on the importa- 
tion of 21,641 carcases of mutton. A 
few days ago I saw the latest importa- 
tion of frozen sheep from New Zealand. 
In the summer air the exposed carcases 
were becoming moist and flabby; but 
there can be no doubt that the frost of 
112 days had not deprived this meat of all 
quality as good food. I obtained the opi- 
nion of the person to whom the largest 
consignment of this meat was made. He 
himself, interested constantly in its sale, 
does not pretend that the meat has or can 
have the quality of meat which has not 
been frozen. Much of the natural flavour 
and quality has, he says, gone out of it 
in the freezing. It is obvious that, in 
freezing, the vessels containing the 
juices of the meat must burst, and lose 
their contents upon thawing. But those 
who are interested in the trade tell me 
that that is not all the loss. One of them 
illustrated it in this way. He said—“ If 
you want to know what is the difference 
in frozen meat, take two bottles of port 
wine, and taste both after one has been 
frozen for three months.”’ These are the 
opinions of men who are every day en- 
gaged in selling frozen meat, and they 
are, I think, conclusive. There is great 
risk in the trade, not only from fluctua- 
tions of price in the Newand Old Worlds, 
but also because, while the cost of fitting 
a ship with refrigerators involves some 
thousands of pounds, that outlay is liable 
at any moment to be wasted by the in- 
vention of some superior process. I men- 
tion these facts to show that the import 
of live animals is a matter of much con- 
sequence to our food supply, and that 
the House must not assume that a dead 
meat supply would arrive, sufficient to 
prevent a great rise in price, if the land- 
ing of live animals were prohibited. In 
the first six months of this year, while 
the import of fresh beef was less than 
in 1881, that of live cattle and sheep 
was greater by 50,000 than in 1882. In 
the last 20 years the price of mutton has 
risen by more than 3d.a lb. It has been 
officially stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Mundella) that, if the policy of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire were 
adopted, there would be a further addi- 
tion of 3d. per lb. to the price of meat. 
Now, I wish to point to another matter 
which tends to the increase of the im- 
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port of live animals, and that is, the im- 
proved methods of carriage. I observed 
' that, when the Duke of Richmond, since 
his conversion by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire, spoke of this question 
the other day, his Grace referred to the 
enormous waste of animals by casualty 
at sea. The Duke of Richmond was, 
however, careful to quote only the losses 
in 1879 and 1880, the two years together 
showing a loss of more than 30,000 ani- 
mals. That represents a fearful waste 
and suffering. But I have no fact to lay 
before the House more encouraging and 
remarkable than that, in the two succeed- 
ing years, the loss has been reduced to 
9,000 in 1881, and actually to 3,000 in 
1882, including shipwreck, and every 
form of casualty. We see, thus, that 
in only four years, and with increasing 
imports, the loss at sea has been reduced 
by the enormous improvement of 80 per 
cent. Such are the conditions of the im- 
port of live animals. Even under severe 
restrictions it is a flourishing trade, one 
with which, in the interest of the con- 
sumer, it behoves this House to be most 
careful not to interfere unadvisedly. The 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire is aimed at the annihila- 
tion of this trade. If his policy were 
carried into law, it means the prohibi- 
tion of all imports of live animals, with 
a temporary exception for Canada and 
the three Scandinavian Kingdoms. Now, 
let us pass to consider what are the rea- 
sons why this policy which he recom- 
mends should be adopted? He alleges 
that foot-and-mouth disease is spread 
' throughout the country from these fo- 
reign animals’ wharves. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’} 
I do not deny the possibility; but 1 
assert there is no positive proof in any 
case of the spread of disease from these 
markets. And the extent of foot-and- 
mouth disease in these markets has been 
extremely small. The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire would prohibit at one 
blow the importation of animals from 
the United States of America; but, while 
no fewer than 231 cargoes, containing 
more than 100,000 sheep and cattle, 
arrived from the United States in 1882, 
not a single case of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was reported. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
would prohibit entirely the landing of 
sheep from Germany. But, out of 507 
cargoes of German sheep, containing 
nearly 500,000, there were only 57 sheep 
landed in 1882 with symptoms of foot- 
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and-mouth disease. These are landed at 
foreign animals’ wharves, such as Dept. 
ford and Birkenhead—places which are 
treated strictly as infected places—for 
immediate slaughter. The hon. Member 
would abolish these markets, and one 
of the consequences of his policy might 
be to bring upon the Exchequer claims 
for compensation amounting, I should 
say, to £1,000,000 sterling. The City 
Corporation alone have spent nearly 
£300,000 upon their Market at Deptford, 
Three years ago I said in this House 
that I thought the management of Dept- 
ford Market left much to be desired. 
Now it is more careful, and the accom- 
modation has been greatly enlarged. I 
do not think they can be too careful at 
these markets. A case of foot-and-mouth 
disease may arise any day. But the 
question for this House is, whether the 
risk, which is extremely small, is worth 
the danger to the interests of the con- 
sumer? I feel sure that it is well worth 
the risk, and that, while we ought to 
make every reasonable effort to check 
and to extirpate disease, we can never 
expect to gain absolute immunity. We 
receive every day straw, vegetables, and 
material in a hundred forms which may 
convey the contagion of disease. Hun- 
dreds of people pass in and out, to and 
from the shores of Europe and America. 
If there were none but a dead meat 
trade, our butchers and dealers would 
cross in large numbers to the Continent, 
without any of those precautions which 
are now taken at the foreign animals’ 
wharves. You can only get utter secu- 
rity from contagion at the cost of an 
intolerable isolation. In 1839, when one 
of the most extensive outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease occurred in this 
country, there was no such intercourse, 
and the importation of foreign animals 
was, and had for years been, prohibited. 
The last Report of the Privy Council con- 
tains some interesting facts, showing that 
a dead meat trade does not follow the 
prohibition of the import of live animals. 
Since 1877, the importation of cattle 
from Belgium and Germany has been 
unlawful. Formerly, we drew annually 
about 25,000 head from those countries ; 
that is, about 175,000 owt. of beef. But 
now the fact is that, since the prohibi- 
tion of live cattle, we have imported 
less beef from those countries than they 
used to send when the import of animals 
was permitted. At one period of last 
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ear foot-and-mouth disease appeared 
jn 26 of our counties ; and this extension 
was probably due to the wet seasons, 
which favoured the extension, and to 
the low condition of the stock owing to 
the impoverishment of the farmers. I 
have now shown that the importation of 
live animals is a large trade, and is not 
a declining trade; that you cannot stop 
that trade without causing a material 
increase in the price of meat. I have 
also shown that the risk of infection 
from abroad is one which cannot be 
wholly avoided, and that it is probably 
reduced to the smallest possible dimen- 


sions at the foreign animals’ wharves.. 


I would like to add a word as to the de- 
crease in our flocks and herds, and espe- 
cially in the sheep stock. Within the 
last nine years the decline in the number 
of sheep in this country has been no 
fewer than 6,000,000. That has been 
caused largely by a disease which is 
consequent upon excessive damp and 
low feeding. But it has taken place, 
and the reduction remains under two 
conditions which it is most important 
for the House to bear in mind; the first 
is the continually rising price of mutton ; 
and the second is the decline in the pro- 
duction of food for stock by the conver- 
sion of arable land into grass land. I was 
glad to see that the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes), in the Recess, drew attention to 
this sad decline in the agriculture of the 
country, and bade his hearers remember 
that, owing to this conversion, the soil is 
producing less food every year. It is 
one of the most inveterate fallacies that 
all land will produce more meat under 
grass than under tillage; and the indis- 
criminate conversion of land into grass 
—due, as I hold, to the absence of 
economic law from our land system—is 
a great evil. Before I sit down Ishduld 
like to say that I am not sure our foreign 
animals’ wharves are well placed. I 
think it would render contagion. less 
possible, and I am certain it would 
greatly improve the condition of the 
meat, if foreign animals coming to this 
country for slaughter were placed for a 
day or two after landing in good air and 
upon pure food, which cannot be had in 
the reeking atmosphere of such a place 
as Deptford Market. I am certain—and 
I presume to speak on this subject as 
one who, for some years, has spared no 
pains and labour to master a question so 
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important to the food supply of the 
people—that in their interests it would 
be well if we admitted more liberally 
the importation of foreign animals under 
the condition of slaughter at the place of 
landing. But I would not have the 
landing-place and slaughter-houses in 
populous places, where the liability to 
contagion is increased, and where the 
condition of the animals and of the meat 
suffers by impurity of the atmosphere. 
In my opinion, the best imported cattle 
come from the United States. When 
they arrive in the Thames there is a 
charge of about 9s. a-head for conveying 
them in the City Corporation boat and 
for standing in Deptford Market until 
slaughter, which is compulsory within 
10 days. Now, I should like to see 
Deptford, converted into a dead meat 
market in connection with the foreign 
animals’ wharf, removed to some place 
like Thames Haven, with an area of 100 
or 200 acres of land, and with every 
reasonable precaution for sanitary isola- 
tion. I am surprised at the very excel- 
lent condition in which foreign animals 
land at Deptford—better, certainly, than 
after a long journey by railway train. 
But if they passed a few days after 
landing in an open station in the Kent 
or Essex marshes, and if the carcases 
were allowed to cool in that purer 
atmosphere before being sent by boat or 
rail to Deptford, there would be an im- 
mense improvement in the quality of 
the meat. It should be remembered 
that 918,082 foreign animals were killed 
last year in Deptford Market—that is, 
for five days in the week more than 
an average of 3,500 per day. The Reso- 
lution of the hon. Member would pro- 
hibit the import of this vast supply. 
Neither live nor dead, not one of that 
million of animals would have come to 
our shores if legislative effect had been 
given to the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire. I should 
like to see slaughter conducted in a 
better atmosphere, but so near that the 
cooling of the meat should not take 
place in transit. I am certain that the 
carcases could be sent into London far 
more cheaply than the cost at which the 
animals are now conveyed, and that the 
risk of contagion, smali as that now is, 
would reach an irreducible minimum. 
When that is done, I should hope that 
the import of live animals might be 
doubled by a more liberal policy and by 
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the firm establishment of a trade which 
it is clear must not be prohibited. We 
cannot ignore the interests of British 
agriculture ; but it isa perilous demand 
which is made in the interests of agri- 
culture that we should help to raise 
the price of meat to 1s. 6d.alb. The 
success of the hon. Member would in 
time be deplored by those who now sup- 
port his movement. To show how far- 
reaching in other trades would be the 
consequences of the policy of exclusion, 
I may mention that if, in 1882, the desire 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire had been enforced, there would 
have been a loss of 50,000,000 Ibs. of 
tallow, and of 1,500,000 hides and 
skins to the markets of this country. 
I find in the doctrines of the hon. 
Member an insidious revival of the 
policy of Protection. [LZaughter.] I 
have warrant for that suspicion. Lord 
Carnarvon is not a less cautious man 
than the hon. Member; and Lord Car- 
narvon, addressing, the other day, his 
neighbours at Newbury, let the cat out 
of the bag. He said—‘‘ He believed 
they did not object to the importation of 
foreign dead meat.”’ Believed! I am 
sure Lord Carnarvon spoke from honest 
belief, that it is open to doubt whe- 
ther the supporters of this movement in 
favour of dear food would be satisfied, 
even if the importation of live animals 
were prohibited. I am sure that policy 
of prohibition will not be sanctioned. I 
would entreat hon. Members not to be 
misled in this matter, and especially 
hon. Members from Ireland, to whom I 
have a peculiar right of appeal. In the 
borough of Salford, the annual sales of 
Irish stock amount to a value of more 
than £3,000,000. There is no equal 
business with Ireland in any other 
town of Great Britain. The compulsory 
slaughter of Irish cattle on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel would, 
perhaps, be the next advance of those 
who are behind the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 
And I say to the Irish Members that it 
is for the interest of their country that 
they should resist this movement. Hon. 
Members who represent the landed in- 
terest are sometimes very unwary; I 
think I remember that one of them pro- 
posed to admit store stock from Ireland, 
but to exclude fat cattle. That, how- 
ever, was too barefaced to go forward; 
but it serves to illustrate the ideas which 
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are in the minds of some, at least, of the 
supporters of the Resolution. I do not 
believe that the agricultural interest 
would be benefited by the success of the 
Motion. I do not question the sincerity 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire; it is his prudence which is, I 
think, at fault. He is overdoing the 
part of the farmer’s friend, and his suc- 
cess would be followed by a strife be- 
tween the people and the producers, 
which, I am confident, will not be to 
the advantage of the latter. Sir, the 
question before the House is one which 
must and should be determined by the 
interest of the consumer. I trust that 
what is called the landed interest—a 
term which I never employ, and I do 
not acknowledge, because I know not 
how to separate the interestsof the people 
from those of the soil—I trust that the 
producers of food in this country will 
not seek their advantage in any limita- 
tion of supply ; but that, while vigilant, 
as we should all be, for the avoidance 
and extirpation of disease, they will 
always be ready to render allegiance to 
those wider and general interests which 
should control and direct the action of 
the Legislature. I beg to move the 
Amendment of which I have given 
Notice. 

Mr. GILES, in rising to second the 
Amendment, as one affecting the inte- 
rests of his constituents, said, he desired 
te do nothing to prejudice the agricul- 
tural interest, or to lessen the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle. The fact that the 
Motion made by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) was 
seconded by an hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber on the Government side of the 
House, and that he (Mr. Giles) had 
seconded this Amendment showed that 
this was not a Party question, as it 
ought not to be, having reference to the 
supply of food for the people. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire was attempting to do that which 
he (Mr. Giles) conceived was an impos- 
sibility. He was not quite sure what 
they were contending for; but the hon. 
and gallant Member who seconded the 
Resolution (Colonel Kingscote) said at 
once that he did not wish for any alte- 
ration in the law, and that that was the 
effect of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Ar- 
nold). His (Mr. Giles’s) own idea of 
the precautions necessary in order to 
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stamp out the disease was simply that 
the landing places should be isolated, 
and that the infected cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation. 
At some eight or nine of the principal 
orts of the country over £500,000 had 
ae spent in providing means for the 
reception and isolation of cattle, and the 
expenditure upon shipping, as applied 
to this purpose, would reach fully the 
same amount; so that a sum of at least 
£1,000,000 sterling would be lost if the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire were carried. There were 
many other weighty reasons why the 
landing of live cattle should not be pro- 
hibited. Professor Brown said that no 
exporting country was free from one or 
more of the diseases coming within the 
terms of the Act of 1878 as affecting 
live stock; and he also said that if we 
were to shut out the importation of live 
animals from suspected as well as from 
infected countries, we must be prepared 
to sacrifice the annual importation of no 
less than 344,000 cattle and of 1,114,000 
sheep. Out of that large number im- 
ported it was proved that only 859 were 
diseased. This fact deserved very se- 
rious consideration; for surely it would 
be preferable to submit to that slight 
risk and loss rather than to imperil 
the supply of food. And it should be 
noted that, although the stock of live 
cattle was not increasing, the population 
was constantly increasing—in fact, the 
number of live stock in England, Wales, 
and Scotland since 1882 showed a de- 
crease from 36,000,000 to 32,000,000 
head. They all knew that meat was 
dear enough now, and if further restric- 
tions were imposed the price would pro- 
bably be increased by 15 or 20 per 
cent; and in the interest of the million, 
rather than that of a class, he would 
point out that the stoppage of the sup- 
ply of foreign meat would deprive the 
poor of a very large portion of their 
means of subsistence. To such a pro- 
posal he was sure they would never 
willingly submit; and he, therefore, 
begged to second the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Salford. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
“That,” in order to add the words ‘‘ the recent 
prevalence of foot and mouth disease calls for 
the continued and vigilant exercise on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government of the powers 
entrusted to it, not only with reference to the 
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movement of live animals at home, but in re- 
gard to their importation from abroad, but this 
House does not consider it necessary, under 
present circumstances, to make further provi- 
sion by legislation on the subject,’,—(Mr. Ar- 
thur Arnold,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, who had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 

“That a Select ‘Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts 1869 and 1878, and 
specially as to whether it is possible to take 
further steps for preventing the introduction of 
contagious diseases from Abroad, without un- 
duly interfering with the supply of food; and 
also whether the provisions for preventing the 
spread of disease can be made more effective,” 
said, he fully agreed with the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) in asserting the right of the 
farmers of the country to call on the 
Government to protect them, to the full 
extent of the powers entrusted to them 
by Parliament, from the introduction of 
infectious diseases from abroad. He 
must say, however, that he did not 
fully understand what was the object 
of the Resolution which the hon. Mem- 
ber had submitted to the House. It 
seemed to him (Mr. J. W. Barclay) that 
the hon. Member must mean one of two 
things—either that the Government had 
not acted with sufficient vigilance and 
care, or that he asked the Government 
to adopt a new policy, and to go beyond 
the powers which had been entrusted to 
them by the House. In the first in- 
stance, he should have expected that 
the hon. Member would have moved a 
Vote of Censure on the Government for 
their laxity; and, in the other case, the 
hon. Gentleman should have pointed to 
further legislation ; and, if so, he (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) should have been, in 
that case, happy to support him. The 
powers possessed by the Government 
were clearly stated in the discussions on 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill 
in 1878. ‘The general provisions in re- 
spect of the powers of the Privy Council 
were embodied in the 5th Schedule of 
that Bill, and were to the effect that all 
foreign cattle were to be slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation; butif the Privy 
Council were satisfied that no disease 
existed in the country whence the cattle 
came, they were to have discretionary 
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power to remit the Slaughtering Clause, 
and admit the cattle into the country. 
_ The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 

referred to the first portion of Section 35 
as giving power to the Privy Council to 
prohibit the importation of animals from 
any country they thought proper. But 
it was well understood that that clause 
was introduced for the purpose of giving 
the Privy Council powers to deal sum- 
marily with any new disease, and spe- 
cially for the purpose of dealing with 
rinderpest. But if any doubt existed 
on that point, he wished to point 
out that a precisely similar clause ex- 
isted in the Act of 1869, Clause 16 of 
which provided that the Privy Council 
might, from time to time, by Order in 
Council, in relation to foreign animals, 
prohibit their landing generally, or at 
any particular ports. That was pre- 
cisely the clause which appeared in Sec- 
tion 35 of the Act of 1878; and if the 
view now advanced was correct, the 
Conservative Government which passed 
that Act might have exercised the same 
powers under the Act of 1869. It seemed 
to him clear that the Government had 
no power to exceed the restrictions they 
had already placed on the importation 
of foreign animals; and if there was 
anything to be done, the Resolution be- 
fore the House should point to new 
legislation, for the purpose of carrying 
out the views which the hon. Member 
was advocating. He, therefore, could 
not look upon the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire as one 
that could be followed by any practical 
results, because the Government could 
not act in contradiction of the views 
expressed by their own officers. Neither 
could he support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold), for the reason 
that he did not consider the existing 
legislation with regard to cattle disease 
perfect. After referring to the various 
Committees that had sat on this subject, 
the hon. Member said they were now 
asked to take what was clearly a new 
step by the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire. That, he thought, 
was a step well worthy of the considera- 
tion of the House; but it seemed to 
him that this was a question which 
ought to be discussed upon a Bill to be 
introduced by the Government, and 
that before they proceeded to that 
step further inquiry should be made. 


Mr. J. W. Barelay 
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If they were to proceed further in the 
suppression of foot-and-mouth disease, 
they should have a Committee to in. 
quire into the experience of the working 
of the Act of 1878. There were several 
Amendments that occurred to him as 
desirable in the existing legislation, 
One Amendment that he would suggest 
was, that the local authorities in Eng. 
land should be representative, and not 
the Quarter Sessions. In Scotland,the re- 
presentative bodies acted with very great 
promptitude and decision, and the action 
of the local authorities in Scotland had 
been attended with very great success, 
Were it not that disease was imported 
from time to time from the South— 
in the case of his own country parti- 
cularly by Irish cattle—there would be 
no disease; and if they could prevent 
the introduction of those diseased ani- 
mals from Ireland the existing state of 
the law would be perfectly satisfactory 
to the farmers in Scotland. Another 
defect in the existing legislation was, 
that in every county in Scotland there 
were many local authorities who some- 
times issued contradictory regulations. 
It certainly would conduce very much to 
simplify the restrictions for stamping 
out disease, if there were only one local 
authority for each county, the burghs 
being represented on that local autho- 
rity. He thought it ought to be the 
duty of the new Agricultural Depart- 
ment to see that the Act was carried 
out by the local authorities, and if they 
failed, the Department should step in 
and carry it out at the expense of the 
local authority. Another point to which 
he wished to invite the attention of the 
House was, that farmers were very 
deeply interested in the importation of 
store cattle from abroad. The Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire pointed at the total prevention 
of the introduction of store cattle from 
abroad. He looked forward to great 
advantage from the importation of store 
cattle from America. He quite admitted 
that, in the present state of affairs in 
the United States, it would be unsafe 
to allow the importation of store cattle ; 
but the United States Government were 
beginning to take such measures as he 
hoped would have the effect of extermi- 
nating these contagious diseases. When 
that was accomplished, it would be a 
great advantage to the farmers of this 
country if store cattle were permitted to 
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come from abroad. It was very de- 
sirable to encourage the breeding of 
cattle; but, as between breeding and 
importing store cattle, it was really a 
question of profit, and all depended on 
whether it was more profitable to breed 
or to import store cattle. He was in 
favour of allowing the British farmer 
to get the advantage of store cattle from 
abroad, if he could possibly do so, with- 
out the risk of disease being imported 
at the same time. If the Resolution 
of the hon. Member was passed, they 
should be just precisely where they 
were, unless it was intended as a Vote 
of Censure upon the Government, be- 
cause, if the Government had no power 
to go further, it was necessary that they 
should have legislation. It was, of 
course, impossible to carry any Bill on 
the subject through the House this Ses- 
sion. The Select Committee could com- 
mence its Sittings at once, and lay out 
the ground which it proposed to investi- 
gate, and legislation might take place 
next Session on the Report of that Com- 
mittee. That, he thought, was the 
proper course to adopt in the circum- 
stances, and likely to have results most 
quickly. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am afraid, Sir, 
after what fell from the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire (Colo- 
nel Kingscote), that I ought to apolo- 
gize to the House for taking part in the 
debate, and that the duty of replying 
upon the Resolution should be left to 
the person who is now responsible for 
the Agricultural Department; but I 
think that, as I have only recently been 
relieved of the duties connected with 
the Department, and as I have been in 


_ charge of it for nearly three years, if 


there is any blame attached for any 
laches or shortcomings on the part of the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council, I am responsible for, and at 
least ought to be able to answer for, 
those Jaches. I have had, what I shall 
ever regard as long as I live, the honour 
and the great privilege of serving under 
Lord Spencer as President of the Coun- 
cil; and I am certain that no man who 
ever occupied that position ever devoted 
himself more thoroughly to the work of 
the Department than Lord Spencer did. 
The noble Lord is himself a practical 
farmer, and has the greatest sympathy 
with all questions relating to agricul- 
ture; and, moreover, he brought to 
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bear upon the discharge of his duties a 
zeal and earnestness which I believe have 
never been, and never will be, surpassed. 
I can safely say that whatever credit 
may be due for anything which has been 
done in carrying out the Act during the 
last three years is entirely due to Lord 
Spencer. I can say that, for my own 
part, I brought no special knowledge, 
and no experience, to the work of the 
Department ; but this I did bring—a re- 
solution to support loyally my Chief in 
any measure he deemed necessary for 
dealing with disease, and a determina- 
tion not to shirk any responsibility, 
either from any unpopularity it might 
bring from my own side of the House 
or elsewhere, in carrying out measures, 
however strong or rigorous they might 
be, for the purpose of stamping out the 
disease. During the two years before 
May, 1882, the Act was administered 
entirely under the personal control and 
superintendence of Lord Spencer him- 
self, and my noble Friend succeeded 
the Duke of Richmond, who was the 
author of the Act. If any man was de- 
termined to make the Act a success, it 
was the Duke of Richmond. The noble 
Duke also was a practical farmer. He 
had thorough sympathy with farmers, 
and no man ever brought to the dis- 
charge of his duties a greater determi- 
nation to stamp out disease than the 
Duke of Richmond did when he passed 
the Act in 1878. At that time he had 
the very able assistance of Professor 
Brown, of the Veterinary College, and 
Mr. Lennox Peel, the Clerk to the Privy 
Council. Mr. Peel was the right hand 
of the noble Duke, and one of the best 
public servants we ever had. Lord 
Spencer brought the same practical 
knowledge and the same sympathy with 
the agricultural interest to bear upon the 
subject as his Predecessor; and, what 
is more, he devoted to it his great 
power of work, and that mastery of all 
details, which is one of his great cha- 
racteristics. His ambition was, I am 
certain—because I was in daily com- 
munication with the late Lord President 
—his one ambition was, to free the 
country from disease. Lord Spencer, 
as the Head of the Department, acting 
upon the experience of his Predecessor, 
and with the aid of an admirable Staff, 
and with arrangements already made 
for carrying out the system—by his own 
vigorous administration, by the import- 
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ant improvements he introduced into 
the Metropolitan and Provincial markets, 
by the series of Orders by which he 
completed the machinery of the measures 
for suppressing disease—has brought 
the Act into a state of efficiency which is 
only now beginning to tell on the disease 
throughout the country. I am satisfied 
that Lord Carlingford is proceeding on 
the same line as my noble Friend (Lord 
Spencer) and that heis devoting himself to 
the new Agricultural Department. If hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and, indeed, some 
hon. Members behind me, will only give 
the Act time to prove its efficiency—it 
has only been in work for four years at 
present, seeing that it began in 1879— 
if they will only give the Act time to 
show itself, I think they will find that it 
will give the country the maximum of 
security with the minimum of restriction 
on the food supply of the people. Some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have intimated 
by their cheers and by their speeches 
that the Privy Council of the present 
Government have been wanting in their 
devotion to the protection of the agri- 
cultural interest. The hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) read 
a letter, in which the writer said that he 
placed all shortcomings at the door of 
the Government. [Cheers from the Op- 
position.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheer that sentiment. Let us see if there 
is not a witness somewhat more impar- 
tial than the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire and Mr. Little. I am 
about to quote from a speech made by 
the Duke of Richmond in the House of 
Lords, on the 16th of April last. The 
noble Duke said— 

**T am quite prepared to admit that Her 
Majesty's Government have done all in their 
power to check this disease. The Lord Pre- 
sident has carried out the Act in the most 
energetic manner, by placing severe restrictions 
upon the farmers of the country, and by shutting 
up fairs and markets. The Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council, which I had the 
honour to re-organize under the direction of 
Professors Brown and Cope, has been all that 
could be desired. I doubt, indeed, whether I 
should have been able to carry out the severe 
restrictions which the noble Lord (Lord Spencer) 
imposed.” —(3 Hansard, [278] 277.) 

The fact is that the Duke of Richmond 
himself, in the handsomest manner, has 
again and again admitted to me that he 
could not have done more than we have 
done, and that we have gone beyond 
what probably he would have been per- 
mitted todo. The reason of that is very 
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obvious. Wehave been able to enforce 
restrictions, because we have not been 
suspected of any desire for Protection - 
and it is well known by every hon. Mem. 
ber that our only object has been to 
prevent disease. The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire suggests that the re- 
peated Motions which have been brought 
forward indicate a want of success, and 
the dissatisfaction which exists in regard 
to the action of the Privy Council, and 
their administration of the Act of 1878. 
For my part, however, I maintain, on 
the contrary, that the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman to-night, and the other Reso- 
lutions which he has repeatedly moved, 
together with the speeches he has made, 
are themselves tributes to the success of 
the Act of 1878. For the last three 
years foot-and-mouth disease has almost 
been the only disease mentioned in this 
House. Was that so in 1877 and 1878? 
In those years, almost every Member in 
this House thought solely of rinderpest 
and pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and- 
mouth disease was almost spoken of with 
bated breath as a secondary question. 
I am speaking within the recollection 
of every Member of the House who was 
here in 1878, when I say that pleuro- 
pneumonia was the fatal disease then 
spoken of ; and it was mainly on account 
of pleuro-pneumonia that the Act of 1878 
was passed. TF oot-and-mouth disease 
was treated as requiring much less con- 
sideration than pleuro-pneumonia. Then 
let me show what the Act of 1878 has 
done, and what the arrangements of the 
Privy Council have done for the restric- 
tion of pleuro-pneumonia, which, it must 
be remembered, is a fatal disease. Ani- 
mals once attacked by it never recover 
from it. [Mr. Cuartin : This is a debate 
on foot-and-mouth disease.] No; it is 
not a debate upon foot-and-mouth disease 
alone, and what I wish to show is, that 
the Act of 1878 has worked well on be- 
half of the agriculturists of the country 
generally ; that it is still working well; 
and that if hon. Members will only give 
it a fair trial, it will do the work which 
it was originally introduced to do. In 
Great Britain, in 1877, there were 2,077 
outbreaks of pleuro-pneumonia, and 
5,330 animals were attacked. In 1878 
there were 1,721 outbreaks; in 1879, 
2,170; and they gradually diminished, 
until in 1882 there were only 494 out- 
breaks against 2,077 in 1877, and the 
number of animals affected was reduced 
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from 5,330 to 1,200. I believe that we 
have every right to expect that in two 
or three years from this time, if the local 
authorities will only use the powers in- 
yested in them, and slaughter the ani- 
mals that have been in contact with 
beasts infected by pleuro-pneumonia, 
the disease will be altogether stamped 
out in this country, as it has been in 
Holland. Is that no small praise to the 
Act? Holland was the great focus of 
leuro-pneumonia. It was the scourge 
of Holland down to 1871; and in that 
year there were no less than 6,079 cases 
of pleuro-pneumonia in the small stock 
of that country. Then they commenced 
to do what we are now doing, and what 
has been the result ? They began in 1871 
with 6,079 cases; in 1872, there were 
4,009; in 1873, 2,479; in 1874, 2,414; in 
1876, 1,723; in 1878, 698; in 1880, 48; in 
1881, 99; and in 1882 none. Through 
the operation of the Act, pleuro-pneu- 
monia has been reduced in this country 
by 75 per cent, and we have not had a 
single case of rinderpest. Not even a 
single case of sheep-rot had occurred ; | 
and, although we have been subjected 
to an attack of foot-and-mouth disease, 
even that has been kept within limits, 
compared with all former attacks. That, 
I think, will prove that the work of the 
Act has been successful. The hon. Mem- 
ber spoke of hundreds of thousands of 
attacks. There have been only 12,000 
outbreaks, and 200,000 animals have 
been affected in three years, out of 
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‘““No!”] That is all very well; but I 
have heard responsive cheers from hon. 
Members opposite, and I know the sig- 
nification of them; and, if it is neces- 
sary, I can produce a letter from Mr. 
Clare Read, who is not an unimportant 
authority in this House, and also from 
other authorities, thanking us for the 
courage we have displayed in standing 
by the restrictions imposed by this Act. 
I will just refer to what Mr. Clare Read 
wrote on the 27th of July, 1882. After 
sending me a letter of thanks, he 
said— 

‘We have in Norfolk only one infected place 
of pleuro and one of swine fever, and no other 
case of any sort of contagious disease. We have 
not had such a clean bill of health in Norfolk 
for 30 years. Since the markets were stopped, 
we have only had one fresh outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth, and, telegraphing up to your office, 
you promptly declared an infected district, and 
the disease did not escape from it. Norfolk has 


been entirely free from that disease for some 
time past.” 


Mr. HENEAGE: What did Mr. Clare 
Read say at a deputation a short time 
ago ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have not seen 
Mr. Clare Read at a deputation; but I 
know that Mr. Clare Read is the last 
man to deny his own handwriting. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Chaplin), 
ona recent occasion, declared that the 
Act of 1878 was one of the best and 
wisest measures ever passed for the 
benefit of the agricultural community. 
He now calls on the House to subvert 





82,000,000 which exist in the country.|the Act entirely. [Mr. Cuartin: No; 
Far be it from me to depreciate the im-| to carry it out.] Instead of asking us 
portance of foot-and-mouth disease to} to carry it out, the hon. Member calls 
the farmers. I never have done so, and | upon us to destroy it—to eviscerate and 
the hon. Member has misunderstood the | emasculate it, and to deprive it entirely 
effect of anything I have ever said with of its main principle. The principle 
regard to breeding. . The worst case that | advocated from one end of the opposite 
ever came to my knowledge happened | Benches to the other was the principle of 
to a personal friend of my own in North | slaughter at the ports. Here is a de- 
Nottinghamshire. He got foot-and- scription of what were the objects of the 
mouth disease among his ewes, and he} Act, and how they were to be accom- 
lost 800 lambs. ‘That was the worst! plished. This is a speech delivered by 
case I ever knew, and I have not been, an hon. Gentleman, on the 27th of June, 
in this Department for three years with- | 1878, when the Act was passed. The 
ont knowing something about this mat- hon. Gentleman said— 

ter. But what I have pointed out is! «yts object was to stamp out diseases at 
surely no insignificant result of four ' home, and to prevent their re-introduction from 
years’ working of the Act; and it is not’ abroad, and it sought to attain its objects by 
fair to come down to the House and | imposing ee = —— = 
make an attack, which is virtually an_ sg ye Og re pct Sect rin oth ss 
attack upon the Government, for not stamp out disease, but to prevent disease from 
having performed their duty. [ Cries of | coming in, and it had not been shown that the 
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object would not be attained. Of course, it was 
the common object of all not to restrict, but to 
enlarge supply, and not to increase, but to 
lessen, the cost of food to the people.” —(3 Han- 
sard, [241] 345.) 
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Who was it who, on that occasion, told 
the House that the object of the Bill 
was to enact compulsory slaughter at the 
ports? It was the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire himself, and, in the 
opinion of the hon. Member, the whole 
object of the Act was to enact com- 
pulsory slaughter at the ports. To- 
night the hon. Member asked the House 
to abolish compulsory slaughter alto- 
gether, and to substitute for it total 
prohibition. [Mr. Cuapriy: I say that 
compulsory slaughter has failed.] In 
that case, the hon. Member should come 
down with a Bill, and not with an ab- 
stract Resolution. He should ask us to 
legislate. Let us have a plain, straight- 
forward statement, not for compulsory 
slaughter, but for total abolition. The 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) said, in 1878, that he doubted if 
we could anticipate the period when 
foot-and-mouth disease would not pre- 
vail, even in the healthiest countries. 
He added that it might be necessary to 
enforce compulsory slaughter at the 
ports, as it was only by that means we 
could get rid of the disease. And the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), who 
had charge of the Bill, must have made 
50 speeches on compulsory slaughter ; 
all declaring that the object was not the 
restriction of importation ; that that was 
the last thing contemplated; but that 
what was contemplated was the regula- 
tion of importation by slaughter at the 
ports. In short, I might almost exhaust 
Hansard if I were to read all the 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
the same effect. I cannot believe, there- 
fore, that it is the intention of the 
House to-night to pass this Resolution 
without inquiry—to see how, wherein, 
and why, the Act has failed. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Gloucestershire (Colonel 
Kingscote) says that it is too late to in- 
quire. If it is too late to inquire, it is 
evidently too late to legislate. [{Mr. 
Cuapiin: We do not want legislation. | 
Then, what does the hon. Member pro- 
pose? Does the hon. Member intend 
that the Privy Council should violate 
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the whole spirit and intention of the 
Act of Parliament? |Mr. Cuapry;: 
No.] I am afraid that the hon, 
Gentleman does not quite understand 
the nature of the Act that was passed, 
The contention, as expressed in the 
Resolution, is that slaughter at the 
ports has proved ineffectual ; and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to have total pro- 
hibition. [‘‘ No, no!”’] Let mo show. 
hon. Members what the Resolution does 
mean before we go further. [Mr. 
Cuariin: Read the Resolution.|] The 
Resolution is exceedingly plausible, 
and most] ingenious; but it means 
total prohibition. ({‘‘No, no!”) Let 
me show the House how it runs, 
The main principle of the Act of 
1878 is that all animals should be 
slaughtered at the port of landing, sub- 
ject to two exceptions. What are those 
two exceptions? They are that the 
Privy Council should have power to 
prohibit absolutely the importation of 
animals from exceptionally diseased 
countries; and it is further required 
that the rule of slaughter should be 
suspended in the case of animals from 
exceptionally healthy countries. Tho 
rule is slaughter at the ports. The 
exceptions are total prohibition and free 
admission. Now, from all countries 
subjected to cattle plague the universal 
rule established by our Predecessors, 
and also for all countries likely, on 
account of their proximity, to be af- 
fected, has been to prohibit all importa- 
tion—for instance, from Russia, the 
Turkish Provinces, Germany, Austria, 
and other countries where cattie plague 
constantly exists. Those are cases in 
which you would be entirely justified 
in having recourse to prohibition; and 
prohibition was enforced, long before the 
passing of this Act, in regard to those 
countries. Thus, in the exercise of the 
discretion vested in the Privy Council, 
they have, in exceptional cases, brought 
temporally under Schedule 5 certain 
other cases ; and, because they have done 
that, the hon. Gentleman comes down 
and says—‘‘ You ought to prohibit 
universally.” |‘*No, no!”] I say 
yes; and let me explain. The Privy 
Council could not work the Act unless 
they had this discretion, in exceptional 
cases of outbreak of disease, to come in 
and suspend importation. Let us take 
the first case that happened. Portugal, 
for instance, sent her animals here. 
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She was an exceptionally healthy coun- 
try, and the animals she sent were ad- 
mitted into the interior of this country. 
But before the Government were aware 
of it we discovered that they had foot- 
and-mouth disease in Portugal. It was 
discovered by a veterinary surgeon 
who was travelling in that country. We 
made our own inquiry, and at once 
said—‘‘ The disease itself exists, and 
your animals must be slaughtered at 
the port.” Before a single diseased 
animal came in, we condemned them 
to be slaughtered at the ports. That 
was a stage downwards; but there 
are stages upwards. We compelled 
them to be slaughtered at the port, and 
then the disease became so bad that the 
wharves at Oporto became impregnated 
with disease. The ships became impreg- 
nated with disease ; and, that being the 
case, we said—‘‘ We shall have nothing 
but disease if we allow it to go on. We 
will, therefore, suspend the importation 
for a month, in order that you may in- 
spect and disinfect your landing stages, 
wharves, and vessels, and provide means 
for sending us healthy cattle.’”’” We sus- 
pended the importation for a month or 
two, and the result of the very stringent 
measures that we adopted was that per- 
fectly healthy cattle were obtained, and 
we have received healthy cattle ever 
since. Indeed, I may say that there are 
no fatter, or more useful, cattle now in 
the market than the Peninsular cattle. 
But the hon. Gentleman opposite would 
not allow them to come in. His Motion 
isto prohibit them altogether; and when 
next they are allowed to come in, they 
will be permitted to go straight into the 
country. [‘*No, no!’] I say, yes; 
because you destroy the intermediate 
stage. The importation from Canada 
and other countries has been restricted. 
The hon. Gentleman, in his estimate of 
the Returns, said that there had been a 
large increase of healthy stock from 
America. Let me warn the hon. Gen- 
tleman against the danger of prophe- 
sying. In 1878, the hon. Gentleman 
omitted America from the Bill, because 
he said it was a healthy country, and 
free from disease. But what was the 


result? In less than one month after 
the Act came into operation the whole 
of the American supply of cattle had to 
be slaughtered at the ports of debarka- 
tion. How is the hon. Member to know, 
if he carries his Resolution to-night, 
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and it comes into operation to-morrow, 
that the three countries, which he says 
to-day are free from disease, may not be 
infected to-morrow? We should then 
be in this condition—that we should not 
have a single foreign animal entering 
our ports. What I want to ask the 
House is this. The hon. Gentleman 
has condemned the words of the Sche- 
dule which compel us to admit foreign 
animals, when in a healthy condition, 


Foreign Animals. 


‘and he has inverted them so as to com- 


pel us to exclude all animals, on the 
slightest suspicion of their not being 
free from disease, so that we should be 
surrounded with difficulties. If we are 
not satisfied, if we have the slightest 
suspicion that disease exists in any coun- 
try, we are to prohibit the importation 
of live animals from that country. That 
is not the Act, and it is contrary to the 
spirit of the Act, and the intention of 
the Act. The Resolution says— 

‘*That this House desires to urge on Her 
Majesty’s Government the importance of taking 
effectual measures for the suppression of foot 
and mouth disease throughout the United King- 
dom, and it is of opinion that, while for this 
purpose it is necessary that adequate restric- 
tions, under the powers vested in the Privy 
Council, should be imposed on the movements 
and transit of cattle at home, it is even more 
important, with a view to its permanent extinc- 
tion, that the landing of Foreign live animals 
should not be permitted in future from any 
Countries as to which the Privy Council are not 
satisfied that the laws thereof relating to the 
importation and exportation of animals, and to 
the prevention of the introduction or spreading 
of disease, and the general sanitary condition of 
animals therein, are such as to afford reasonable 
security against the importation therefrom of 
animals which are diseased.” 

What conditions are there there? Total 
prohibition, and free admission. What 
has become of compulsory slaughter ? 
What animals are you to slaughter, if 
diseased animals are to be prohibited, 
and healthy animals are to be admitted 
freely? What are you going to slaughter? 
I want to know what would be the effect 
of this Resolution? I am _ prepared to 
show—and I think I shall be supported 
in my contention by those who have had 
the daily administration of this Act— 
that the Resolution of the hon. Gentle- 
man, if carried into practical operation, 
would be as disastrous to the producer 
as to the consumer. In 1882, the total 
exports from foreign countries, including 
sheep and swine, amounted to 1,483,858. 
Of that number, if the Resolution were 
carried, no less than 1,169,776, would 
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come under the Resolution of the hon. 
Gentleman, and would at once be ex- 
cluded from the country—upwards of 
1,100,000 out of 1,400,000, and these 
would be not the poor inferior cattle, 
but fine large fat animals from America, 
animals weighing not from 500 to 
550 lbs., but from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. 
What would be the effect on the people 
of this country of excluding four-fifths 
of the whole of their foreign meat sup- 
ply? These four-fifths of the entire 
supply would go at once, and there 
would be only one-fifth left, and that 
would follow immediately when the 
first suspicion arose that there was a 
single diseased animal among them. So 
that it is within the range of possibility 
that, within a month after the passing 
of the Resolution, we shall have the 
total prohibition of the importation of 
foreign animals. How would that affect 
the consumer? The hon. Gentleman 
says it would not affect them at all. 
I was astounded to hear the hon. Gen- 
tleman say so, for I never heard a 
greater statistical blunder in my life, 
that the amount of meat to be excluded 
only amountec to 4 per cent of the 
whole consumption. | Mr. Cmarriy: Of 
the whole annual consumption.] Does 
the hon. Gentleman include foreign meat, 
and bacon, and pork of every kind? He 
first drew attention to the home pro- 
duction, and then he came to the foreign 
importation, and he said that 4 per cent 
was the only amount excluded from the 
fresh meat supply. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What I said was 
that the whole annual consumption of 
meat in the country might be divided 
under three heads—first, home-grown 
meat; secondly, meat imported alive ; 
and, thirdly, meat imported dead; and, 
in the dead meat, I expressly include 
fresh meat, salt pork, and all other 
meats except hams. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber is still very much in error. Four 
per cent is 1-25th part of the meat 
supply of this country. The hon. Gen- 
tlemansaysthatonly comes to £6,250,000. 
Now, 25 times £6,250,000 amounts to 
something like £160,000,000 ; andthere- 
fore it means that £160,000,000 are 
spent in meat in this country. Does the 
hon. Member stand to that? If he does, 
he is a greater authority than Sir James 
Caird, or any other man I ever heard of, 
who has made a calculation. 
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heard of £160,000,000a-year being spent 
in meat in this country. [ Mr. Cuapriy; J 
never said it was.] But the hon. Mem. 
ber said 4 per cent, and I am prepared 
to say that the importations of the last 
six months were at the rate of from 
£10,500,000 to £11,000,000 a - year, 
The Resolution of the hon. Member 
would exclude £8,500,000 of that im- 
portation, and, multiply that by 25, 
you get more than £200,000,000, 
[Mr. Cuapuin: What is the actual 
weight?] I can give you tho value 
very much better than the weight. The 
average weight of the animals, how- 
ever, could be ascertained, and the 
figures added up accurately. In 1878 
Sir James Caird estimated that our 
home supply of meat and dairy pro- 
duce, exclusive of milk, but including 
butter and cheese, amounted, in value, 
to £100,000,000. Since that time he 
estimates that, owing to the great fall- 
ing-off in sheep, the meat supply has 
been diminished by something like 10 
per cent, so that about £9,000,000 now 
represent the home supply. Nov, the 
foreign supply of live meat alone is 
over £10,000,000. I have heard an 
hon. Member say that it was diseased ; 
but I am sorry to say that it is much 
healthier meat than our own, and out 
of 30,000 animals imported within tho 
last six weeks’ only six were found to 
be diseased. I wish we could say we 
could export 30,000 animals and only 
have the same amount of disease. After 
the most careful investigation I have 
been able to make, and after consulting 
Sir James Caird, and Mr. Giffen, and 
Captain Craigie’s Reports two or three 
times over, I find that one-sixth of the 
fresh meat consumed in England, and 
one-ninth of the fresh mutton, are sup- 
plied to us from abroad. I should like, 
only the hour is so late, to trouble the 
House with some extracts from a letter 
from Sir James Caird. I made inquiries 
of Sir James Caird as to the increasing 
supply we are happily getting in this 
country from the earlier maturity of 
meat. There is no doubt that, owing 
to that fact, an increased supply is 
brought to the market, during the last 
30 years, much earlier than it used to 
be. As far as cattle are concerned, they 
come into the market a year earlier 
than they used to do, and the sheep 
very much earlier also. An hon. Friend 
opposite told me recently that he had 
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sold a lot of Dorset lambs at 72s. a-head, | out of the supply of this country without 
and that meat was produced in the| the most serious risk of a meat famine 
market at a very much earlier period | arising, especially amongst the poorer 
than was the custom in former times. | classes of our population. The hon. 
Sir James Caird writes to the following | Member for Mid Lincolnshire says we 
effect:—After corroborating what I| shall have a dead meat trade if this 


- have already mentioned, as to cattle ar- | trade in live animals is reduced, and 





riving at maturity at a much earlier age | that is the contention of my hon. Friend 
than they used to do, he goes on to say | behind me (Mr. James Howard). Well, 
that any change in the laying out of I am surprised at that, after the state- 
arable land in grass is more than coun- | ments that have appeared again and 
terbalanced by the great increase of | again about the results of our prohibi- 
population, which increase has brought | tions in Germany and Belgium. If tho 
an increased demand for supply that hon. Member will only turn to the last 
has required, since 1872, an addition | Report of the Veterinary Department of 
of one-tenth to our home stock ofthe Privy Council, he will find that Pro- 
cattle, or, that failing, an equivalent fessor Brown states that during tho six 
import of animals from abroad. Ire- | years before 1877—that is to say, the six 
land did not send us a single bad/ years of the prohibition in regard to 
animal during the whole of my expe- | those two countries—we had lost about 
rience. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- | 25,000 head of cattle annually from 
colnshire ridiculed the idea, which I/Germany and Belgium, representing 
threw out on a former occasion, that the something like 1,000,000 ewt. of beef. 
effect of the falling-off in the supply | Such has been the effect of total prohibi- 
would be to raise the price of meat 2d.| tion in Germany and Belgium. Wo 
or 3d. per lb. | prohibited live cattle coming from Ger- 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not. The! many and Belgium for fear of the rin- 
statement I complained of was this— | derpest, and we had six years expe- 
that it would raise the price of meat to | rience of that prohibition. We did not 
famine rates. | receive, in exchange for that prohibi- 

Mr. MUNDELLA: And I contend | tion, one single pound of dead meat. It 
that 2d. or 3d. per lb. higher than the | is said—“‘If you stimulate the dead 
present price of meat would be famine meat trade, you will benefit the Colonies, 
rates to a considerable portion of our} as you will then develop the supply from 
population. At this moment, the two) New Zealand and Australia.” It is also 
things that press the heaviest on the | said—‘‘Cannot you have a dead meat 
earnings of the working man are the/| trade with your Colonies;” but hon. 
cost of rent and the price of meat. I am} Gentlemen who say that do not have 
satisfied that, in speaking of 2d. or 8d. regard to the facts of the case. What 
in the lb., I am within the mark. I say | are the facts with regard to the Austra- 
there is no instance on record of the| lian and New Zealand dead meat? The 
supply of any article of ordinary con-| meat goes to the refrigerators at from 
sumption having been decreased by one- | 8s. to 10s. a-head, and it has been sold 
tenth where an increase of more than| in this country at from 53d. to 64d. per 
2d. or 3d. in the lb. was not brought|lb. How much does the Australian 
about; a decrease of one-tenth in the! grower get for his mutton? Why, if it 
supply of corn, cotton, coal, or almost| sells at 6d.‘a-lb. he gets exactly 2}d., 
any article of daily consumption, means | 34d. going to the cost of refrigeration, 
an increase of at least three-tenths in| carriage, and sale in the London mar- 
the cost. What proportion of the foreign | ket. Could you expect America and the 
supply of meat is sold in London? Of| Continent of Europe to send us meat 
all the animals sold at the London} when their prices are so near to ours? 
market more than 50 per cent of the|'They would not send us meat at prices 
cattle are foreign, more than 61 per cent | so near their own, but would send it to 
of the sheep are foreign, and 94 per cent|the markets nearer their doors. How 
of the swine. That, by the most mode-| could you expect them to send their 
rate calculation, would supply fresh | meat, and lose what the butchers call the 
meat for the whole population of Scot- | fifth quarter—namely, the offal? The 
land; and certainly it could not be taken | hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire says 
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that if the Government will only prohibit 
theimportation of live animals we shall be 
able to produce all the meat we require 
at home; but I do not credit that. I be- 
lieve we have produced all we can at 
home, and of that I am assured by the 
very best judges. There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion upon this question, and 
my own is worth nothing; but I hear 
from men who are well informed on this 
question that now-a-days a farmer has 
every inducement to send stock to mar- 
ket, but that yet the supply has fallen 
off, nct so much on account of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, as from causes which 
are not preventible. The country lost 
in 1879-80 nearly 3,000,000 sheep from 
fluke and river-rot; and this is not the 
only nation that suffered. In Prussia 
the stock decreased from 19,000,000 to 
14,000,000, owing to bad seasons; and 
New Zealand, Australia, and America 
have also lost vast quantities of sheep 
and cattle owing to the prevalence of 
wet seasons. All over the world the in- 
clement weather has had the same effect. 
How long do you think it would take 
the farmer to overtake the constantly- 
increasing demand if no adequate supply 
is coming to this country? Why, it 
would take many years and £40,000,000 
or £50,000,000 to overtake the demand. 
This country can take all the foreigners 
can send to market, besides all it can ob- 
tain from home growth. Weare adding 
to our population a Leeds or a Birming- 
ham every year, and these people have 
to be fed. What would total prohibi- 
tion do? Would it secure that entire 
immunity from contagious disease that 
the hon. Member anticipates? In 1871 
we had no less than 65,000 attacks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and the number 
of animals affected was something enor- 
mous, as much as 650,000, I believe. 
During the last three years we have had 
12,000 cases, and 200,000 animals at- 
tacked. As a matter of fact, in one 
month in 1871 there were more animals 
attacked than in the whole of the last 
three years. Look at the condition of 
the country now as compared with what 
it was in 1841. If you could not keep 
the disease out in 1841, how are you 
going to keep it out now? It is ad- 
mitted that the foot-and-mouth disease 
is the most infectious and most insidious 
disease that you can possibly have; and 
you know that the infection can be car- 
ried, not only by animals, but by drovers 
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and others. It has recently been con- 
veyed to Ireland by other means than 
an animal. [‘No, no!”] Well, I 
know all about the bull; I have a ful] 
Report here from Lord Spencer and the 
Head of the Veterinary Department, 
and I know that the bull had nothing to 
do with it—he took the disease when he 
got there. The disease was taken by 
the drovers and dealers that go from 
England. The hon. Gentleman says it 
has been taken out at Deptford. The 
disease is so subtle that one hon. Mem- 
ber was reduced to the supposition that 
the infection had been taken to his 
animals by the sea-gulls. The hon, 
Gentleman was not far wrong in sup- 
posing that the germs of the disease are 
conveyed with the greatest possible ease, 
and that it is with the greatest possible 
difficulty that you can eradicate them. 
The market produce which comes from 
France—hides, hoofs, horns—all these 
may carry the disease with them ; even 
the ships that convey them may bring 
the disease. How, therefore, can we 
hope that we shall escape, even if we 
stop the importation of live animals? 
Every ship that comes into our ports is, 
in itself, a centre of disease; but the 
greatest danger of all that could be set 
up would be that which would be estab- 
lished if the hon. Gentleman succeeds 
in what he desires. The plan of slaugh- 
tering animals abroad would not answer 
the purpose, for the consequence would 
be that large dead meat markets would 
take the place of the Deptford Market 
in France, Boulogne, Ostend, and other 
parts. We should have our butchers 
and dealers passing backwards and for- 
wards to those markets day by day, 
bringing home the disease with them; 
and, bear in mind, there would then be 
none of those regulations in force which 
are now applied so effectually. I be- 
lieve the more the House inquires into 
this proposition the more it will be 
found to be fraught with danger, both 
to the producer and the consumer. 

the hon. Member will move for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry to ascertain what 
should be done, I believe that good 
ground could be found for it. I have 
never seen a Notice of that kind on the 
Paper from him, however. We have 
had five years’ experience of the work- 
ing of the Act, and it is quite possible 
that it might be amended. I think, and 
I have always thought, that it would 
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be an excellent thing if we could, by 
some means or other—I am only throw- 
ing out the suggestion—that it would 
be a good thing if, when a cargo of 
animals arrives, there were some place 
separate—an island in the Thames, for 
jnstance—to which they could be taken. 
At any rate, the Act has been five years 
in operation, and it has been worked 
with the utmost rigour by the Privy 
Council Department. The Department 
has acted in accordance with the lines 
laid down in that Act; and we cannot 
go beyond the law, although we are as 
anxious to do everything in our power 
to eradicate the disease as the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself can be. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: I desire to 
address a few observations to the House 
with regard to the vote which I am 
about to record. My right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) has thrown out a suggestion 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), instead of the Mo- 
tion before the House, would have done 
well to move for a Committee of In- 
quiry. Three or four months ago I 
placed upon the Order Book of this 
House a Notice of Motion upon that 
subject ; but I received so little en- 
couragement from the Government that 
T allowed the Notice todrop. I should 
not have said one word as to the admi- 
nistration of the Act of 1878, if it were 
not for the remarks of my right hon. 
Friend the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, who has challenged inquiry as to its 
administration ; and, therefore, I would 
ask why, when the outbreak took place 
from the Deptford Market, in a certain 
cattle-shed in London, the Government 
did not exercise the power which the 
Act gave of slaughtering the animals in 
contact with those diseased ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the disease 
was not carried out by animals, but by 
men ? 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD: There can 
be no question that the disease escaped 
from the cattle market; and it is also a 
fact, that cannot be denied, that the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council allowed the disease to escape 
into the country. If the Department 
had exercised the powers which the Act 
gave them, of ‘‘ putting out the fire”’ in 
that particular shed, we should not have 
been debating this question at the pre- 
sent moment. I would also ask why the 
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Government, when foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease had been reduced, as it were, to a 
nutshell in the country, did not exercise 
the power conferred by Clause 29 of 
the Act, which empowers the Privy 
Council— 

“To slaughter, and pay compensation for 
animals, other than those affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia and cattle plague.”’ 

This is the third occasion on which the 
subject of cattle regulations has been 
brought before the present Parliament. 
The first occasion was on the Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold), who proposed to 
relax the existing restrictions, with the 
view of allowing imported animals to 
be moved inward. I thought it my duty 
to oppose that proposal, and I did so 
on two grounds—first, because of the 
danger of such a step to our own flocks 
and herds; and, secondly, because it 
would have disturbed a compromise ar- 
rived at, after long contention, only two 
years previously. There were three par- 
ties to the settlement of the question in 
1878. One of those parties maintained 
the necessity of total prohibition of live 
animals, of slaughter at the port of 
embarkation ; and another party upheld 
the doctrine of unrestricted importation ; 
while the third—and, as I thought at 
the time, the more moderate and wiser 
party—contended for slaughter at the 
port of debarkation. The Act of 1878 
was based upon this principle. It was 
thought by hon. Members on both sides, 
when that Act was passed, that it would 
be sufficient to safeguard the owners of 
the flocks and herds of the Kingdom, 
and that it was an arrangement satisfac- 
tory to the great bulk of the farmers, 
The next occasion on which the subject 
was discussed was when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire, in the subse- 
quent year, brought forward a Motion 
very similar to that which he has pro- 
posed to-night, and which I felt com- 
pelled, reluctantly, to oppose. I opposed 
that Motion precisely on the same ground 
that I had done that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford—namely, that an Act of 
Parliament, which had been passed with 
great difficulty only two years previously, 
containing some 88 clauses and 7 Sche- 
dules, should not be lightly disturbed ; 
that, since the Act was passed, the 
country had been subjected to only one 
outbreak; and that the circumstances 
wero not sufficiently serious to take the 
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step indicated inthe Resolution. I said 
on that occasion— 

“That it was too soon to upset the compro- 
mise arrived at, after years of contention, be- 
tween the great centres of population and the 
agricultural interest ;”’ 
and I was further influenced at that 
time by an expression of opinion from 
Professor Brown, the Head of the Vete- 
rinary Department, who had assured 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society that the Act of 1878 was suffi- 
cient, if it were vigorously enforced. 
Two years have elapsed since that Mo- 
tion was discussed, and experience has 
proved, either that the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Brown was erroneous, or that the 
Act of 1878 has not been vigorously en- 
forced. Whether that opinion was erro- 
neous or not, and whether the opinion 
since expressed by the Lord Chancellor, 
as to the insufficiency of the Act, be 
sound or not, the fact remains that the 
farmers of the Kingdom and the cattle 
trade have been subjected not only to a 
vast amount of inconvenience, but also 
to frightful losses. 
serious is, that we seem to be no nearer 
to the extirpation of this troublesome 
disease than we were in 1880; and I 
believe that Professor Brown entertains 
little hope of stamping out the disease 
within a reasonable time, unless in- 
vested with far greater powers. When 
times were tolerably good, farmers en- 
dured the losses without making any 
great complaint; but now, when it has 
become a simple struggle for existence, 
there is no wonder that they demand— 
as they have a right to demand—more 
efficient means for stamping out the dis- 
ease and preventing its importation from 
abroad. I have suffered great losses 
from time to time in my own flocks and 
herds, and can therefore sympathize 
with others, and I believe if hon. Friends 
near me had been subjected to similar 
losses, their sympathies would also have 
been extended more than they are to 
the struggling tenant farmers. It is 
quite true, as the Vice President of the 
Council has said, that the Act of 1878 
has been most efficacious, so far as 
pleuro-pneumonia and rinderpest are 
concerned ; but it is equally true that 
the Act has been a failure in respect of 
the troublesome disease which we are 
discussing to-night. Nor is this disease 
so innocuous as some of those middle- 
men, who are connected with the cattle 
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trade, would lead the public and Pay. 
liament to believe. Foot-and-mouth 
disease is an eruptive fever, andalthough 
it is not so fatal as some other diseases, it 
is highly contagious, and inflicts fright. 
ful losses on the country. Cows affected 
with this disease speedily lose their 
milk. They are apt to become barren, 
and the disease leads also to abortion, 
In fact, foot-and-mouth disease strikes 
at the very root of food production. 
“Oh! but,” say some of those in- 
terested menin the cattle trade, ‘‘this dis- 
ease does not come from abroad; it is 
generated at home; it existed in this 
country long before there was impor- 
tation.” That also was the tendency of 
theobservations of my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council; but, 
with the permission of the House, I 
shall, in a few minutes, show the utter 
groundlessness of that assertion. It is 
true that Dr. Layard, as long ago ‘as 
1747, chronicled an outbreak of cattle 
murrain in this country; but, although 
it was of an eruptive character, it is 
evident from his statements that it was 
not the troublesome disease with which 
we now have to contend. I shall quote 
an extract which will show that it was 
of foreign origin. What said Dr. Layard 
as long ago as 1747? He said— 


‘*Care and time may extirpate the disease ; 
at least, such devastation as has happened of 
late years may be prevented. But, of all cau- 
tions, prohibiting the importation of infected 
cattle and hides is of the greatest importance ; 
since, for want of due attention, this distemper 
may repeatedly be introduced.” 


That extract conclusively shows it was 
the prevalent opinion of the time that 
the disease was of foreign origin. Now, 
I would call attention to a few facts 
which tend to show—if they do not con- 
clusively prove—that our native cattle 
are not liable to outbreaks of contagious 
disease. I am in possession of the 
library of a distinguished agriculturist, 
the late Mr. Fisher Hobbs ; and, looking 
through that library, I discovered a 
number of essays and books on the 
epizootic diseases of this country. In 
none of the books published in the early 
part of the present century can I find 
the least mention of any of the con- 
tagious diseases now prevalent. In 
Pearson’s House, Cattle, and Sheep Doctor, 
published in 1811, the author, a veteri- 
nary surgeon of long experience in the 
grazing county of Leicester, treats of 
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some 60 diseases of cattle and sheep, 
and of their remedies; but no mention 
whatever is made of either foot-and- 
mouth disease or pleuro- pneumonia. 
Clater was a great authority on cattle 
diseases, and no mention is made of 
those two diseases in the early editions 
of his Cattle Doctor; but in the 10th 
edition, published in 1853, I find the 
following remark :— 

“Since the eighth edition of this work was 
published, a new disease (foot-and-mouth) has 
appeared among cattle and sheep, and for the 
last 12 years has spread through the Kingdom, 
scarcely sparing a single parish.”’ 

As tothe origin of this disease, after 
careful investigation, I have come to the 
conclusion that Professor Youatt was 
right, when he traced the first outbreak 
to certain lots of the bovine species, 
which were imported in 1839 for the 
Zoological Gardens, after which foot- 
and-mouth disease was immediately dis- 
covered in the suburbs of London. As 
to the alleged spontaneous origin of this 
disease, this is also a question of great 
importance. Take the case of Ireland. 
In giving evidence before the Select 
Committee of this House in 1877, I 
ventured upon a prediction. I said that 
although Ireland was a hot-bed of foot- 
and-mouth disease, if it were once 
stamped out, it would never appear 
again until it was re-imported. That 
has been the case. After the Act of 
1878 was put in force, not a single case 
of foot-and-mouth disease occurred in 
that country, which was formerly a hot- 
bed of the disease, until re-introduced 
by a bull sent there in the present year. 
The Vice President of the Council has 
said that it was taken by drovers. At 
all events, whether taken by drovers or 
by the bull from Liverpool is not 
material to the argument that foot-and- 
mouth disease was stamped out in Ire- 
land, and that no case occurred until it 
was re-introduced. Then take the case 
of England. After the outbreak of rin- 
derpest in 1865, foot-and-mouth disease 
and pleuro-pneumonia were all but 
stamped out in this country, and no 
serious outbreak occurred again until 
their re-importation. ‘Then, after the 
Act of 1878, foot-and-mouth disease was 
completely extirpated in England, and 
not a single case occurred in any part of 
the country until that unfortunate cargo 
of animals was landed at Deptford. 
Evidence was adduced, in 1877, to 
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show that animals themselves are the 
chief carriers of disease. Evidence was 
also given to show that there were re- 
mote places in Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland, in which this disease had 
never been known. The explanation 
was that these remote places were not 
importing, but exporting districts. For 
the assertion that these diseases are 
generated by dirt, exposure, or from 
any other natural cause—although al- 
leged by interested middlemen—there 
is not a particle of foundation. There 
is not an atom of evidence to show that 
those diseases are indigenous in our 
native cattle, and no veterinary surgeon 
of any eminence in this country or 
Europe has ever given in his adhesion 
to any such theory. These contagious 
diseases are no more indigenous to the 
cattle of this country than are yellow 
fever or leprosy or cholera morbus in 
the human family. Seeing the danger 
of those imported diseases to the flocks 
and herds of the country, it behoves 
Members of this House to look calmly 
and deliberately at the extent to which 
we are dependent for our meat upon 
foreign sources, and more especially 
at the extent to which we are de- 
pendent upon infected sources. In 
1875, when writing Our Meat Supply, 
I went into minute calculations of the 
relative supplies of home and foreign 
meat. Those calculations were very 
widely published, and they formed the 
bases of some of the calculations referred 
to by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire. The average consumption of meat 
per head of the population of this coun- 
try is about 100 lbs. Of that, 78 lbs. 
are supplied by animals bred in the 
United Kingdom, 15 lbs. are supplied 
in the shape of foreign dead meat, 3 lbs. 
came in live animals from countries 
which are free from disease, and 4 lbs. 
from countries which are infected with 
disease. Therefore, of every 100 lbs. 
of meat consumed, we are only depen- 
dent upon foreign live animals to the 
extent of 7 lbs. These are facts which 
I defy the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) to gainsay. Ireland sends 
us double the number of live animals 
and twice the weight of meat that is 
imported from all foreign countries put 
together. Looking to the relative pro- 
portions of our supply of meat and to 
the extent which those foreign diseases 
lessen the home supply, and looking to 
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the difficulty—almost the impossibility 
—of stamping out those diseases when 
they get a hold of the country, I have 
come to the conclusion that the time has 
arrived when we should say to other 
countries—‘ Till you can show a clean 
bill of health, you must slaughter your 
animals on your own side.” Nor is this 
a recently-formed opinion. When exa- 
mined before the Select Committee in 
1877, I stated as follows :— 

“T think that the country would not submit 
to the slaughter of cattle at the ports of embar- 
kation, though I have no doubt that that would 
be the safer plan, because there would be less fear 
of conveying the disease by the animals them- 
selves, and there would be less to fear of convey- 
ing it by means of hay, straw, and manure, and 
by persons going on board those ships in our 
own ports. But, as I say, I do not think that 
the country is quite ripe for such a step as 
slaughter at the ports of embarkation. I am 
clearly of opinion, however, that in the interests 
of the community it would be very desirable, so 
long as these diseases exist upon the Continent, 
to slaughter all fat animals at the port of de- 
barkation.”’ 

Those who argue that by thus checking 
the importation of live animals we shall 
be re-introducing the principle of Protec- 
tion, forget the fact that the surplus 
meat of the world must find a market 
either alive or dead. Meat does not 
differ from cotton or any other product 
in that respect. As a Free Trader, I 
protest, when we ask what is merely a 
question of proper sanitary regulations, 
to have fiscal questions dragged in. 
Breeding facilities are neither increased 
nor diminished by such regulations. 
Some people seem to imagine that meat 
can be increased the same as other pro- 
ducts; but that is altogether a mistake. 
The number of animals which can be 
produced in a country depends upon the 
number of mothers. If you tell me the 
number of cows in the country, I shall 
be able to tell you what the production 
will be for 20 years to come. It should 
be remembered that there is no demand 
for the exclusion of dead meat, or for 
the exclusion of live animals if they 
come from countries free from disease, 
and therefore it is idle to twit farmers 
with a desire to return to Protection. If 
meat were 6d. per lb. instead of 1s. there 
would be some ground for the suspicion. 
I probably know the opinion, the inner 
thoughts of the farmers of England, as 
well as any Member of this House, and 
I say they demand nothing in the shape 
of Protection. The demand for greater 
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safeguards against the introduction of 
disease comes from Liberal farmers just 
as strongly as from Tories—and I am 
very glad to say we have an increasing 
number of Liberal farmers in ‘the coun. 
try. The farmers of the Kingdom de- 
mand—and they demand as with ong 
voice—that there should be greater secu- 
rity against the introduction of disease; 
and if the present Government resists 
that demand, they will find out their 
mistake at the next General Election. 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that considering the length of 
time at which the hon. Gentleman (Mr, 
James Howard) had addressed the 
House, and looking to the lateness of 
the hour (1.5 a.m.), he should not at- 
tempt to follow his right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella) through the numerous lanes 
into which he had led them in his dis- 
cursive speech. There were one or two 
points, however, in the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) upon which he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) wished to 
touch very lightly. As he understood 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, it did not 
imply that total prohibition which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council attempted to make 
out. What he (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) understood the Motion of his 
hon. Friend to mean was, that the Privy 
Council should, in any case where, to 
their knowledge, there was a likelihood 
of disease being imported from a country 
into England, they should prohibit the 
importation of live animals from that 
particular country; and the speech of 
his hon. Friend pointed distinctly to 
that very fact, because, when he stated 
that he asked for this prohibition, he, 
at the same time, pointed out that a 
large deduction had to be made from 
the tonnage, which he estimated the 
foreign trade at in respect of those 
countries which were free from disease, 
and which, therefore, this Motion would 
not affect in the slightest degree. If 
he understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella) aright, his argu- 
ment was that the Privy Council had 
not the power, under the Act of 1878, 
to do as the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire desired. But surely the right 
hon. Gentleman did not appreciate the 
powers given him by the Act of 1878. 
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as the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council knew perfectly 
well, something to do, not only with the 
drafting, but with the carrying of the 
Act through the House ; and heventured 
to say there was clear and absolute 
power given by that Act to the Privy 
Qouncil to prohibit the importation of 
live animals from any country where 
disease existed. The words of the Act 
were— 

“The Privy Council may, from time to time, 
make such general or special orders as they 
may think fit for prohibiting the landing of 
animals,” &c., &c. 

But, if he wanted an additional argu- 
ment as to the powers of the Privy 
Council, he would point to the action of 
the Privy Council itself, and to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman made that 
evening. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated, in justification of the action of 
the Privy Council in carrying out the 
Act of 1878, that in the case of Portu- 
gal, when it was found that the slaugh- 
tering at the ports had failed, they in- 
troduced prohibition, and thus stamped 
out the disease. He (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) understood that that was all 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire desired by this Motion. 
He might even go a step further in 
showing the powers of the Privy Coun- 
cil, for it was not very long ago that 
they prohibited the importation abso- 
lutely from France, for the very same 
reasons that prompted them in the 
case of Portugal. All his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire de- 
sired was, that in cases where a country 
was shown to be not free from disease, 
the importation of live animals from that 
country should be prohibited; and he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) maintained 
that the Act of 1878 fully empowered 
the Privy Council to do that. They 
themselves had exercised that power in 
two particular instances, and there was 
nothing in the Act itself to prohibit 
them from carrying it out in every case 
in which they believed there was a 
danger of the importation of disease 
from abroad. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
laid great stress upon the loss there 
would be to the consumers, if the course 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire were pur- 
sued. Theycould only judge by what had 
happened in the past, and he (Sir Henry 
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Selwin-Ibbetson) would refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to the Report of the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council for 1881. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would there find that it was 
stated that, though there was a reduction 
of supply, on account of the restrictions 
which were then imposed—a reduction 
of live stock, amounting in that year to 
87,992 animals—there was no marked 
increase produced in the price of meat. 
That was what happened in 1881; and 
they might venture to say that, if in 
cases of countries similarly situated to 
France and Portugal, the Privy Council 
carried out a like provision, there would 
not be the terrible consequences antici- 
pated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had 
only one or two more remarks to make. 
One was with regard to what had always 
been said about the impossibility of the 
dead meat trade. The evidence given 
before the Committee of 1878 went to 
show that the dead meat trade did not 
exist, simply because uncertainty ex- 
isted in the quarantine arrangements. 
If there was any idea that there would 
be a general stoppage of the importation 
of live animals into this country, when- 
ever disease was suspected, all wit- 
nesses agreed that the dead meat trade 
would increase rapidly. Now, the se- 
cond point to which he wished to allude 
was the appointment of a Committee. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council hinted that if this 
Motion had taken the form of the ap- 
pointment of a Committee the Govern- 
ment might have assented to such a 
proposal. Now, the Motion had been 
before the House of Commons and the 
public very nearly since the beginning 
of the Session ; and if the Government 
had intended to adopt the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman hinted at, they 
ought to have moved for a Committee. 
It was an absolute farce to propose in 
July the appointment of a Committee 
to sit in July for the purpose of dealing 
with a question to which the agricultural 
population of the country attached such 
vast importance. The suggestion on 
the part of the Government for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee appeared to 
him (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) to be 
nothing more or less than the shelving 
of an inconvenient subject. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would not 
detain the House many minutes; but 
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there was a point to which he wished to 
refer before they proceeded to a Divi- 
sion. The hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
had said they could not proceed with a 
Committee on this subject in July. If 
it was too late to proceed with a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on this subject in July, 
it certainly was too late to legislate on 
this subject. [An hon. Member: There 
is no legislation proposed.| He (Mr. 
Dodson) maintained that the Resolution 
could not be carried out without legis- 
lation; and his hon. Friend (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had entirely miscon- 
ceived and misconstrued the Resolution 
which he had endeavoured to interpret. 
In a few words, what was the basis of 
the Act of 1878? The general rule laid 
down in the 5th Schedule was, slaughter 
at the ports of debarkation of animals 
which came from abroad. To this rule 
there were, however, two exceptions. 
One was a mandatory direction to the 
Privy Council to admit animals free from 
countries as to the sanitary laws and 
conditions of which they were satisfied ; 
the other was a discretionary power, con- 
ferred on the Privy Council by Section 35, 
to prohibit the importation of animals 
from time to time from specified coun- 
tries, under certain circumstances. What 
was the effect of the Resolution of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin)? It was entirely 
to do away with the general rule of the 
Act of 1878. There was to be freedom 
of admission on the one hand, or abso- 
lute prohibition on the other. The hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) stated twice, if 
not three times, in the course of his 
speech, that the effect of the Resolution 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire was only this—that the 
Privy Council should be directed to pro- 
hibit the importation of live animals 
from countries in which they had posi- 
tive evidence that disease existed. But 
the reverse was exactly the case. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, with 
great ingenuity, had taken from the 
Schedule of the Act the words embody- 
ing the conditions under which the 
Privy Council was required to admit 
animals free from certain countries ; and, 
reversing them, he called upon the Privy 
Council to prohibit the importation of 
animals from all countries that did not 
satisfy those particular conditions. These 
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were the words of the Resolution, and 
he would read them for the benefit of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. [{‘‘ Oh, oh! ”) 
Hon. Gentlemen who were going to vote 
for this Resolution, perhaps, would 
rather not hear a different interpretation 
to that given by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) put upon it. 
The words of the Resolution were— 

“ The landing of Foreign live animals should 
not be permitted in future from any Countries 
as to which the Privy Council are not satis- 
fied,”’ 
as to three things. The first was, if 
they were not satisfied that the laws of 
any country relating to the importation 
and exportation of animals were such 
as to afford reasonable security against 
the importation of disease therefrom; 
the next was, that the laws thereof 
relating to the introduction or spread. 
ing of disease were such as to afford 
reasonable security against the impor- 
tation of disease; and the third was, 
that the sanitary condition of the ani- 
mals therein was such as to afford reason- 
able security against the importation of 
disease. Therefore, they were to be satis- 
fied as to two points with regard to law, 
and then as to the sanitary condition of 
the animals; and, whenever the Privy 
Council were not satisfied as to these 
three conditions, they were to be called 
upon in future to prohibit the landing 
of foreign live animals. Now, that was 
an actual prohibition of the importation 
of live animals into this country, except 
in the case of countries from which they 
were bound by the Act of 1878 to admit 
animals absolutely free. He maintained 
that they could not carry this out with- 
out legislation. The Government would 
be quite ready to accept the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold), that the Privy Council 
should be both vigilant and firm, 
at home and abroad, in carrying out 
their powers. They would be ready to 
agree to the Motion for a Committee ; 
but, without inquiry, they could not 
agree to the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire, which 
would necessitate legislation. The Act 
of 1878 was one which ought not lightly 
to be disturbed. It was a compromise 
arrived at after careful inquiry, not 
between two Parties in that House, but 
between two competing interests, the 
producer and the consumer. It was an 
equitable arrangement; and he believed 
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it resulted in powers being conferred on | let there be. But that was not his (Mr. 
the Privy Council which, if they were|Chaplin’s) opinion; it was only the 


properly exercised, were reasonably suffi- 


cient for the protection of the country. | 


opinion of the right hon. Gentleman. 
All he asked for was that they should 


He would say only one word in conclu-| deal with all foreign countries, from 


sion. 


any intention of establishing Protection. 
He was not one of those who suspected 
the farmers of seeking the re-establish- 
ment of Protection under the name of 
Reciprocity, or Fair Trade, or whatever 
other alias it might assume. He did not 
believe it would be from the agricultural 
interest that the first suggestion would 
come. What the farmers sought for, and 
what they were justly entitled to, was | 
protection against cattle disease. Well, | 
the Privy Council had large powers en- 
trusted to it in that respect. They were | 
using, and intended to uso, so far as, 
they thought they could justly do so, all 

the powers they had to prevent the im- 

portation of disease into this country ; 

and he thought he might claim, since 

the establishment of an Agricultural 

Department, with which he was con- 

nected, that they had given proof of the 

sincerity of their intention to work in 

that direction. They had forbidden the 

importation of animals from France, and 

had put pressure upon Germany as to 

importation from that country—so much | 
so, that the German Government had 

revised its regulations as to the exporta- | 
tion of sheep from that country ; and he 
believed it had resulted in greater se- 
curity in the case of animals exported 
from Germany. He had no wish to 
detain the House any longer, except to 
say that, for the reasons he had stated, 
the Government could not, and did not, 
think they would be justified in accept- | 
ing the Resolution of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, many statements 
had been made in the course of the 
debate to which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, he should have been greatly 
tempted to reply. At that late hour of 
the night, however, he would altogether 
forego the temptation. One word he 
might be permitted to say, in reply to 
an observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Dodson). The right hon. Gentleman 


had said that the Motion could not be 
carried out without further legislation. 
If that were so, then further legislation 





He did not accuse any hon. Mem- , 
ber who supported this Resolution of ' 


which there was a fear of importing 
foot-and-mouth disease, precisely in the 
same way as they were dealing with 
France at the present time; and no 
Member of the Government had ven- 
tured to tell him what prevented them 
prohibiting animals from Belgium and 
Spain, whilst the same law prevented 
their landing them from France. The 
right hon. Gentleman complained that 


' he had taken the words of the Schedule 


of the Act for his Motion. He had done 
that advisedly. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said he called upon the Govern- 
ment to do three things negatively. He 
called upon the Government to do what 
they had a right to do at the present 
moment —- he called upon the Privy 
Council to satisfy themselves as to the 
sanitary condition of the countries from 
which live animals were imported, and, 
having satisfied themselves, then to take 
certain steps—that was to say, to act in 


'amanner different to the way in which 


they were acting now. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was ready to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold). He (Mr. 
Chaplin), however, was not prepared to 
accept that Amendment, because it meant 
nothing. There had been more than 


‘one Select Committee to inquire into this 


question; and, in addition to that, he 
would remind the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, which sat for 


three years, and had only just finished 


its labours. It did appear to him that 
the proposal to appoint a Committee was 
only a plea for delay. Under those cir- 
cumstances, and in consequence of the 
reply of the Government, he had no 
alternative whatever, except to take the 
sense of the House on his Motion. 

Mr. DUCKHAM, who rose amidst 
loud cries of ‘‘ Divide! ”’ was understood 
to say that he regarded the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Privy Council was most 
delusive. He had represented that all 
the animals imported were heavy fat 
cattle, weighing from 1,000 to 1,500 lbs., 
whereas by far the greater proportion 
were sheep. 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD rose, and 
was also received with marks of disap- 
probation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is, no doubt, aware that he has no right 
to make a second speech. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I did not 
intend to make a second speech, Sir; 
but, with the indulgence of the House, 
I wish to make an observation. [Loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The object of the 
hon. Member is simply to ask leave of 
the House to withdraw his Amendment; 
and this is certainly the first time within 
my recollection that an hon. Member has 
been refused permission to make such a 
statement. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: I wish to 
say that I have no objection to an in- 
quiry; and I, therefore, ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
only express his regret that the Govern- 
ment had not made up their minds to 
grant an inquiry sooner. He would 
move the Amendment which stood on 
the Paper in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word 
«'That,’’ in order to add the words *‘ a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts 1869 and 1878, and specially as to whether 
it is possible to take further steps for preventing 
the introduction of contagious diseases from 
Abroad, without unduly interfering with the sup- 
ply of food; and also whether the provisions for 
preventing the spread of disease can be made 
more effective,”—(Mr. J. W. Barclay,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 200; Noes 
192: Majority 8. 


AYES. 
Alexander, Colonel C. Biddell, W. 
Allsopp, C. Biddulph, M. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Biggar, J. G. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. Birkbeck, E. 
Bailey, Sir J. R Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Balfour, A. J. Boord, T. W. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Borlase, W. C. 
Bateson, Sir T. Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Beach,rt. hon. — H. Brise, Colonel R. 
Beach, Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bective, Earl + Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Bellingham, A. H. J.F, 
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Brooks, W. C. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir R. J 
Callan, P 

Cartwright, W. C. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B.G. 
Christie, W. L. 

Cole, Viscount 

Collins, T, 

Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corry, J.P. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 

Creyke, R. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Curzon, Major hon. M. 
Dav enport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duckham, T. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. fF’. 
Elcho, Lord 

Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewing, A. O. 

ro Lieut.-General 


Ficikes, Sir W. H. B. 

Filmer, Sir E. 

Finch, 'G. H. 

Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W 

Fletcher, Sir H. 

Floyer, J. 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Forester, C. T. W. 

Fort, R. 

Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 

Fremantle, hon. T. F. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Garnier, J. C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H. 8. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gordon, Sir A. 

Gore-Langton, W. 8 

Gregory, G. B. 

Gurdon. R. T. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 

Hamilton, I. T. 

Harcourt, E. W. 

Harvey, Sir R. B. 

Hastings, G. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
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Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herbert, hon. §S. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Vise, 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M, 
Hope, rt. hn.A.J.B.B, 
Howard, E. §. 
Howard, G. J. 
Howard, J. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H, 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H, 
Kenny, M. J. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Leamy, E. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Leigh, hon. G. H. C, 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, rt. hon. Lord 
a. &. 0. G. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewish: am, Viscount 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
March, Earl of 
Maskelyne, M. N. H. 
Story- 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Maxwell-Heron, Capt. 
J. M. 
Miles, Sir P. 
Miles, C. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
S. H. 


Northcote, H. 7 
O’ Beirne, Col. F 
O’ Brien, W. 
O’Kelly, J 
Onslow, D. 


J. W. 


Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, N.P. 
Phipps, 

Plunket, a hon. D. R, 
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Portman, hn. W. H. B. Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 


nen, 

Pugh, L. P. 

haikes, rt. hon. H. 0. 

Rankin, J. 

Rendlesham, Lord 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, CO. C. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J 


Severne, J. FE. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
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Stanley, E. J. 
Storer, G. 
Sykes, C. 
Talbot, J. G. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Warton, C. N. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wiggin, H. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Winn, R. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 

TELLERS. 
Chaplin, H. 
Kingscote,Col. R. N. F. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. 
Acland, C. T. 
Allen, W. 8. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 

Arnold, A. 

Asher, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Barran, J 

Bass, Sir A. 

Bass, H. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Bolton, J. C. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, H. A. 

Brassey, Sir T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W. E. 

Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brogden, A. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C. 
Buxton, F. W. 

Buxton, S. C, 
Cameron, C. 

Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 

i ao Bannerman, 


D. 
D. 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collings, J. 

Colman, J. J. 

Cotes, C. C. 





Courtney, L. H. 

Cross, J. K. 

Currie, Sir D. 

Davey, H. 

De Ferriéres, Baron 

Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 

Dillwyn, L. L. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 

Earp, T. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Edwards, H. 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Errington, G 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 

Findlater, W. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 

Flower, C. 

Fowler, H. H. 

Fry, L. 

ry, E 

Gabbett, D. F. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Gordon, Lord D. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grafton, F. W. 

Grant Sir G. M. 

Grant, A. 

Grant, D. 

Grey, A. H. G. 

Grosvenor, right hon. 
Lord R. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W.G. V. V. 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hayter, Sir A. D, 

Henderson, F. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Holden, I. 
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Hollond, J. R. 

Hopwood, C. H. 

Illingworth, A. 

Ince, H. B. 

Jackson, W. L. 

James, Sir H. 

James, C. 

James, W. H. 

Jardine, R. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Jerningham, H. E. H. 

Johnson, FE. 

Kensington,rt.hn. Lord 

Kinnear, J. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, 7. 

Leake, R. 

Leatham, E. A. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, H. 

Leeman, J. J. 

Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.S. 


Lubbock, Sir J. 
M‘Arthur, Sir W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 

Mackie, R. B. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. 'T. 

Martin, R. B. 
Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, 

Morley, J. 

Morley, 8. 

Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
O'Shaughnessy, R. 
Otway, Sir A. J. 
Paget, T. 'T. 

Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, J. H. 

Parker, C. 8S. 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pease, A. 

Peddie, J. D. 

Pender, J. 
Pennington, I’. 
Philips, R. N. 
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Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L. 
Porter, rt. hon. A. M. 
Potter, T. B. 

Powell, W. R. H. 
Ralli, P. 

Rathbone, W. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Roberts, J. 

Rogers, J. E. T. 
Roundell, C. 8. 
Russell, Lord A. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 

Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Sellar, A. C. 

Shaw, T. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, E. 

Smith, S. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stewart, J. 

Summers, W. 
Tavistock, Marquess of 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Walter, J. 

Waugh, E. 

Webster, J. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wilson, I. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 


TELLERS. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Giles, A. 


Main Question put. 


Resolved, That this House desires to urge on 
Her Majesty’s Government the importance of 
taking effectual measures for the suppression of 
foot and mouth disease throughout the United 
Kingdom, and it is of opinion that, while for 
this purpose it is necessary that adequate re- 
strictions, under the powers vested in the Privy 
Council, should be imposed on the movements 
and transit of cattle at home, it is even more 
important, with a view to its permanent ex- 
tinction, that the landing of Foreign live ani- 
mals should not be permitted in future from any 
Countries as to which the Privy Council are 
not satisfied that the laws thereof relating to 
the importation and exportation of animals, 
and to the prevention of the introduction or 
spreading of disease, and the general sanitary 


condition of animals therein, are such as to 
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afford reasonable security against the importa- 
tion therefrom of animals which are diseased. 


Suez 


POST OFFICE (MONEY ORDERS) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fawcett, Bill to amend 
the Post Office (Money Orders) Acts, 1848 and 
1880, and extend the same to Her Majesty's 
Dominions out of the United Kingdom, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. 
CovurtNEY. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 263.] 


House adjourned at Two o clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 11th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Puntic Brris—Select Committee 
—Electric Lighting Provisional Orders Bills 

| (Nos. 1, 4, and 5), Mr. Whitley nominated 
Member. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Nineteenth Night] 
—2.P. 

Withdrawn—Copyright * [141]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—o 0a — 
MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. WHITLEY wished to ask if it 
was true that Sir John Covde had been 
authorized, as Engineer, to draw up and 
examine the plans for the Mersey Con- 
servancy Board, and under what circum- 
stances, as Admiral Spratt was the Acting 
Conservator of the Mersey? . 

Mr. DODDS was understood to say 
that Sir John Coode had been so autho- 
rized. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that, in that 
case, he must ask that the Consideration 
of the Bill be deferred until to-morrow, 
as there was no one present to give the 
information he desired. 

Str ARTHUR OTWAY said, that 
Sir John Coode had been asked to exa- 
mine the plans; but he was not aware 
that that was a sufficient ground for 
asking that the Consideration of the Bill 
should be deferred. It would be a very 
unusual and a very strong step, because 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 


{COMMONS} 
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Whitley) desired this information, t, 
take the Bill out of the ordinary routine, 
The result would be to cause great in. 
convenience to the parties interested, 

Mr. DODDS said, that it would serve 
every purpose if the hon. Member would 
ask the question on the third reading, 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that, in justice 
to the parties locally interested, ho felt 
bound to press for the delay of the Bill 
until to-morrow. 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
(DISTRICT RAILWAY) BILL. 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended 
read. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked for a little 
more time for the consideration of the 
Bill. Seeing that the Bill only came into 
the possession of hon. Members yester- 
day, it was quite impossible that they 
could give to it the consideration it re- 
quired. The Bill involved very serious 
questions affecting the Metropolis, and 
to-morrow was too early a day to take 
the Amendments which had been intro- 
duced into it into consideration. 

Mr. DODDS said, he would fix the 
Consideration for to-morrow, with the 
understanding that it should be put off 
again until Monday. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
certainly have felt bound to oppose the 
Consideration of the Bill to-morrow. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurtpeErs) said, it would not 
be taken until Monday. 


’ 


Bill, as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—ooIeo— 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PROVISIONAL 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he has received a 
communication from a number of ship- 
owners connected with the London 
Chamber of Shipping embodying their 
views relative to the future government, 
tonnage charges, and pilotage arrange- 
ments of the Suez Canal; and, whether 
he will be good enough to inform the 
House, how the bases of arrangements 
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proposed by M. De Lesseps for the 

future management of the existing or 

any new Canal which may be constructed 
by his Company, include the objects de- 
sired by the shipowners ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have re- 
ceived such a communication as is de- 
scribed in the first paragraph of this 
Question, and I believe it has also been 
made public, so that the world is cogni- 
zant of its contents. With respect to 
the relation between the bases of ar- 
rangements in connection with the pro- 
posals made by M. do Lesseps for the 
future management of the new Canal, 
and with respect to the Correspondence 
between such bases and the Memorial on 
that subject, I think I had better leave 
it to my hon. Friend and the House 
themselves to make a comparison than 
attempt to do it in an imperfect manner, 
because my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is prepared at 
once to make a statement of the substance 
of the views we entertain, and will also 
be able to lay it on the Table of the 
House. 

TneCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutipers): Sir, in accord- 
ance with the Notice I gave yesterday 
afternoon, I will now communicate to 
the House the heads of the provisional 
Agreement made with M. de Lesseps for 
the construction, by the Suez Canal 
Company, of a second Canal. I should 
not have made this communication under 
ordinary circumstances on a Wednes- 
day; but for more reasons than one I 
think it most important that no delay 
should take place in making known 
urangements of a financial character, 
such as those I am about to state. The 
negotiations have been for some time in 
progress at Paris, and have reached 
their present stage after personal inter- 
views between Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and M. de Lesseps 
and M. Charles de Lesseps in London. 
I will now state to the House the pro- 
visional arrangement which was settled 
yesterday evening— 

COPY of Hans of Acreement between 
the Representatives of Her Ma- 
JESTY’s GOVERNMENT and the Prest- 
DENT of the Suez Canat Company. 





1. Tur Company to construct a second Canal, 
as far as possible parallel to the present Canal, 
of width and depth sufficient to mect the re- 
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quirements of maritime construction, settled in 
agreement with the English Directors. 

2. The second Canal to be completed, if 
possible, by the end of 1888. 


The next paragraph relates to the rates 
and dues and the dividends of the Com- 
pany; and in explanation I may say 
that the dividend for last year was above 
16 per cent, and that for this year is 
expected to approach 19 per cent. The 
present tonnage rate is 10 francs 50 
cents, falling to 10 francs next year. 
The pilotage rate averages about 75 
cents per ton, and the tonnage rate on 
ships in ballast is 10 francs. 


3. The Company to reduce the dues and tolls 
as follows :— 


From tho Ist January 1884, ships in 
ballast to pay 2} francs per ton less than 
ships with cargoes. 

After the profits (interest and dividend) 
have been distributed, at the rate of 21 per 
cent., half the pilotage dues to be remitted 
from the following lst January. 

After the profits, as above, are 23 per 
cent., the rest of the pilotage dues to be 
similarly remitted. 

After the profits, as above, are 25 per 
cent., the transit dues of 10 francs per ton 
to bo reduced by 50 centimes, to 9 francs 
50 centimes. 

After the profits, as above, are 274 per 
cent., a further 50 centimes to be taken 
off. 

After the profits, as above, are 30 per 
cent., a further 50 centimes to be taken 
off. 

For every additional 3 per cent. of dis- 
tributed profits, 50 centimes to be taken 
off, to a minimum of five francs per ton. 

4. No two reductions of pilotage or transit 
dues to take place in the same year. 

5. If the distributed profits should fall off, 
an increase of transit dues to take place accord- 
ing to the some scale, but no two increases to 
take place in one year. 


I now come to the arrangements for 
increasing the English share in the 
management of the Canal. 


6. On the first occasion of a vacancy one of 
the English Directors to be nominated by the 
President for election as Vice-President, and 
thereafter one of the English Directors to be 
always a Vice-President. , 

7. The English Director now acting as 
Honorary Member of the Comité de Direction, 
to become a regular Member when vacancies 
permit, and thereafter one of the English 
Directors to be always a Member of the 
Comité. 

8. Two of the English Directors to be always 
Members of the Finance Commission. 

9. An English Officer, selected by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, to be appointed by the 
Board ‘Inspecteur de la Navigation.” His 
functions to be determined in agreement with 
the English Directors. 


2N 
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10. The Company to engage, in future, a 
fair proportion of English Pilots. 


I now come to the advantages to bo 
secured by the English Government for 
the Company. 


11. Her Majesty’s Government to use their 
good offices to obtain the necessary conces- 
sion— 

(a.) For the land required for the new 
Canal and its approaches. 

(b.) For the Sweet Water Canal between 
Ismailia and Port Said, on the basis 
already accepted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

(c.) For the extension of the term of the 
original concession for so many years as 
will make a new term of 99 years from the 
date of the completion of the Second 
Canal. In consideration of such extension 
the Company to pay annually from the 
commencement of the new term of 99 
years, to the Egyptian Treasury, 1 per 
cent. of the total net profits, after tho 
statutory reserve. 

12. Her Majesty’s Government to lend to 
the Company, by instalments, as required for 
the construction of the works, including the 
Sweet Water Canal, not more than 8,000,000 J. 
at 3} per cent. interest, with a sinking fund, 
calculated to repay the capital in 50 years, such 
sinking fund not to commence until after the 
completion of the works. 

13. These Heads of Agreement to be at 
once communicated to the House of Commons. 
They will be developed in full detail in a 
resolution of the Council of Administration of 
the Company, the terms of which will have 
been settled in accord with Her Majesty's 
Government. That resolution will be com- 
municated to Her Majesty’s Government for 
formal acceptance. The agreement, however, 
and the acceptance of the Resolution, will have 
no effect until the necessary authority has been 
obtained from Parliament. 


(Signed) Pour le President, 
C. Rivers WI1son. Cu. A. pg Lesseps. 
J. Sroxes, 


London, 10 July 1883. 


I shall lay this Paper on the Table 
to-day, and in a few days my noble 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs will lay on the Table 
a Report by the English Directors of 
the Suez Canal, explanatory of the 
Agreement. 

Mr. BOURKE: Of course, Sir, it 
would be impossible for me to enter 
upon any discussion with respect to the 
very interesting and important state- 
ment which has just been made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Perhaps the House will 
allow me to make one remark, and it is 
this. I am quite sure that any proposi- 
tion which comes from Her Majesty’s 
Government which is calculated to de- 


"The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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velop the policy of Lord Beaconsfield 
with regard to the Suez Canal will be 
received with satisfaction by this side of 
the House. [ Cries of “Order!” | 

Mr. SPEAKER : I wish to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that thero 
is at present no Question before the 
House. If tho right hon. Gentleman 
desires to ask any Question he can do 
80. 

Mr. BOURKE: Yes, Sir ; that is the 
only remark I wish to make. I think I 
shall be perfectly in Order in asking a 
few Questions of the Government which 
it is impossible to consider they are not 
at the present moment quite in a posi- 
tion to answer. The right hon. Gentle. 
man has said that the English Govern- 
ment is to use its influence to obtain a 
concession. I should like to know with 
whom the British Government is going 
to use its influence? I found this Ques. 
tion chiefly on the despatch of Lord 
Granville written some nine years ago, 
which contains this paragraph— 

“Tho Company is, as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment consider, an Egyptian Company, and the 
rights over it of the Porte are undoubted.” 
Therefore, I wish to know whether the 
negotiations which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are going to enter upon fora 
new concession are to be negotiations 
between the Porte and Her Majesty’s 
Government? That is the first Ques- 
tion. The second Question I wish to 
ask is, what security has been taken 
against any Foreign Power or Powers 
stopping our communications with India, 
China, and the East vid the Suez Canal? 
The third Question is, will it be within 
our rights of peace to take military mea- 
sures for the protection of the Canal? 
I wish also to know whether the new 
Canal is to be the property of the old 
Company, and if the seat of the Com- 
pany is still to be in Paris; whether the 
French and Egyptian Courts are to have 
jurisdiction over the Canal, which is 
about to be constructed substantially 
with British capital? Then, are both 
Canals to revert to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment at the end of the concession 
which was alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the original concession being for 
89 years? Will the arrangements that 
have been entered into between Her 
Majesty’s Government and M. de Lesseps 
preclude any other Company of English 
capitalists or others from obtaining, or 
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endeavouring to obtain, a concession of 
another Canal? Lastly, after all the 
sacrifices made by England, are we to 
understand that the relations of the 
Canal Company to Great Britain will 
remain substantially the same as those 
which have hitherto governed it, and 
that British capital is to be raised for 
making a new Canal on foreign soil 
without the security of Sovereign rights 
for the protection of the Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman can hardly sup- 

ose that these Questions, relating to 
matters of the gravest importance, and 
announced viva voce across the Table, can 
be answered specifically at the present 
moment. As far as I could gather the 
purport of them, three of them related 
to matters that are germane to the 
Agreement which has been provisionally 
formed, and three of them relate to 
questions of high policy connected with 
the general position of the Canal. As 
regards these questions of high policy, 
it is quite obvious, I think, that we 
should have communication with my 
noble Friend the Foreign Secretary of 
State before attempting to answer them. 
As far as regards the questions relating 
tothe position of the Canal, I believe I 
may say this, that the reversion of the 
Canal to the Egyptian Government will 
remain unchanged, as under the present 
Agreement, and that the domicile of the 
Canal Company will continue to be in 
Paris, as it is at the present time, 
although with enlarged arrangements 
with regard to the introduction of the 
British element into the management of 
theCanal. With regard to the question 
whether another Canal could be formed, 
that, of course, is a question of high 
policy; but there is nothing in the ar- 
rangement with M. de Lesseps which in 
any manner bears upon that subject. I 
speak now, of course, of another Canal 
under separate management, and repre- 
senting separate interests of a totally 
distinct character—because it is well un- 
derstood that the construction, at the 
earliest possible moment, of a second 
Canal for the purpose of forwarding the 
traffic is, in truth, the basis and founda- 
tion of the arrangement now made. 
Perhaps, with regard to these Ques- 
tions, this answer may be sufficient ; 
but, if not, I should ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to be good enough to give 
Notice. 


{Jury 11, 1883} 
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Mr. BOURKE: I will put the Ques- 
tions on the Paper, and I will consult 
the convenience of the Government as 
to when they would like to answer 
them. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
When do the Government propose to 
submit these arrangements for the rati- 
fication of the House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): I shall lay this 
Paper on the Table to-day, as I said be- 
fore, and I shall lay on the Table a 
more extensive Report by the British 
Directors in a day or two. The form in 
which the House will be asked to ex- 
press its approval will be on the ap- 
propriation of a sum not exceeding 
£8,000,000, and then the whole ques- 
tion can be raised. 

Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
it to be a Vote of Parliament for the 
£8,000,000 ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) : Yes, certainly ; 
the sum must be voted by Parliament. 

Mr. NORWOOD: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether I 
am correct in understanding that the 
Agreement does not provide for any in- 
crease of the English Directors upon the 
Directorate of the Suez Canal? I under- 
stood that the Vice President of the 
Directorate would be an Englishman; 
but I did not understand that the num- 
ber of our Directors, which is only three 
in a body of 24, was to be increased. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask whether it is not intended to 
increase the voting power of the English 
Directors of the Canal ; and whether you 
are actually restricting the number of 
English Directors of the Canal to the 
number fixed by Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government—namely, three? I also 
wish to ask as to the manner in which 
this money is to be raised—whether it 
is to be added to the National Debt of 
this country by a loan, and then to be 
lent to the Suez Canal Company, or 
whether you have any other means of 
obtaining the money without adding to 
the National Debt; also, whether there 
is anything in the shape of a guarantee 
to be given ; whether, if you do not lend 
the money actually, you are supposed to 
guarantee the loan? If you guarantee 
the loan, if not raised in this country, 
you can do that without applying to Par- 
liament. And that, I think, would be 
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most objectionable. The English Go- 
vernment guaranteed the loan raised by 
the Danubian Commission for works on 
the Danube without coming before Par- 
liament. The sum was certainly small ; 
but the principle was established that 
the Government could guarantee a loan 
without coming to Parliament. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): On the financial: 
question, I may say that the money will 
be obtained very similarly to the way in 
which it was obtained for the purchase 
of the Suez Canal Shares. There will 
be no addition to taxation; but a loan 
will be raised as on the former occa- 
sion. With respect to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff), that we 
could avoid coming to Parliament by 
guaranteeing a loan—in the first place, 
I doubt the fact; and, in the second 
place, I greatly doubt the policy, be- 
cause we certainly could not obtain the 
money at anything like so good a per- 
centage of interest if we guaranteed it, 
instead of raising it. As to the Question 
of the hon. Gentleman behind me (Mr. 
Norwood), we carefully considered the 
point about adding to the number of 
Directors, and it was, in our opinion, of 
no material advantage to this country to 
add to the number of our Directors un- 
less we had insisted, which would not 
have been reasonable, on obtaining an 
absolute majority of the whole Directors. 
We thought that the present arrange- 
ment, under which we have a limited 
number of Directors, with the enlarged 
function proposed to be given to them, 
was very much better for this country 
than a large body of English Directors. 
Of course, when we come to the full en- 
joyment of our Shares in the year 1894, 
the whole question of representation of 
this country will be different; but I 
adhere to the opinion which I have 
already expressed, that it would be im- 
politic to insist on any large number of 
Directors. 

Mr. CHARLES PALMER: Is it in- 
tended to administer all the affairs of 
this Company in Paris, or will there 
be a Board of Directors appointed to 
sit in London, so that any grievances 
of English shipowners may be laid 
before them in this country, instead of 
in France ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs): No; we have 
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no intention of proposing any alteration 
of the domicile of the Directorate. In 
our opinion, it would be extremely in. 
convenient, and not of the least ad. 
vantage. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Did I uw. 
derstand the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that the new Canal would be the 
same depth as the existing Canal? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. CuttpErs): No, Sir; my 
words were— 

“ Of width and depth sufficient to meet the 
requirements of maritime construction, settled 
in agreement with the English Directors,” 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: With 
respect to the voting power, we own, I 
think, one-half of the Shares of the Canal, 
and have only 10 votes at a general 
meeting. I wish to ask whether, con- 
sidering that we have half of the Canal 
Shares, and are to advance the whole 
capital for the new Canal, the Govern- 
ment do not think that we are entitled to 
a larger voting power ? 

TaHeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): That will not 
be possible, because our Shares do not 
bear coupons. We do not propose to 
change the terms of the present conces- 
sion; but, of course, in 1894 we shall 
enter upon the full rejoutssance of our 
Shares. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
no Shareholder, whatever the number of 
Shares he held, could have more than 10 
votes, and asked whether the Govern- 
ment were not to have more than 10 
votes—a larger voting power at general 
meetings ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I said at the 
outset I would not introduce any matter 
of argument, and I think the Question 
of the hon. Member is an arguable one. 
When the proper time comes all these 
questions can be fully discussed. Mean- 
while, I merely state that we do not pro- 
pose to alter the present arrangements 
in this respect. 

Mr. MONK: I wish to ask whether, 
as a matter of fact, the present Directors 
have no voting power whatever in re- 
spect to one-half of the capital which has 
no coupons, but that a certain number 
of Shares had to be purchased before the 
Directors exercised the right of voting? 

TxeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ouitpers): Speaking from 
memory, I think that is so. 
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Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: How 
many Members will be upon the Finance 
Committee ? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or trHEEXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Two English 
Members will be upon the Finance Com- 
mittee; but the total number I cannot 
at this moment distinctly state. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: Will the British 
Government have power to interfere 
with respect to the construction of the 
Canal—to see, in the interests of this 
country, that the money is properly 
spent ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpErs): I have stated 
that the new construction will be settled 
in agreement with the British Directors. 
One of these is a very distinguished 
engineer, and I think that the hon. 
Member will feel satisfied that he will 
take all the necessary precautions. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the House 
to understand that this large sum of 
money is to be handed over ew bloc to 
the Company, whether it is all required 
or not for the purposes of constructing 
the now Canal ? 

TorCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): I am afraid 
that the hon. Member did not follow the 
words of the Agreement as I read them, 
which are— 

“The Government to lend to the Company by 


instalments, as required, for the construction 
of the works,” 


asum not exceeding £8,000,000. Of 
course, the money will only be advanced 
from time to time. on the report of the 
responsible authority that it is required 
for the purpose. 


MADAGASCAR — ACTION OF THE 
FRENCH— EXPULSION OF THE 
BRITISH CONSUL. 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister a Ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
Notice. A report has reached me of 
some serious occurrence in Madagascar. 
I do not wish, in the present state of my 
information, to put the Question in any 
form that would give colour to it; and, 
therefore, I will simply ask the Govern- 
ment, Whether they have any informa- 
tion on the subject which they can com- 
municate to the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we have re- 
ceived, within the last 24 hours, a tele- 
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graphic communication from Zanzibar 
and Madagascar with regard to the oc- 
currences in Madagascar, which is not 
complete, but of which I will endeavour 
to lay the substance before the House. 
This House is aware—I believe it has 
been made aware by my noble Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs—that Tamatave was occupied by 
the French on the 14th of June, and 
that a state of siege was proclaimed 
there. The British Consul was, un- 
happily, at the time very ill, and the 
information that we have received is to 
the effect that his illness was seriously 
aggravated by the political crisis. One 
incident of that crisis was that his Secre- 
tary was arrested in his presence. In 
these circumstances, he received an order 
from the French Admiral to quit the 
place within 24 hours. Before the expi- 
ration of that 24 hours—seven hours 
before that time had expired—he died. 
The French Admiral subsequently in- 
vited the British to attend the funeral. 
They did attend in considerable num- 
bers. The British officers and men of 
Her Majesty’s Ship Dryad and several 
of the French officers likewise attended 
the funeral. The French Admiral stopped 
communications between the British man- 
of-war and the shore. The captain was 
allowed, but only verbally, to protest 
against the proceedings, and the flags of 
all foreign Consuls, as we have under- 
stood, have been hauled down in Tama- 
tave. Besides that, there is a portion 
of the telegram affecting another person. 
It says that in addition to the Secretary 
to the Consul one British subject, a Mr. 
Shaw, who, I believe, is a Missionary 
of the London Missionary Society, was 
arrested on the 16th, and remains in 
prison. The charge against him has 
not been made public; but it is surmised 
or presumed to be for correspondence 
with the enemy—using what I believe 
would be the French phrase under the 
circumstances. Inquiry has been made, 
but the only answer received is that the 
law must take its course. In announc- 
ing this grave and painful occurrence I 
have only now to say that we wait for 
further information as to the facts, and 
we wait also for those communications 
from the Government of France which 
the case may require, which we have 
intimated to the French Government 
that we anticipate, and which it would 
have been our duty to make to any 
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Foreign Government under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the nationality of the Secretary 
who was arrested was known? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is a native 
name; but that is a mere surmise, and 
we have no information in the telegram 
on the subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR inquired whe- 
ther there was any truth in the rumour 
that a British subject had been arrested 
in Tunis and had not been given up to 
the British Consul ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
We have received no information on the 
subject. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr.GLADSTONE: Sir, in conformity 
with the statement which I made on 
Monday last, I beg to move that, for the 
remainder of the Session, Orders of the 
Day have precedence of Notices of Mo- 
tions on Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority ; and that Government 
Orders have priority this day, and each 
succeeding Wednesday. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motions on Tuesday, Government Orders 
having priority ; and that Government Orders 
have priority this day, and on each succeeding 
Wednesday.” —( Ir. Gladstone.) 


Mr. THEODORE FRY said, he hoped 
that, as the Government were about to 
take the whole of the time of the House, 
they would give some facility for further 
proceeding with the Durham Sunday 
Closing Bill. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment knew that at the last General 
Election they had had no stronger body 
of supporters than those who advocated 
temperance principles; and if another 
Session were allowed to pass without 
any temperance measure being passed, 
he was afraid that the consequences at 
the next General Election would be very 
disastrous to the prospects of the Liberal 
Party. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that in conse- 
quence of an uncertainty as to the real 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject which prevailed in the 
public mind, he wished to know whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
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to take any further action with referencg 
to the Irish Sunday Olosing Bill, the 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
of which had not been discharged, but 
had been postponed until the 23rd of 
July ? Every Irish Member had received 
a large number of telegrams upon the 
subject, and it would relieve them from 
a great deal of anxiety if the Prime 
Minister would state that the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to ascertain the 
general feeling of Irish Members in re- 
ference to this measure before they took 
any further action upon this important 
Bill. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to repeat the Question he had put to the 
right hon. Gentleman a few days ago— 
namely, Whether the Government would 


| give facilities for the discussion of the fol- 


lowing very important questions : —Our 
position with regard to India, where 
Lord Ripon’s innovations were convul- 
sing the whole country ; the effect of the 
action of, France in different parts of the 
world upon British commerce, and espe- 
cially in Madagascar and Annam; the 
danger of a war between France and 
China; and the great question of South 
Africa? ‘There were also two matters 
relating to home affairs which urgently 
required discussion—namely, that which 
related to the housings of the poor and 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER observed, that it 
was important that the House should 
understand the exact position in which 
it stood. He had understood the other 
day that the Government, in asking for 
the remaining time of private Members, 
did so under exceptional circumstances 
and for specific objects. The exceptional 
circumstances were that the Government 
desired to proceed with Government 
Bills, which, speaking generally, were 
of a non-political and non-contentious 
character. It had further been under- 
stood that this proposal for the appro- 
priation of the time of private Members 
by the Government was not to be carried 
into effect without the general consent 
of hon. Members. In his opinion that 
was a very fair proposition, and the 
Prime Minister appeared to be desirous 
of abiding loyally by it. The right hon, 
Gentleman, however, was now being 
pressed from various quarters by hon. 
Members to afford facilities for the pass- 
ing of particular measures which had 
been introduced by private Members, 
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In these circumstances, he thought that 
the House should have a distinct under- 
standing that this surrender of the re- 
mainder of the Session was for the pur- 
pose of proceeding with Government 
measures alone. He also wished to refer 
to another point. With regard to the 
date of the Prorogation he did not wish 
to commit the Prime Minister to any 
actual date; but he thought that it was 
generally understood that if the House 
gave up the time at its disposal for the 
prosecution of Public Business the right 
hon. Gentleman would give some indica- 
tion as to how long their labours were 
likely to be protracted. He wished, 
further, to ask whether any representa- 
tions had been made to Her Majesty’s 
(iovernment by any Foreign Powers 
with regard to the alleged laxity of 
British regulations respecting quaran- 
tine and other precautions against the im- 
portation of Asiatic cholera into Europe ? 
He had noticed from the ordinary chan- 
nels of information that considerable 
alarm prevailed in this respect. It was 
not for him to inquire the grounds for 
that alarm. It might be that the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to the protection of man and beast 
from disease had not tended to re-assure 
foreign countries as to our treatment of 
asubject of this kind. If such alarm 
prevailed, he asked if Her Majesty’s 
Government would take care that not 
only were proper precautions adopted 
to prevent the spread of the disease, 
but that their being adopted was suffi- 
ciently made known ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, that the private 
Members would not begrudge the time 
which the Government now asked for, 
if they felt that proper use had been 
made of the time of Parliament pre- 
viously; but the fact was that the time 
of the House up to this point had been 
very largely wasted. Why had there 
been so many ‘‘Counts-out”’ this Ses- 
sion? The reason was because there 
were no means by which important Mo- 
tions could be brought on, to the exclu- 
sion of trumpery ones. The Prime Minis- 
ter had said there were two methods of 
dealing with the time of the House, so 
far as disposable for private Members. 
The one might be called the method of 
chance, and the other the method of 
choice. He submitted that the method 
of chance had broken down; and he 
would, therefore, urge upon the House 
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and upon the Government the great im- 
portance of considering, before next 
Session, whether some means might not 
be adopted whereby the time of the 
House might be applied, especially on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, to really useful 
discussions, and to the advancement of 
Motions in which a considerable number 
of Members took an interest. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE re- 
marked, that he was not going to oppose 
the Motion of the Prime Minister; but, 
at the same time, he thought that he had 
a right to make one or two observations 
in reference to it before this surrender 
of the rest of the time of the Session 
was made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He wished to make an urgent 
appeal to Her Majesty’s Government 
that measures of such importance as the 
National Debt Bill should not be passed 
through the House in the month of 
August, when they could not be pro- 
perly discussed. The Session had been 
a very arduous one, and he must say 
that the Motion appeared somewhat of 
a sarcasm upon the time and trouble 
taken last autumn in passing the Rules 
of Procedure. What hon. Members kad 
a right now to demand was that the 
Government should give a stronger 
guarantee than they had yet afforded 
to the House that in the hot weather, 
when everybody was exhausted, import- 
ant Bills should not be proceeded with. 
He wished to point out that the ‘‘ Counts- 
out”? which had occurred this Session 
had proved most disastrous to Supply, 
the progress of which ought to be the 
first object of any Government. It was 
known that the first day when Supply 
could be taken after the Easter Recess 
afforded a splendid opportunity for get- 
ting Supply ; but this Session the Go- 
vernment had allowed the House to be 
counted out on that day. When the 
House was called upon to make these 
sacrifices of time to Government Busi- 
ness it had a right to demand in return 
that the Government would, next Ses- 
sion, endeavour to get Votes in Supply 
at an earlier period, and would take 
precautions against the House being 
counted out so frequently. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he 
wished to put in a plea on behalf of 
the long-suffering person the private 
Member, and to make a suggestion 
respecting him. He did not rise to 
oppose the Motion, as he thought if 
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not only a necessary, but an inevitable; very great change had taken place, 
one. There was some work they must! Formerly private Members had by far 
do, and some that it was desirable to | the larger share of the time of the 
do before the House separated. The | House, and so recently as 1872 the time 
credit of Parliament, as much as the| was about equally divided. Now the 
credit of the Government, was involved | Government had more than two-thirds, 
in their doing it. It was unreasonable | and sometimes three-fourths of it, 
to ask Members to sit into September to, Daring the three last Sessions the 
consider Bills that could not pass, or to | House sat 3,500 hours, and private 
debate Resolutions that resulted in no- Members had only 1,000 of these 
thing. An unnecessary speech made! hours in which they could initiate 
then or any other time would only re- | Business, while the Government had 
sult in keeping them longer in London | upwards of 2,50C hours. Hon. Mem. 
than they wanted to stop, and would | bers were probably not aware of it, but 
not, he was sure, be popular with any- | that was the fact. It was quite true 
one. He could not join in the condem- | that private Members took a larger part 
nation of the Government that had been; in the consideration of Government 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman | Business than they formerly did; but 
opposite. He thought that whatever | they certainly had far less time for the 
might be said of their proceedings in | discussion of their own special topies 
other Sessions, they could not complain | than they once had. His hon. Friend 
this year. The Prime Minister had never | the Member for Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
brought the power of his majority to | Bryce) had said they neglected the op- 
bear upon them in matters of Business. | portunities they possessed, and he com- 
They had never heard that hateful word | plained of the number of ‘‘Counts-out” 
‘‘ Urgency.” Indeed, the Head of the | there had been this Session. There was 
Government had shown a greater con-| a good deal of misapprehension on that 
cern for the liberties of private Mem-| head. Private Members had been ac- 
bers than the private Members had very | cused of a remissness they were not 
often shown themselves. But when all} guilty of. These were the facts. There 
this was said, the fact remained that| had been 13 ‘ Counts-out.”’ One of 
this Motion was a curtailment of private | them was on a Wednesday, and it took 
Members’ privileges. Motions like that| place under rather singular circum- 
were accustomed to be made at the end | stances. It was accidental. Another 
of the Session; but they used to be | took place half-an-hour after midnight, 
made at the beginning of August. They | and could not be fairly called a ‘‘Count- 
were so made in last Parliament. Then/| out.” That left 11. Four of these 
they were advanced from the first week | ‘‘ Counts-out ”’ had taken place after 
of August to the last week of July. One| the House had been sitting very late 
Session it was the 30th of July; another, | the previous day, or, rather, the same 
the 27th ; then the 14th; then the 16th; | day. “The Sittings on the occasions he 
then the 13th; until it had become, this | referred to had been continued until 
Session, on the 1st of July. [An hon. | half-past 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning. 
Member: Not the Ist, but the 11th.]|Some Members were required to be 
Well, it was true that this was the 11th; | again at Westminster at noon to take 
but the Government had had control of | part in the Grand Committees. The 
all the time of the House since the Ist.| House itself re-assembled at 2 fora 
The broad fact was this—that, year| Morning Sitting, and went on until 7. 
by year, the Government had infringed | It was unreasonable to expect that Mem- 
upon the time of private Members, some- | bers could sit until half-past 2 and 3 
times taking a day or two, sometimes a|o’clock in the morning, and then meet 
week more than had been taken in the} —many of them at noon, and all of 
year previous. The result was that there | them at 2— sitting until 7, and be 
was a month’s less time at the disposal | ready for a resumption of duty at 9. 
of independent Members than there was | In condemning Members for not attend- 
seven or eight years ago. The encroach- | ing, these circumstances should be taken 
ment was so steady, and apparently so | into account. But three ‘‘ Counts-out” 
slight, that it was imperceptible. But | had taken place on Friday nights, when 
if anyone referred to the records of the | the Government were as much interested 
House he would find that in 10 years a|in the Business as private Members 
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were. Now, there was every reason to 
believe that these ‘“‘ Counts” had oc- 
curred with the connivance or approval of 
the Government. [Mr. GuapstonE: No, 
no!] The Prime Minister did not ap- 

ear to be of that opinion; but he would 
recollect that they had both been present 
more than once when the House was 
counted out, and when everyone could 
seo there was no great alacrity shown 
by the supporters of the Ministry to 
keep the Business going. They all knew 
the occasions he referred to. The Go- 
yernment did not want discussions about 
the county franchise or about re-afforest- 
ring Ireland, and there were many ways 
of preventing them without appearing 
todoso. They all knew that on those 
oceasions a ‘Count’? was in the air. 
When they talked of ‘‘ Counts-out,” the 
reasons for them should be recollected. 
The chief cause was not attributable to 
any want of interest on the part of 
private Members; but it sprang from 
the way in which Business was arranged. 
There was great competition for private 
Members’ nights—sometimes as many 
as 20, 30, or 40 Gentlemen balloting for 
places. Local, personal, and compara- 
tively unimportant subjects just stood as 
good a chance of getting a first place 
as very important questions did. When 
they considered the stress there was upon 
Members, they could not be surprised that 
there was no great disposition to make 
a House at an Evening Sitting for the 
discussion of insignificant questions. He 
would say, in passing, that one of the 
Rules laid down by the Speaker was not 
complied with in the balloting. It was un- 
derstood that men ought not to ballot in 
groups fortheir Bills and Resolutions,and 
yet they did so. A number of Gentlemen 
interested in a question all balloted for 
it at the same time. The result was 
that they got more than their share of 
nights, and they had a great advantage 
over an individual Member, who ob- 
served not only the letter, but the spirit 
of the Rule. What he wanted the Go- 
vernment to do was to devise some 
means by which the House would have 
an opportunity of selecting its Business. 
They had no control over it as it stood 
now. There were many ways in which 
this could be done, and he supposed 
every Member who had thought upon it 
would have a plan. The present was 
not the time to discuss such plans; but 
he might say that it was unreasonable 
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for the same subject to be submitted 
and talked about Session after Session. 
He held that when a matter had been 
fairly brought before the House one 
year, it should not be in the power of 
Members to bring it forward next year 
to the exclusion of other proposals of 
equal interest. It was in that direction 
—limiting the number of times that a 
subject could be debated—that relief 
might be found. They ought to reckon, 
not by the Session, but the Parliament. 
There was no matter that more required 
the attention of the House than this— 
the apportionment of the time of Mem- 
bers in the way that a majority of the 
Members desired. But the Government 
were not guiltless themselves of mis- 
appropriating the time of the House. 
The Session commenced with a long 
array of Bills in the Queen’s Speech. 
Twenty or 25 were set down on the pro- 
gramme. Some of them were read a 
first time, some a second, and some got 
into Committee. A good deal of time 
was spent in pushing them forward to 
this stage, and then they were aban- 
doned. Nearly 20 Bills during the pre- 
sent Session had been dropped in this 
way, and the time occupied with them— 
equal, at least, to a Parliamentary week 
—had been really thrown away. When 
they were introduced again, all the work 
would have to be done afresh. They 
would have to go through the same 
form as they had already gone through. 
He called that bad economy. The Go- 
vernment, instead of providing 25 Bills, 
should have produced only a sufficient 
number to keep the House working. 
They should go on with them day by 
day until they were passed ; and then, 
if time permitted, they could submit an- 
other half-dozen, and deal with them in 
the same way. Ii this method were 
adopted, they would never have such 
a block as had recently taken place. 
Throwing such a number of Bills into 
the legislative mill only produced con- 
fusion. There, as elsewhere, it was 
‘“‘ more haste, less speed.” He thought 
that that was a matter the Government 
might with advantage consider before 
next year. It was said this Session had 
been exceptional. All Sessions were ex- 
ceptional. It would be an exception if 
the Session was not exceptional. It was 
certainly an exception to see three of 
the main Bills of the year supported by 
all Parties in the House; and yet that 
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was the case. The Bankruptcy Bill, the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and the 
Corrupt Practices Bill were supported 
by men of every shade of politics. They 
might differ in detail, but they agreed in 
principle. It had been customary for 
hon. Gentlemen sitting behind him to in- 
dulge in a lot of meaningless accusations 
against groups of Members in that 
House about obstructing the Business. 
Again and again Gentlemen in that 
part of the House, as well as on the 
opposite side, had been charged with 
Obstructive practices. He hoped those 
who made such charges would bear in 
mind what was taking place that day. 
They were really giving to the Govern- 
ment—a month before the usual date— 
all the time of the House; and there 
was and had been no resistance, except 
in detail, to the leading measures of 
the Session. There had not been Ob- 
struction ; and if any delay had arisen it 
had been in consequence of the manner 
in which the work had been arranged, 
or in consequence of the very unusual 
pressure that Members had had to 
labour under. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
does seem to me, Sir, that the discus- 
sions which, from time to time, take 
place in the House with regard to the 
cause of the delay in the conduct of 
Business, are not very edifying to the 
outside world. They are, perhaps, 
rather calculated to diminish the respect 
with which the House is held when we 
spend so very large a portion of our 
time in wrangling amongst ourselves. 
As to the causes which retard the pro- 
gress of Business, there has been in the 
past a very simple formula, which has 
explained everything. It has always 
been Obstruction; and by Obstruction 
was meant the conduct of Gentlemen on 
this side of the House. But whenever 
we have come really to grapple with 
this question we have discovered many 
other causes at work, some of which 
were not preventible, and others which 
were. No doubt there are faults which 
belong to us all. But we ought not to 
let a discussion like this close without 
considering how much is owing to the 
mismanagement of the Business by those 
charged with the conduct of it. There 
is no doubt that every year the difficulty 
of conducting the Business is greater 
and greater; and allowance must be 
made for this. But it is the business of 


Mr. Joseph Cowen 
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the Government to manage the affairs of 
the House so as to reduce the difficulty 
to a minimum ; and I venture to say the 
Government fails signally in that duty, 
Take, as an instance, the application to 
get the time of the House on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays. ‘There have been no 
fewer than three discussions on this sub- 
ject of the time of the House being 
given to the Government, when it might 
all have been concentrated and dealt 
with in one day. If the Government 
had only made up their minds sooner 
what measures they were to give up and 
what not, and held out a fair prospect 
of the time at which the Session would 
close, they might have had this extra 
time given them at an earlier period. 
Even now we cannot feel that the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister the other 
day was a final statement. It is impos- 
sible to believe the Government can 
accomplish the whole of the programme 
which was then announced. It is all 
very well to say we do not want to sacri- 
fice our measures too early ; but keeping 
them on the Paper leads only to wasting 
time, and the Goverment ought to make 
up their minds without the necessity of 
any discussion of this kind. I hope 
what has been said will lead to our 
giving up the pleasurable excitement of 
attacking one another all round, and 
endeavour to set ourselves to the task of 
getting through the necessary Business 
of the House in a proper manner, and 
within a reasonable time. I am quite 
sure if this is done the Government will 
receive the co-operation of the House; 
but if they endeavour to keep measures 
before us which they know must be 
abandoned they will keep up a state of 
irritation which is not good for the pro- 
gress of Business or the character of the 
House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, when the 
right hon. Gentleman commenced his 
remarks by saying that wrangles amongst 
ourselves were far from edifying, and 
led to discouraging observations by the 
public at large, I thought the preaching 
of the right hon. Gentleman excellent; 
but the right hon. Gentleman proceeded 
to repeat these wrangles, and to dwell 
upon them at as great length as anyone. 
The other observations, made at greater 
length, were not ofa wrangling descrip- 
tion at all. [Mr. Warton: Oh, oh!] 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport is so habitually accustomed to 
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interfere with the course of Business in 
this House that I am not surprised at his 
interruption. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he thinks the manner in which the 
Government have proceeded with regard 
to their request of the time of the House 
illustrates their want of ability in the 
management of the Business of the 
House, which he looks upon as the main 
cause of the evils under which we live. 
The right hon. Gentleman says the prac- 
tice of the Government is to say Obstruc- 
tion is the great cause of the difficulty. 
If the right hon. Gentleman did me the 
honour of attending to anything that 
falls from me, he would know that I al- 
ways said that the main, the great cause 
of our difficulty, and that which gives 
power to Obstruction and makes Obstruc- 
tion worth pursuing, is the great increase 
in the Business of the House, which goes 
on increasing year by year. I do not 
agree at all with the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to what he has said in regard to 
the particular instance he has mentioned. 
What we felt was, that we were making 
an appeal to the House at an unusual 
time and under exceptional circum- 
stances, and that we should not attempt 
to take the House by surprise ; because, 
if we had attempted to do so by proceed- 
ing in the manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman recommends—namely, 
that at once we should have made that 
demand—I believe we should probably 
have spent the whole night discussing, 
ina temper not favourable to the pro- 
gress of Business, the unreasonable con- 
duct of the Government. The great 
matter on these occasions is to proceed 
with the general concurrence of the 
House, when an extraordinary demand 
is made on it for its time. That is the 
object we have in view ; and I am happy 
to say, notwithstanding what has fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman, that we 
have had the general concurrence of the 
House, and that the House has admitted 
the fairness and equity of the spirit in 
which we have proceeded. The only other 
person, besides the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who has introduced invidious re- 
marks, is the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), and he, too, is very learned 
on this subject, and has given an instance 
of the gross mismanagement of the Go- 
vernment. He says the first day after 
the Kaster Recess isasplendid day forob- 
‘aining Votes in Supply ; but, instead of 
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that, the Government allowed the House 
to be counted out. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is entirely wrong, and does not 
know the most elementary facts of the 
case. The House met on Thursday after 
the Easter Recess; and the House went 
into Committee of Supply, and continued 
in Supply until 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and obtained a number of Votes. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
alluded to Friday night as the first Sup- 
ply night after the Recess. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Then what does 
the right hon. Gentleman mean? He 
says he alluded to Friday night, but 
Friday was not the first night after the 
Easter Recess. Thursday was the first 
night. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
mean the first Supply night, not the first 
Government Business night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted from an authority as 
to the importance of the first night. 
There was a Motion down as to Parlia- 
mentary Representation on Friday, and 
the question was whether the House 
would be occupied all night with that 
Motion. It was not whether they should 
go into Supply or not ; and, if the Mo- 
tion had come on, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, little as he knows of these mat- 
ters, must have known that it would 
take a long time. To part from these 
subjects, which I am very sorry to have 
been obliged to allude to, and turn to 
other matters which are not controver- 
sial, the hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. J. Cowen) has made a speech on 
subjects of great interest and import- 
ance, to which the Government will give 
their best consideration. We could not 
arrive at any decision now, and an aca- 
demic discussion would not be of any 
great practical advantage. One point I 
will mention. The hon. Gentleman has 
referred to what we undoubtedly very 
much lament—namely, that on several 
Fridays this year the House has been 
counted out. The practice of late has 
been to lay the whole responsibility of 
keeping a House on Fridays on the Go- 
vernment. Undoubtedly it is the duty 
of the Government to use every effort 
to make and keep a House on Fridays. 
I was present on one or two occasions 
on Friday night when the House was 
counted out, and I ask the hon. Gentle- 
man to tax his memory as to what was 
the proportion of Members on the two 
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sides of the House, and he would agree 
with me that the Opposition, who at any 
rate constitute two-fifths of the House, 
made a contribution of not more than 








one or two Members towards making up | 


40. I only refer to that because I do not 
think it possible for the Secretary to the 
Treasury to secure—for he cannot com- 


mand—the attendance of Members ex- | 


cept of those who are in Office; and I 
believe he has usually had 15 to 20 
Members who are in Office on the Trea- 
sury Bench on these occasions. But the 
matter must rest on the judgment of 
the House, and if the Opposition did 
not attend at that time, I do not blame 
them. The reason is the extreme severity 
of the labours of the House. That isthe 
real reason; and for the Government’s 
sake, instead of finding fault with one 
another, let us recognize this fact. No 
addition is made to human strength, 
and no addition is made to human time. 
The Business of the country most rapidly 
increases, and together with the neces- 


sary Business of the country, the dis-| 


position on the part of the House, and 


the spirit in which the Government is, 
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than if that innovation which has lately 
crept in of indefinite discussicn upon the 
Address were to harden into habit, 
That fortnight in February will, in. 
fallibly, have to be paid for by a fort. 
night in August or September, and I 
hope hon. Members will, with reference 





, to the opening of the next Session, bear 


thissubject in mind. They do not then see 
the consequences of that expenditure of 
time. If we are in earnest in the en- 
deavour to save time, I am sure there is 
one way in which that anxiety can best 
of all be exemplified, and that is by re- 
curring to the practice which prevailed 
through times of the greatest political 
excitement—namely, the practice of dis. 
posing of the Address on the day on 
which the House met. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett) has made the speech of 
a Leader of the Opposition, and he 
seems to be in some kind of competition 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
It is quite evident that the Session, ac- 
cording to the view and appetite of the 
hon. Member, who is young in point of 
Parliamentary experience, ought to lastall 


conducted, leads to a great enlargement | theyearround, inorderto enable him todo 
of its functions and to the intervention! what he seems inclined to do—namely, 
of private Members. There is one sub-| to take the whole management of the 
ject I would venture to point out, be- | Executive Business of the country intohis 
cause I think Icando it without reproach.|own hands. I am able to comfort tho 
We have now got to pay the price for| hon. Gentleman in regard to two of his 
the manner in which our time was dis- | subjects in this way. He complains that 


posed of before Easter. There was a 
full month which, so far as the general 
Business of the House is concerned, was 
entirely lost—one fortnight on the de- 
bate on the Affirmation Bill, and another 


fortnight on the Address. With regard to | 


the debate on the Affirmation Bill, the 
blame of that is laid by the Opposition 
upon us, and it is laid by us on the Oppo- 
sition. We say they created the diffi- 


| the Government have taken the whole 
| time of the House, and that there will 

be no time to discuss either the question 
of Indian affairs or the conduct of 
France, I believe, with regard to Mada- 
gascar ; but on Friday the 8rd of August, 
| the hon. Gentleman has the most de- 
monstrative proof that we have not 
taken the whole time of the House, be- 
cause he has himself put down a Notice 





culty which we then endeavoured to/| for the discussion on that day of Indian 
enable them to escape from, and they | affairs. I presume he will then enter 
say we made a most improper attempt | upon that discussion, and should he be 
to alter the fundamental principles of | moderate in the time he occupies, there is 





the Constitution. I am only referring 
to that now as a misfortune. With re- 
gard to the causes we are not agreed ; 
but we have got to pay the price, un- 
doubtedly, of that expenditure of time, 
whoever be responsible for it. 


stands in a totally different category, 
and I do put it to the House, without 
reproach to anybody or anything, that 
there cannot be a practice more incon- 
venient with regard to Public Business 


Mr. Gladstone 


But the | 
other subject is one of importance, and | 


another hon. Member sitting on this side 
|of the House who comes behind witha 
| Question with regard to the affairs of 
Madagascar ; so that, in those circum- 
‘stances, there will be some comfort for 
the hon. Gentleman. I must not be 
drawn by the speech of the right hon. 
Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. J. 
Lowther) into the rash attempt to name 
at this moment a date for the Proroga- 
ition. Until we aro clear of the main 
and greatest subjects before us, it would 
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be vain to do anything of the kind. 
With regard to the progress of the Cor- 
rupt Practics Bill in Committee, or the 
progress of the Agricultural Bills, nothing 
can be more rash than to say how long 
they are likely totake. When we have 
got rid of these questions, then, per- 
haps, we may become a little bolder in 
our calculations. With respect to Go- 
yernment Bills, I do not think we have 
been very indefinite, because we have 
sacrificed eight Bills of great import- 
ance; and with regard to three other 
Bills of importance we have also stated 
that we hold them to be disposed of 
entirely according to time and con- 
yenience, and these are really the ma- 
jority of what I may call the disputable 
or controvertible Bills in the hands of the 
Government. I agree with what the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) 
says as to our position with regard to 
legislation in the hands of private Mem- 
bers, that so far as regards the time of 
the House we have taken we are not at 
liberty to dispose of it for the further- 
ance of private legislation. I do not 
mean to say that the hopes of private 
legislation are extinguished for the year. 
Members are at liberty, if they think 
fit, to keep their Bills on the Paper, and 
to avail themselves of such opportunities 
as the closing days of the Session may 
afford. Indeed, there are usually a few 
days towards the end of the Session 
when private Members havea very good 
chance of passing some of their Bills. 


{Jury 11, 1883} 
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ceived any remonstrance from Foreign 
Governments with regard to what had 
been done or not done in Egypt ? There 
are no such remonstrances of any kind 
whatever. Then with regard to pre- 
cautions, if the right hon. Gentleman 
refers to the instituting of quarantine in 
this country with reference to cholera, I 
believe I am accurate in stating that no 
quarantine has even been established in 
this country for the purpose of excluding 
cholera since 1832, and the reason why 
it has not been done since is because on 
that occasion it was found to be an en- 
tire failure. I do not know that it is 
| necessary for me to detain the House any 
longer. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
Prime Minister had spoken of the accu- 
mulation of Business; but he begged to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that that accumulation was quite arti- 
ficial, and was due to two causes. It 
used to be the habit of the House to 
require a statement on every Bill pro- 
posed to be introduced before the House 
admitted it to the Notice Paper. The 
omission of that practice had been very 
injurious, and had led to the gross ac- 
cumulation of measures with which the 
House knew it could not deal. Hon. 
Members indulged themselves in pro- 
mises to their constituents to introduce 
Bills when they ought to know that 
they had not the slightest chance of 
passing them. That was a fictitious 
| practice, and highly derogatory to the 











The right hon. and learned Gentleman; House of Commons. In this respect 
the Member for the University of Dublin !even the Prime Minister could not be 
(Mr. Gibson) referred to the Irish Sun- | held to be guiltless, because previous to 
day Closing Bill, and the mode of pro- | his accepting Office he put forth a pro- 
ceeding that had been adopted. With gramme which he had been unable to 
regard to that Bill, and also to the Ballot | fulfil. It appeared to him that the 
Act Continuance Bill, I was precluded | House was wanting to itself, and that 
by the Forms of the House from at once | independent Members did not consider 
moving the discharge of the Orders, the duties of their positions, otherwise 
because I believe the proper course is| they should claim that before Easter, 
to keep those Bills on the Paper until | and again before Whitsuntide the Order 
the Bill for their continuance had been | Book should be examined, if not by the 
introduced. Of course the right hon. | Government, at all events by a Stand- 
and learned Gentleman may take ad- ing Committee of that House, which 
vantage of that circumstance in any way | should undertake the task of reporting 
he likes ; but the course of the Govern- | to the House the measures which it 
ment has been distinctly defined. I do | deemed to be pressing, and with which 
not think Ican give any further de-|the House could properly deal within 
claration with respect to the Bills of the | the time allowed to its deliberation. 
Government on the present occasion. | Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: I also asked | the public were getting disgusted at the 
about precautions against cholera. | waste of time in these discussions about 
Mr. GLADSTONE: The question the transaction of Business. Under 
was two fold—first of all, Had we re-: Party Government, Conservatives na- 
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turally thought Liberal legislation mis- | disappointment on the promoters of the 
chievous, and Liberals thought the same | Temperance Cause, who were the most 
of Conservative legislation. Hence, the | loyal supporters of Her Majesty’s Go. 
method adopted was a premium on de-|vernment. It made very little difference 
lay. A large amount of work was pro- | to private Members whether their time 
posed to be done which there was no | was taken up by the Government or not 
chance of carrying through, because it | because the present state of matters was 
was perfectly well understood that the/a continual triumph for the hon. and 
House would rise bya certain date. The , learned Member for Bridport, who had 
true remedy was, that at the beginning no following whatever in the country, 
of the Session, the Government, to what- | He sometimes thought that the friends 
evor Party it belonged, should put down | of Temperance on this side of the House 
an amount of work which could not take | would fare better if they were in Op. 
up too much of the time of the House, position, for they were hindered by 
and that work should be considered | their unwillingness to hamper a Govern. 
before the Session closed. That would |.ment which they were proud to support. 
be a self-acting closure, and everybody ; There ought to be some process of selec- 
would be interested in getting through | tion by which the time at the disposal of 
the work. | private Members might be given to Bills 
Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether it had | which were considered of importance, 
occurred to the hon. Member who had | instead of being sacrificed to Bills of 
informed the House that the public | not the slightest consequence. A Mem- 
were getting sick of the waste of time | ber ought to be entitled to give Notice 
in the House, that he had himself not | that his Bill should have precedence, and 
long ago contributed very much to that | the question ought to be decided at once 
waste of time of which he complained ? | by a Vote of the House. The Bill for 
He rose, however, now, not for the pur- | Sunday Closing in the county of Dur. 
pose of opposing the proposition which | ham had passed a second reading, and 
had been made, but to enter his protest | if a Saturday were given to it, its pass- 
against the Government taking so much | ing would be secured. He hoped even 
of the time which should be at the dis- | yet that before the Session closed some- 
posal of private Members. With refer- | thing would be done to meet the views 
ence to the Resolution which had been | of the great Temperance Party. If no- 
passed last night on the subject of the | thing were done, it would cause great 
importation of foreign cattle, the Chan- | disappointment in the country, and 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster said| would do serious damage to the Go- 
that it would be impossible to carry it | vernment. 
without further legislation. He had| Mr. ONSLOW wished to ask the 
accordingly given Notice that morning; Prime Minister if he still intended to 
that on Monday next he would ask the | carry out the suggestion he threw out a 
Prime Minister in what way the Govern- | few nights ago, to take the Navy Esti- 
ment intended to give effect to the Re- | mates on Monday and the Agricultural 
solution ; because, as the House had! Holdings Bill on Tuesday, in the event 
passed it by a majority, he presumed |of the Corrupt Practices Bill being 
that the Government would take steps | finished on Friday? The Prime Minis- 
to give effect to it. He expected, there- | ter also threw out the suggestion that 
fore, that the Government would intro- | there would be a Morning Sitting on 
duce some Bill for that purpose, and in | Tuesday; and he would like to ask the 
these circumstances their plans might | right hon. Gentleman whether he in- 
have to undergo some modifications. tended to have one? 
He would not now move the adjourn-! Sir JOHN HAY said, he should like 
ment of the debate; but he hoped the! to ask the right hon. Gentleman a ques- 
Prime Minister would consider the ques- | tion with reference to Scottish Business, 
tion, and give some further information | which he was sure it would be recog- 
| 





on Monday. nized was considerably in arrear. The 

Mr. STEVENSON said, he rose to /matter to which he wished to call the 
express his dissatisfaction that the Go- | attention of the Prime Minister was the 
vernment were making no provision for | new Local Government Board for Scot- 
the promotion of temperance legisla-| land. He was not now going to discuss 
tion, which would inflict the greatest : the value uf that measure; but he had 


Ur. Jesse Collings j 
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i eral communications on the | subject reached him from Ireland; but 
— “er believed that it would | he ‘omne only trouble the House with 
greatly expedite the consideration of one of them, which was as follows:— 
the measure if, instead of taking up the | «The surrender of the Sunday Closing Bill 
i of the House in discussing it | unfortunate for the Government. Will Chief 
Tusing the remainder of this Session, | Secretary not redeem his pledge ? Strong fecl- 
the Bill itself were submitted to the. ot < Fo yg et .oo ai 
Conveners of counties in Scotland, so. R. rg gn in se a. 
that they should have a general opinion | = Ww “a A 2 A. ay penn — 
derived from Scotland with reference : on F . ake E 9 Pent 
to the value of the measure. By that, preferred not o ete aaa a ember 

rangement, the measure, if it was to | for Louth the information ; and very pro- 

Al hae would do so with more bably, under similar circumstances, the 

pone assent than 4 it yo passed meg ag ty cc ea be very ready 
se without the opinion , : . , 

Patek te dae taken a the) Mr. SALLAN: I would certainly give 


: : hon. Member the information. 
tter. With regard to the Business | the ’ 
ithe House, he believed tho real causo| Mn. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 


the delay was the Half-past 12 Would rather not state who the telegram 
Sank Rule. He said that on tp came from; but the hon. —— was 
rity of the evidence which the Speaker | perfectly at liberty to ms . eae 
had given before the ParliamentaryCom- | 1 his hand afterwards if he — | to 
mittee on that point; and so long as the | see it. The reason he “po the *" egram 
Half-past 12 Rule was continued so long | Was to express his belief that, in his opi- 
should they have a block of Business, Dion, the Irish Government was as anxi- 
and the real cause of that block ought ©us as he was that this sae stan _ 
to be known to the country. carried. The Irish Sunday Closers ab- 
Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, he | Solved the Chief Secretary from all re- 
hoped that some effort would be made sponsibility in the amen = he o 
by the Government to carry the Bill re- that measure was droppet pe 0 
lating to the condition of the Irish la- | the natural competition which took place 
bourers. In his opinion, in view of the | at that period of the Session between 
previous failures of the Government to | the Bills the Government desired to pass. 
deal with the question satisfactorily,they | The Irish Sunday Closing Bill hy 
ought to give the hon. Member for Gal- | receive that consideration from the Eng- 
way (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) facilities to | lish portion of the Governmeut which 
bd the Bill introduced by him— | the Irish portion of the Government be- 
namely, the Labourers’ (Ireland) Bill. | stowed upon it. This valuablo oy 
Se H. DRUMMOND WOLFF! —— to ag or ones of Eng- 
asked the Prime Minister whether he | 418SQ measures. , : 
would fix a day for bringing forward; Mr.CALLAN remarked = he — 
the proposals regarding the Suez Canal? had no desire to see the te — .~ 
Mr. MOORE said, he would endorse by the hon. Member for Armagh. | : le 
what had been said by the hon. Member | knew very well the source from whic 
for the county of Waterford (Mr. Vil- came. It came, of course, from the 
liers Stuart). He hoped the Govern- | Irish Sunday Closing aos ie 
ment would give the hon. Member for; Mr. J. N. RICHARDS heh 7 0 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) facilities | Order. It did nothing of the -» Se 
tocarry his Bill dealing with the ques- | Mr. CALLAN: Well, 3 all events, 
tion of labourers’ dwellings in Ireland, | the publication of the te 2 ag cg 
as that Bill was certainly a step in the | rather extensive, because the hon. me 
right direction. | ber for Waterford (Mr. Leamy) showe 
Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, that | him (Mr. Callan) a telegram which —_ 
as to the Irish Sunday Olosing Bill, the | precisely in the same — ~—s rs 
expression of opinion from Irish Mem- | undoubtedly came — e = we wd 
bers on Monday night only feebly repre- | Closing Society in Du - © ex “a 
sented the feeling of the country on the | tive of this Society had - =u 4 
question. Since he entered the House | the three tailors of Tooley a . 
that day a bundle of telegrams on the | consisted of three Scotchmen—Mr. Henry 
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Wigham, Mr. David Drummond, and 
of Mr. Russell—who came over to Dub- 
lin to endeavour to introduce their Scotch 
habits. The hon. Member was proceed- 
ing to discuss the merits of the Sunday 
Closing Bill, when—- 

Mr. SPEAKER rose and said, the 
hon. Member was not in Order in de- 
bating the Bill. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would not pursue 
the matter further ; but he should have a 
full opportunity of doing so when the 
Bill was brought forward in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, and he only 
trespassed on the time of the House now 
because the hon. Member for Armagh 
(Mr. J. N. Richardson) talked about 
the unanimity of the feeling in Ive- 
land in favour of the Bill. Now, in his 
opinion, the unanimity was all the other 


way. 

Mr. EWART said, he held that public 
opinionin Ireland, witha very smallexcep- 
tion, was quite in favour of the measure, 
and he believed that the announcement 
of the Prime Minister that he intended 
to drop it had caused a great deal of 
disappointment throughout the country, 
as the Government had pledged them- 
selves to pass it. He hoped, under these 
circumstances, that the Government 
would reconsider its decision of abandon- 
ing the measure for the Session. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) was 
not quite accurate in his representation 
of what took place. He had never 
spoken of an expectation that the Com- 
mittee on the Corrupt Practices Bill 
would last till Friday, for he hoped the 
discussion would close to-morrow. He 
could not make any definite arrangement 
about Tuesday. An arrangement had 
already been made that the Navy Esti- 
mates should be taken on Monday; but 
it was impossible to state on what day 
the Suez Canal discussion would be 
reached until they had closed the Com- 
mittee on the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
and were near the close of the Com- 
mittee on the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill. The Government would then make 
the best arrangements they could, and 
also inform the House whether they saw 
any prospect of going forward with the 
three important Bills which were at pre- 
sent held in reserve. It would be a 
violation of the understanding between 
the House and the Government if any 
exception were to be made in favour of 
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legislation in the interests of Irish Ja. 
bourers this Session. 

Mr. ©. H. WILSON said, ho re. 
gretted the fate of the English Sunday 
Closing Bills; and also that all hopes 
of further temperance legislation werg 
at an end for this Session. He would, 
however, warn the Government that it 
would not be to their advantage to 
alienate the sympathies of the Temper- 
ance Party, which was one of the 
strongest supporters of the Ministry, 
He appealed to the Government to pro- 
mise to help forward temperance legis. 
lation next Session, so as to allay the 
rapidly increasing discontent in the 
country. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was glad to 
find the Prime Minister prepared to stand 
by his pledge, and he charged with im- 
morality those who had urged him to 
depart from it. He hoped that if the 
Prime Minister should have Saturday 
Sittings at any time he would reserve 
them exclusively for the transaction of 
Government Business. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he believed the 
Temperance Movement had been greatly 
prejudiced by the course adopted this 
Session of bringing in a number of 
Bills relating to separate counties. He 
hoped that next year the Temperance 
Party would concentrate their efforts on 
the passing of a single measure for the 
whole country; and he, for one, should 
be disposed to give it a frank and fair 
consideration. 


Question put, and agreed fo. 


Resolved, That, for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motions on Tuesday, Government 
Orders having priority ; and that Government 
Orders have priority this day, and on each sue- 
ceeding Wednesday. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—20a— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B111. 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, 

Mr. Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 10th July. | 
| NINETEENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
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New Clause :— 

(Employment of hackney carriages, or of car- 
riages and horses kept for hire.) 

“ A person shall not let, lend, or employ for 
the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll, any public stage or hackney car- 
riage, or any horse or other animal kept or used 
for drawing the same, or any carriage, horse, or 
other animal which he keeps or uses for the pur- 

ose of letting out for hire, and if he lets, lends, 
or employs such carriage, horse, or other animal, 
knowing that it is intended to be used for the 
purpose of the conveyance of electors to or from 
the poll, he shall be guilty of an illegal prac- 
Ss person shall not hire, borrow, or use for 
the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll any carriage, horse, or other ani- 
mal which he knows the owner thereof is pro- 
hibited by this section to let, lend, or employ 
for that purpose, and, if he does so, he shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice. = . 

“Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
prevent a carriage, horse, or other animal being 
let to or hired or used by an elector for the pur- 
pose of conveying himself to the poll,’’—(1r. 
Attorney General,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved to leave 
out in the new clause the word ‘‘let”’ 
inline 1. The clause would then read— 

“ A person shall not lend or employ for the 

purpose of the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll, any public stage or hackney 
carriage. 
The clause was aimed against the prac- 
tice of lending carriages by job-masters 
on the day of the poll. There would be 
great difficulty in framing a clause—the 
present words would not do—so as not 
to interfere with the legitimate rights 
of a carriage proprietor to use his cabs 
and omnibuses on the day of an elec- 
tion. People must be entitled to ride 
in cabs and omnibuses; and what he 
wanted to submit to the consideration 
of the Attorney General was, whether 
this clause could not be confined simply 
and solely to lending, not touching the 
question of letting, assuming that that 
had been dealt with by the 6th clause? 
For the purpose of raising the question, 
and in order to clearly understand what 
the Attorney General proposed to do, he 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) formally moved to 
omit the word ‘‘let”’ in line 1. 

Amendment proposed to proposed 
New Clause, to omit “let”? in line 1.— 
(Mfr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘let’ stand part of the Clause.” 

VOL. COLXXXI. [rn1rp senizs. ] 





Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he stood be- 
tween two fires in regard to this matter ; 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) had an Amendment 
on the Paper to leave out the words 
“lend or employ.” He (the Attorney 
General) should certainly prefer to allow 
the word ‘‘let’’ to remain in the clause. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON suggested 
that they should put in the word ‘ or” 
after ‘‘ let,” and strike out the words 
‘‘or employ.” Such an Amendment, 
he believed, would answer the purpose 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
A man would then be enabled to em- 
ploy omnibuses and other carriages on 
the day of election in the ordinary course 
of business. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, his 


Amendment stood next on the Paper ; 
but he would move it in a different form 
from that in which it appeared. ‘To 
lend” and ‘‘ to employ”’ were two totally 
different things. Lending in this case 
meant lending for the use of a candi- 
date; but employing meant that a man 
in the course of his business employed 
a carriage. Now, in the North of Eng- 
land there were a great many Carriage 
Companies, and there was no doubt 
whatever that during elections there 
would be a great number of men going 
about; and the Companies would, in the 
ordinary course of their business, let 
out their carriages to people at a certain 
price. There was not the smallest doubt 
that where there was a demand there 
would be a supply. Surely, they did 
not intend to prevent a Tram Car or Car- 
riage Company using its own carriages 
for its own purposes? Such people 
ought to be allowed to employ their 
carriages, because it could not form a 
means of corruption in any way. He 
should like to alter his Amendment. As 
it appeared upon the Paper, his Amend- 
ment was, to leave out ‘‘lend or em- 
ploy;” he would, however, move to 
insert after the word ‘‘ let,” ‘“‘or.”? He 
would afterwards move, in the event of 
this being carried, to strike out the words 
‘or employ.” 

Amendment proposed to proposed New 
Clause, to insert after ‘let,’ the word 
“‘ or.’ —(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘or’ be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewyry James) said, he could not accede 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s wishes. 
He (the Attorney General) really be- 
lieved that all the right hon. Gentleman 
wished was provided for in the Proviso 
—namely— 

‘‘ Provided, That nothing in this section 
shall prevent a carriage, horse, or other animal 
being let to, or hired, or used by an elector 
for the purpose of conveying himself to the 
poll.” 


What the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South - West Lancashire 
wanted would be carried into effect— 
namely—that if any person wished to 
go to the poll in an omnibus he would 
be allowed to do so. If the Committee 
consented to strike out the words “or 
employ,’ they would be departing from 
what they carried yesterday. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think he had made himself quite 
clear. He did not, by this Amendment, 
wish to disturb the vote of yesterday. 
Hon. Members who wereacquainted with 
Lancashire, especially the South-Eastern 
Division, would know that there was a 
large Company in Manchester called the 
Manchester Carriage Company, and an- 
other in Bolton called the Bolton Car- 
riage Company. It might happen that 
many voters in and about Manchester 
might be, on the day of election, at work 
in Bolton, or in other towns, and vice 
versd ; there would, therefore, be great 
traffic from town to town. Probably 
the tramway cars running from place to 
place would be quite full, and the Car- 
riage Company would think it right to 
put on au additional number of omni- 
buses, for precisely the same purpose as 
the ordinary running tramway car and 
omnibus. Now, that would be the em- 
ployment of carriages for the purpose of 
carrying voters to the poll. He did not 
see that such a state of things ought to 
be prevented, and it was to carry out 
this view that he had moved the Amend- 
ment. Perhaps, however, it would be 
wise to put the word “‘ employ” in the 
Proviso; and, therefore, he would ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
to strike out the word “lend,’’ admitted 
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that the Amendment was distinctly con. 
trary to the vote they came to the other 
day. In this clause they were strikip 

at one set of persons, and leaving an. 
other set completely untouched. Ho 
could not understand what danger there 
would be in allowing persons to lend 
their own carriages and horses. Any 
brewer might lend all his carriages and 
his horses; but if the clause was kept 
unaltered, a man whose trade it was to 
let vehicles would not be able to carry 
on his business on an election day. He 
considered they were putting an inyi- 
dious distinction upon a job-master. He 
moved to leave out the word “lend.” 


Amendment proposed to proposed New 
Clause, to leave out, in line 1, the word 
“‘Jend.”—( Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘lend’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South - West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) was 
quite right when he said that this 
Amendment would reverse, if accepted, 
the vote of yesterday afternoon. Letting 
or hiring would be covered, to a great 
extent, by Clause 6. He (the Attorney 
General) quite agreed that the brewer 
might send out his carriages; so might 
a private gentleman. They, however, 
were not persons who let carriages for 
hire. The evil they wished to meet was 
letting for hire. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that they were making an 
invidious distinction of job-masters ; but 
it was patent that if they meant to strike 
a blow at corrupt practices they must 
aim at particular individuals. They had 
already prevented the hiring of commit- 
tee rooms in public-houses. Why had 
they done that? Because in public- 
houses there were greater opportunities 
of treating than in any other place. 
They had also sacrificed the Legal Pro- 
fession, to which many of them belonged; 
and now they proposed to reach hackney 
carriage proprietors, because they had 
the greatest opportunities of letting car- 
riages for hire. He did not think that 
this clause was invidious in the sense of 
attacking the job-master; certainly, n0 
hardship was intended to accrue to him. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would point 
out that this matter was not dealt with 
in precisely the same way as other 
matters had been dealt with in the Bill, 
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Let them take, for instance, the case of 
payment for the exposure of bills and 
placards. He understood that, as the 
Bill now stood, it would be an illegal 
practice to hire houses for the purpose 
of exhibiting candidate’s bills, and that 
it was intended to prohibit that, because 
the hiring of houses for such purpose 
was considered a very insidious system 
of bribery. But they allowed the pro- 
rietor of a house to exhibit a candi- 
date’s bill, provided he did not take 
payment. Why was not the same argu- 
nent applicable to the one case as to the 
other? It was said that the lending of 
carriages might be turned into a mode 
of bribery, because the candidate would 
give or promise, or hold out hopes of a 
quid pro quo afterwards, although he 
might not give it at the time. Why was 
not the same argument applicable to the 
exposure of bills? They allowed a pro- 
prietor of a house to exhibit bills; but 
they did not allow him to receive pay- 
ment. Might it not happen, however, 
that there would be an understanding 
that, if the exhibition of bills was not 
paid for in malt, it would be paid for 
afterwards in meal? In this clause they 
were prohibiting a person, whose busi- 
ness it was to do so, to lend vehicles in 
any shape or form. They made an ex- 
ception in the case of the exhibition of 
bills by those whose business it was to 
exhibit bills. People whose business it 
was to lend vehicles were debarred from 
lending them. He could not for the life 
of him see what possible distinction could 
be made between the two cases. There 
night be bribery and corruption in the 
one case just as much as in the other. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, there was 
nothing in the Bill to prevent a candi- 
date borrowing or engaging every car- 
riage and vehicle in a borough, provided 
he did not convey voters to the poll in 
them. A candidate might pay £5 or 
£10 a-day for each carriage. That 
would be done with a corrupt object, 
yet there was nothing in the Bill to pre- 
vent him doing it. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs) thought the Maximum 
— would stop anything of that 

ind, 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General would forgive him if he 
said that he seemed to treat the Com- 
mittee to alternative arguments, utterly 
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regardless of what had gone before. 
There was a sublime disregard for con- 
sistency about the hon. and learned 
Gentleman which was rather mislead- 
ing. If the Attorney General was very 
desirous of stopping every kind of im- 
proper use of carriages on the day of an 
election, there was another contingency 
he had to provide for ; and that was the 
hiring or getting possession of, as a loan 
under this clause, by a candidate of a 
number of carriages, not for the purpose 
of conveying voters to or from the poll, 
but simply for the purpose of retaining 
possession of them and preventing his 
opponents getting them. After this 
clause had been passed it would be 
quite possible for one candidate to ob- 
tain the loan—at no expense whatever 
—of every carriage a job-master pos- 
sessed. In that case the object of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General would be completely de- 
feated. He (Mr. Warton) wanted to 
know whether the Attorney General 
would consider that state of things? Of 
course, he knewthat the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would treat the matter with 
the same disregard of argument that he 
did all matters. It was not for him (Mr. 
Warton) to teach the hon. and learned 
Gentleman his business; but the time 
would come when, seeing that clause in 
operation, he would find the mistake he 
was now making. They might put as 
many restrictions in the clause as they 
liked. The ingenuity of man would 
easily evade them, and elections would 
become, in fact, a battle between people 
who would really have to carry them 
out—a battle not always conducted in a 
fair spirit. He trusted the Attorney 
General would see the force of his ob- 
servations—namely, that there were no 
words in the clause to prevent a can- 
didate getting possession of carriages, 
provided he did not use them for the 
purpose of conveying voters to the poll. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) went to a Division he should di- 
vide with him. The more he (Mr. 
Whitley) looked at this clause, the more 
he was convinced that it would be tho- 
roughly unworkable. It must have oc- 
curred to every Member of the Com- 
mittee that the clause could be in many 
ways evaded. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
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Warton) had cited one way in which 
the clause could be easily evaded. 
He (Mr. Whitley) did not think the 
clause would carry out the intentions of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General himself; and he (Mr. 
Whitley) was of opinion that the Com- 
mittee would do well to reject the clause 
altogether. He could not conceive the 
use of passing a clause which was really 
unworkable. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was afraid he must divide the Commit- 
tee on his Amendment. His action 
would, of course, depend upon the 
answer which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
now give him. As the clause was drawn, 
the letting or hiring of vehicles for the 
conveyance of voters to the poll was made 
an illegal practice; and, therefore, if it 
was done by anyone who could be con- 
strued into an agent it would go hard 
with the candidate. Would the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General either accept the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), or consent to put in ‘‘ em- 
ployment or hiring ?”’ 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought that 
was very reasonable, and would consent 
to the insertion of the words. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Sir R. Assuzron 
Cross, Amendment made, in line 7 of 
the proposed New Clause, by leaving 
out the word ‘“‘ practice,” and inserting 
‘* employment or hiring ;” in line 11, by 
leaving out the word “practice,” and 
inserting ‘‘ employment or hiring ;” and 
in line 11, by inserting after “ hired,” 
the word ‘‘ employed.” 


Mr. ONSLOW said,supposing a person 
hired a carriage to take himself up to the 
poll, and he met a friend who was also 
a voter, would the man who had hired the 
carriage be permitted to give his friend 
a lift? Really, according to this sec- 
tion, that would be an illegal practice. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, certainly not. He 
ig not find any reason why it should 

© 80. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General accepted 


Mr. Whitley 
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the principle of the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for St. Andrews (Mr, 
Williamson) ; but there was one point 
to which he (Mr. Tatton Egerton) must 
call attention. If an elector arrived at 
a station, having ordered his conveyance 
to meet him, he would be precluded, if 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for St. Andrews were accepted, from in. 
viting a friend he had met on the plat- 
form, who was also a voter, to drive up 
with him to the poll. He had, therefore, 
to ask the Attorney General to accept 
his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, to leave out, in line 13, “an 
elector,’ and insert ‘‘ one or more elec- 
tors.” —( Mr. Tatton Egerton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sorry he 
could not accept the Amendment, though 
he intended to ask the Committee to ac- 
cept the Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for St. Andrews (Mr. Williamson). 
If the Amendment of the hon. (entle- 
man (Mr. Tatton Egerton) were accepted 
one elector might hire as many vehicles 
as he liked for all the other electors in 
the constituency. [An hon. Memper: 
A carriage. | Of course, a carriage meant 
any number of carriages. Where they 
had the singular, they had the plural. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WHITLEY (for Mr. Witt1ax- 
son) moved, in line 13, after “ elector,” 
to insert ‘‘ or by several electors at their 
joint cost.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he assented to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON asked whe- 
ther the clause, as now proposed to be 
amended, would preclude an elector 
going in a carriage inviting a friend to 
drive to the poll with him ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if the elector 


had hired a carriage for the purpose of 


conveying another elector, of course it 
would be an offence under the Act; but 
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if he simply invited a brother elector to 
drive up to the poll with him for the 
purpose of giving a friendly lift, he 
should say that the gentleman would 
not be guilty of an offence. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. WHITLEY (for Mr. Wrti1amson) 
moved to leave out, in line 14, ‘ con- 


veying himself to,” and insert ‘“ being 
conveyed to and from.” The hon. Gen- 


tleman explained that this was merely | P 


consequential upon the foregoing. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON proposed to leave out 
in the Amendment just accepted the word 
‘“ and,’’ and insert ‘‘ or.”’ 

Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAMES) assented. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that the clause, 
as amended, no doubt provided for joint 
hiring ; and he understood the Attorney 
General to assent to the proposition that 
it would not be illegal for a person 
whose ordinary trade it was to run 
omnibuses or other conveyances for 
payment, to put on extra conveyances 
for the purpose of taking voters to the 
poll. He thought it would be advisable 
to make this clear by adding these 
words, ‘‘or plying for hire for the pur- 
pose of carrying voters to or from the 
poll.” The clause would then run— 

“ Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
prevent a carriage, horse, or other animal being 
let to, or hired, ar used by an elector for the 
purpose of conveying himself to the poll, or 
plying for hire, for the purpose of conveying 
voters to or from the poll.”’ 

Amendment proposed, at end of the 
proposed New Clause, to add these words 
“or plying for hire, for the purpose of 
carrying voters to or from the poll.”— 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if they ac- 
cepted this Amendment they would undo 
everything they had done. If they 


allowed a carriage to ply for hire for the 
purpose of carrying voters to the poll, 
aman would let out every carriage he 
had. If an individual, being a voter, 
wanted to go to the poll in an omnibus, 
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there was nothing now in the clause to 
prevent him from doing so. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General tho- 
roughly appreciated the Amendment. 
What his (Sir R. Assheton Cross’s) hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ritchie) meant to provide 
was, that a person who owned con- 
veyances might send an additional num- 
ber out on the polling day if he thought 


roper. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that that was 
just what he wanted, and he could not un- 
derstand why his words met with objec- 
tion. He had understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral to say that it would be perfectly 
legal for an omnibus proprietor to send 
out his conveyances to be hired by per- 
sons, provided they paid for the hiring 
themselves. That was all his Amend- 
ment proposed to do. He understood 
the object of the Attorney General was 
that voters should not be conveyed to 
the poll without payment on their 
part. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had accepted an Amendment which 
would permit a certain number of voters 
to club together for the purpose of hiring 
a conveyance to carry them to the poll. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) could not see any dif- 
ference between doing that and allowing 
a proprietor of omnibuses to put on, in 
any districts, a number of omnibuses, 
where such conveyances were required, 
for the purpose of taking up voters to 
the poll for payment on their part for 
the conveyance. He should certainly 
adhere to his words and divide the 
Committee. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
did not understand the objection to these 
words. Ifthe hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General looked at the 
clause as it stood, he would find there 
was substantial reason for asking for 
the insertion of some such words as 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) now 
proposed. The words of the clause 
were— 

‘©A person shall not let, lend, or employ for 
the purpose of the conveyance of electors to or 
from the poll, any public stage, or hackney 
carriage,” 
and so on. These words were obvi- 
ously aimed at the employment of car- 
riages for the services of one particular 
Party, and that might be quite legiti- 
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mate. It was admitted, however, that 
in outlying districts there might be a 
number of voters who could only vote 
during the dinner hour, and that, there- 
fore; it was, obvious that some means 
should be provided for conveying such 
voters to the poll, not at the expense of 
the candidate, but at their own expense. 
If a person who owned omnibuses and 
hackney carriages put on the road on 
an election day a number of omnibuses 
for the purpose of taking people to and 
from the poll, he would come within 
the meaning of the words in the first 
part of the clause—namely, he would 
be held to be a person who employed a 
public stage and hackney carriage for 
the purpose of conveying voters to and 
from the poll. It was because men 
were voters that they wanted to be car- 
ried, and it was because they wanted 
to be carried that the proprietors put 
the omnibuses on the road. The pro- 
posed words were only intended to pro- 
tect the proprietors of carriages in such 
a case; and, in his (Mr. E. Clarke’s) opi- 
nion, the words really came within the 
meaning of the clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) said, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie) was quite right in saying 
that they had accepted an Amendment 
which would allow for a joint hiring; 
but this Amendment went further than 
that, for it gave the right to a man to 
convey not the public, but individual 
electors. 

Mr. RITCHIE begged the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s pardon. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that that was so. 
The words were, “plying for hire for 
the purpose of carrying voters to or 
from the poll.’”’ Under these words a 
man might go to a carriage proprietor 
and say—‘‘ Here, take So-and-so to the 
poll.” The Committee would clearly see 
that the Amendment’ went considerably 
further than the Proviso. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he thought they were all agreed upon 
the principle, and that the only thing 
on which they were at variance was the 
words. The Proviso laid down that any 
number of electors might hire. That 
seemed to him a distinct hiring; but 
that was not exactly what they wanted. 
What they wanted was to protect the 


omnibuses which regularly plied for 
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hire in the streets ; and he hardly thought 
that the Proviso covered their employ. 
ment, because in their case there was 
distinct hiring by an elector. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscuE tt) said, the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
just anticipated what he was about to 
say. They were all agreed upon the 
principle. He (the Solicitor General) 
thought the words suggested went be- 
yond what the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr, 
Ritchie) himself meant. If the hon, 
Gentleman would leave the matter as it 
now stood, he (the Solicitor General) 
would confer with him as to whether, on 
Report, some words which would meet 
the object in view could not be inserted, 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the Attorney 
General whether a person would not be 
guilty of an illegal practice if, on the 
day of an election, he hired a waggonette 
for the purpose of bringing up electors 
to the poll at a charge of 6d. or 1s, 
each ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that if this were a 
colourable charge the man would clearly 
be guilty of an illegal practice. As the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) had said, they were really 
agreed upon the principle in this matter, 
and he appealed to the Committee to 
come to a Division. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was sure his 
object and the Attorney General’s were 
identical in this matter. It would be 
easy, later on, to arrange words to carry 
out what they were both agreed upon; 
therefore, he would withdraw his pro- 

osal. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped that an Amendment would be 
proposed by the Attorney General on 
Report, or, better than that, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would 
seriously consider between this and 
Report whether it was worth while to 
leave the clause in at all. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman reconsidered the 
matter, and bore in mind that the clause 
was not to affect the candidate or the 
seat, and saw the way in which it would 
be worked, he would agree, no doubt, 
that it was no use leaving the section in. 
It, obviously, would be inoperative, and 
when the words were considered, it 
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would be seen that it was not worth 
while retaining it. 

Mr. GORST said, that as the clause 
now stood, a person who happened to be 
a cab proprietor or an owner of car- 
riages, and who might have an aged 
father wuom he wished to take to the 
poll, and who, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would drive in one of his 
own conveyances to the poll, would be 
prevented from doing such a thing. The 
clause was so stringent, that a man of 
that sort who drove his aged father to 
the poll would be guilty of an illegal 
hiring. The man might see his neigh- 
pouring brewer, who had carriages at 
his command, going into the street and 
picking up voters to take to the poll, 
and doing it with impunity; whilst he 
himself would be unable to drive his 
own aged father to the poll. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAMES) said, the case the hon. 
and learned Member referred to would 
come within the category of domestic 
use. At any time, and in connection 
with anything, it was always possible to 
give extreme and ridiculous cases. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I am very 
anxious to bring to the attention of the 
Committee a clause of which I have 
given Notice; because, although the 
Head of Her Majesty’s Government has 
announced that the Bill by which he 
proposes to make the Ballot perpetual 
will be deferred to another Session, we 
are still under the operation of the 
Ballot; and it seems that what is called 
the Caucus is inseparable from the 
Ballot. I think that I shall be able to 
show, notwithstanding this adjournment 
of the perpetuation of the Ballot, that 
the Legislature of the United States 
have found it necessary to adopt provi- 
sions, some of which do not exist in the 
laws of the United Kingdom—as they 
formerly did not exist among those of 
the United States. Precautions against 
conspiracy in electoral matters lie scat- 
tered in that vast folio, our Statute 
Book, and are comparatively unknown. 
I may say that the experience of the 
United States of the Ballot extends from 
1777, but that the system became more 
general in 1800. I am speaking after 
having discussed the matter with Ame- 
nean friends, and after having been in 


the United States, and after having read 
some recent works on the Ballot and on 
the operation of the Caucus published 
in the United States. The history of 
the Ballot in America proves that the 
Caucus is inseparable from the Ballot. 
I will not go into details; but if any 
hon. Gentleman is inclined to dispute 
my assertions, I have here my authorities. 
I have some American books ; but I have 
here two works, Forty Years of American 
Life, by Nicholls (Longmans), and United 
States Constitutional History, by Sterne, 
an American barrister, which latter book 
seems to me very valuable; these are 
recent works published, the latter by 
Cassell, so lately as 1882. In these 
works proof is to be found of the fact 
that the Caucus is inseparable from the 
Ballot, and was one of the elements of 
disturbance that caused the American 
Civil War. Now, this Bill, according 
to the statement of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, is not against corrup- 
tion, but against expensive agency—it 
does not contemplate the Caucus. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, on Monday, 
4th June, said, with regard to this 
Bill— 

‘‘ For his part he should take the side of the 
candidate as against that of the agent.... It 
was to protect themselves from this foolish 
and unnecessary expenditure that this Bill was 
introduced ; it was introduced to guard them- 
selves not only against absolute corruption, but 
against the fact that candidates were being con- 
stantly preyed upon bya class of men who de- 
lighted in elections on account of the money 
they obtained from the candidates.’”’"—(3 Han- 
sard, [279] 1701-2.) 

There cannot be a more terse or distinct 
statement of the objects of the Bill; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seems totally to have neglected the fact 
that a Member of the present Cabinet— 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain)— 
is not only a Member of the Cabinet, 
but is Chief of the Caucus, which has 
its head-quarters at Birmingham. I 
will read a letter published by the right 
hon. Gentleman, descriptive of the opera- 
tion of this organization, which is by no 
means confined to Birmingham, but 
which, he states, has its ramifications in 
nearly 80 constituencies of this country, 
and the House will observe that he 
boasts of the success of the organiza- 
tion. The evil of its effects have been 





proved in the United States. I am per- 
suaded that it will have similarly cor- 
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rupting effects in this country, unless 
something is done to check them. This 
Caucus system seems to prevail in the 
Liberal Party, and my American friends 
assure me that, unless its corruption 
be stayed, it will be positively impos- 
sible for their opponents of that Party 
to avoid adopting it. This I should sin- 
cerely lament. It was out of this system 
that grievous evil grew in the United 
States, until it culminated in and during 
the Civil War, and continued until the 
American Legislature adopted repressive 
measures, of the substance of which my 
Amendment is the embodiment. I would 
not venture to trouble the Committee on 
this subject if I were not speaking from 
more than ordinary information, from 
knowledge obtained by having visited 
America, and by having kept up Ameri- 
can friendships, and from having re- 
ceived up to yesterday information on 
this subject from the other side of the 
Atlantic. One American gentleman was 
sitting with me the other day, and I 
showed him this Bill and told him of 
the operation of the Ballot, to correct 
some of the effects of which the mea- 
sure before the House has nominally 
been introduced. I acquainted him 
also with the existence of the Caucus 
system in this country. I was asking 
him as tu the remedies for the evils of 
the Caucus system adopted in the United 
States, when he observed—‘‘ Why, you 
have put on our old clothes, and now ask 
us to teach you how to darn them.” I 
will now, Sir, read the letter of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain). 
This letter is dated April 10, 1880, im- 
mediately before or immediately after 
the appointment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to a seat in the Cabinet. I 
need not say that in North Warwick- 
shire we read this communication with 
some surprise, and have by no means 
forgotten the substance of it. On the 
18th of April, 1880—during the forma- 
tion of the present Government—this 
letter of the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared as addressed to the editor of Zhe 
Times, headed ‘‘ The Caucus ”’— 


“Sir,—A few days after the Dissolution of 
Parliament it was said by a writer in the Press 
that the elections would test the efficiency of 
the new Democratic machinery, of which Bir. 
mingham is the capital. It may interest your 
readers to learn the result of the experiment. 
Popular representative organizations on the 
Birmingham model, sometimes called the 
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‘Caucus’ by those who have not taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with the details 
of the Birmingham system, exist in 67 of the 
Parliamentary boroughs, in which contests haye 
just taken place. In 60 of these, Liberal seats 
were gained. or retained. In seven only the 
Liberals were defeated ; but in three, at least, of 
these cases a Petition will be presented against 
the Return on the ground of bribery. 

“This remarkable success is a proof that the 
new organization has succeeded in uniting all 
sections of the Party, and it is a conclusive an- 
swer to the fears which some timid Liberals en. 
tertained that the system would be manipulated 
in the interest of particular crotchets. It has, 
on the contrary, deepened and extended the in- 
terest felt in the contest, it has fastened a senso 
of personal responsibility on the electors, and 
it has secured the active support, for the most 
part voluntary and unpaid, of thousands and 
tens of thousands of voters, who have been 
willing to work hard for the candidates in whose 
selection they have for the first time had an in- 
fluential voice. 

‘“*‘ Among other results may be noticed the 
fact that the gentlemen who have commended 
themselves to these popular and somewhat De- 
mocratic committees have been, on the whole, 
more decided in their Liberalism than was 
usually the case with the nominees of the small 
cliques of local politicians whom the new orga- 
nization has superseded. A long purse has not 
been an all-sufficient passport, and the candi. 
dates who are ‘ so thundering eminent for being 
never heard of,’ have been passed over and over 
again in favour of others, who have won their 
spurs in political conflicts, and have given proof 
of steadfastness to their principles, and of ability 
in maintaining them. 

“ The restricted franchise in the counties, and 
the large area of these constituencies, have 
hitherto prevented any considerable extension 
of the plan outside the boroughs. One of these 
difficulties will now shortly be removed; the 
other may be overcome, and I expect that, at 
no distant date, the electors will universally 
demand a preliminary voice in the selection of 
candidates. 

‘¢ Meanwhile, in ten county constituencies in 
which the Caucus has, in spite of all obstacles, 
been already established, and where contests 
have taken place, the Liberals have won seats 
in all; and it may be affirmed that in most of 
these cases there would have been no contest 
but for the energy and determination of the 
new element imported into the councils of the 
Party. 5 

“ Altogether, for good or for evil, the organi- 
zation has now taken firm root in this country, 
and politicians will do well to give it in future 
a less prejudiced attention. 


“T am, Sir, yours obediently, 
“J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
“ Birmingham, April 10th.’ 


I am, in fact, the senior Member for 
Birmingham, which is included in North 
Warwickshire; and I have made it my 
business, without intruding upon the 
privacy—I should say the secrecy—of the 
Caucus, to ascertain, as faras I could, 
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its organization. I find that in England 
the system is precisely the same as in 
America. Not in essentials dissimilar 
from that of the ‘“‘Tammany Ring” 
in New York. There are about 10 
«Jeaders’’—as they call them in the 
United States—and one chief, or auto- 
erat, whom the Americans surname 
“the Boss.’ A Cabinet Minister is 
‘the Boss”? of the English Caucus. I 
observe the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chamberlain) has returned to the 
House, and would inform him that I 
have just read his letter addressed to 
The Times on 10th April, 1880, in which 
he described the Caucus, which has its 
centre in Birmingham, and has extended 
its ramifications to nearly 80 constitu- 
encies. The right hon. Gentleman will, 
I hope, excuse me for not reading that 
letter again, lest I should weary the 
House, and because it has attracted a 
considerable amount of attention in the 
Midland Counties. What, Sir, is the 
agency established by this Caucus? In 
Birmingham it is commonly believed— 
and commonly reported—to consist of 
800 persons. The Attorney General, in 
the Bill before the House, appears to 
contemplate no such agency as this, and 
yet these agents are acting under the 
right hon. Gentleman as their Chief, 
according to a rule of implicit obedience. 
What consideration, if any, they receive 
—for in his letter the right hon. Gen- 
tleman admits that some are paid, al- 
though, for the most part, their services 
are voluntary and unpaid—yet some—I 
know not how many—are paid. The 
right hon. Gentleman is here, however, 
to describe the organization, and, per- 
haps, he will give us some more exact 
description of its rules—if it possesses 
any detailed rules, which I very much 
doubt—seeing that the organization is 
in this country, just as much as in 
America, that of a virtual autocracy. 
This I have ascertained. Well, Sir, as 
Thave said, the clause which I propose 
contains the substance of the provisions ; 
it is the embodiment of the Statutes 
adopted in America since the Civil War 
for the purpose of restraining the action 
of Caucuses. I will presently read an 


extract from the Report of the Legisla- 
ture of New York—which was trans- 
mitted to the American Congress—on 
the subject of the New York Election 
Frauds, in order to show the state of 
disorder and corruption in electoral 
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matters, which the existence of the 
Caucus and of the ‘“ Tammany Ring” 
produced in the Empire State, the ne- 
cessity of restraining which the Ameri- 
can Congress has acknowledged by legis- 
lative action. I will now read the clause 
which I propose to insert in the Bill, 
which has been drawn by an English 
barrister under American advice. I pro- 
pose, after Clause 2, to insert a clause 
against corrupt practices by persons 
combined for the purpose— 

“Tf any persons are combined for the pur- 
pose of promising, and shall promise, directly 
or indirectly, any personal or pecuniary advan- 
tage to any elector or electors on account of his 
or their voting, or abstaining from voting, for 
any designated candidate or candidates; or if 
any persons are combined to cause any elector 
or electors reasonably to expect that he or 
they will avoid any personal disadvantage on 
account of his or their voting or abstaining from 
voting for any designated candidate or candi- 
dates, such persons so combined and so acting 
for the said purpose or purposes shall indivi- 
dually be guilty of a corrupt practice, and shall 
be subject to all penalties relating to such an 
offence.” 


I will not detain the Committee by 
reading the American Statutes directed 
against the Caucus, which they treat as 
a conspiracy ; but I give the Committee 
this assurance—that the clause I pro- 
pose is the embodiment of these laws 
directed against electoral conspiracy, 
under which term the United States Go- 
vernment has learnt to class the Caucus, 
which system has lately been, and for 
the first time, imported into the United 
Kingdom. I may, for the purpose of 
proving to the Committee that I do not 
misrepresent American Statutes, read 
the heading of some of the provisions 
which have been adopted at Washing- 
ton since 1870 to restrict the operations 
of the Caucus. When the American 
Legislature at last became aware that 
this, which was at first a small system of 
interference, chiefly with municipal go- 
vernment and affairs, had, since the 
commencement of the present century, 
grown into a conspiracy, which took a 
largeshare in producing the disorganiza- 
tion which caused the Civil War, for 
this conspiracy had so corrupted that it 
threatened to break up the whole elec- 
toral system of the United States. We 
find the following headings attached to 
certain of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, one dated 3lst May, 
1870—“‘ Intimidating voters by bribery 
or threats;’’ another of the 20th of 
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April, 1871—‘‘ Conspiring to prevent, 
accepting, or holding office under the 
United States,” &c.; another of the 
same date—‘‘ Conspiracy to prevent the 
support of any candidate.” I will not 
detain the Committee by reading more 
of these headings; but will merely 
assure the Committee that my clause 
embodies, not the penalties, which are 
much more severe in the United States, 
but the purport of the American Sta- 
tutes, by which Congress has found it 
necessary to restrain the operations of 
the Caucus. I trust that the Committee 
will forgive my being unwilling to bring 
any accusation against a Member for 
Birmingham, whether he be the right 
hon. Gentleman or another, unless I 
have sufficient grounds for doing so; 
and I am prepared to prove the accusa- 
tion I bring, either in this House or in 
any Court of Law. I turn again to the 
Attorney General, and I appeal to him 
whether the provisions of his Bill are 
such as are calculated to control an 
organization commanding 800 agents— 
for they are nothing but agents—in 
Birmingham alone? I appeal to him 
whether he has considered the effect of 
the extension of this Caucus system.to 
80 other constituencies? I should be 
very loth to see my hon. Friends on 
this side of the House forced to adopt 
any analogous system. I am the senior 
ex-Whipper-in of this House. I know 
the organization of the Carlton Club, 
and I believe I understand the organiza- 
tion of the Reform Club; and I know 
that they are totally different from, 
totally unlike, the organization of the 
Caucus. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade boasts 
of this Caucus system as a new organiza- 
tion in thiscountry. It is not new else- 
where ; for the Congress of the United 
States, the Legislature of that great 
Republic have proved, by their legisla- 
tion, what bitter experience they have 
had of the operation of the Caucus sys- 
tem. Thirty years ago this system was 
growing in the United States. I will 
give to the Committee from Crockett’s 
Your, published about that time, page 
206, a passage, illustrative of the cir- 
cumstances which marked that period of 
the growth of the Caucus. This is the 
description, supposed to be spoken by a 
man who has joined a Caucus :— 


“‘T’ll be a voter, and this is a big character, 
able to shoulder a steamboat, and carry any 





Mr. Newdegate 
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candidate that the Caucus at Baltimore may 
set up against the people. What’s the people 
toa Caucus? Nothing but a dead ague to an 
earthquake.” 

Well, that is plain speaking; but the 
evidence given before Congress jg 
equally plain; the Committee will find 
that it is no imposture, no sham. This 
Caucus organization has proved that 
it acquires the power of controlling 
elections, of carrying its candidates in 
defiance of the real inclination or opi- 
nion of the majority of the constituency 
attacked. It is the deepest system of 
electoral corruption—nay, of fraud—that 
ever was set up; itis more arbitrary 
and more vicious, and in the United 
States, where thoroughly known, it be. 
came thoroughly detested. It has been 
proved in America that the undue in- 
fluence of the Caucus is worse and more 
powerful than any influence that can 
be exercised by large employers of 
labour, or by the landowners—nay, 
than by any money-lender. Mr. Sterne 
writes that this dominating conspiracy 
has been proved in the United States to 
be capable of becoming most arbitrary 
and most effectual, and that in many 
cases it has forced upon the constituen- 
cies representation which the majority 
have thoroughly disliked. The Congress 
of the United States have dealt with this 
system, as I have shown, because it was 
proved to demonstration that it is 
fraught, not only with corruption, but 
also with intimidation; in short, with 
every means that can be used to produce 
misrepresentation of the people. And 
now, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, I will read an extract from a 
Report upon the New York Election 
Frauds received in the third Session of 
the fortieth Congress of the United 
States. This Report shows what the 
work of the Caucus has been in the 
States, but more particularly in the City 
of New York; this finally drew the at- 
tention of the Congress of the United 
States to the subject, and produced the 
enactment of the stringent clauses 
against conspiracy, aimed at effecting 
misrepresentation of the real will of the 
people. The Report says— 

“The State of New York has been prolific in 
election frauds at various times; while Louis- 
iana, Maryland, and other States have presented 
many phases of the same evils. But, appalling 
and startling as these have been in our past 
history, they are all surpassed in some respects 
by those perpetrated in the General Election, 
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in the State, and especially in the City of New 
York, on the 3rd of November, 1868. These 
frauds were the result of a systematio plan of 
;oantic proportions, stealthily pre-arranged and 
boldly executed, not merely by bands of de- 
ded desperadoes, but with the direct sanction, 
approval, or aid of many prominent officials and 
citizens of New York, with the shrewdly-con- 
cealed connivance of others, and almost without 
an effort to discourage or prevent them by any 
of those in whose interest and political Party 
Associations they were successfully executed, 
who could not fail to have cognizance of them, 
and whose duty it was to expose, defeat, and 
punish them. They were aided by an immense 
corrupt and corrupting official patronage and 
power, which not only encouraged, but shielded 
and protected the guilty principals and their 
aiders andabettors. These frauds are so varied 
in character, that they comprehended every 
known crime against the elective franchise. 
They corrupted the administration of justice, 
degraded the judiciary, defeated the execution 
of the laws, subverted, for the time being, in 
New York State, the essential principles of 
popular Government ; robbed the people of the 
creat State of their rightful choice of electors 
of President and Vice President, of a Governor 
and other officers ; disgraced the most populous 
city of the Union, encouraged the enemics of 
Republican Government here and everywhere 
to deride our institutions as a failure, and en- 
dangered the peace of the Republic by an at- 
tempt to defeat the will of the people in the 
choice of their rulers.” 


Tae CHAIRMAN : I have been very 
unwilling to interrupt the hon. Member, 
but he has read very copious extracts 
relating to American affairs ; and I wish 
to call his attention to the fact that, 
looking at the time he has been occupied 
in reading extracts alone, so far as I can 
make a calculation it would take three 
whole working days to dispose of the 
Amendments on the Paper at a similar 
rate of progress. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I thank you, 
Sir Arthur Otway ; I am always grateful 
for advice from the Chair, as I hope 
every Member of the House is. I think 
[have said enough to show what the 
Caucus system has become in the United 
States before it was restrained by law. 
I could show the Committee by refer- 
ence to history how it began, by action 
upon the municipal organization of the 
large cities and States, how it extended 
its evil influence to the electors of the 
legislature, and at last extended to the 
highest officials. I do not wish to ex- 
aggerate thiscomparison. I admit that 


the Constitution of the United States 
Was more open to this conspiracy than 
8s that of the United Kingdom. The 
authors to whom I have referred admit 
this, as do the American friends with 





whom I have conversed upon this sub- 
ject. They all said that since this sys- 
tem has obtained an extensive hold, 
already in this country, if it remains 
unchecked, it must entail the necessity 
upon those assailed—who, in this case, 
are the Conservative Party—the neces- 
sity of adopting some similar organiza- 
tion to counteract the operation of the 
system of conspiracy, which has its 
centre at present in Birmingham. ‘They 
further assert that between the two 
organizations we shall have the worst 
features of electoral corruption very 
soon exhibited, and among these that 
crushing of the independent choice of 
Representatives which has been experi- 
enced in the United States, unless we, 
in some degree, by our legislation adopt 
the precautions against this system of 
conspiracy in electoral affairs, which the 
Congress of the United States has found 
absolutely necessary in order to save the 
representative system of the United 
States. I thank the Committee for having 
allowed me to bring these American ex- 
periences before them. I have done so, 
because I wish to impress upon them 
the force of the observation of my 
friend, that as you have put on the old 
clothes of the United States you must 
learn how todarn them. If you will adopt 
the Ballot and will not restrain the 
Caucus, it seems to me and to the 
American friends whom I have con- 
sulted inevitable that in great measure 
the corrupting influence of this system 
which has been experienced across the 
Atlantic must extend to this country, 
and we shall thus, in all probability, 
sacrifice that free representation of the 
people which, thank God, has for cen-< 
turies existed in the United Kingdom. 


New Clause :— 


(Corrupt practices by persons combined for 
; that purpose.) 

‘“‘Tf any persons are combined for the pur- 
pose of promising, and shall promise, directly 
or indirectly, any personal or pecuniary advan- 
tage to any elector or electors on account of his 
or their voting or abstaining from voting for 
any designated candidate or candidates ; or if 
any persons are combined to cause any elector 
or electors reasonably to expect thathe or they 
will avoid any personal disadvantage on account 
of his or their voting or abstaining from voting 
for any designated candidate or candidates, 
such persons so combined and so acting for the 
said purpose or purposes shall individually be 
guilty of a corrupt practice, and shall be sub- 
ject to all penalties relating to such an offence,"’ 
—(Mr. Newdegate,) 


— brought up, and read the first time. 
[ Nineteenth Night. ] 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow him, he would at 
once deal with his proposal. There were 
66 new clauses now on the Paper before 
the Committee. Therefore, if he dealt 
with each as it arose, shortly, he hoped 
hon. Members proposing them would 
not think that he was treating them or 
their views with discourtesy ; but would 
take it that he only desired to save time. 
He would adopt that system with regard 
to the clause just proposed by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Newdegate). He would 
ask the Committee not to assent to the 
second reading, for the reason that, so 
far as he could judge, there was nothing 
in the clause which was not already the 
law of the land, and they would enact 
over again what was already on the 
Statute Book. The hon. Member told 
them that his Amendment had been 
drawn by American draftsmen. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: No; Iam 
aware some provisions analogous in pur- 
port to that of the clause I propose exist 
in the Statute Book ; but these provi- 
sions are scattered and incomplete ; they 
are deficient, and are not generally un- 
derstood. This clause has been drawn 
by an English draftsman from the 
American text; its purport is complete 
and intelligible. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, then the English 
draftsmen had not had regard, in draw- 
ing up the clause, to what was already 
the law of England. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he would suggest to the 
hon. Gentleman that he should be satis- 
fied with the interesting discussion which 
had taken place, and which had occu- 
pied the Committee for nearly 50 minutes, 
and would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not 
satisfied that the terms of the clause were 
necessary, in order to deal with the offence 
of corrupt practices by persons acting in 
combination, and that there already ex- 
isted some Statute which touched the 
subject, and which explained to the 
public what they had to avoid, he would 
withdraw the clause, and endeavour to 
meet the views of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn, 





Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON moveg 
after Clause 7, to insert the following 
clause :— 

(Soliciting electors to give written promises of 
support to be illegal practice.) 

“No person shall, for the purpose of pro. 
moting or procuring the election of a candidate 
at any election, solicit or induce any elector to 
write or sign any paper or document, directly or 
indirectly, announcing his intention to vote for 
any candidate, or pledging him to vote for any 
candidate, or to refrain from voting. Any per- 
son soliciting or inducing any elector to gj 
any such paper or document shall be guilty of 
an illegal practice.” 

The hon. Member said that certain 
Amendments had been proposed, during 
the discussion of the Bill, with the ob. 
ject of putting a stop to a practice 
strongly objected to by a number of 
electoral reformers—namely, the custom 
of canvassing ; but it was found to be 
impossible to prevent anything like ver- 
bal canvassing. His Amendment was 
directed against what he ventured to 
say was the worst form of canvassing— 
namely, against asking the voter to com- 
mit himself by signing and delivering 
a promise under an implied, if not a 
direct, threat of incurring consequences 
in the event of his refusal. In the case 
of canvassing by word of mouth, if the 
elector wished to avail himself of the 
protection afforded to him by the Ballot 
Act, there were many ways open to him. 
It was always possible for him to return 
an evasive answer, such as—‘‘ We would 
not be found far wrong when the day of 
the election came, or that ‘‘It is all 
right,” or some other answer to the 
same effect. But when he was asked 
to sign a direct pledge to vote for a par- 
ticular candidate, he was canvassed in 
the same manner that a highwayman 
used to canvass his victim—namely, by 
holding a pistol to his head. In the one 
case the man was asked to give his 
money or his life; and, in the other, 
the voter was called upon to give his 
vote or take the consequences ; and he 
understood the request in that sense. 
He believed that this was constantly 
done on both sides; and, therefore, it 
was not necessary to place before the 
Committee the special cases which had 
been brought under his notice. The 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) 
asked a question in regard to a particu- 
lar case which had occurred at an elec 
tion not long ago, and it was stated, in 
the short discussion which ensued, that 
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the practice of sending round circulars 
to be returned signed, conveying a pledge 
or promise of support to a particular 
candidate, had been put in force by both 
sides. The Attorney General said it was 
doubtful whether the practice might not 
be construed into the exercise of un- 
due influence. At all events, it was 
against the spirit of the Ballot Act, 
pecause it compelled a man to say how 
he was going to vote instead of allow- 
ing him to record his vote in secret. 
He (Mr. Samuelson) thought it was 
most undesirable that the practice should 
be allowed to continue, because it was 
not only a costly practice, but a very 
useless one. Hitherto, both parties had 
been in the habit of sowing these notices 
proadcast through the constituency ; and 
if neither was allowed to do so in 
future each would be in the same posi- 
tion, and they would only be deprived 
of that which very often was a mis- 
leading piece of information. Another 

int to which the Amendment was di- 
rected was the unfairness which was 
now practised. It was manifest that it 
was unfair to write to a voter, and ask 
him to sign his name, and give a written 
promise to support a particular candi- 
date at an election, when it was quite 
possible that in the course of a few days 
avery much more desirable candidate 
night be brought out on the same side. 
But if that were to happen, and these 
circulars had been sent out and signed, 
itwould be impossible for any side to 
give a solid vote for a candidate whom 
they might really prefer as more 
thoroughly representing their opinions. 
Then, again, the issuing of these circu- 
lars afforded a ready means of employing 
undue influence, even where it was not 
intended. They were generally issued 
by acentral committee. When a voter 
received a circular, he would scan the 
list of the names of the committee, and 
he would often find upon it the names 
of persons to whom he was bound by 
ties of self-interest, such as the em- 
ployers of labour, landlords, influential 
customers, 6r others who would have an 
indirect influence over him. He knew 
very well that a list of the circulars sent 
out was kept, and that it was narrowly 
scrutinized ; and he knew also that if he 
did not sign the circular presented for 
his signature, his not signing it would 
be taken as equivalent to a declaration of 
his intention to oppose the candidate on 





whose behalf the circulars had been 
sent out. Consequently, he was placed 
in this position:—Even if he agreed 
with the circular, he violated the spirit 
of the Ballot Act, because he declared 
in what way he was going to vote, when 
the intention of the Legislature was that 
the vote should be given in secret. 
Then, if the voter happened to be a 
person of a corrupt disposition, he was 
pledging himself as one of those who 
were ready for their guid pro quo. Then, 
again, if he disagreed with the circular, 
and, nevertheless, found it necessary to 
sign it, he would feel compelled to vote 
against his conscience, and in that way 
would frustrate the intention of the 
Ballot Act and the object of the election, 
because the election was intended to 
ascertain the real feeling of the people, 
and coercion of this kind prevented the 
real feeling of the constituency from 
being ascertained. Then, again, if his 
political feelings were stronger than his 
honesty, the voter would be driven into 
the position of having signed a pledge, 
and then of breaking his word and tell- 
ing alie. Having promised to vote for 
one candidate, he would go to the poll 
and vote for another. If the Amend- 
ment were passed, he did not think it 
would affect the possibility of ascertain- 
ing the opinion of the constituency as 
to the prospects of any given candidate, 
because that could always be done by 
the only legitimate method—namely, 
holding a public meeting, at which the 
qualification of every candidate might 
be discussed, and at which a deputation 
might be appointed to wait upon the 
candidate who appeared to be the choice 
of the constituency as represented in 
such county meeting. Very often a re- 
quisition was sent to induce a candidate 
to stand. But a requisition of that 
kind proved nothing. Many hon. Gen- 
tlemen, who had been induced to stand 
on the promise of support contained in 
a@ requisition, found that they were only 
leading a forlorn hope, and that after 
ali they were defeated. He thought the 
prospects of a candidate could be just 
as well ascertained at a public meeting ; 
and every voter would have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the addresses of the 
candidates, which would either appear 
in the public prints, or be posted in 
various places, or be circulated amongst 
the voters. For these reasons, and be- 
cause he thought it was unnecessary 


[Wineteenth Night. } 
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that these requisitions should be sent 
out, and because he further thought that 
canvassing of this kind tended to defeat 
the spirit of the Ballot Act under which 
elections were now carried on, and be- 
cause it had a demoralizing tendency, 
he begged to move the clause of which 
he had given Notice. 
New Clause :— 
(Soliciting electors to give written promises of 
support to be illegal practice.) 

“No person shall, forthe purpose of promoting 
or procuring the election of a candidate at any 
election, solicit or induce any elector to write 
or sign any paper or document directly or in- 
directly announcing his intention to vote for 
any candidate, or pledging him to vote for 
any candidate, or to refrain from voting. Any 
person soliciting or inducing any elector to sign 
any such paper or document shall be guilty of 
an illegal practice,’’—(Mr. H. B. Samuelson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clauso be read a second 
time.” 


Cartan MAXWELL- HERON 
wished that he could impress upon the 
Committee the value which such a 
clause as this would have been to an 
individual like himself at the last Gene- 
ral Election, and, he believed, generally 
to candidates who contested county con- 
stituencies in the Liberal interest. He 
said the Liberal interest, because it was 
well known that-the influence which 
greatly preponderated in the counties 
was that of the Party whose opinions 
were influenced by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Now, what was 
it that happened in the election which 
he was fortunate enough to win? Cards 
were sent round to nearly every elector 
to this effect: —‘‘If you intend to vote 
for Mr. Murray Stewart be good enough 
to sign the enclosed card and return to 
me.” Those circulars were sent, in some 
cases, by the law agent of the Conserva- 
tive candidate, and in others by his 
political agent. What was the conse- 
quence? The tenant farmer who held 
his farm under a Conservative, or, for 
that matter, under a Liberal, because 
the effect would be the same by which- 
ever Party the practice was adopted— 
the tenant farmer who did not wish to 
declare his politics, but desired to keep 
his political opinions secret, and to go 
to the poll unbiassed by anything that 
might be brought to bear upon him, 
found himself placed in a difficult posi- 


Mr. H. B. Samuelson 
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tion ; because what would the effect be 
if he signed the card? In some jp. 
stances he would have to tell a false. 
hood if he intended to go to the poll 
and vote according to his political Views 
But what was the effect if he did no 
sign the card? The effect in that casy 
was that he became a marked man. fy 
was immediately known to all the agents 
whether Liberal or Conservative, who 
attempted to use this evil influence, as 
being a man likely to entertain opinions 
that were not in consonance with theirs, 
What was the other alternative? If he 
did not sign the card and stayed away 
from the poll altogether he affected the 
fortunesot hisown Party. Atthelastelec. 
tion in thecounty which hehad the honow 
to represent, it was quite certain that 
more than 200 tenant farmers abstained 
from going to the poll, because they 
would not vote against their consciences, 
and they would not sign a card calling 
on them to vote against their principles, 
Nevertheless, by the course they pur. 
sued, they made it patent to the world 
what their opinions were. He knew 
that there were Associations in the coun- 
ties which were supposed to look after 
the interests of the electors ; but what 
was the use of an Association in a county 
like his, where four-fifths of the land be- 
longed to the Conservatives? He hoped 
the Committee would seriously consider 
the Amendment; and he wished to im- 
press upon the Attorney General this fact 
—that a Member like himself (Captain 
Maxwell-Heron), who had fought the 
battle against very long odds in a county 
constituency, ought to be secured by 
every means which could be devised for 
guarding his interests and those of the 
constituency. He was afraid, if this 
Amendment were not passed, it was very 
possible that more than one hon. Men- 
ber who now represented a Scotch county 
would not be seen in that House again 
after the next General Election. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was much in- 
clined to accept the last argument of the 
hon. Member as conclusive. The prac- 
tice of sending out circulars, asking per- 
sons to vote for a particular candidate, 
was undoubtedly very objectionable, be- 
cause it was contrary to the spirit of the 
Ballot Act, and resulted, in many cases, 
in the violation of expressed promises. 
Nor was the question one which affected 
one Party more than another. It was4 
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ractice which was resorted to by both 

arties, in many instances, either for the 

urpose of sending out passes on the 
railway or for other purposes. But the 
clause, as it stood at present, would have 
the effect of causing a candidate, whose 
agent committed an offence against it, 
to lose his seat. He sympathized with 
the object of the hon. Member ; but he 
feared that the Amendment would not 
be effectual in causing a discontinuance 
of this objectionable practice, and he 
should be very unwilling to extend the 
list of the penalties under the Act, ex- 
cept in cases where it was absolutely 
necessary. His hon. Friend would see 
that the clause, as it was now drawn, 
imposed a heavy penalty. It provided 
that— 
‘ «No person shall, for the purpose of pro- 
moting or procuring the election of a candidate 
at any election, solicit or induce any elector to 
write or sign any paper or document directly 
or indirectly announcing his intention to vote 
for any candidate, or pledging him to vote for 
any candidate, or to refrain from voting. Any 
person soliciting or inducing any elector to sign 
any such paper or document shall be guilty of 
an illegal practice.” 
Under the clause, if the chairman of an 
election committee or the law agent of 
the candidate endeavoured to ascertain 
from a voter how he was going to vote, 
the candidate might lose his seat. No 
doubt, that difficulty might be avoided 
by altering the wording of the clause, 
and he should be very glad to assist his 
hon. Friend if he could see that any 
good result was likely to be obtained by 
passing the clause; but the whole mat- 
ter was one of considerable difficulty. 
Under the clause, if an agent went round 
from door to door and said to a voter— 
“How are you going to vote? Let me 
put your statement down in my book ;” 
and if he wrote down how the voter 
intended to vote, the clause would not 
touch the act of that person; and an 
agent might go round from door to door 
and take the promise from the voter’s 
lips as to the manner in which he was 
going to vote, and communicate that 
promise to a committee or anybody else. 
He entirely sympathized with the spirit 
of the clause, and he thought the prac- 
tice ought to be discontinued, and he 
should like to see that object effected ; 


but the question altogether was one of 


great difficulty, and he did not see how 
it was to be dealt with effectually by the 
present clause. He was sorry, in one 
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sense, that he could not accept the 
clause; but, certainly, as it stood, it 
went much too far, and it was so framed 
that if any person at an election were to 
write to another, saying—‘‘ Let me know 
how you are going to vote,” that simple 
act might cause a candidate to lose his 
seat. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, the objections 
raised to the clause by the Attorney 
General were of a two-fold character. 
The first was, that the act of the agent 
would unseat the candidate. He thought 
that difficulty would be obviated if his 
hon. Friend the Member for Frome (Mr. 
H. B. Samuelson) inserted words at 
the end of the clause to provide that 
the offence should not be an illegal 
practice, but an offence against the 
Ballot Act. That would get rid of one 
difficulty suggested by the Attorney 
General. The second objection raised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
one partly of drafting, and one partly in- 
herent in the clause—namely, that in the 
wording of the clause, as drafted, any 
one person asking another person in the 
most bond fide manner how he was going 
to vote would be guilty of an —. 
Now, he (Mr. Reid) thought it was im- 
possible, by any mode they could adopt 
in the drafting of the clause, to meet 
that difficulty in any way. It would be 
impossible to draw the clause in such a 
way as to be effectual, and, at the same 
time, not to be open to that objection ; 
but he would suggest to the Attorney 
General that if a fine were imposed— 
say a penalty of £50—a person could be 
prosecuted under the clause, and if it 
was proved to be a minor offence the 
small amount of the fine imposed, as the 
Attorney General had pointed out in an- 
other case a short time ago, the imposi- 
tion of a fine of a farthing for instance, 
would not injure the man either in the 
eyes of the constituency or in the eyes of 
the world. 

Mr. EDWARD. CLARKE said, he 
hoped the Attorney General would stand 
firm in the resolution he had come to 
with regard to this clause, which, upon 
examination, he (Mr. E. Clarke) consi- 
dered to be the climax of absurdity. He 
did not see how it would be possible, by 
the imposition of a small fine, to remove 
the hardship, because it was not the 
smallness of the fine which inflicted the 
hardship, but the absurdity of imposing 
any penalty at all. He asked the At- 
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torney General to examine the clause 
and see what itsuggested. If the clause 
were carried, it would be illegal to get 
up a Petition asking any man to stand 
for a constituency. They could not ask 
a person to sign an invitation to a man 
to stand for a constituency because they 
would be thereby, either directly or in- 
directly, promising their votes. Then, 
again, if a man wrote to a friend in a par- 
ticular constituency, and said—‘‘ In the 
event of my standing for your borough, 
will you support me and give me your 
influence?” he would render himself 
liable to prosecution. The only meaning 
or object of the clause was to preserve 
that precious liberty of lying which ap- 
peared to be the great merit of the Ballot 
Act. They had now a Member of Parlia- 
ment standing up in the House to pro- 
pose this clause, and, at the same time, 
describing what an elector might do in 
the way of promising a vote and then 
evading the performance of his promise. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON : Not what 
a voter might do, but what a voter 
actually does now. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
hon. Member suggested that an evasive 
answer would be given. ‘‘Oh!”’ said 
the voter, ‘‘I shall not be found far off; 
you will find me all right ;’’ the meaning 
being, at that very time, that he did not 
intend to keep the promise he was pre- 
tending to give. It was in order to 
secure to the elector the enjoyment of 
such a right that the Committee were 
asked to insert this clause in an Act of 
Parliament. The Attorney General said 
that he sympathized with the spirit of 
the Amendment, and that he would be 
glad to do something to prevent the 
practice complained of. Now, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had already done 
something, and the Bill would doa great 
deal to prevent the practice of sending 
out these circulars. The limitation of 
the election expenses in the Bill would 
check the expenditure of money upon 
many things that were of doubtful 
value. His own belief was that these 
circulars were of very doubtful value 
indeed; and an experienced election 
agent, when he found that he was 
limited to the expenditure of a particular 
sum of money, would feel himself bound 
to employ that sum in the best way pos- 
sible for the purposes of the election, 
and he would be unwilling to lay it out in 
the issue of circulars of this description. 


Hr. Edward Clarke 
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But to make an ordinary, proper, anj 
natural incident of an election—namely 
the writing to a man for his support, ad 
offence or an illegal practice was ap. 
proaching as nearly as possible to the 
region of absurdity. He presumed that 
in future ideal elections there would be 
a time when it would be a criminal 
offence to speak of politics at all. The 
moment an election was announced, g 
candidate would be entitled to put up 
his name and to spend a particular sum 
of money; but neither he nor his friends 
must do anything to gain the support of 
anybody else. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not concur in the views expressed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman Opposite, 
The object of the clause was to protect 
the voter who desired, under the Ballot 
Act, to record his vote in secret. He 
did not, however, approve of the word- 
ing of the Amendment, and he thought 
it might be considerably modified. Cer. 
tainly the words ‘‘ write or” ought to 
be omitted from the clause, because it 
would cover a letter that might be sent 
from one friend to another in ordinary 
correspondence asking for information 
with regard to the election. The prin- 
cipal evil, however, against which the 
clause was directed, was the sending 
out of circulars to every elector en- 
closing a stamped envelope for a reply, 
and calling upon them to state whether 
they would or would not vote for So-and- 
so. He himself had votes in more than 
one constituency, and at the last elec. 
tion he received a considerable number 
of these circulars. Now, he did not put 
the circulars he received into the waste- 
paper basket ; but he always sent them 
back again with nothing in them. The 
evil involved in this practice was the 
evil of intimidation. A list was made 
of tenants or other persons likely to 
be influenced, and to those persons 
these circulars were sent, and as the 
replies came back, the answers were 
recorded against the respective names. 
If there was no reply, the voter was 
treated as being adverse, and was dealt 
with accordingly, and they had received 
the testimony of a gentleman of con- 
siderable experience in a constituency 
where this system was brought into play 
as to how it worked at the last General 
Election. Practically, the result of the 
system was this—If a man was to tell 
the truth, they deprived him of the pro- 
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tection of the Ballot, and if a man was 
to have the protection of the Ballot, 
then they compelled him to tell a false- 
hood. He thought the House ought 
not to be deterred from grappling with 
what was an acknowledged evil, and an 
evil affecting both sides. He: trusted 
the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. H. B. 
Samuelson) would go to a Division and 
test whether the Committee was genu- 
inely determined to support the Ballot 
Act or not. If they divided upon the 
second reading of the clause, they would 
not be committed to its wording, and 
it would be open for them to amend 
it when it came to be considered in Com- 
mittee. For instance, he thought it 
would be necessary to impose a different 
penalty, and not to make the offence an 
illegal practice. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he en- 
tirely differed from hon. Members on the 
other side of the House who talked 
about the spirit of the Ballot Act. He 
was a Member of the House when the 
Ballot Act was passed under the charge 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
and it was intended to give those who 
desired to vote secretly the protection 
of the Ballot. But it was never in- 
tended that those who desired to vote 
openly should not be able to go up to 
the poll with their orange or. blue 
rosettes, freely displaying their colours, 
and declaring the way in which they in- 
tended to vote. Whenever he (Mr. T. 
Collins) went to the polling booth to 
vote, he invariably said—‘‘ Give me a 

aper. I want to vote for So-and-so.” 

e recollected on one occasion, when he 
did so, at the Castle of Leicester, that a 
policeman told him it was illegal; but 
his reply was—‘‘ I have a perfect right 
to say how I intend to vote, but you 
have no right to tell anybody.” If he 
desired to vote for Mr. Holden and Sir 
Matthew Wilson in his own county, was 
he, as an independent Englishman, to 
be told that he should not go to the poll 
and show his colours, and declare how 
he was going to vote? The Ballot was 
meant to protect those who wished to 
givo their votes in secret, and not the 
ordinary Englishman who desired to 
vote openly. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
said that whenever he received a circular 
asking how he was going to vote, he 
sent it back without a reply. Now, 
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he (Mr. T. Collins) did not follow 
the plan of the hon. Gentleman; but he 
invariably gave all the information he 
vould. His vote was solicited on behalf 
of the hon. Member for the Eastern 
Division of the county of York, and he 
at once filled up the card and returned 
it with an intimation that he certainly 
did not intend to vote for him. He did 
not see why the hon. Member should 
have been deprived of that information, 
and he certainly should not have thought 
of sending back the card in a rude and 
insolent way, without even the courtesy 
of enclosing it in a stamped envelope. 
If hon. Members’ opposite thought that 
that was the best way of treating the 
people whom they met on equal terms 
in social life he (Mr. T. Collins) did not, 
and he always gave information freely 
both to his opponents and his friends. 
At the same time, he did not think it 
was of much value. He did not think 
the card was worth the frank; but he 
presumed the practice was followed with 
the view of gaining general information. 
It was an entire mistake to suppose that 
these cards were sent out with the view 
of marking the list of voters, and of 
intimidating A, B, or C. Hon. Members 
knew that the wage class were quite as 
independent as their masters, and the 
tenant farmers were even more inde- 
pendent of their landlords in these days 
of depressed agriculture than the land- 
lords were of them. The landlords 
were only too glad to get their tenants 
to stay upon the land; and, therefore, it 
was idle to talk about the spirit of the 
Ballot Act and to pass a stringent law 
of this kind, which would even go the 
length, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) had pointed 
out, of preventing a man from signing 
a requisition to a candidate to stand for 
a constituency, because, by so doing, he 
would be violating the spirit of the 
Ballot Act in declaring beforehand that 
he intended to vote for a particular can- 
didate. It was simply ridiculous and 
unwarrantable to say that an indepen- 
dent man should not sign a requisition 
intimating that he would do his best 
to return a particular person; and he 
was satisfied that it woull be utterly 
impossible to gag Englishmen by a 
clause of this kind. 
Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that his own recollections of the 
Election of 1880 would probably have 
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led him at first sight to feel rather in- 
clined to look with favour upon any pro- 
posal which would put a stop to a prac- 
tice which in his own county virtually 
led to a contest, and which required him 
to incur a considerable expenditure. 
His opponents sent out cards to various 
electors asking whether So-and-so ought 
to stand in opposition to himself and his 
Colleague for a seat which had never 
been contested before, and such a large 
nutnber of persons signed the requisition 
to the gentleman in question that} he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had the 
pleasure of a contest, and his opponent 
was very much astonished to find after- 
wards that not nearly so large a number 
of people supported his candidature as 
those who had asked him to stand. 
After what had fallen from his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General he 
hardly thought they ought to go on dis- 
cussing the clause. His hon. and learned 
Friend had stated that with all his sym- 
pathy for the object which the hon. 

ember for Frome (Mr. H. Samuelson) 
had in view, he was unable to find the 
means of carrying it out. Under those 
circumstances, after a statement of that 
sort had been made by the Attorney 
General, the Committee, at all events, 
ought to go to a Division upon the mat- 
ter, instead of discussing a proposition 
which the hon. and learned Member 
in charge of the Bill would not take 
upon himself the responsibility of sup- 
porting. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
just as strongly opposed to these circulars 
as the hon. Member for Frome (Mr. H. 
B. Samueison). At the last General 
Election he received a circular asking 
him to vote for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. 4H. Smith). It enclosed a stamped 
envelope, and requested him to send a 
reply back. Well, he sent back no an- 
swer at all; but he simply impounded 
the stamp, and so made a penny by the 
transaction. The Committee had been 
told by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
that the clause was unworkable as it 
stood. It seemed to him (Mr. Labou- 
chere) that they ought not to pass the 
second reading of a clause which was 
unworkable, merely on the chance of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Frome (Mr. 
H. B. Samuelson) being able to convert 
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better to look at the clause as it stood, 
and as it was submitted by his hon, 
Friend who moved it. It was admitted 
to be unworkable. [Mr. H. B. Sauver. 
son: No.] At all events, it was so ad. 
mitted by the hon. Member for Wol. 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), and he 
had not heard anybody deny it except 
the Proposer of the clause, who contended 
that it was workable. With all his 
anxiety to get rid of this practice of 
sending out circulars, he found himself 
unable, on this occasion, to support the 
proposal of his hon. Friend. 
Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINOK said, 
he did not see why the discussion ought 
to be cut short. If it was undesirable, 
it was one which had emanated from an 
hon. Member below the Gangway, who 
had now, for the second time, raised this 
peint; and if the Attorney General felt 
inclined to complain, he could only cry 
out—‘‘ Save me from my friends!” Per- 
sonally, he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
was not at all sorry to see the question 
started again, because it showed what 
was the animus of the false Liberals of 
the House. They were all in favour of 
these restrictions upon liberty, and it 
was upon that ground that the hon. 
Member had brought forward a clause 
which was so objectionable in every 
point of view. He was quite able to 
confirm the statement of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Knaresborough (Mr. T. 
Collins) with regard to the Ballot Act. 
No such principle was pronounced on 
the Treasury Bench at the time the 
Ballot Act was before the House, as 
that it was once and for ever to prohibit 
a man for stating what his political opi- 
nions were, either at the polling booth 
or anywhere else. Some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were sometimes said to 
belong to the Whig Party. He did not 
know whether that was so or not, or 
whether there was any Whig Party at 
all; but if they wished to ascertain the 
views of that Party, they ought to con- 
sult the! opinion of Lord Russell, who, 
upon the occasion of the passing of the 
Ballot Act, maintained in ‘another 
place”? that the Ballot was only in- 
tended to give security to the voter, and 
to do away with the possibility of in- 
timidating him without depriving him 
of his liberty. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
said this clause would be valuable in re- 


it into a workable clause, and it was | lieving the voter from intimidation ; but 
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he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had never 
heard of any case of intimidation at all. 
He concurred with hon. Members on 
that side of the House that the Bill was 
full of ridiculously small things, and that 
itconstituted traps and pitfalls for honest 
men. If the theory of the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
were carried into effect, what would be 
the state of things established ? Nothing 
else than a second Spanish Inquisition 
affecting the hon. Member’s own deno- 
mination, and, perhaps, converting the 
hon. Member himself into another ‘“‘ Tor- 
quemada.” The idea was to prevent 
a person from giving free expression to 
his opinions. If that principle was to be 
adopted, what would become of the great 
Birmingham Caucus and its proceedings? 
He had read in the newspapers that, at 
the time of the last Election, circulars 
were sent round to all the voters direct- 
ing each individual how he was to vote, 
in order to get rid of the minority repre- 
sentation. In point of fact, the Leaders 
of the Caucus put their heads together, 
and devised a plan how every elector 
was to vote, and then sent out circulars 
saying—‘‘ The Caucus don’t know how 
you are going to vote; but you must vote 
as you are told.”’ Therefore, Birming- 
ham might be another instance, and 
the junior Member for that borough 
might be made a second “ Torque- 
mada.” They had heard a great deal 
about balloting in the Reform Club. In 
that great Institution did the Liberal 
Party practise what they preached now ? 
Did they never announce how they were 
going to vote, or canvass for votes? If 
so-called Liberals had any regard for 
liberty, they ought to vote against the 
clause, and denounce altogether the doc- 
trine advanced by the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. B. Samuelson). 

Mr. LEWIS said, he wished to draw 
the attention of the Committee to this 
fact—that, according to the terms of the 
clause as it stood, a request to an elector 
to sign a nomination paper might ac- 
tually be an illegal practice. People 
talked about the spirit of the Ballot Act 
as if the Ballot Act was to put an ex- 
tinguisher upon every elector, and not 
allow him to be seen or heard at an 
election. He wanted to know whe- 
ther, if he, at the next Election, were to 
write to 10 chosen friends asking them 
to honour him by proposing and support- 
ing his nomination—and, probably, he 
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should select some of his most valued 
friends and leading supporters—would he 
fall under the tender mercies of the hon. 
Member for Frome (Mr. H. B. Samuel- 
son), and be guilty of an illegal prac- 
tice? If so, he presumed that hard 
labour would scarcely be a sufficient 
punishment for the offence. This extra- 
ordinary clause only foreshadowed the 
eagerness with which hon. Members op- 
posite were pursuing a phantom. They 
did not perceive the consequences which 
might even accrue to themselves ; but, 
hand over hand, they went to show 
their desire for purity of election. They 
stopped at nothing, and they were ready 
to carry out their extraordinary ideas, 
even to the extent of preventing a can- 
didate from being nominated at all. 
Now, he was not one of that foolish 
class who desired to prevent himself 
from being nominated; and he could 
not agree with the course recommended 
by the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that, disagreeing 
with the penalty, and also with the 
sense of the clause, they ought, never- 
theless, to pass the second reading of it, 
with a hope of modifying it afterwards. 
He did not think the Committee ought 
to go through the form of stultifying 
themselves by even giving the clause a 
second reading. He should like to learn 
from the Attorney General whether, in 
his view, the signing of a nomination 
paper would, under the clause, be an 
illegal practice ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS begged to 
inform the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) what, no doubt, the 
hon. Member very well knew himself— 
that the nomination paper contained no 
promise to vote whatever. Yet that was 
the only important objection which had 
been advanced against the clause. The 
nomination paper simply nominated a 
person as candidate; and the clause 
dealt with a written promise to vote for 
a candidate after he had become a can- 
didate. It had nothing whatever to do 
with the nomination of acandidate. He 
trusted that the Attorney General would 
accept theclause, which could be amended 
in Committee, as far as the punishment 
of illegal practices, and so forth, were 
concerned. The Bill scarcely contained 
any better provision in the direction of 
checking undue influence, which was a 
much more potent illegal practice by 
means of these cards and circulars than 
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hon. Members had any idea of. Many of , to the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Jesse 
the poorer class of voters, when they had | Collings) for candidly supplying them 
signed these cards,.really thought they | with information as to the nature of the 
had as good as voted, and never went | political morality of the Birmingham 


back from the promise they had given. 
No subsequent argument could be 
brought to bear upon them. He had 
known such instances himself; and he 
had been told more than once by an 
elector—‘‘ I have already promised, and 
I have, therefore, as good as voted.” 
Consequently, this was a case of undue 
pressure and undue influence brought 
to bear upon the voter, which practically 
defeated the intention of the Ballot Act; 
and he therefore trusted that the Attor- 
ney General would accept the clause. 
Mr. WALTER said, he was one of 
those who felt strongly about the issue 
of the cards which formed the subject of 
the Amendment; but he thought that 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Frome (Mr. H. B. Samuelson) went 
somewhat too far. The cases stated by 
the hon. Member were cases which 
really went against canvassing alto- 
gether — there could be no question 
about that. The Attorney General, and 
all others who had had much to do with 
_elections, knew very well that it was 
perfectly easy for the election agents, or 
the friends of a candidate, to go about 
talking to the people and saying—“ Will 
you allow me to put your name down on 
my list as a person who is likely to vote 
for my candidate ?’”’ Well, he did not see 
how they were to preyent that. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member would 
not do it. He thought there was a 
great deal to be said against all forms 
of canvassing. Canvassing was un- 
questionably contrary to the strict spirit 
of the Ballot Act if they construed it 


Caucus. It now appeared that there 
was nothing to bind a man who signed 


his name to a nomination paper to vote 


for the person nominated. No doubt, 


‘the signing of the nomination paper 
| was not an actual promise to vote; but 





nobody would for a moment imagine 
that the man who signed a nomination 
paper was not morally bound to vote for 
the candidate on whose behalf he did go, 
So far as a promise could be given, it 
was certainly given in such a case. But 
this clause went much further, and if a 
candidate were to write to a gentleman, 
and ask him to be one of his committee, 
and if the gentleman answered the letter, 
thereby putting his name to a piece of 
paper, promising to support a particular 
candidate, he would incur a penalty, 
He thought that would be carrying 
legislation to an absurdity ; and he was 
quite sure the hon. Member for Frome 
(Mr. H. B. Samuelson), if he considered 
the true meaning and result of the 
clause, would not take the trouble of 
asking the Committee to discuss it, 
much less of calling upon them to divide 
upon it. 

Mr. H. B. SAMUELSON remarked, 
that anything that had been said on the 
other side of the House did not lead 
him to suppose that he ought not to 
divide upon the clause, because, es- 
pecially after what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) had stated, he was of opinion that 
the clause was susceptible of improve- 
ment. No doubt, the same remark ap- 
plied to the Bill itself, and especially to 


literally, and ever since the Ballot Act! the condition in which it was first pre- 


was passed he had never asked a poor | sented to the Committee. 
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man to vote for him. In point of fact, | never to vote for a clause because it 
he had made it a rule to refrain from | was capable of amendment, then it would 
doing so. Whenever he had to deal with | be almost impossible to vote for any Bill 
an elector whom he thought he could | that was introduced, and especially for 


not entirely depend upon, he had re- 
frained from asking the man directly 
for his vote. He did not like to ask a 
man to make a promise which he might 
be exposed to the temptation of not 
performing. At the same time, he did 
think that the Committee should make 
the offence a penal one, and punish it as 
an illegal practice. He was certainly 
not prepared to go that length. 
CotonEL MAKINS said, he thought 
that the Committee ought to be obliged 


Mr, Jesse Collings 


| 





the present Bill, which was full of 
clauses that had been altered. There- 
fore, on that ground, it was not de- 
sirable that he should refrain from 
pressing the second reading of the 
clause ; but, if it were read a second time, 
he would willingly accept an Amend- 
ment rendering the offender liable only 
to a small fine instead of being punish- 
able for committing an illegal practice. 
Many of the points which had been 
raised in opposition to the clause would 
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not come under the clause at all. The 
only thing which would be made an 
offence was the offence of sending out 
circulars to be returned signed, contain- 
ing a promise to vote for a particular 
candidate. Of course, if a requisition 
were lying at a particular place for 
signature, any voter might go there 
and sign it, and would. not render him- 
self liable to punishment. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 47% 
Noes 230: Majority 183.—(Div. List, 
No. 195.) 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, as he 
understood it, the object of this Bill was 
to promote, first of all, economy, and, 
secondly, to prevent undue influenco; 
but he did not find in the Bill any 
power of restricting the particular matter 
with which the Amendment he was about 
to propose dealt. It was quite within 
the power of any friend of a candidate 
to expend money in advertising and 
placarding walls, and there was nothing 
in the Bill to touch that. He therefore 
begged to move the new clause which 
stood in his name. 


New Clause— 


(Restriction on publications during time of 
elections.) 


“Tf any person who between the issue of the 
writ and the close of the poll shall print, pub- 
lish, issue, post up, or exhibit, in any news- 


paper, pamphlet, or letter, or in or upon any | 


building, or on any wall, hoarding, vacant 
space, or public place, any bill, poster, carica- 


- 5 ;. | 22Y pa 
ture, or print, having reference to the candi- | money, or for any other corrupt consideration, 


the candidate, list of committee, or advertise- wd is so induced or procured as aforesaid, shall 


date or the election, other than the address of 


ment of the place and date of meetings, shall be 
guilty of an illegal practice. 

“This Clause shall be read and construed 
with the forty-fourth and forty-fifth Victoria, 
chapter sixty, section two,” — (Mr. Tatton 
Egerton,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed,’ 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the effect of this 
provision would be that if any editor of 
a newspaper wrote a leading article in 
favour of a candidate he would come 
within the Act. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON pointed 
out that it was provided that— 


“This Clause shall be read and con 


strued with the forty-fourth and forty-fifth 
Victoria, chapter sixty, section two,” 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
| Henry James) replied, that that was 
the Libel Act. Under this clause re- 
porting a candidate’s speech might be 
held to be an illegal practice. As to the 
question of caricatures, there was an 
Amendment on the Paper by the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin.. He hoped the hon. 
Member would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had to 
propose a new clause which he believed 
would meet with universal assent. Hon. 
Members knew that there were some 
people with tyrannicalinstincts who came 
forward merely to advertise themselves, 
and without the slightest intention of 
standing. They came forward, and then 
said if the other candidate would pay 
their expenses they would retire, and 
having spent, perhaps, £20, they seemed 
to think they had spent £200. Candi- 
dates were frequently blackmailed in 
‘that way. He had gathered from the 
Attorney General that he would accept 
the principle of this clause, but would 
make some alteration in it. He did not 
care about the wording, but he wished 
to prevent this practice. 


New Clause— 

(Corrupt withdrawal from a candidature.) 

‘* Any person who corruptly induces or pro- 
cures any other person to withdraw from a 
candidature for any election in consideration of 
yment, or promise to pay any sum of 





be guilty of an illegal practice; and any person 
or persons who aid, abet, or counsel such act, 
shall also be guilty of an illegal practice,”— 
(Mr. Labouchere,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sirk R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
that something of this kind was neces- 
sary. He did not approve of the exact 
words of the clause; but they might, 
perhaps, be reconsidered, and the Go- 
vernment might bring up a new clause. 
He thought it was doubtful whether 
this should be made an illegal practice 
affecting the candidate’s seat, but should 





| rather be an illegal payment. 
Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
| Farrer Herscuett) said, he quite took 


[Nineteenth Night.) 
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the view of the hon. and right hon. | fessing the same politics. He suggested 
Members; but this could only be an_ that, as they had entered into the candi. 


illegal payment if done by the election 
agent. He had a clause drafted to carry 


| 


dature in good faith, they should appoint 
certain gentlemen to go through the 


out this idea, which he would move if| canvass books, and that their decision 
the hon. Member would withdraw his | should beconformed to by both the candi- 


Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

New Clause— 

‘¢ Any person who induces or procures by any 
other person the withdrawal of a candidate at 
an election in consideration of a payment or a 
promise of payment shall be guilty of an illegal 
payment; and any person employed in pur- 
suance of such procuring shall be guilty of an 
illegal payment,”—(The Solicitor General,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked whe- 
ther any awkwardness would arise in a 
case in which two persons were of the 
same politics and there was no corrupt 
action? He did not say that rewards 
were actually offered by the Leaders of 
Parties to induce one candidate to with- 
draw; but he could conceive circum- 
stances under which such a withdrawal 
might come within this clause. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he thought there 
was something in that view. Very often 
gentlemen who had been candidates, 
and had been induced to withdraw, got 
some reward afterwards. There were 
cases in which gentlemen had been 
created Baronets ; and such cases would 
come under this clause, because there 
would have been some inducement held 
out in the shape of some reward. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS suggested 
that it would be well to defer this clause 
in order that it might be seen in print. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had no objection 
to bring it up later—on the Report. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he objected 
to the matter being deferred to the Re- 
port. This was a matter with which 
many Members were practically ac- 
quainted, and he thought it would be 
much better to deal with it at once, 
although he agreed that it would be 
much more convenient to have the pro- 
posed wordsin print. The question men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A.J. Balfour) had come within his 
own personal knowledge. On one occa- 
sion he was called upon to endeavour 
to settle certain differences which had 
arisen between two rival candidates pro- 


The Solicitor General 


| 


| 
| 


| 


dates, and that the candidate who with. 
drew should have all his bond fide ox. 
penses defrayed by the other candidate 
who, in the opinion of the arbitrator, 
had the greatest number of promises, 
That was a perfectly bond fide arrange. 


/ ment, which he felt he was quite justified 





in suggesting, although it was not carried 
out, and the arbitrament of the poll was 
resorted to; but so far as the suggested 
words of the Attorney General were 
capable of being judged at a moment’s 
notice, it would almost appear as if such 
a legitimate proceeding as that just 
described would be deemed an illegal 
or corrupt practice. He thought that, 
perhaps, the words ‘‘ corruptly paid” 
might be introduced; but he hoped the 
Government would endeavour to deal 
with the matter in some reasonable and 
practical way if it was deferred. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the instance given 
by the right hon. Gentleman would not 
come under the clause. He would make 
a proposal on the Report. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked whether 
a payment of money to meet the ex- 
penses of a candidate up to the moment 
of withdrawal would come under the 
maximum scale ? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought a candidate should not be al- 
lowed to buy out a rival by paying his 
expenses. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said the Com- 
mittee would remember that the question 
of providing an appeal from the finding 
of Election Commissioners had been dis- 
cussed, and he should not revive the 
question; but he wished to know whe- 
ther the Government would deal with 
that subject in this Bill? He quite ad- 
mitted that the terms of the clause he 
should propose might not be complete ; 
but he had put the Motion down in 
general terms, in order that the Govern- 
ment might say whether they would put 
something of the sort into the Bill. 

New Clause— 

(Right of appeal from Election Commissioners.) 


‘Every person who, after the commencement 
of this Act, is reported by any Election Com- 
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missioners to have been guilty of any corrupt or 
illegal practices, shall have the right of appeal 
to the High Court of Justice, and every such 
appeal shall be tried by two of the Judges on 
the rotaof Election Judges,”— (Mr. E. Stanhope,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hexry James) said, he was desirous of 
having some sort of appeal; and he 
would consider whether the Judges 
would not form the best Court of Ap- 
eal. They could not expect Royal 
Fomnissionses to submit to a minor 
Court. Before speaking definitely on 
this matter, he wished to confer with 
the Lord Chancellor; and if the Motion 
were withdrawn, he should hope to be 
able to do something in the matter. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
had a clause to propose with reference 
to the proposal to send Commissioners 
down before the actual trial of an Elec- 
tion Petition to inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances of the election which was 
challenged. His view was that corrupt 
practices must be prevented, not by im- 
posing extreme penalties, but rather by 
making discovery almost certain. At 
present, the procedure of an Election 
Petition was certainly not in favour of 
discovery. The candidate seeking to 
oust the Member was anxious to put 
forward just so much as was necessary 
for his case, and no more; and it 
was the object of both parties to keep 
out of view, as much as possible, the 
corrupt practices which had occurred, 
and which might lead to a Commission 
being issued. The Judges were per- 
fectly helpless, for they had no means 
of exercising an independent authority, 
or making independent inquiries. They 
could simply act on the information given 
by the two parties, and that was, gene- 
rally, as scanty as possible, in order just 
to serve the purpose of the Petition. 
He believed that was a great hindrance 
to detection and punishment of corrupt 
practices. The Committee had done 
something to deal with the cost of Peti- 
tions by a new clause, which they had 
adopted, providing that such costs should 
be taxed ; but it was difficult to see what 
the exact effect of that would be. It 
might only make the institution of a 
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Petition so expensive a matter that Pe- 
titioners would be discouraged ; but the 
real fact with regard to the detection of 
corrupt practices was that if immedi- 
ately after an election one or two 
trustworthy men went down to the 
place, with authority to call witnesses, 
and examine them as to the conduct of 
the election, they would find out, in a 
few hours, with sufficient certainty, whe- 
ther the election had been pure or not. 
It fell to his lot to be a counsel in the 
Macclesfield Election trial, at which the 
Liberal Members were unseated without 
his having to call a single witness. They 
were unseated by the sudden caliing into 
the witness-box of the man who printed 
the bills and circulars for the election, 
and who was the secretary of one of the 
local or district Associations. Before he 
left the witness-box the seats were gone. 
Immediately after the election two bar- 
risters went down, armed with authority 
to make inquiries. They sent for the 
managing agent of each party, and 
asked him questions as to the amount 
of money spent, and so on. In the 
same way, under this clause, gentle- 
men would be able quickly to decide 
the question of a Petition. Of course, 
their decision ought not to be final ; but 
they would report to the Judges whe- 
ther they found that the allegations 
of the Petition were sustained or not. 
In addition to a Report, he proposed 
that they should send in the evidence 
they had taken; and, also, they should 
send a copy of the evidence to the Peti- 
tioner and the Respondent. Then the 
Judges should have power, if they found 
from the Report that bribery had been 
committed by the agent of the man 
elected, to make a conditional judgment, 
that the seat was void and the election 
bad. That step, however, should not be 
final, and he had provided that within 
14 days of that conditional judgment 
either party might appeal against it, and 
after that the Judges might go down and 
try the case in the ordinary way. He 
believed that this method would lead to 
the immediate detection of corrupt prac- 
tices, and that with an effectual prompti- 
tude which had never been and never 
could be found under the existing system. 
In the next place, it would relieve the 
Member from a very great hardship. 
At present a candidate was elected by a 
constituency, and an Election Petition 
was presented against him. It might be 


[Wineteenth Night. } 
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that some person who would be held to 
be his agent, had been guilty of some act 
of bribery or other corrupt practice which 
would affect the seat. The Member knew 
this; heknew what was going to happen ; 
and, consequently, those who went down 
to defend the election knew that if the 
facts had only been found out, and wit- 
nesses been forthcoming, the seat could 
not be defended. In that case the Mem- 
ber would be able to surrender the seat 
under a conditional judgment; but he 
would not be exposed to the enormous 
cost of an Election Petition. Justice 
would be done; corrupt practices would 
receive their proper punishment; and 
there would be relief from enormous 
expense. If these results were arrived 
at, a great deal would have been done 
to assist in the work which all had at 
heart in this matter. In the framing of 
the clauses he had had the help of the 
hon. Member for Hereford (Mr. Reid), 
and he hoped the Attorney General 
would see his way to inserting what he 
believed would substantially help for- 
ward the object of the Bill. 


New Clauses— 


(When petition presented Commissioners to be 
sent down.) 

‘* When any petition against the return of 
any member shall have been duly presented, the 
election judges shall, before trying the same, 
forthwith appoint two barristers, of not less than 
seven years’ standing, as Commissioners; and 
such Commissicners shall forthwith proceed to 
the county or borough to which such petition 
shall relate, for the purpose of inquiry, and re- 
port as hereinafter provided. 


Larliamentary Elections 


(Powers of Commissioners.) 


‘“‘ The said Commissioners shall call before them 
and examine on oath such persons as they shall 
think fit, for the purpose of ascertaining if the 
said petition was well founded, and shall have 
all the powers as to examination of witnesses, 
the granting of certificates, and the discovery 
and production of documents, as belong to the 
Commissioners appointed under the Act fifteenth 
and sixteenth Victoria, chapter fifty-seven. All 
persons who, in the opinion of the Commission- 
ers, truthfully answer the questions put to them, 
shall be entitled to, and the said Commissioners 
shall grant them, a certificate which shall be in 
the terms and shall have the effect and opera- 


tion of a certificate given by Commissioners ap- | 


pointed under the said Act. 


(Commissioners to inquire and report.) 

“The said Commissioners shall by all such 
lawful means as to them appear best, with a 
view to the discovery of the truth, inquire into 
the matters alleged in the petition, and shall 
report to the Election Judges the evidence 
taken by them and what they find concerning 
the premises, and especially shall report the 
names of all persons whom they find to have 


Mr. Edward Clarke 
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been guilty of illegal or corrupt practices at 
the election, with respect to which such petition 
shall have been presented. 


(Statement of countercharges.) 


“When the respondent to a petition com. 
plaining of an undue return, and claiming the 
seat for some person, alleges that the election 
of such person was undue, he shall, within 
fourteen days after the presentation of such 
petition, deliver to the master, and also at the 
address, if any, given by the petitioner, a state. 
ment of the grounds of such allegation, and 
such statement shall be referred to the Com- 
missioners appointed under this Act, and they 
shall inquire and report upon the matters alleged 
in such statement in the same manner in all re- 
spects asif the same were an original petition, 


(Petitions as to conduct of the inquiry.) 


“ Any elector of the said county or borough, 
or any candidate at the election, may in writing 
petition the Election Judges either during or 
after the sittings of the said Commissioners, 
and prefer any complaint or suggestion in re. 
gard to the method, duration, or character of 
the inquiry or the propriety of other evidence 
being taken, or in regard to any other matter 
relating to such inquiry, and any one of the 
said judges may make such order therein as 
shall seem to him just, and the said Commis. 
sioners shall obey such order. 


(Power to Election Judges to pronounce con- 
ditional judgment.) 

“As soon as practicable after the said Com. 
missioners have reported, the Election Judges 
shall consider such report, and the evidence ap- 
pended thereto, and shall pronounce conditional 
judgment thereupon. 

(Power to demand trial of election petition.) 

‘“‘The petitioners and respondents shall be 
furnished by the Commissioners with copies of 
their report, and of the evidence taken before 
them, at the same time as they furnish the 
same to the Election Judges, or as soon after as 
possible, and any such respondent may, within 
fourteen days of such conditional judgment, or 
such extended time, as the court may for cause 
shown permit, demand that the said petition 
shall be tried, and thereupon the same shall be 
tried in the method heretofore in use before the 
Judges, and on such trial the Judges may con- 
firm, reverse, vary, or alter such conditional 
judgment, but upon such trial the Judges shall 
not inquire into any matter other than those 
alleged in the petition, unless a demand shall be 
made as in the next section mentioned. 


(Public Prosecutor to intervene in conduct of 
trial.) 

“In the event of a trial being demanded the 
report and evidence shall forthwith be laid be- 
fore the Public Prosecutor, who shall appear by 
himself, or some other counsel, in support of the 
petition or the countercharges in respect of 
which such trial shall have been demanded, 
and the Solicitor to the Treasury shall in all 
respects assist the Public Prosecutor therein as 
if the same were a criminal trial undertaken by 
the Treasury. 


(Trial of countercharges.) 


“Any person for whom a seat has been 
claimed in the petition, and against whom 
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countercharges have been made, may demand a 
trial as if he were a respondent to an original 
petition, but only in respect of such counter- 
charges. 

(Effects of conditional judgment.) 

“Jf no demand of trial shall be made, as in 
the preceding sections mentioned, the said con- 
ditional judgment shall thereupon become, to 
all intents and purposes, a final judgment upon 
the petition and the countercharges, if any, and 
shall have the same consequences and effects as 
afinal judgment by the judges upon a trial of 
such petition and countercharges. 

(Election Judges may make order as to costs in 
: conditional judgment. ) 

“The Election Judges may in their con- 
ditional judgment make such order as they shall 
think fit as to the payment by the petitioners 
or respondents of the costs of the proceedings 
and the costs of the inquiry by the Commis- 
sioners, and if no such order be made with re- 
spect to the costs of the inquiry, such costs shall 
be borne and paid as if such Commissioners 
had been appointed under the Act fifteenth and 
sixteenth Victoria, chapter fifty-seven. 
(Provisions of Acts 15 and 16 Vic. c. 57, and 

$1 and 32 Vic. c. 125, to apply.) 

“The provisions of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
Victoria, chapter fifty-seven, and of the Act 
thirty-first and thirty-second Victoria, chapter 
one hundred and twenty-five, and the rules 
made under the latter Act, shall, so far as the 
same are applicable to the proceedings by this 
Act provided, apply as if this Act were incor- 
porated with the said Acts,’—(Mr. FE. Clarke,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clauses be now read asecond 
time.” . 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he thought it 
was necessary, not only in the interest of 
the candidate, but also of the consti- 
tuency, that the conduct of an Election 
Inquiry should no longer be a matter as 
between party and party, but as far as 
possible should be conducted in the 
same manner as a Coroner’s Inquest. 
Great complaints had been made of the 
cost of Election Petition trials ; but that 
could be avoided if there were some in- 
quiry made at the places by impartial 
persons, on whose reports he believed 
nine cases out of ten would be deter- 
mined. This scheme would be for the 
convenience of a constituency, and in 
the interests of purity, because it would 
no longer be possible for litigants in 
matters of this kind to prevent the real 
truth being ascertained, as they could 
when there were counsel on each side 
who called or did not call witnesses, as 
they thought proper. The framing of 
these clauses might be open to objection 
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by the Attorney General; but he under- 
stood that his hon. and learned Friend 
was perfectly willing to withdraw if the 
Attorney General would bring forward 
some scheme embodying similar prin- 
ciples. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. and learned 
Member had certainly taken great care 
in drawing up this plan; but he did 
not see how he could accept it, and he 
did not think the Committee would con- 
sider that it should be accepted. As he 
understood the proposal, there were to 
be two Commissioners to make this in- 
quiry; but the Petitioner and the Re- 
spondent were not to be present. The 
inquiry would be perfectly useless if no 
witnesses were to be called; and he did 
not think it possible that either of the 
parties would be satisfied. If he could 
see his way to accepting the scheme with 
any advantage, he should be disposed to 
do so; but he thought it would defeat 
the object in view, and there would 
practically be three inquiries—the pre- 
liminary inquiry, the Election Petition 
trial, and the Royal Commission. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the scheme 
would be open to the objection that the 
inquiry would be more or less a double 
trial of the same event. Itcould hardly 
be supposed that either party would be 
satisfied, and a new inquiry would be 
required. If the inquiry was to be real, 
the parties who were to be reported on 
ought to be heard; but if they were not 
to be heard, the inquiry would be worth- 
less, and, in that case, would operate 
unfairly, because it might lead to the 
reporting of corrupt practices without 
the parties being heard, and they ought 
not to be exposed to that. He hoped 
the scheme would not be accepted. 

Mr. LEWIS said, this was, no doubt, 
a well-intentioned proposal; but he 
thought it was open to all the objections 
raised by the hon. Member (Mr. Gre- 
gory). He could not see that it would 
produce any beneficial results. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
thought he should not have very much 
difficulty in defending these clauses 
against criticism if that were desirable 
at this moment. As to any objection on 
the ground that these gentlemen would 
be unable to find out anything, that was 
answered by the fact that the Royal 
Commissioners, when they went down 
to a*town, went with their secretary, 


| Nineteenth Night. | 
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and made inquiries of the same cha- 
racter as was suggested here. Of course, 
they would not go unless a Petition was 
presented alleging corrupt practices. He 
felt that, at this stage of the Bill,lit was 
impossible to urge on the Government 
the acceptance of these clauses unless 
the Attorney General had come to the 
conclusion that he ought to incorporate 
them in the Bill, and take the respon- 
sibility of them. Therefore, though 
with much regret, he should accept the 
Attorney General’s decision at once, and 
withdraw the proposal. He was sure 
they were not at the end of legislation 
upon corrupt practices ; and, therefore, 
he had desired to submit a substantial 
proposal for an effectual remedy. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he objected to the 
Motion being withdrawn. In his opi- 
nion, it ought to be negatived to show 
the opinion of the Committee upon the 
bringing forward of such proposals. He 
was surprised that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. E. Clarke), who had had 
a large experience of election trials, 
should have devoted so much time to 
formulating such clauses; and the only 
way in which they should be met was 
by an emphatic opinion being pro- 
nounced upon them by the Committee. 

And it being a quarter before Six of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 12th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Carew, after the death of his father. 
Pusiic Bitts — First Reading — Merchandise 
Marks (Channel Islands and Isle of Man) * 
(143) ; Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) * 

(144). 

Pe A — Local Government (Gas) Provi- 
sional Order * (72); Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 4) * (74) ; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 5)* (100); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7)* 
(102). 

aot ed Government Provisional Orders 
(Poor Law) (No. 2) * (89); Tramways Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 3) * (110). 

Third Reading — Pawnbrokers * (141), and 
passed. 


Mr. Edward Clarke 





THE SECOND SUEZ CANAL—THE 
EUPHRATES VALLEY LINE, 


NOTICE OF QUESTION, 


Lorp LAMINGTON gave Notice tha 
he would on Friday, the 20th of July 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whether 
previous to the ratification of the pro. 
visional Agreement for the formation of 
a second Suez Canal they would consider 
the expediency of advancing £8,000,009 
for the formation of the Euphrates Val. 
ley line of railway, which would be 
entirely under the control of the Eng. 
lish Government, whereas, by the terms 
of the provisional Agreement, the second 
Suez Canal would, like the present one, 
remain under French direction ? 


MADAGASCAR — ACTION OF THE 
FRENCH — EXPULSION OF THE 
BRITISH CONSUL.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Earl the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, I will venture to ask him the 
Question of which I have given him 
private Notice. It is, Whether he can 
give your Lordships any information 
with respect to that unhappy incident at 
Madagascar; and whether any diplo- 
matic steps have been taken by the Go- 
vernment in consequence which it may 
be convenient for him to relate to the 
House; and, also, whether the Govern- 
ment have taken any measures for 
strengthening Her Majesty’s Naval 
Forces in those waters ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, with 
regard to the first portion of the Ques- 
tion which the noble Marquess has 
asked me, I have to state that we have 
received no information except that 
which has already been given in ‘‘an- 
other place,”’ and which your Lordships 
have had an opportunity of reading. 
We are informed by telegraph that 
despatches are on their way; but, of 
course, they will not be immediately 
available. I may mention that as soon 
as I got the first telegram on the sub- 
ject, I had, within a very few minutes, 
an opportunity of speaking to the 
French Chargé d’Affaires, and I told 
him the substance of the report I had 
received, and requested him to commu- 
nicate by telegram with his Government, 
stating the concern with which I had 
read the report. I also requested him 
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to ask immediately for all the informa- 
tion the French Government had re- 
ceived, and for any explanation they 
could give of so serious an incident. 
also sent a similar message to Lord 
Lyons, and have received an answer to 
the effect that he had seen M. Challe- 
mel-Lacour, who told him that he was 
absolutely without information on the 
subject, but that he would not lose a 
minute in telegraphing to Zanzibar, and 
would use all the means in his power to 
obtain information; and he added that 
it was only extreme circumstances that 
would justify the removal of the Consul 
while in a state of illness. He told 
Lord Lyons that he (Lord Lyons) could 
not be more anxious for full informa- 
tion than he was himself. I had also 
a similar communication, but rather 
shorter, from the French Chargé 
dAffaires. With regard to the second 
portion of the Question, whether we 
had taken any steps to strengthen our 
Naval Forces off Madagascar? I am 
sure the noble Marquess will agree 
with me that on that point I should 
not make any announcement at all that 
might lead to any misconstruction, more 
especially as I have no reason to ques- 
tion the readiness of the French Govern- 
ment to do what we ourselves would do 
in similar cireumstances—namely, to 
give full satisfaction to any country for 
any unjustifiable incident that might 
happen through our means in any part 
of the world. 


PARLIAMENT—DESPATCH OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—BILLS REPORTED FROM 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


EXPLANATION. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
wan of Commirrexs) said, he had read 
in one of the newspapers a statement 
to the effect that— 

“Lord Redesdale’s proposal to refer to the 
House of Lords Bills that had passed the Stand- 
ing Committees could not be entertained by the 
Government, for the case is not identical with 


that of ordinary Bills which have passed through 
Committee.” 


He wished to say that he had never pro- 
posed that such Bills should be removed 
from the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords, which would be con- 
trary to all practice; what he had sug- 
gested was that they should be intro- 








duced at once into their Lordships’ 
House, as sanctioned by those Com- 
mittees and as original Government 


I| measures. They had received very 


great consideration by an important 
body of the House of Commons, and 
he thought they might be satisfactorily 
introduced into their Lordships’ House 
and passed through it. If that was 
done, the House of Commons would not 
only have jurisdiction over the Bills 
which had passed through their own 
Grand Committees, but would have the 
benefit of the Amendments made as the 
Bills passed through their Lordships’ 
House. There was nothing contrary to 
the practice of Parliament in such a 
proceeding, which would be quite busi- 
ness-like, the object of those Grand 
Committees being to facilitate the pass- 
ing of Bills through the House of Com- 
mons. He hoped, therefore, that his 
proposal might receive the careful con- 
sideration of the Government. 


REGENT’S CANAL, CITY, AND DOCKS 
RAILWAY (VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. 
CONSIDERATION. 


Amendments made by Committee con- 
sidered (according to order). 


Viscount BURY said, he rose to 
move to insert a clause empowering the 
Company to pay interest out of capital, 
such clause to be inserted in lieu of 
Clause 34, which had been struck out 
by the Committee. He was aware that 
such a power was contrary to the Stand- 
ing Order of their Lordships’ House, 
which had been in force since 1848. 
That Order was made to put a stop to 
the practice which had been adopted 
by the large Railway Companies of pay- 
ing interest out of capital; but those 
Companies had been able to evade that 
Order by issuing new Stock. The simi- 
lar Order of the other House had been 
repealed, he believed, at the instance of 
Mr. Chamberlain ; but, on the considera- 
tion of the matter on a recent occasion, 
that was not considered a sufficient 
reason by the Government for sup- 
porting an alteration of the Standing 
Order of this House. The object of the 
Orders was to suppress bubble Com- 
panies; but this Company, which had 
obtained their Railway Bill last year, 
and now applied for this Bill, conferring 
upon them various additional powers, 
was by no means a bubble Company ; 
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it was a substantial undertaking, its 
capital was £8,100,000, of which a very 
large portion had already been sub- 
scribed, and its promoters were well 
known gentlemen of position. As the 
locking up of this large amount of capi- 
tal would hamper and delay the com- 
pletion of the undertaking, he appealed 
to their Lordships to make this Bill an 
exception to the Standing Order, and 
empower the Company to pay interest 
out of capital during the construction 
of the works. The noble Viscount con- 
cluded by moving the clause of which 
he had given Notice. 


Moved, to insert the following clause in lieu 
of clause 34. struck out by the Committee: 

“ Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Act of 1882 or in the Companies Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, the company may out of 
any moneys by the Act of 1882 authorised to 
be raised pay interest at such rate not exceed- 
ing four pounds per centum per annum, as the 
directors may determine, to the shareholders of 
the company on the amount from time tu time 
paid up on the shares allotted to or held by 
them respectively from the respective times of 
such payments up to the completion of the 
railways and works authorised by the Act of 
1882, or such less period as the directors may 
determine, subject to the following conditions; 
{that is to say,) 

(a.) The aggregate amount to be so paid in 
interest (in this Act called ‘the interest 
capital’) shall not exceed one million three 
hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds 
in amount, and shall be deemed to be an 
addition to the amount of capital autho- 
rised by the Act of 1882 to be raised. 

(6.) Any such interest due to any shareholder 
shall not be payable until the company have 
obtained a certificate of the Board of Trade 
to the effect that two-thirds of the share 
capital by the Act of 1882 authorised in 
respect of which such interest is to be paid 
have been issued and accepted, and are held 
by the shareholders who or whose execu- 
tors, administrators, successors, or assigns 
are legally liable for the same. 

(e.) No such interest shall accrue in favour of 
any shareholder for any time during which 
any call on any of his shares is in arrear. 

(d.) Every prospectus, advertisement, or other 
document of the Company inviting sub- 
scriptions for shares and every certificate of 
shares shall contain a notice that the Com- 
pany has power so to pay interest or divi- 

end. 

(e.) The half-yearly accounts of the Com- 
pany shall show the amoynt of the capital 
on which and the rate at which such in- 
terest or dividend has been paid. 

And the Company shall not, except as afore- 
said, out of any money by the Act of 1882 
authorised to be raised, pay interest or dividend 
to any shareholder on the amount of the calls 
made in respect of the shares held by him, but 
nothing in this Act shall prevent the Company 
from paying to any shareholder such interest 


Viscount Bury 
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on money advanced by him beyond the amount 
of the calls actually made as in conformity 
with the*Companies Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845."—(The Viscount Bury.) ; 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuan. 
man of CommiTTEEs) said, he felt it his 
duty to oppose the Motion. The pro. 
posal was in substance to adopt a Rego. 
lution which had been passed by the 
House of Commons; but their Lordships 
had already expressed their opinion that 
the time had not arrived for adoptin 
in this House so great a change as that 
Resolution involved. Moreover, he did 
not see any sufficient {reason why this 
Company should come and asi for this 
favour. The Bill had originally contained 
a power to pay interest out of capital, 
and that power had been struck out in 
accordance with the Standing Order; 
but now the Company asked for power 
to pay 5 per cent interest on the capital 
proposed to be raised by this Bill. He 
admitted that this was certainly no 
bubble concern ; but, in his opinion, to 
adopt the proposal now made would 
really be to sanction a principle that 
might be adopted in other Bills. The 
proposal contained in the clause was 
altogether contrary to what had been 
sanctioned by the House of Commons, 
and the clause as now drawn was not 
compatible with the terms in which it 
had originally been submitted to the 
Committee. ‘The House would perceive, 
therefore, that the Committee had no 
choice but to strike the clause out of the 
Bill. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he agreed 
with what had been stated by the Chair- 
man of Committees. When the subject 
was discussed the other day, the two 
points raised were whether the time for 
any change in the Standing Orders had 
now come, and whether facilities should 
be given in the case of Bills that had 
been brought forward in the hope that 
the change would be made. ‘The pre- 
sent question was not the abstract merits 
of the clause, or of the principle on which 
it was based, but whether a special ex- 
ception should be made for the benefit 
of this particular Bill, about which, as 
far as he could see, there was nothing 
whatever of a special or exceptional 
character. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that when the 
Standing Order was discussed the other 
day, he should have been satisfied if the 
House had made a special and temporary 
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rovision to meet the case of Bills intro- 
duced in the expectation that the Order 
would be altered. The promoters of 
these Bills had very great reason to com- 

lain of the course taken by the House, 
eeame they were, unquestionably, led to 
expect that the desired change would be 
made. That was the hope held out to 
them by Mr. Chamberlain, who, as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, was na- 
turally the chief person to be consulted. 
Holding that Office the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had necessarily expressed an opi- 
pion on the subject, and could not, being 
the Head of the Railway Department, 
have spoken in the House of Commons 
as a private individual. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could not induce his 
Colleagues to support him, he was not 
fit to be President of the Board of Trade ; 
if he was fit for that post, the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, ought to have 
indorsed his policy. Mr. Chamberlain 
stated that most of his Colleagues, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister, who was no 
mean authority, agreed with him; and 
the promoters of these Bills naturally 
understood from that that such was the 
view of the Government, and that they 
were entitled to go into the market on 
the faith of the intended change. If 
Mr. Chamberlain was satisfied to be 
thrown over by his Colleagues, that was 
his affair; but the promoters of the in- 
jured Companies had a right to complain 
of very hard treatment. 

Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would remind the noble and learned Earl 
that Mr. Chamberlain expressly said that 
he did not speak on behalf of the Go- 
yernment. 

Eart CAIRNS: No; but he said that 
most of his Colleagues, and particularly 
the Prime Minister, agreed with him. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : But still 
he did not speak on behalf of the Go- 
vernment as the Government. [ Laugh- 
ter.| Noble Lords might laugh; but he 
repeated that Mr. Chamberlain made it 
clear that he did not speak on behalf of 
the Government. He (the Earl of Kim- 
berley) adhered to the argument he had 
previously put forward, that the Govern- 
ment, as a Government, ought not to 
interfere in this matter of the Standing 
Orders of the two Houses. If the Go- 
vernment interfered, then it must be- 
come a Party question, and such an 
event was highly undesirable on a matter 
ofthis kind. He failed to see in what way 
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the promoters of these Bills had suffered 
hardship, as at the beginning of the 
Session it was impossible for them to 
have had any reason whatever to sup- 
pose that the Standing Orders would be 
altered. It was true that the House of 
Commons had, by a very small majority, 
made the alteration; but the House of 
Lords had refused to do so only three or 
four weeks afterwards, and it was not 
likely that much injury had been done to 
the Companies in so short an interval. 

Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I understand the noble Earl bases 
his defence of the Government on the 
consideration, that if the Government 
did interfere in such matters as the regu- 
lation of railways under the Standing 
Orders of the House, it would be neces- 
sary for them to appeal to their sup- 
porters, and that it would not be pos- 
sible for them to suffer a defeat. I 
think he exaggerates the sensitiveness of 
the Government. According to our recent 
experience, they are able to undergo 
defeats on many subjects without in the 
slightest degree affecting their existence, 
or even their complacency. There have 
been five or six subjects of no small— 
some of high—importance, upon which 
they have suffered defeats in the House 
of Commons, and they are more flourish- 
ing than ever—apparently in conse- 
quence of their defeats. Indeed, they 
remind me of the ancient and somewhat 
ungallant proverb — 

‘¢ A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, 

The more you beat them the better they be:”’ 
Reference has been made, rather unfor- 
tunately, to Mr. Chamberlain, who seems 
to be engaged in re-making our British 
Constitution. He is altering dogmas 
that have been accepted for years and 
generations, and we follow the process 
with some natural interest. We wish 
to know if the old system of Party Go- 
vernment and Ministerial responsibility, 
under which we have been governed s0 
long, is to be maintained, or whether we 
are to get into that system of divided 
responsibility which prevails in another 
country, under which Governments can 
drop any individual Member of whom 
they do not approve without their collec- 
tive responsibility being affected? Now, 
I venture to say that it is quite new to 
be told that on that matter which con- 
cerns a Department of the Government, 
and concerns it specially, the Chief of 
that Department can give his own opi- 
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nion in Parliament, can state that he has 
with him the Prime Minister and most 
of his Colleagues, and yet that the re- 
sponsibility of the Government is in no 
degree engaged. There is nothing what- 
ever to separate this case from other De- 
partments of the Government. The dis- 
tinction which the noble Earl attempted 
to establish with respect to Standing 
Orders and other questions has no 
validity whatever. Why, Parliament 
was assembled last autumn on the re- 
sponsibility of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and under the strongest pressure 
on the part of the Government, in order 
to make most important alterations on 
the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons; and no one will maintain that 
these Standing Orders were not put for- 
ward on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment, and pressed with all the 
vigour of arty discipline. I see no- 
thing to separate that case from such a 
case as this. If the noble Earl the 
Colonial Secretary opposite was to come 
down and tell us that his opinion was 
that New Guinea ought not to be an- 
nexed, and that the Prime Minister and 
most of his Colleagues were of that opi- 
nion, but that it was not the opinion of 
the Government, and we were to find out 
subsequently that in the opinion of the 
Government New Guinea was to be an- 
nexed, we should be somewhat sur- 
prised, yet the proceedings upon this 
Standing Order are hardly less anoma- 
lous. I think too much emphasis can- 
not be laid on the strange abandonment 
on the part of the Board of Trade of this 
its special duty, cr the strange abandon- 
ment by the Government of that De- 
partment of the Government to which 
this duty is specially assigned. With 
respect to the matter before the House, 
I think my noble Friend at the Table 
and the Government have taken the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with this question. 
My noble and learned Friend (Earl 
Cairns) offered a compromise a short 
time ago; but it was rejected, and we 
must leave with the Government the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with this matter 
in its own way. 

Tue LORD CHANOELLOR said, he 
thought that the noble Marquess, who 
had not addressed the greater part of his 
remarkstothe Question before the House, 
had confounded too very different things 
—namely, the Standing Orders affecting 
Private Business and the Standing 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Orders affecting Public Business, Th, 

Standing Orders of the House of (om. 

mons affecting Public Business wer, 

naturally of the greatest importance tp 

those to whom the House looked for the 

conduct of Public Business; but the 

Standing Orders affecting the Private 

Business of Parliament appeared to him 

to stand in an entirely different position, 

The character of that Private Business 

was such that he thought it would beg 
misfortune if it were mixed up with 

those considerations by which Parties 
were divided, and if the Government of 
the day took a greater part than it had 
been accustomed to take in the regu. 
lation of these matters which related to 
Private Business. Private Business was 
very extensive and important, and was 
conducted in a semi-judicial manner ; s0 
that, while every Member of the Govern. 
ment, and indeed of the House, was en- 
titled to advise on the Orders, it would 
be wrong for the Ministry, as a whole, 

to assume a control over them. With 
respect to the proposed Standing Orders 
now before the House, he admitted that, 
both officially and from his great know- 
ledge on such subjects, the opinion of 
Mr. Chamberlain on a matter of that sort 
was entitled to great consideration—as 
was also the opinion of his noble and 
learned Friend (Earl Cairns)—but when 
Mr. Chamberlain did not advance his 
opinion as an official opinion, and es- 
pecially disclaimed speaking for the Go- 
vernment, even though he might say 
that he believed some of his Colleagues, 
or most of them, shared his views, yet, 
when he disclaimed speaking for the Go- 
vernment, he did not think it was very 
reasonable for noble Lords to insist that 
what he said was to be taken as spoken 
for the Government and as President of 
the Board of Trade. As a matter of fact, 
whether he made a mistake or whether 
he did not in what he said as to the 
opinions of others, it was quite clear that 
he did not so speak, and he took pains 
to make it understood that he did not 
so speak. He thought their Lordships 
would not be unable to perceive that 
it was impossible that Mr. Chamberlain 
could have consulied all his Colleagues 
and taken their general sense, and then 
have spoken on the subject merely 8 
expressing the opinion of some indi- 
viduals. Noble Lords in that House 
were perfectly free to consider the mat- 
ter without bias, especially as none of 
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the Bills affected by the recent decision 
could possibly have been introduced in 
the expectation that the Standing Orders 
would be altered in either House of 
Parliament; at all events, neither House 
of Parliament had done anything to 
justify such an expectation. And of all 
the Bills that were supposed to be thus 
affected the present Bill was the very 
last of which such a thing could be said, 
as it had not been sent up from the 
other House where the Order had been 
modified, but had originated in their 
Lordships’ House, and in the very teeth 
of the Order which they had just refused 
to change. 

Viscount BURY said, that, after the 
expression of opinion he had just heard, 
he would not trouble the House to go to 
a Division. At the same time, he wished 
to observe that Mr. Chamberlain’s opi- 
nion had long been known, and no one 
imagined, when the Bill was being pre- 
pared, that hisopinion was not that of the 
Government. A Bill was to be brought 
in dealing with continuous brakes, and 
the noble Lord (Lord Sudeley) who re- 
presented the Board of Trade in that 
House had promised to support it. Did 
thenoble Lord represent himself only or 
the Government? Of course they would 
attach more importance to that promise 
if it were made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment than of a private Member. 


On Question ? Resolved in the negative. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
RECENT DISASTER ON THE CLYDE. 
QUESTION. 


Taz Eart or LONGFORD (in the 
absence of Viscount Sipmourn) asked 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether a 
Report in reference to the causes of the 
recent catastrophe on the river Clyde 
will be laid before Parliament ? 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
that Sir Edward J. Reed, whose reputa- 
tion was well known as a great ship- 
wright, had been deputed by the Govern- 
ment to hold an inquiry into the matter. 
The Report which had already appeared 
in the daily papers was not the official 
Report, which had not yet been given. 
There would be no objection to lay it on 
the Table when it appeared. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (CHANNEL ISLANDS 
AND ISLE OF MAN) BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to prevent the fraudulent marking of 
merchandise in the Channel Islands and the 
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Isle of Man—Was presented by The Lord 
Bexrrer; read 1. (No. 143.) 


MERC!4NT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
1854 to 1880, with respect to fishing vessels and 
apprenticeship to the sea-fishing service and 
otherwise—Was presented by The Lord Super- 
LEY; read1s. (No. 144.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 12th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrer — Report — 
Canals [No. 252]. 

Surrty — considered in Committee—Crvit SErR- 
vicE Estimates—Cuiass II.—Saartes axp 

Expenses or Civi Departments, Votes 17 
to 24, and 27. 

Private Brus (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Metropolitan Board of Works (District 
Railway). 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Man- 
chester Ship Canal, and passed. 

Puntic Bitts—Second Reading —Electric Light- 
ing Provisional Orders (No. 8)* [230], and 
committed to the same Committee on which 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders Bills 
(Nos. 1, 4, and 5) are to be referred; Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 9) * [238] ; 
Mersey River (Gunpowder) * [262]. 

Select Committee — Report — Canal Boats Act 
(1877) Amendment. 

Committee — Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) [7] [Twentieth Night] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Prison Service (Ireland) 
248]; Companies Acts Amendment * [246] ; 
sea Fisheries (Ireland) [31]. 

Further Considered as amended—Friendly, &c. 

Societies (Nominations) [228-264]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—o0o 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL BILL 
(by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 


Sr CHARLES FORSTER moved— 


‘‘ That Standing Orders 223 and 243 be sus- 
pended, and that the Bill be now read tke third 
time (Queen’s Consent, on behalf of the Crown 
and Duchy of Lancaster, to be signified).”’ 
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Mr. WHITLEY said, he was glad to 
see the President of the Board of Trade 
in his place, because the right hon. 
Gentleman would probably be able to 
answer an inquiry which he had made 
yesterday. The question he desired to 
put to ‘the right hon. Gentleman was 
one of great importance. In Liverpool 
the Conservators of the Mersey were 
looked up to as the protectors of the in- 
terests of the Conservancy. Admiral 
Spratt was the Acting Conservator of the 
Mersey ; but it had been stated that Sir 
John Coode had been appointed to advise 
and assist the Conservators; and he wanted 
to know what were the scope and object 
of Sir John Coode’s appointment? If 
they were simply to advise the Conser- 
vators of the Mersey there could be 
no possible objection ; but if Sir John 
Coode’s evidence was to be given before 
the Committee of the House of Lords 
in aid of the promoters of this Bill, it 
was felt that the interests of the Mersey 
would in some degree be jeopardized. 
Therefore, he wished to know what were 
the scope and object of Sir John Coode’s 
appointment, and if he had been ap- 
pointed with the consent of the Conser- 
vators of the Mersey ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) 
would be aware that the Mersey Con- 
servancy consisted of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, the President of 
the Board of Trade, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, as- 
sisted by the Acting Conservator, Ad- 
miral Spratt. When this Bill was 
first promoted the Promoters sought to 
throw a great responsibility on the Con- 
servancy, in requiring their approval to 
the works to be done in the estuary; 
and the Conservators felt, after consult- 
ing with Admiral Spratt, that they re- 
quired further experienced advice before 
they could give any satisfactory opinion 
on the matter submitted to them. They, 
therefore, insisted that the Promoters 
should agree to the insertion of the 
clause by which they would undertake 
to pay the expense of any professional 
assistance which the Conservators of the 
Mersey might think fit to callin. That 
clause had been agreed to, and it was in 
accordance with its provisions that the 
Conservators of the Mersey had now ap- 
pointed Sir John Coode, as an engineer 
of wide experience in similar matters, 
to advise them and assist Admiral 
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Spratt. He was not at all connected 
with the Promoters of the undertaking ; 
but he would be employed in a congy]. 
tative capacity on behalf of the Cop. 
servators of the Mersey. 

Mr. WHITLEY expressed his satis. 
faction with the explanation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time (Queen’s Con. 
sent signified), and passed. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF works 
(DISTRICT RAILWAY) BILL (by Order), 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered. 


Mr. MARRIOTT, who had a Motion 
on the Paper that the Bill be considered 
on that day week, said, he did not propose 
to move the Resolution which stood in 
his name; but he thought the House 
would permit him to call attention to a 
few facts in connection with the Bill. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that the Committee, some three years 
ago, gave certain powers to the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company to 
make ventilators on the public land; 
but it was not until those ventilators 
were absolutely put up that the attention 
of the public was called to their incon- 
venience. As soon as the inconvenience 
was felt the matter was brought before 
the House. As was well known, the 
House had always a strong objection to 
interfere with anything a Committee had 
previously decided, and very rightly so; 
but when this question was submitted 
to the House special Instructions were 
given to consider the matter in conne- 
tion with another Metropclitan District 
Railway Bill which was submitted to 
the House. It was then expressly 
stated that, as a matter of principle, 
there were strong objections to undoing 
the work of a Select Committee. But, 
in this particular instance, so great 
was the inconvenience occasioned that 
the House considered it right to depart 
from its usual course, and the usual 
course was departed from by a majority 
of 110 in a crowded House, and powers 
were given to the Committee to close the 
ventilators in the different streets of the 
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(ity and upon the Thames Embankment 
upon reasonable terms. He should now 
like to call the attention of the House 
to what the Railway Company did after 
these Instructions had been given by so 
large a majority of the House. When the 
Bill came before the Committee the Rail- 
way Company simply defied the House. 
They asked the Committee this question 
—‘Are you going to pay any attention to 
the Instruction which has been given to 

ou by the House of Commons?” The 
Committee took time to consider, and 
then said that they were going to pay 
attention to it. Whereupon the Rail- 
way Company rejoined—‘*‘ Then, we will 
drop our Bill, and you cannot, there- 
fore, carry out the Instructions of the 
House.’ They did drop their Bill, and 
the Instruction could not be carried out. 
But the authorities of the City of Lon- 
don and in the Metropolitan area, after 
beating about in order to see what fur- 
ther steps they could take for stopping 
the nuisance occasioned by these venti- 
lators, and after a consultation between 
the City of London and the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works, came to the House 
and stated their case, declaring that the 
only way to get rid of the nuisance was 
to promote a Bill, and to ask the House 
to suspend its Standing Orders with re- 
gard to it, thereby making it a Public 
Bill. The House was so convinced of 
the nuisance, and so desirous of adher- 
ing to the opinion they had previously 
expressed, that they at once gave this 
power of suspending the Standing Or- 
ders, and two separate Bills were brought 
in—one by the City of London, in re- 
gard to ventilators within the jurisdic- 
tion of the City, and the second by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, in regard 
to the ventilators which had been con- 
structed upon the Metropolitan areca. 
Those two Bills were referred to a Select 
Committee; and he must here say a 
word in regard to the action of the Rail- 
way Company, because he thought the 
conduct pursued by the Company would 
receive the condemnation of all who re- 
spected authority. When Bills went 
before a Committee of the House it was 
supposed that the Committee would 
listen to nothing but the arguments ad- 
dressed to them by the counsel repre- 
senting all the parties concerned; that 
they would hear the evidence laid before 
them, and then decide upon the merits 
of the application. But he regretted to 
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say that the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Company took a course unprece- 
dented by any Railway Company in the 
United Kingdom, because they resorted 
to out-of-door agitation, in order to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Com- 
mittee. There might have been seen in 
Pall Mall and all over the streets huge 
placards, with advertisements, announc- 
ing—‘‘ Awful slaughter!” ‘‘ Wholesale 
slaughter of the working classes!’’ 
“ £40,000 of the ratepayers’ money going 
to be thrown away!” and other devices, 
never resorted to before by a Railway 
Company. 

Mason DICKSON rose to Order. He 
wished to ask the hon. and learned 
Member if he had any proof that the 
Railway Company were responsible for 
these placards ? 

Mr. MARRIOTT said, he had this 
proof—that when the time came for 
stating their case the Railway Company 
put forward their engineer, and did not 
put into the box either the Chairman of 
the Company or the General Manager. 
He had, further, this authority for the 
assertion he made—that the advertise- 
ments appeared in every station on the 
District Line; and he was sure that if 
the Committee had been able to examine 
and cross-examine the Chairman and 
the Manager of the Railway Company, 
they would have been able to ascertain 
where the money came from, and it 
would at once have been admitted that, 
at any rate, the Company paid for the 
advertisements. He did not think that 
any further proof was necessary. If 
the assertion was untrue, let the Rail- 
way Company come before the House 
and deny it. The agitation did go on, 
and it was conducted in the most ob- 
noxious and objectionable form. The 
Railway Company tried, by outward 
pressure brought to bear upon the Mem- 
bers of the House, to influence the deci- 
sion by getting up a workman’s griev- 
ance. They represented themselves as 
the champions of the working classes ; 
whereas everybody in the House knew 
that every beneficial institution the Rail- 
way Company had introduced had not 
been at the instance of the Railway 
Company themselves, but at the instance 
of the House. Even while their Bill was 
passing through the House, it was ne- 
cessary to watch them, and to bring in 
clauses to protect the interests of the 
working classes. When he saw the 
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Railway Company holding themselves 
out as the champions of the working 
classes, and defying the City and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, he was 
reminded of the old proverb of ‘ Satan 
reproving sin.” The House of Com- 
mons had always taken up the rights of 
the working classes, and it was absurd 
and ridiculous to assume that the Dis- 
trict Railway Company were their cham- 
pions, and that the House of Commons 
was against them. He believed the 
House would concur with him that such 
conduct on the part of the Railway Com- 
pany was highly reprehensible and ob- 
jectionable. He did not think, however, 
that it had any effect upon the Commit- 
tee, the Chairman of which he was glad 
to see present in his place. He felt cer- 
tain himself that it had not. He now 
asked the House to inquire for a mo- 
ment what it was that took place before 
the Committee. Two of these ventila- 
tors were situated in the City of London. 
One was extremely dangerous, and the 
other very harmless. The City of London 
only objected to one of them, and the 
Committee ordered that one to be closed. 
Therefore, the City of London were per- 
fectly satisfied with the decision of the 
Committee, which ordered the ventilator 
in Queen Victoria Street to be shut up. 
But with regard to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, their case was alto- 
gether different. There were eight ven- 
tilators to which the Board objected ; 
but the Committee decided that only 
two of them should be shut up, that one 
should be altered, and the other five 
should be left untouched. He was glad 
to see the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in his place, because 
he believed that, acting for the rate- 
payers and on behalf of the public at 
large, the Metropolitan Board were 
greatly dissatisfied with the decision 
arrived at. They looked upon these 
ventilators as a source of danger to the 
public, and as a nuisance in many ways. 
The Committee had requested the Rail- 
way Company to suggest a clause by 
which the nuisance might be abated, 
and the Railway Company suggested 
that the whole matter should be referred 
to arbitration. In regard to the nui- 
sance, although he could not give evi- 
dence, he would make a statement for 
himself, and he believed that that state- 
ment would be fully corroborated by 
- other hon. Members. Those who walked 


Mr. Marriott 
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up and down the Thames Embankment 
before the attention of the House of 
Commons was called to these ventilators 
would be aware that volumes of steam 
and smoke used to issue from these 
apertures. [‘‘Oh!”] He was speak. 
ing of what took place three or four 
months ago. No doubt, as soon as the 
matter was brought before the House 
those large volumes of smoke practically 
ceased, and very little would be seen to 
issue from the ventilators as persons 
walked up and down the Embankment, 
Why was that? It was evident that 
the Railway Company did not wish the 
nuisance to be seen so long as the rod 
of the House was held over them; but 
if this Bill passed there would then be 
nothing to prevent these volumes of 
smoke from coming out again, and, if 
any objection were raised, the reply 
would be that the ventilators had been 
sanctioned by Parliament. If the Rail- 
way Company wished really to abate 
the nuisance, let the ventilators be 
placed under the Railway Commis- 
sioners. There were three Railway 
Commissioners, who had not very much 
to do; and if this Railway Bill were 
subjected to the authority of the Commis- 
sioners, with power to interfere in the 
case of any nuisance that might be 
created, the public, no doubt, would be 
satisfied, because if the matter went be- 
fore the Railway Commissioners it was 
quite clear that the nuisance would very 
soon be abated. But the question for 
consideration now was, what the House 
would do. The House had taken the 
matter on themselves, and the only 
question was whether they ought to re- 
ject the Bill in the amended form in 
which it had come down from the Com- 
mittee. In his opinion, one-half or a 
quarter of a loaf was better than none; 
and as the Bill had still to go through 
the House of Lords, he would venture 
to let the matter stand where it was, 
the House retaining to itself further 
action, if necessary, in the next Ses 
sion of Parliament. If that were the 
opinion of the House, he would ask 
permission to withdraw the Resolution 
which stood in his name on the Paper, 
and he would allow the Bill to pass for 
the present. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman move any Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. MARRIOTT: No. 
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Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 


did not wish to inquire into the man- 
ners and morals of the Railway Com- 
pany. He considered that the whole 
question of what the Railway Company 
did, or what they were supposed to 
have done, was entirely decided. The 
only question before the Houses, and the 
uestion constantly present to him, was 
whether these ventilators were necessary 


‘ for the health of the persons who tra- 


velled by the railway. He was entirely 
convinced that they were, and he ex- 
ceedingly regretted the action which had 
been taken by the City of London and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. He 
was satisfied that there would be great 
and growing discontent even in regard 
to this partial action on the part of Par- 
liament in shutting them up. In the 
interests of those who travelled on the 
Metropolitan District Railway, he de- 
sired to say a word. As soon as the 
subject had been discussed, he had been 
waited upon by representatives of the 
working classes in London. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the borough he represented 
—Southwark—was not materially served 
by this railway. Fortunately for the 
people of the South of London, they 
generally travelled upon open railways, 
where it was not necessary to have spe- 
cial means of ventilation ; but the work- 
ing classes of the South of London felt 
very much for their brother workmen, 
who complained seriously of the course 
pursued in respect to this railway. He 
was told that there were no less than 
200,000 working men in London who 
were prepared, if they had had an op- 
portunity—which, however, was refused 
to them—of being heard before the 
Committee, of stating their views upon 
the matter. In the absence of the in- 
formation which they could have given 
upon the subject, the Report of the 
Qommittee was necessarily an ex parte 
one; and, therefore, he contended that 
it did not take into account various im- 
portant considerations which ought to 
have been before the Committee in re- 
lation to the question of public health. 
Now, what had been done in regard 
to these ventilators? They had been 
constructed in comparatively innocuous 
places, and a great deal of sentimen- 
tality had been uttered in regard to 
them. The House had been told of 


pestilential vapours, injurious both to 
man and vegetation, constantly issuing 
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forth in puffs of smoke and steam. But 
they were evils which existed only in 
the vigorous imagination of his hon. 
and learned Friend. He (Mr. Rogers) 
confessed that he had not seen anything 
of the kind. The fact of the matter was 
that the whole amount of steam which 
came out of the ventilators was not half 
so noxious, and certainly not one-half 
as visible, as that emitted from one of 
the steamboats that plied up and down 
the Thames, and which they did not 
wish to interfere with at all. The steam 
and smoke from these steamboats cer- 
tainly created a very considerable nui- 
sance. But the nuisance from the ven- 
tilators was very trifling indeed. In 
point of fact, the particular kind of coal 
used on this railway was one by which 
very little smoke was created. Of course 
there was a certain amount of steam 
emitted; but it was quickly dispersed 
into thin air, without any injurious con- 
sequences to health or vegetation. The 
Committee which sat upon the Bill had 
closed three ventilators—one at the in- 
stance of the City of London—and he 
regretted exceedingly that the oppor- 
tunity escaped him of attacking that 
Bill which enabled the City to close that 
ventilator. He was informed, on good 
authority, and he had spoken to several 
of the guards and permanent officials of 
the railway since the ventilator had 
been shut up, that the closing of that 
shaft would very much interfere with 
the pointsmen and engine drivers, and 
that, in future, there would be great 
risk of danger to persons who used the 
railway in that direction. He presumed 
that the ventilator was closed on account 
of a general disinclination on the part 
of the City of London—for he could ex- 
plain it on no other ground—to have 
light let in upon their proceedings. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to Order. 
He wished to ask whether his hon. 
Friend was justified in attacking the 
City of London on this question ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
presumed that the Commissioners of 
Sewers, who promoted the Bill, were 
part of the City of London, and he re- 
gretted that the worthy Alderman was 
unable to accept a good-humoured jest 
upon the Corporation as to what went 
on in the City. With regard to the 
other two ventilators which were to be 
closed, there was no doubt that when 
they were shut up a good deal of the 
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space now rendered comparatively pure 
would be vitiated. In regard to the 
general course taken by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, it would be 
observed that just beyond the point 
where the last ventilator of the Railway 
Company was opened within the juris- 
diction of the Oity there were a great 
many spaces which had been utilized on 
the line of the railway itself, and which 
might have been employed for building 
_ purposes. That was to say, that part 
of the space belonging to the Company 
had been devoted to the good of the 
public, showing that the Railway Com- 
pany had not been altogether influenced 
by selfish considerations. He should 
like to know what was the reason that 
the ventilator had been closed in Parlia- 
ment Square? He believed that the 
only reason assigned was that it was an 
historical spot. No doubt Tothill Fields 
was an historical spot; but that did not 
seem to him to be an adequate reason. 
The circumstances of the case rendered 
it absolutely impossible that the Metro- 
politan Railway could make openings in 
the streets except with the sanction of 
the House of Commons, and two years 
ago Parliament went into the question 
deliberately, and, whether rightly or 
wrongly, did give that sanction. He 
thought Parliament acted rightly when 
they preferred to consider the public 
health rather than sentimental con- 
siderations. The sanitary condition of 
the railway as soon as the ventilators 
were opened was, he believed, somewhat 
remarkably improved ; and he regretted 
very much that this compromise had 
been entered into, because he believed 
that it would be injurious to the people 
who travelled by the Underground 
Railway. Although after what had 
been decided on previous occasions it 
was unlikely that he should carry the 
Motion, he, nevertheless, felt it his duty 
to move, as a protest, that the Bill be 
considered on that day three months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Thorold 
Rogers.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he quite concurred with the remarks of 


his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 


Hr. Thorold Rogers 
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ber for Brighton (Mr. Marriott), The 
Metropolitan Board of Works—and he 
believed their feeling was shared by the 
great majority of the inhabitants of 
London, and also by the majority of 
that House—could not help expressing 
great surprise at the decision of the 
Committee after the repeated votes 
which had been given by the House of 
Commons; but as the Committee had 
given due consideration to the matter, 
he could only say, on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that they 
were prepared to accept the decision of 
the Committee, and to go on and take 
the Bill up to the House of Lords. At 
the same time, they reserved to them- 
selves the power of doing whatever they 
thought fit in the House of Lords, de- 
pendent on the action of the Railway 
Company. They were prepared to take 
what they could get now, and to reserve 
to themselves the power next year of 
doing what they might think necessary, 
if they found that the health of the 
inhabitants was suffering from these 
ventilators, and he was very much afraid 
that that would be the case. The hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Rogers) 
had been good enough to introduce the 
question of the steam issuing from the 
ventilators. He did not know whether 
the hon. Member had listened to or read 
the Evidence before the Committee. If 
he had, he did not think the hon. Mem- 
ber could have asserted that the smoke 
from a penny steamer was much more 
objectionable than that which came 
from these ventilators. He would give 
the House an extract from the Evidence 
given before the Committee, of which 
his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Stansfeld) was Chairman. It was stated 
to the Committee that 10 tons of coal 
were used every day on the railway, 
and that that coal gave forth 600,000 
cubic feet of carbonic acid gas, which 
went. all over the River and the Gardens, 
and destroyed the trees and flowers and 
every description of vegetation. It was 
quite evident, therefore, that the hon. 
Member could not haveread the scientific 
evidence which went to prove the amount 
of damage actually done. His hon. Friend 
said that he represented the opinions of 
the working classes. All he (Bir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg) could say was that he 
had had as many representations from 
one sort of people as from the other, 
and that he had received a considerable 
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number of persons who represented the ments to be inserted, although he (Mr. 
working classes. He knew, however, | Warton) had moved that the Bill be 
how much value to attach to the testi- | re-committed, in order that they might 
mony placed before him, because he was | be considered. The Government ma- 
well aware that there were a certain | jority was invoked on that occasion, 
number of people who, instead of repre- | and the proposition was rejected. Curi- 
senting a class, only represented them- | ously enough, when the Bill went to tho 
selves. He hoped the House would ; House of Lords those very Amendments 
allow the Bill to pass, and would accept | were inserted ; and when the Bill came 
the decision of the Committee, although | down again to the House of Commons 


they were not getting one-tenth part | they were accepted, without remark, by 


of what they ought to have got. On! the President of the Board of Trade. 
behalf of the Metropolitan Board of| He regretted that the President of the 
Works, he was prepared to accept the | Board of Trade should be so impatient 
conclusion of the Committee; but the | to have the regulation of everything, 
Board reserved to themselves the power | whether it was an Electric Lightin 
hereafter of taking further steps in the | Bill or a Bankruptcy Bill. He (Mr. 
matter. Warton) thought the House had better 
Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that, | wait until they saw how these schemes 
with the permission of the House, he| for electric lighting were likely to 
would withdraw the Amendment. work before they hastily pledged them- 
selves to a number of Bills giving a 
monopoly to various Electric Lighting 
Main Question put, and agreed to. Companies. His only fear was that 


, : ._,| they might regret the precipitancy of 
Bill considered ; to be read the third | ¢hoiy legislation a short time hence. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


time. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out 
. the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. Question to add the words ‘upon this 
—l0o— day three months.” —( Ir. Warton.) 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL | , Question proposed, “That the word 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—[Brx 230.] now’ stand part of the Question. 
(Mr. John Holms, Mv. Chamberlain.) Mr. STEVENSON said, he could not 


think the hon. and learned Member was 
really serious in moving the rejection of 
Order for Second Reading read. the Bill. It must be remembered that 


Motio sti ’ it had been introduced in conformity 
“That ag ugha — Qo with an Act passed by the House last 
time.” —( Mfr. John Holms.) Session, after the whole question had 

been fully considered by the Select Com- 

Mr. WARTON moved, as an Amend-| mittee; and there were now before 
ment, that the Bill be read a second} the House a considerable number of 
time upon that day three months. He| Bills, which had been introduced in 
strongly protested against the course | conformity with the provisions of that 
which had been taken in regard tothese| Act. It must be remembered that the 
Electric Lighting Bills. The general | Notices for this Bill were given in No- 
Bill was hurried through the House last | vember last; that the Board of Trade 
year at the end of the Session in a way | had held local inquiries, and had heard 
that prevented the House from devoting | evidence from all quarters; and these 
to it the consideration which it required. | Bills were now brought before the 
To the 1st clause of the Bill he himself | House, after great deliberation and dis- 
had down on the Paper four Amend-| cussion, in the shape of Provisional 
ments, which were absolutely necessary | Orders by the Board of Trade. Excep- 
in order to make the clause intelligible. | tional facilities had been given a few 
The right hon. Gentleman the President | days ago to the opponents of these Bills, 
of the Board of Trade, who was in| and any persons interested in the matter 
charge of the Bill, relying on the ma- | would be entitled to be heard before the 
jority at his back, as he always did, | Committee. He trusted that the House 
refused to allow any of those Amend- | would adopt the usual course of sending 


SECOND READING. 

















the Bill to a Committee; because it 
would be a very hard case indeed that 
the inhabitants of London should be 
deprived of the advantages of the electric 
light, or that the Companies which were 
willing to supply them should be im- 
peded in their operations. If the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works and the 
Vestries, which constituted the local 
authority, could not agree among them- 
selves they could go upstairs before the 
‘Committee and settle their disputes. It 
was not at all right that the House 
should be called upon to settle them 
upon the second reading of the Bill. 
He sincerely hoped that no hindrance 
would be imposed by the House at this 
time of the Session to the trial of this 
very important experiment, so far as 
the inhabitants of London were con- 
cerned. 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY wished, 
as shortly as possible, to state some 
reasons why he supported the Amend- 
ment for the rejection of the Bill. One 
reason was the great inconvenience oc- 
casioned by the action of the Board 
of Trade in including in the Bill dis- 
tricts which had agreed to the Orders, 
and other districts which had not, be- 
cause it necessitated a district which 
was opposing one Order to oppose the 
whole Bill, and go to considerable ex- 
pense in appearing before the Com- 
mittee. He regretted that the plan 
adopted should put the parties to such 
great inconvenience and expense. He 
did not understand why the Orders which 
had been opposed could not have been 
dealt with by separate Bills. This 
Bill affected two portions of the locality 
controlled by the Board of Works for 
the Westminster district, which, accord- 
ing to the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, 
was the lighting authority for that dis- 
trict. The Order had been granted in 
direct opposition to the wishes of that 
Board, und no opinion had been ex- 
pressed in its favour, or, indeed, as to the 
desirability of electric lighting at all by 
the inhabitants. The two districts were 
Victoria and South Kensington, both of 
them rich and important districts; and 
if a monopoly were given to a Company 
to light those districts great difficulty 
would be thrown in the way of the local 
authorities in obtaining a well-considered 
scheme for lighting the whole district, 
because the rich districts—the best for 
paying and trade purposes—would be 
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taken up and the poorer portions of 
the locality left out. He thought the 
Government and the Home Secretary 
would agree with him that it was 
important that the poorer parts of the 
district, for police and moral purposes, 
should be as well lighted as the richer. 
The Board had received applications 
from two other Companies who were 
prepared to light the whole district— 
one of them the Edison Electric Lighting 
Company, and the other the Metropoli- 
tan Brush Electric Lighting and Power 
Company, and they had also received 
applications from private individuals for 
licences under which the whole district 
might be lighted, and a revision of the 
terms would take place at the end of 
every seven years. They, therefore, 
objected very strongly to having a cer- 
tain portion of the district taken away 
and given to a particular Company, when 
other competing Companies had given 
notice of their desire to deal with the 
whole district. He submitted that the 
intention of the provisions of the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882 was to encourage 
electric lighting on terms agreeable to 
the local authorities, and that the Board 
of Trade should only step in and grant 
Provisional Orders where the opposition 
of the local authorities was of a vexa- 
tious character, and contrary to the 
wishes of the inhabitants. ‘That, how- 
ever, was not the case in this instance. 
The Electric Lighting Act of 1882, in 
Section 3, dealt with and contemplated 
the granting of licences, and then Sec- 
tion 4 went on to deal with the question 
of Provisional Orders. The Board of 
Works of the Strand district, acting on 
that clause, had already granted licences 
for the lighting of their whole district, 
and the present Bill utterly upset and 
superseded their authority and their 
opinion in the matter. It might be 
said that, according to the wording of 
the Act, the licence had to be confirmed 
by the Board of Trade; but he sub- 
mitted to the House that the intention 
of that provision was only to protect the 
interestsof the consumers, and that it was 
not intended to supersede entirely the 
opinion of the local authority. Never- 
theless, according to the present Bill, 
the wishes of the local authorities were 
entirely superseded, and the power to 
light these districts was handed over to 
Companies who would practically have 
a monopoly and the power of charging 
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exorbitant prices for 21 years, instead 
of there being a possibility of revising 
the terms at the end of every seven 
ears. For this, among other reasons, 
he hoped the House would not consent 
tothe second reading of the Bill, or, if 
they did, that it would only be on the 
understanding that the opposed Orders 
wero struck out. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the noble 
Lord who had just sat down had given 
some reasons for objecting to this par- 
ticular Bill now before the House; but 
the hon. and learned Member who 
moved the Amendment had given no 
reasons whatever in support of it, ex- 
cept the general fear, which, no doubt, 
governed his whole conduct in the 
House, that they were proceeding too 
fast, and his desire to stop all legislation, 
which appeared even to extend to Pro- 
visional Orders. Under these circum- 
stances, he (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
confine his remarks to the objections of 
the noble Lord. If the Bill were read a 
second time it would be allowed to go to 
the Hybrid Committee already appointed, 
before whom all objections to it would 
be very properly and fully heard. The 
noble Lord had an idea respecting the 
intention of Parliament in connection 
with the Electric Lighting Committee 
which was not at all warranted by the 
facts. The noble Lord appeared to 
think that Parliament intended that 
theso Provisional Orders should only 
be granted with the goodwill and con- 
sent of the local authority. On the con- 
trary, it appeared to him (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) that the object of Parliament 
in passing that Act was, in the first 
place, to protect the community at large 
against anything in the nature of a 
permanent monopoly, such as in the 
case of gas and water; and, in the 
second place, to protect these important 
experiments from being stifled in their 
inception either by want of enterprize 
or by competing interests, or by the 
prejudice of the local authorities. When 
the Board of Trade had to cunsider the 
applications made to them they found a 
very general wish on the part of the local 
authorities that they should be left en- 
tirely alone. That was not an unnatural 
desire ; but if the Board of Trade had 
yielded to it, this important experiment, 
instead of having a beneficial result, 
would absolutely have been stifled in 
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no chance of any further progress being 
made. Under these circumstances, what 
the Board of Trade thought it best to do 
was to hear the authorities and all their 
objections, either to particular Com- 
panies or to the proposed terms of an 
Order. These objections were carefully 
weighed and considered, and, as far as 
possible, were attended to by the Board 
of Trade; but where they took the form 
of mere general refusals on the part of the 
local authorities to allow any wires to be 
laid down in their districts for the pur- 
pose of electric lighting, and a desire to 
have the whole matter left to them to say 
when and where the experiments should 
be made, the Board of ‘Trade thought it 
their duty to pass over such objections 
on the part of the local authority, be- 
cause they did not think it fair to the 
ratepayers, or to the probable con- 
sumers, or to the Company who were 
willing to provide electric lighting, to 
allow the local authorities to stand in 
the way of tho experiment and to pre- 
vent it from being carried out. As to 
the Westminster Board, they, and they 
alone, among the local authorities, al- 
though they had been invited again 
and again to appear before the Board 
of Trade and state their objections, had 
refused to attend, and their opposition 
had to be dealt with in their absence. 
The case was carefully considered, and it 
was owing to their own daches that the 
particular objections of the Westminster 
authorities were not able to be heard 
and fully considered. They had now 
another opportunity of appearing be- 
fore the Select Committee, and of being 
represented by counsel, or in any other 
way, before the Committee, in order to 
object to the granting of an Order. The 
noble Lord complained that opposed 
Orders had been placed in the same Bill 
as Orders which were not opposed. The 
Board of Trade could not tell before- 
hand whether an Order was opposed or 
not, and it would have been very con- 
venient if they could have done so. For 
instance, he found to-day that a notice 
had been given at the last moment to 
oppose an Order which up to that time 
had been unopposed ; and, considering 
that circumstance, he should no longer 
resist the Motion of his hon. Friend be- 
hind him (Sir George Campbell), but 
would consent to refer the Electric 
Lighting Provisional Order Bill (No. 6) 
to the same Hybrid Committee, That 





Committee would be able to hear the 
evidence in all of these cases. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE regarded the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman as 
a very extraordinary one, because it 
seemed to be based on the supposition 
that the measure passed last year was 
intended entirely to prejudge the ques- 
tion whether electricity, or any other 
form of lighting, was to be the lighting 
of the future in the Metropolis, or any 
other part of the country. There really 
seemed to be an onus probandi now to 
prove that the country was not given 
over entirely to electric lighting as the 
lighting of the future. In regard to 
the Westminster Board of Works, the 
President of the Board of Trade must 
be aware, from thecorrespondence which 
had taken place between the Board and 
himself, that they had repeatedly ob- 
jected to being forced against their will, 
and without any manifestation of feeling 
on the part of their constituency, to 
adopt any particular system of electric 
lighting. At the present moment it 
could scarcely be assumed that electric 
lighting had yet reached its final stage 
of development; and if it had not 
reached that final stage of development, 
that it was to be at the discretion of 
the Board of Trade how far experiments 
were to be made in various parts of the 
country. In this instance the district, 
of which the Westminster Board was 
the local authority, was to be the corpus 

. virt which was to get very little benefit 
in case of success, and to pay the whole 
cost of the experiment ; and the arrange- 
ment itself was to be concluded for 21 
years. The whole of the richer portion 
of the district would be handed over to 
the Company it was sought to establish ; 
and if at any future time the local autho- 
rity, acting by means of a licence or a 
Provisional Order, sought to grant privi- 
leges to any other Company who de- 
sired to introduce a different system, 
they must be told that they must either 
work by means of another Company 
who had a present monopoly, or that 
they must buy that other Company out, 
and proceed with their own experiments 
at a great disadvantage. He contended 
that where they had a great district like 
Westminster, and when there had been 
no manifestation of opinion on behalf 
of the inhabitants favourable to the 
immediate introduction of electricity, 
where also they had a local board which 
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was altogether unfavourable—he dig 
not even think there was a minority of 
one in favour of the experiment being 
tried at the present moment—it was 
most objectionable that the President of 
the Board of Trade should step in and 
override and supersede all expression 
of popular feeling. The right hon, 
Gentleman said—‘‘I will select the 
Company I will hand you over to; you 
shall be bound neck and heels for 2] 
years; no one else shall have the oppor. 
tunity of trying a rival system; and if 
you try a rival system you must intro- 
duce it under every kind of disadvan- 
tage.”’ It was said that they were to 
have an improved system of local go. 
vernment for the Metropolis next year. 
If they were to have municipal reform 
in London, he certainly thought they 
should postpone the consideration of 
this question until they had a larger 
and more responsible body to attend to 
the introduction and development of so 
important an element in the future as 
the electric lighting of the Metropolis, 
The Westminster Board were unani- 
mously supported by their constituents 
in opposing this Order; but the Board 
of Trade had most emphatically shown 
their contempt for the existing local 
authority by altogether disregarding 
and overriding their opinion in a 
matter in which they had the unani- 
mous support of the ratepayers. Hay- 
ing done this, they might, at any rate, 
allow the matter to stand over for the 
comparatively short time which it was 
understood would elapse before a com- 
prehensive system of Metropolitan Go- 
vernment was introduced. He could 
not imagine a more fit and proper sub- 
ject to be referred to the higher intellect 
of the body proposed to be established 
than the consideration of the important 
question it was now proposed to settle 
by the mere ipse dixit—stc volo, sic jubeo 
—of the Board of Trade. Seeing that 
the opinion of the local authority had 
been emphatically expressed, and that 
it was endorsed by the constituency, he 
should support the Amendment. 
SmJOHN LUBBOCK said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had misinterpreted the remarks 
which had been made by the President 
of the Board of Trade. All that this 
Bill did was to enable those who wished 
to adopt electric lighting to have an 
opportunity of doing so. His hon. Friend 
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said that they ought not to have the 

wer of doing this without inquiry. 
Fe quite agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man that it ought not to be done with- 
out inquiry ; but they had already had 
an extensive inquiry last year by a most 
able Committee, who went into the whole 
question, and had it carefully investi- 
ated with the assistance of the Board 
of Trade. Surely, as far as inquiry was 
concerned, there had been a great deal 
of it, and the time had now arrived 
when they should put this invention 
into practical operation. They were told 
that these Bills were intended to give a 
monopoly to particular Electric Light- 
ing Companies. He thought that was a 
misuse of the word ‘‘ monopoly,” be- 
cause if any Electric Lighting Company 
which obtained an Order under these 
Bills did not carry out the work in a 
proper manner, or if it could be shown 
that other Companies could do the work 
so much more cheaply, there was no- 
thing in the Bill to prevent other Com- 
panies from coming in. But, if they 
were to wait until the era of enthusiastic 
inventors was over, they would never 
practically get anything done at all. If 
they passed these Orders, the public 
would have the benefit of them. It 
must be remembered that the electric 
light had to compete with candles, 
lamps, and gas; and, therefore, it was to 
the interest of the Electric Companies 
to provide the public with electric light 
on asreasonable terms as possible. The 
House was told that the Bill referred 
only to the richer districts, and left out 
the poorer ones. Now, his own belief was 
that the poorer districts would be those 
which would be most valuable for Elec- 
tric Lighting Companies to take up, be- 
cause they would be the districts where 
electric lighting would be most conti- 
nuously required. The electric light 
would be at work during the whole 
year in the houses and workshops of 
the poorer districts; whereas the richer 
portion of the population went away 
from London during a considerable part 
of the year. In the interest of the 
poorer members of the community, he 
begged the House to allow the Bill to 
go forward. It was not simply a ques- 
tion of lighting, but of fresh air as well, 
as hon. Members knew very well who 
had experienced the improved atmos- 
phere of the Library, and other parts of 
the House into which the electric light 
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had been introduced. There were thou- 
sands of workpeople who had to work 
in close and confined rooms in the Me- 
tropolis ; and it was important, for sani- 
tary purposes, that they should have the 
advantage of this system as soon as pos- 
sible. The people of Westminster, who 
were said to object to the inclusion of 
their district in the Bill, would have an 
opportunity of stating their objections 
before the Committee to which the Bill 
was to be referred; and, therefore, he 
hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading. He thought that the 
Resolution passed the other day dealt a 
somewhat severe blow against the sys- 
tem of Provisional Orders ; but, as it had 
been adopted in one case, he presumed 
it would be done in regard to the rest 
of these Bills. Therefore, if the local 
authorities of Westminster, or of any 
other locality, had anything to say against 
these Bills, they would have a full oppor- 
tunity of ventilating their views before 
the Committee upstairs. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the hon. 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) had expressed a 
hope that the House would agree to the 
second reading of the Bill. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) regretted that it was not 
in the power of the House to agree to 
those portions of the Bill which were 
unopposed, and that there was no way 
of separating the opposed from the un- 
opposed parts of the Bill. On behalf of 
his constituents he thought he was en- 
titled to be heard against the proposal 
to include the Southern district and 
the Westminster district in this Bill. 
There was no evidence whatever that a 
single constituent in this district desired 
to have these powers forced upon him. 
The ratepayers of Westminster looked 
with great distrust upon the effect which 
the exercise of these powers would pro- 
duce. The local authorities of the dis- 
trict, whose duty it was to make the 
necessary provision for the lighting of 
the district, objected altogether to the 
provisions of the Bill, so far as West- 
minster was concerned. In one case, the 
local authorities had already granted a 
licence for seven years to another Com- 
pany, which licence would be destroyed 
by this Company if the Bill passed. He 
thought it was most undesirable that 
the experiments about to be made should 
be tried, not only against the wishes, 
but at the expense of the inhabitants of 








this part of London; and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade would consent to 
exclude these particular Orders from the 
Bill. If that were done, there would be 
no opposition to the second reading of 
the measure; and he believed it would 
be perfectly possible to proceed with the 
Orders that were opposed in a separate 
Bill, when, of course, the local autho- 
rities interested in the question would 
be able to oppose them directly in the 
House. He strongly objected to any 
attempt to impose heavy charges upon 
the ratepayers in opposition to their 
wishes; and there was a strong feeling 
in the locality that the provisions of the 
Bill ought not to be forced upon the 
inhabitants against their consent. He 
thought it was a very strange exercise 
of the power of the Board of Trade to 
call upon the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis to appear in a Committee Room to 
oppose a Bill which would practically 
give a monopoly to some three or four 
Companies. It seemed to him to be 
quite unreasonable that this power should 
be exercised by the Board of Trade at 
the expense of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. As he had said, the effect 
of passing these Orders would be to give 
a monopoly to particular Companies, 
and, in the case of the Westminster dis- 
trict, to exclude all other Companies. 
He thought everyone must see that it 
would be a most unwise and improper 
course to allow any Company to take up 
a single portion, or one or two isolated 
portions, of a large district like that of 
Westminster. They could well afford to 
wait for another year for the further de- 
velopment of electric lighting; and, on 
behalf of his constituents, he might say 
that they were perfectly willing that the 
experiments which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) said were in course 
of being made should be made in the 
interim, so that they might next year 
have the advantage of the best inven- 
tions. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was surprised to hear the somewhat con- 
temptuous tone in which the President 
of the Board of Trade had spoken of 
local authorities. As regarded the ques- 
tion of general policy, he quite agreed 
that a great deal might be said in favour 
of trying the experiment of electric light- 
ing. What he objected to was, that 
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Provisional Orders should be passed jn 
favour of three or four monopolist Com. 
panies, who, within one month of the 
passing of the Bill, would have obtained 
possession of the best parts of the Metro. 
polis, and the power of portioning them 
out among themselves. About one-half 
of London was proposed to be given over 
to the Metropolitan Brush Company, 
which had been started as a Limited 
Liability Company, with a capital upon 
which £3 per share had been paid up, 
notwithstanding which the shares of the 
Company were at present, he was told, 
in the market at a few shillings a share, 
He thought that fact showed that the 
Company were not in a favourable posi- 
tion to undertake extensive works. It 
seemed to him, however, that the floor of 
that House was not the proper arena for 
discussing the details of these questions. 
The President of the Board of Trade had 
done what he (Sir George Campbell) had 
asked him in the first instance to do— 
namely, he had consented to refer the 
Bills to a Hybrid Committee, where the 
evidence of all who were interested in 
the matter would be heard. A well- 
constituted Committee would be able to 
sift the good from the bad, to accede to 
those local authorities who wished to 
allow the experiment to be tried in their 
district, and to exempt those local autho- 
rities who were opposed to it. This Bill 
proposed to confirm an Order for the in- 
troduction of electric lighting into the 
area of Kensington. ‘The Vestry of 
Kensington represented him as his local 
authority, and they had passed a formal 
resolution, asking for delay. But the 
Board of Trade replied—‘“‘ Either do this 
yourself, or let somebody else do it.” 
Upon that intimation, the Vestry said— 
‘‘ We do not understand the matter suff- 
ciently to oppose the Bill, and therefore 
we will throw the responsibility upon 
you. We have not consented to the in- 
troduction of your scheme, and you are 
unreasonable if you choose to force into 
the district these Provisional Orders. 
The responsibility rests with you, and 
not with us.” He should vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, on the under- 
standing that it would be referred to the 
Hybrid Committee already appointed. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
desire to discuss for a moment the merits 
of these Provisional Order Bills; but, 
having been a Member of the Com- 
mittee to whom the question was re 
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forred last year, he thought it was only 
right that he should say a few words. 
The Act of last year, undoubtedly, con- 
templated that in many cases licences 
sould be given by the local authorities 
under certain safeguards then provided ; 
but it also contemplated the possibility 
that there might be some local autho- 
rities—he did not say it in any disagree- 
able sense—who would obstruct, and 
gho would not desire that electric light- 
ing should be introduced at all into the 
istricts connected with them, however 
much individual ratepayers, like himself 
(Mr. Stanhope), might desire it to be 
introduced. Such obstruction might have 
the effect of putting off the introduction 
of electrie lighting until an indefinite 
period. Therefore, the Committee of 
last year introduced the system of Pro- 
risional Orders, by which the Board of 
Trade was to have power in certain 
cases, by granting Provisional Orders, 
tosupersede the authority of those who 
vere concerned, and to empower Electric 
lighting Companies to introduce the 
system. At the same time, it was in- 
tended to surround that permission with 
such safeguards as the Select Committee 
of last year considered to be adequate. 
It was proposed that the Board of Trade 
siould have the power of doing, in re- 
gard to these Provisional Orders, what 
they did in the case of other Provisional 
iders—namely, that they should give 
fullnotice to all the parties concerned of 
their intention to hold a local inquiry, so 
that they might hear the views of the 
people most interested. As far as he 
could learn, in the present case, the 
Board of Trade had fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of the Act, and had called 
upon all the persons who were interested 
in these Orders to state their cases be- 
fore them. In the case of Westminster, 
he was informed that the local autho- 
tities had refused to state their case; 
and, if so, it was somewhat hard that 
{they should now come down to the House 
aud ask the House to reject the Bill on 
the second reading, having persistently 
refused to state what their opposition 
was to the Provisional Orders proposed 
to be granted by the Board of Trade. 
He thought the House would agree with 
him that there was no reason whatever 
for departing from the ordinary course 
Thich the House adopted in these cases 
~hamely, of reading the Bill a second 
ime and referring it a Hybrid Com- 
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mittee, before whom the whole case 
might be heard. 

Sirk JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he was unwilling to take up the time of 
the House again; but, in common jus- 
tice to the position which he occupied, 
and having had a great deal to do with 
the President of the Board of Trade in 
reference to these matters, he felt bound 
to say that the attacks which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell), and his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) upon the Board of 
Trade, were not at all fair. The Board 
of Trade had displayed the greatest 
courtesy and the utmost possible con- 
sideration towards every local authority. 
In his (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg’s) 
official capacity, he had been in commu- 
nication with the President of the 
Board of Trade upon the subject, and 
he had invariably been received with 
the greatest courtesy, and he believed 
every member of the District Boards 
would say the same. Of course, there 
was a great deal of divergence of opi- 
nion on the subject. One Vestry wanted 
one thing, and another Vestry wanted 
something else; indeed, many Local 
Boards appeared not to know their own 
minds. He thought it was a great pity 
that the Westminster authorities refused 
to appear before the Board of Trade. 
All that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works wanted in the matter was, that 
there should be power to revise the 
charges for the electric lighting every 
seven years. He did not know how his 
right hon. Friend regarded that propo- 
sition, and he admitted that the whole 
question was a very difficult and compli- 
cated one. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, the course 
pursued confirmed the propriety of the 
action taken by himself last year in 
opposing the Electric Lighting Bill 
when it was rushed through the Houss 
in a Saturday afternoon’s Sitting. He 
expressed a fear at that time that the 
effect of such hurried legislation would 
be to take some hundreds of thousands 
of pounds out of the pockets of inven- 
tors and place them in those of needy 
patentees, causing an enormous loss 
which for many years would not be re- 
placed. Nevertheless, the Bill was 
passed, and this was the natural outcome 
of it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade gave 








a pledge, when the Bill of last year was 
passed, that all those who were in- 
terested in the matter should be fairly 
heard, and he believed that that pledge 
had been fulfilled in the spirit in which 
it was made, because all persons had 
been invited to attend before the Board 
of Trade. But that fact did not alter 
the principle which underlay these Bills 
—namely, that the ratepayers, and those 
who were fairly elected to represent 
them, were not to deal with their own 
concerns except with the approval of the 
Board of Trade. That principle, how- 
ever, had been accepted, and it was too 
late to complain now. He fully under- 
stood the suggestion made by the right 
hon. Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), that opposed Bills ought not 
to be included in the same category as 
unopposed Bills. He wished to put a 
technical question tu the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, which he thought was of im- 
portance to those who had an interest in 
the matter. He wanted to know why it 
was that each Order contained in the 
Bill had not been printed separately ? 
If any person desired to obtain a copy 
of a particular Order, he could only do 
so by paying 3s. 6d. for the whole 10 
Orders contained in the Bill; whereas, 
if each Order had been printed sepa- 
rately, he might have obtained it for 
6d. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would take that matter into con- 
sideration, and see whether, in future, 
he could not print each Order separately, 
so that the expense to the ratepayers 
who were affected in particular districts 
would not be so heavy as it was at pre- 
sent. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA remarked, 
that in passing the second reading of 
the Bill, they would confirm the prin- 
ciple of it in regard to every Order con- 
tained in it. He objected to the group- 
ing together of several Provisional Or- 
ders in one Bill of enormous dimen- 
sions. He believed that one of these 
Orders confirmed a grant to the Swan 
Company of power to lay down wires 
for the lighting of the Southern district 
of the Metropolis. He was informed 
that the Strand Board of Works had 
themselves applied to the Board of 
Trade for an Order to empower them to 
light their own district, and they had 
made a provisional contract with an- 
other Company—not the Swan Company 
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—to supply the light; but, notwith. 
tanding, there was an Order containgj 
in this Bill in reference to the Strang 
as if nothing whatever had taken plage 
on the part of the Strand Board of 
Works, who were the local authorities. 
and the object of the present Order wa 
to confer on a separate and distinct Cop. 
pany precisely the same powers which 
the Strand District Board of Works 
claimed for themselves strictly under th 
provisions of the Electric Lighting Ac, 
He ventured to say that there never hai 
been a more objectionable proceeding « 
the part of the Board of Trade or ay 
other Public Department. He shouli, 
therefore, oppose the second reading og 
the Bill if it went to a Division. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 21); 
Noes 91: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 196.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 
Bill read a second time. 


Lorp ALGERNON PERCY begged 
to move the Resolution which stood in 
his name, and which, he believed, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade was prepared to a- 
cept. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘ That the Bill be committed to the same Con- 
mittee to which Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders Bills (Nos. 1, 4, and 5) are to be re 
ferred : 

“That all Petitions against the Bills, or 
Orders, be referred to the said Committee; and 
that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard 
by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be 
heard upon their Petition, if they think fit, and 
Counsel heard in favour of the Bill against such 
Petitions.”’—(Lord Algernon Percy.) 


Motion agreed to. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Electric Lighting Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 6) Bill be referred to the 
same Committee to which Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders Bills Nos. 1, 4, and 4, are 
referred : 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the 
Bill, or Orders, be referred to the said Com- 
mittee; and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, ot 
Agents, be heard upon their Petition, if they 
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fhink fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against such Petitions.— (Sir George 
Campbell. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


—_—<0o— 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PROVISIONAL 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 


SirSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Ibeg 
to give Notice that I will to-morrow ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, When 
and in what form he proposes to bring 
the proposal regarding the Quez Canal 
under the notice of the House, so as to 
give the House an opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon it? Taking 
into account the great interest which is 
felt on the subject, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman could tell us to-day what 
the general course will be? 

Tut CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuttpErs): I cannot now 
say on what it day it will be brought 
forward. As to the form, I should pre- 
fer to answer the Question after Notice. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 79> 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 


Carrary PRICE asked the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is pro- 
posed to take a Vote this Session in the 
Navy Estimates (Greenwich Hospital 
Vote) to give effect to the provisions of 
the Greenwich Hospital Bill, should it 
become an Act of Parliament; and, if he 
will inform the House what portion of 
the Greenwich Hospital funds will pro- 
bably be appropriated annually to this 
purpose ? 

Sn THOMAS BRASSEY : It is pro- 
posed to provide in the Greenwich Hos- 
pital Estimate, 1883-1884, for the ex- 
penditurecontemplated by the Greenwich 
Hospital Bill. For the pensions to widows 
and allowances to children of men who 
lose their lives in the Service the sum 
to be taken for 1883-1884 is £1,200. It 
is intended to provide for not exceeding 
200 boys in orphan schools and similar 
institutions at an annual cost for each 
boy estimated at £20. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS— 
STATISTICS. 

Caprain PRICE asked the Secretary 

of State for War, Whether there has 

been any increase of venereal disease 

amongst the troops in the districts pro- 
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tected by the Contagious Diseases Acts 
since the abolition of compulsory exami- 
nation ? 

Tuz Marevess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the admissions to hos- 
pital of soldiers affected by contagious 
diseases had risen from 11°89 per 1,000 
in the four weeks prior to the abolition 
of compulsory examination, to 17°40 per 
1,000 in the four weeks since the aboli- 
tion. 


In reply to Mr. Horwoop, 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that no new system had been in- 
troduced in the examination of the men. 


CROWN LANDS ACT, 1866—SALES OF 
CROWN LANDS—THE MANORS OF 
ESHER AND MILBOURNE. 


Mr. BRYCE asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the sale of the 
Manors of Esher and Milbourne by the 
Commissioners of the Woods, Forests, 
and Land Revenues of the Crown to 
Lieutenant General Sir Henry Pon- 
sonby, K.C.B., as a trustee for Her 
Majesty, mentioned in the Sixteenth 
Report of those Commissioners, has yet 
been carried out; whether, if the sale 
has been carried out, any stipulations 
have been made binding the purchaser 
not to take advantage of the manorial 
rights for the purpose of inclosing any 
part of Esher Common or of Oxshott 
Heath, tracts of great natural beauty 
which have long been open to the pub- 
lic; and, whether he can inform the 
House by whose authority it is that per- 
sons are now being turned off parts of 
Esher Common that have long been en- 
joyed by the public, on the allegation 
that such places are private property 
and no longer parts of a Common? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In reply to my 
hon. Friend’s first and second Questions, 
I have to state that the sale of the 
manors of Esher and Milbourne has 
been carried out, and that the convey- 
ance contains no stipulations such as my 
hon. Friend’s Question indicates. Offi- 
cially, I have no means of answering my 
hon. Friend’s third Question; but I 
have communicated unofficially with Sir 
Henry Ponsonby, and I learn from him 
that since Her Majesty has acquired the 
property at Claremont, &c., there has 
been no attempt to deprive the public of 








any rights over Esher Common, 
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Mr. BRYCE: Is it intended? 

TnHeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): It is a matter 
over which I have no control; but I 
believe that there is no such intention. 


AFGHANISTAN—SUBSIDY TO THE 
AMEER. 

Mr. SALT asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether any contri- 
butions in money or in arms are in 
course of payment, or promised, to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan; and, if so, what 
is the amount of such contributions, and 
on what terms and with what object they 
are being made ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked whether 
it might now be assumed that the pro- 
posed visit of the Ameer to the Viceroy 
during the coming autumn would not 
take place ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Communications 
have passed between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India on 
the subject referred to by the Question 
of the hon. Member for Stafford; but 
Her Majesty’s Government are not at 
present in possession of official informa- 
tion which enables me to make any 
statement on this matter. I may say, 
however, that the relations existing be- 
tween the Indian Government and the 
Ameer aro of a satisfactory nature. 1 
can only state that the contemplated 
visit of the Ameer to the Viceroy will 
very much depend on his own wishes. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE SHANNON 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the necessary 
precautions have been taken to maintain 
a sufficiency of water in the fish-pass at 
the sluices and dam recently erected by 
the Board of Works at Killaloe, county 
Clare; and, if not, whether he will 
cause stringent orders to be issued on a 
matter so seriously affecting the fisheries 
of the Shannon ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: My hon. Friend 
need be under no apprehension on this 
score. Care has been taken that the 
fish-pass should afford a sufficiency of 
water at all seasons of the year. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—ROS- 
CREA PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICT. 


Mr. MOORE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that there is not 
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(Zreland). i2i9 
a single Roman Catholic Magi 

in the Roscrea Petty Sessions Dist 
and that even the Resident Magistra,, 
and the Sub-Inspector of Police a, 
Protestants; and, whether the Goyer, 
ment will take steps to remedy this stat, 
of things in a district where the populs. 
tion is almost exclusively Catholic? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I believe th, 
facts are as stated. I cannot, howeyg 
give any undertaking that tho Residey; 
Magistrate or Sub-Inspector of any di. 
trict will be of a particular religion: 
but with regard to the Local Magis. 
trates, I will draw the attention of th 
Lord Chancellor to the hon. Member’ 
Question. 

Mr. CALLAN: Will the right hon, 
Gentleman draw the attention of th 
Lord Chancellor to all the districts ip 
Ireland where a similar state of things 
exist ? 


[No reply was given. } 


LAW AND POLICE— EXPULSION 0? 
IRISH RESIDENTS AT DARWEN, 
LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe. 
ther there is any, and, if so, what, foun- 
dation for the following paragraph pub- 
lished in the ‘Manchester Evening 
News” of June 29th, headed “ Banish 
ing the Irish”’— 

‘The last of the Irish families have left 
Turton, near Darwen, as requested by the 
English section of the inhabitants. There was 
no demonstration made, though large crowds 
assembled, the Irish taking the expulsion 
quietly. Some thirty families havo been ejected, 
At one house twenty-cight persons were turned 
out, but these included lodgers. There is not 
a single Irish man or woman now in the town?” 

Smrr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in r- 
ply, said, he had addressed a letter ask- 
ing for information to the authorities at 
Lower Darwen ; but he found that Turton 
was not within their district. He would 
make further inquiries. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—POST-MORTEM 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that, at the recent 
assizes, the Longford Grand Jury dis 
allowed the fee of the doctor who per- 
formed the post mortem examination at 
the request of the county coroner, 014 
‘aaa who died in the Granard Work- 

ouse, and that the judge summarily 
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sanctioned the disallowance, remarking, 
«The money (£1 1s.) is not worth 
scuffling about ; ” whether it is the fact 
that the doctor in question was specially 
called in by the coroner instead of the 
union medical officer, in consequence of 
the death having taken place in the 
workhouse; and, if it is the Law that 
this gentleman is to have no remunera- 
tion for services performed at the request 
of the proper authority because the 
grand jury chose to disallow his fee, and 
the judge does not think the amount 
worth discussion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the fact 
that the Grand Jury of Longford, after 
a careful investigation, disallowed medi- 
cal fees recommended by the Coroner, 
and amounting to five guineas, and, as 
to one guinea of the five, the ruling of 
the Grand Jury was brought before the 
Judge for review. The Grand Jury 
thought that the evidence of the union 
medical officer was sufficient. His Lord- 
ship thought so too, and declined to in- 
terfere in such a matter, as he was per- 
fectly entitled to do. 


EMIGRATION AND PASSENGER SHIPS 
—SCANDINAVIAN EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If any and what 
steps have been taken to remedy the 
state of things at Hull complained of in 
the Parliamentary Paper of last Session 
entitled Scandinavian Emigrants ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was informed, since the issue of the 
Parliamentary Paper referred to, that 
improvements had been made on various 
details, whereby the Scandinavian emi- 
grants arriving at Hull were better at- 
tended to, and more expeditiously for- 
warded to their destinations, than for- 
merly. He had received no complaints 
during the present emigration season, 
and he had no reason to believe that 
intervention was necessary. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE REPUBLIC OF 
STELLALAND--MURDER OF MR. J. 
W. HONEY, A BRITISH SUBJECT, 
BY DUTCH BOERS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, On what evidence he stated 
that Mr. J. W. Honey, who was mur- 
dered by Dutch Boers on the Transvaal 
Frontier last February was “one of the 
freebooters of Bechuanaland,” and also 
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on what authority he stated a man 
named Ireland to have been Honey’s 
murderer, whereas Honey was last seen 
in the power of four Dutch Boers; whe- 
ther these four were Diedericks, ‘“ Oap- 
tain of Police,” and his son; Celliers, 
‘the General;’’ and Adrian le Rey, a 
notorious Boer bandit, who murdered 
ten Kaflirs during the siege of Potchef- 
stroom ; whether these four and Niekerk, 
‘‘the Administrator,’? whom he stated 
to have issued the proclamation which 
described Honey as an outlaw, were the 
‘ self-constituted Government” of the 
“‘Stellaland Republic,” which consists 
of Dutch freebooters, who have lately, 
in defiance of the Transvaal Convention, 
robbed Montsioa and Mankaroane of 
their territories; whether Mr. Honey, 
when he heard of the charges against 
him, went to the aforesaid persons, and 
demanded proofs of the charges; whe- 
ther he was taken by them before the 
Dutch Landrost of Christiana, and by 
him completely acquitted, and the 
charges described as wholly baseless; 
whether the aforesaid ‘‘ self-constituted 
authorities’ thereupon took Honey by 
force into the so-called ‘‘ Republic of 
Stellaland,” and foully murdered him 
on the road to Vrijburgh; whether Her 
Majesty still remains Suzerain of the 
Transvaal; and, whether the British 
Government in any way recognizes the 
‘« Republic of Stellaland”’ or its ‘‘autho- 
rities ?”’ 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The hon. 
Member must be aware that except the 
first and last paragraphs I am unable to 
answer his Questions, as I have already 
twice stated that, beyond the copy of the 
Proclamation alluded to, we have no 
official information. I may take this 
opportunity of correcting an evident mis- 
understanding of my answer the other 
day as to the authority who sent us this 
Proclamation. It was our own Resident 
at Pretoria who took it out of Zhe Volks- 
stem newspaper. The evidence on which 
I stated Honey to have been one of the 
freebooters is the term used in this Pro- 
clamation of outlawry in which he is 
styled ‘‘one of our Volunteers,” and is 
there charged with theft and treason. 
That a man named Ireland was his 
murderer I stated on the authority of a 
telegram sent to the Cape Government 
by Mr. Bethell, the White counsellor of 
Montsioa, who said—‘‘Ireland, the 
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murderer of Honey, is now at Griqua- 
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town.” The British Government do not 
in any way recognize the Republic of 
Stellaland or its authorities. The date 
of the Proclamation is February 12th. 


MERCANTILE MARINE ACT—IRISII 
LIGHTHOUSES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
with reference to the statement that the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights had spent 
on their lighthouses £82,000, and had 
received for light dues only £21,000, the 
balance of £61,000 having to be paid 
over to the Commissioners from the dues 
collected in England and Scotland, to 
enable them to carry out the work of 
lighting the Irish coast, Whether the 
£21,000 referred to was collected solely 
in Irish ports; whether the light dues 
for Irish lighthouses collected in Eng- 
lish and Scotch ports are all placed to 
the credit of the Irish Lights Commis- 
sioners in the accounts of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund; whether the alleged defi- 
ciency of £61,000 appears after the ac- 
counts have been credited with the 
amounts due on account of the benefits 
which the Irish lights confer upon ves- 
sels which pass them on their way to 
English and Scotch ports; and, whether 
a Return of the dues collected for Irish 
lights for each year since the passing of 
the Mercantile Marine Act will be laid 
upon the Table of the House? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The sum of 
£21,000 referred to was collected solely 
in Irish ports ; but it includes sums col- 
lected in respect of English and Scotch 
lights as well as Irish lights. Light 
dues collected in Scotch and English 
ports in respect of Irish lighthouses are 
not placed to the credit of the Irish 
Lights Commissioners, nor are the Irish 
Lights Commissioners debited with the 
sums collected in Irish ports on acvount 
of English and Scotch lights. The de- 
ficiency of £61,000 is the difference be- 
tween the actual amount of light dues 
collected in Ireland and the amount ex- 
pended on lighthouses in Ireland. A 
Return of the amounts collected for Irish 
lights cannot be laid on the Table of the 
House, as the Board of Trade have not 
the materials for making such a Return. 


EGYPT—SANITARY CONDITION OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 
Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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the statement in the “ Times” of Tugs. 
day the 10th is true, that the slaughter 
houses from which all meat is supplied 
to Alexandria and to the troops are in g 
most filthy state without proper means 
of flushing or cleansing ; acres of ground 
around them are full of unburied ang 
half buried débris, entrails, and carcages 

exhaling a most offensive odour; the 
establishment is within a short distaneg 
of Ramleh, and the Sanitary Sub-Con. 
mission, who have made a minute jp. 
spection, states that it constitutes a source 
of danger to the troops; and, if this 
statement is correct, what steps are bein 

taken for the protection of the health of 
the troops as well as of the town of 
Alexandria, the 46th Regiment having 
now 116 sick out of 803 men at Ramleh? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL wished to 
ask the noble Lord, before he answered 
that Question, what steps had been 
taken for the protection of the troops at 
Cairo; and, whether a Commission had 
been appointed to inquire into the state 
of the slaughter-houses and sewers in 
that town ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have received two telegrams from the 
General Officer commanding in Egypt. 
The first is as follows :— 

‘* Percentage of sick at Alexandria and Ram. 
leh is seven, of which one-fifth are enteric and 
other febrile cases, chiefly among Cornwall 
Regiment ; venereal, one-third of sick; no sick- 
ness to cause alarm; much fever must always 
be expected at Alexandria at this season.” 


The second telegram adds— 
‘¢Slaughter-house two miles to leeward of 


Ramleh has nothing to do with sickness of 
Cornwall Regiment.”’ 


I have also consulted Major General 
Harman, who recently commanded the 
troops at Alexandria. That officer re- 
ports— 

‘‘These slaughter-houses are nearer to Alex- 
andria than to the barracks at Ramleh. The 
smell from them is very offensive, mainly owing 
to the hides and horns of slaughtered animals 
being kept for dressing. It is an exaggeration 
to state that acres of ground around them are 
full of unburied and half-buried ddris ; although 
it is a fact that the surroundings are not kept 
as clean as they ought to be. I do not myself 
think that any danger need be feared in Ramleh 
from the slaughter-houses.”’ 


As to the Question of the noble Lord, I 
stated some days ago what communica- 
tions had passed between the War Office 
and the General Officer Commanding 
Egypt, and I said that generally the 
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military authorities are prepared to deal 
with any outbreak of cholera that might 
appear among the troops. I think that 
any Question relating to the sanitary 
state of Cairo ought to be addressed to 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


airs. 

A WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether any steps were being taken to 
prevent the nuisance and danger that 
arose from these slaughter-houses, which 
were admitted to be in a very unsatis- 
factory state ? 

Toe Marquess oF HARTINGTON : 
I understand the Report of the Com- 
manding Officer at Alexandria to be, that 
there is no danger to the health of the 
troops from the slaughter-houses. No 
doubt, as their attention has been called 
to the matter, the military authorities 
will take any steps in their power to 
abate the nuisance. 


THE RIVER THAMES— PIMLICO PIER. 

Sm JOHN HAY asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether the Board has given its sanc- 
tion to the removal of the Pimlico Pier 
from the site where it has so long 
afforded convenience to the inhabitants 
of the district; whether the Pier on the 
south side of the river, opposite to the 
Pimlico Pier, which is supposed to cause 
the necessity for the removal of the 
Pimlico Pier, has only recently been 
placed there, and therefore ought itself 
rather to be moved if inconvenient; and, 
whether before the removal of the Pim- 
lico Pier takes place, he will cause an 
inquiry to be made into the wishes and 
claims of the residents in that neigh- 
bourhood to have the pier continued in 
its present site, on the faith of which 
houses have been built and occupied in 
that locality ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform my right hon. and gallant 
Friend that two communications have 
been received by the Metropolitan Board 
on this subject—the first from the Steam- 
boat Company applying for the Board’s 
consent to the removal of the Pier; the 
second from inhabitants of the vicinity 
in opposition. The Board replied in 
both cases to the effect that having no 
jurisdiction in the matter they had no 
objection to offer to the proposed re- 
moval. I believe the Pier on the south 
side of the River has only recently been 
placed there; but I can express no opi- 
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nion as to the expediency of its removal. 
With regard to the last part of the 
Question, seeing that the Board have no 
jurisdiction over the position of the Pier, 

do not think it would be advisable to 
enter upon the inquiry suggested by my 
right hon. and gallant Friend. 


an Asta. 


POST OFFICE—THE INDIAN MAILS. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Post- 
master General, If, during the preva- 
lence of cholera in Egypt, and the con- 
sequent difficulty of bringing the Indian 
Mails through Italy, it is intended to 
carry the Mails through the Suez Canal 
in the vessels which bring them from 
India, instead of sending them by rail 
to Alexandria and from thence by an- 
other vessel ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Asregards the mail 
which reached Suez last Monday and is 
now on its way, orders have been given 
for it to be brought on by the Indian 
Mail Packet to Plymouth, the vessel 
passing through the Suez Canal without 
communicating with the shore. No 
definite decision has yet been arrived at 
as to future arrangements; but I can 
assure the hon. Member the subject is 
being very carefully considered. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—THE EUPHRATES 
AND TIGRIS STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY—NAVIGATION OF THE 
TIGRIS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked tho 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has taken to protect the inte- 
rests of the British and Asiatic com- 
merce, in consequence of the hindrance 
which the Turkish Government has 
placed upon legitimate exercise of the 
rights of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam 
Navigation Company at Bagdad; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
maintain the rights of navigation on the 
Tigris and Euphrates granted by Fir- 
man in 1888, and exercised since that 
period ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Her Majesty’s Government have pro- 
tested to the Turkish Ambassador in 
London, and through Her Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Constantinople, 
against the action of the Vali of Bagdad 
in forcibly stopping the traffic of the 
Company’s steamers on the Tigris, and 
have reserved all rights against the 
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Porte for the consequences. They must 
await the answer of the Porte before 
anything can be decided as to what 
further steps it may be necessary to take. 
The right to navigate the Tigris was not 
granted by any Firman, but has been 
exercised under an arrangement ob- 
tained by Sir Stratford Canning in 1846, 
and confirmed by Vizerial letters ad- 
dressed to the Vali of Bagdad in 1846, 
1861, and 1862. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—HARBOUR OF 
REFUGE (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
can now state the names of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the best 
site for a harbour of refuge on the north- 
east coast of Scotland ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Baxrour): Captain Sir Frederick Evans, 
Hydrographer to the Admiralty ; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel P. Smith, R.E., Ad- 
miralty Director of Works ; and Captain 

_Sir George Nares, Professional Member 
of the Marine and Harbour Departments 
of the Board of Trade, have been ap- 
pointed as a Sub-Committee of the Con- 
vict Labour Committee to visit points on 
the East Coast of Scotland, and report on 
the most suitable position for a harbour 
of refuge to be constructed by Scotch 
Convicts. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—MAILS 
BETWEEN LIMERICK AND KILRUSH. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether complaints have 
reached him as to the disadvantages 
incurred by certain portions of West 
Clare, owing to the non-establishment of 
the usual summer second post between 
Limerick and Kilrush; and, if so, whe- 
ther any steps can be taken to remedy 
the public inconvenience caused by the 
disputes between the Railway and Steam- 
boat Companies, which have hitherto 
performed the joint service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It is a fact, as 
stated by my hon. Friend, that the 
second post between Limerick and Kil- 
rush has not commenced for the summer 
because of a disagreement, as I am in- 
formed, between the Railway and Steam- 
boat Companies. I am sorry it is not 
in my power to do anything to bring 
about an amicable settlement of the 
matter in dispute; but I need not say 
that as soon as the Companies arrive at 
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an understanding, the Post Office wij] 
lose no time in re-establishing the second 
post. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE CALAMITy 
AT SUNDERLAND. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked tho Vig 
President of the Council, If it is true 
as stated in the evidence at the recent 
inquest at Sunderland that the tickets 
forthe fatal entertainment in the Victoria 
Hall were in certain cases distributed 
through elementary school teachers; whe. 
ther any other similar cases have ever 
been brought under his notice ; and, ifhe 
can take any steps to prevent a repeti- 
tion of such a practice, by requesting 
managers to prohibit the circulation of 
tickets in elementary schools for enter. 
tainments where admission is only made 
by payment ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: T have inquired 
respecting the distribution of tickets for 
the entertainment at the Victoria Hall, 
Sunderland, and I find that advertise. 
ments—not admission tickets—were dis- 
tributed by teachers in public elemen- 
tary schools to the children under their 
charge. I regret to find that this prac- 
tice has prevailed in the district for 
many years. I entirely concur in the 
censure conveyed in the presentment of 
the Jury at the Coroner’s Inquest— 

“That the masters of the various schools 
were not justified in allowing the children under 
their charge to be canvassed by Fay or their 
teachers, and the attendance of the children in 
effect secured, by free tickets being given to 
teachers, without some arrangement being made 
for the proper supervision and control of the 
children by teachers when at the entertain- 
ment.” 

This seems to mea scandal and a breach 
of good order and discipline that our 
schools should be made the recruiting 
ground of itinerant conjurers, or the 
purveyors of any description of public 
entertainment. It is impossible to lay 
down rules forthe guidance of local autho- 
rities, school managers, and_ teachers 
that shall be applicable in all circum- 
stances and in every contingency. More- 
over, thereis great danger in attempting 
to do so, as it might be argued that 
what was not prohibited was permis- 
sible. I propose, however, to send 4 
Circular to Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
calling their attention to what has hap- 
pened in this case and to the verdict of 
the Jury, and instructing them to let it be 
known at the forthcoming inspections 
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that any such invasion of the schools as 
[have referred to will be regarded as 
an infraction of the Code as it relates 
to discipline, and will be considered in 
the merit grant, and that children at- 
tending any school treat or entertain- 
ment of any description promoted by 
teachers or managers must do so under 
the care and guidance of their teachers. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS—THE 
MONAGHAN ELECTION. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the attention of the authorities 
has been directed to the issue of a 
placard on the day of the polling in 
Monaghan, purporting to have been 
published in Mr. Healy’s interest, and 
containing reference to Her Majesty 
similar to that in the alleged ‘“ Invin- 
cible” placard for which The Kerry 
Sentinel was seized ; whether the police 
have made any inquiries to detect the 
authors; whether a secret inquiry will 
be held in reference to its publication ; 
and, if the Government are prepared to 
make it an offence under the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices to print, post, or 
issue any placard which, while purport- 
ing to emanate from a particular candi- 
date, is really published with a view to 
damage the candidature of such candi- 
date ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that on the day of the polling two 
placards containing a disloyal reference 
to the Queen were posted near Clones; 
but the same offensive expression used 
in the placard for which Zhe Kerry 
Sentinel was seized was not used here. 
The placards may fairly be said to have 
purported to have been published in the 
interests of Mr. Healy. The Constabu- 
lary have been making inquiries on the 
subject; but hitherto without result. 
It does not appear to be a case for the 
application of the Prevention of Crime 
Act. With regard to the last paragraph 
of the Question, it is open to the hon. 
Member to submit for the consideration 
of the House any proposal of the cha- 
racter indicated. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
THE CIRCULAR THEORY OF STORMS. 
Mr. EARP (in the absence of Dr. 


Cawzron) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether it is correct 





that the Meteorological Society have 
abandonedwhat is generally knownasthe 
circular theory of storms, as propounded 
by Sir William Reid, Piddington, and 
others; and, if so, whether public notice 
of the fact has been sent to the com- 
manders, officers, and others of. our 
Royal and Mercantile Navies, and to 
the examiners at the Local Marine 
Boards ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have no 
authority overthe Meteorological Society; 
but I communicated with the Secretary, 
and I am informed by him that it is not 
true that they have abandoned the cir- 
cular theory of storms, but that recent 
investigations have shown that some 
slight modifications might be suggested. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
(RE-ORGANIZATION). 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the deep 
and growing anxiety on the subject 
among the officers and men of the 
force, he will, without further delay, 
introduce and circulate the Bill by 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to alter the organization of the 
higher ranks of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think it is 
important to notice the wording of this 
Question. Whether such an anxiety as 
the hon. Member refers to exists or not, 
there certainly is not the slightest ground 
for it. The scheme of the Government 
does not affect unfavourably the pay or 
promotion, the position or the prospects 
of any officer, and the men of the Force 
are not affected by it at all. The Bill 
will be introduced as soon as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government see any chance of 
pressing it forward, and the statement 
that I now make is without any reser- 
vation whatever. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Post- 
master General, What tenders have been 
received for the conveyence of mails be- 
tween London and Kingstown, and from 
what companies; and, if he will state 
the amounts of such tenders, and whe- 
ther for land and sea service combined, 
or for each service separately; and, 
whether he can state on what day 
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the papers will {be presented to the 
House ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that it 
would be entirely contrary to precedent 
to give any information as to the ten- 
ders received yesterday for the London 
and Kingstown Service until the Go- 
vernment have decided what course to 
take upon them. When their decision 
is arrived at—which I hope will be in a 
very few days—it will be at once com- 
municated to the House; and the con- 
tract, with particulars of all the tenders, 
will be laid before Parliament as quickly 
as possible. , 


EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL OF 
AHMED BEY KHANDEEL. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, What 
were the respective functions of Ballig 
Bey and Mr. Grosjean in the prosecu- 
tion of Khandeel for complicity in the 
massacres of June 11th 1882, at Alex- 
andria; whether it is true, as stated 
by the “Standard” correspondent, that 
Ballig Bey abandoned all charges against 
Khandeel of knowledge or of complicity 
with the massacres; whether Mr. Gros- 
jean formally dissented from Ballig Bey ; 
and, if so, in what capacity and under 
what code of procedure he had the right 
to do so; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will recommend the Khe- 
dive to mitigate the sentence passed on 
Khandeel of seven years’ imprisonment 
for mere disobedience to orders of which 
alone he was found guilty? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The Report of Major Macdonald on the 
trial of Khandeel, which would probably 
enable me to answer the first three 
Questions of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, has not yet been received. In re- 
ply to the hon. and learned Member’s 
fourth Question, I cannot do better than 
read the following telegram from Major 
Macdonald, dated the 10th instant:— - 

‘‘Khandeel has just been found guilty of 
neglect of duty, and sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude at Suakim. He has had a per- 
fectly fair trial, the counsel for the defence 
having been allowed every latitude of speech— 


much more than he would have had in Eng- 
land.” 


Her Majesty’s Government will, conse- 
quently, not interfere. 

Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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ther, in consequence of the acquittal after 
judicial investigation of Arabi, Suleiman 
Sami, and Khandeel, of having directed 
the massacre at Alexandria on 11th June 
1882, Her Majesty’s Government will 
advise the Egyptian Government to 
make any further attempt to discover 
and punish the real culprits ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is not the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to act in the man- 
ner suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—THE 
NATIVE TRIBES. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Seecretary of State for the 
Oolonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have any information confirm- 
ing the report that a great battle has 
been fought in Zululand between Cete- 
wayo and Oham, and that the latter is 
now a prisoner at Ulundi; and, what 
steps Her Majesty’s Government propose 
to take to carry out the Zulu Settlement 
of 1882, and to put an end to the san- 
guinary civil war which the restoration 
of Cetewayo has caused ? 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he has received any official 
confirmation of the report published in 
the ‘‘Globe”’ of yesterday evening to 
the effect that Oham’s forces have been 
defeated in a great battle by Cetowayo’s 
followers, and that Oham himself has 
been taken a prisoner to Ulundi? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: In reply 
to the two Questions, I will read to the 
House the paraphrase of a telegram re- 
ceived late last night from Sir Henry 
Bulwer— 

‘July 11—The accounts of the losses in 
Zululand given by the English newspapers of 
the 18th of May are very much exaggerated. 
To-day I hear that the Usutu party made 
an attack upon Oham’s stronghold, but that 
the attack has failed.” 

This account, the House will see, ap- 
pears quite inconsistent with the report 
to which my attention has been drawn. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT re- 
marked that the hon. Gentleman had 
not answered the second part of his 
Question. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, it con- 
tained matter for debate. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
May I ask whether the hon. Gentleman 
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considers that Cetewayo is responsible 
for this attack ? 

Mz. EVELYN ASHLEY: I really 
have not information enough to say. 
This telegram is all the information we 


have. 


IRELAND—PAUPER EMIGRANTS TO 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is the fact that a number of pauper 
emigrants who were not permitted to 
land at New York arrived at Queens- 
town on Monday last, and were landed 
there at 4 o’clock a.m. in an utterly des- 
titute condition, and were allowed to re- 
main lying on the quay for several hours 
without receiving any assistance ; whe- 
ther he can state what has become of 
these people; and, whether the Local 
Government Board will take care that in 
future some one representing the Board 
will await the arrival of ships by which 
other emigrants returning under like 
circumstances are expected ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Five families, 
of about 16 persons in all, were sent 
back to Queenstown. The emigration 
agent did not know of the expected 
arrival of these persons in Queenstown. 
They were landed about 4 o’clock in the 
morning ; and when the emigration 
agent heard of their arrival he provided 
them with lodgings at Miss O’Brien’s 
Emigration Home. They have all been 
sent back to the Unions from which 
they were sent out. Only one family 
complained of having to remain till the 
agent was informed of their arrival. 
The Local Government Board will take 
care to inform themselves when State- 
aided emigrants are to be sent back to 
this country, and the Emigration Com- 
mittee will cause an emigration agent to 
look after them on their arrival. 

Mr. LEAMY: I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as a matter of 
fact, it was not stated in all the papers 
that these persons were coming back ; 
and whether the Local Government 
Board did not in this way get infor- 
mation as to the fact; and, also, whe- 
ther he did not consider the Local Go- 
vernment Board ought to take care of 
all emigrants who were sent back, be 
they State-aided or not? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes; I think 
sy Local Government Board ought to 
0 80, : 





Mr. O'BRIEN: Who will pay the 
expenses of these returned emigrants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The expenses 
will be very small. I do not know on 
whose behalf the hon. Member speaks, 
whether he is anxious to save the rate- 
payers or the people themselves. The 
people themselves will not pay them; 
and I can assure the hon. Member the 
matter will be very easily settled. 


NATURALIZATION — FEES ON CERTI- 
FICATES. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether there has been lately, or 
within a few years, any change in the 
fees charged for certificates of natural- 
isation; and, whether, what under the 
late Government was £1 has been 
changed to £5? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: When 
I came to the Home Office I found the 
question was under consideration as to 
raising these fees. I had no hesitation 
in deciding that they should be raised. 
One of the earliest cases that came 
under my notice was one of a very gross 
fraud. The hon. Member is aware that 
no man can be naturalized a British 
subject who has not resided five years 
in the United Kingdom, and who does 
not express his intention to throw in his 
lot with the country in which he is natu- 
ralized. ‘The case that came before me 
was that of a man who I do not believe 
had been five days in the United King- 
dom; but he gotacertainnumber of people 
resident, I think, principally in Leicester 
Square, to swear that he had been resi- 
dent a great many yearsin England. It 
turned out that being a man of large 
fortune, he had done this simply that he 
might disinherit his family by the Eng- 
lish law, which he could not do by the 
laws of his own country. The relatives 
came to mein despair, but he was then 
naturalized, and the thing could not be 
undone; butI determined to take much 
greater precaution for the future, to as- 
certain before a man was made a British 
subject that he had fulfilled the condi- 
tions. These inquiries lead to a con- 
siderable amount of expense, and I raised 
the fee from £1 to £5. Now,I findin 
the Home Office we charge £79 10s. 
for making a man a Duke; £62 9s. for 
making a man an Archbishop; and 
£7 13s. 6d. for making a man a Knight ; 
and I do not think £5 is too much to 
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ask for making a man a British sub- 
ject. 


THE CIVIL LIST PENSIONS— PRINCE 
LUCIEN BONAPARTE. 


Mr. CREYKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is a fact 
that out of the annual sum of £12,000 
at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under the powers of 1 and 2 Vic. 
ce. 2, for the purpose of granting pen- 
sions— 

“To persons who have just claims on the 

Royal beneficerce, or who by their personal 
services to the Crown, by the performance of 
duties to the public, or by their useful discove- 
ries in science, and attainments in literature and 
the arts, have merited the gracious considera- 
tion of their Sovereign and the gratitude of 
their Country,”’ 
a pension of £250 has been granted to 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte; and, if so, 
what services he has rendered to the 
Crown and the Country to entitle His 
Highness to so considerable a grant of 
public money ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question, 
though put by my hon. Friend, and pur- 
porting to refer to a matter of fact, is 
very distinctly a challenge of a proceed- 
ing ; and the difficulty under which I 
labour is that it would not be possible 
for me, within the limits of an answer, 
to give to my hon. Friend or the House 
all the information, or any considerable 
part of the information, which I have 
studied to acquire. My hon. Friend 
will, therefore, be kind enough to sup- 
pose that what I answer is merely the 
heads of it, which I shall be prepared 
to enlarge upon on a future occasion. 
He asks what services Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte has rendered to the Crown 
and the country to entitle him to so con- 
siderable a grant of money as £250 per 
annum. Now, according to the Act of 
Parliament under which these pensions 
are given on my responsibility, attain- 
ments in literature are considered as 
services to the Crown and the country. 
I have, however, been in the habit of 
imposing upon myself a further limita- 
tion ; because I am not sure that attain- 
ments in literature, taken by themselves, 
are quite enough to warrant me, accord- 
ing to the view I take of my duty, in 
giving these pensions. I will state what 
I conceive are services to literature as 
distinct from attainments. A man may 
have great attainments in literature, and 
may carry those attainments to the 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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grave with him, without doing any good 
to the world ; but services to literaturs 
I conceive to be strictly services to the 
Crown and country, within the meanin 

of the Act. My hon. Friend will, there. 
fore, ask, what are the services to litera. 
ture which Prince Lucien has rendered? 
I do not hesitate to say that, in my opi- 
nion, he has rendered very great services 
to literature indeed ; and not only 40, 
but he has rendered precisely the ser- 
vices for which these pensions are spe- 
cially and peculiarly intended. The 
services rendered by Prince Lucien are 
philological services, and philological 
services are services of a nature indis- 
pensable to the effective prosecution 
either of the history of human thought 
or the history of human affairs. Every- 
one who has even the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the subject will bear me out 
in what I say to that effect. But, at the 
same time, they are services which the 
public, considered as customers for work, 
do not remunerate; and I can give a 
most singular and remarkable illustra- 
tion of that fact, which may be drawn 
from recent occurrences. At the present 
moment, it is probably known to the 
House that there is in preparation an 
important extension of the dictionary of 
the English language. It is now being 
prosecuted upon a scale hitherto un- 
known to previous research ; and here 
we are dealing with a great philological 
work which does concern immediate 
utility ; and yet, notwithstanding, it has 
been found impossible to find any pub- 
lisher who would undertake the respon- 
sibility of producing this work. The 
expenses connected with it, and the risks 
of it, have therefore been undertaken 
—and, I think, much to the credit of 
the body—by the University of Oxford. 
If that is the case with regard to the 
construction of a dictionary, the House 
may very well consider what it will 
be with regard to the case of a gen- 
tleman who does not construct a dic- 
tionary, but goes down to the minute 
investigation and collection of the ori- 
ginal rudimentary facts, out of which all 
the knowledge required for a dictionary 
must necessarily be collected. That may 
give the House some idea what has 
been the work and services of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte. This gentleman, I 
am happy to say, is a British subject, 
and he became one long before my right 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir William 
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Harcourt) raised the fee, and he has 
devoted his life mainly to the purposes of 
philological inquiry; and when he had a 
considerable fortune—which, I am sorry 
to say, isnot now the case—he spent 
upon these physological inquiries sums, 
I apprehend, very much larger than the 
rather trifling amount which, beginning 
at 70 years of age, he can hope to de- 
rive from this pension. Not only in the 
collection of books, but largely in the 

rinting of books, and in the gratuitous 
distribution of books to all students of 
philology, and to every great Institution 
connected with philology, the funds 
which Prince Lucien possessed were 
largely and liberally expended. I am 
in hopes that I have said almost enough 
upon this matter. But suppose I were 
totake one particular instance to tell 
my hon. Friend, by way of a specimen. 
I believe there are no less than 160 of 
these operations of printing which Prince 
Lucien has executed in other and happier 
days—at least in days more abundantly 
provided—at his own expense. Amongst 
them is the printing of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in 29 dialects and lan- 
guages, for the accuracy of every one of 
which he is personally responsible, and 
which represents absolutely his own 
work. He has printed Zhe Song of the 
Three Children in 11 dialects of the 
Basque language; and he has printed 
the Parable of the Sower in 72 European 
languages and dialects. The House 
knows that comparison—comparative 
philology—is that to which the mind of 
all students is directed; and they may 
conceive what labours these are which 
could have enabled knowledge to be 
gathered in quarters so remote and 
forms so elementary as these. In this 
country 30 years ago, I believe—but, 
at any rate, long ago—Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte received a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Oxford for these 
labours, and I believe there is hardly a 
country in Europe in which honorary 
distinctions have not been awarded to 
him. Now, Sir, finally, my hon. Friend 
says this ‘‘so considerable grant of 
public money.” Well, Sir, the value of 
this considerable grant as it can be esti- 
mated for a man of 70 is something 
under £1,600; and I have only to say 
that while I do not shrink from any part 
of the responsibility of having awarded 
this pension, I am extremely sorry—and 
Tam disposed even to say I take some 


{Juny 12, 1883} 
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shame to myself—for nothaving awarded 
it at an earlier period to this distin- 


guished scholar. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PROVISIONAL 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he wished to ask the noble Lord the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a few points with regard to the 
direction of the Suez Canal which might 
be important—namely, What was the 
total number of Directors, and how many 
of them were English; what was the 
total number of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and how many of them were Eng- 
lish ; and what was the total number of 
the Finance Committee, and how many 
were English ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that most of these Questions, would 
be answered by documents open to- the 
inspection of the hon. Member, and he 
did not think it would be advisable or 
necessary to answer them. 

Mr. MONK asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether any negotia- 
tions are in progress with the Porte, 
or with the Egyptian Government, in 
reference to the proposed second Suez 
Canal; and, whether, with a view to 
the protection of our political as well 
as of our commercial interests, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will obtain for this 
Country such concession as may be ne- 
cessary for the construction of another 
Canal through the Isthmus of Suez ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer 
the Question of my hon. Friend, which 
is importent, with all the care in my 
power, because it bears very materially 
upon a clear apprehension of the im- 
portant subject of the recent provisional 
arrangement made by the Government. 
The Question of my hon. Friend is di- 
vided into two branches. The first part is 
—‘‘ Whether any negotiations are in pro- 
gress with the Porte, or with the Egyptian 
Government, in reference to the proposed 
second Suez Canal?’’ Sir, there are no 
negotiations at present in progress ; but, 
undoubtedly, in order to give effect to 
that provisional arrangement, if it be 
the pleasure of Parliament that it should 
have effect, negotiations will be entered 
into. The position of matters is this. 
M. de Lesseps is in possession of a con- 
cession, under which it isin his power 
largely to widen, at great outlay, the 
present Canal, and to afford additional 
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accommodation to trade, so far as he and 
his Company may think proper, charg- 
ing, if they think fit, the same rates as 
they now charge for the passage of ves- 
sels through the Canal. That is exactly 
his position, that he can make this large 
improvement in the Canal. But it has 
been found—and it is certainly thought 
by the British Government—that by far 
the best and most effectual improve- 
ment would be the construction of a 
parallel line of Canal, because then the 
trafficcould be conducted as on a railway, 
passing through one line of Canal in 
one direction and through the other 
in the opposite direction. It is not 
certain that the amount of land at pre- 
sent possessed by the Company is suffi- 
cient to enable them to make that second 
Canal; and that being so, and the land 
being the property of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, it would be necessary for them, 
not to acquire new political concessions, 
but to acquire land from the Egyptian 
Government for that purpose. That 
would be the proper and primary sub- 
ject of any negotiations which would be 
necessary for the construction of the 
second Canal. I am not aware that 
any privilege of any other kind is re- 
quired, or any alteration of the conces- 
sion which he possesses. So much for 
the first branch of the Question. With 
regard to the second branch of the 
Question—namely, 

‘* Whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
obtain for this Country such concession as may 
be necessary for the construction of another 
Canal through the Isthmus of Suez ?”’ 

This Question, evidently framed with 
great care by my hon. Friend, really 
goes to the root of the subject, because 
it practically amounts to this—Is M. de 
Lesseps in possession of an exclusive 
right of constructing Canals in the 
Isthmus of Suez; and, if not, will you 
take measures for asserting the freedom 
of the Isthmus, and the right of others 
to construct them there if necessary ? 
The state of the case is this. We could 
not undertake to obtain such a-conces- 
sion, for the simple reason that there is 
no power to give such a concession. M. 
de Lesseps is in possession of an exclusive 
right to make a Canal, as far as the 
Isthmus of Suez is concerned. I say 
nothing of what lies beyond the Isthmus 
of Suez; I say nothing as to the geo- 
graphical definition of the Isthmus, be- 
cause that is a question on which there 


Mr. Gladstone 
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might be some argument, though on the 
whole, perhaps, none of great import. 
ance. ature has, to a great extent, 
defined that phrase for us. I havo said 
that in our view M. de Lesseps is jn 
possession of an exclusive right. §o 
we are advised by our Legal Advisers; 
so the Egyptian Government wer 
advised some time ago. On that sup. 
position all the money was subscribed 
for making the present Canal. On that 
supposition, I believe, public opinion 
has proceeded down to the present time, 
although I am aware an opinion to a 
different effect has been given by two 
very distinguished gentlemen. But un- 
questionably, on that supposition, the 
whole of the arrangement made pro- 
visionally by the present Government 
with M. de Lesseps is absolutely founded. 
If that supposition is erroneous, we cer- 
tainly could not plead any justification 
for the present arrangement. I thinkI 
have now stated distinctly my reply to 
the Question of my hon. Friend; but 
the matter is so important that if I have 
not conveyed my meaning distinctly, I 
shall be happy to give any further in- 
formation in my power. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Will the Government 
lay on the Table a Copy of the opinion 
of the Law Advisers of the Crown re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, that would 
beScontrary to rule. Our Advisers are 
confidential Advisers of the Government, 
and I think my hon. Friend will see that 
to comply with his suggestion would have 
a tendency to shift the responsibility 
from the right shoulders to the wrong. 
We are bound to take the responsibility 
of the conclusions at which we arrive on 
the advice of the Law Officers, and we 
do assume the whole responsibility. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
would be convenient for the House if 
the right hon. Gentleman would mention 
the Instrument under which the conces- 
sion to M. de Lesseps is given ? 

Mr. MONK: Before answering that 
Question, will the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, the concession for making a 
Canal through the Isthmus of Suez not 
only extends to the making a second 
Canal, but confers an exclusive right to 
make any number of Canals through the 
Isthmus ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
whether that point has been explicitly 
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raised ; but I apprehend that the powers 
of M. de Lesseps to make any parallel 
Canal would be simply limited by the 
Jand possessed for that purpose, and the 
only check would be the necessity to 
make an application for more land. 
With respect to the Instrument of con- 
cession, 1 am under the confident belief 
that it is already a Parliamentary Paper 
open to reference by any hon. Member. 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
There are several Firmans. I thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to say under which Firman it was; but 


‘I shall put a Question. 


Mr. BOURKE: I should like to know 
what is the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman for saying that all the money 
which has been subscribed for making 
the first Suez Canal was subscribed on 
the understanding that M. de Lesseps 
had an exclusive right to make the 
Canal? Will the right hon. Gentleman 
also state whether he does not know that 
from an early period it was disputed by 
many eminent authorities, both in the 
East and West and both in England and 
in France, that that arrangement gave 
an exclusive right to M. de Lesseps, and 
that the concession was exhausted by the 
construction of the present Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : There is no au- 
thority whatever on the subject on which 
Ihave given an opinion, except that 
it is matter of history on which it is 
quite open to the right hon. Gentleman 
or any other person to hold an opposite 
opinion. It is our belief and firm con- 
viction—nay, more, in our opinion it is 
almost a matter of public notoriety— 
that this was the understanding on 
which the money was subscribed, and 
undoubtedly this opinion was enter- 
tained by the world at large. Unques- 
tionably, however, it forms absolutely 
the basis of our proceedings with M. de 
Lesseps. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it was true, as stated 
in The Daily Telegraph to-day, that the 
British Government had informed the 
Egyptian authorities of their desire to 
render them every assistance during the 
prevalence of cholera, and had offered 
to give medical aid, which offers, how- 
ever, had been declined; whether he 
had seen the report quoted by Zhe Times 


{Juty 12, 1883} 
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Correspondent at Alexandria, from Dr. 
Mackie, to the following effect :— 

‘*In a town of which the population is stated 
to number 35,000 there seems to have been no 
organized medical hospital service ; no help of 
any sort, for rich or poor. They were shut in 
the cordon, and left at the mercy of the disease, 
to die in numbers, and to propagate cholera ;” 


and whether, considering the importance 
it is to this country that the epidemic 
should be stamped out, the Government 
would continue to press offers of assist- 
ance upon the Egyptian Government, 
seeing that the British Government was 
the paramount Power in that country? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I have no objection to answer the Ques- 
tion, with the exception of the portion 
relating to Dr. Mackie, because that Re- 
port has not reached the Foreign Office. 
With regard to the principal portion of 
the Question of my noble Friend I am 
quite prepared to give an answer. It is 
true—I stated it a few days ago—that 
Her Majesty’s Government have proffered 
assistance to the Egyptian Government 
in regard to stamping out that terrible 
evil which now prevails in Egypt. Sir 
Edward Malet was instructed to inform 
Sherif Pasha, in a formal manner, apart 
from previous communications, that Her 
Majesty’s Government were anxious to 
do all that lay in their power, and would 
be glad to receive any detailed request 
which the Egyptian Government might 
wish to make. In reply to offers of as- 
sistance thus tendered Her Majesty’s 
Government were met by the Egyptian 
Government ina very fair and courteous 
spirit; but, nevertheless, the Egyptian 
Government did not consider that they 
were unable to cope with the evil which 
existed. I think 1 cannot do better than 
read the telegram from Sir Edward 
Malet, in which he conveys the reply of 
Sherif Pasha. Sir Edward Malet says he 
had communicated with Sherif Pasha, 
and the reply was as follows :— 


“That he must thank Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their kind offer.” 


He says— 

‘¢ We have taken all measures rendered neces- 
sary under the circunistances, and we have even 
decided to ‘employ doctors not in the Govern- 
ment service, and send them to the infected 
places. If this should prove ineffective, we 


shall have a great pleasure in applying for help 
to Her Majesty’s Government; but we do not 
consider such an application will be necessary, 
seeing that the mortality is already decreasing, 
even if it did not seem likely that the decrease 
would be localised.” 
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That was the reply of Sherif Pasha; but 
notwithstanding that reply, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did not consider that 
they could see any advantage in going 
back upon the pledge I gave the House 
the other day—namely, that skilled as- 
sistance, especially the assistance of 
somebody skilled in the treatment of the 
disease in question in India, should be 
given to the Egyptian Government. 
Therefore, it has been decided again to 
renew that offer of assistance, and it has 
also been determined to send out to 
Egypt a medical gentleman of high 
position, having the rank of Surgeon 
General. I hope to be able—though I 
cannot give a distinct pledge—to com- 
municate the name of this officer to the 
House to-morrow. He will be sent out, 
in the first place, to report to the Local 
Government Board, and particularly to 
the Committee on Cholera—the composi- 
tion of which I announced to the House 
the other day—the Committee presided 
over by my right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
He will report as to the character of the 
disease, and any other circumstances 
which he may think it desirable to state. 
In the next place, he will be there to 
support Sir Edward Malet in advising 
the Egyptian Government as to the 
proper measures which ought to be taken 
in the different places under the present 
grave circumstances undoubtedly exist- 
ing. Sir Edward Malet will be in- 
structed to inform Sherif Pasha that this 
gentleman’s services are at the disposal 
of the Egyptian Government in what- 
ever way it may be considered most de- 
sirable to employ his ability, energy, 
and experience. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked whe- 
ther the Surgeon General, or medical 
officer, mentioned by the noble Lord was 
to be sent from England, or whether he 
was available on the spot ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, the gentleman to whom he had 
alluded would be sent from England. 
He was a gentleman of great experience; 
and he thought his noble Friend would 
see that in cases of this kind it was most 
important to have the services of some 
gentleman cognizant with the disease. 


Parliament—Business 


SOUTH AFRIOA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
DR. JORISSEN. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 

asked the Under Secretary of State for 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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the Colonies, Whether there was any 
truth in the report that Dr. Jorissen 
had been dismissed by the Transvaal 
Government; and, if so, whether he 
could state the reason of such dismissal ; 
and, whether it was in any way due to, 
or would have any effect upon, any 
negotiations between Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment and Dr. Jorissen as Attorney 
General for the Transvaal ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he should 
also like to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether it was 
true, as reported, that the Transvaal 
Volksraad had passed a Resolution, 
which he would be inclined to call an 
insolent Resolution, in regard to the 
policy of the Government in Basuto- 
land ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: In reply 
to the Question of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach), I 
have to say that we got a telegram 
last night from the Governor adminis. 
trating the government at Cape Town, 
telling us that Dr. Jorissen had been 
dismissed by the Transvaal Volksraad, 
but no reason is assigned and no details 
given ; but if I may hazard a surmise, I 
may say that I cannot believe it to be in 
any way due to any action of his while 
over here, because he was not here as 
the Representative of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment in any way. In reply to the 
hon. Member for the City of London, I 
have to say that the same official also 
informs us that he understands it is true 
that a Resolution is on its way to him 
condemning the action of the Imperial 
Government in consenting to take over 
Basutoland. I feel bound to say that, 
in my opinion, this is a very extraordi- 
nary action of the Transvaal Volksraad ; 
and without fuller and further explana- 
tions and reasons I fail to see what con- 
cern they have in the matter. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—ARRANGEMENT OF 
BUSINESS. 

In reply to Sir Joun Hay, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that after 
the Notice he gave with regard to the 
Navy Estimates on Monday, he thought 
it better that that arrangement should 
stand. With regard to Tuesday, the 
very slow progress that had been made 
with the Parliamentary Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) Bill had 
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thrown some doubt upon the Business 
to be taken on that day, and he was 
afraid he was not in a position to give a 
definite answer on that point. The Go- 
yernment was certainly most anxious 
that they should proceed at once with 
the Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Bill after the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill ; and 
although certainly his noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had promised 
—and the Government were bound by 
the promise—to bring to issue the ques- 
tion about Indian Expenditure in the 
middle of the month, yet he hoped the 
House would think that, on the whole, 
it would be better to postpone that for 
afew days rather than to allow it to in- 
terrupt the course of that important 
measure. He might say, with regard 
to the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill, that as far 
as the Government were concerned, they 
would have been inclined to ask the 
House for a Saturday Sitting for the 
purpose of getting through with that 
Bill, but that they were given to under- 
stand that there was a very great objec- 
tion in the House to that course being 
taken. As he should be very sorry to 
introduce a fresh element of discord, he 
was, therefore, reluctantly compelled to 
give that up, and to run the risk of being 
able to carry through the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill on Friday. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) whether it was his in- 
tention to proceed with his Motion in 
reference to the Franchise to-morrow 
evening ? He understood that the hon. 
Member on Monday last had said that 
he would not proceed with the Motion ; 
and, if so, it would give an opportunity 
to his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Dawnay) to proceed with his Motion on 
the subject of Zululand. 

Mx. LABOUCHERE replied, that he 
had said he was ready to give up his 
precedence on Friday on going into 
Committee of Supply, in order to aid the 
Government in getting into Supply ; but 
he was not aware that he had said he 
would give it up to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He had assumed that the 


hon. Gentleman opposite was going to 
follow his good example; but the ques- 
tion as to whether he would give up his 
precedence to the hon. Gentleman was 
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one which he would probably take all 
night to consider about. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY wished again 
to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
would use his influence with the hon. 
Member for Northampton to withdraw 
his Motion, and give the House a proper 
opportunity of discussing so important a 
subject as that contained in the Motion 
next on the Paper — a subject which 
had been deemed of sufficient interest 
to merit a place in the Queen’s Speech ? 
He was sure that the natural loyalty of 
the hon. Member for Northampton would 
induce him to defer to any expression of 
the wishes of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I speak under 
some difficulty, because neither the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton nor that of the hon. Member him- 
self (Mr. Dawnay) is a Motion which I 
have any reason to regard with favour. 
With regard to my own own opinion, it 
would be most for the convenience of the 
House if the House were to go on with 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill. But I am 
afraid if the hon. Member for North- 
ampton gave way, the hon. Gentleman 
opposite could not make his Motion in 
Committee of Supply. If my sugges- 
tion to go on with the Parliamentary 
Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Practices) 
Bill to-morrow evening is not adopted, 
I cannot interfere with the hon. Member 
for Northampton. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he would agree 
to postpone the Vote for the Secret Ser- 
vice ? 


Mr. COURTNEY: Yes. 


JAMAICA~—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERN. 
MENT. 


Carrain PRICE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
it was true that although there was not 
at the present moment any proper Go- 
vernor of Jamaica, the Attorney General 
and Chief Justice of that Oolony were 
absent on leave, and who was left to ad- 
minister the business of the Colony? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
should require Notice of the Question. 


TUNIS—ARREST OF A BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs, Whether it was true that a mer- 
chant claiming to be a Native of Malta 
and a British subject had been arrested 
in Tunis? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The facts of this case, so far as [ have 
yet ascertained them, are simply these. 
An Italian, who claimed to be a British 
subject and a Native of Malta, had 
been engaged the other day in a quarrel 
with French soldiers, and the offence 
having been committed in the French 
camp, the French military authorities 
claimed jurisdiction to the exclusion of 
any other local. jurisdiction, and also of 
the Consular jurisdiction, under which 
the man would come, assuming him to 
be a British Maltese subject. The man 
has satisfied Consul General Reed that 
he is a British Maltese, and the question 
is being treated between the two Go- 
vernments. It is a question of consider- 
able legal difficulty, but not of much 
importance. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: Mr. 
Speaker, I beg very respectfully to ask 
a Question of you. I wish to know, Sir, 
Whether it is true, as stated in some of 
the morning papers, that a letter has 
been sent to you by Mr. Bradlaugh con- 
cerning his future relations with this 
House ; and, if that is the case, whe- 
ther you shall consider it your duty to 
submit that letter to the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before the hon. 
Baronet rose, I was about to inform the 
House that I had received from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Member for the borough of 
Northampton, the following letter :— 


20, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, London, 
July 10, 1883. N.W. 
The Right Hon. the Speaker, 
House of Commons. 


Sir,—On my return to London I find that an 
Order of the House has been served at my lodgings 
“that the Sergeant-at-Arms do exclude Mr. 
Bradlaugh until he shall engage not further to 
disturb the proceedings of the House.’ As I 
have since my election in March, 1882, taken no 
part whatever in the proceedings of the House, ex- 
cept that of tendering myself in orderly manner to 
take my seat according to Law, and as I desire to 
avoid, if possible, any conflict with the House, I 
shall be obliged, Sir, by your informing me whe- 
ther you would construe my presenting myself, in 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 





exact accordance with the statute and Standing 
Orders, for the purpose of taking my seat, to beg 
disturbance of the proceedings of the House, 
within the meaning of the said Order, 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


C. BRADLAVGH, 


To that letter I sent the following reply 
yesterday :— 


To Charles Bradlaugh, Esq., M.P. 
House of Commons, July 11, 1888. 

Sir,— In reply to your Letter of yesterday's 
date, I desire to acquaint you that, in view of the 
Resolution of the House of the 4th of May last, 
and of the Order of the House made on the 9th 
instant, upon the reading of your Letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, there can be no doubt that your exclu. 
sion from the House will continue until you shall 
engage not to attempt to take the Oath, in disre. 
gard of the Resolution of the House now in force, 

Your obedient servant, 


AENRY BRAND, 


Ihave this day received the following 
reply from Mr. Bradlaugh :— 
To the Right Honourable the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 
20 Circus Road, St. John's Wood, London, 
July 12, 1883. NL. 
Sir,—I thank you for the reply you are good 
enough to send me; and, while desiring to be in 
every way personally respectful to you, I am 
obliged to state that I am advised that both Orders 
of the House are absolutely illegal, and, unless the 
House by vacating the seat relieves me from what 
now becomes the very painful duty cast upon me 
by Law, I shall, in obedience to the Lau, 
endeavour to take my seat, as the lawfully elected 
Member for the borough of Northampton. If the 
House should expel me or discharge me from the 
service required from me in pursuance of my return, 
the matter would then be one for the electors, and 
appealing to them I should cease to trouble the 
House. At present I am denied entry to the 
House by no Law; but the Law is sought to bs 
over-ridden by the mere Resolution of the House, 
backed by the physical force at its command. To 
this utterly unwarranted use of force it is my 
duty to notify you that I must, while I remain 
Member for Northampton, offer every resistance 
in my power. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your mo, obedt. Servt. 


C. BRADLAUGH. 
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In addition to laying that Correspon- 
dence before the House, I have only to 
add that the Sergeant-at-Arms has been 
directed by me to enforce the Order of 
the House of the 9th July. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I pre- 
sume that that letter is a matter of 
Privilege, the same as that sent to the 
Prime Minister last Monday, on which 
occasion we had a debate when the sub- 
iect arose. I beg to ask you whether it 
is possible to found a Motion now on 
this question as one of Privilege ? 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had declared that the 
Order of the House was illegal, as not 
being in accordance with the decisions 
of the Courts of Law. He wished to 
remind the House that it was only due 
to the interference of Her Majesty’s 
Government that the fine which would 
have proved the illegality of his conduct 
had not been exacted from Mr. Brad- 
laugh. The decision of the Lord Chan- 
cellor that it rested with the Government 
alone to take steps to enforce the fine 
had not been acted upon by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Prime Minister. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the hon. 
Gentleman rose I presumed that he was 
about to speak to the point of Order 
raised by the hon. Baronet. The hon. 
Baronet asks me whether this corre- 
spondence raises a question of Privilege 
on which a Motion can be founded? 
The hon. Baronet referred to what had 
taken place the other day when a Mo- 
tion of Privilege was raised. I am bound 
to observe to the hon. Baronet that the 
eases aro quite different. When Mr. 
Bradlaugh wrote to a Member of this 
House announcing his intention to dis- 
regard the Order of the House, I was 
of opinion that his letter involved a 
matter of Urgency, and that the subject, 
therefore, became a question of Privi- 
lego. Urgency, however, does not apply 
to the present case; and, therefore, I 
do not consider that any question of 
Privilege is raised on the present occa- 
sion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps you 
will allow me to ask one Question on this 
matter. I think it is fully understood 
that Mr. Bradlaugh is permitted to go 
into any part of this building, with the 
exception of this House, and, as I un- 
derstand it, he is not allowed to pass the 
outer door of this House? He asks me 
to ask this Question. 





Mr. SPEAKER: Exclusion from the 
House I consider to be exclusion from 
the outer door of this House—beyond 
the outer door of this House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oo — 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Suprty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Crass II.—Sanaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit DEPARTMENTS. 


(1.) £11,659, to complete the sum for 
the Lunacy Commission, England. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to offer one or two observations 
on what he considered the unreasonable- 
ness of the Government in attempting 
to force this Vote through the House 
under the present circumstances. The 
Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
for the present year had not yet been 
furnished. When the Commission was 
established a provision was made that 
the annual Report of the Commissioners 
should be laid on the Table of the House 
within 21 days of the commencement of 
the Session, and for the present year 
this had not yet been done, although 
they were now half through July. He 
had, on a previous occasion, asked the 
Under Secretary to the Board of Trade 
to endeavour to got the Report presented 
as soon as possible in the Session; and 
the hon. Gentleman, on that occasion, 
assured the House that no unnecessary 
or avoidable delay should be permitted 
to interfere with its presentation. Never- 
theless, it had not made its appearnce at 
an earlier date than in previous years, 
and last year it was not furnished until 
the middle of August, when it was of 
no practical uso whatever. The Returns 
contained in the Report were of very 
serious national importance, and he was 
sure that the people at large had no 
idea of the growing importance of this 
question of lunacy in regard to England. 
In order to give an idea of the increase 
of lunacy, he would ask permission to 
read a few figures which appeared in the 
Returns. In the year 1859 the total 
number of lunatics in the country was 
36,762; by the year 1882—that was to 
say, in 23 years—the number had in- 
ereased to 74,842. Whereas of the 
lunatics in 1879, 15,000 only were in 
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county and borough asylums, and 7,963 
in workhouses ; last year, although the 
number in workhouses had not very ma- 
terially increased, the number in county 
and borough asylums had gone up from 
15,000 to 42,0060. The population in the 
same time had increased only from 
19,650,000 to 21,460,000. The total 
number of lunatics to the population 
23 years ago was only 18°67 in 10,000; 
last year it had risen from that propor- 
tion to a total of 28°34 in 10,000. He 
said that when the nature of lunacy was 
considered, such an increase, in propor- 
tion to the population, became a very 
serious national question, and that the 
Report of the Lunacy Commissioners 
was one which must arrest the attention 
and secure the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, they ought to be pos- 
sessed of the information which the 
Commissioners had to furnish before 
they were asked to vote the money which 
was now demanded without any con- 
sideration of the great question to which 
he had referred. The proportion of 
lunatics in workhouses in 1859 was 25 
per cent ; the proportion in workhouses 
last year was also 25 per cent; but an 
enormous increase had taken place in 
the number of lunatics who were in- 
mates of asylums, hospitals, and licensed 
houses, which meant that an enormous 
number of afflicted persons who ought 
really to have been kept in the work- 
houses had, in order to save trouble to 
the authorities of the workhouses, been 
sent off, sometimes in shoals, to the 
county and borough asylums; and their 
being so sent off involved an amount of 
cruelty and inhumanity which was al- 
most impossible of belief until the whole 
of the circumstances of the case were 
examined. This question of pauper 
lunatics in workhouses had been pressed 
on the Government in the Report of the 
Commissioners year after year; but, so 
far as he was able to ascertain, without 
any practical result whatsoever. The 
evil had become so great that the Com- 
mittee were now entitled to ask the Go- 
vernment whether they intended to take 
any immediate steps with the view to its 
amelioration? In the Report of the 
year before last the Commissioners said, 
with respect to Middlesex— 

“There can be no doubt that the question of 
making additional provision for the insane poor 
of Middlesex has again become a pressing one;”’ 


and they went on to say— 
Dr. Arthur O’ Connor 





“The aged and infirm are very numerous 
and there are a large number of them who 
might be adequately cared for in the workhousg 
infirmaries. Under present circumstances, how. 
ever, there is but little pecuniary inducement 
to Guardians to retain such persons in work. 
houses, or to receive them back again from 
asylums, the weekly cost of maintenance here 
9s. 74d., being actually reduced to ds. 74d. only, 
by the 4s. a-week returned from the money 
voted by Parliament.” ' 


While in the Report of last year, at 
page 158, they had a very good illustra. 
tion of the effect of this system. The 
Commissioners, in speaking of the in- 
sane in workhouses, said— 


‘*TIn our experience there is now frequently 
a tendency to send to the asylum patients who 
might be sufficiently cared for in workhouses, 
We have no doubt, indeed, that the effect of 
the Parliamentary subvention of 4s. a-week, 
allowed to Boards of Guardians for every insane 
patient maintained in an asylum, has, in many 
instances, tended to promote the removal to 
asylums, and has prevented the return back to 
workhouses from asylums of patients who 
could, with slightly more liberal provision in 
the way of food and supervision, be adequately 
dealt with in workhouses. The rate of main. 
tenance in county asylums is in many districts 
so moderate that, deducting the 4s. subvention, 
the cost to the Guardians is less than if the 
insane person were retained in the workhouse.” 


That was the whole secret of the re- 
moval of pauper lunatics to the county 
and borough asylums. Then came the 
sequel to these observations of the Com- 
missioners. The Report continued— 


“A remarkable example occurred last year at 
Halifax of the manner in which a large demand 
was, as we think, improperly made upon asylum 
accommodation for cases requiring only work- 
house care. At this workhouse there have 
been for many years very good lunatic wards 
for upwards of 90 imbeciles of both sexes, and 
our Reports of annual visits have usually been 
favourable, as regards the condition and ma- 
nagement of these wards and their inmates. It 
appears, however, that the accommodation in 
the workhouse for ordinary sick paupers had 
latterly become inadequate, and no further 
building on the same site could be sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board. In order, 
therefore, to give the necessary additional room 
for the sick, the Guardians decided to remove 
the imbeciles to the South Yorkshire Asylum 
at Wadsley, and to appropriate to the sick the 
wards thus vacated. ‘This proceeding was ob- 
jected to by the Committee of Visitors of the 
asylum, but could not be successfully resisted 
so long as the individuals to be removed could 
be certified to be insane, and so long as there 
was vacant room in the asylum. In the course 
of last summer accordingly 74 imbeciles of 
both sexes were thus transferred from the work- 
house to the asylum.” 


That was most monstrous and inhuman. 
These imbeciles were a class of people 
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who required to be treated as if they 
were in their second childhood, yet they 
wore confined in lunatic asylums, made 
to consort with persons whose associa- 
tion had about it something hideous and 
terrible, and thus the faint glimmering 
of the hope of recovery, which might 
have been entertained before, was 
utterly extinguished by their transfer 
to lunatic asylums. The Commissioners 
went on to say— 

“ We addressed the Local Government Board 

on the subject of this improper absorption of 
asylum accommodation, and the consequent 
injustice to the payers of county rate, of placing 
upon them a charge which, as it appeared to us, 
ought to be borne by the payers of local poor 
rates; and we expressed a hope that the Board 
would continue to urge upon the Halifax Guar- 
dians the propriety of making speedy provision 
for their imbecile poor, not requiring asylum 
treatment.’” 
Such was the Report of the Commis- 
sioners last year. What the present 
attitude of the Commissioners was 
with regard to these workhouses they 
did not know, because the Report for 
the present year had not been furnished. 
The Report of the Commissioners con- 
tained the following extract from the 
Report of the Visiting Commissioner in 
November last, with regard to the Dud- 
ley Union Workhouse :— 


“In my Report of the 18th of November, 
1880, I stated as follows :—‘ Attention has been 
drawn by the Visiting Commissioners for seve- 
ral years past to the overcrowding of the lunatic 
wards, but it continues to be as great as ever, 
and nothing has been done, nor, as far as I can 
learn, is anything in immediate contemplation, 
with a view to remove or abate the evil which 
in the male lunatic ward day-room is, indeed, 
becoming worse every year. In the dormitories 
of this ward also the beds are so close that they 
touch each other at the sides, and the patients 
have to climb into and out of their beds over 
the bottom. Apart from the insufficient space, 
it can easily be imagined how objectionable it 
must be for insane patients, many of whom are 
of dirty habits, and some addicted to bad prac- 
tices, to sleep in beds actually touching each 
other. The above description (of a year ago) is 
applicable in every respect to the state of these 
dormitories to-day (Nov. 1881), and the day- 
room is more overcrowded thanever. I saw to- 
day 60 patients jammed together at tables not 
affording proper room for more than half that 
number taking their dinners in the greatest dis- 
comfort, though the food was good ‘and abun- 
dant. I have never seen such persistent over- 
crowding without the prospect of an early 
remedy, On the 23rd of February last the 
Guardians, I am informed, stated to the Local 
Government Board by letter that they pro- 
posed “in a short time to build schools and 
other accommodation for children a short dis- 


tance from the workhouse, and by making a 
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portion of the space now occupied by the school 
children available for the use of imbeciles, the 
overcrowding complained of will be eventually 
relieved.’ Plans were, I understand, prepared 
early in the present year, but they are still 
(Nov. 1881) in the board-room, not even opened 
for examination, and there is, of course, no im- 
mediate prospect of anything being done to re- 
lieve the serious condition of matters above de- 
scribed.’ ”’ 


In laying this subject before the Com- 
mittee, he had used the ipsissima verba 
of the Commissioners without inter- 
posing any comment of his own, his sole 
object being to place the matter before 
the Committee strictly upon its own 
merits. He believed he had shown, not 
only the very serious growing import- 
ance of this question of lunacy, but also 
that the existing accommodation was 
utterly insufficient to meet the need of 
the community. He believed also he 
had shown sufficient ground for demur- 
ring to this Vote being forced through 
the House, as the Government were en- 
deavouring to force it through, in the ab- 
sence of the Report of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, without which it could not be 
sufficiently and intelligently discussed. 
As far as he was aware, there should be 
no difficulty in presenting this import- 
ant Report, and he could not under- 
stand how the Vote could be taken in its 
entirety without it. The contention that 
it must be taken at once for the Service 
would not hold water for a moment; 
because, if it were necessary that the 
money for this Department should be 
voted immediately, it would be equally 
necessary that it should be voted for 
Classes III. and IV. and for the Civil 
Service Votes. But the Government 
did not propose to take any other Votes 
than those of ClassII. The suggestion, 
therefore, could not be serious, because 
there had not been a single argument 
brought forward in support of it. But, 
if the Government were not disposed to 
take a Vote on Account, which he con- 
sidered a very reasonable proposal ; if 
they were not content to postpone the 
Vote until the House was in possession 
of the Report of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners for the present year, he hoped 
that, at any rate, they were in a position 
to give some satisfactory information 
with regard to the difficult points in the 
previous Reports of the Commissioners 
to which he had called attention. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Govern- 
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ment to one point in connection with 
lunatic asylums, in the hope that be- 
tween this year and the next something 
might be done to remedy a defective 
state of things. It had been several 
times brought to his notice that a great 
number of the women who were in- 
mates of asylums were insufficiently and 
improperly supplied with clothing. It 
was absolutely essential with regard to 
many of these asylums, and especially 
private houses, that great attention 
should be paid to the clothing of women, 
a matter with which men were not 
sufficiently acquainted. It had been 
mentioned, on many occasions, that the 
Visiting Justices and other visitors had 
reason to doubt whether the women, 
under the existing circumstances, were 
properly clothed, having regard to the 
seasons of the year. In some cases it 
was almost impossible for a visitor to 
ascertain for himself whether that was 
so or not. He had to take the word of 
the female attendants; and the sugges- 
tion he (Mr. Inderwick) had to make 
was that it would be desirable, in the 
interests of the female patients in these 
houses throughout thecountry, that there 
should be a certain limited number of 
duly qualified females appointed, either 
temporarily or permanently, as Inspec- 
tors, or Assistant Inspectors, who might 
assist in those investigations which were 
essential for the personal comfort and 
good treatment of the unfortunate women 
in question. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the changes 
in this Department had resulted in a 
profit of £6,000 a-year. He wished to 
know whether a corresponding reduction 
was made in the Estimate, or whether 
the Commissioners continued to draw the 
same salaries as before ? 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he wished to ask whether the Govern- 
ment had yet make up its mind to re- 
lieve the counties of their burdens with 
regard to criminal lunatics? His hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary to the Trea- 
sury presided last year over a Committoe 
which made recommendations with re- 
ference to this subject, and he would be 
glad to know whether those recommen- 
dations had been carried out, and, if so, 
in what position the matter now stood ? 
. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman could in- 
form him whether any cells had been 
fitted up in any prison or prisons desig- 
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nated for the reception of criminal luna. 
tics, or whether any steps were taken 
in that direction? He ventured to hope 
that some steps had been taken to yo. 
lieve counties of those burdens, which 
they ought not to bear, in respect of 
criminal lunatics. 

Mr. SALT said, the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had spoken of the great cruelty of re. 
moving imbeciles from the workhouses 
to lunatic asylums. Actually, the matter 
was quite the reverse of what the hon, 
Member had stated. He could assure the 
Committee that as soon as the removal 
of these unfortunate persons was effected 
the very greatest care was taken of them, 
It was, however, no question of treat. 
ment that they had to deal with; it was 
entirely a question of expense. They had 
toconsider the question as to whether im- 
beciles of quiet character ought to be re- 
moved to lunatic asylums on the ground 
of expense. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber behind him (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
had pointed out that a great number of 
lunatics had of late years been trans- 
ferred to asylums, and that in conse- 
quence the Lunacy Commissioners had 
been obliged to put undue pressure on 
the counties to furnish new asylums. 
The question here was not the kindness 
or the character of the asylumns, but 
whether there was any danger that 
the public might incur a much greater 
expense than was necessary in order to 
take care of these afflicted persons. 
They stood in need of some means to 
deal easily and conveniently with the 
persons who were not so insano as to 
require extensive care; they wanted 
some means of dealing with imbeciles, 
a certain number of whom could be 
taken care of in the workhouses, because 
they were able to do some kinds of work, 
and could be allowed to go about at 
large—although he must say the number 
of imbeciles of this description was not 
very large. Were they to improve the 
workhouses so as to retain these persons, 
or were they to extend the lunatic asy- 
lums? That was really the question. 
Or, again, were they to have separate 
imbecile asylums on a very extensive 
scale? The latter plan had been tried 
with regard to the Metropolis, as his hon. 
Friend well knew. The hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Inderwick) had re- 
ferred to the question of female Inspec: 
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tors. He did not know whether it would 
be well to import female Inspectors into 
the very difficult system of lunacy; but 
he knew, as a matter of fact, that very 
great care was taken of all women in 
lunatic asylums. In one asylum that he 
was acquainted with there was a matron, 
who was a person of great experience 
and of most undoubted character and 
ability; he knew that the recommenda- 
tions which she had made, with regard 
to the comfort and clothing of the female 
inmates, had always been assiduously 
attended to by the Committee; and he 
did not believe that any greater care 
could be given to lunatic persons than 
was given by the matron to whom he 
referred. While he regarded the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member 


as worthy of consideration, he had great | 


doubt whether any improvement of the 
kind desired would result from its adop- 
tion; while he believed that if any griev- 
ance actually existed under this head it 
could be dealt with satisfactorily in some 
other way. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he was glad to be 
able to inform the hon. and gallant Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
who had inquired as to the Report of 
the Committee which sat to consider the 
question relating to criminal lunatics, 
that almost the whole of the recommen- 
dations of that Committee had been 
adopted by his right hon. Friend (Sir 
William Harcourt), and that instruc- 
tions had been given to prepare a Bill 
dealing with the subject which would 
be introduced next Session. Wherever 
any of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee could be carried into effect with- 


out legislation, that, of course, would be ; 


done at once. With regard to the re- 
marks of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton), who had re- 
ferred to what had taken place in that 
House last year in connection with a Bill 
on this subject, he would point out that 
that measure had nothing whatever to 
do with the matter then under discus- 
sion. It was a Bill which came within 
the province of the Lord Chancellor; and, 
under those circumstances, he trusted the 
hon. and learned Member would excuse 
him for not going any further into the 
subject. With reference to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Rye (Mr. Inderwick), that lady Inspec- 
tors should be appointed to visit lunatic 
asylums, the matter was, of course, an 
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important one; but he should not be 
willing to give an answer with regard to 
it without further consideration. Lady 
Inspectors had, no doubt, been appointed 
in cases where they were fitted for the 
duties devolving upon them ; but he was 
not prepared to say that the duty of in- 
specting lunatic asylums was one which 
it was desirable that they should under- 
take, or that they would be willing to 
discharge. The hon. Member for Queen’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had 
called attention to the fact that the Re- 
port of the Lunacy Commissioners had 
not yet been received. He (Mr. Hibbert) 
shared the regret of the hon. Member 
that this Report was not issued at an 
earlier date; and, having that morning 
sent to the Office of the Commissioners 
for information on the subject, he had 
received a reply to the effect that the 
Report would be ready to be presented 
to the Lord Chancellor before the end of 
the week, after which time it could be 
obtained on application hy Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. Therefore, 
although they had not the Report be- 
fore them at that moment, it would 
be sent in earlier than last year. He 
trusted the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County would be satisfied with that 
assurance; and the Committee might 
rely that whatever power he had in 
this matter should hereafter be exerted 
to insure the presentation of the Re- 
port at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Member that the Report ought to be in 
the hands of Members before this Vote 
came forward. The hon. Member had 
also referred to the increase which had 
taken place in Junacy ; but, although an 
increase had undoubtedly occurred, he 
believed there were causes by which 
that increase might be easily explained. 
Those causes he did not wish to enter 
into at that moment, because they would 
become matters of discussion on a future 
occasion. It seemed to him that the 
question as to whether some arrange- 
ment could not be made for the imbeciles 
and idiots in workhouses was very well 
worthy of consideration ; and he thought 
that, perhaps, the difficulty might be 
overcome by having a cheaper kind of 
asylum, such as that in use in the 
Metropolis. He believed that one 
or two places might be prepared for 
them in which they could be trained, 
and possibly made useful members of 
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society. ‘That, of course, could not be 
done in lunatic asylums; and although 
it was true that, to a certain extent, the 
educational process might go on, yet it 
was almost impossible that the unfor- 
tunate inmates could be taught to do 
any useful work. He hoped that when 
they had adopted a system of County 
Government the counties would com- 
bine to deal with this question. He 
believed the suggestion he had made 
would be tothe advantage of the poor 
people themselves, and also to the ad- 
vantage of the authorities, inasmuch as 
it would relieve the pressure under which 
the latter now suffered. With regard 
to the remarks of the hon. Member as 
to the Middlesex, Dudley, and Halifax 
Unions, he could assure him that the 
matters referred to had been continually 
before the Local Government Board 
during the last year, and that the Board 
had given every assistance in their power 
to the county authorities for the purpose 
of getting the cases sent back from 
county asylums to the workhouses ; but 
he regretted to say that their endeavours 
had not proved successful. He trusted, 
however, that the exertions which had 
been made would not be fruitless, and 
that they would shortly result in a more 
satisfactory state of affairs. He believed 
he had replied to the principal points 
raised by the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County, whom he should be happy to 
supply with any further information that 
he might require. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
Queen’s County had done good service 
in drawing the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the Reports of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and to the late period in 
the Session at which those Reports were 
presented. He entirely agreed with the 
hon. Member that the Committee should 
be in possession of the Report of the 
Commissioners before they were asked 
for this Vote; and he would remind the 
Committee that the Vote itself afforded 
the only opportunity they would have 
of discussing the serious questions con- 
nected with Lunacy Reform. He had 
himself brought forward this subject on a 
former occasion, when he was met with 
great coldness and the absence of all ar- 
gument on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken from the Treasury Bench 
said that next year there would be legis- 
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thought the Committee would agreg 
with him in saying that it would be of 
the greatest advantage if, on the present 
occasion, they were able to reviow the 
lunacy legislation now existing, so that 
when the measure foreshadowed by the 
hon. Gentleman came forward the House 
would have the benefit of the opinions 
which had been expressed. The existip 

Lunacy Laws were full of anomalies ; for 
instance, there were six Commissioners 
to look after 70,000 lunatics, while there 
were three Visitors for every 1,000 
Chancery lunatics ; yet, notwithstandin 

that the expense and waste caused by 
maintaining this system were very great, 
the Government attempted nothing in 
the way of reform; they remained, in 
fact, perfectly quiescent. The presenta- 
tion of this Vote was the only oppor- 
tunity for ventilating the reform of the 
existing abuses and reducing the very 
large expenditure which the Central 
Authority imposed on the local autho- 
rities in all matters connected with 
lunacy. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee farther than to say that, in his 
opinion, it was wrong that the House of 
Commons should not have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing, with ample infor- 
mation and at considerable length, the 
points which had just been referred 
to. 

Mr. SALT said, he entirely agreed 
that it was a matter of great incon- 
venience that the Reports not only of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, but of 
other Departments, were not presented 
earlier. At the time when those Re- 
ports were most needed they could, asa 
rule, only get Reports which were two 
years old, and therefore only partially 
to be trusted. It was very difficult to 
see how the matter could be remedied; 
but, at any rate, it could not be done by 
merely saying, as the hon. Gentleman 
opposite had said—‘‘ We will try to do 
better next year.” But the Returns on 
which these Reports were based were 
so voluminous that they could not be 
checked and considered in one day, and 
it was sometimes absolutely impossible 
to get the Reports into a proper position 
within the time required by Parliament. 
The case, however, might possibly be 
met by getting the Returns in by the 
29th of September every year, instead 
of the 3lst of December. He put it 
before the Committee that the delay 
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was not the fault of the particular De- 
artment they were now speaking of; 
but that it arose from the difficulty of 
dealing with Returns of so voluminous 
a character. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he understood from the hon. Gentleman 
opposite that the Report of the Com- 
mittee which sat to consider the ques- 
tion of criminal lunatics was to be car- 
ried out. He gathered, then, that the 
counties were to bo entirely relieved of 
persons who had become insane after 
their trial, and that these were to be 
confined in one of Her Majesty’s prisons. 
He ventured to hope that that was not 
a matter which would require to be 
dealt with by legislation, and that the 
county asylums would be relieved forth- 
with of criminal lunatics. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that one portion 
of the subject would require to be dealt 
with by legislation. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
if he was xight in understanding that 
criminal lunatics whose term had ex- 
pired would be kept in some separate 
asylum, and not returned to the county 
lunatic asylums ? 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he thought that 
would have to be a matter of arrange- 


ment. 

Mrz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt) 
had mistaken the impression which the 
remarks which he had offered to the 
Committee were calculated to convey. 
He did not intend to convey that he 
thought the persons transferred from 
workhouses to lunatic asylums were 
likely to suffer from any want of kind- 
ness shown to them in their misery. So 
far from that being his meaning, he 
was convinced that the labours of the 
members of the Medical Profession in 
behalf of these unfortunate individuals 
were characterized by kindness and be- 
nevolence in the highest degree. He 
was well aware that there was no class 
whose kindness and patience was more 
taxed than that portion of the Pro- 
fession which was concerned in the 
management of lunatics. The present 
system undoubtedly left much to be 
desired ; but with regard to the kind- 
ness shown in the treatment of lunatics, 
he did not think there was any cause 
for complaint. He would ask the hon. 
rentleman opposite whether he appre- 
ciated the serious difficulties which arose 
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from the want of accommodation in 
workhouses? The Report showed that 
applications for admission had been re- 
fused within a year to 227 males and 
218 females. That was a very serious 
consideration, and showed the point at 
which they had arrived with regard to 
the deficiency of accommodation. It 
showed, also, that it would be necessary 
to enlarge the present accommodation 
by the establishment of new institu- 
tions; and he said it was worthy the 
consideration of the Government whe- 
ther there should not be intermediate 
asylums established, so that there might 
be a classification quite different from 
that which now existed, except in the 
Metropolis, leaving in the workhouses 
those who were imbecile and harmless, 
and who were capable of performing 
simple duties about the Union, and 
keeping in asylums those who required 
more serious care and treatment, at the 
same time relegating to the intermediate 
class those who were little better than 
imbeciles, and who ought not to be sent 
to lunatic asylums, not by reason of the 
treatment they would receive there, but 
by reason of the terrible association they 
would undergo with persons with whom 
no one but the insane ought to be com- 
pelled to consort. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, if some inter- 
mediate establishment could be arranged 
for by counties, or combination of coun- 
ties, no doubt they might be able to 
transfer to them less serious cases, and 
this would make room for cases which 
it was desirable should bo treated sepa- 
rately in asylums. The magistrates in 
one county had established an asylum 
for chronic cases, which was worked at 
a small cost as compared with other in- 
stitutions of the kind. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend opposite(Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
ton) would continue to urge upon the 
Government the necessity of dealing 
with the large and important ques- 
tion of Lunacy Reform. He would not 
go into the question of the Vote, but 
would simply observe that the Govern- 
ment were to blame for the long delay 
which had occurred in dealing with this 
subject. He had himself taken up the 
question; but hoe did not expect that 
much good would result from his endea- 
vour, because he was sure that real im- 
provement must come from the Govern- 
ment of the day. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
twice made a proposal to Parliament, 
which would have had the effect of car- 
rying out the view of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hibbert). 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £42,207, to complete the sum for 
the Mint, including Coinage. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was de- 
sirous of receiving some information with 
regard to one or two items in the Vote. 
First, there were the Extra Receipts, 
which were shown to be largely in excess 
of the amount credited last year ; that, 
however, was probably due to the quan- 
tity of silver coined. But there was a 
large increase shown by the Estimate in 
the item of salaries, wages, and allow- 
ances, which had risen from £16,000 in 
the last Estimate to £21,250, which he 
hoped would be explained. There was 
also another point of importance on 
which he desired to receive information. 
He asked whether the Government had 
come to any decision with regard to the 
large quantity of light gold in circula- 
tion—whether it was intended to take 
any steps to grapple with the difficulty, 
which was a serious one, and affected 
the interests of a large portion of the 
people? It was, he believed, in the 
power of anyone to refuse to receive in 
payment a sovereign, or half-sovereign, 
under its legal weight; and it would be 
an exceeding hardship if that power 
were exercised. The amount of light 
gold in circulation was very large; and 
he believed that the law placed the legal 
liability for the loss upon the actual pos- 
sessor of the gold, although, in many 
cases, it was absolutely impossible for a 
person to say whether the gold was 
light or not. If the strict rights of all 
parties were exercised, the inconve- 
nience and the loss which would result 
must necessarily be very great indeed. 
It was not for him to suggest to Her 
Majesty’s Government how they should 
proceed in this matter ; but as there was 
a large profit annually accumulating on 
the coinuge of silver—he believed there 
was no profit on gold—it might be a 
reasonable suggestion that the responsi- 
bility for the loss on gold, wherever it 
was not intentional, should fall upon the 
authorities who retained to themselves 
the right to the profit which accrued. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that for some 
time during the re-huilding of the Mint 
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operations were suspended, and the staff 
was reduced much below its normal 
strength; but now that they were com. 
pleting the work of re-building they had 
to increase the number of workmen, and 
therefore the cost of wages was increased 
to the extent of £5,000. The same roe. 
marks applied to the staff, whose opera. 
tions had been suspended during the 
re-building. With regard to the loss on 
light gold, he would point out that old 
and worn silver was received at the 
Mint at its nominal value. But in the 
matter of gold there was not a fraction 
of profit, and the State had to bear the 
whole burden of the cost of coining, 
Under this arrangement a person might 
go to the Mint with a certain weight 
of gold, and have the actual weight 
returned to him in coin. To defray the 
loss upon light gold, even from honest 
wear and tear, would be a very serious 
matter indeed. His right hon. Friend 
would probably remember that nearly 
40 years ago the State imposed the loss 
necessarily upon the last holder. He 
could not conceive that the State should 
assume to itself the burden of loss re- 
sulting from wear and tear; and, more- 
over, it was perfectly impossible to detect 
whether a coin had been lightened by 
circulation or mechanically. For the 
reasons he had given, he thought the 
holders, and not the State, should accept 
the burden of loss. 

GenErAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
saic, he was sorry to find the hon. Men- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Salt) putting for- 
ward excuses for the non-production of 
the Report of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners; but there was another Report 
which was habitually in arrear, he be- 
lieved, to a greater extent than that of 
any other Department. He referred to 
the Report of the Mint, which there was 
no reason whatever for delaying; and 
he trusted that the Secretary to the 
Treasury would take care that next year 
that Report should be in the hands of 
Members within not less than three 
months of the opening of the Session. 
He remarked that the Estimate for the 
Department for 1883-4 did not show 
clearly what was the profit to the coun- 
try upon the silver coinage resultin 
from the fall in the price of silver; an 
he thought the Committee were entitled 
to some information as to how so large 
a profit as that of £75,000, entered as 4 
receipt, had been made. 
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Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury to be good enough to 
explain how the loss on the gold coinage 
was four times as much this year as it 
was last? He thought there should be 
some set off against that from the pro- 
fits on silver, and the still greater profit 
on the bronze coinage, which latter was 
only worth one-third of its nominal 
value. But his object in rising was 
principally to call the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury to the impor- 
tance of coining a greater number of 
half-crowns, and discontinuing the coin- 

of florins. The coinage of florins 
was altogether a mistake, and was due 
to an insane idea entertained some years 
ago about a decimal coinage, which it 
was well known could never take root 
in this country. The florin was at best 
a mean coin, aud was not regarded with 
the same respect as the half-crown; on 
the other hand, the half-crown was very 
useful, because with half-crowns and 
shillings you could pay any number of 
sixpences, which it was impossible to do 
with florins. He trusted the Secretary 
tothe Treasury would be able to give 
an assurance that the coinage of florins 
would be discontinued. 

Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
there was one item in the Vote to which 
he desired to draw the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury—namely, the 
supply of bronze and silver coinage to 
the Colonies. It was an item upon which, 
in other years, the President of the Board 
of Trade had moved a reduction, which 
had been supported by the Secretary to 
the Treasury. [Mr. Courtney said, that 
that was a mistake.] At any rate, the 
hon. Gentleman had not voted in favour 
of the item when the President of the 
Board of Trade moved its rejection. He 
regretted the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who, in 
former years, had also been active in re- 
gard to this Vote, and the objections 
which the hon. Member had urged cer- 
tainly held good now. He was afraid 
the hon. Gentleman, although he sat 
below the Gangway, was not likely to 
move a reduction of the Vote now. He 
wanted to know how the item of £1,500, 
which now appeared in the Vote, was 
ascertained ; because last year, when 
there was a much larger amount of 
silver sent to the Colonies, the charge 
was less than £1,500. He wanted to 
make it perfectly clear that an unne- 
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cessarily large sum was not named in 
the Vote. He would also like to know 
from the Government the reason why 
there was a larger estimated loss upon 
silver this year than last year? Was it 
intended to increase the coinage of silver 
this year to any great extent? Last 
year £100 was taken for that item, and 
this year it was £250. He doubted very 
much whether in any year the amount 
taken for loss on silver had not been 
found altogether beyond what was ne- 
cessary, and there was nothing in the 
Estimates to account for any increase in 
the loss on silver. He had searched in 
vain in the Reports issued in February 
last for an explanation. No doubt there 
had been a delay in furnishing certain 
Reports to Parliament, and there had 
been various complaints in consequence ; 
but this Report had been furnished, and 
he hoped the Government would explain 
what their objects were in regard to 
silver coinage this year. So far as he 
understood the question—but he was 
not aware that he was altogether correct 
—there was a difference between the 
market price and the Mint price, which 
was 5s. 6d. an ounce, the market price 
being 51 or 52 pence at the outside, 
leaving a profit of at least 1s. 2d. If 
the Committee knew what amount of 
silver coinage it was intended to take in 
hand this year, they would be able, with 
some approach to accuracy, to check the 
Government demands. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that in refer- 
ence to the observations which had been 
made by his hon. and gallant Friend 
behind him (Sir George Balfour), the 
delay which had occurred in publishing 
the Reports had been unavoidable. In 
regard to the comments of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), he was afraid that he could hold 
out no hope as to the suppression of the 
florin. The coinage of half-crowns was 
altogether stopped for years; but after- 
wards it was found necessary to re-issue 
them, owing to a desire expressed upon 
the part of bankers and others, who 
were of opinion that it was a most con- 
venient coin. The issue of half-crowns 
had, therefore, been resumed, and both 
florins and half-crowns were now coined, 
the desire on the part of the commercial 
community being to have both. A florin 
was considered a useful and very con- 
venient coin. As to the matter of loss 
on coinage, to which the hon. Member 
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for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) had referred, that was a loss de- 
rived simply from this fact. A certain 
weight of gold had to be converted into 
coin; but in the process of making it 
into coin a part was lost and wasted. 
The same remark applied to the con- 
version of silver into coin, and this loss 
represented the waste during the process 
of converting gold and silver into coin. 
The hon. Member for Queen’s County 
had referred to the action of his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade in former years in moving the 
reduction of this Vote in regard to the 
Colonies. Now, he did not think that 
he (Mr. Courtney) had ever supported 
that Motion. It was altogether a mat- 
ter of pure bargain between the Mint 
at home and the Colonies, which were 
supplied not with Colonial, but with 
Imperial coin. The English shilling and 
the English sixpence were sent out at 
their nominal value, so that the Imperial 
Government received a sovereign for 
20s. in silver, and consequently made a 
considerable gain. On the whole, there 
was a large profit on the transaction ; 
and, having regard to this, it was not 
unreasonable that the Mint should con- 
sent to bear the cost of packing and 
freight. He might add that this year 
they were going to make more coin than 
usual—both silver and gold. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had given to the Oom- 
mittee some valuable information. He 
quite understood that the loss upon the 
coinage arose from waste; but that did 
not answer the question how it was that 
the loss was four times more this year 
than it had been before ? 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked, that the 
loss was greater, because a greater 
amount of coin had been made. 

Mr. WARTON wished to know, in 
regard to the florin and the half-crown, 
if there were as many half-crowns made 
as florins? He believed that consider- 
able inconvenience had been felt on ac- 
count of the suppression of the half- 
crown for so many years. In regard to 
the Colonies, he thought they ought to 
get the profit as well as the loss. At 
present, they were charged all the waste 
upon the gold coinage; but they did not 
get the profit upon the silver. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that with re- 
spect to the supply, the object of the 
Mint was to supply half-crowns and 


Mr, Courtney 





florins as they were required. [Mr, 
Warton: In equal quantities?] No, 
as they are asked for. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £24,057, tocomplete the sum for 
the Patent Office, &c. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, thatthe increasg 
upon this Vote was not a very large in. 
crease ; but it was one which seemed to 
require explanation. He found there 
was an Assistant Commissioner in the 
Trade Mark Registry who received 
£1,000 a-year; whereas last year there 
was no such item in the Vote. He wanted 
to know whether this salary was per. 
sonal to the Office; and, if so, why the 
Office was not filled last year, and why 
it was filled this year at £1,000? The 
next item mentioned that the maximum 
salary of the Office was £800 a-year. 
He, therefore, wanted to know, in the 
first place, why this officer was receiving 
more than the maximum salary, and 
whether it was an additional Office that 
was not filled last year? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this was a 
matter connected with the re-organiza- 
tion of the Department. If his hon. 
Friend would turn to page 182 he would 
find that there was an Assistant Regis- 
trar down at £600 in connection with 
the Trade Mark Registry, and this As- 
sistant represented the same Office; 
but instead of being restricted to Trade 
Marks he was now Assistant Registrar. 
The fact that he received £1,000 instead 
of £800 was due to the circumstance 
that the gentleman who held the appoiut- 
ment was formerly a Registrar in the 
Law Courts, which gave him that salary; 
and, as a matter of convenience, it had 
been considered advisable to employ 
him, rather than to give him the pen- 
sion he would be entitled to on re- 
tirement. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked if one of the 
two offices was a sinecure, or did one 
officer perform double duties ? He found 
that this gentleman was down for £600 
a-year, and that he also got £1,000. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked that the 
£600 was for last year. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £6,970, to complete tho sum for 
the Public Works Loan Commission. 


(5.) £16,896, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office, 
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(6.) £386,144, to complete the sum for 
the Works and Public Buildings Office. 
Mr. DILLWYN asked upon what 
rinciple the Committee were taking 
these Votes, because he saw they were 
skipping over a good many Votes, 
and not taking them in their regular 


order. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there were 
six Votes, of which this was the last, 
which must be taken that night. Di- 
rectly these six Votes were disposed of, 
the Committee would resume the con- 
sideration of the rest in their regular 
order. 

Mr. SALT said, he happened to 
have a Notice down on the Paper in 
regard to this Vote, which he took to 
be a very large Vote, considering that it 
was merely for administrative expenses. 
If they compared the Vote with the 
cost of the Department at the time it 
was first created, in 1852, they would 
find that it had enormously increased. 
There were some Departments which 
had to do with the Business of the coun- 
try, which must, of necessity, increase 
largely as they became developed and 
the requirements became greater; but, 
in dealing with an administrative De- 
partment, if they once had the Depart- 
ment well organized, the increase ought 
to be very small through the additional 
work which might be placed upon it. 
Now, this Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, if they examined it care- 
fully, was purely an administrative De- 
partment. There were charges in other 
Votes for the expenditure upon Public 
Buildings, the Royal Parks, and other 
things of one kind or another, which 
amounted to a very large sum indeed. 
The present Vote related merely to the 
cost of supervision. The Motion he had 
placed upon the Paper was not intended 
to challenge the Vote in any particular 
way, but to challenge generally the in- 
crease in the expenditure upon Public 
Departments. He had no doubt that 
the officers of a Department performed 
their duties very well ; and he was sure 
that, so far as his right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works was con- 
cerned, the Department was admirably 
administered. But his object in saying 
anything at all about the matter was 
this—not that he expected so much to 
see the expenditure reduced, because he 
knew that was an extremely difficult 
thing. When they got an administra- 
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tive Department up to a certain point 
it was impossible to reduce it. If they 
had a number of competent men around 
them, they must keep them, because 
they could not properly dispose of them 
otherwise. What he was anxious to pre- 
vent was the idea that these adminis- 
trative Departments were always to be 
increased. He had taken this Depart- 
ment as a specimen, not because he ob- 
jected in particular to this Department, 
but because it was a very good specimen, 
inasmuch as it was, as he had said just 
now, a purely administrative Depart- 
ment. There was nothing in the present 
Vote except what was for the expense of 
management in connection with other 
Business which was paid for in other 
Votes. It was a sort of Central Depart- 
ment over other Departments. Speaking 
from his own experience, and an expe- 
rience which many other hon. Members 
must have had, he had found that when- 
ever they were dealing with a Central 
Department they were obliged to keep a 
firm hand indeed upon it in order to 
prevent it from growing too large. A 
Central Department might be extremely 
economical and exceedingly effective ; 
but a Central Department that was 
purely administrative might increase 
its work very much indeed, without 
increasing its staff, because it ought 
to have, in the first instance, a man 
at the head of the Department who 
was competent and capable of managing 
a large concern. Therefore, when the 
work increased it was merely the addi- 
tion of a few clerks to carry it on. He 
had no wish to say anything that might 
assume the nature of an attack upon 
this Department; indeed, he had no 
wish to criticize its method of working, 
but he did want to see if they could not 
try, if possible, to check the expenditure 
upon the Central Departments of the 
Government. That expenditure had been 
growing year after year; and he was 
perfectly certain that although increased 
expenditure in some cases might be ne- 
cessary, still, as a general rule, it would 
not lead to increased efficiency; and 
they must always remember this—that 
in dealing with administrative Depart- 
ments of any kind whatever, whether 
they were Public Departments or De- 
partments of a commercial character, 
it was to the interest of those who were 
at the head of the Departments, per- 
haps unconsciously, to make them as 
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large as possible. The larger a De- 
partment was, the more the persons 
connected with it could lay claim to in- 
creased salaries, increased honours, and 
increased position. Although he did 
not for a single moment believe that 
the country was not exceedingly well 
served, and honestly and ably served, 
by its public servants; yet, whenever a 
public servant had it placed directly 
before his mind that by the increase of 
the Department he would obtain greater 
pay and additional honour, it was very 
difficult to induce such a man to study 
economy. Human nature was only 
human nature after all. Last year there 
would have been so many thousand let- 
ters sent out; this year there would be 
so many thousand more letters sent out; 
and thus the expenditure would go on 
increasing, being very much larger to- 
day than it was five or 10 years ago. 
No doubt there was a natural increase 
in the public work generally ; but it all 
led to the idea of the exaltation of the 
Office, and the exaltation of the business 
generally, and consequently of increased 
expense; and he was perfectly certain 
that an increase of expense was not in 
all cases followed by an increase of 
efficiency. He did not for a moment 
blame the Government; but it was for 
the House to say that it would, so far 
as possible, require that its public ser- 
vants—able, efficient, talented, honest, 
and patriotic as they were—should turn 
their minds not to the increase and en- 
largement of their Offices, but to the 
carrying on of the Public Business as 
efficiently as ever, but, at the same 
time, with the greatest possible economy, 
especially economy in details. Economy 
in details seemed a small thing to talk 
about ; but it was a matter of very great 
importance. The economy practised in 
a Department coloured the whole ad- 
ministration of that Department. He 
had merely taken this Department be- 
cause it was purely an administrative 
Department ; and whether his right hon. 
Friend, who was well able to administer 
it, or anybody else, was in Office, he was 
most anxious that the principle should 
be laid down that these administrative 
Departments should, if possible, try to 
secure economy as well as efficiency. 
He was quite sure if nothing was done 
in that direction they would go on in- 
creasing their Estimates year by year, 
and would lose all control over them. 
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New officers were appointed, and the 
expenses were increased, and the House 
might waste considerable time in dis- 
cussing the Estimates; but nothing would 
be done unless they said— ‘Do, for 
goodness sake, let us feel that we are at 
the top of the tide of expenditure, as 
far as the Department is concerned,” 
If he went into details he might show 
how many thousands of pounds might 
be saved without in any way sacrificing 
the efficiency of the Department; and 
he certainly wished to impress upon his 
right hon. Friend the First Commis. 
sioner of Works that the expenses of 
this particular Department had enor- 
mously increased since it was first created 
in 1852. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, ho was 
quite ready to subscribe to the doctrines 
which had been laid down by his hon. 
Friend opposite. He could assure his 
hon. Friend that he had no desire to 
exalt his Office by increasing the num- 
ber of officers ; and he concurred with his 
hon. Friend that when an Office was 
properly organized, it ought to be able 
to increase its work without any undue 
increase of expenditure. At the same 
time, he was bound to say that the work 
of the Department now under the con- 
sideration of the Committee had ac- 
cumulated during the last four or five 
years to such an extent that it had been 
found absolutely essential to increase 
the staff of surveyors, and it was to the 
increase of the staff of surveyors that the 
augmentation of the Vote was due. 
The hon. Member, however, would be 
glad to hear that since the Estimates 
were framed this year he had in another 
direction been able to make a consider- 
able diminution. He had reduced the 
Assistant Secretary to the Department 
by £1,000 a-year, which he considered 
to be a considerable reduction. He 
found that the clerks could work the 
Office without an Assistant Secretary, 
and the Assistant Secretary had accord- 
ingly been retired. Therefore, while, on 
the one hand, he had found it necessary 
to increase the staff of surveyors, on the 
other hand, he had been able to reduca 
the expenses of the Office by the retire- 
ment of the Assistant Secretary. With 
regard to the work thrown upon the 
surveyors, he need hardly remind his 
hon. Friend that the Post Office work 
had increased enormously of late years. 
No one could have any idea of the in- 
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crease during the last few years, and 
certainly during the present year it had 
been euormous. It had been found 
necessary to re-organize nearly every 
Post Office in the Kingdom, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the Parcels 
Post; and, in addition to that, the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Offices had 
been the cause of great expenditure. It 
was absolutely essential that these 
charges should be incurred, in order to 
increase the efficiency of the Public Ser- 
yico; and it had, therefore, been neces- 
sary to add considerably to the staff of 
surveyors. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
the burden entailed upon the Depart- 
ment in consequence of having to send 
out surveyors in connection with provid- 
ing increased accommodation forthe Post 
Office. He wished to remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that there were certain 
quarters in which a visit from the sur- 
yeyor had been promised, but in which 
the promise had not yet been performed. 
There was one case to which he wished 
to call particular attention—namely, the 
case of the Post Office at Plymouth. It 
had long been understood and promised 
that a surveyor should be sent down to 
Plymouth to consider the position in 
which the Post Office there was placed ; 
but no surveyor had yet been sent. It 
was not a matter on which he intended 
to say much upon this Vote, because the 
immediate question before the Commit- 
tee was the grant of money for work 
actually done; but he should be glad if 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
nissioner of Works would say some- 
thing to supplement the observations he 
had already made in regard to the Post 
Office at Plymouth. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite 
right in saying that he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had promised to send down a 
surveyor to Plymouth to look into the 
Post Office and two or three other build- 
ings there, and he should certainly have 
done so if it had not been for the enor- 
mous amount of work which had been 
thrown upon the surveyors. At this 
moment there were something like 200 
Offices under the consideration of the 
Department. He could assure the hon. 
and learned Member that as soon as pos- 
sible he would send a surveyor down 
to Plymouth, 
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Mr. SALT said, the Office had been 


overburdened with work on account of 
the additional Post Office building. He 
believed great economy of time, money, 
and temper might be brought about if 
some of these details were left to the 
Departments themselves, and if the 
Central Authority were occupied more 
with supervision. He wished to throw 
out a suggestion—although he would 
not go deeply into the matter — he 
thought considerable time was wasted 
by requiring this excellent Office to do a 
great deal of the work of detail which 
would be more naturally performed by 
the Departments themselves. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, there was a 
great deal in what the hon. Member had 
said with regard to the Surveyors, and he 
considered that a great deal more might 
be left to the local authorities in small 
matters. They ought, however, to look 
to the Chief of the Department, in 
whom he had very great confidence, to 
say whether and when surveyors should 
be sent out. They should not be sent 
out for every petty job that had to be 
done. The surveyor was responsible 
for the expenditure, and had to see that 
the money was properly expended. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(7.) £11,832, to complete the sum for 
the National Debt Office. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked for an explanation on certain 
points connected with this Vote. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that a charge 
was made on account of the examination 
and tabulation which had to be made in 
connection with the preparation of new 
tables for the grant of life annuities. 
The work had been taken in hand only 
recently, and from it was to be gained 
the result of the past experience of the 
National Debt Office. The Treasury 
were now in receipt of the Report of the 
Actuary of the National Debt Office, 
embodying the labours of that gentle- 
man. As the matter involved many 
questions of extreme actuarial import- 
ance, it had been found desirable to 
refer the principle of the examination 
of the Government Actuary to an inde- 
pendent authority. As soon as the ques- 
tions of principle involved were decided, 
the actual work of framing the new 
tables would be proceeded with with 
great rapidity. Hewas afraid the re- 
sult would not be known before the 
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House rose; but it would be made 
known during the autumn. 

Mr. SALT asked whether these tables 
were those in which the Post Office an- 
nuities were given ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, they would 
be available for those annuities. 

Mr. KENNY was understood to ask 
for information as to whether there was 
any amount included in this Vote for the 
administration of the Suez Canal ? 
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Vote agreed to. 


(8.) £19,784, to complete the sum 
for the Postmaster General’s Office. 


(9.) £46,985, to complete the sum for 
the Registrar General’s Office, England. 


(10.) £404,110, to complete the sum 
for Stationery and Printing. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the Committee 
ought to have some information upon 
this subject. A total sum of rather more 
than £500,000 seemed to him to bea 
most extraordinary amount to pay for 
the Stationery Office. The Vote was 
always increasing—there was this year 
an enormous increase. He did not con- 
tend that it was not necessary for the 
Vote to increase; but, at the same time, 
the advance which was being made 
under this head was so enormous that it 
seemed to him necessary that some ex- 
planation should be given with regard 
to it. He saw an increase for salaries, 
wages, and allowances; but about that 
he would say nothing. There was an 
increase for paper of £4,000. That was 
a great deal, and he was at a loss to 
know what had brought about such a 
large increase this year. Why should 
they have had more paper this year than 
last year? Then he saw an increase of 
£1,000 for parchment. Surely, that was 
an enormous development. The total 
amount this year for parchment was 
£11,000, which was an enormous sum 
to pay for sheepskins. There was a 
large increase, again, in the item of 
binding, the total being £49,000. Then 
there was an enormous sum for small 
stores, of which the details were given 
afterwards. The increase was £1,000, 
the total being £54,000. They were asked 
to vote £120,000 on these four items 
alone—namely, paper, parchment, bind- 
ing, and smallstores. There were other 
increases, into which he would not go at 
the present moment. This had always 
been a painful subject—questions had 
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always been raised as to this Stationery 
Vote; and the Committee, no doubt 
would agree with him that they Wore 
paying far too much under it. Lag 
year they were paying too much, and 
this year they were paying even more 
than last year. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was well 
aware of the natural jealousy of the 
Committee with regard to this item, 
which was one of enormous dimensions, 
and which grew every year, and, he was 
afraid he must add, would continue to 
grow every year. The increase in the 
Vote represented, to a great extent, the 
activity and range of our whole life, 
The greater the amount of activity which 
was displayed, and the greater the 
amount of Business which had to be done 
in Parliament and by the various Depart- 
ments of the Government, tho greater 
would be the amount of demand on the 
Stationery Office. As every Department 
and every Office had an increased amount 
of work thrown upon it, so were in- 
creased demands made upon the Sta- 
tionery Office, not only for pens, ink, and 
paper, but for printing also. That was 
a general observation. But then the hon. 
Member went through several items, and 
took the item of parchment, for instance, 
as one upon which to make special com- 
plaint. Well, in this case the increase 
was simply in consequence of the grow- 
ing demand for stamped parchment, 
which was supplied by the Inland Reve- 
nue and consumed by law stationers, 
solicitors, and others, who required 
stamped parchment for deeds. The in- 
creased amount expended on this item, 
of course, came back in the form of extra 
receipts—the receipts grew in proportion 
to the amount of parchment supplied. 
The increase which took place under the 
item for paper was to be accounted for 
by the fact that the Stationery Office 
was now taking upon itself a great deal 
of the supply which was formerly under- 
taken by the printing contractors. It 
might be taken generally that this Sta- 
tionery Vote would increase just in pro- 
portion to the adoption of any new busi- 
ness or operation. For instance, the 
fact of the existence of the Land Court 
in Ireland accounted for an increased 
consumption of stationery, as did also 
the extensive operations which had taken 
place abroad. Altogether, it would be 
hopeless to endeavour to keep the Sta- 
tionery Vote at the point at which it 
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was at present, as it must always 
keep pace with the increasing activity 
of the different Departments, which were 
ushed on in their business by that 
House. As to the complaint of the 
number and cost of Returns, hon. Mem- 
pers knew perfectly well that the Go- 
yernment were anxious to keep within 
yeasonable bounds the supply of Re- 
turns, which were moved for from time 
totime by private Members. They found 
it extremely difficult to do this, and 
were obliged to supply a great many 
documents of this kind, because hon. 
Members wanted them for some pur- 
pose or other, notwithstanding that very 
little information was contained in them. 
Some of these Retnrns were resisted, 
although the Government in that way 
gave great dissatisfaction to those who 
moved for them; but, whatever resist- 
ance they might make, there was no 
doubt that the total under the Vote for 
Stationery would go on increasing year 


by year. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that he had 
not intended in his observations to in- 
clude printing for that House, although 
that item was pretty large. 

GzenzraL Srrm GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had ascertained that the table 
now entered in the Estimates, and 
which had been prepared upon his 
recommendation, showing the amount 
of stationery supplied to the various 
Departments, so as to show the cost 
for five years, as well as the cost for 
printing, would soon be completed, and 
that then the data would exist for ascer- 
taining the excesses of the Departmental 
demands. For instance, he found that 
the Admiralty and War Office expendi- 
ture under this head had increased 
by £5,000. It could not be said that 
this increase was owing to the country 
having been at war, because the fact 
was that in time of war there was less 
money spent in stationery than at other 
times. The authorities were too busy 
to use pens, ink, and paper. [ Zaughter. | 
Hon. Gentlemen laughed; but he knew 
something of war, and that was his 
experience. ‘When these tables were 


prepared they would be better able to 
criticize this matter than they were now. 
He wished to suggest to the Financial 
Secretary that it would be advisable to 
have the particulars arranged under the 
heads of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, as he believed the division of these 
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enormous sums would be useful in com- 
paring the Estimate for one with the 
Estimate for another. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
would find that there was a large in- 
crease for Ireland. There was a larger 
amount of business being done in that 
country than there had been, and he 
was afraid that there was no chance of 
any diminution. 

Mr. EARP said, the observations 
which had been made upon these items 
rather pointed to some modification in 
the system of accounts. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
had explained that there were many 
items, the increase upon which was 
owing to a development of the supply 
of commodities whieh were paid for by 
the public. This was what they might 
term a profitable increase. It seemed 
to him that in these cases the charges 
which were made on account of that 
which was a profitable business, as was 
the Post Office and the Stamp Office, 
should be debited in the accounts to 
those Departments. It was true that 
year after year attention was drawn to 
the heavy increasing charge in regard 
to stationery; and it appeared to him 
that they were wandering away from 
what were legitimate charges for the 
Services of the State. 

Mr. GIBSON said, there were two 
points upon which he should like to ask 
questions. The first was as to the Par- 
liamentary Debates~—namely, whether 
any final decision had been come to 
about reporting or non-reporting of the 
proceedings of the Standing Commit- 
tees? He did not wish it to be under- 
stood that he desired to have the Stand- 
ing Committees reported; on the con- 
trary, if the decision rested with him 
he should certainly not have them re- 
ported. He did not think it was neces- 
sary that a charge should be made in 
regard to this matter. But the question 
had been discussed repeatedly in private 
conversation and in debate, and he was 
anxious to know whether any decision 
had been arrived at on the point. He 
wished to be thoroughly understood as 
guarding himself against expressing any 
opinion-in favour of reporting the Com- 
mittees, because he believed they had 
quite enough Hansard at present. With 
regard to what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member (Sir George Bal- 
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four), he (Mr. Gibson) was prepared to 
make some statement; but as the hon. 
and gallant Member had gone away he 
should defer that statement to another 
occasion. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER remarked, 
that there was a large mass of Papers 
distributed to Members of Parliament 
which must cost a large sum of money, 
and which was comparatively useless, as 
Members did not read one-half of it. He 
would suggest that, instead of Members 
being deluged with Blue Books, there 
should be some understanding arrived 
at in order that those Members who took 
an interest in a special subject should 
have the books on making application 
for them, or expressing their desire to 
be supplied with them. A great saving 
might be effected in this way. Hon. 
Members should be required to say what 
Papers they desired to have, and these 
should be sent to them, and they should 
not continue the practice of sending 
round all the Papers published to every 
Member. More than this, he was in- 
clined to think that the Secretary to the 
Treasury might well consider that a 
great many Returns were moved for 
by private Members which were really, 
he should not like to say frivolous 
and useless, but, comparatively speak- 
ing, unnecessary, and added without 
sufficient reason very considerably to 
the expense. He did not want to 
say much about the Grand Commit- 
tees ; but he certainly thought the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gibson) was justified in putting his 
question to the Government. He (Mr. 
Hinde Palmer) was certainly of opinion 
that there was no utility in publishing 
the reports of the proceedings of these 
Committees as a sort of supplement to 
Hansard. He did not suppose the Go- 
vernment entertained any such idea; 
but, at any rate, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite seemed to 
have some apprehension of the kind, and 
it was, therefore, quite right that the 
matter should be, if possible, cleared 


up. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had a fear on 
this subject. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER: Yes; the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman feared 
that the Government might intend to 
have the Committees reported. He 
thought the suggestion he had made 
with regard to the non-circulation of all 


Mr, Gibson 





the Blue Books to all the Members of 
the House well worth consideration, 
Whenever books were published upon 
a subject in which hon. Members were 
particularly interested, such books should 
be supplied to them gratuitously; but 
all printed matter should not be sent 
round to them, irrespective of its cha. 
racter or of the requirements of Mem. 
bers. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER said, the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer) was 
avery goodone. On the part of the War 
Office he should like to say that they were 
making careful inquiries every time a 
Return was moved for as to what was 
its expense. A very large Return had 
been moved for only very recently by 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot); but 
it was found to consist mainly of extracts 
from gazettes on soldiers’ unclaimed 
balances, the printing of which would 
be so expensive that the Secretary of 
State had ordered it should not be 
printed. The Return itself was acces- 
sible in the Library to all hon. Members 
who wished to see it. 

Mr. SALT remarked, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir George 
Balfour) had suggested that when the 
country was at war the Stationery Vote 
was reduced. He trusted that they 
would not go to war in order to reduce 
the Votes. With regard to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer) respecting 
the non-delivery of Blue Books, there 
was this difficulty to be considered. 
When a Blue Book was printed, the 
printers did not know the number which 
would be required. A thousand copies 
of one Blue Book might be printed, and 
it might be found subsequently that 
3,000 were required. There was noclue 
as to the number—no guide as to the 
quantity which should be supplied; 
therefore, the printer was obliged to 
furnish sufficient for the whole House. 
As to the question of the expense and 
convenience or inconvenience of leaving 
the Blue Books in circulation, or of 
keeping a number in the Office to be 
applied for, on the whole he believed 
the present system was more convenient 
and caused the least trouble. If the 
books were kept in the Office to be ap- 
plied for, and only a limited number 
were printed, it would often be found 
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that a Blue Book which was not ex- 
ted to be of much interest when 
rinted, but which afterwards became a 
matter of first consequence, would be so 
largely called for that the trouble the 
Office would be put to would be much 
greater than that experienced at the 
resent time. There was very often a 
sudden rush for a Blue Book. No 
doubt the expense of the present system 
was very great, and he had often turned 
it over in his mind, being anxious to 
effect economy in detail as far as pos- 
sible; but he certainly thought that the 
use of printing was so absolutely neces- 
sary for their daily life and their daily 
habits that little economy was to be 
effected in this matter. The enormous 
quantity of printed matter which they 
required in order to carry on their busi- 
ness satisfactorily would always neces- 
sitate a very large Vote under this head. 
But here, again, came in what he had 
ventured to point out just now—namely, 
that economy in these particulars de- 
pended more than anything upon the 
Heads of Departments. A really good 
Head of the Stationery Department 
would, he was certain, save the country 
thousands of pounds. He did not mean 
to say the present Head of the Depart- 
ment was not a perfectly good one; but 
he had seen economy effected by really 
zealous Heads of Departments in other 
concerns, and he was satisfied it might be 
done by these high officials if they were 
so inclined. A good Head of a Depart- 
ment, as compared with a careless Head, 
would save many thousands of pounds. 
He did not wish to suggest that the De- 
partment was not thoroughly and well 
organized at the present time; but he 
wished to draw attention to the necessity 
of looking after the Heads of Depart- 
ments. As to Returns moved for by 
private Members, it was true that there 
were a large number granted which 
were almost useless; but that was 
owing, amongst other reasons, to the 
fact that very frequently the informa- 
tion given in one Return was, in a great 
measure, to be found in other Returns, 
so that confusion was caused; and 
sometimes in one Return they got very 
little more information than had been 
given in a Return which had preceded 
it He did not think that difficulty 
would ever be really overcome until 
there was some new arrangement estab- 
lished with regard to the Statistical 
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Returns. The statistics were prepared 
in the various Departments; the De- 
partments were under pressure of other 
work, and of necessity the Returns were 
extremely incomplete and inaccurate. 
He hoped the day might soon come when 
they might have a Statistical Depart- 
ment, which would deal with all Re- 
turns, instead of their being dealt with 
by the several Departments. The pre- 
paration of Returns was a great trouble 
and a great source of expense; and he 
believed that some time or other the 
idea of establishing a small and efficient 
Statistical Department would be carried 
out with great advantage. That De- 
partment would have at its fingers’ ends 
all the information Members might re- 
quire, and when any Member desired 
information he would simply have to go 
to the Department and get it. There 
was just one other suggestion which 
occurred to him in relation to the ex- 
pense of Returns—namely, that if it 
were possible, it would not be a bad 
plan to put upon each Return published 
the cost to the country of its prepara- 
tion; because, if a Member who moved 
for a Return saw at the top, printed in 
tolerably legible words, ‘‘ This Return is 
published at a cost of £20, £50, £100, 
or £200,” as the case might be, it would 
be some little check upon the volumi- 
nous and the many unnecessary Re- 
turns which were moved for. 

Mr. FRANCIS BUXTON said, per- 
haps he might be allowed to say a word 
or two upon the subject of the many 
worthless, useless, extravagant, and 
somewhat frivolous Returns which were 
often moved for by private Members. 
They had a curious and very remark- 
able instance of that on the Paper of to- 
day, for he found upon to-day’s Paper 
three very lengthy and very volumi- 
nous Returns moved for by the hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Puleston), 
Returns which might be of some use to 
the hon. Gentleman himself in respect 
to some special object he had in view, 
but which could not be of any use or 
value to the House at large. He (Mr. 
F. Buxton) presumed that, as the Re- 
turns were on the Paper, the Secretary 
to the Treasury had himself sanctioned 
them—fMr. Oourtney: No.]—at any 
rate, had allowed them to be put on the 
Paper as unopposed. [Mr. Courtney : 
No.] He (Mr. F. Buxton) was glad to 
know that the Returns were to be op- 
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would exercise its discretion in the 
matter, and require from the Secretary 
to the Treasury, before the Returns were 
passed, a statement of the expense and 
use of the Returns now moved for. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer) had re- 
ferred to another matter of great import- 
ance—namely, the distribution of Par- 
liamentary Papers to private Members. 
It was computed by the Stationery Office 
that during the last Parliament every 
Member who drew all his Papers re- 
ceived a ton of literature, through which 
he had to wade during that Parliament. 
Now, whether that Parliament did much 
good with all that literature or not was, 
perhaps, an open question ; but at least 
it would be undisputed that threo-fourths 
of the literature was perfectly useless, 
and found its way into tho waste-paper 
basket. The Controller of the Stationery 
Office had made a proposal as to the 
issuing of Notice Papers every morning 
to Members, instead of sending the 
Papers themselves. It was suggested 
that this Notice Paper should give a 
short digest of the contents of each 
Paper issued on the day, and that 
Members should have a counterfoil in 
which to fill in the Papers they re- 
quired, so that they might draw only 
those Papers, and no others. He (Mr. 
F. Buxton) had it on good authority 
that the Stationery Office would quickly 
find out what Papers would be drawn 
in the greatest numbers; and that if 
the plan suggested were adopted, there 
would be a saving of £5,000 imme- 
diately, and probably of a very much 
larger sum in future. The Stationery 
Office felt that hon. Members would not 
draw Papers of a dull and of a somewhat 
uninteresting character, but that they 
would draw others in much larger num- 
bers. He himself had brought forward 
this subject on a previous occasion ; but 
forsome reason or another hon. Members 
seemed to like to receive their Parlia- 
mentary Papers, though those Papers 
might include some which were not of 
the slightest interest to hon. Members 
in general. The Controller of the Sta- 
tionery Office had suggested that hon. 
Gentlemen should have the power of 
saying at the beginning of every Session 
that they would have all the Papers de- 
livered to them as at present, and that 
those hon. Members who were of an 
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economical and more careful turp of 
mind should be allowed, if they chose 
after seeing the Notice Paper, to dray 
only those Papers they required. The 
Secretary to the Treasury was a Member 
of the Joint Committee of the ty 
Houses which sat two years ago on this 
subject. That Committee reported that 
the proposal of the Controller of the 
Stationery Office was worthy of adop. 
tion; and he (Mr. F. Buxton) sincerely 
hoped that the Secretary to the Treasury 
was still of the same opinion, and that 
in the next Session, or in a very short 
time, they might see practical effect 
given to the suggestion of the Controller 
of the Stationery Office, 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. Friend 
was certainly a very determined adyo- 
cate of this mode of saving expense in 
the Printing Department; but he (Mr. 
Rylands) was of opinion that, so far from 
the Parliamentary Papers being too 
much circulated, they might be made 
very much more valuable for the public 
good, if each Member of Parliament had 
the right to send one copy of each Par- 
liamentary Paper to any place in the 
United Kingdom free of postage. He 
was quite sure that, while it might be 
perfectly true that many of the Papers 
published were not of interest to indi- 
vidual Members, there was scarcely a 
single Return or a single Paper pub- 
lished under the authority of Parliament 
which did not contain information of 
more or less interest to certain classes 
of the community; and he, personally, 
would be very glad if he had the oppor- 
tunity—and he had no doubt other hon. 
Members would also be equally glad to 
have the opportunity—if, when he got 
his Parliamentary Papers in the morn- 
ing, he found that one of them probably 
was of interest to persons connected with 
the Medical Profession, giving very im- 
portant information with regard to sub- 
jects affecting national health, he could 
send that Paper down, say, to a member 
of the Medical Profession, in the district 
with which he was connected. There 
were other Papers published with re- 
ference to factories and mines which 
were not very interesting to individual 
Members of Parliament, but which con- 
tained matter of the greatest value and 
importance to the people connected with 
factories and mines. And so with regard 
to other subjects. There were Reports of 
Consuls and Secretaries to Legations with 
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regard to foreign trade, and with regard 
tothe several arrangements of foreign 
countries. These Reports contained a 
yast mass of most valuable information. 
It was quite true that hon. Gentlemen 
foundthat they were not able to read all 
the Papers themselves—it would take 
yery much more than 24 hours a-day 
for any hon. Gentleman to read all the 
Papers which were distributed in the 
course of the day—but he did think that, 
considering the public who paid the 
money they were voting were very much 
interested in the Papers which were pre- 
sented to Parliament, it would be a very 
wise utilization of the Papers published 
if Members had the opportunity of send- 
ing them to their constituents, or to pub- 
lic Libraries, or to people who might be 


peculiarly interested in a particular | 
Paper. Now, he had frequently sent | 


Papers in that way, either by parcel or 


by post; but, as hon. Gentlemen knew, | 


Members of the House of Commons were 
exposed to very considerable infliction 
in the way of postage already. Every 
one of them constantly found that they 
were absolutely deluged with corre- 
spondence, not actually upon their own 
business, but upon the business of the 
country, and it was asource of great ex- 
pense to Members to carry on that cor- 
respondence. What happened, however, 
in our Public Offices? Why, the rulers 


of the country and the permanent ser- 


vants of the Crown had the privilege of | 
franking; they could frank a great Blue | 
| cularly to point out was, that if they de- 


Book without the slightest difficulty, and 


they could send, in fact, their private | 
notes franked. He certainly considered | 
| items of expense, which were increasing 


alittle more privilege might be given to 
Members of the House of Commons ; 
and in regard to the circulation of Par- 
liamentary Papers the privilege might 
be used for the public good. It would 
cost very little to send the Papers by 
mail ; but it would give to the Parliamen- 
tary publications an enormous amount 
of importance in the public mind. His 
hon. Friend the late Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Duncan M‘Laren) raised 
this matter in former Sessions. His 


right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
also introduced the subject in a former 
Parliament ; and he (Mr. Rylands) be- 
lieved that at one time they would have 
succeeded ; but the noble Lord the 
Member for North Leicestershire (Lord 
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John Manners), who was then Post- 
master General, and who seemed rather 
disposed to make the arrangement, was 
controlled by the public officials. The 
public officials set themselves against 
the proposal. There were many of the 
public Libraries who would be very 
glad to have the Papers of a more in- 
teresting character. Now, in the Sta- 
tionery Vote, there were payments made 
for expensive publications. What be- 
came of those publications? They were 
not even distributed to Members, though 
they were issued under the authority of 
the Government. They were not even 
sent to any of the local Libraries; but 
he could not help thinking that it would 
be for the public advantage if they 
were wisely and judiciously distributed 
amongst the Libraries of the country, in- 
stead of a large stock of them being 
kept in some London building or other. 
Hon. Gentlemen had received a curious 
document issued by the Home Office in 
relation to an inquiry made by a Depart- 
mental Committee into the promulgation 
of Public Statutes. It was very interest- 
ing reading, and through the means of 
the document they found how the money 
was spent when a Department was able 
to manage matters without the know- 
ledge of Parliament. 

Tus OHAIRMAN called upon the 
hon. Gentleman to address himself to 
the Vote before the Committee. 

Mr. RYLANDS begged the Chair- 
man’s pardon. What he wished parti- 


sired to reduce the Stationery Vote, it 
was most important that the different 


every year under the control of the De- 
partments, should be carefully investi- 
gated. An hon. Member opposite— 
when they were voting the Supplemen- 
tary Vote on a former occasion—sug- 
gested that the Stationery Department 
might be subjected to a careful inquiry 
by a Committee of the House. He (Mr. 
Rylands) would be glad, in the case of 
those large Votes, increasing, as they 
were, year by year, if a system could be 
adopted of referring them, not to a De- 
partmental Committee, but to a small 
Select Committee of the House, in order 
that it might be ascertained where the ~ 
money went, and how it was wasted. 
He believed that if the House took the 
matter carefully in hand they would be 
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able to effect many and very large | less than seven years’ standing, as Commis. 
econonin, eee en ee 
Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND quite) .ich alii shall relate, for the pti 
agreed with a good deal that had fallen | inquiry, and report as hereinafter provided al 
from the hon. Member for Andover (Mr. | (Mr. Edward Clarke.) ; 
F. Buxton). He considered that a great | —}rought up, and read the first time 
deal of expense now incurred in Parlia- : ; 
mentary Papers would be obviated if a Question proposed, “That the Clause 
little less red-tapeism was exhibited. He be read a second time. 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland) had been sitting Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
on the Grand Committee to which the é 
Bankruptcy Bill was referred. Now,| MR. DIXON - HARTLAND ‘said, 
day by day, or nearly so, the Bill, as the clauses he proposed to add to the 
amended, was printed and circulated Bill were the result of practical experi. 
amongst the Committee. When the Bill | &2°° and were drawn up with the object 
had passed through Committee, he went | Of making Election Petitions of a more 
to the Office and asked whether they practical character than they were at 
would soon have copies of the Bill, and| the present time. If the Committee were 
he was told they would not. He said—| ®2Xious to make Election Petitions so 
‘Tho Bill has been printed day by day, that they would work, they could have 
and therefore it must be in type.” The | 2° difficulty in adopting these clauses, 
answer he received was, that it was | at any rate in a modified form. The 
printed in the Votes by one set of| first was with | regard to the time at 
printers, and that when it was required | which an Election Petition should com- 
to be printed for the House it was| Mence after the security was lodged. 
printed by another set of printers. The| His object in bringing forward this 
Committee would, therefore, see that | Clause was, in the first place, to puta 
the printing of the Bill twice must ne- | stop to the enormous expense incurred 
cessarily lead to great expense. He gave | by both the petitioner and the respon- 
this example in order to show that a| dent ; and, in the second place, to stop 
great deal might be done in the way of | the utter hindrance to carrying on any 
economy if matters were only managed business in the borough or place in which 
in a common-sense manner. a Petition was pending, and also to stop 
the ill-feeling which always existed whilst 
Vote agreed to. it was on the ¢apis. In his own ease— 
‘ and he believed he was the only Mem- 
Pang y 0 . - reported Zo-morrow, | hey of the House who had won his seat 
at Two of the clock. on a Petition—his Petition was lodged 
Committee to sit again Zo-morrow. in the month of July, but it did not 
come on for hearing until December; 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- the consequence being that during the 


RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) whole of the interval both parties had 
BILL.—[But1 7.] kept the borough in a state of per- 


: a petual excitement. Directly one man 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, had given his evidence he was watched 

Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Ditke, by both sides. He was watched by one 

Mr. Solicitor General.) side to see that he was not got at by the 

coMMITTEE. [Progress 11th July. | — side, and a gs p beer 

i other side to see if they could get a 

[FOS weet.) him. The state of feeling in the borough 

Bill considered in Committee. was such that, practically, all business 

(In the Committee.) was suspended. Without taking up any 

more time he would simply move the 
first paragraph of his clause. 





New Clause :— 


Wh titi ted C issi b 

(When petition 0 en ya tapas to be ae 
“ When any petition against the return of (Trial of election petitions.) 

any member shall have been duly presented,{ ‘The trial of an election petition shall com- 

the election judges shall, before trying the] mence within one month of the day on which 

same, forthwith appoint two barristers, of not | security is lodged, provided the Election Judges 


Mr. Rylands 
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are not engaged on another petition, in which 
case it shall commence as soon as such petition, 
or any other that has precedence, is finished,” 
—(Mr. Dixon-Hartland,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND said, he 
only now moved the first paragraph of 
the clause. The second paragraph pro- 
yided for the continuation of every Elec- 
tion Petition de die in diem from the time 
of its commencement on every lawful 
day until its conclusion, and the third 
paragraph had reference to the place of 


trial. 

far ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, it was impossible 
to make it obligatory upon those en- 
gaged in Petitions to commence within 
amonth of the day on which security 
was lodged. The security had to be 
inquired into, and very often it took a 
long time to do that and to deliver par- 
ticulars. It was impossible to say that, 
under all circumstances, a Petition could 
be lodged within the time specified in 
the clause. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
glad his hon. Friend (Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land) had brought this matter before the 
Committee, because undoubtedly some- 
times there had been very considerable 
delay in commencing the proceedings in 
the case of Election Petitions. No one 
could doubt that if there was a con- 
siderable delay after a Petition was pre- 
sented there was great risk of certain 
operations being carried on which not 
only tended to the want of success of the 
Petition, but led to a great deal of cor- 
ruption taking place in the borough. If 
they could adopt means to ensure a Pe- 
tition being heard at the earliest possible 
period it would be well, and it seemed 
to him, therefore, that this clause was 
worthy of the utmost consideration. 

Mr. WARTON considered the real 
evil they had to deal with was the in- 
sufficiency of the Judges appointed to 
try these cases. There was an admi- 
rable rota of three Election Judges ; but 
when a General Election came, and there 
was a good crop of Petitions, it was 
found that the Judges were too few, and 
that was the real secret of the delay 
which, in matters of this kind, ought 
not to be allowed to take place. It was 


VOL. COLXXXI. [rump surms ] 
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not correct, as the Attorney General 
suggested, that the delay was owing to 
the necessity for instituting inquiries 
with regard to the security. Ifthe hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, or some Member of the Go- 
vernment, would use his influence one 
of these days with his Colleagues in 
order to get more Judges appointed for 
work of this kind, he would be doing 
very valuable service. Chancery at 
this moment was in a disgraceful state 
of block. The Judges cost very little 
considering their value; and, looking at 
the fact that when a General Election 
came it might be necessary to have 
double or even treble the number of 
Election Judges that at present could be 
supplied, he thought his suggestion 
ought to receive the very best attention 
of the Government. He ventured to 
predict that after the next General 
Election there would be an immense 
crop of Petitions owing to the action of 
this measure. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the substance 
of the clause, whatever exception might 
be taken to the way in which it was 
worked out, was to require the parties 
engaged in an Election Petition to pro- 
ceed with due speed with the case. To 
the best of his belief in every action in 
a Court of Justice it was necessary that 
each stage should be taken within a 
certain period. If the Attorney Gene- 
ral thought the mode proposed was too 
summary, and that the period of time 
was not sufficient to allow an Election 
Petition to mature, he would suggest 
that some negotiation or arrangement 
should be entered into between the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General and his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dixon- Hartland) before the Report 
stage, to see whether some scheme could 
not be devised for effecting the object 
they had in view. Such matters as these 
ought not to be left in an indefinite state 
and allowed to linger on, and it was 
essential, in the interest of justice, that 
Petitions should be heard with all speed ; 
and they ought to insist upon regu- 
lar progress. If this clause were not 
now accepted, it should only be refused 
on the understanding that the question 
would be dealt with later on. 

Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND asked 
whether the Attorney General would 
accept two months as the period at 
which the Election Petition should com- 


2T [ Twentieth Night. } 
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mence after the lodging of the secu- 
rity ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not even 
accept that, seeing that inquiry had to 
be made as to security and into the alle- 
gations of the Petitioners. 


Clause negatived. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, the 
next clause he had to move was as to 
the continuance of the trial, and, to 
his mind, it was even a more important 
one than the last clause he had moved. 
He had in his eye the case of the Wor- 
cester Petition, which had been heard 
in the Court for nine days, when the 
Court rose to proceed somewhere else 
for the purpose of hearing another Peti- 
tion. The Court rose for two months 
and a-half; and what was the result? 
Why, the result was this—that witnesses 
—he would not say on which side—were 
unfairly got at during the interval ; and 
when the Judges came back, and the 
Petition came on again, it bore an en- 
tirely different character to that which 
it had assumed before. He now pro- 
posed that the trial of every Petition 
should from the time of its commence- 
ment be continued de die in diem on 
every lawful day until its conclusion. 
He also thought that the rota Judges, 
should their authority expire before the 
close of a trial, should have their powers 
prolonged, so as to enable them to hear 
a Petition to its conclusion. 


New Clause— 


“The trial of every election petition shall 
from the time of its commencement be continued 
de die in diem on every lawful day until its 
conclusion, and in case the rota of judges for 
the year shall expire before the conclusion of 
the trial, the authority of the judges shall con- 
tinue for the purpose of such petition until its 
conclusion.” —(Mr. Dizon-Hartland.) 

New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the instance to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred was, 
to the best of his belief, the only one 
which had occurred. He did not wish 
to express an opinion upon that, lest it 
should be thought that his opinion was 
that the Judges had not acted properly. 


Ur. Dizon-Hartland 
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He quite agreed that no lengtheneg 
postponement should take place if jt 
could be prevented ; but that which haq 
taken place at Worcester was a thing 
which had never occurred before, ang 
which, in all likelihood, would neve, 
take place again. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that in adopting a clause of this 
kind they would be going further than 
there was any call upon them to go, 
The clause said— 

“The trial of every election petition shall 
from the time of its commencement be con. 
tinued de die in diem on every lawful day until 
its conclusion.’ 

Well, it might be impossible to obey 
that provision, for the reason that an 
adjournment might sometimes be neces. 
sary for the production of a witness, or 
on account of the illness of the Judges, 
or of some sudden calamity. He appre. 
ciated the spirit of the proposal ; and 
as there was only one case in which a 
difficulty had arisen—a case over which 
the late Lord Justice Lush had presided 
—he would ask the hon. Member whe- 
ther he really thought it necessary to 
press the clause, which would impose 
great restrictions upon the discretion of 
the Judges, and which could not in all 
cases be carried into practical effect ? 

' Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was glad 
to hear what fell from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral as to the desirability of having 
Election Petitions tried without delay. 
Though the hon. and learned Gentleman 
did not desire to express an opinion 
with regard to the postponement of the 
Worcester case, he (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
was not at all reluctant to do so. To 
his mind, that postponement was one of 
the greatest scandals which had ever 
occurred in connection with a like mat- 
ter. If he had had an opportunity, 
which, unfortunately, he had not, he 
should certainly have brought the mat- 
ter under the notice of the House; be- 
cause he considered they ought to mark 
in some special manner their sense of 
what had taken place on that occasion. 
He did not desire to go intv that ques- 
tiod now, however, No doubt, the rea- 
sons which had moved Her Majesty’s 
Judges were good and sound to their 
minds; but the effect had been most 
injurious ; and if this sort of thing hap- 
pened in the future, the effect of this 
Bill in putting an end to corrupt prac- 
tices would be entirely defeated. He 
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believed the hon. Member was perfectly | consider how this would work out in a 


‘ustified in bringing this clause before 
the Committee ; and, if he (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) might make a suggestion, he would 
propose to insert in the section some 
words to this effect—‘‘as far as prac- 
ticable,”’ so as to meet a difficulty which 
might arise in the course of the hearing 
of an Election Petition by a Judge being 
taken ill, or an adjournment being ne- 
cessary for the production of a witness. 
At any rate, they ought to take some 
means to declare in that House their 
opinion in favour of Election Petitions 
being carried on without delay. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the proposal 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Dixon-Hart- 
land) with regard to the rota Judges was 
avery good one, because it would lead to 
great inconvenience if the authority of a 
Judge expired in the middle of a trial. 
He had a strong recollection of a difli- 
culty having occurred in regard to 
this matter—he forgot exactly what 
it was; but he believed it was some 
thing like the Petitioner having lost his 
costs. 

Mr. LEWIS remarked, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down was 
right in his supposition that there had 
been a difficulty in regard to this matter. 
What had happened was this—that on 
the very day before the judgment was 
delivered the rota expired, and the 
Judge, being pressed by counsel who 
were likely to be defeated in the judg- 
ment, considered that he had a right to 
discharge himself in that case, and give 
judgment, as the case had been fully 
heard. As to thesubstance of the proposed 
clause, it appeared to him (Mr. Lewis) 
the fact that only one case of the kind had 
occurred was not an argument against 
the proposal, but rather an argument 
in favour of it. If the Legislature re- 
frained from marking its sense of dis- 
approbation of things of this kind, they 
would be very likely to have them re- 
peated in the future. The rule as to 
delivering to respondents the particulars 
of cases against them was that they 
should be given in three or five days 
after having lodged security—in fact, 
he had known them delivered as late as 
five days. The theory was that they 
should not allow the respondent to know 
the names of the persons who were 
alleged to have been bribed any sooner 
than could be avoided, to prevent pos- 
sibility of their being got at. Let them 





case like Worcester. Suppose a re- 
spondent knew five or six days before 
the case came on the individuals who 
were to be charged with bribery, he 
would have those five or six days, plus 
two or three months, before most of these 
people were examined, in order to get 
at them. The object of the new clause 
was one which it would be difficult to 
get over by argument, and it did not 
appear to him that it would be any 
stigma upon the Judges if they inserted 
it inthe Bill. He would suggest, how- 
ever, that, in order to leave some _dis- 
cretion with the Judges, it would be 
well, after the word ‘‘ commencement,” 
to insert the words “except for some 
special reason.”” That would obviate 
any interference with the discretion of 
the Judges. He would, therefore, move 
the insertion of these words, either after 
the word ‘‘ commencement ”’ or after the 
word “ conclusion ”— 

‘‘Except for some special reason sufficient 
in the opinion of the learned Judge.” 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) suggested that, 
after the word “ shall,’’ they should in- 
sert— 

“So far as is practicable consistently with th® 
interest of justice.” 


Mr. LEWIS said, he was afraid that 
the words of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would just let in the very case 
of the adjournment in the Worcester 
Petition. The ground for that adjourn- 
ment was that the Judges wanted to go 
and try some other case, and they might, 
under these words, have adjourned on 
the plea that they were doing so ‘in 
the interest of justice.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, the difficulty now 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Londonderry had suggested itself to his 
mind at the same moment. He thought 
they should adopt some words which 
would prevent anything like a repetition 
of the Worcester case. It would be 
better to provide for another Judge than 
to allow a second Worcester case to 
occur. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, 
there would be no difficulty, if his clause 
were adopted, in adjourning to procure 
a witness. That had been done in one 
case within his knowledge. In a case 


where a notorious witness from Birming- 
ham was required, the Judge hearing 
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the Petition adjourned the proceedings 
for his production. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that the 
clause expressly stated that a Petition 
should go on de die in diem. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND remarked, 
that if the clause remained unamended 
that difficulty could be got over, because 
it would be very easy to meet in the 
morning, and immediately adjourn. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetz) said, they might 
say that a Petition should be heard, as 
far as was practicable, de die in diem. 
That would allow an adjournment for 
the production of a witness. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
should be glad to adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General in connection with that 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son). 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that, under the present system, 
the Judges were rather under the con- 
trol of the Lord Chief Justice, who 
seemed to send them anywhere he liked. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) certainly 
thought that while Judges were trying 
an Election Petition there should be no 
power to call them away to the Old 
Bailey, or anywhere else, to try criminal 
or Nisi Frius cases. That was what it 
was now sought to prevent by this 
clause. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was mistaken—no such cases had 
ever occurred. Election Judges on the 
rota had all fulfilled their Election 
duties before they came back for ordi- 
nary judicial work. The only one case 
in which a Petition had been postponed 
for any time was that of Worcester, 
where the Judges left one Petition to 
hear another Petition. He thought it 
would be easy later on to frame words to 
meet the difficulty in question. 

Mr. WARTON suggested that they 
might get over the difficulty by accept- 
ing words to this effect— 

‘So far as was practicable consistently with 
the interest of justice in respect of the case under 
investigation.” 


Clause read a second time. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he should be willing 
Mr. Dizon-Hartland . 
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to accept the clause if, after the word 
‘‘ shall,” they would permit him to jp. 
sert the words— 


“So far as is practicable consistently with 
the interest of justice in respect of such cage,” 


Mr. LEWIS said, perhaps the hon, 
and learned Gentleman would allow him 
to correct his memory in one particular, 
The late Lord Justice Lush had taken 
the course he did for the reason that 
they had got through the case, and had 
only to deliver judgment. If they had 
been in the middle of the examination 
of a witness or an incomplete case, it 
would not have been done. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word “ shall,” insert “9 
far as is practicable consistently with the inte. 
rest of justice in respect of such case,”—(Ifr, 
Attorney General.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MONK asked whether it was in- 
tended to leave in the latter part of the 
clause with regard to the rota Judges? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
was part of the clause which they had 


just read a second time. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
now begged to move the third part of 
his proposal—namely, that— 

‘“‘Every Election Petition shall be tried 
within the limits of the constituency.” 

In his own case, the Judges had decided 
that, as there was not a house in which 
they could reside in the borough, they 
would go to a neighbouring city. The 
result was that the witnesses and per- 
sons concerned in the trial had to go 
from Evesham to Worcester, a distance 
of some 15 miles, every day; and the con- 
sequence of this was that the parties were 
put to enormous expense. On one side 
alone the cost was £2,500, which, when 
brought before the Taxing Master subse- 
quently, was reduced to £213. It seemed 
to him to be a public scandal that, for 
the sake of suiting the convenience of 
the Judges, a Petitioner should be 
obliged to pay such an enormous sum a8 
that. What ought to be done was this. 
If it were impracticable for the J udges 
to reside in the borough in which the 
Petition was to be heard, the Judges 
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should be conveyed from their lodgings 
to the place where the Court was being 
held by special train, instead of the 
whole paraphernalia of the Petition being 
carried to the Judges. The parties had 
done their best to curtail the number of 
witnesses, and the consequence was that 
very often they had, at the request of the 
Judges, to send off special carriages to 
bring down witnesses who had never 
been before, or to fetch back those who 
had already been in attendance. To his 
mind it seemed most important that the 
trial should take place within the limits 
of the constituency. 


Motion made, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

“Every Election Petition shall be tried 
within the limits of the constituency.”—(M/>. 
Diton-Hartland.) 

New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not agree 
with this proposal. The law at present 
was that the trial should take place in 
the county or borough to which the Peti- 
tion related, unless in the opinion of the 
Court-—namely, the Court of Common 
Pleas Division — special circumstances 
existed that rendered it desirable that 
the trial should take place elsewhere, in 
which event the Court might appoint 
some other place for the trial. Accord- 
ing to the hon. Gentlemen’s proposal, 
whatever the special circumstances might 
be, it should be positively necessary for 
the trial to take place within the limits 
of the constituency. The Committee 
could well understand that there might 
be cases in which it would be positively 
dangerous to insist on the trial taking 
place within the limits of the consti- 
tuency. There might be cases in which 
there was no Court-house, and no faci- 
lities for hearing a Petition, or there 
might be the probability of intimidation 
orrioting in a place in which Party feel- 
ing ran very high. In fact, there might 

@ a combination of circumstances of 
this kind, which would render it highly 
undesirable that the trial should take 
place in the immediate locality, and yet 
the hon. Gentleman wished them to say 
that the Court should have no power 
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whatever to remove from the limits of 
the constituency. At present they could 
not remove to another place without 
special permission from the Court of 
Common Pleas; and he certainly did not 
think that it would be advisable to de- 
prive that Court of the power of exer- 
cising their discretion. 

Mr. LEWIS expressed a hope that 
the hon. Member for Evesham (Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland) would not tell them 
anything more of his Worcester experi- 
ence, or they would be led to believe 
that they were very unruly people in 
that part of the country, and were abso- 
lutely unable to do anything regularly 
or properly. He would propose that as 
they had now done away with the use of 
public-houses for committee rooms, and 
put a stop to all corrupt practices in 
those places, they might now very well 
be used for the hearing of Election 
Petitions. It seemed to him that the 
grievance of his hon. Friend was a very 
serious one, and one which ought to be 
remedied by the Committee. It should 
be made more clear in the Bill that 
the candidates, with their witnesses 
and counsel, were not to be taken 
away miles and miles from the locality 
in which the questionable practices had 
occurred, without some very special 
cause—they should not be removed for 
the mere reason that it would be more 
convenient for the Judges to sit in a 
large city. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
wanted to know why the case referred 
to was not tried in Evesham. Was it 
owing to the absence of a Court-house ? 
There were many boroughs in England 
where, although they had a Court-house 
accommodation, there were no Judges’ 
lodgings; and he should very much like 
to know from the Law Officers of the 
Crown whether the fact that there were 
no Judges’ lodgings in a certain district 
was a reason why an inquiry should not 
be held there? If there were no Judges’ 
lodgings, then came the question as to 
whether the Judges should or should not 
have allotted to them for their occupa- 
tion premises which were licensed for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors? Why 
should not the Judges stay in one of the 
hotels or taverns in the constituency ? 
This was a most important point—at 
any rate, it was very important to the 
parties who took part in proceed- 
ings connected with Election Petitions. 
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He certainly thought that the Judges 
should be moved to the constituency, 
and not the constituency moved to the 
Judges. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
thought that words could easily be put 
into the clause to meet the difficulty 
suggested by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General. Many 
persons would be prevented from peti- 
tioning when they knew that the case 
would not be tried in their own borough. 
Would it not be possible to insert words 
to the effect that the Petition should be 
tried within the limits of the consti- 
tuency, unless rioting, disturbances, or 
something of that kind was likely to 
happen ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, it seemed to him 
that they could not do more than let the 
words of the Statute to which he had re- 
ferred remain in force. It was neces- 
sary, in order to justify a removal, that 
the circumstances should be special cir- 
cumstances to the satisfaction of the 
Court of Common Pleas. No doubt the 
Court, in ordering the change of venue, 
had had regard to the special circum- 
stances of the case. 

Smr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was sorry to hear that, because it seemed 
to him in the instance which had been 
referred to the Judges had made an ill- 
advised change of venue. It appeared 
that they had gone to Worcester instead 
of remaining at Evesham because they 
had not had sufficient accommodation. 
The question of accommodation for the 
Judges in that case had put the parties 
to a cost of some £5,000 for the convey- 
ance of their witnesses and counsel to 
and from Evesham and Worcester. Such 
an evil as that ought to be met; al- 
though, no doubt, on public grounds 
there should be a power left to the 
Court of changing the venue under cer- 
tain circumstances. The latter point, 
however, had nothing to do with the 
case they wanted to meet, and it cer- 
tainly seemed to him that because the 
Judges wanted to live in better rooms 
than they could get in one borough was 
no reason why the venue should be 
changed, as it had been in the case of 
Worcester. 

Mr. GORST reminded the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral of a maxim which was always 
observed in practice at the Bar—namely, 
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that they should not act too hastily upon 
ex parte statements. In this case they 
ought to hear what the Judges had to 
say before they passed a vote of censure 
upon the Court of Common Pleas for 
what they had done in the Worcester 
case. For his own part, he should be 
most reluctant to believe that the Court 
of Common Pleas really transferred the 
venue from Evesham to Worcester, 
merely because there was not a place 
for them to live in the former bo. 
rough. He did not think, unless they 
really felt that the Court of Common 
Pleas, or the Lord Chief Justice, could 
not be trusted with discretion, they 
could better the words of the present 
Statute to which the Attorney General 
had referred. Under this Statute the 
Court of Common Pleas had power to 
remove the venue under certain circum. 
stances. Somebody must be trusted with 
a discretion in the matter, and if they 
could not trust the Court of Common 
Pleas, who were they to trust ? 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he could not 
help thinking that if the decision of the 
Court of Common Pleas was subject to 
any appeal, it was not necessary that 
any alteration should be made in the 
law. Some discretion must be left with 
the Judges. 

Mr. WARTON said, he believed the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Common 
Pleas was transferred to the Queen’s 
Bench Division. He thought there had 
been an appeal from their decision ; but 
he fancied there was none now. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that 
unless some clause of this kind was 
adopted, it would go forth to England 
that certain constituencies would not be 
able to have a Petition at all—consti- 
tuencies, for example, where there were 
no Court-houses, or where there were no 
Judges’ lodgings large enough to satisfy 
the Judges. He would agree with any- 
thing the Attorney General liked to in- 
sert in the clause; but he certainly 
thought that something should be done 
to ensure Petitions, where possible, be- 
ing tried within the limits of the con- 
stituency. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped the clause would be withdrawn, 
and the matter would be left with the 
Judges. He should not think the Judges 
would arrive at conclusions which were 
disastrous to the parties; and if any- 
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past, it must have been with very great 
reluctance on the part of the Judges. 
He was acquainted with the Judges who 
had sat upon the Petition in question. 
It would be impossible for the Com- 
mittee to ask for more than they already 
possessed in the Act of Parliament to 
which reference had been made. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTILAND said, the 
next clause he had to propose was with 
regard to scrutiny, and ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“ When a person who has been a candidate 
petitions against the election and claims the 
seat, the election judges may declare the peti- 
tier to have been duly elected without re- 
quiring a scrutiny if the return shows that the 
yotes recorded in favour of such petitioner 
amounted to not less than two-thirds of those 
obtained by the candidate who was returned at 
the election.” 


In his own case, he had been able to 
upset 45 votes on a scrutiny. He pro- 
posed that the Petitioner should be de- 
clared duly elected only where he had 
obtained a substantial number of votes. 
If the Attorney General could not ac- 
cept his proposal exactly as it stood, he, 
at any rate, trusted that he would ac- 
cept it in principle, and amend it as he 
thought desirable. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he did not 
understand the reasons of his hon. 
Friend for proposing this clause. He 
did not understand why, supposing he 
polled 9,000 votes, and the opposition 
candidate polled 6,000, and it was proved 
that someone in his name, but without 
his knowledge, had committed some 
illegal act which rendered his election 
void, his opponent should obtain the 
seat. It seemed to him impossible to 
accept this proposal. 

Tas ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) had anticipated not 
only his objection to the clause, but 
also the very figures he had been about 
to suggest. He could not accept the 
clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said, he 
wished to propose the following Clauses 
in page 28, after Clause 36 :— 


(Appointment of Election Commissioners in 
every case of successful petition.—Amend- 
ment of 15 and 16 Vic. c. 57.) 

**(1.) (a.) In every case of a petition trial in 
which the respondent is unseated for corrupt or 
illegal practices committed by himself or through 
his agents, it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General, at the earliest convenient day, to lay 
upon the Table of the House of Commons the 
names of three barristers [status, &c., in accord- 
ance with the Act fifteenth and sixteenth 
Victoria, chapter fifty-seven, section one, as 
amended by thirty-first and thirty-second Vic- 
toria, chapter one hundred and twenty five] as 
Royal Commissioners, to be appointed to inquire 
into the corrupt and illegal practices which 
prevailed at the late election, or any previous 
election. 

“(b.) If the names be not challenged within 
one month, the Attorney General shall appoint 
these persons as Election Commissioners. If 
the names be challenged, the Attorney Genera 
shall, within a period of one month, move that 
these, or such other persons as he names, shall 
be appointed as Election Commissioners ; and 
the House shall thereupon appoint these per- 
sons, or some other three persons possessing the 
required qualification, as Royal Commissioners.’’ 


(Report of Special Commissioner, if adverse, to 
be followed by Royal Commission.) 

*‘(2.) Ifa Special Commissioner, section forty) 
reports that, to the best of his knowledge, cor- 
rupt and illegal practices ‘extensively pre- 
vailed,’ it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General (acting in accordance with the instruc- 
tions contained in the Act of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth Victoria, chapter fifty-seven, as 
amended by the thirty-first and thirty-second 
Victoria, chapter one hundred and twenty-five) 
to move for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the matter.’’ 


(Suspension of writ.) 
“*(3.) Thewrit shall in every case besuspended 
until afte: the Election Commission shall have 
reported.” 


(Prosecution of guilty persons.) 

““(4.) (a.) If there is evidence sufficient (con- 
tained in the Report of the Royal Commissioners 
or elsewhere) to justify and support a prosecu- 
tion against any persons reported as guilty of 
corrupt or illegal practices by the Election 
Court, the Election Commissioners, or the Spe- 
cial Commission, the writ shall be further sus- 
pended until after the prosecutions have taken 

lace. 

‘¢(b.) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to introduce such prosecutions at the 
earliest convenient date.” 


(Issue of new writ in every case.) 

‘*(5.) It shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General, at the earliest convenient opportunity 
after the Election Commissioners have reported, 
or, where prosecutions are instituted, after they 
have been decided, to move in every case the 
issue of a new writ [the persons scheduled by 
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the Election Commission being, under sections 
thirty-one and thirty-two, incapacitated from 
taking part in the subsequent election].’’ 
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(Instructions to the Election Commissioners.— 
Amendment of section 6 of 15 and 16 
Vic. c. 57.) 

“(6.) The instructions given to the Election 
Commissioners shall run as follows :— 

“Such Commissioners shall, by all such law- 
ful means as to them appear best, with a view 
to the discovery of the truth and to the subse- 
quent punishment of the guilty, inquire into 
the manner in which the election. ..... has 
been conducted; and whether any corrupt or 
illegal practices have been committed at such 
election. ..... and if in the course of their 
inquiries it appears to them that any of the can- 
didates, agents, or chief workers at the election 
were guilty of corrupt or illegal practices, they 
shall take especial care not to call and indem- 
nify all or any of these persons. And, gene- 
rally, they are to cali and indemnify as few of 
the bribers as possible consistently with a sub- 
stantial revelation of the corrupt or illegal 
practices which prevailed ...... they shall 
report to Her Majesty the evidence taken by 
them, and what they find concerning the pre- 
mises, and especially such Commissioners shall 
report, with respect to each election, the names 
of the persons whom they find to have been 
guilty of corrupt or illegal practices ...... 
and all other things whereby, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, the truth may be known, 
and the guilty punished.” 

This proposal might seem somewhat 
startling, because it practically involved 
the total abolition of the disfranchise- 
ment of peccant boroughs; but he 
thought he could show that it was not 
so devoid of common sense as it might 
appear on the face of it. He presumed 
it was the endeavour of the Committee, 
in passing a Bill of this kind, to obtain 
the exposure of crime and the punish- 
ment of the guilty; and the only pos- 
sible means by which it could be ob- 
tained in this Bill, more especially as the 
40th clause had been withdrawn, was by 
removing all stumbling blocks out of the 
way of bond fide Petitioners. Well, it 
seemed to him that the existence of 
the punishment of disfranchisement did 
throw an enormous stumbling block in 
the way of bond fide Petitions. It 
could easily be understood that no one 
would care about petitioning, if he were 
certain that instead of obtaining what 


he desired—namely, the unseating of a. 


candidate—it would be shown that cor- 
rupt practices extensively prevailed, and 
the borough would be disfranchised, 
thus punishing the innocent as well as 
the guilty, and involving them both in 
one common ruin. 


Mr, Sydney Buxton 





The law, as it stood, | 
was no more likely to encourage Peti- | 
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tioners than they would be likely to en. 
courage prosecutions by enacting that g 
prosecutor on proving a prisoner guilt 

should receive the same punishment as 
that imposed upon the guilty person, 
and no benefit at all. It was notorious 
that very frequently before a Petition 
was actually brought, at the last mo. 
ment, a great deal of influence was 
brought to bear upon the parties jn. 
tending to petition to induce them to 
refrain for fear of the disfranchisement 
which would follow. He believed that in 
the case of the Sandwich Election Peti- 
tion one side, if not both sides, had 
offered to pay the whole of the election 
exponses of Sir Julian Goldsmid—that 
was to say, the costs to which he had 
been put—if he would withdraw the 
Petition, so that there might be no ex- 
posure, and so that Sandwich might con- 
tinue in its iniquity. He thought in the 
same way the fear of bringing about 
disfranchisement deterred witnesses in 
many cases from giving evidence. In 
the case of Gloucester, it would be re- 
membered the Election Judges reported 
that they had discovered a few cases of 
bribery ; but they were unable to say 
whether corrupt practices had exten- 
sively prevailed or not. The House 
actually divided upon the question as 
to whether a Royal Commission should 
be appointed. That Royal Commission 
having been appointed, nearly 2,000 
persons were, in the result, scheduled 
for bribery committed at that election. 
That was sufficient to show that Election 
Petitions were sometimes hushed up in 
a most scandalous manner. After a 
Petition had been presented, it was very 
often the desire of the parties to mini- 
mize the guilt of those who had com- 
mitted corrupt practices, in order to 
reduce the chance of disfranchisement 
following. As many as 8,000 people 
had been scheduled for bribery by the 
late Royal Commissions, and in only 12 
cases had certificates of indemnity been 
refused. The punishment of disfran- 
chisement was one of the worst possible 
punishments. It was rarely enforced, as 
it was much too heavy a punishment to 
be lightly inflicted ; and it was not in- 


' flicted at the time of the commission of 


the offence, and, therefore, had no deter- 
rent effect upon those who were guilty of 
the iniquities. During the excitement 
of election no one thought of disfran- 
chisement, or if they did, perhaps, they 
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yould bribe even more for the sake of 
preventing the presentation of a Petition. 
It seemed to him that if the punish- 
ment of disfranchisement were got rid 
of, they would get rid of all sympathy 
for a peccant borough, and it would be 
the desire of all people to obtain the 
exposure of guilt ; and they would be 
much more likely to arrive at the result 
at which they were all aiming—namely, 
to obtain the detection of real crime, 
and the punishment of the guilty. 

New Clauses drought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clauses be read a second 
time” 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, these clauses were 
open to very grave objections. The hon. 
Member proposed that in every case of 
a Petition there should be a Commission, 
even if there were only one case of 
bribery. Then it was proposed that 
the Attorney General should, at tho 
earliest convenient opportunity, move 
the issue of a new Writ in every case— 
that was to say, if five-sixths of the con- 
stituency were proved to have been cor- 
rupt. It was true that the clause said 
“after all the prosecutions had been de- 
cided ;” but that did not make the pro- 
posal any the less objectionable. Under 
the circumstances, he was unable to con- 
sent to the introduction of the clauses. 


Clauses, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STANTON said, it was, in his 
opinion, desirable that the person peti- 
tioned against should be able to give 
retaliatory evidence, and the clause 
which he asked to be read a second 
time would allow the Court to call for 
evidence of other persons than the per- 
son petitioned against having committed 
illegal or corrupt practices, if the Court 
thought fit to do so. It seemed to him 
a clear injustice that the Petitioner who 
himself had been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tice should be enabled to attack and 
unseat a successful candidate, and that 
the successful candidate should not be 
allowed, in any way whatsoever, to 
challenge the conduct of his opponent. 
The principle he contended for was re- 
cognized in some Courts of Law and 
Justice, where the plaintiff could not 
obtain a verdict unless he came into 
Court, so to speak, with clean hands; 
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and he therefore trusted the Attorney 
General would have no difficulty in 
agreeing to the introduction of the 
clause. He believed its adoption would, 
in many cases, prevent the presentation 
of vexatious Petitions, and remove a 
clear injustice. As the Bill stood, if 
the successful candidate had been guilty 
of corrupt practice his seat could be 
successfully petitioned against; while 
his opponent, also, perhaps, guilty of 
the same offence, quietly walked over 
the course. His own borough offered 
an illustration of this; and he was cer- 
tain that, in that case, if it had been in 
the power of the successful candidate to 
produce evidence of the kind described 
in the clause there would have been no 
Petition at all. He begged to move 
the following Clause, on page 25, after 
Clause 37 :— 
(Evidence of corrupt practices at trial of 
election petitions.) 

‘At the trial of an election petition the 
Court may call for evidence of any person 
having committed an illegal or corrupt prac- 
tice, although that person be not named in the 
petition ; and the person or persons petitioned 
against may produce and give evidence of cor- 
rupt and illegal practices by the petitioners or 
their agents, or by any candidate or his agents 
at the election before the Court; and the Court 
shall deal with such evidence and such persons 
in the same manner as they would deal with 
evidence or persons brought before it by the 
petitioners.’’—(Ifr. Stanton.) 

New Clause brought up, and read the 


first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he regretted his 
inability to accept this clause. It would 
be impossible that the parties to the 
Petition could have notice of the evi- 
dence to be given against them under 
this clause, as was the case with the 
parties against whom the Petition was 
presented. The proposal of the hon. 
Member would add very much to the 
cost of Petitions, which was already 
very great. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought that all 
the practical effect which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud had in view might be ob- 
tained by the clause providing for the 
intervention of the Public Prosecutor. 

Mr. STANTON said, he did not think 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) would 
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quite meet the object he had in view. | 


The best persons to find out corrupt 
practices on the part of the Petitioner 
were the parties who were themselves 
attacked. The knowledge necessarily 
acquired by a successful candidate in 
defending his own position gave him 
opportunities of finding out, better than 
anyone else could, the delinquencies of 
his opponents. With regard to the 
argument of the Attorney General that 
the clause would lead to great expense, 
surely it would be far less expensive to 
have the inquiry he advocated than tho 
cost of a second Petition presented 
against the Petitioner who was success- 
ful on the first Petition. Although the 
Attorney General had not seen his way 
to adopt the clause, he was satisfied that 
the more the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man reflected upon it the more its 
equity would appear, and the more 
chance there would be of its subsequent 
adoption. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, it 


sometimes occurred that a gentleman 
went down to a constituency and nursed 
it for three or four years; that he was 
then elected; and that a Petition being 
afterwards lodged against his return he 
was unseated. Further, when the new 
candidate came forward he assisted him 
in his canvass and introduced him to 
the constituency, and as the result of 
the bribery he had previously practised 
he got the new candidate elected with- 
out difficulty. This had happened in a 
case with which he was acquainted. It 
was found impossible to prove that the 
new candidate had employed the un- 
seated Member, who swore in the wit- 
ness-box that he had not been so em- 
ployed; but who, nevertheless, when 
the trial was over, actually brought an 
action against the man whom he had 
assisted, and claimed from him £1,000 
for services rendered. He (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) contended that it was most 
unjust to allow a man turned out of a 
constituency to make use of the bribery 
already practised by him for the pur- 
pose of securing the return of another 
candidate ; and he therefore begged to 
move the following Clause on page 25, 
after Clause 37 :— 
(Employment of unseated candidate. ) 

‘‘No person who has been unseated on peti- 

tion, or who has been scheduled by the judges 


Mr, Stanton 
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on such petition as guilty of a corrupt practica 
shall take any part in an election for the pur. 
pose of supplying the vacancy just caused, and 
any act done in contravention of this provision 
shall be an illegal practice, and if done with the 
knowledge or connivance of the candidate or hig 
election agent shall render the election void,” 
—(Mr. Dixon-Hartland.) 

New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that the 
effect of this clause would bo that a 
person unseated on account of an act of 
bribery committed by his agent was to 
be treated as a pariah, and not allowed 
to take any part in an election. In the 
course of these discussions he had heard 
a good deal of the penalties proposed in 
the Bill; but it went beyond anything 
of the kind that he was acquainted 
with—that a man, for the act of his 
agent, should lose his civil right of 
walking through the streets of the bo- 
rough when an election was taking 
place. He was prepared to do every- 
thing that was right and proper in order 
to put down corrupt and illegal prac- 
tices at elections; but he was not pre- 
pared to go the length proposed by the 
hon. Member for Evesham. 

Mr. LEWIS said, although he had 
no right to call upon his hon. Friend to 
pursue any particular course with regard 
to the Bill, yet it did appear to him 
that, in framing this Amendment, he 
had taken a leaf out of the Attorney 
General’s book. It was pleasant to 
hear that hon. and learned Gentleman 
expressing his views of the Amendment 
in the words they had just listened to; 
because it would seem that hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches had at last inocu- 
lated him with a little leniency. Under 
the circumstances, he would appeal to 
his hon. Friend to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was very 
amusing to hear the Attorney General 
speaking so strongly against a person 
losing his civil rights, seeing that he 
had already provided in the 4th clause 
of the Bill that a candidate guilty of a 
corrupt act should be precluded from 
sitting in that House for seven years. 
The Attorney General had only put the 
case of a Member unseated by the act 
of his agent ; but he would put it to the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman whether it 
was right that an unseated candidate 
should go about the constituency and 
rocure for a new candidate the benefit 
of the bribery he had himself com- 
mitted ? 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked 
if the Attorney General would accept 
the clause with the words “ personal 
bribery” added ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, he had no 
wish to take up the time of the Commit- 
tee unduly, and he should therefore 
simply move the-clause standing in his 
name, the object of which was to reduce 
the cost of Election Petitions. He pro- 
posed to insert, on page 25, after Clause 
37, the following Clause :— 

(On hearing of election petition counsel may 
not appear.) 

‘Qn the hearing of any election petition no 
person, whether petitioner or respondent, shall 
appear by counsel, but each party shall be en- 
titled to appear and be heard by one solicitor.”’ 
—(Mr. Macfarlane.) 

New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry James) said, he could not agree } 


to the clause, the effect of which would 
be to substitute the cost of solicitors for 
that of counsel. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the con- 
veyance of voters to the poll having been 
prohibited, fears were entertained that 
unless some provision were made for an 
increased number of polling places a 
large number of voters would be dis- 
franchised. They had provided that 
there should be a polling place within 
three miles of every elector; and he 
now proposed that in boroughs there 
should be a polling place at a distance 
not exceeding one mile from the voter’s 
residence. He trusted the Attorney 


General would see his way to adopt the 
clause; and he would not occupy the 
time of the Committee further then to 
say that there was a feeling in the coun- 
try that increased facilities ought to be | 
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given for the polling of the working 
classes. He proposed to add, on page 
30, after Clause 44— 


(Polling places.) 

“Where a borough has been divided into 
polling districts, every elector resident within 
the borough shall have a polling station within 
a distance not exceeding one mile from his resi- 
dence, so nevertheless that a polling place need 
not be provided for less than one hundred 
electors. This section shall not apply to the 
boroughs mentioned in the First Schedule to 
this Act.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

New Clause, brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought this 
would be found tobe a very difficult ques- 
tion to solve. Although he had looked 
into the matter, he was not at present in 
possession of sufficient information to 
enable him to deal with it. Some of 
the boroughs which were not populous 
covered districts of a considerable area 
—that was to say, of three miles in 
diameter or 18 miles in cireumference— 
and if they said that every voter should 
have a polling place within one mile of 
his residence, they would run the risk 
of multiplying the polling places, which 
were already very numerous, and un- 
duly increasing the expense. It was no 
question of the number of polling places, 
but of the expense that would be in- 
curred in providing them. The ques- 
tion was entirely a practical one, and 
he did not think that abstract speaking 
on the matter would solve the difficulty 
they had to deal with. His view was 
that polling places should be provided 
for not less than every 200 electors, and 
not for every 100, as the hon. Member 
proposed. He suggested that this would 
be a safer limit; and if the hon. Member 
was willing to insert ‘‘ two hundred,” he 
would assent to the second reading of 
the clause, but on the understanding 
that it should be subject to further in- 
quiry and consideration on Report. He 
would, however, prefer the withdrawal 
of the clause, so that information might 
be taken from the borough Members. 

Mr. C. H. JAMES said, he did not 
think it would be possible always to get 
100 voters in an area where the polling 
place should be not more than a mile 
distant from the residence of every voter. 


[ Twenticth Night.) 
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It was most necessary to proceed care- 
fully in this matter, and he trusted his 
hon. Friend would follow the sugges- 
tion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. LEWIS said, as the proposal was 
of an abstract character, its discussion 
might lead to embarrassment. As the 
conditions varied, he thought the matter 
required further investigation before the 
clause was agreed to; and therefore] he 
trusted the hon. Member would with- 
draw the clause, as suggested by the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER denied that 
this was an abstract proposition—it was 
a practical proposal; and he felt so 
strongly with regard to it that, although 
he was ready to follow the suggestion 
of the Attorney General, he should cer- 
tainly raise the question again. He 
was willing to withdraw the clause in 
order to give an opportunity of obtain- 
ing further information, and upon the 
understanding that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would bring up a clause on 
Report. Ifit was the intention of the 
Attorney General to consult the local 
authorities, he would say at once that 
he did not attach great importance to 
their opinion, because they would al- 
ways recommend the establishment of 
the smallest number of polling places. 
He was willing to accept the ‘two 
hundred” limit. He maintained that 
where there were 200 electors in an 
area they required a polling place near 
their residence, and that they ought to 
have it. With regard to the expense, 
he thought the arguments founded upon 
that were being carried a little too far. 
Candidates had been relieved from all 
the expenses of conveying voters to the 
poll, and he thought they were ina 
position to afford the cost of the addi- 
tional polling places that were actually 
necessary. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, he hoped the 
Attorney General would take into con- 
sideration the desirability of enabling 
voters by some convenient means to 
register their votes near the places where 
they worked. Many members of the 
working classes had to walk a consider- 
able distance from home to the place 
where they were employed; and unless 
the facility he asked for was accorded 
them it would be impossible for those 
persons to vote at all, seeing that con- 
veyance to the poll had been prohi- 
bited. 


Mr. C. Hl. James 
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Mr. WHITLEY said, his views of 
this matter were the same as that of 
the hon. Member for Wednesbury (Mr, 
Brogden). There were 120 polling places 
in Liverpool, which were sufficient fop 
all but those who had to go miles from 
home to their business. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would meet the view 
of the hon. Member opposite, he would 
confer a great benefit on the working 
class, and remove a difficulty that he 
was convinced could not be obviated by 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae CHAIRMAN said, he had, ona 
former occasion, drawn the attention of 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Nottingham (Viscount Galway) to the 
fact that an Amendment dealing with 
voting papers could not be moved, be- 
cause it proposed in part to deal with 
the Ballot Act, to do which the Commit- 
tee had received no Instruction. Having 
looked into the present Amendment in 
the name of the noble Lord, he confessed 
that he was not able to understand its 
precise bearing. If he were given to 
understand that the clause was in any 
way in contravention of the Ballot, he 
should rule it out of Order. 

Viscount GALWAY said, his inten- 
tion was to prevent personation. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) rose to Order. As the 
clause provided that the voter should 
sign the voting paper and forward it, 
the Presiding Officer must have a know- 
ledge of how the voter had voted. He 
submitted that that was a violation of 
the secrecy of the Ballot. 

Viscount GALWAY said, his clause 
would in no way interfere with the Ballot 
Act. He wished to prevent the dis- 
franchisement of electors who, as in the 
case of many he was acquainted with, 
possessed small freeholds, and had gone 
to reside 20 or 30 miles from the pro- 
perty. He should be glad if the Com- 
mittee would allow the clause to be read 
a second time; the provisions which it 
contained would completely guard against 
any advantage being taken of the voting 
papers. 

Mr. GREGORY pointed out that the 
Ist section of the clause provided for 
absolute secrecy as to the way the elec- 
tor voted. The voter was bound to place 
some cover over the signature, which 
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was a complete guarantee of sercecy. 
Nothing would be known except that 
the voter had received a voting paper ; 
there would not be the slightest in- 
dication of the person for whom he 
ted. 

Ti. GRANTHAM agreed that the 
cause as it stood did affect the Ballot 
Act, because it was the object of that Act 
to prevent any name being on the voting 
paper. He hoped, however, the clause 
would not be ruled out of Order on 
account of one line in it which might be 
easily altered. There was simply an 
inaccuracy of statement on the part of 
the noble Viscount, and he suggested 
that the omission of a few words would 
carry out the object in view. 

Mr. GORST said, he had never heard 
that it was out of Order to move an 
Amendment to any Bill, because by im- 
plication it would repeal or modify an 
Act of Parliament. It appeared to him 
to be no reason why the clause of the 
noble Viscount should not be moved, to 
say that its effect would be to modify or 
repeal the Ballot Act. 

CotonEL NOLAN said, there would be 
no difficulty in seeing how a man voted 
under the proposal of the noble Viscount, 
because everyone knew the order in 
which the candidates’ names followed 
each other, and the gumming and fold- 
ing would be no protection in this 
matter. 

Tot CHAIRMAN said, that, although 
the noble Viscount had stated that the 
signature on the paper was intended to 
avoid personation, it appeared to him 
that the secrecy of the Ballot Act 
would be thereby entirely destroyed. It 
would be for him to hear what proposi- 
tion the noble Viscount made with re- 
gard to the clause before he decided 
the question as to whether it could be 
moved. Tho noble Viscount was not 
bound to move the clause as it was on 
the Paper. ; 

Mr. GORST rose to Order. Was it 
the ruling of the Chair that no Member 
of the Committee might move an Amend- 
ment toa Bill, which Amendment altered 
or affected an existing law ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, it was un- 
necessary to go into so large a subject. 
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The Committee, having received no In- 
struction to deal with the important Act | 
of Parliament referred to, would not be | 
justified in considering the Amendment | 
in its present form. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
wished to ask the Chairman what was 
the difference between an important and 
an unimportant Act of Parliament ? 

Viscount GALWAY said, the ques- 
tion which he desired to bring before 
the Committee was the practical dis- 
franchisement of a large number of per- 
sons which would result from the passing 
of the Bill in its present form. There 
were in his own constituency a consi- 
derable number of freeholders who had 
left their property and gone to reside in 
some of the towns whose railway fares, 
to and from the polling places, it was 
under the existing law competent to the 
candidate to pay. The Committee had 
decided that the conveyance of voters 
should be abolished, with a view to the 
saving of expense. Whatever its effect 
in that respect would be, he contended 
that the provision ought not to be used 
for the purpose of disfranchisement, nor 
did he think that disfranchisement should 
form any part of the scheme of hon. 
Members opposite. He was not pro- 
posing anything on behalf of faggot- 
voters; his clause had reference only to 
bond fide freeholders who had an interest 
in the country, and who, unless it were 
adopted, would be precluded from re- 
cording their votes. He felt very strongly 
on this subject, because it was opposed 
to one’s sense of justice that a provision 
which was intended merely to save ex- 
pense should be made the means of dis- 
franchising a great number of voters. 
It was only right that the case of the 
persons he had in view should be fairly 
met; and his desire was simply that 
those voters who resided at a distance 
from the polling place, and who would 
suffer a considerable pecuniary loss if 
they went there at their own cost to re- 
cord their votes, should be enabled to 
vote in the manner described in the 
clause. With regard to its supposed 
interference with the Ballot Act, he had 
endeavoured to make it so that the vote 
should be given without the knowledge 
of the Justice of the Peace. Before receiv- 
ing the voting paper the elector would 
have to make a declaration of his iden- 
tity, and no one but the Justice of the 
Peace would see him sign the paper. He 
believed the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Charles Dilke), who was so strong an 
advocate of the Ballot, would see that, so 
far from interfering with its provisions, 
he was endeavouring to carry out the Act. 


[ Twentieth Night.] 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE rose to Order. 
Was the noble Viscount in Order in 
making a speech on an Amendment 
which was not before the Committee ? 

Viscount GALWAY said, his object 
being to prevent personation, he would 
add to the Ist paragraph of the clause 
the words— 

“ Before marking such voting paper the voter 
shall sign a declaration of his identity,” 
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and then move that the clause be read a 
second time. 


New Clause, page 30, after Clause 
44— 

(Voting papers for out-voters.) 

“ Any elector residing more than five miles 
from the nearest polling station shall be en- 
titled to vote by voting paper, in the following 
manner :— 

The voter shall, in the presence of a justice 
of the peace, place a cross or mark in the 
figure or square printed on such voting 
paper opposite the name of the candidate 
or candidates for whom he votes, and shall 
fold over the names of the candidates, and 
fasten with gum or other adhesive sub- 
stance, a portion of the ballot paper, so as 
to conceal the names of the candidates ; 

The voter shall subscribe such voting paper 
with his own name, and such signature 
shall be attested by a justice of the peace ; 

The voter having thus marked on the voting 
paper the candidate or candidates for whom 
he votes, shall return it in a registered 
letter to the returning officer, who shall, 
previous to the election, appoint at what 
polling booth such papers shall be re- 
ceived ; 

The expenses for sending out such voting 
papers, and for the registration and postage 
of such letters, may be legally borne by 
the candidate, in addition to the maximum 
amount of expenses allowed by the Act,’’— 
( Viscount Galway,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not con- 
ceive that the majority of the Commit- 
tee could possibly accept this clause. 
The proposal amounted to this—that a 
person sitting in his own house, without 
receiving any official paper, taking up 
any paper he found before him, in the 
presence of anyone, or at the dictation 
of anyone, might put his name, or even 
his cross, opposite the name of any can- 
didate, and when he had done that in 
the presence of anyone who might be 
looking on during the operation, he was 
to gum a piece of paper over the names 
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of the candidates, sign the paper, and 

send it to the Returning Officer. Under 

those circumstances, the Presiding Of. 

cer would only have to look at the sig. 

nature or cross in order to see for whom 

the person voted. But the declaration 

proposed by the noble Viscount was 

more remarkable still. What was to 

prove the identity of the voter? Would 

the Presiding Officer know his hand. 

writing? He could not perceive how 

the identification was to be effected, 

The Chairman had, in his opinion, 

pointed out a most serious objection 
to the clause, because they were not 
dealing with the Ballot Act, but with 
corrupt practices at elections. The Bal- 
lot Act said that a man should vote 
with secrecy; but by means of tho 
clause and declaration of the noble 
Viscount, the voter would tell the Pre- 
siding Officer how he voted, and the 
Presiding Officer might tell anyone else 
what had occurred. But if the Pre- 
siding Officer alone were told, the secrecy 
of the Ballot Act would be entirely 
gone. That Act was intended to pre- 
vent undue influence ; but with this pro- 
vision of the noble Viscount in exist- 
ence, a landlord might go to a voter and 
say—‘‘ Sign your voting paper here, but 
do not let me see how you vote;” and 
that would be a perfectly good vote. 
This question was an old one, and it 
had been mooted over and over again— 
in 1867 and previously—and decided 
against ; and he said that what was re- 
garded as objectionable then was no 
less objectionable now. The noble Vis- 
count said the clause did not apply to 
faggot-voters ; but he had not excluded 
them from its operation, and his pro- 
posal meant that a rich man could sit 
in his own drawing room and vote for 
many constituencies. That was a prin- 
ciple which the Government could not 
import into a Bill for the prevention of 
corrupt and illegal practices at elections, 
one form of those practices being undue 
influence. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Atior- 
ney General seemed not to have under- 
stood the point of his noble Friend that 
there would be absolute secrecy in the 
mode of voting which he proposed. His 
noble Friend desired that a voter who 
resided at a certain distance from the 
polling booth, if he could not get to the 
polling place, should be allowed to go 
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before a Justice of the Peace, or some 
officer provided for the purpose, and 
obtain there a voting paper to be filled 
up in the manner described. Everyone 
knew that before this voting paper 
could be obtained the elector would 
have to put down his name and ad- 
dress; and his noble Friend said that 
before he got hold of the voting paper 
the individual should make a declara- 
tion that he was Mr. So-and-so. His 
noble Friend wanted the same evidence 
of identity as was required by the Pre- 
siding Officer when he asked the voter’s 
name and address, and then turned out 
his number in the book. The Attorney 
General said the moment a man made a 
declaration of identity, the Justice of the 
Peace, or anyone before whom he ap- 
peared, would know for whom he was 
going to vote. But that was not so, be- 
cause, after the declaration of identity 
was made, the voter would get his 
paper, and, after signing it, he would 
fold and gum it over the names and 
send it to the Presiding Officer; and, 
under those circumstances, no one in the 
world could know how that man voted. 
Therefore, he said that the objection 
raised to the clause on the ground that 
it would violate the secrecy of the ballot 
did not lie. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
although the object of the noble Vis- 
count was to provide for non-resident 
voters, yot the effect of the clause would 
be to preserve and perpetuate the class 
called faggot-voters by means inconsis- 
tent with the Ballot Act. Under those 
circumstances, he could not support the 
clause. He thought it would be better 
if the Attorney General would advise 
the withdrawal of the clause, and the 
Committee could then proceed to dis- 
cuss, on the next Amendment, the posi- 
tion of a class of persons who ought not 
to be deprived of the right of voting. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) could not have read the clause 
of the noble Viscount, or he would not 
have described it as one for the per- 
petuation of faggot-voters. The next 
Amendment referred to county electors 
only; whereas the Amendment of his 
noble Friend referred to any elector 
resident five miles from the nearest 
polling station. He pointed out that an 
enormous number of borough voters 
would on any particular day be re- 
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siding more than five miles from the 
nearest voting place, and that in London 
there were many who lived at a much 
greater distance. Nor did the clause 
refer to those alone who resided at a 
distance permanently, because they would 
have to include persons who went to 
work at a distance from the constituency 
for which they were entitled to vote. If 
the Committee rejected the clause they 
would disfranchise almost every work- 
man who happened at the time of the 
election to be at a distance from the con- 
stituency in which he had an interest. 
In deciding this question they must have 
a clear issue before them. Tho clause 
had been drawn with a great deal of 
care, in order not to infringe on the 
Ballot Act. It was aimed entirely at 
preserving secrecy of voting by non- 
resident or absent electors; and it was 
not a question between secret and open 
voting, but whether Members were pre- 
pared to say that there should be an 
absolute disqualification for temporary 
absence from a constituency. That was 
the issue before the Committee, and 
those Members who voted against the 
clause would have to accept the respon- 
sibility of deliberately determining to 
disfranchise a considerable number of 
electors who happened to be away for 
the time fron the place where they ought 
to vote. The Bill prevented the pay- 
ment of travelling expenses, and im- 
posed increased penalties in the case of 
those employers who might be disposed 
to give their workmen a holiday. That 
would, therefore, attach to the exercise 
of the franchise very great difficulties and 
great embarrassment, thanks to the Party 
who had in old times been most studi- 
ously desirous of extending the fran- 
chise. This was the Party which at this 
moment desired to go to the country, 
with every confidence, upon the strength 
of their desire to enfranchise those who 
had not now got votes, but who, he 
thought, would not be able to put for- 
ward that desire with great sincerity if 
they passed a Bill which would dis- 
franchise 10 per cent of those who now 
enjoyed the franchise in boroughs. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was not 
surprised that hon. Gentlemen made a 
strong point of this matter, or that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) said 
it did not infringe on the Ballot Act. In 
1867 there was a lengthy debate on this 
subject, when the Conservative Party were 


[Twentieth Night. | 
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very strong in favour of voting papers. 
Lord Salisbury, who was then a Member 
of this House, with that candour which 
always distinguished him, fairly and 
fully explained to the House the grounds 
on which he thought it desirable, from 
the Oonservative point of view, to pass 
that proposal; and he used a phrase 
which caused a great noise at the time 
—namely, ‘“‘that voting papers would 
convert every magistrate’s parlour into a 
polling booth.” It was very well to say 
John Jones would turn down the paper; 
but he would be afraid of the magis- 
trate, and there was no doubt that the 
strongest influence would be applied to 
induce men to vote as the magistrate or 
landlord desired. That Parliament was, 
perhaps, not so Liberal as the present, 
and the proposal was voted down by a 
very large majority. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was a good deal of frankness in 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), and 
through that he thought the real objec- 
tion to this proposal could be seen. The 
hon. Member and those who sat near 
him were very likely of opinion that it 
was right to confine every elector to the 
constituency in which he resided; but 
the Bill was not intended to deal with 
such questions now. That subject must 
be put on one side, and the discussion 
confined to the clause upon its merits. 
The right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) had 
shown very shortly what the real object 
was. By the Bill travelling expenses 
were forbidden ; and so, while rich men 
who were at a considerable distance 
from the constituency in which they had 
votes might bear the inconvenience, 
poor men were likely to be disfran- 
chised. The Bill was said to be for the 
— of preventing corruption; but 

ere was a proposal which was meant 
to avoid disfranchisement, and to pro- 
vide an escape from any charge of in- 
ducing anything like undue influence. 
Reference had been made to the discus- 
sions on the last Reform Bill in 1867, 
which, of course, they all remembered. 
He was a Member of the Government 
which introduced that Bill; and it was 
perfectly true that when a similar clause 
was under discussion objection was taken 
to it, that it would give a Justice of the 
Peace before whom a vote might be re- 
gistered an opportunity of exercising 
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some undue influence on the voter; and 
as elections were taken at that time it 
could not well have been otherwise, i‘ 
cause all voting was then open, and 
when an elector went to a polling booth 
to vote he did so openly, as he would any- 
where else. That would give an oppor. 
tunity for the exercise of undue infly. 
ence, and no doubt that fact prevailed 
in inducing the House to reject the 
clause; but now the case was quite dif. 
ferent. Now, votes were given by the 
secret Ballot, and if secrecy could be 
secured in the polling booth or any. 
where else, the danger of undue influ. 
ence was got rid of. The noble Viscount 
had drawn this clause with great care, 
in order to avoid undue influence, Tf 
hon. Members thought he had not sue- 
ceeded in doing that, they might amend 
the clause; but the noble Viscount con- 
tended, and he thought everybody would 
agree with him, that the clause would 
protect voters from any undue influence 
if fairly worked. The question now 
was, whether that clause was worthy of 
consideration? He thought they were 
over scrupulous in some of the provisions 
respecting conveyance; but if they 
thought it necessary to make those pro- 
visions to prevent undue influence, they 
were at least bound to correct the injus- 
tice of disfranchisement which was 
threatened. He thought the arguments 
were entirely in the noble Viscount’s 
favour, because there were only two ob- 
jections advanced—one, that the clause 
would allow undue influence, because it 
did not provide secrecy ; but, in prin- 
ciple, at all events, it did provide se- 
erecy; and, if it did not, it could be 
amended. The other objection was one 
which had nothing whatever to do with 
this Bill; but an effort was being made 
to introduce, by a side-wind, a principle 
which the Government did not dare to 
announce openly—namely, the disfran- 
chisement of non-resident electors. 
Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, it did 
not seem to him that the question of 
voting papers had anything to do with 
the consideration of a Bill for prevent- 
ing corrupt practices. As to whether 
this clause would interfere with the 
secrecy of the Ballot, he thought he 
could show that it could not possibly 
be worked without interfering with that 
secrecy. In the first place, the elector 
would have to go and be shut up with 
a Justice of the Peace, in whose hands 
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he was to place his voting paper, after 
marking it. He had the greatest re- 
spect for Justices of the Peace; but 
some were not as intelligent as others, 
and there was nothing to prevent their 
joking over the shoulders of voters 
while they were marking their papers. 
There was, under this clause, none of 
the machinery which was provided at 

lling booths, where it was impossible 
be anyone to know how an elector 
yoted. But there was a much more 
serious Objection to the proposal. The 
right hon. Member (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) suggested that, in order to his 
being identified, a voter should sign a 
declaration; but such a declaration 
would show the Presiding Officer how 
the person voted. How was a Justice 
of the Peace to identify a man who 
asked to be allowed to vote? When a 
voter presented himself at a booth the 
officer could identify him by means of 
the Register ; but was every Justice of 
the Peace to have a Register? Identi- 
fication could only be obtained: in that 
way, and in no case could secrecy be 


secured. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he thought 
secrecy might be secured by adopting 
the present method, by which voters 
were identified, on applying for voting 
papers, by numbers. What was there 
to prevent a voter, living five miles 
away, applying to the Sheriff before- 
hand for a voting paper, and, having 
obtained it by means of his number, 
take it to a magistrate, and make a de- 
claration that he was the person to whom 
ithad been sent? That would, he be- 
lieved, get over the difficulty; and if 
that were done there would be no diffi- 
culty in carrying out this clause. Al- 
though he did not think it would be 
wise to pass this clause, still he thought 
it could be carried out in principle; and 
he should vote for it with the view of 
its being amerded. As to this question 
of voting papers having nothing to do 
with the Bill, the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch was rather 
straining a point, because the clause 
was proposed in order to get over the 
difficulties with regard to voting which 


_ Were now, for the first time, introduced. 


Mr. GREGORY pointed out that 
the Committee were only dealing with 
a question arising out of a clause which 
had already been passed. The question 
was, whether out-voters were to be dis- 
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franchised, or some means should be 
found for enabling them to exercise their 
franchise, as this clause proposed. These 
out-voters were generally people of inde- 
pendent means, and not likely to be 
intimidated by employers or magistrates. 
The idea of their being influenced was 
a chimera, and he should support the 
proposal. 

Stir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
no one had ventured to answer the 
observation he had made as to this 
clause being meant to provide for se- 
crecy, whether it really did so or not. 
Judging from the debate, a great many 
Members appeared to desire to disfran- 
chise the out-voters ; and they attempted 
to do that by pulling to pieces the pro- 
posal for enabling these electors to vote, 
by showing its defects in detail; but 
they did not discuss its defects in prin- 
ciple; and, therefore, he was justified 
in saying that the object of the Govern- 
ment and of many hon. Members was to 
disfranchise these out-voters. The prin- 
ciple was that they should be enabled 
to record their votes without incurring 
any unnecessary expenditure. That 
might be dealt with by saying the voters 
should send to the Revising Barrister 
the names of the places where they 
wished to vote. It might be provided 
that voting papers should be sent to the 
towns in which the votes were claimed, 
so as to prevent the voters incurring 
railway fares and expenses; and the 
question of identity might be met. by 
requiring them to prove their identity 
before a Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped the Committee would not be 
forced to a Division upon this clause, 
which really put him and his hon. Friends 
in a difficulty. A good many of them 
could not vote for a clause drawn in this 
way, and it was open to everything the 
hon. and learned Member tor Christ- 
church (Mr. Horace Davey) had said. 
He could not say he had much sym- 
pathy with the question of out-voters ; 
for he thought that out-voters were an 
expensive luxury, and not of very much 
use to‘either Party. With regard to 
voting papers, he did not believe they 
could ever be made secret; but he was 
distinctly in favour of them, because he 
had always been in favour of open 
voting. He quite recognized the irre- 
concilability of voting papers with 
secret voting; but if they were not 
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not reconcilable this clause was im- 
possible as it stood. 

An hon. Memser said, he had voted 
against the conveyance of voters to 
the poll; but he thought something 
ought to be done which would allow 
the out-voters to record their votes. 
The Attorney General had objected to 
the clause on the ground that it would 
perpetuate faggot-voting; but, surely, 
if faggot votes were illegal votes, the 
proper way to deal with them was to 
abolish them altogether. So long as 
they were legal they ought to be allowed 
to beduly recorded. Hecertainly could 
not see why these out-voters should not 
be allowed to record their votes. An- 
other objection which had been urged 
against the clause by the Attorney Ge- 
neral was, that it would destroy the 
secrecy of the Ballot Act. But it was 
not true that there was perfect secrecy 
under that Act at present, because one 
of the clauses of the Act provided that 
in certain cases where a man was blind, 
or otherwise incapacitated, he should be 
allowed to mention, in the presence of 
the Returning Officer and of the agents 
on each side, the name of the person 
for whom he was going to vote; and if 
the out-voter were permitted, under this 
clause, to send his vote to the Returning 
Officer, the secrecy of the Ballot Act 
would not be any more impaired than it 
was at present. On the other hand, a 
very large number of persons would be 
enabied to register their votes, who could 
not do so under the Bill asit stood. He 
could not see why the Government 
should oppose the clause, for he regarded 
it asa very salutary provision, although 
it might be possible that some of the 
Amendments which stood in the name 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might meet the case better. The hon. 
and learned Gentieman (Mr. Edward 
Clarke) had objected to these out-voters, 
on the ground that they were very ex- 
pensive luxuries; but, surely, the object 
in view was to doaway with the expense 
which might otherwise be involved. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he did not rise for the purpose of pro- 
longing the discussion; but he wished 
the Attorney General to define what he 
meant by ‘faggot voting.” That was 
a term which was very much misused 
by the Prime Minister during his tour 
in Mid Lothian, where he made use of 
many expressions which he afterwards 
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had to withdraw. A faggot voter was 
not a legitimate voter; and-he (Mr, 
Cavendish Bentinck) would venture to 
define what he was. He was a voter 
who was put on the Register without 
possessing a bond fide qualification, or g 
voter, in fact, who had never paid or 
given any real consideration for the 
qualification under which he claimed, 
But a bond fide owner of a freehold was 
not a faggot voter. Would the Attorney 
General venture to say that he was? 
Any bond fide owner of a 40s. freehold 
was not a faggot voter, but was as much 
a legal voter as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, or any other hon. Member 
in the House who possessed a large 
freehold property. This clause ought 
to be inserted in the Bill, unless the 
Government meant to do away with 
small freeholders altogether—those who 
happened to be small freeholders, yet 
who did not reside on their freehold, 
That was a distinct and intelligible pro. 
position. So long as there were these 
bond fide small freeholds an opportunity 
ought to be given to the owners to re- 
cord their votes. 

Coronet NOLAN said, that anyone 
reading the first line of the clause would 
fancy that it was meant for voters in a 
mountainous, district far away from a 
polling place. But the fact was it was 
very badly drawn, and really applied to 
any persons living outside the consti- 
tuency. He could show many ways in 
which, as the clause was drawn, the 
secrecy of the Ballot Act would pro- 
bably be violated; and he maintained 
that it was impossible, under any system 
of voting papers, to have that secrecy 
properly preserved. As had been pointed 
out by the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth (Mr. Edward Clarke), when 
the Ballot Act was passed no attempt 
was made to extend it to the Universi- 
ties, because the House knew that a 
system of voting papers and secrecy 
were incompatible. Possibly some day 
some system might be devised by which 
voting papers could be used and secrecy 
still preserved ; but that could not be 
done as they went along. And it should 
be remembered that not only would the 
secrecy of the Ballot be violated, but 
the door would be opened for fraud 
upon the Returning Officer, upon the 
Justice of Peace, upon the whole world, 
for any man could write to the Return- 
ing Officer and say he was a particular 
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yoter; and the only check which the 
Returning Officer would have would be 
to consult the list, and he would not be 
able to tell whether the man applying 
was the particular man or not, and he 
would be obliged to send that man a 
yoting paper. If the clause proposed 
by the noble Viscount should be agreed 
to,something would be done which would 
be of far more importance than the 
whole Bill. He (Colonel Nolan) hoped 
the clause would not be accepted, be- 
cause if it were it would certainly upset 
the Ballot Act. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE wished, 
before they proceeded to the Division 
which he hoped would be taken upon 
the clause, to ask the Attorney General 
to take the idea of the clause into his 
consideration. It would not, he thought, 
be very difficult so to frame the clause 
as to make it perfectly compatible with 
the secrecy of the Ballot. Several hon. 
and learned Members on both sides of 
the House had objected to the wording 
of the clause as proposed by his noble 
Friend; but if those hon. and learned 
Members had instead exercised their 
ingenuity with the view of so framing 
the clause as to make it insure the 
secrecy required under the Ballot, no 
doubt they would have succeeded in 
doing so. ‘The hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Edward Clarke) had 
declared it impossible so to frame a 
clause as to provide secrecy under such 
a system of voting; but he (Viscount 
Folkestone) should be sorry to think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s ingenuity 
was so small as to be unequal to such 
atask. The reason why he asked the 
Attorney General to take this matter 
into his serious consideration was that 
in such constituencies as that which he 
(Viscount Folkestone) had the honour 
to represent (South Wilts) more than 
half the voters would be disfranchised 
without some such provision as this; 
and the hon. Member for North Wilts 
(Mr. Long), who sat near him, was in a 
similar position, having many consti- 
tuents who resided quite five miles from 
the polling station; and it would be 
quite impossible for a great number of 
them to find time to go and leave their 
work in order to record their votes at 
the polling station. The consequence 
would be that quite half of his (Vis- 
count Folkestone’s) constituents, and 
More than half of the constituents of 
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his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Wilts, would be entirely disfranchised, 
unless something was done in the di- 
rection proposed by this clause. They 
should also remember that there was 
an intention in the mind of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to further lower the 
franchise in counties and assimilate it 
to the borough franchise. But if, with 
the present county constituencies, one- 
half of the voters already in existence 
would be prevented by the provisions 
of this Bill from recording their votes, 
of what use would it be to extend the 
borough franchise into the counties? 
That was an argument which ought to 
go home to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General, because 
if the constituencies as they now stood 
were, to a great extent, to be disfran- 
chised by this Bill, it would be of no 
earthly use proceeding to lower the 
franchise in future. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he thought that 
if the constituents of the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Folkestone) who resided five 
miles from a polling place were to be 
disfranchised because of their want of 
inclination to vote for their favourite 
candidate, they would deserve their 
fate. He hoped there would be no 
yielding on the part of the Government 
with regard to this clause. The clauses 
which had been referred to by the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke) were much preferable 
to this one, and it would save the time 
of the Committee if they were to divide 
at once. He hoped the clause would be 
effectually squelched, because it was a 
bad one; and the clause of the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
was even still worse, for it gave the 
voter power, in the presence of a Justice 
of the Peace, to place a cross upon the 
voting paper, and thus was an absolute 
repeal of the secrecy of the Ballot Act. 
If the proposal were introduced upon 
the Ballot Act itself, there might be 
some excuse for it; but he appealed to 
the Chair to know whether such. an 
Amendment came within the scope of a 
Bill for the prevention of corrupt and 
illegal practices? He hoped thatin the 
Division they would, by an emphatic 
and large majority, utterly rout those 
parties who were encumbering the Paper 
with Amendments, and really endeavour- 
ing to defeat the Bill by obstruction and 
procrastination. 
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Mr. STANTON said, he thought the 


discussion had been a very interesting 
one; but while he entirely sympathized 
with the intention of the noble Viscount 
who proposed the clause, he did not 
think the clause itself was calculated to 
carry that intention out. He had clauses 
of his own to propose later on, to the 
drafting of which he had given great 
pains; and he thought they would much 
more nearly, if not entirely, meet the 
case, by allowing the out-voter to vote 
without violating the secrecy of the 
Ballot. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 64; 
Noes 163: Majority 99.—(Div. List, 
No. 197.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS proposed 
the addition of the following new Clause 
after Clause 44 :— 


(Conveyance of poll to voters in certain cases.) 

‘* Where a local authority, having power to 
divide a county into polling districts, is of opi- 
nion that there is a portion of the county con- 
taining less than one hundred electors, which it 
is inexpedient to form into a separate polling 
district, but that, owing to the nature of such 
portion, the electors resident therein will be 
unable by reason of having to cross the sea, or 
a branch or arm thereof, or a mountuinous dis- 
trict, to reach their polling places without a 
large and disproportionate expenditure, such 
authority may resolve that further provision 
ought to be made for taking the votes of such 
electors at some convenient time within the 
hours fixed by Law for taking the poll, and in 
accordance with ‘The Ballot Act, 1872,’ and 
this Act, either by conveying a presiding officer 
and ballot box to the said portion, or otherwise, 
so that the secrecy required by ‘The Ballot 
Act, 1872,’ be duly preserved. 

‘“* The local authority may also, by resolution, 
fix the maximum charges to be made by the 
returning officer for making such provision. 

‘*The local authority shall cause notice of 
every such resolution to be forthwith given to 
the returning officer, and the "returning officer 
at every election heid more than two months 
after the date of such resolution shall make the 
provision required by the said resolution, and 
shall give notice thereof in the public notice he 
is required to publish relating to polling sta- 
tions; and may charge for such provision, in 
addition to the sums allowed by ‘ The Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 
1875,’ any sums allowed by the said resolution 
of the local authority. 

‘“‘'The local authority may from time to time 
revoke and vary any resolution under this sec- 
tion, and pass a fresh resolution.” 


The right hon. Gentleman observed that 
this clause was of quite a different cha- 
racter from the one just disposed of. As 
Clause 45 stood originally, it contained 
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a provision for carrying voters across an 
arm of the sea by steamer; but the 
Committee rejected thatclause. He was 
quite sure, however, that the Govern. 
ment would agree with him in thinking 
that some provision should be made for 
voters who were placed in such & posi- 
tion, and who would practically be dis. 
franchised, unless some provision was 
made for them. In such a case as the 
Orkneys, for instance, it was quite ne. 
cessary that some such provision should 
be made to allow the electors to give 
their votes, for they were a poor people, 
and it would be perfectly impossible for 
them to go to the poll unless some ar. 
rangement was made. The Government 
had shown, by the ciause which they 
originally placed in the Bill, that they 
had no intention of practically disfran- 
chising such voters; and as their clause 
had been thrown out, it was quite clear 
that some other provision ought to be 
made for securing the votes. As it had 
been determined that the voter should not 
be taken to the poll, he thought it would 
be well to provide that the Returning 
Officer and his assistants should be al- 
lowed to take the poll to the voter, and 
the clause had been so drawn as fully to 
preserve the secrecy required by the 
Ballot Act. The clause would provide 
that, in certain cases where the local 
authorities thought it necessary, the 
Returning Officer should go round the 
Islands in a steamer with the ballot box 
and collect the votes. It would not be 
necessary in these cases that the poll 
should be kept open for the whole time, 
but only for a convenient time. As he 
had drawn the clause, it also included 
the case of those mountainous districts 
in England in which it was very difficult 
for voters to get to the poll. If hon. 
Members would look not simply at this 
Amendment, but at another Amendment 
of which he had given Notice, to come 
in after Clause 65, and which specially 
related to the case of mountainous dis- 
tricts in Scotland, he was quite sure they 
would see a great difference between 
the two cases. If the poll was taken to 
the voter, they’ might have absolute 
secrecy preserved, and that could easily 
be done where the ballot box was kept 
on board a steamer going round to the 
various Islands; but it was not quite s0 
clear that could be as easily done in the 
case of mountainous districts, where the 





same facilities would not be afforded. 
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His object, however, had been to meet 
the special case of the Scottish voters ; 
and if the Government could see their 
way to accept the clause so far as Scot- 
jand was concerned, leaving out the 
mountainous districts of England, he 
should be content. Although his clause 
had been very carefully drawn, he did 
not presume to say that its wording 
would exactly meet every case that ought 
to be met; and if the Government wished 
to alter the wording, so as to meet the 
ease of the Scotch voters, and would 
either accept the clause now, or bring 
the subject up again on the Report, he 
should be content. But he felt bound 
to propose the clause as it stood, so as 
to ling the matter before the Govern- 
ment, and to press it upon the Commit- 
tee, or otherwise great injustice would 
bedone. He did not wish to detain the 
Committee any longer, and therefore he 
would move that the clause be inserted. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, he did not think 
it was wise to leave to a local authority 
power of legislation, because, by this 
Amendment, a local authority would vir- 
tually have power to enfranchise some 
men and disfranchise others; and they 
might exercise their own views in rela- 
tion to the way in which the secrecy of 
the ballot was to be maintained. Hav- 
ing regard to the provisions of the 45th 
clause, he could not see how it was pos- 
sible to accept this Amendment; and, 
although he was anxious to mect the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must ask him to withdraw this clause. 
If, however, a mode could be discovered 
of meeting the difficulty, he should be 
very glad to adopt it. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked if 
the Government would be good enough 
to consult the feelings of Scotch Mem- 
bers from that part of Scotland which 
this clause would affect? There was 
ample time, between now and Report, 
to consult Members on both sides of the 
House in regard to this matter. He did 
not want to delay the course of the Bill ; 
therefore, if the Government would give 

the assurance that before the Re- 
port stage they would consult hon, Gen- 
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tlemen from Scotland, and, if needs be, 
bring up a clause of their own on Re- 
port, he would be willing to withdraw 
his clause, and support any clause the 
Government might bring up to grapple 
with the evil. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had consulted 
Scotch Members, and Clause 45 was the 
result of that consultation. They now 
told him that Clause 45 was what they 
adhered to. If he could receive any 
other suggestion that he thought better 
than Clause 45, of course he would 
listen to it, and see if it could be dealt 
with. He would, however, again con- 
sult Scotch Members, and see what could 
be done in the matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, there was no 
doubt that many of the Scotch electors 
would be disfranchised. On Clause 45, 
an Amendment was moved by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Had- 
dington Burghs (Mr. Craig - Sellar), 
and fault was found with that Amend- 
ment by many hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
As a matter of fact, when they came to 
vote on Clause 45, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) voted 
against it himself, and now he said he 
had heard a good deal on the subject 
since that time. The other night, ina 
few remarks the right hon. Gentleman 
made on the subject, he entreated the 
Attorney General to make up his mind 
as to the course he would take respecting 
conveyances. It certainly appeared that 
the right hon. Gentleman was suffering 
from somewhat similar vacillation, be- 
cause now, having voted against Clause 
45 the other night, he came with a pro- 
posal of a similar character, and claimed 
the support of the hon. Member for the 
Haddington Burghs. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was entirely in favour of the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment ; 
and he thought Members representing 
Scotch constituencies ought to be very 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. As he understood the Attorney 
General, he accepted the principle of the 
Amendment, but not its details. [The 
Attorney GENERAL (Sir Henry James): 
No!] He understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had accepted the 
principle of the Amendment; at all 
events, he promised to consider the 
matter; and he (Sir George Campbell) 
hoped, on consideration, that he would 
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accept the principle. So far as he under- 
stood the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross), it 
seemed to him to be the best that could 

' be proposed, for it was that there should 
be a kind of peripatetic polling booth 
going about to the different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked if the 
Committee was to understand that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) had no intention of dealing with 
the mountainous districts of England ? 
If they took one step in accepting this 
Amendment, there was no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman would urge them 
to take a subsequent step. It must be 
remembered that the Returning Officer’s 
expenses were really defrayed by the 
candidate, and that, in reality, what 
was now proposed was only an indirect 
way of creeping into the candidates’ 
pockets. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. -He 
believed that the mountainous districts 
of England would suffer; but there were 
many difficulties in regard to those dis- 
tricts which it would be hard to over- 
come. He was satisfied with the assur- 
ance of the Attorney Goneral that, so 
far as Scotch Members were concerned, 
he would’ do all he could to deal with 
this matter on Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved to insert the 
following Clause after Clause 46 :— 


Parliamentary Elections 


(Election Commissioners not to inquire into 
elections before the passing of this Act.) 

“ Notwithstanding the provisions of the Act 
15 & 16 Vict. cap. 57, or any amendment 
thereof, in any case where, after the passing of 
this Act, any Commissioners have been ap- 
— ona joint address of both Houses of 

arliament, for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the existence of corrupt or illegal practices 
in any election, the said Commissioners shall 
not make inquiries concerning any election that 
shall have taken place prior to the passing of 
this Act, and no witness called before such 
Commissioners, or at any election petition after 
the passing of this Act, shall be liable to be 
asked or bound to answer any question relating 
to any corrupt or illegal practice prior to the 

assing of this Act: Provided that nothing 

erein contained shall affect any proceedings 
that shall be pending at the time of such 
passing.” 

He did not know what views the Com- 
mittee were inclined to take with regard 
to this clause; but it was a clause of 
considerable importance as regarded the 
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future working of the Act. It took for 
granted that there would be in future 
greater purityin consequence of the pass. 
ing of the Bill, and that, partly in conse. 
quence of other events that had taken 
place within the last year or two, a very 
considerable change of public opinion 
had arisen as to the question of corrupt 
practices. It had been too much the 
practice hitherto to consider everything 
fair that took place before an election; 
but he thought such events as the recent 
imprisoning of certain gentlemen, as 
well as the passing of this Bill, would 
create a new public opinion in the 
matter of corrupt practices. Well, 
that being so, it might conduce to 
the working of this Bill if they were 
to make up their minds that on the 
passing of the Act there should be a 
clean bill of health for what had gone 
before; that bygones should be bygones; 
and that the new public opinion should 
have a fair chance of working out a 
better state of things in the future, 
In a great many constituencies which 
had been hitherto very corrupt indeed, 
there might be, after this Bill passed, a 
genuine desire to stop all corrupt prac- 
tices. When it came to a question ofa 
Petition arising under this Act, with- 
out such a clause as this, both sides 
would say to themselves—‘‘ If we peti- 
tion, undoubtedly the Judges must go 
back and inquire into previous elec- 
tions, into the circumstances of elections 
in the old and evil days ; and, therefore, 
a great many of our practices at that 
time, and of which we are thoroughly 
ashamed now, will be exposed.” ‘The 
effect of that would be that both sides 
would agree that they would not peti- 
tion; and in that way, if there were 
malpractices under the new Act, they 
would not be exposed, and would not be 
punished ; therefore the new Act, to a 
large extent, would be as inoperative as 
the old Act. It was with the view of 
endeavouring to avoid such a state of 
things, and to make the old consti- 
tuencies purer and better in the future, 
that he had put down this clause. He 
hoped the Government would look upon 
it with some favour. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time,” 
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Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


Henry JamEs) said, this was a very im- 

rtant clause, and he thought every 
Ther of the Committee ought to bear 
the responsibility of determining how it 
should be dealt with. For his part, he 
thought it would be an advantageous 
clause, and that they ought to have the 
moral courage to accept it. His reason 
for thinking that this clause ought to 
be passed was not so much to give an 
armistice to those who had been guilty of 
corrupt practices, as because he thought 
that bygones should be bygones. It 
was a practical question. Once let cor- 
ruption exist in a constituency to a large 
extent, by saying it had existed either 
on the one side or the other, or on both, 
no Party would dare to petition, and 
the result was that an impure Party 
had its opponent at its mercy. If it 
was said—‘‘ Your Party bribed in past 
times; you have influential men who 
dare not stand exposure ; they will stop 
a Petition, and the consequence is that 
woe will bribe as we like, because we 
know that you dare not petition;”’ if 
this clause were passed no such argu- 
nent would hold good. ‘Those in a con- 
stituency who were pure would know 
that they had nothing to fear; and they 
would know that their opponents, if they 
indulged in corrupt practices, would be 
at their mercy ; and an impure portion 
of a constituency dare not indulge in 
corrupt and illegal practices, because 
they would know they could be fought 
with a weapon that was at least certain. 
There might be some persons who would 
say that the Members of this Committee 
were taking this course for the protection 
of themselves. He had no such fear; 
he should support this clause simply on 
the ground that it would enable the 
pure portion of a constituency to say— 
“We have no one to save; we have 
nothing in the past to protect; now we 
will be pure and attack those who are 
corrupt.”’ In short, he considered that 
this clause would be a valuable addition 
to the Bill. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
was very glad, indeed, to find the At- 
torney General prepared to accept the 
principle of this clause, because he be- 
lieved the clause would be as valuable 
as any part of the Bill in restoring 
Purity of election to a good many 

oroughs in the country. ‘There were 


certain boroughs in which corruption 
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had become traditional, and it was very 
difficult to get rid of that tradition. He 
only rose, however, to ask the Attorney 
General’s consideration to the structure 
of the clause now under consideration. 
He (Mr. Edward Clarke) had proposed 
a clause having a like object ; but which, 
in some respects, was substantially dif- 
ferent to the present clause. The clause 
now proposed provided that— 

“No witness called before such Commis- 

sioners, or at any election petition after the 
passing of this Act, shall be liable to be asked 
or bound to answer any question relating to 
any corrupt or illegal practice prior to the 
passing of this Act.” 
He confessed that seemed rather an un- 
fortunate provision, because he thought 
a witness ought to be liable to be asked 
such questions as far’as they affected 
his own credibility, although the Judges 
should not have power of inquiring into 
the circumstances of past elections, He 
did not know which form of clause the 
Government would be most willing to 
adopt ; but he should be very glad to 
see either form take its place on the 
Statute Book. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Edward Clarke) would 
stand in the way of getting witnesses, 
or probable witnesses, to agree to allow- 
ing any Petition at all; and, therefore, 
it would not quite meet the case so 
much as his (Mr. Anderson’s) clause. 
He (Mr. Anderson) was glad to have 
got so much support from the Govern- 
ment, and he would be quite willing 
to put the clause in their hands, so that 
they might deal with it as they thought 
proper. He had been told that some 
Members would have great difficulty in 
proposing an Amendment of this kind ; 
but as Scotch constituencies had such a 
well-known character for purity he, as 
a Scotch Member, had ventured to pro- 
pose a clause of this kind without any 
hesitation whatever. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. T. C. THOMPSON proposed to 
insert the following Clause after Clause 
49 :— 

(Any person other than an elector may not in- 
terfere in case of a petition.) 

“ Any person other than an elector of any 
county or division of a county, or of an 
borough or university, in respect of the election 
of any Member of Parliament of which a peti- 
tion is being or has been presented, who shall, 


[ Twentieth Night. } 
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directly or indirectly, and whether by himself, 
or in conjunction with others, advance money 
or incur any liability in reference thereto, and 
any person giving or receiving any money, 
meat, drink, entertainment, provision, advance- 
ment, or promise of advancement, in respect of 
such petition, except the actual expenses of 
attendance ut the trial as a witness on the trial 
of such petition, or in payment of such sums as 
the taxing-master shall allow in respect of such 
petition, shall be guilty of a corrupt practice in 
reference to the said election, and shall be 
liable to the penalties incident thereto.” 

He said the object of this clause was to 
throw round the unfortunate respondent 
—for he was an unfortunate person al- 
ways—some sort of protection. This Bill 
was, as everybody knew, very severe in 
its provisions ; and, in all probability, it 
would give rise to a great many Election 
Petitions. The battle of constituencies 
would probably be fought quite as much, 
in some instances, in the Election Courts 
as in the elections themselves; there- 
fore it was necessary to guard the per- 
sons petitioned against from any unfair 
practice. Tho object of his clause was, 
in the first place, to prevent any outside 
interference. As hon. Gentlemen knew 
full well, while it was necessary at pre- 
sent to deposit a certain sum of money, 
if that deposit were limited to be made 
by some elector, or by some person who 
took an interest in the district, that 
might be all very well ; butif the money 
was to be provided principally by some 
outside organization, or by some person 
utterly unacquainted with the character 
of the borough, the unfortunate respon- 
dent might be placed in an unfair posi- 
tion ; and, more than that, the constitu- 
ency itself might even be prevented from 
having as its Representative the person 
of its choice. It was impossible to dis- 
guise from themselves the fact that the 
expenses of Petitions were so enormous 
that few people would be able to incur 
them ; and, therefore, the choice of con- 
stituencies would naturally be limited. 
A person would not venture to come for- 
ward and contest a constituency if there 
was a great possibility of being peti- 
tioned against by large and influential 
bodies unconnected with the district. 
He need not say this Bill was a very 
severe one, because it was probably the 
first instance in the legislation of this 
country where, in respect of a Criminal 
Act, they had been obliged to import 
into it an Equity Clause. He did not 
know what their ancestors would have 
thought if they had been told that in 
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this age it would be necessary to import 
an Equity Clause into the criminal 
jurisprudence of the country. As he 
had already said, the first part of the 
clause related to outside interference: 
but, beyond that, there was also 5 
chance—and a very great chance—of 
corruption in the borough or county 
itself with regard to an Election 
Petition. Those hon. Gentlemen who 
had been unfortunate enough to go 
through an Election Petition knew very 
well what a hot-bed of corruption was 
disturbed the moment an Election Petj- 
tion was thought of. Evidence was 
collected in a very strange manner; 
witnesses were got out of the way; 
evidence was almost advertised for; and 
a respondent had to contend against the 
greatest difficulties. If a respondent 
were contending against these difficul- 
ties in the presence of a jury, he did 
not think there would be any necessity 
for this clause, because a jury would be 
perfectly conversant with the character 
of almost all the witnesses called before 
it; but when they left the consideration 
of these matters to a Judge, the whole 
circumstances took quite an altered com- 
plexion. A Judge was a stranger to the 
district ; he came down knowing nothing 
of the people ; the evidence brought be- 
fore him was of a eharacter quite new; 
the respondent would be allowed to make 
no inquiries into the character of the 
persons giving evidence; and, indeed, 
there would be quite a different state of 
things to what there would be if the 
Petition were tried before a jury. It 
was necessary, therefore, to provide that 
any persons playing an improper part 
in relation to an Election Petition should 
be liable to punishment. That was all 
he suggested in this clause ; he desired 
to provide for the proper protection of 
the respondent. He certainly looked 
forward to the time when the House of 
Commons would again have recourse to 
its own Members to decide Election Pe- 
titions ; because he knew no tribunal so 
equitable, or so much to be depended 
upon, as one composed of Members of 
the House of Commons. ‘The time, 
however, had not arrived for taking 
such a step; and, therefore, as elections 
had to be tried by a Judge, it was neces- 
sary they should provide punishment 
for any individual who influenced wit- 
nesses in an improper manner. There 
was another passage at the conclusion 
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of the clause to which he wished to call 
attention—namely, that relating to the 
enormous expenses incurred upon Elec- 
tion Petitions. He did not suppose that 
he spoke to a very sympathetic audience 
when he said that some limitation should 
be placed on the expenses incurred in 
retaining counsel to conduct Election 
Petitions. ‘That expense was now very 
large, and he put it frankly to the Mem- 
bers of the Legal Profession in the House 
whether they ought not to be content 
with less fees than they asked now ; 
whether they ought not to be content, 
for instance, with the costs which the 
law of the land allowed? THe could see 
no reason whatever for going beyond 
the scale of charges allowed bylaw. At 
that hour of the night he would not 
trespass on the Committee longer. He 
hoped, however, that the Attorney Ge- 
neral would be disposed to look upon 
his clause in a favourable light. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry JamEs) opposed the clause, and 
pointed out that it would result in pre- 
venting a man presenting a Petition; 
because, for instance, he would not be 
allowed to even borrow money from his 
own brother. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (for Mr. Carsurr) 
moved the following Clauses :— 
(Closing of public houses during elections.) 
“All the provisions of any Act now in force 
whereby the sale or exposing for sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, or the opening or keeping open 
of any premises for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, is prohibited during any hours or times 
are hereby extended to the hours of polling on 
the day of election of any knight or knights of 
the shire, or burgess or burgesses, to serve in 
Parliament shall take place, to the extent fol- 
lowing (that is to say) :— 
Where such election shall be in respect of 
a burgess or burgesses to represent any 
parliamentary borough, such provisions 
shall be in force with respect to such 
borough.” 
(Penalties.) 
_ All penalties now in force under the provi- 
sions of any Act for selling, or exposing for 
sale, or purchasing, or opening, or keeping 
open any premises for the sale of any intoxi- 
tating liquors during any hours or times, and 
Provisions of any Acts now in force in re- 
rence to such penalties, are hereby extended 





to any violation of the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” 
He said, he would not at that hour enter 
into any lengthy arguments in favour of 
these clauses. They all knew, of course, 
that one great source of corruption at 
the time of an election was the use of 
public-houses. In many parts of Ame- 
rica, and in some of their own Colonies, 
it was the practice to close public-houses 
on an election day; and he thought it 
would be a very welcome provision to 
compel their closing in this country. 
New Clauses brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clauses be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment had a great deal of sympathy 
with the object of his hon. Friend. 
There was a great deal to be said on 
moral and social grounds in favour of 
clauses of this kind; but considering the 
large amount of interference with per- 
sonal liberty, and the real personal 
hardship which the clauses would en- 
tail, they could not bring themselves to 
support them. They hoped, however, 
the subject would be retained for future 
consideration, because it appeared to 
be a subject which might be very pro- 
perly discussed in connection with the 
question of closing public-houses on other 
occasions. The Government thought that 
the severity of such an enactment as this 
would be too extreme. For instance, it 
would prohibit people from getting re- 
freshment when they came from a con- 
siderable distance; they could not even 
bait their horses, because they could not 
leave the stable open and shut the house. 
The individual inconvenience would be so 
great, and the interference with liberty 
so extended, that they were not able to 
accept these clauses, though they would 
not say they did not form matter for 
future discussion. 


Clauses, by leave, withdrawn. 


Baron DE FERRIERES moved the 
following Clause :— 
(Disqualification of brewers.) 


‘“‘No brewer or wine and spirit merchant, 
owning public or beerhouses, shall be eligible 
to represent a borough in which his licensed 
houses are situated, and, if elected, his election 
shall be null and void.” 


He said he had no doubt this clause 
[ Twentieth Night. } 
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would appear to the Committee a very 
extraordinary one, and that it was pre- 
sumptuous on his part tomoveit. H, 

however, thought that when the Com- 
mittee considered the very severe re- 
strictions placed on candidates who were 
not in the brewing trade, they would 
come to the conclusion that justice re- 
quired that some restrictions should be 
placed on the owners of public-houses 
in boroughs especially. Under this Bill, 
it would be utterly impossible for a can- 
didate to give refreshment of that kind 
which had hitherto been allowed, and 
which all the people who worked for a 
candidate had always considered their 
due. A brewer who happened to have 
a large brewery in a borough would, in 
all probability, also hold the greater 
part of the public-houses in the place, 
and he would be able to carry on a 
system of treating all the year round, and 
in a way which would give him an unfair 
advantage over any other candidate. A 
great deal of corruption in boroughs 
was practised at municipal elections. 
These elections took place every year, 
and there was a constant system going 
on of treating electors, not merely with 
the view of promoting the return of 
Town Councillors of a certain political 
Party, but with the view of influencing 
matters at a Parliamentary election. 
Hence, in boroughs, the holder of a 
large number of public-houses possessed 
advantages over men not so similarly 
situated; and he wished simply to put 
brewers who might stand for a consti- 
tuency on an equal footing with other 
candidates. In the interest of fair play, 
ho trusted this clause would commend 
itself to the Committee. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) opposed the clause, and 
said, it was patent that if a constituency 
wished to be represented by a brewer 
they had every right to be so repre- 
sented. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
could not help thinking that personal 
motives had led to the introduction of 
this clause. The late Representative 
of the borough of Cheltenham, who sat 
for some time in the House, and who, 
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he (Mr. Edward Clarke) believed, was 
an intended candidate at tho next ele. 
tion, would, if this clause were accepted 
be struck out of the list of candidates, 
One could thus appreciate the purity 
of motive which dictated this proposal, 
The introduction of this clause might 
have been gracefully left to one not g9 
similarly situated as the hon. Gentleman 
(Baron De Ferriéres). 


Clause negatived. 


Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS (for 
Mr. Gipson) moved the following ney 
Clause :— 


(Deliberate false charges.) 


“« Any person who before, during, or after an 
election, by poster, placard, cartoon, caricature, 
or other publication, knowingly publishes any 
false charge of or against a candidate, or any 
false statement of the withdrawal of a candidate 
in order to influence such election, shall be guilty 
of an illegal practice.’’ 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think it 
would be desirable to accept the whole 
of the clause; but he would be pre- 
pared to accept it, provided the words 
‘* cartoon and caricature” were omitted. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
it ought to be made an illegal practice, 
in some form or other, for persons to 
post placards containing false statements 
calculated to damage an opponent. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not accept the offer of the Attorney 
General, because he was confident that 
great damage might be done to a candi- 
date by means of cartoons and carica- 
tures, because by these things falsity 
was really implied. 

Mr. R.N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the Attorney General would take this 
matter into serious consideration. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman would re- 
collect the case of the Mid Kent Elee- 
tion. In 1865, the right hon. Gentle- 
man who now represented that con- 
stituency (Sir William Hart Dyke) was 
a candidate, and a false report was sent 
the night before the poll all over Eng- 
land that he had retired. Such a report 
could only be calculated to damage the 
right hon. Gentleman’s prospec‘s, and 
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he was put to great expense in tele- 
graphing to contradict the mis-state- 


ment. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coroner ALEXANDER said, the 
time had now arrived when instinct told 
them they ought to go to bed; and he, 
therefore, proposed that the Chairman 
should now report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. [‘‘No, no! ””’] Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said ‘‘ No, no ;”’ but 
he knew they wero quite as anxious to 
go to bed as he was, but they dared not 


say 80. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —( Colonel 
Alexander.) 


Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was aware that 
the Government owed a great deal to 
the Committee for the consideration it 
had shown with regard to the progress 
of this Bill. He had, however, to ask 
one more favour of the Committee, and 
that was that to-night they might be 
allowed to proceed alittlelater. He did 
hope they would be allowed to finish 
the new clauses to-night; and that to- 
morrow, when he hoped to proceed with 
the Bill at the Evening Sitting as well 
as the Morning, that they might con- 
clude the Bill. 

CoronEL NOLAN said, he had a most 
important Amendment to propose. His 
Amendment was far too important to 
discuss at that hour of the night; and, 
therefore, he certainly hoped the Motion 
would be pressed, unless the Govern- 
nent would accept his Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 36; 
Noes 105: Majority 69.—(Div. List, 
No. 198.) 


Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
hoped the Government would not expect 
them to go further with the Bill to- 
night. He himself had been engaged 
ever since half-past 10 o’clock on Thurs- 
ae oeing, and he was really very 
ired. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman put the matter in that 
way he would not ask the Committee 
to go further, 
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(Ireland) Biit. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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PRIVILEGE. 


_—o0o— 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Str WILFRID LAWSON rose to a 
Question of Privilege. Since the Speaker 
gave his ruling in the evening with 
reference to a letter he had received 
from Mr. Bradlaugh, he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had been informed by the 
Serjeant-at-Arms himself that he (the 
Serjeant-at-Arms) had received a letter 
from Mr. Bradlaugh as well as the 
Speaker. In his letter to the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, Mr. Bradlaugh stated that he 
proposed to present himself, in pursuance 
of the Statute, and in accordance with 
the Standing Orders, for the purpose of 
taking his seat in the manner therein 
described. It appeared to him (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) that that letter differed 
from the one which the Speaker had re- 
ceived; and he wished to know whe- 
ther, in respect of that letter, he would 
not be permitted to make a Motion? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The letter to the 
Serjeant-at-Arms is not at all before 
the House; the House has no know- 
ledge of the letter to the Serjeant-at- 
Arus. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
would bring it before the House. The 
Serjeant-at-Arms had stated to him that 
he had received it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to be 
a private communication between the 
Serjeant-at-Arms and the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh). The 
letter is not formally before the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


niga 
PRISON SERVICE (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
Trevelyan.) 
(Brtn 248.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and. Question proposed, 
‘That Clause 1 stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether the 
rights of the officers, as they stood under 
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the present Act, in respect to their super- 
annuation allowances, would be in any 
way altered for the worse by the pro- 
visions of this Bill? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the Bill 
did not precisely alter the position of 
any of the officers. It had been in- 
troduced for one purpose. It had been 
found that the Act of 1877 did not cover 
the cases of officers who, at the time of 
retiring, happened to be serving in dif- 
ferent counties. This clause was being 
substituted for the Act of 1877, and to 
bring that Act in accord with the Eng- 
lish Act. It was, therefore, purely an 
enabling Act, and did not, in the 
slightest degree, affect the status or the 
amount of pension of any of the officers. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, there was some 
fear among the old officers that the Bill 
would destroy their right to superan- 
nuation under the Acts of 1873 and 
1877, which allowed a superannuation 
of two-thirds of their yearly salary and 
emoluments. That was why he had 
asked these questions; and he was glad 
to find that that was not the case, and 
that this Bill sought to bring all with- 
out distinction under the Act of 1859. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; 
to be read the third time 70-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


FRIENDLY, &c. SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 

TIONS) BILL.—[Bitz 228.] 

(Mr. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Northcote.) 

FURTHER CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 9, 
page 3, line 32, to leave out the words 
‘or standing to the credit of any per- 
son in a savings bank.’ —( Mr. Whitley.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 

Amendment made. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 9, 
page 3, line 38, to leave out the words 
** or otherwise.” —( Mr. Whitley.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or other- 
wise,’ stand part of the Bill,’”’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr, O' Brien 


Albert 
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Amendment proposed, in Clause 9, 
page 3, line 41, after sub-section (1) 
to insert the words— t 

‘‘(2.) If the total sum standing to the credit 
of any person in any Savings Bank at hig op 
her death exceeds, after deduction of any 
moneys payable under the registered or ¢gr. 
tified rules of such society for the purpose of 
defraying the funeral expenses of such member 
the sum of fifty pounds sterling, the directors 
shall, before making any payment, require 
production of probate or letters of adminis. 
tration, or a letter or certificate from the Com. 
missioners of Inland Revenue stating that no 
duty is payable.—(Mr. Whitley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed, 
[Bill 264. ] 


SEA FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. Blake, Mr. Leamy, Mr. 
O'Connor Power, Mr. O' Donnell.) 

[BILL 31.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 


Mr. BLAKE proposed to alter the 
date from January to October, pointing 
out that if Members of Parliament were 
appointed on the Commission, they 
could not possibly attend its meetings, 
and be in Parliament at the same time. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the word “ January,” 
and insert the word ‘“ October.’’ — (dr. 
Biake.} 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘January’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
see that it would be possible, without 
great inconvenience, to bring the Act 
into operation by next October ; but be- 
tween now and Report he would see 
whether this proposal could be accepted 
or not, if it were now withdrawn. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he thought the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman a fair 
and reasonable one; but he must point 
out that it was most desirable that, 
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before any works were undertaken, 
there should be a full and ex- 
haustive inquiry made by the Com- 
mission. No doubt, they would re- 
ceive many applications, most of which 
would deserve most serious considera- 
tion ; and he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would give the fullest consideration to 
this proposal. The Bill, he believed, 
would be received with a great deal of 
satisfaction by the people interested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendments made. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Lord Lieutenant may ap- 

int commissioners for the Irish 
fisheries). 

CoroneL NOLAN said, he thought 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Blake), to have four 
persons in addition to the Inspector, 
was better than that of the Government 
to appoint four Members of Parliament, 
or three Members of this House and one 
Peer. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Bill, as 
originally drawn, was drawn certainly 
in good faith; but it involved a very 
serious and a new principle. The Go- 
vernment would be extremely unwilling 
to let the fact of Membership of this 
House be in itself a title and qualifica- 
tion to a seat on a Commission to spend 
public money. As he understood, the 
clauses were not seriously contested, and 
he could not accept the proposal. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Several New Clauses agreed to. 


New Clause :— 


(Constitution of Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commission.) 


“For the purpose of aiding the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in carrying this Act 
into effect, a Commission shall be constituted, 
to be styled the Fishery Piers and Harbours 
Commission, consisting of the Inspectors of 
Irish Fisheries and of one other person, to be 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, who shall 
hold his office during the pleasure of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and shall be the chairman of the 
Commission, and shall have a casting vote. The 
person so appointed shall not be paid any salary 
or remuneration for his services, and shall not, 
by reason of such appointment, be disqualified 
from being elected or sitting as a Member of 
the House of Commons, and, if he is a Member 
of the House of Commons at the time of his ap- 
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pointment, shall not cease to be a Member by 
reason of such appointment. 


‘Tt shall be the duty of the Fishery Piers 
and Harbours Commission to give such assist- 
ance to the Commissioners of Public Works as 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries have hereto- 
fore given in the execution of the Fishery Piers 
and Harbours Acts; and to confer with the 
Commissioners of Public Works relative to the 
works proposed from time to time to be exe- 
cuted out of the Sea Fisheries Fund; and gene- 
rally to aid in carrying this Act into effect, in 
such manner as the Lord Lieutenant may from 
time to time direct. 


“The Commissioners of Public Works, be- 
fore forwarding to the Treasury the Report as 
to any proposed work which they are required 
to forward pursuant to the tenth section of ‘ ‘The 
Fishery Piers and Harbours Act, 1846,’ shall 
furnish to the Fishery Piers and Harbours Com- 
mission a copy of the plans and specifications 
relating to the proposed work ; and the Fishery 
Piers and Harbours Commission may make such 
observations relative to such plans and specifica- 
tions, for the information of the Treasury, as 
they think fit,”—(IM>. Trevelyan,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. STEVENSON said, he under- 
stood that the Government were willing 
to wait for the Report of the Committee 
on Harbour Accommodation, which was 
to meet to-morrow. He believed that 
the question of Irish harbours was to 
form part of their deliberations; and 
he could hardly reconcile that state of 
things with what appeared to be the 
intention of the Government, who, with- 
out waiting for the Report of the Com- 
mittee, prescribed the constitution of 
the Fishery Piers and Harbours Com- 
mission. 


Clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon J/onday next. 


MOTION. 


—-- 0m — 


PROMULGATION OF STATUTES. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he wished to 
move the Motion which stood in his 
name on the Paper, and which was as 
follows :— 

“ That it is expedient that the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the Committee 


appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to consider and revise the 
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List of 1801 for the Promulgation of the Sta- 
tutes, and the revised List contained in the 
said Report should be adopted, and that the 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
should be authorized and directed to cause the 
printing and delivery of copies of the Public 
General Statutes and the Public Local and Per- 
sonal Acts, according to the mode of distribu- 
tion contained in the said Report and Revised 
List, and the Secretary of State, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, may vary the distri- 
bution authorized by the said Revised List from 
time to time.” 

In moving this Resolution, he wished to 
say that it was intended for the purpose 
of carrying out the recommendations 
contained in the Report laid on the 
Table with regard to the Promulgation of 
the Statutes. He wished to say that the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) had intended to move an 
Amendment as to the mode in which the 
Statutes were to be distributed to the 
House; but on receiving an explanation 
that the Statutes issued to the House of 
Lords were not more expensive than 
those issued unbound to Members of 
the House of Commons, the hon. Mem- 
ber had been satisfied, and had with- 
drawn his opposition. He (Mr. Hibbert) 
found that the unbound copies of the 
folio edition presented to the Members 
of this House actually cost more than the 
bound copies presented to the House of 
Peers. It would be safe to say that in 
future Members of the House of Com- 
mons would, on application to the proper 
quarter, receive bound copies in place 
of the unbound copies they had hitherto 
received. 

Str HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
wished to express his sense of the good 
work the Committee had done; but, at 
the same time, he also desired to enter 
a protest against its being considered a 
final Report. He was satisfied that ex- 
perience had shown that the number of 
copies of Statutes now supplied was far 
greater than it ought to be; and he 
thought that, after supplying Members 
of both Houses of the Legislature, no 
copies should be delivered free, except 
to magistrates or judicial bodies. He 
said this simply as showing that they 
did not entirely assent to the Report 
of the Committee. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that in the re- 
vised scheme laid before the House there 
were fewer copies than had been pre- 
viously supplied. 

Mr.STUART-WORTLEY asked whe- 
ther Members of the House would have 


Mr. Hibbert 
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the option of having the Statutes as they 
were, bound or unbound, delivered to 
them at the end of the Session ? 

Mr. HIBBERT replied in the affirms. 
tive. 


Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 13th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament —The 
Lord Sherborne, after the death of his father, 

Pvusiic Bitts — Report — Local Government 
(Gas) Provisional Order* (72); Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 4) * (74); 
Local Government Provisional Orders ‘No. 5)* 
(100): Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 7) * (102). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * (89); Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) * (110), and passed, 

Withdrawn — Railways (Continuous Brakes) 
(185) ; Representative Peers (Scotland) Elec- 
tion Procedure * (6). 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp DE L’ISLE ann DUDLEY, in 


rising to ask a Question as to the altera- 
tions at Hyde Park Corner, said, that, 
as far as he could judge, those improve- 
ments, as some people might call them, 
had but little effect upon the block 
which was of daily occurrence between 
Hyde Park Corner and Hamilton Place. 
There were one or two causes which, in 
his opinion, had led to this conspicuous 
failure. The primary cause was that 
the new road which started from Gros- 
venor Crescent terminated too abruptly 
at Hamilton Place, so that the enormous 
traffic from the North of London and 
from the East and West through Picca- 
dilly was but little relieved. ‘The open 
space had been left too small, and was 
too much cut up by roads. The only 
good that seemed to have arisen out of 
the alterations was that they had opened 
out Decimus Barton’s Arch, probably 
the best work executed by that artist, 
and which made an admirable entrance 
from Piccadilly into Hyde Park. The 
plan he would suggest would be, per- 
haps, rather expensive; but, as their 
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Lordships were aware, they had nothing 
whatever to do with money in that 
House. The noble Lord then proceeded 
to sketch his plan, which was to the 
effect that the present new road should 
be taken further down, so as to com- 
mence at Halkin Street, with a branch 
to Grosvenor Crescent, and should ter- 
minate in Piccadilly, somewhat beyond 
Hyde Park Lane. ‘To effect that, about 
40 yards of the brick wall to the north- 
west of Buckingham Palace Gardens 
would have to come down, and about 
one-tenth of an acre would have to be 
taken from the Gardens. He would also 
take some 15 feet from the Green Park 
to add to the roadway in Piccadilly for 
some distance eastward. The Arch that 
was now being re-erected was placed in 
a most unfortunate position, for it would 
stand askew to all the other buildings 
in its neighbourhood. Its proper site 
would be pushed further back at right 
angles to Constitution Hill and directly 
opposite Hamilton Place. By the plan 
he proposed the open space would be 
more than double its present size; and he 
would like to see the space thus secured, 
not given up to fancy gardening, but 
treated architecturally in a fitting man- 
ner, so that it might be something like 
the Place de la Concorde at Paris. He 
understood that there was some inten- 
tion of making a road from Curzon 
Street into Piccadilly, and if this were 
carried out it would give great facilities 
tothe traffic. The important question, 
however, had to be considered—What 
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was to become of the Duke of Welling- | 
ton’s Statue? He would suggest that | 
the best thing that could be done with | 
it would be to melt it, and from the | 
metal some fitting monument might be | 
made, which he would place on the new | 
mound formed from the débris in the 
Green Park and facing Apsley House. 
He hoped the plan he had suggested or 
some alternative scheme would receive 
careful consideration from the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorno LAMINGTON said, he consi- 
dered the alteration at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner a very great improvement; but he 
thought it would be a great mistake to 
move the Duke of Wellington’s Statue 
from this site to that suggested near the 
Horse Guards. 

Fart FORTESCUE said, he was of 
opinion that a very appreciable improve- | 
ment had been effected at Hyde Park | 
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Corner. That improvement, however, 
would be rendered greater if 18 feet or 
20 feet, commencing ' gradually from 
about opposite the end of Park Lane, 
were added to the width of Piccadilly, to 
relieve the traffic coming down Hamil- 
ton Place. This would allow two con- 
tinuous streams of traffic from west to 
east and from east to west to pass un- 
affected by the influx there, almost the 
whole of which, going, as it did, west- 
ward and southward, would be able, 
from the 20 or 25 feet of passage on the 
North thus left free for it, to diffuse it- 
self gradually in those two directions, 
when it came to the wide space already 
provided by the recent improvement. 
Lorp SUDELEY said, that the ques- 
tion raised by the noble Lord was one 
that had been before their Lordships on 
two or three previous occasions, and he 
feared that he could add little to what 
had already been said on the subject. 
The noble Lord, who was a great autho- 
rity on all matters of taste, agreed, he 
thought, that the alteration made had 
been, at any rate, an improvement, and 
that it had tended to do away with the 
block which existed for so many years. 
The noble Lord appeared, however, to 
think that those improvements might 
with advantage have been carried out 
on a larger scale, and criticized with 
some severity the plan which had been 
adopted. There was no doubt that, as 
London increased in size, the growth 
of the traffic would be proportionately 
great. When the arrangements were 
entered into for carrying out the altera- 
tions that point was very carefully con- 
sidered, and the First Commissioner 
came to the conclusion that there would 
be ample space for any increase of traf- 
fic for a very considerable period. Hyde 
Park Corner had been a bugbear and a 
stumbling-block to a good many First 
Commissioners. Plan after plan had 
been rejected, owing to the enormous 
difficulties they entailed and the wide 
diversity of opinion which was mani- 
fested. By the adoption of the present 
plan all danger to life, limb, and vehicles 
had been removed. The noble Lord 
thought that a much larger piece of the 
Park should have been cut off and 
thrown into the place, and that the line 
from Hamilton Place to Halkin Street 
should have been concave instead of 
convex ; also that the triangles which 
had been made should have been dif- 
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ferently arranged, and that the Arch 
ought to have been placed in another 
position. The noble Lord thought that 
if that had been done, the block which 
now existed at Halkin Street would have 
been obviated. With regard to making 
the place larger, he had to say that to 
have done so would have entailed the 
sacrifice of a larger portion of the Park, 
and unless a great necessity should arise 
London could ill spare its trees and 
green corners, At Hamilton Place Cor- 
ner there was no doubt a certain block ; 
but it could not for a moment be com- 
pared with the block which used to 
exist at Hyde Park Corner, though, of 
course, it would bo a benefit if it could 
be removed. The traffic appeared to 
have increased since the Arch was re- 
moved. That was believed to be due, to 
some extent, to that route being regarded 
as a short cut to Belgravia. The noble 
Lord thought, with many others, that if 
Piccadilly were widened this block would 
cease; but, in the opinion of the First 
Commissioner, and of the highest autho- 
rities, this was not so. The traffic from 
the east passed away to the west without 
any block, but the western line was and 
must be always, to a certain extent, 
blocked by the northern, and the Office of 
Works was convinced that the widening 
of Piccadilly would not prevent that. 
It was quite possible that if it could be 
arranged that the south traffic should 
go up Park Lane and the north traffic 
go down by Hamilton Place much trouble 
might be avoided ; but that was a matter 
of police arrangements, and, unfortu- 
nately, the power of the police over 
vehicular traific was taken from them in 
the year 1870. With reference to the 
triangles, he might state that they were 
placed in their present position after 
much careful consideration ; and experi- 
ments had proved that for places of 
refuge they could not be better situated. 
At present they were in a very unfinished 
condition, and some further expenditure 
upon them was necessary. In Pro- 
vincial towns patriotic and munificent 
citizens not unfrequently dealt with mat- 
ters of this sort. It was hoped that a 
similar movement might be made in the 

resent instance by some public bene- 
. toes coming forward prepared to ex- 
pend such a sum upon the site as would 
render it worthy of London. There was 
no doubt much could be done to beau- 
tify it and to render it a striking orna- 
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ment to the capital, though it would hy 
impossible for much more public money 
to be spent upon it. The question of 
having a tunnel to carry the northern 
and southern traffic under Piccadilly had 
been advocated at various times; but the 
Office of Works, after going carefully 
into the matter some time ago, found 
that the levels would necessitate the 
entrance to the tunnel being very nearly 
at the top of Hamilton Place and the 
outlet very low down in Grosvenor 
Place, so that the project was far from 
easy to carry out. In any case it could 
only be effected by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and would not come 
under the jurisdiction of the First Com. 
missioner. The noble Lord had further 
asked what was to be done with the 
Wellington Statue. He could only 
repeat what he stated on behalf of 
the Government three weeks ago—that 
a very responsible Committee which was 
appointed to inquire into the matter had 
recommended that the Statue should be 
placed opposite the Horse Guards. It 
had, therefore, been determined to test 
the suitability of that site by first erect- 
ing a wooden profile there. This having 
been done, the Committee would again 
meet, and be asked for their final opi- 
nion. Until then no action would be 
taken. Generally speaking, he might 
say that some time must elapse be- 
fore the value of these great altera- 
tions at Hyde Park Corner could be 
fairly estimated. The First Commis- 
sioner had taken enormous interest and 
trouble in the matter, and was carefully 
watching the result of the change, and 
would see what further improvements 
could be made. In conclusion, he could 
only assure the noble Lord that the re- 
marks and suggestions which he had 
made would be taken into the very 
careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. . 

Tne Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
that there had been a strong expression 
of opinion, both in this House and in 
the other, in ;favour of retaining the 
Statue of the Duke of Wellington on 
its present site. The opinion of the 
public was also in favour of the Statue 
remaining in a great centre of traffic 
where it could be seen by everybody. 
For one person who would see the Statue 
opposite the Horse Guards he supposed 
that 100 would see it where it stood at 
present. 
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Tur Eart of REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
yan of CoMMITTEES) suggested that the 
appearance of the Statue might be 
improved by washing, which it sadly 

eeded. 

"tan Eart or MILLTOWN wished to 
know whether the triangular pieces of 
ground were to remain in their present 
state unless some benevolent person 
came forward to pay the expenses of 
improvement ? 

Lorp SUDELEY said, in reply to the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Redesdale), that 
the bronze of the Statue was found to 
be much corroded, and it was doubtful 
whether it could be improved by being 
coloured; and, in reply to the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Milltown), that it was 
intended to make the triangular spaces 
as far as possible ornamental. 


RAILWAYS (CONTINUOUS BRAKES) 
BILL.—(No. 135.) 
(The Earl De La Warr.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
move the second reading of this Bill, 
said, that the question of railway brakes 
had been several times before the House, 
and the details were given in the Returns 
of the Board of Trade, which were in 
their Lordships’ hands. He would, 
therefore, only give a brief summary of 
those Returns, and point out the chief 
provisions of the Bill. He wished, how- 
ever, first to say that he would gladly 
leave the question to be dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Government, if any assur- 
ance could be given that it would receive 
the attention that it urgently required. 
It was now 25 years since the Board of 
Trade issued a Circular calling the at- 
tention of Railway Companies to the in- 
adequate amount of brake power in use; 
and again in 1877 another Circular was 
issued, in which it was stated— 

“That from a careful examination of the cir- 
cumstances attending all the accidents which 
had been investigated by the officers of the 
Board of Trade for the last few years, the 
Board are led to conclude that three-fourths of 
the accidents might probably have been avoided, 
or their results materially mitigated if the pas- 


Senger trains concerned had been provided with 
continuous brakes ; ”’ 


and there was a statement to the same 
effect in the Report of Colonel Yolland 


VOL. CCLXXXI. 
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upon the accident at Grimsby in May 
last. He said— 


“In all probability the collision would not 
have occurred if the continuous brake on the 
Midland train had been available for arresting 
its progress.” 


He did not believe there was anyone 
connected with, and understanding the 
working of, railways who would dispute 
these and other similar statements. But 
what did they find had been done in the 
25 years during which the question had 
been under consideration? From the 
official Returns it appeared that out of 
the total stock of engines and carriages 
fitted at the present time with brakes 
about one-third only complied with the 
requirements of the Board of Trade, 
about another third complied only par- 
tially, and the remaining third ignored 
them altogether. From these facts he 
thought the conclusion might fairly be 
drawn, that much as it might be desired 
to avoid the interposition of Parliament, 
it could hardly be argued that it was 
better to leave the matter to the Rail- 
way Companies to deal with themselves. 
He thought it evident, from what had 
occurred in the past, that there was no 
prospect of their arriving at any satis- 
factory result. Uniformity of brakes 
was a most important and essential 
element when we considered the frequent 
instances of running powers which were 
given. Take, for example, the Midland, 
the Great Northern, and the North- 
Western, all fitted with different brakes, 
and at the same time running over the 
Caledonian, the North-Eastern, the 
North British, the Highland, and other 
lines—how was any brake at all to be 
worked ? There were scarcely two rail- 
ways which had brakes that would work 
together. This, then, as regarded uni- 
formity, was the result of leaving it to 
Railway Companies themselves. It was 
to remedy these crying evils that he had 
ventured to submit the Bill. It did not 
propose to enforce the use of any one 
particular brake, but only that the brake 
should comply with certain conditions 
which, after careful consideration, the 
Board of Trade thought essential for 
safety. They were as follows :— 


“Tt must be efficient in stopping the train, 
instantaneous in action, and capable of being 
applied without difficulty by engine-drivers and 
guards; in case of accident it must be instan- 
taneously self-acting; it must be capable of 
being easily put on and taken off the engine and 
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every yehicle of the train. Its materials must 
be of a durable character, so as to be easily 
maintained and kept in order.” 
These were the provisions of the 1st 
clause of the Bill, and embodied the 
principle of it. The object of Clause 2 
was to produce uniformity as far as pos- 
sible. Clause 3 gave a power of exemp- 
tion where it might be desirable. These 
were the principal clauses of the Bill. 
The object had been kept in view of 
leaving as much discretion as possible to 
Railway Companies; but when it was 
remembered that almost the whole traflic 
of the country had been placed by Par- 
liament in the hands of Boards of 
Directors, who were responsible to share- 
holders, there did not seem to be any 
just cause of complaint if Parliament 
interposed when it was a question of 
the public safety. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving that the Bill be reada 
second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(Zhe Earl De La Warr.) 


Viscount BURY said, that he had 
submitted the Bill to a practical and ex- 
perienced railway man, who told him 
there was not a brake in existence which 
complied with the conditions laid down. 
Some complied with one or two, but not 
one complied with all. The Railway 
Companies were gradually improving 
brakes by the experience they acquired ; 
they had made improvements during the 
last two or three years; but if the Bill 
were passed and enforced they would be 
prevented making further improvements; 
the Board of Trade would have to select 
one brake out of a considerable number, 
and for the future the liability would be 
taken off the shoulders of the Railway 
Companies and would be thrown upon a 
practically irresponsible body, who could 
not be omnipresent. The probability 
was that if the Government spent mil- 
lions in supplying a brake they would 
have to retrace their steps next year. 
He hoped the Government would give 
no countenance to this Bill, which did 
not seem to be very well constructed. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, that the 
Westinghouse brake complied with the 
conditions laid down. 

Viscount BURY said, that by some 
Companies that brake was reported to 
have failed altogether. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that, as there 
was no prospect whatever at this period 
of the Session of passing the Bill through 


Earl De La Warr 


South Africa— 
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Parliament, he ventured to. express g 
hope that the noble Lord would not pro. 
ceed further with it this year. Ag he 
stated the other day, the Board of Tradg 
undertook to introduce a measure deal. 
ing with this subject next year; and 
although they could not pledge them. 
selves to the details of the present Bill 
they endorsed its general principle so far 
as it carried out the views expressed in 
their Circular to the Railway Companies, 

Earn DE LA WARBR said, that after 
the statement of the noble Lord, and on 
the understanding that the Government 
would introduce a measure on the same 
principle next year, he would ask leave 
to withdraw the Bill. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ayn 
GORDON said, he did not understand 
the answer of the noble Lord opposite 
at all in the same manner as his noble 
Friend behind him. What he under- 
stood was that the Board of Trade dis- 
approved of many of the details in the 
measure, and undertook to consider the 
whole subject and see what could be 
done during another Session of Parlia- 
ment. His noble Friend, however, 
seemed to think that the Government 
undertook to introduce another Bill on 
the same principle. He (the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon) thought that that 
principle was a very wrong one, and 
that the Board of Trade should not un- 
dertake a responsibility which properly 
rested with the Railway Companies. He 
could not understand his noble Friend’s 
remarks as to uniformity of brakes, be- 
cause, while his noble Friend said it was 
impossible for trains with certain brakes 
to run on the lines of Companies which 
did not use them, yet the plan had been 
practised for many years, and therefore 
could not be impossible. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, the Board of 
Trade agreed with the principle of the 
Bill so far as it carried out the require- 
ments of the Board; but, in the remarks 
he had made, he did not mean to imply 
that the Government Bill would be 
framed on the lines of the Bill of the 
noble Earl. 


Motion and Bill (by leave of the 
House) withdrawn. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
DR. JORISSEN.—QUESTION. 
Tne Eart or LONGFORD said, that 
the answer to the Question of which he 
had given Notice had been, to some @x- 
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tent, anticipated by the public Press; 
but, as it was possible there might be 
further information, he would ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
thertheinformation contained in the tele- 

msof yesterday, as to Dr. Jorrissen’s 
dismissal from the post of Attorney Ge- 
neral to the Transvaal Government was 
true, or whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had any information or notification 
on this subject ? 

Tae Eart oF DERBY: I should be 
happy to give the noble Earl and your 
Lordships all the information in my 
power ; but, as a matter of fact, I know 
nothing on the subject of Mr. Jorrissen 
except what I see in Reuter’s telegrams. 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th July, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]— Seretr Commirrer — Report — 
Harbour Accommodation [No. 255]. 

SuppLy—considered in Committee—Resolutions 
[July 12] reported. 

Punic Birts—Second Reading—Electric Light- 
ing Provisional Orders (No. 10)* [249]; 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No.11)* 

250). 

ll — Report — Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) [7-265] 
[Twenty-first Night]; Statute of Frauds 
Amendment [204]. 

Report—Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 2) * (217]; Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) * [218]. 

Third Reading—Prison Service (Ireland) * [248], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Municipal Corporations (Borough 
Funds) * [159]; Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment * [161]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<2 0m — 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
VACCINATION IN WORKHOUSES— 
8ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
statement of Mr. Walter Dunlop, Medi- 
= Officer of Saint Pancras Workhouse, 

at— 


{Jury 13, 1883} 
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‘“‘The inmates numbered about 2,000. He 
had to see every person on admission and visit 
about 1,000 of them daily ; ”’ 


whether this gentleman is the same who 
asserted that he had vaccinated about 
1,500 mothers within a few hours after 
their delivery; whether such numerous 
and responsible duties can be performed 
with sufficient care by one man; and, 
whether he has yet expressed, or intends 
to express, his sanction of the vaccina- 
tion of women in workhouses within a 
few hours after their delivery ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board have communicated with Mr. 
Dunlop, the Medical Officer of the St. 
Pancras Workhouse, and he has in- 
formed them that at a recent inquest he 
stated that sometimes in winter the in- 
mates of the workhouse numbered nearly 
2,000; that he had to see every person 
admitted into the receiving wards, and 
that he was medically responsible for 
about 1,000 inmates—namely, those in 
the sick, infirm, insane, lying-in, and 
nursery wards; which wards, with the 
exception of the lying-in ward, were 
visited by him daily. Mr. Dunlop stated 
that he had vaccinated 1,500 mothers at 
early periods after confinement. He in- 
forms the Board that the usual time 
within which vaccination was performed 
was from the 7th to the 14th day after 
confinement. With regard to the duties 
of Mr. Dunlop, it is to be observed that 
the severer cases of sickness are not re- 
lieved in the workhouse, but are received 
into the infirmary belonging to the parish 
at Highgate, where there is accommo- 
dation for more than 500 cases. Although 
there may be 1,000 inmates in the work- 
house wards, which are visited by Mr. 
Dunlop, it is comparatively only a small 
proportion of this number that requires 
to be seen by him each day. The duties 
of the Medical Officer of the workhouse 
are, no doubt, arduous; but, having re- 
gard to the number and character of the 
cases visited by him, the Board at pre- 
sent possess no evidence that those duties 
are not performed with sufficient care. 
With respect to the Question as to whe- 
ther the Board approve the vaccination 
of women within a few hours after de- 
livery, a similar Question was answered 
on the 11th of last month, and the Board 
informed Mr. Dunlop of the effect of the 
reply given to that Question. 

Mr. HOPWOOD: What was the 


answer given ? 
2X2 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: My im- 
pression is, that the effect of the answer 
was that the Local Government Board 
would be glad to see the risk of vaccina- 
tion dissociated, as far as possible, from 
the necessary risk of confinement. 


Suez 


NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS (IRE- 
LAND)—SALARIES—LEGISLATION, 
Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

When he intends to bring in his pro- 

mised Bill on the subject of the Salaries 

of the Irish National Teachers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I must say that the 
Trish Government have carefully con- 
sidered the question, and have come to 
a conclusion as to what should be done. 
As far as I can gather, however, the 
opinion of hon. Members, the Bill which 
the Government proposed would not pass 
without opposition, which would effec- 
tually prevent its becoming law this 
Session. Having regard to this, and to 
the fact that the Government engage to 
meet the wishes of the House with re- 
gard to a measure of compulsory edu- 
cation in Ireland, which would naturally 
and properly be included in the same 


Bill as their proposals relating to school- 
masters, there is no choice but to post- 
pone dealing with the matter this Ses- 
sion. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PROVISIONAL 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
What course he intends to pursue in 
order to bring the question of the new 
provisional arrangement under the con- 
sideration of the House; and, whether 
he can say when it will be brought 
forward ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): Mr. Speaker, 
the course I propose to pursue is that 
which is usual in such cases—namely, to 
obtain authority in Committee of the 
Whole House for charging on the Con- 
solidated Fund a sum not exceeding the 
advance we have provisionally agreed 
to make to the Company. On that 
Vote the whole question must come be- 
fore the House. As to the second part 
of the Question, I can say nothing until 
we approach the conclusion of the Com- 
mittee stage on the two Agricultural 
Holdings Bills. 


{COMMONS} 
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Srrk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Whether he will give the reference ty 
the instruments under which it is held 
that the Suez Canal Company has an 
exclusive right to cut through the 
Isthmus ? 

Tne CHANCELLOR or rue EXOHR. 
QUER (Mr. Cuimpers): Sir, the In. 
struments are the concessions of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, dated at Cario, the 
30th November, 1854, and the 5th of 
January, 1856; the Convention of the 
22nd of February, 1866, reciting them, 
and confirming them with certain amend. 
ments which do not touch this point; 
and the Firman of the Sultan of the 
19th of March, 1866, ratifying that Con. 
vention. They are to be found at pages 
1, 4, 34, and 44 of Parliamentary Paper, 
Egypt, No. 6, c. 1,416, of 1876. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to give Notice that it is my inten- 
tion, when the proposition is made by 
the right hon. Gentleman, to divide and 
take the sense of the House against the 
proposals of the Government. I give 
this Notice subject in all humility to 
the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett). I donot think the time men- 
tioned by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for taking the Vote—namely, after 
the Committee on the two Agricultural 
Holdings Bills—will be very convenient, 
and I hope an earlier time will be given. 
As the matter is one of the greatest im- 
portance, and ought not to be left till 
the end of the Session, I shall renew the 
Question as to the time on Monday. 

Mr. GIBSON: Will the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer consider the expediency 
of printing and circulating the docu- 
ments relating to this question in a 
separate form ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): These docu- 
ments are very lengthy. They are in 
the Library at the disposal of hon. 
Members. However, I will consider 
whether they are worth reprinting. 

Mr. BOURKE: May I ask a Ques- 
tion of the Prime Minister, arising out 
of the answer given yesterday on the 
subject of the concession? The right 
hon. Gentleman will recollect that he 
said yesterday that it was not certain 
that the land which M. de Lesseps pos- 
sesses is sufficient to enable him to make 
this second Canal; and that being 80, 
and the land being the property of the 
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tian Government, it would beneces- 

sary for him not to acquire a new poli- 
tical concession—that is the point—but 
to acquire land from the Egyptian Go- 
yernment for the purpose. That, the 
right hon. Gentleman said, would be a 
roper and primary subject of any nego- 
tiation Which would be necessary for the 
construction of a second Canal. In the 
roliminary arrangement which was 
communicated to the House the day be- 
fore yesterday by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as having been come to be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Canal Company, I find it is stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government are to 
use their good offices to obtain the neces- 
sary concessions for the land required 
forthe new Canal and its approaches, 
for the Sweetwater Canal between Is- 
nailia and Port Said, and for the ex- 
tension of the term of the original con- 
cession for so many years as will makea 
term of 99 years from the date of the 
completion of the second Canal. I want 
to know whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
nent are still of opinion that no political 
concession is necessary, as the right 
hon. Gentleman mentioned yesterday, or 
whether it is the fact that this new Canal 
can be made and new rights be given 
over it without any political concession ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it appears 
tome to be rather a question of words 
than anything else. My impression 
yesterday was that the public believed, 
ora portion of the public believed, that 
any demands now to be made upon the 
Egyptian Government with regard to 
the privileges for the Canal Company 
would be analogous in their nature to 
the original demand, and my object was 
to dissipate that belief, which I think is 
erroneous. No doubt the word ‘‘con- 
cession”’ has been used in the written 
document, and I am not aware that I 
disavowed it yesterday; but I distin- 
guish, or I meant to distinguish, be- 
tween a concession, such as the original 
concession, and one like the present. 
The sale of more land to the Company 
might be called a concession ; the exten- 
sion of the term of years might, per- 
haps, still more properly be called a 
concession, the other being a transaction 
inthe nature of business; but it was 
distinctly different in our opinion from 
the nature of the concession originally 
ed, which involved political questions 

of high order and importance. 
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Mr. BOURKE: Are we to under- 
stand that the concession which Her 
Majesty’s Government has bound itself 
to use their good offices to obtain is to 
be confined entirely to the question of 
land, and that they contend that the 
new Canal may be used, and dues levied 
upon the Canal, without any further 
concession either from the Porte or the 
Khedive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As far as wo 
are acquainted with the matter I am 
not certain that the legal details have 
been thoroughly investigated. My be- 
lief is certainly to the effect the right 
hon. Gentleman has supposed, that no 
new concession will be required to levy 
dues on the new Canal; but that isa 
mere impression, by which I do not un- 
dertake to be absolutely bound. Un- 
doubtedly, I apprehend that the exten- 
sion of the term would be a political 
act, and there can be no right to levy 
dues beyond the term when the Canal 
will revert absolutely to the Egyptian 
Government. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will be in a position to tell 
us whether it is contemplated that the 
new Canal should have a separate en- 
trance and a separate exit from the pre- 
sent Canal, or whether it will be in the 
nature of a loop-line with the same 
entrance and exit, but giving an addi- 
tional line ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Whether there 
will be one or two entrances will be a 
question which will be discussed by the 
engineers, who are about to consider the 
whole of the professional questions in- 
volved. The works ultimately decided 
upon will require to be approved by our 
Directors. 

Mr. BOURKE: Has any arrange- 
ment been made for a new pier at Port 
Said, if there is to be a new entrance ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): No, I think 
not ; but that is an engineering question, 
which will have to be discussed carefully 
by the engineers. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
question of a separate entrance is not 
an engineering question merely, it is to 
a certain extent a political question. 
There is considerable difference between 
allowing a divergence from the Canal in 
the nature of a loop line, and a new 
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departure altogether from a new point 
of entrance. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Campers): The inten- 
tion is that the new Canal shall be as 
far as possible parallel to the present 


one. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: But 
how, if the engineers had not been con- 
sulted as to these matters, have the Go- 
vernment been able to fix upon the esti- 
mate of £8,000,000, as being the cost of 
the Canal? It must have been neces- 
sary to consult engineers as to the esti- 
mate. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or truzr EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): That really is 
a Question which hardly requires an 
answer. In all great works a provisional 
estimate has to be made. In this case 
we have provided that the sum to be 
lent shall not exceed £8,000,000. When 
we come to details, it may cost consi- 
derably less. [An Hon. Memser: Or 
more.| Itis impossible to go into these 
details now. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I hope I may be 
allowed to add my appeal to that of my 
hon. Friend, that the documents to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
may be printed. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I have already 
promised to look into the matter. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER: I wish 
to ask whether at the meeting held yes- 
terday of the Directors of the Suez Canal 
Company the proposals of the Govern- 
ment were accepted; and whether, that 
being so, the contract is not now com- 
plete? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): I have no in- 
formation on the subject of the meeting 
of the Company ; but, even if that had 
been so, if my hon. Friend will refer to 
the Papers I have laid on the Table he 
would see that that does not complete 
the contract, because the details have to 
be settled in concert with Her Majesty’s 
Government, and the approval of Parlia- 
ment will be necessary. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether M. de Lesseps has con- 
tracted to finish the new Canal for 
£8,000,000; and whether, supposing 
£8,000,000 is not sufficient, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be liable to 
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be called upon for any further contyj. 
bution to complete it, or would the Canal 
remain unfinished ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR orrne EXOGR. 
QUER (Mr. CurtpErs): I am afraid 
the hon. Member has not read the 
Papers, or he would have seen that it 
was expressly provided that Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government should not be called 
upon tocontribute more than £8,000,000, 
and that after that the Canal would 
have to be completed by the Com. 
pany with money raised in another 
way. 

Mr. W. FOWLER: I wish to give 
Notice that on the Motion for a grant of 
money to carry out the provisional 
Agreement with the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, I shall move that no arrangement 
for the grant of public money for the 
purpose of assisting the existing Suez 
Canal Company to complete a second 
Canal will be satisfactory to this House, 
unless due provision is thereby made 
for the protection of British shipping 
from excessive charges, and for a due 
representation of British interests on 
the governing body of the Canal Com- 


pany. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will inform the 
House, as to the Suez Canal, what 
are the total number of directors, and 
the number of English directors under 
the proposed arrangement; what are 
the total number of members on the 
Comité de Direction, and the number of 
English members ; and what are the 
total number of members on the Finance 
Commission, and the number of English 
members? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The total number of Directors is 24, of 
whom three are English. No change is 
proposed under the new arrangement. 
The Comité de Direction is at present 
composed of five members, and three 
extra members (membres adjoints), one 
of whom is English. Eventually this 
English Director is to fill a vacancy. 
There are nine members on the Finance 
Commission, and one extra member; 
one of the members is Sir John Stokes, 
and the extra member is Sir R 
Rivers Wilson. Under the proposed 
Agreement the English extra member 
is to become a member on the first 
vacancy. 
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MADAGASCAR—ACTION OF THE 
FRENCH—EXPULSION OF THE 
BRITISH CONSUL. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will communicate 
to the House the full text of the De- 
spatch from Zanzibar which described 
the death of Her Majesty’s Consul and 
the insult to the British flag at Tama- 
tave; and, whether it is intended to 
send more ships of war to defend British 
interests at Madagascar ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Nosuch despatch as that described by 
the hon. Member has been received. 
The information, as stated by the Prime 
Minister, was contained in a telegram 
from Colonel Miles, Acting Agent and 
Consul General at Zanzibar. It would 
be altogether premature to present Cor- 
respondence now in regard to an affair 
of so delicate a character while still 
pending. It is not the present inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
send more ships to Madagascar. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the despatch or telegram by 
which the information was conveyed 
was not originally sent from the com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s Ship Dryad, 
aud whether there was any other ship 
of war at present on the Madagascar 
coast besides the Dryad ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I gave full information to the House the 
other day as to the ships in these waters. 
They are the Dragon, the Dryad, anda 
third ship, which was sent there by the 
Admiralty. Whether these ships are 
actually at Tamatave I cannot say ; but 
I believe the Dragon and the Dryad are 
both off there at this moment. 


JAMAICA—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


Carrain PRICE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is the case that there is at the 
present moment no proper Governor of 
Jamaica, nor any Legislative Council, 
and that the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attorney General, and the Chief Justice 
are all absent from the island on leave ; 
and, if so, who is left to carry on the 
affairs of that colony? In putting the 
Question, he wished to state that it had 
Just come to his knowledge that the 
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Chief Justice had died since he left the 

Island. 
Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: General 


Gamble, the officer in command of the 
troops, has, since the recent departure 
of Sir Anthony Musgrave, administered 
the government of Jamaica. The As- 
sistant Colonial Secretary, Mr. Walker, 
who is one of the most competent officers 
in the Colonial Service, has been acting 
as Oolonial Secretary. The Attorney 
General is on his way back after leave 
of absence, and will almost immediately 
be at his post again; but meanwhile 
his place has been occupied by the 
Crown Solicitor, Mr. Constantine Burke. 
I regret exceedingly to have to say that 
the Chief Justice died a few days ago 
while in England on sick leave; but 
during his absence there are competent 
Judges in the Island. There is, there- 
fore, full and efficient provision for the 
carrying on of the affairs of the Colony, 
and it is not quite correct to say that 
there is no Legislative Council. After 
the resignation of the unofficial Mem- 
bers upon the Florence Vote, and pend- 
ing the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Finances of Jamaica, it was 
thought inexpedient to reconstitute it. 
But in the persons of the official Mem- 
bers there is a Council capable of acting 
if necessary, though it is not proposed 
to bring before it any business that is 
not urgent until its re-constitution has 
been considered. The Council at pre- 
sent consists of eight persons—nemely, 
the acting Governor, the acting Colonial 
Secretary, the Surveyor General, the 
acting Attorney General, the Collector 
General, the Chief Medical Officer, the 
Protector of Immigrants, and the In- 
spector of Schools. 

Captain PRICE asked whether any 
part of the expenses of the late Com- 
mission of Inquiry in Jamaica would be 
included in the Estimates; and whether 
Mr. Constantine Burke, who recently 
resigned his position on the Council, 
was the same that had been re-appointed, 
and was now acting Attorney General ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that no Vote for the expenses of 
the Inquiry at Jamaica would be taken 
in that House, as the charges of that 
Inquiry would be borne by the Colony. 
Mr. Constantine Burke, who had been 
appointed Crown Solicitor, was the same 
gentleman who had recently resigned his 
seat in the Legislative Council, 
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WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC— 
ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA— 
AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
in the further consideration which the 
Government propose to give to our 
policy in regard to New Guinea, full 
weight will be given to the danger which 
would arise from the state of feeling in 
our Australian Colonies in the event of 
occurrences in Australasia of the nature 
of those which have been reported from 
Madagascar ? , 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not sure 
that I quite understand the particular 
meaning which my hon. Friend attaches 
to this Question; but I shall answer 
it affirmatively, because, undoubtedly, it 
would be the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if any further questions 
should arise as to New Guinea, which 
is possible, to take into view before 
arriving at a decision all contingencies, 
whether political or economical, which 
would be likely to arise in consequence 
of any decision they might take. Iam 
not sure whether my hon. Friend is quite 
correct in speaking of ‘‘the further 
consideration which the Government 
propose to give.”’ I am not aware that 
we have made any announcement corre- 
sponding to that; but still, if commu- 
nications should be received from the 
Colonies, they would receive careful 
attention. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
asked when Papers would be presented 
on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that a series 
of Papers was in course of consideration ; 
but if it was desired to have the New 
Guinea despatch alone, he presumed 
there would be no difficulty in laying it 
on the Table. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY explained 
that the reason why the Papers had not 
yet been presented was because it was 
desired to include certain telegrams 
which had only just arrived in order to 
make the Papers complete. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, that as he 
had no desire to in any way impede Go- 
vernment Business, and as he wished to 
prevent the waste of time which would 
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of the House. 


arise from the discussion of the Motion 
which stood first on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for North. 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), he would not 
proceed with his Motion referring to 
Zululand; but, at the same time, he 
would express the hope that the Prime 
Minister would be able to give facilities 
for discussing the question in Committeg 
of Supply on the Vote for the Zuly 
Resident. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he would join in the request of his 
hon. Friend to the Prime Minister. The 
matter was one of considerable import- 
ance, and an opportunity should be 
given for the discussion of the question, 
He therefore hoped the Government 
would take the Vote for the Zulu Resi- 
dent in time for a proper discussion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that under 
the circumstances, in order to facilitate 
the Corrupt Practices Bill, he begged to 
give Notice also that he would withdraw 
his Motion for that night. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I certainly 
think, Sir, the demand for a discussion 
on the affairs of Zululand is a reason- 
able one; but hon. Gentlemen know the 
decision that we have announced, and I 
believe the main desire of the House is 
to dispose of the Corrupt Practices Bill 
and the Agricultural Tenants’ Compen- 
sation Bill inCommittee. When wesee 
our way at all, we will at once endea- 
vour to make the best arrangements we 
can for the despatch of Business, and 
announce them to the House. Unques- 
tionably it: would be right that we should, 
to the best of our ability, make arrange- 
ments for a discussion on the affairs of 
Zululand, on the Vote for the salary of 
the Resident. With regard to the post- 
ponement by the hon. Members for 
Northampton and North Yorkshire, 
whose Motions are on the Paper for to- 
night, it is quite plain that either of 
them must have occupied the available 
hours ; but those two Gentleman have, 
for the advantage of the general Busi- 
ness, consented to waive their positions. 
I hope I may appeal to the hon. and 
gallant Member for Devonport (Captain 
Price) and the hon. Member for Eye 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett), who had a sub- 
ordinate or posterior position, if I may 
so call it, not to prevent the House, by 
raising discussions on the subsequent 
Motions in their names, with respect to 
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what is evidently the universal desire— | not be parties to discussing the subject 
namely, to dedicate the whole of to-day, | until the Commission has made its Re- 
if necessary, to closing the proceedings | port. 

on the Corrupt Practices Bill. Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 

Carrain PRICE wished to say that | the Prime Minister whether it was not 
his position was altogether a different | a fact that Mr. Honey was foully mur- 
one from that of the hon. Member for | dered five months ago on the borders 
North Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay), as | of the Transvaal by Boers? [ Cries of 
the affairs of Jamaica were in an awk- | ‘‘ Order! ’’] 
ward position, and he would have no Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
other opportunity of saying anything on | is now raising debatable matter. 
the subject during the present Session.| Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
At all events, he hoped the House would | he was asking for information. 
allow him to occupy a short time—say| Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
up to the time when the House became only agreed to withdraw his Motion on 
full, about 10 o’clock. | the understanding that all the posterior 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT begged | Gentlemen would also withdraw ; and he 
to point out to the right hon. Gentleman | hoped the Leader of the Opposition 
that, by the withdrawal of the two other , would exercise his influence to induce 
Motions, his (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s) | his followers to withdraw. 
position was no longer a posterior one,| Oaprain PRICE said, he was quite 
but an anterior one. The question he | willing to make the same sacrifice as his 
had put upon the Paper was of very|hon. Friend (Mr. Guy Dawnay). He 
great importance. It referred to the | would withdraw if the Prime Minister 
insults to British subjects, which had | would give him another opportunity of 
been so often repeated under the pre- | bringing forward the subject. 
sent Administration, that he did not feel| Sirk WALTERB. BARTTELOT said, 
justified in withdrawing it altogether. | he would strongly appeal to the hon. 
He would, however, promise the Prime | Members to withdraw their Motions. 
Minister that he would not speak more! Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
than 15 minutes; and, as the Under! Prime Minister whether, if the hon. 
Secretary for the Colonies had often | Members would not give way, he would 
told the House he knew nothing about | not feel it necessary to have a Sitting 
the subject, the discussion would pro-|on Saturday? [Loud cries of ‘No, 
bably not take long. 'no!” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am bound to} Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
say, Sir, that, under those circumstances, | he would join in the appeal to his hon. 
it is quite impossible to hold the other | Friends to withdraw, and not to put 
two hon. Members, who have given way, | themselves in the position of fighting 
tothe pledges they have given. That against the general wish of the House, 
would be a most ungenerous act on my | which was that every effort might be 
part. I do not think that the hon. | made to finish the Corrupt Practices Bill 
Members opposite should take advan- | that night. 
tage of the sacrifice which other hon.| Caprarn PRICE said, that, after the 
Members have made, in order to bring | appeal from the Leader of the Opposi- 
forward Motions which, in my opinion, | tion, he would withdraw his Motion. 
are not of the least urgency, and which! Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
would not have had the slightest chance |in deference to the wish of the Leader 
of being reached if it had not been for! of the Opposition, though with great 
the sacrifices to which I have alluded. | reluctance, he would also withdraw his 
As for numerous insults to British sub- | Motion. 
jects, Tam amazed at the forbearance of} Mr. J. LOWTHER asked the Prime 
the hon. Member for Eye, who under- | Minister to afford him \some more con- 
takes to expose the whole of them in a | venient opportunity than upon the Irish 
speech of 15 minutes. As to Jamaica, | Tramways Bill to bring forward his Mo- 
Imay inform the hon. Member that as | tion as to a scheme for assisted emigra- 
4 Commission has been appointed to in- | tion from Ireland to Canada. 
quire into the state of things in that; Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that he 
Colony, Her Majesty’s Government could | did not think he was in a position to 
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enter upon this question now, but would 
communicate with the right hon Gentle- 
man. He might add, assuming that the 
Corrupt Practices Bill was disposed of 
that night, the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill would be the First Order of the 
Day on Tuesday. 

Mr. WARTON wished to call atten- 
tion to the fact that certain new Rules 
made by the Judges, now on the Table, 
contained very important alterations in 
the law of pleading practice. These 
Rules would come into force on the 24th 
October, unless the House annulled them. 
He wished to ask the Prime Minister 
whether these very important Rules were 
to be allowed to become law without the 
opportunity being given to the House to 
pass an opinion on them ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
he could not answer the Question with- 
out communication with the Attorney 
General. No Notice was given of the 
Question. He quite agreed that it was 
a Question that ought to be answered. 


Fgypt— 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I stated yesterday that I hoped to be 
able to-day to inform the House of the 
name of the gentleman whom it was 
proposed to despatch to Egypt in con- 
nection with the outbreak of cholera 
there. I am glad to be able to redeem 
that promise. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment having obtained the valuable ad- 
vice of Sir Joseph Fayrer, has offered 
the post which I described yesterday to 
Surgeon General William Hunter, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and Honorary Surgeon to Her Majesty. 
He is a gentleman of the greatest In- 
dian experience, and formerly served in 
the Bombay Presidency in the service 
of that Government, from which, how- 
ever, he has now retired. I am quite 
sure that the House will feel that Her 
Majesty’s Government have been fortu- 
nate in being able to secure the advice 
and assistance of a gentleman of his 
knowledge and experience. As I am 
speaking on this subject, I will ask the 
permission of the House to read the 
last telegram that has been received 
with regard to the number of deaths 
from cholera. It is dated the 12th of 
July, and is sent by Mr. Cookson from 
Alexandria. It states that the number 


Mr. Gladstone 
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of deaths at Damietta was 40, at Man. 
sourah 73, at Samannoud 11, and at 
Tantah three. There has been no po. 
turn of any deaths at the other places 
and that is decidedly favourable. I also 
wish to read two telegrams from §jy 
Edward Malet to Earl Granville, jp 
order to remove a painful impression 
which has prevailed in consequence of 
some information which appeared a few 
days ago in certain telegrams in the 
daily Press. The first impression which 
I wish to remove is as to the accusation 
which appeared in the daily Press, not 
of this country, but of foreign countries, 
that the outbreak was caused distinctly 
by infection through the arrival at Da- 
mietta of a person from British India, 
who had been allowed to enter in con- 
sequence of the mistaken views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
quarantine. Sir Edward Malet tele. 
graphed on the 11th of July in these 
terms— 

“ Cairo, July 11, 1883, 11.25 a.m.—Following 
from Main, Consular Agent, Damietta, with re- 
ference to alleged importation of cholera from 
Bombay by Muhammed Halifa :—‘ Muhammed 
Halifa, for some years inhabitant Port Said, 
shipped as fireman on board steamer Timor; 
made voyage to Bombay, returning 18th ult., 
all on board in perfect health. Obtained dis. 
charge at Port Said, and commenced course of 
drunkenness and excess. This continued four 
days, when he was imprisoned by Governor of 
Port Said, and finally exiled by that official on 
23rd ult., and arrived at Damietta on 24th, 
when he recommenced same course of excess, 
and was imprisoned on 25th. He is now at 
liberty, and apparently in perfect health.” 


Sir Edward Malet goes on to say— 


“ This disposes of theory, as epidemic broke 
out at Damietta on the 22nd.” 


That statement may be taken as con- 
clusive on the point. The next telegram 
from Sir Edward Malet to Earl Gran- 
ville relates to the condition of things 
at Mansourah, and says— 


‘“‘ With reference to affairs at Mansourah, 
President of the Board of Health informs me 
that the Governor of that place has not re- 
signed ; that he declares there to be sufficient 
food; and that he had punished vendors who 
had taken advantages of circumstances to sell 
food at an advanced rate. Orders had been 
given by the Minister of the Interior and Gene- 
ral Baker to those under them to facilitate the 
passage of doctors, provisions, and medicines to 
all places attacked. ‘The President adds that, 
when passenger traflic was interrupted with 
infected places, a special service was organized 
by the Railway Administration for Government 
use,” 
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EGYPT—LAW AND JUSTICE—TRIAL OF 
AHMED BEY KHANDEEL. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther he had received any information of 
a protest made by the counsel of Khan- 
deel against the sentence which had 
been inflicted upon him by Court Mar- 
tial at Alexandria, and whether the 
Government would endeavour to re- 
strain the departure of Khandeel until 
tho matter had been considered ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I stated yesterday, in reply to a very 
similar Question, that the Report of 
Major Macdonald had not been re- 
ceived; but I read a telegram from 
him to the effect that the trial, and, 
he believed, the sentence were perfectly 
fair, and, under these circumstances, it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to interfere. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ten — 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B111 7.] 

(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 


[Progress 12th July. | 
| TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. FINDLATER said, he rose to 
propose the second reading of a clause, 
the object of which was to provide for a 
prompt and inexpensive manner of set- 
tling disputed accounts relating to elec- 
tions without proceedings in a Court of 
Law. It was customary in Ireland for 
the Courts of Law to refer matters of 
this kind to the Masters, who adjudi- 
cated upon the case in Chambers with 
the parties before them. It might be 
urged that it would be impossible for 
the Master or any other official to settle 
disputed rates of charge; but no diffi- 
culty arose in practice. For instance, 
with respect to printing and newspaper 
accounts, both the Landed Estates Court 
andthe Bankruptcy Court settled scales of 
charge which were acquiesced in by news- 
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out Ireland and acted on; and a provision 
was made in the Bankruptcy Act of 1857 
that the fees of all brokers, agents, and 
such persons, should be taxed and ascer- 
tained by taxing officers. He believed 
he had made it clear that the difficulty 
of carrying out his proposal would not 
be very great, and that the system which 
he advocated had worked well, and 
proved conclusively that the amounts 
due to persons in respect of election 
accounts could be ascertained in a satis- 
factory manner by the same means. He 
thought it a hardship that a candidate 
who found himself charged with items 
that he believed to be unfair, and not in 
accordance with custom, should only be 
able to find out the truth of the matter 
by means of trying out an action at law ; 
besides, if he made a mistake in his cal- 
culations, and lodged in Court even 30s. 
less than the amount awarded by the 
jury, he would find himself saddled with 
all the costs of the action. He, therefore, 
proposed that as soon as the account 
which the candidate believed to contain 
exorbitant items was furnished, a notice 
should be served on the claimant re- 
quiring him to submit the account to a 
Master of one of the Courts of Common 
Law for the purpose of ascertaining the 
correct amount payable to him. Imme- 
diately on receipt of the notice either 
party might proceed before the Master ; 
and no other proceedings were to be 
taken before he had adjudicated upon 
the account, and no further sum than 
that ascertained by him could be re- 
covered. He thought, now that a maxi- 
mum amount had been fixed for the ex- 
penses of a candidate’s election, that it 
was most desirable that the candidate 
should get the best value for his money, 
and that one creditor should not be 
allowed to exhaust the greater part of 
that maximum by charging exorbitant 
fees. He would not detain the Com- 
mittee further than to express a hope 
that the Committee would see the de- 
sirability of candidates knowing the 
amounts they had to pay, without being 
obliged to involve themselves in expen- 
sive litigation. He begged to move the 
clause which stood in his name. 


New Clause :— 


(Taxation of accounts claimed from 
candidates.) 
“That in case the items, or any of them, of 





paper proprietors and printers through- 


any account furnished to the election agent 


[ Twenty-first Night. } 
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shall be disputed by or on behalf of the candi- 
date as exorbitant or unfair, and not in accord- 
ance with the ordinary rates of charge for the 
matters comprised in such account, it shall be 
lawful for the candidate to require the person 
claiming to be paid the amount of such account 
by notice in writing delivered to him personally, 
or left at his last known place of abode, to sub- 
mit the same for taxation or ascertainment to 
the Master of any of the superior Courts of 
Common Law, and immediately after the service 
or receipt of such notice it shall be lawful for 
either the candidate or person claiming such 
account to take out a summons before said 
Master to tax and ascertain the fair and just 
amount which should be paid in respect of the 
charges contained in such account, and on the 
hearing of said summons the said Master shall 
tax and ascertain the proper sum payable on 
foot of such account, and the decision of the 
said Master shall be binding and conclusive on 
the parties, and no sum shall be payable in re- 
spect of the charges contained in said account 
beyond the amount so ascertained: Provided 
always, That after the service of the notice, 
and until the ascertainment of the amount of 
said account in manner aforesaid, no action shall 
be brought on foot thereof,’’—(1/r. Findlater,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Committee had 
already determined this matter in Clause 
28, Sub-section 7, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he must adhere to the deci- 
sion arrived at. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was sorry the 
Attorney General did not see his way to 
consider the clause of the hon. Member 
for Monaghan. He did not see any 
analogy between what had been done in 
the earlier part of the Bill referred to 
by the Attorney General and the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member. Clause 23 
merely said that certain things should 
constitute a separate claim, and be 
treated accordingly. But the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite wished to deal with cases 
where the agent, the candidate, or other 
persons might have no dispute whatever 
as to the work done—-cases, for instance, 
in which the candidate would say, ‘‘I 
admit your retainer, and I admit the 
work was done; I only dispute your 
price.” The hon. Gentleman asked that | 
in cases of that kind the candidate might | 
have a summary remedy, by bringing | 
the matter cheaply and expeditiously 
before a Master of one of the Superior | 
Courts, who would settle it in about 10! 
minutes. Everyone knew that there was 
a special tariff at election times as’ 
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against the candidate, and he said that 
if the Committee shut their eyes to that 
fact they would pass by a most fruitfy] 
source of extravagance. ‘The clause of 
the hon. Member provided a summar 

means of adjudicating upon and fixing 
election charges ; and that clause, as jt 
appeared to him, was refused without 
any reason whatever. Under those cir. 
cumstances, it was, of course, idle for 
the hon. Member to go to a Division, 
He would have been glad if the Attor. 
ney General had seen his way to agree 
to the second reading of the clause ; and, 
in that case, he would himself hayo 
suggested some verbal changes which 
he believed would have made it less open 
to criticism. They should bear in mind 
that there were two rates of charges at 
election times, and that the very minute 
a man became a candidate he had to 
pay 20s. for what at other times he 
would only pay 10s. He thought it 
would be a wise thing, under the cir- 
cumstances, for his hon. Friend to con- 
sider whether he could not re-draft the 
clause, after referring to the debate that 
occurred on Clause 23, and bring it up 
again on Report in a form that might 
commend itself to the judgment of the 
Attorney General. 

Tuzt ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) pointed out that in the 
discussion on Clause 23 it was said that 
if the tribunal named in the clause was 
to determine the matter in dispute at 
the option of the creditor or the debtor, 
the other party would have to go to the 
English or the Irish Metropolis. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he had men- 
tioned already that in the Landed Es- 
tates Court only a certain price was al- 
lowed for work done; for instance, a 
price was fixed for a certain number of 
words in a line of print, and advertise- 
ments were taken by all the newspapers 
in Ireland at this rate of charge. The 
question of disputed liability on contract 
did not arise on his clause; that could 
be tried in the ordinary way in a Court 
of Law. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
the proposal to fix the charges was 
totally unworkable. How, for instance, 
could they fix in the Schedule the charge 
to be made for an advertisement in Zhe 
Times? The advertisement would pro- 
bably not be accepted at the price. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he agreed with 
what the Attorney General had said as 
to the difficulty of making the parties 
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take their case before the Taxing Master , to a moderate amount. 
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He trusted the 


in Dublin or London; nevertheless, he | Attorney General would be able to give 


considered there was great weight in 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Monoghan (Mr. Findlater). He sug- 
gested that the Registrars of the County 
Courts in England and Ireland would 
constitute good tribunals for settling 
those disputed accounts. These Regis- 
trars were in the habit of hearing the 
yalue of different articles supplied in 
their districts, and settling the amount 
of costs arising out of questions of this 
kind. Another reason in favour of this 
suggestion was that it would obviate 
the difficulty pointed out by the Attor- 
ney General, that the parties would have 
to go before a Master either in London 
or Dublin. He believed the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member, if it were al- 
tered in the manner he suggested, would 
afford a means of deciding the charges 
in question in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he held in 
hishand a Schedule in use in the Landed 
Estates Court, which set out the prices 
of the different kinds of work done. 

Sr THOMAS M‘CLURE said, it 
was desirable that there should be some 
easy way of settling these charges. He 
trusted the Attorney General would re- 
consider the clause, with a view to put- 
ting the settlement of disputed charges 
on a simple basis. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Findlater) would introduce a clause that 
would fix the maximum charge for 
printing, because within his own ex- 


perience the cost of that work had gone | 


up three-fold of late years. He did not 
know whether hon. Members opposite, 
whilst cutting down all other expenses, 
wished to continue the system of bland- 
ishment by means of the newspapers ; 
he certainly did not concur in such a 
policy, although, of course, it was ne- 
cessary that there should be an inser- 
tion in the newspapers that such a 
man was a candidate for election. But 
while the cost of business advertise- 
ments was perfectly well understood, 
that was not the case with electioneering 
advertisements, which, in the matter of 
price, were open to abuse. He did not, 
of course, complain of reasonable charges 
on the part of newspaper proprietors, 
who ran great risks, and must indem- 
nify themselves proportionately ; but his 
wish was to limit the total charge for ad- 
Vertisements, in connection with elections, 





| 
| 





some assurance that he would, in this 
matter, endeavour to meet the wishes 
of the hon. Member for Monaghan. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, he would 
ask leave to withdraw the clause for the 
purpose of bringing it forward again on 
Report. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coronet NOLAN said, he had to pro- 
pose a very important clause. They had 
been occupied for a long time in regu- 
lating the expenses at elections, and he 
thought they had, in some cases, suc- 
ceeded in reducing them to a very low 
point. Hon. Members were aware that 
the costs in connection with Election Pe- 
titions were in a much more unsatisfac- 
tory state than the costs of elections, 
notwithstanding the proposals that had 
been made to regulate them. Now, he 
thought it would be following the prin- 
ciple of the Bill if a maximum were es- 
tablished for Petition costs ; and, accord- 


ingly, he proposed that the costs given 


against the sitting Member, or against 
the Petitioner in any Election Petition, 
should not exceed twice the maximum of 
the election expenses allowed under the 
Bill. He believed that if the Committee 
saw fit to adopt that proposal, it would 
effect a very considerable reduction of 
the cost of Election Petitions. He 
begged to move tke clause which stood 
in his name. 


New Clause :— 

(Maximum of costs in petitions.) 

“The costs given against the sitting Member 
or against the petitioner in any election petition 
shall in no case exceed twice the maximum 
allowed under this Act as the maximum for the 
election expenses of the constituency to which 
the petition relates,”—( Colonel Nolan,) 


— brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the trial of an 
Election Petition, as a rule, lasted many 
days, during which time counsel would 
have to be paid for every day. Under 
those circumstances it would be im- 
possible to keep the costs down, and the 
effect of the clause would be that the 
balance over the amount allowed would 
have to be paid by the candidate him- 
self. 1t was impossible to apply the 


[Twenty-first Night. ] 
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arbitrary rule proposed by the hon. and were given in his favour, yet he was 
gallant Member, because there was no | £4,000 out of pocket. Now, if there 
connection between the costs of an) were a maximum beyond which the 
Election Petition and the expenses of | parties could not go they would have to 
an election. Under the circumstances, | minimize their expenses; they would 
he could not accept the clause. ‘say to themselves—‘‘ We will get the 
Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he! best counsel we can, but only call those 
would suggest that the difficulty would | witnessed who are important.” It was 
be met by omitting the words ‘or | perfectly monstrous that a man should 
against the petitioner,” which would be liable to be mulcted in these enor. 
simply limit the costs against the sitting | mous sums of money. If there was a 
Member. ) Maximum, that maximum would not be 
Mr. MACFARLANE said, he thought , exceeded, because the parties to a Peti- 
it was a pity not to accept this clause. | tion would call all their best and im. 
The Attorney General said, if counsel , portant witnesses, and not put the frivo. 
were present every day, the expense | lous witnesses in the box. He trusted 
of thousands of pounds could not be | his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem. 
avoided. The object of the hon. and! ber for Galway (Colonel Nolan) would 
gallant Member for Galway was not to | go to a Division. 
fix an amount for the costs of a Peti- , 
tion, but to fix a maximum beyond which Question put. ! 
they could not go. The Committee divided :—Ayes 42; 
Mr. DALY said, the clause had this | Noes 150: Majority 108.—(Div. List, 
advantage, that it would enable a man | No. 199.) 
to petition against an election at a rea-| yy. STANLEY LEIGHTON said 
sonable expense. If the clause were not |}, sose to move the following new 
adopted, the sitting Member might be | Gauge :— 


able to prevent his opponent obtaining | ~ 7 

his right. He thought it a most valu- (Churches not to be used for election purposes.) 

able proposal on the part of the hon.| _, “The use, for the purpose of promoting the 
election of a candidate in any election, of any 


and gallant Member. enna Get a-ai : 
E y chapel certified as a place of 
Coronet NOLAN said, the Attorney meeting for religious worship in England or 


General stated that a man must engage | Ireland, shall be an illegal practice under this 
the best counsel to defend his honour. {| Act.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir| He brought up this clause at the re- 
Heyry James): I said you may en-| quest of the Attorney General. [The 
gage any counsel you like, but that if| Arrorney Genera: No, no!] Per- 
you engage him, you must pay him. haps he should say he had postponed 

Coronet NOLAN said, that was suffi- | dividing upon the point in Committee 
ciently near for his argument. If a/| at the Attorney General’s request; and 
man engaged the best counsel, he under- | he hoped it would receive not only the 
stood the Attorney General to say that | approval of Her Majesty’s Government, 
his honour would be pretty safe; but| but the general approval of the Com- 
that otherwise it would not be so. He| mittee. He need hardly say that he 
(Colonel Nolan) thought that the purse | moved the clause in the interest of all 
of the candidate was much more in | the religious denominations in England; 
danger than his honour. But the effect | and he hoped that when he had ad- 
of a maximum would be that the Judges | vanced his arguments his hon. Friend 
would make the Petitions cheap. the Member for Merthyr Tydvil (Mr. 

Mr. MONTAGU SCOTT said, he had | Richard) would be one of his most 
little doubt that every Member returned | strenuous supporters. The object of the 
to the next Parliament would have to | clause was to protect the sacred build- 
defend himself against a Petition. He | ings of England from the impropriety 
had no doubt the Attorney General de- | and irreverence, he might almost say 
sired to make elections cheaper; and, | the immorality, which was unhappily 
therefore, he presumed he would be|almost always associated with elec- 
willing to say that a candidate should | tioneering. Not long ago a candidate 
be able to take his seat in that House | addressed from the pulpit of one of 
without being ruined. A Friend of his | these sacred buildings a large audience 
at present in the House, who was a Peti- | in a very racy speech, and immediately 
tioner, gained the suit, the costs, £18,000, | afterwards he, in the pulpit, lighted his 


The Attorney General 
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cigar, and his electioneering congrega- 
tion followed suit. Amidst the fumes 
of tobacco, a number of very highly- 
coloured, violent, and strongly-flavoured 
speeches were delivered. Within a few 
hours that same building was used for 
the most sacred offices of religion. 
[“Where?”’) He maintained that this 
was ascandal. [‘‘ Where?”] Oh, he 
was not going to bring any personal or 
local matter into the consideration of 
this question. It was far too grave and 
serious. To save our religious buildings 
from such desecrations, he moved this 
clause. At election times even the best 
of them were a little uncharitable. If 
they must speak evil of their neighbours, 
would it not be better to avoid doing so 
in buildings dedicated to good will and 
kindliness towards men? In this Bill 
they had attempted to strike a blow at 
spiritual influence ; and he appealed to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General whether, if they opened 
the doors of churches and chapels for 
electioneering meetings, and for use as 
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used for purposes wholly alien to the 
purpose for which they were originally 
built, and for purposes which must be 
objectionable to a great number of per- 
sons. Then, again, the 18 & 19 Vict. 
e. 81, provided— 


| ‘* Whereas it is expedient that all Places of 
Religious Worship, not being Churches or 
Chapels of the Established Church, should, if 
the congregation should desire, but not other- 
wise, be certified to the said Registrar General.” 


Those buildings had been willingly 
placed by the congregations under the 
yoke of the State. They had been 
placed under State protection ; and, what 
was more, the actual ownership in them, 
in almost every case, was vested in the 
official trustee of charity lands — that 
was to say, in a State - paid officer. 
Surely buildings of that class ought not 
to be used in a way which must be alien 
and objectionable to one or other of the 
Parties in the State. The registration 
and certification brought with them other 
| great privileges—forinstance, bythe 10th 





committee rooms, they would not be, at | section of 17 Vict., the places in question 
the same time, opening the door for the | were exempted from the provisions of 
exercising of spiritual influence in its; the Charitable Trusts Act. They were 
very worst form? This clause covered | made by the certification and registra- 
the case not only of the consecrated | tion places for the solemnization of mar- 
buildings of the Church of England, | riages ; they were used for the purpose 
but it covered the case of established | of exhibiting public notices, and regis- 
places of public worship belonging to | ters of births, deaths, and marriages at 
other denominations. He used the word | those places were kept at Somerset 
“established,” because the buildings to | House by the State. The Acts of Par- 
which his clause related were those | liament he had cited placed the build- 
which were certified and registered by | ings he referred to in a very different 
the State. ‘The certification and regis- | category from those buildings which 
tration brought with them great privi-| were used only for private religious 
leges, exemptions, and protection. It} worship; and therefore it would be quite 
took them out of the category of private | inapplicable, in their case, to maintain 
buildings. These buildings had been | the doubtful doctrine that a man might 
privileged in consideration of one thing, |do what he liked with his own. This 
and that was that they should be used | clause would not extend to Scotland. 





for religious worship, and for that alone. 
For instance, by the 3 & 4 Will. IV. 
¢. 30, it was provided that a meeting 
house used for the purpose of religious 
worship should be exempted from the 
payment of rates. That meant that every 
ratepayer in the district paid so much | 
more money in order that these build- 
ings might be free. Thus they were 
supported, to a certain extent, out of 





the public funds. They were sup- 
ported in this way for one reason, and 


that was that they should be retained | 


exclusively for public worship. If the | 
Committee refused to pass this clause, | 
they would allow the buildings to be | 


The Scotch had peculiar ideas; and, 
therefore, he had thought it better not 
to include Scotland in the provisions 
of his clause. He asked the Attorney 
General to assent to his clause on three 
grounds—the first was the protection of 
places for religious worship from irre- 
verence ; the next was to carry out the 
principle of controlling and preventing 
and extinguishing spiritual influence ; 


‘and the third was that the places which 


were certified by the State for one pur- 
pose, and which were exempted from 
rates on condition that they were used 
for that purpose, should not be used for 
a totally different purpose. 


| Zwenty-first Night.] 
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New Clause (Churches not to be used 
for election purposes,) — (J/r. Stanley 


Leighton,) brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Parliameniary Elections 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would remind 
the Committee that they had had the 
pleasure of hearing the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) once 
before, as he had used the self-same ar- 
guments on the clauses referring to com- 
mittee rooms. The hon. Gentleman had 
said he had taken that course at his (the 
Attorney General’s) request ; but there 
could not possibly be a greater mistake. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
what he had stated was that he hoped 
to have the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s approval. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) had also stated 
that he did not mean to include Scotland 
in the provisions of the clause. He (the 
Attorney General) presumed that that 
was in obedience to the speech of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for South Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander), 
who, rising from his (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton’s) side of the House, had said 
he could not see the slightest harm in 
meetings being held in places of worship 
as was the case in Scotland. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Scotch had no other 
places of meeting, and it was found that 
there was not the slightest injury done 
by their assembling in such places. He 
(the Attorney General) could not see 
why, if it was not a desecration in Scot- 
land, it should be a desecration in Eng- 
land. | An hon. Memzer: Or in Wales. | 
It was impossible for the Committee to 
tell a clergyman what he should say to 
his congregation. For instance, hon. 
Members opposite would not for a 
moment contend that a clergyman at 
Northampton should be prevented from 
denouncing, if he chose, Mr. Bradlaugh. 
He did not consider that they ought to 
interfere with the right of religious 
bodies to conduct their places of worship 
as they thought fit; and, considering 
that they had discussed the matter be- 
fore, and that they had a very hard day’s 
work before them, he respectfully asked 
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the Committee to come to a speedy de. 
termination upon this point. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he did not inteng 
to speak at any length upon the ques. 
tion; but, as he did not take part in the 
discussion on a somewhat similar Amend. 
ment which his hon. Friend the Men. 
ber for North Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) had moved some days ago, he 
might be permitted to make a few rp. 
marks. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man had not answered one point that 
had been made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Shropshire— 
namely, that the buildings referred to 
were relieved from the payment of rates 
on the ground that they were to be ex. 
clusively used for religious purposes, 
He should like to know whether the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General would hold that an election 
meeting was so exclusively a religious 
purpose as to entitle the place in ques- 
tion to exemption from public rates? 
He should be glad to know whether, in 
the event of any overseer attempting to 
rate a Dissenting chapel used for the 
purpose of a political meeting, it would 
be held by any legal authority that a 
political meeting was a religious meet- 
ing? A meeting might have been held 
in a chapel at Northampton for the pro- 
motion of the election of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Would that be held to be so exclusively 
a religious purpose as to exempt the 
building from any contribution to the 
public burdens? Reference had been 
made to the case of Wales. Now, he 
and the Attorney General might be al- 
lowed to differ on the question as to the 
use of chapels in Wales for political 
purposes. As a matter of fact, the 
chapels of Wales were so used for the 
exclusive purposes of one political Party. 
Some little time ago a Dissenting chapel 
was built on land immediately adjoining 
some property of his (Mr. Raikes’) 
own; andhe was asked whether he would 
lease to the trustees an adjoining piece 
of land, on which to build a Sunday 
school and mission room in _ connet 
tion with the chapel? He said at onee 
that he should be extremely happy t 
let them have the land at almost abso- 
lutely no rent—at a peppercorn rent—if 
they would undertake that they wouldnot 
use the room for political purposes; al 
the negotiation immediately fell through. 
This was only another illustration of 
the use which so-called places of rel 
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gious worship were put to in Wales. He 


hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. Stanley | f 


Leighton) would take the sense of the 
Committee on the matter; because, at 
the present time, there was certainly a 
strong feeling which prevented members 
of the Church of England from devoting 
their churches to political purposes. [ Mr. 
Dopps: Oh, oh a He did not believe 
that the hon. Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds) would find any clergyman 
of the Church of England in his own 
borough ready to open his church for 
any political meeting. The feeling of 
the members of the Church of England 
was very strongly opposed to the use of 
their churches for such purposes; and 
he had very great doubt as to whether 
it would be a legal use so to appropriate 
those churches. It was, therefore, ex- 
tremely unfair that other religious 
bodies should be allowed exclusively, as 
they pleased, to turn their buildings, 
which enjoyed exemptions on account of 
their religious character, into committee 
rooms or meeting houses in support of 
any particular candidate. This clause 
would certainly tend to remedy what 
was an admitted injustice, and to pro- 
mote considerably the freedom of elec- 
tions from undue influence. 

Mr. WARTON said, they were all 
very much obliged to the Attorney 
General for the lead he had given them 
in going through the clauses of that 
Bill. He did not think, however, that 
they were equally obliged to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman when he spoke 
of the hard day’s work that was in front 
of them, and hinted to the obedient ma- 
jority behind him that discussion on 
this subject was to be suppressed. There 
was good reason why the Liberal Party 
should want to suppress certain subjects 
in that discussion. There was a great 
difference between the Liberal Party 
and the Tory Party on that question. 
The Tory Party preferred religion to 
politics, and to reverence its houses of 
God; but the Liberal Party preferred 
politics to religion, and to desecrate its 
religious places. Every church in Wales 
was turned into an election meeting 
house. The Church of England, on the 
contrary, held aloof from all political 
Parties. It did not attach itself to one 
Party or the other. On the other hand, 
the Liberal Party always boasted that 
the Nonconformists were its back- 
bone; and no doubt it was on that ac- 
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count that the Government looked with 
avour upon the use of Dissenting 
chapels in Wales for political purposes. 
As a matter of fact, in Wales a spiritual 
despotism prevailed to an extent that was 
utterly unknown in the Church of Eng- 
land, or even in the Church of Rome. 
He knew that men had actually with- 
drawn their names from a committee 
because they had been threatened with 
damnation by the wretched Welsh mi- 
nisters if they allowed their names to 
remain on the committee list. He (Mr. 
Warton) hoped the point so ably stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes) would be taken advantage 
of some time or other. He hoped that 
the Excise would awake to the import- 
ance of settling this great question in 
Wales, and that the so-called places 
of religious worship in the Principality 
would be rated as they deserved. The 
Welsh people had little regard for the 
sacredness of their chapels, and he was 
inclined to remind them of what the 
highest authority had said— 

‘My house shall be called of all nations the 
house of prayer; but yo have made it a den of 
thieves.” 

Mr. RICHARD said, he differed en- 
tirely from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bridport who had 
just addressed the Committee. He con- 
sidered that politics were not so impure 
and unclean as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to imagine; indeed, 
he (Mr. Richard) thought it would be 
better for many of them if they made 
politics a part of their religion. He 
did not consider that to hold political 
meetings in a place dedicated to public 
worship was any desecration of such a 
building at all. Some hon. Gentlemen 
who had addressed the Committee had 
been kind enough to take the chapels 
of Wales under their guardianship ; but 
if Wales had not sent to the House of 
Commons such a large preponderance 
of Liberal Members they would not 
have heard so much of this question. 
He doubted whether hon. Gentlemen 
who railed so much against the. state of 
things in Wales had ever attended a 
Welsh chapel on the occasion of the 
holding of a political meeting, because 
it was evident they did not understand 
the manner in which meetings in these 
places were conducted. He (Mr. Richard) 
had attended many of these meetings, 
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and, even in the midst of the excitement 
of a contested election, he had never 
seen anything that was not perfectly 
orderly and discreet, or anything that 
would throw discredit upon any place. 
He hoped the Government would not 
listen to this proposal. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 60; 
Noes 155: Majority 95.— (Div. List, 
No. 200.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, that in the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) he would move the 
clause which stood in his right hon. 
Friend’s name—namely— 


(Charges of returning officers.) 


‘“‘The maximum charge to be made by the 
returning officer for constructing a polling 
station, with its fittings and compartments, in 
England shall be five guineas, in the place of 
seven guineas named in ‘ The Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 1875,’ Sche- 
dule 1, Part 1 and Part 2.” 


This was a very short clause, and hon. 
Members would see at a glance what 
it meant. It was obvious that it was 
very desirable to diminish Returning 
Officers’ expenses, if it could be fairly 
done. The expenses of constructing 
polling stations were found in every 
election; and, therefore, it was proper 
to examine the matter with some care. 
The subject was discussed by a Com- 
mittee in 1875, and the greater part of 
the evidence was to the effect that five 
guineas was an ample sum to give toa 
Returning Officer for the construction 
of a polling station, and it was only on 
the casting vote of the Chairman that 
the sum was enlarged to seven guineas. 
He (Mr. Gibson) was informed that 
subsequent experience and examination 
had gone to show that five guineas 
would be ample to give to a Returning 
Officer. 


New Clause (Charge of returning 
officers,) — (Mr. Gibson,)— brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he shared in the 
views of his right hon. and learned 
Friend, and was anxious to do every- 
thing he could to lessen the election ex- 
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penses; but he was afraid that it was 
absolutely impossible to make the re. 
duction which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed. All Returning 
Officers agreed that it was exceedingly 
difficult to carry out the present scale, 
which was quite low enough; and he 
would mention an instance in which the 
expenses incurred by the Returning 
Officer had been considerably more, and 
were afterwards paid by the candidates, 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was sorry 
that the Attorney General could not 
accept this Amendment of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said he had had 
communication with the Returning Offi- 
cers, who said that the limit was not 
too high; but his (Mr. Rylands’s) ex- 
perience led him to the belief that if 
they put a lower limit the work would 
be still done. Unfortunately, the candi- 
dates were not able to check the matter 
themselves when the time came for pay- 
ing the expenses of the Returning Off- 
cer. The Attorney General would be 
aware that candidates were often em- 
barrassed by various considerations, and 
that they were unable to take measures 
for the protection of their own interests. 
They found themselves bound to sub- 
mit. Personally, he had had two dis- 
tinct experiences. His first experience 
of the Returning Officers’ charges was 
in the borough of Warrington, and was 
of such an extraordinary character that 
his hon. Opponent (Sir Gilbert Greenall) 
and himself were driven to take the un- 
usual course of saying that they would 
strike £100 off the bill, and they suc- 
ceeded in getting it reduced by that 
sum. But in the borough of Burnley, 
which he now represented, the Return- 
ing Officer’s charges were of a most 
moderate description. Everything was 
managed, not only in an economical, 
but in a most efficient manner. It would 
thus be seen that there was a very great 
difference in the way in which Return- 
ing Officers acted in regard to election 
expenses. It was a sort of local ex- 
penditure, which did not come out of the 
pocket of the Returning Officer’; and, 
therefore, some gentlemen were very 
careless indeed as to the arrangements 
they made for taking the poll, and in 
providing the other requirements con- 
nected with an election. He had no 
doubt that if the expenditure was 
charged upon the rates, instead of being 
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borne by the candidates, the cost of the 
olling stations and the other arrange- 
ments would be very much less; and if 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
went to a Division he should certainly 
support him. He was of opinion that 
great advantage would result from limit- 
ing the expenditure. The Returning 
Officers would then cut their coats ac- 
cording to their cloth, and would have 
very little difficulty in keeping the ex- 
penditure within the limit specified in 
the Act. 

Sr MICHAEL HIOKS - BEACH 
said, he very much doubted whether, if 
these expenses were charged upon the 
rates, the Returning Officer would cut 
them down, because the Returning 
Officer would be in no degree respon- 
sible to the ratepayers, and when autho- 
rities were not responsible to the rate- 
payers he suspected they would be quite 
as ready to make the ratepayers pay as 
anybody else. What he would venture 
to suggest was this. The Attorney Ge- 
neral said that the present maximum of 
7 guineas was by no means too high in 
some cases; but there were cases in 
which the polling station was held in a 


schoolroom, where a sum of 7 guineas 
would, by no means, be required. Might 
not the hon. and learned Gentleman 
meet the matter by enacting the maxi- 
mum average charge should bed guineas, 
so that if there were 10 polling stations 
a total sum should be allowed of 50 


guineas. But when the amount came 
to be paid it would be found that while 
one polling station cost 5 guineas others 
would cost less. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Heyry James) said, he knew a great 
deal about this subject, and had received 
many communications in regard to it. 
No Returning Officer was allowed to 
charge more than the actual expendi- 
ture. This maximum was for the con- 
struction of a polling station. If a 
schoolroom was used it would be right 
to say to the Returning Officer—‘‘ You 
have only spent £2 in fitting up the 
schoolroom, and you shall not have any- 
thing beyond that sum.” But if he 
contracted to build a polling station such 
as the old-fashioned polling-booth, then 
the work could not be done for less than 
7 guineas. There were many items in 
the Schedule which he was afraid would 
be considered too low, and in regard to 
this particular item, he did not think he 
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could with safety allow their Returning 
Officers to charge a less sum. On the 
occasion which he had mentioned the 
ratepayers had to pay for the work done. 
It was done as economically as possible, 
but it cost £300 more than the sum 
allowed. He had received hundreds of 
letters upon the subject, and he could 
not consent to any further reduction. 
Mr. GIBSON said, that in the ab- 
sence of his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), who was the author of 
the Amendment, he thought the best 
course he could take was to withdraw 
the Amendment, so that his right hon. 
Friend might bring it up again on Re- 
port, if he considered it desirable that 
the modification suggested by the right 
hon. Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) should be adopted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE 
said, he begged to move the following 
Clause :— 


(Summary jurisdiction during the election.) 

‘* Any person found guilty of a corrupt prac. 
tice under the provisions of this Act shall, on 
summary conviction, be liable to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding three months, or to the payment of 
a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. In any borough 
or district in which a stipendiary magistrate has 
been appointed, such case may be heard before 
such stipendiary magistrate between the issuing 
of the writ for an election and the close of the 
poll. In any borough or district in which no 
stipendiary magistrate has been appointed, and 
in every county or division of a county, the Lord 
Chancellor shall appoint a barrister of seven 
years’ standing to act as the magistrate to hear 
and determine any complaint preferred under 
this Act, between the issuing of the writ and 
the closing of the poll, at any election for such 
county or borough, and such barrister shall 
have, for the purposes of such hearing and de- 
termination, all the powers of a petty sessional 
court.” 


The object of the clause had been on 
more than one occasion discussed during 
the proceedings of the Committee, and 
during the {discussion it had met with 
something like general approval from 
all parts of the House. He, therefore, 
appealed to the Committee with some 
confidence, although he was aware, at 
the same time, that there were very 
great difficulties connected with the 
question. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General a short time 
ago mentioned that, with respect to 
Election Petitions, he regarded the ex- 
penditure which they involved as of an 
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enormous and ruinous character. The 
scheme which he (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) proposed was, to a certain extent, 
in competition with the Bill. He be- 
lieved that he did offer adequate pro- 
tection to the candidate who wished to 
fight a fair election, and who was un- 
willing to incur a vast and ruinous ex- 
penditure in a Petition. He did not 
think he could better show the meaning 
and object of the clause than by quoting 
a case. He would assume that an 
election was proceeding in a borough, 
and that a local candidate, who was well 
known in the borough, and was de- 
servedly popular, and who had the good 
graces of the electors and every pros- 
pect of success, was standing against an 
opponent who was a rich man, who had 
only lately settled in the borough, and 
was, therefore, not as well known as 
himself. On the day of election, towards 
12 or 1 o’clock, it would be found that 
a certain class of electors were going 
somewhat wrong, and it would be dis- 
covered that many voters who had pro- 
mised to support the local candidate 
were voting for the other side. What 
course was the local candidate to pursue 
under these circumstances? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General said he would have the protec- 
tion of the vast penalties imposed by the 
Bill; but he did not think the local 
candidate would approve of a protection 
which involved him in the grievous ex- 
pense and responsibility of presenting a 
Petition. The penalties under the Bill 
were very severe indeed, and very pro- 
perly so; but if the object was to give 
immediate relief to the candidate he 
found himself placed in a difficult and 
dangerous position. They all knew the 
pressure that was put upon a candi- 
date under such circumstances. His 
friends came to him and said—‘‘ You are 
quite safe from a Petition, because the 
other side have not got their hands 
clean, and they dare not petition against 
you. Therefore, you must allow your 
supporters to go and do likewise. This 
scheme would, he thought, prevent what 
must happen in the future as it had often 
happened in the past—namely, a system 
of squaring Petitions. He believed that 
under so severe an enactment as this 
Bill corrupt practices would even be 
more frequently resorted to in the future 
than they had been in the past, because 
people would be disinclined, as far as 
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possible, to bring those severe penalties 

to bear. It was acknowledged on all 

hands that the great difficulty in regard 

to the clause was the tribunal by which 

it was proposed to carry it out. His 

position had been by no means an easy 
one in regard to the tribunal; but he 
had been challenged to frame the best 
tribunal he could, and whether he 

had succeeded or not he had done 
his best. He had endeavoured, at all 
events, to frame a simple tribunal. The 
tribunal which he proposed to hear cases 
of this kind was either the stipendiary 
magistrate, where such existed, or, if 
they had no stipendiary magistrate, a 
barrister of seven years’ standing, which 
he believed to be the same qualification 
as that for a stipendiary magistrate, 
He did not know whether that tribunal 
would meet with the approval of the 
Attorney General; but he believed that 
it grappled with many objections which 
had previously been urged against hispro- 
posal. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) had criticized it 
in a friendly but rather a severe spirit, 
and had said that it meant that both 
sides were to commence an election by 
taking each other into custody. He be- 
lieved that people who were earnestly 
engaged in fighting their own battles at 
a contested election would have too 
much to do to raise frivolous objections, 
and his object had been to obtain a non- 
political tribunal. It had seemed to 
him that the objections raised to a tri- 
bunal constituted of the Justices of the 
Peace was a valid one—namely, that 
they would be political partizans, and 
he had done the best he could to meet 
that difficulty. As the question had 
been discussed on several occasions, he 
would not weary the Committee by re- 
capitulating the advantages of this pro- 
posal and the objections to it; but he 
would leave it to the tender mercies of 
the Committee. He had had some ex- 
perience in electioneering matters, and 
he believed that the clause would work 
very well in regard to the objects they 
had in view. It would afford ample 
protection to the candidate who wished 
to fight fairly and honestly; and as the 
Bill was full of pitfalls, he commended 
the he ger on account of its simplicity. 
It simply affected the corruptor who at 
the moment was caught red-handed, and 
who would be liable to be taken before 
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spot. He made the proposition in per- 
fect good faith, and he submitted it now 
for the consideration of the Committee. 


New Clause (Summary jurisdiction 
during the election,) — (Sir Wiiliam 
Hart Dyke,)\—brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was sure that 
the proposal was brought forward in 
good faith, and the only question in his 
mind was whether it afforded a sufficient 
remedy. When the matter was discussed 
before the difficulty pointed out was a 
difficulty of finding the proper tribunal. 
He was afraid, if the Committee ac- 
cepted this clause, that they would find 
that the tribunal was not a very satis- 
factory one. It would be necessary to 
employ about 400 of these gentlemen, 
and every time a General Election took 
place the Lord Chancellor would have 
to select 400 barristers of seven years’ 
standing to do the work. What the 
Lord Chancellor would say to that he 
did not know; but he very much 
doubted, if his noble and learned Friend 
were to ask all those barristers who 
were willing to give up their proper and 
usual functions, that he would be able to 
find barristers fit to perform judicial 
duties, or that 400 barristers of seven 
years’ standing would be always forth- 
coming. But suppose that they were. 
Probably the average time between the 
issue of the Writ and the election would 
be about 10 days. Then, what was to 
happen? Let him take his right hon. 
Friend in his own constituency, that of 
Mid Kent. If a barrister of seven years’ 
standing was sent down there, where 
was he to go to? He must go to some 
place or other, and there he would have 
to wait. What was he todo? Was he 
to walk about the streets? If so, he 
thought he would have very little chance 
of finding out what was going on. More- 
over, as far as he (the Attorney General) 
could judge, the adoption of this clause 
would entail upon the candidates an ex- 
penditure of £40,000, and a good deal 
of it would be expended for the purpose 
of sending persons into perfectly pure 
constituencies where there had never 
been any corrupt practices resorted to. 
Let them take the case of the West 
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Riding of Yorkshire. Where was the 
barrister to go to? Was he to go down 
somewhere to remain until he was tele- 
graphed to go somewhere else where he 
might be wanted. Dealing with the 
matter practically, he did not believe 
that they would often be able to catch a 
briber red-handed. If that were pos- 
sible they could always arrest them and 
take them before a magistrate, and pre- 
fer a charge of bribery against them ; 
but he had never heard of such a thing 
taking place. If they caught the bribers 
at all they did not catch them red- 
handed, and nobody had ever yet 
thought of taking a person before a 
magistrate and charging him with 
bribery. Then, again, according to 
the suggestion of his right hon. Friend, 
the moment the poll was closed these 
barristers of seven years’ standing were 
to go back again; and, therefore, they 
would be away just at the time when, if 
any information was to be obtained at 
all, it would most probably ooze out. 
Now, before they were asked to pay 
men to go down to pure constituencies 
for this purpose, he thought they ought 
to show that they would get their 
money’s worth for the services ren- 
dered. While he regretted that they 
had not yet been able to find a 
satisfactory tribunal, and although he 
knew that his right hon. Friend was 
actuated by the very best intentions, 
the tribunal he had proposed was cer- 
tainly not a satisfactory one. It would 
be unnecessary in pure constituencies to 
have such a tribunal, and it would be 
ineffective in corrupt constituencies, be- 
cause bribers were not so easily detected 
as the right hon. Baronet imagined. 

Str GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, there 
was great force in what the Attorney Ge- 
neral had stated as to the expense and 
the difficulty of carrying the proposal out 
in its entirety; but he thought they ought 
to endeavour to create a tribunal of some 
sort or other to deter persons from com- 
mitting these illegal practices, and to 
impose an adequate punishment for the 
offence when it was brought home to 
the briber. He thought that, at all 
events, the matter was well worth con- 
sideration; andif the Attorney General 
did not see his way at the present time 
to appoint Justices of the Peace where 
there were no stipendiary magistrates, 
at all events let him give the power now 
asked for in places where there were 
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stipendiary magistrates, and where flag- 
rant cases occurred at the time of a Gene- 
ral Election. It would have this great 
advantage—that it would enable them 
to deal with those carpet baggers, who 
were always found at election times, who 
went down from nobody knew where, 
and who disappeared immediately the 
election was over. It was most desirable 
that they should catch such men while 
they were engaged in their nefarious 
practices, and not wait until an indict- 
ment could be preferred. He thought, 
if the Attorney General could see his 
way, it would not be difficult to insert a 
clause in the Bill to provide that where 
stipendiary magistrates existed, and 
where the district comprised a popula- 
tion of not less than 10,000, the stipen- 
diary magistrate should have the power 
of checking bribery on the spot, and of 
dealing with persons who were engaged 
at an election time for no other purpose 
than that of committing illegal practices 
—those ‘‘men in the moon” of whom 
so much had been heard. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the clause 
certainly recommended itself to his mind, 
although he thought that the criticism 
of the Attorney General with regard to 
barristers of seven years’ standing was 
quite warranted. He would, however, 
like to know if it were not possible to 
give the power to the County Court 
Judges? There were County Court 
Judges all over the country, and if it 
were possible to snap up these persons, 
take them before the County Court 
Judges, and secure their summary 
punishment, it would be beneficial to 
the community generally. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
the Attorney General’s criticism of the 
details of the clause had not produced in 
his mind the impression that during the 
12 months the Government had had for 
considering what the tribunal ought to be 
that they had devoted any serious con- 
sideration to the question. Why should 
it be assumed that it was necessary in 
all these casesthat the tribunal should be 
brought to the offender—why not bring 
the offender to the tribunal? Surely a 
tribunal might be created for a large area 
surrounding a borough. Why should 
it be necessary to adhere verbally to the 
terms of the clause, that no case should 
be determined, except it happened to be 
a complaint arising out of acts com- 
mitted between the issuing of the Writ 
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and the closing of the poll ? In a borough 
with astipendiary magistrate, there would 
be no ground for anything of the kind, 
He wished that more attention had been 
paid by the Government to the very 
valuable suggestion made by the hon, 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) 
when the clause was last discussed by 
the Committee—namely, that the magis- 
trates of a county should appoint to act 
on such a tribunal a certain number of 
persons by rota who should be disquali- 
fied from taking part in the election. 

Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him that this proposal was 
intimately connected with Section 40 of 
the Bill, which made provision for a 
Special Commissioner to go down to a 
borough and try persons charged with 
corrupt or illegal practices, or illegal 
payment, employment, or hiring, within 
six months after the election occurred. 
He thought the two cases were inti- 
mately connected. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had given overwhelming reasons why 
it would be absurd to send down 400 
barristers of seven years’ standing to the 
pure constituencies in the Kingdom. It 
would be most absurd to send down such 
a person to watch his (Sir George Camp- 
bell’s) constituency; because he felt 
quite certain that he would not find out 
anybody breaking the law. The prin- 
ciple of the provision contained in Sec- 
tion 40 was that when the Public Prose- 
cutor had reason to suppose that any 
corruption or malpractices had been 
going on, he should have power to send 
down a Special Commissioner to try sum- 
marily any offence of that kind. He 
hoped the Attorney General had not al- 
together thrown out of consideration the 
possibility of restoring Section 40 in 
some form or other, and that there would 
be some tribunal provided by the Bill 
by which offences of this kind would be 
tried in a summary way, instead of by 
the presentation of a formal Election 
Petition. He thought that in that way 
the difficulty suggested by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman of finding 40 capable 
barristers would be got over; because, 
except in special cases, it would be found 
that the Special Commissioner would be 
quite sufficient. 

Smr HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
regretted the change of tone in the At. 
torney General’s statement from that 
which he had adopted when the subject 
was before the Committee on a previous 
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occasion. He understood then that his 
hon. and learned Friend entirely ap- 

roved of the proposal, and that the only 
I ference had reference to the nature of 
thetribunal. If the Committee would read 
the clause a second time, it would then 
bein their power to discuss the details, 
and especially to see whether it would 
be necessary to have these 400 barristers. 
It might be possible to confine the clause 
to the polling day, and to provide that it 
should not have effect except upon the 
requisition of the Returning Officer, who 
might have good reason to suppose that 
corrupt acts were likely to take place on 
apolling day, and that the presence of 
some authority with power to deal with 
such cases might be necessary. All 
these suggestions might enable the Com- 
mittee to cut down the wide nature of 
the proposal as it now stood, and they 
night amend the clause after it was read 
asecond time. But as to the nature of 
the thing, he did not think there could 
be two opinions that it was desirable to 
have some ready mode of putting down 
corruption at the moment it was taking 
place. He did not agree with the At- 
torney General that corruption of this 
kind did not take place on the polling 
day; on the contrary, he was of opinion 
that it was most frequently resorted to 
on the day of election. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Nobody ever said that 
it did not take place on the polling day. 
What I said was, that it was never found 


out. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARDsaid, that 
experience taught them that in a borough 
where serious corruption prevailed, there 
was a ‘‘man in the moon ” whom nobody 
knew personally in attendance. It was 
known very well where his head-quarters 
were; and although it was known very 
well that bribery was going on, there 
was no power to check it except by the 
cumbrous form of laying information be- 
fore the magistrates and an indictment. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) de- 
sired something to be done at once, in 
order to put an end to this practice— 
something that should be done then and 
there. He thought that under such a 
clause as this, not only would they put 
a stop to the proceedings of such persons, 
but that they imposed such a check on 
the corruption going on as would be 
most valuable to the candidate who was 
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anxious to conduct the election upon 
pure principles. So far as the expense 
of the tribunal was concerned, he thought 
it would be quite worth while to con- 
sider whether it might not be added to 
the expense of the Returning Officer 
rather than such a power should not be 
exercised at all. He believed that if a 
clause were inserted in the Bill to carry 
out this object, an effort would be made 
on both sides to put an end to these cor- 
rupt practices. It was continually urged 
that the other side was doing so and so, 
and that unless they consented to do the 
same thing their election would be gone. 
That was the sort of fulerum on which 
many had been hoisted ; and he thought 
a provision of this nature would not only 
check corruption, if it happened to be 
going on, but in many cases would pre- 
vent it from being resorted to. He 
should, therefore, vote for the second 
reading of the clause, although he ad- 
mitted that it might require amendment 
in some of its details subsequently. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he wished to 
join in the appeal to the Attorney Gene- 
ral to allow the clause to be read a 
second time. He should be very sorry 
if the Bill were to pass without any pro- 
vision of this kind. He thought that 
one or two cases of summary punishment 
under the clause would have far more 
effect in deterring persons from resort- 
ing to corrupt practices than the some- 
what remote terrors they were endea- 
vouring to hold out in order to bring 
persons engaged in conducting an elec- 
tion into something like a sensible frame 
of mind. He would appeal to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral, if he thought he could not deal with 
the question at the present moment, to 
bear in mind that there was another 
stage in which the subject might be 
brought up, and his hon. and learned 
Friend might promise to give it his 
serious consideration. He thought the 
Attorney General had hardly done 
so at the present moment. He did not 
think the mind of his hon. and learned 
Friend appeared to have matured much 
in regard to the only serious difficulty 
in the matter—namely, the tribunal. 
Therefore, the matter might be deferred 
until the Report, in order to see if it 
were not possible to get rid of this diffi- 
culty. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERscu£11) said, he could assure 


| Twenty-first Night, | 
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his hon. Friend the Member for Kast 
Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) that 
he and others, who had accused the At- 
torney General and himself of not giving 
the matter their serious consideration, 
were doing them a very great injustice. 
He could not tell the number of times 
his hon. and learned Friend and himself, 
since the subject was first raised, had 
discussed the matter, and tried to see if 
they could not make some suggestion 
to meet the difficulties which had been 
pointed out. It would appear, however, 
that he and his hon. and learned Friend 
seemed to be credited with some super- 
human powers, which, he confessed, 
they did not possess. This matter had 
now been before the Committee for a 
month ormore. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lanca- 
shire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had pro- 
mised to do his best to put before the 
Committee a practicable and working 
scheme, and they had promised most 
carefully to consider any scheme which 
the right hon. Gentleman might sug- 
gest; but he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman had given up the matter in 
despair. Every hon. Member who had 
spoken upon the clause, including his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), had 
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admitted that the scheme proposed by it, 


as it now stood, would not work. Then, 
if the whole of the talent on the opposite 
side of the House, anxious as hon. Mem- 
bers were to find a scheme that would 
really work satisfactorily, had been un- 
able to do so, surely it might be sug- 
gested that it was feasible that the task 
was too difficult altogether and almost 
insuperable. He was afraid that that 
really was the case. The right hon. 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) suggested that barristers of seven 
years’ standing should be sent down; 
and, as far as he could see from the pro- 
posal made, they were to go down gratis, 
for he did not perceive that any provi- 
sion was made for remunerating them. 

Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that no one but the Government them- 
selves could provide for a question of re- 
muneration. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHert) remarked, that 
that, nevertheless, was the clause they 
were asked to read a second time, and it 
was not usual to read a clause providing 
for the appointment of an official with- 


The Solicitor General 
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out something being said as to his re. 
muneration. He did not think the 
House had ever yet been asked to ap. 
point an official, and expect him to work 
gratis. One suggestion had been madg 
which was the one that was most likely 
to be practicable—namely, that the 
County Court Judges should be entrusted 
with the duty. He did not know how 
far that suggestion would be acceptable 
to the Committee. It was the first time 
it had ever been proposed that they 
should be invested with criminal juris. 
diction. No doubt, it was a proposal 
worthy of consideration. The only diffi. 
culty in the matter was that they were 
limited in number, and that they hadto 
go through more counties than one, 
Some of the County Court Judges had 
to discharge duties in three or four 
counties, and had to traverse districts in 
which there were a good many boroughs, 
He could assure the Committee that he 
and his hon. and learned Friend had 
done the best they could to solve the 
difficulty, and that they had not alto- 
gether abandoned the matter. If any 
scheme could be suggested which would 
prove practicable, they were quite open — 
to give their best consideration to it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he begged 
to thank his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William Hart 
Dyke) for having devoted his attention 
to the subject. They had now a declara- 
tion both from the Attorney General 
and the Solicitor General that the sub- 
ject was one which demanded the atten- 
tion of Parliament. He could not help 
thinking—perhaps it might be an old- 
fashioned notion—that his right hon. 
Friend might have made the proposal 
rather more simple than he had, if he 
had confined himself to proposing the 
first paragraph of his clause—namely, 
that— 


“ Any person found guilty of a corrupt prac- 
tice under the provisions of this Act shall, on 
summary conviction, be liable to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for a period not 
exceeding three months, or to the payment of a 
fine not exceeding fifty pounds.” 


It might then have been left to the ordi- 
nary tribunals of the country to dispose 
of the matter on summary conviction. 
It was said that they could not give to 
the Justices of the Peace this kind of 
jurisdiction. But the great majority of 
cases would arise in the boroughs, and 
perhaps those who would not trust the 
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Uounty Justices might have no objec- 
tion to the borough magistrates. And 
it must be borne in mind that they 
were in the habit of placing the liberty 
of Her Majesty’s subjects in the hands 
of the Justices both of eounties and 
boroughs. He had had considerable 
experience, both as a county magis- 
trate and as a Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions; and the result of his expe- 
rience taught him that on the Judicial 
Bench the County Justices were elabo- 
rately impartial, and that they would 
yather decide against their own friends 
than for them. Of course, his experience 
night have been more fortunate than 
that of other people; but he certainly 
saw no reason why persons charged with 
these offences should not be brought 
before the county magistrates or stipen- 
diary magistrates, who were daily en- 
trusted with the responsible duty of 
disposing of the liberty of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It did appear to him that they 
were straining at a gnat if they could not 
entrust the magistrates with the simple 
duty of deciding cases, where charges 
were preferred of corrupt practices at an 
election. His opinion certainly was that 
the ordinary tribunalsof the country were 
those to which this delicate work should 
be entrusted. He would, therefore, ask 
the Committee to read the first para- 
graph of the clause a second time; and 
between the present time and the Report 
let the Attorney General, and the Soli- 
citor General, and the other authorities 
of the House see whether they could not 
make some provision for utilizing the 
ordinary tribunals of the country. At 
any rate, let them put it on record that 
they had taken a step which, to his 
mind, would go further than any other 
step they could take to check corruption, 
and to show the country that they were 
in earnest, leaving the details to be 
worked out hereafter. 

Mr. DODDS said, that several hon. 
Members were of opinion that the sti- 
pendiary magistrates would form a 
proper and suitable tribunal for the 
purposes of the clause. But the question 
was, could stipendiary magistrates be 
found? In his own part—namely, the 
county of Durham, he believed there was 
only one stipendiary magistrate, and he 
was stationed in South Shields, a very 
remote part of the county. 

Mr. STEVENSON: He has been 
done away with. 
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Mr. DODDS said, he believed that 
that was the fact; but he was not made 
aware of it until a very short time ago. 
The circumstance, however, made his 
case still stronger, for it would be seen 
that in the county of Durham, with its 
seven boroughs and its two large divi- 
sions—each division large enough for a 
separate county—there was not a single 
stipendiary magistrate. In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire there was only one 
stipendiary magistrate, and he was sta- 
tioned in the borough of Middlesbrough. 
Then, in regard to the County Court 
Judge, that officer in his own district 
acted as Judge in an exceedingly wide 
locality, including Whitby, Scarborough, 
Stockton, and Darlington ; and he did 
not see how the learned Judge could be 
in each of those boroughs at the same 
time while an election contest was going 
on. He had only risen to explain what 
the facts were in his own locality, both 
with regard to the stipendiary magistrate 
and the County Court Judge; and he 
imagined that the circumstances of the 
country generally were somewhat simi- 
lar. He certainly regarded the sug- 
gestion which had been made for consti- 
tuting either the stipendiary magistrate 
or the County Court Judge the tribunal 
to carry out the provisions of the clause 
proposed by the right hon. Member for 
Mid Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) as 
altogether impracticable. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
should have brought up a new clause 
himself if his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Kent had not shown 
him the clause he had drawn up, and 
which he regarded as a workable clause 
which was not open to objection. Ifthe 
Government said they could not find a 
way to accomplish this object at all that 
was a different matter; but if the Com- 
mittee made up their minds that the 
object was a good thing to be done they 
would find the means of doing it. The 
Solicitor General had said that they could 
not send a barrister down, because no 
salary had been provided. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Kent, 
however, had no right to put down any 
salary. That was a matter which must 
be left to the proper officers of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and, therefore, 
it was idle to say that the clause was to 
be thrown aside because no salary had 
been suggested. What very often hap- 





pened was that Parliament said a certain 
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thing was to be done, and then the 
Executive, who were the only persons 
who could find the money, made pro- 
vision for it. That was the proper thing 
to do in this case. There were very 
few stipendiary magistrates, no doubt; 
but there were a good many County 
Court Judges; and when County Court 
Judges “a stipendiary magistrates were 
not available, he did not see any objec- 
tion to the employment either of bar- 
risters of seven years’ standing or of 
unpaid magistrates. If the Government 
declared that they did not want the thing 
done that was another matter altogether. 
He hoped that his right hon. Friend 
would carry the clause to a Division, 
becauso he thought that if it were 
adopted it would do more to put a stop 
to bribery than anything else which they 
could do. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he thought the 
principle of the clause should be ap- 
proved. He would be perfectly willing 
that Justices of the Peace, who had a 
legal training, and who were barristers 
of seven years’ standing, should have 
this jurisdiction given them. There 
would then be a tribunal on the spot. 
The clause might be amended so as to 
confer the power upon any stipendiary 
magistrate, orany County CourtJudge, or 
any Justice of the Peace who wasa bar- 
rister of seven years’ standing, and in 
that way the difficulty might be got rid 
of with respect to the carrying out of 
the main objects of the clause. No doubt 
there were very strong objections to the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
thought the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
must have spent all his time in Univer- 
sity elections, or he would hardly have 
suggested that borough Justices should 
be called upon to try cases of this kind. 
He (Mr. T. Collins) believed that if they 
turned to the Blue Books containing the 
evidence upon corrupt practices at elec- 
tion, they would have found that Alder- 
man this, and Mayor that, had con- 
stantly been among the number of per- 
sons incriminated and convicted by juries 
of their own countrymen. Mayors and 
ex-Mayors were borough Justices, and 
he strongly objected to persons who 
were not infrequently guilty of corrupt 
practices themselves being made the 
tribunal to try such charges. He cer- 
tainly did not think that men in that 


Sir R, Assheton Cross 
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| position, who were among the most in. 


fluential men in the borough, would be 
proper persons to decide upon a charge 
of corrupt practices preferred against g 
person to whom they were opposed in 
politics. Nor did he think it was de. 
sirable to decide such cases without the 
benefit of a jury. It must be romem- 
bered that the cases themselves would 
occur at a time of great political excite. 
ment, and that the persons charged were 
liable to be convicted and sent to prison 
for an offence of this kind. Although 
he deprecated corrupt practices as 
strongly as any man, he thought it 
would be wrong to entrust such a power 
either in the hands of the stipendiary 
magistrate or the borough Justices. If 
there was any reasonable mode of licking 
this clause into shape he would not object 
to it; but as it had already been before 
the Committee for a month or two he 
thought it was only trifling with the 
Committee to endeavour at this stage of 
the proceedings to impose it upon the 
Committee. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General had 


said that he and his Colleague had had, 


several private conversations together 
with a view of dealing with this question 
since it was started. Now, considering 
that the subject was started last year by 
the right hon. Member for Mid Kent 
(Sir William Hart Dyke), he should like 
to know how many consultations had 
taken place between the Law Officers of 
the Orown upon the matter. The Go- 
vernment had brought forward this Bill, 
and it was for them to consider what was 
the best way to put down corrupt prac- 
tices. They had also an immense ad- 
vantage in the fact that they could not 
only make provision for the prevention 
of corrupt practices, but they could make 
provision also for the expense. He 
thought they would have done a very 
good day’s work if they could provide 
some scheme, on the lines of the proposi- 
tion now before the Committee, for prac- 
tically putting down corrupt practices. 
He made an appeal to the other side of 
the House not to be actuated too much 
by the difficulties ingeniously raised by 
the Law Officers of the Crown. The 
object was to put down corruption at the 
time it was being committed. The At- 
torney General had said he knew of no 
case which had been found out during 
an election. His (Mr. Warton’s) exp 
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rience was different from that of his hon. 
and learned Friend. He knewof many 
cases in which particular individuals 
were known to have been bribed on the 
day of election by a certain man. It often 
happened that a mysterious stranger 
came into the borough, probably from 
Birmingham, to bribe the voters in the 
Liberal interest; but he invariably 
found in the discussion of this Bill that 
Her Majesty’s Government carefully ex- 
cluded anything that was calculated to 
interfere with the action of the Birming- 
ham Caucus. The Law Officers of the 
Crown had been guided by a fixed de- 
termination to draw the Bill in a way 
that would suit the purpose of their own 
Party, and if it had been promoted in the 
interest of the Birmingham Caucus alone 
they could not have drawn up a better 
Bill. The object of the Bill was to put 
down bribery and corruption, and he 
was sorry that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
did not seem to be sufficiently alive to 
the purposes of the measure. He did 
not think the Committee ought to allow 
themselves to be blindfolded, and to take 
the frantic professions which were made 
by the opposite side in regard to purity 
of election, when they found a rigid 
determination to object to every prac- 
tical means of putting down corrup- 
tion. He was perfectly certain that 
whatever tribunal was suggested the 
Attorney General would object to it, 
and, unfortunately, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had a majority behind him 
to support his objections. Why not 
assert the principle involved in the 
matter, and then discuss the details? 
The principle was to put down corrup- 
tion at the moment, and to catch the 
offender, wherever it was possible, red- 
handed. He believed that he could be 
so caught, and why should he not be 
hauled up before the magistrates at 
once and made to give an account of 
himself? The Attorney General talked 
about 400 constituencies. Of course, 
they knew there were 400 constituencies, 
but they also knew that in a great num- 
ber of them bribery had never been 
heard of. For instance, in regard to the 
counties, there were never Petitions for 
corrupt practices. At the last General 
Election there were only two Petitions 
against counties. Therefore, they might 
omit counties altogether from the opera- 
tion of the clause. Why should not a 
Schedule be made out of all the boroughs 





where there had been Petitions during 
the last 50 years—since the Reform Bill 
—and a barrister be sent there at elec- 
tion time at the expense of the borough ? 
Let it be known that wherever there had 
once been corruption there would be an 
officer in future on the spot. Such a 
provision would make elections generally 
cheaper, and, in many instances, would 
prevent the expense of an Election Peti- 
tion. He regarded that as an object 
much more valuable than mere talk 
about purity of election. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 83 ; 
Noes 168: Majority 85.—(Div. List, 
No. 201.) 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, the sub- 
ject of the clause he was about to move 
had been before the Committee on more 
than one occasion. In the early stage 
of the Committee he moved an Amend- 
ment to the same effect, and he under- 
stood then that the Attorney General 
did not object to the principle of the 
proposal, but only to its inopportune- 
ness. At that time a large number of 
Members were in favour of the prin- 
ciple. He had limited the appeal to 
undue influence, not because he thought 
an appeal would be objectionable in 
other cases, but because he thought it 
essential to so limit it, as bribery, treat- 
ing, and corruption of other kinds were 
questions of fact, and provable; but un- 
due influence was almost entirely a mat- 
ter of opinion. The object of the clause 
was perfectly obvious, and did not re- 
quire to be developed. He would there- 
fore content himself with simply moving 
it. 

New Clause :— 

(Right of appeal in certain cases.) 


‘* Any candidate whose election is declared 
void on the ground of undue influence shall 
have the right of appeal to the Court of Appeal 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, as the case 
may be,’’—(Mr. Macfarlane,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a_ second 
time.”’ 


Toz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that what he 
had stated was that it was worthy of 
consideration whether there should be 
one Judge with an appeal, or two 
Judges without. 


[ Twenty-first Night, | 
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Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he | there might be several agents and poll. 
was in favour of two Judges rather than | ing stations; and that there should hy 
one; but he wished to know whether | only one clerk and ono messenger foy 
an appeal would be given in a case of | each polling place. He was quite of 
agency? It was desirable to make the | opinion that there should not be ay 
Law of Agency as universal as possible ; | colourable employment; but he thought 
but it was worth considering whether | this Schedule went too much into detail, 
an appeal should not be given on the | and would very much hamper candi. 
facts. | dates. Suppose a candidate started upon 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | an election contest, and wished to issue 
Henry Jamzs) said, that great difficulty | his address to every elector. That was 
existed in the way of a partial appeal | necessary ; and for the purpose of doing 
under certain circumstances ; and he was , that he would require to employ a con. 
afreid that he could not do more than | siderable number of persons in order to 
say he would consider the subject. | get the address out at once. That would 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he would | require more people than would be 


withdraw his Amendment rather than 
remit it to the limbo of Report. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | 
he was entirely in favour of two Judges. 
There were many cases of great hard- 
ship in regard to agency, and he cer- 
tainly thought that when they were 
taking away the character of, perhaps, 
an honest and respectable man there 
should be some appeal, and he hoped 
the Attorney General would provide that 
in certain cases there should be an ap- 
peal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Soricrror Gr- 
NERAL (Sir Farrer Herschell), the fol- 
lowing New Clause was inserted after 
Clause 12 :— 

(Corrupt withdrawal from a candidature.) 


“ Any person who induces or procures any 
other person to withdraw from being a candi- 
date at an election, in consideration of any pay- 
ment or promise of payment, shall be guilty of 
an illegal payment, and any person withdraw- 
ing, in pursuance of such inducement or pro- 
curement, shall also be guilty of an illegal, 
payment,”’ 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 
PART I. 
Persons Lecatty EMPLoyED FOR 


PAayMENT. 
Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 





whether it was necessary to be so par- 
ticular in regard to all the details which | 
this Schedule contained ? There was a | 
maximum of expenditure, and the real | 
question for the Committee was whether, | 
if that were limited to £500, it would | 


needed at any other period of the elec. 
tion; but by this Schedule the candi. 
date would be limited as to the number 
of clerks. He could not bring all the 
clerks from the various polling stations 
to one particular place to get out the 
address, because the expense would be 
very large, and the clerks would be 
wanted elsewhere. It seemed to him 
that, even if the maximum was limited, 
it was not necessary to tie the candi- 
date down to details of this kind. The 
Attorney General, in the course of the 
debate, had said that some of these 
matters might be dealt with by contract. 
He wished to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he might go toa 
printer in any constituency and contract 
with him to publish an address and cir- 
culate it amongst the electors ; and whe- 
ther, if he entered into such a contract, 
he would not be exceeding the number 
of persons which the Bill would allow 
him to employ? ‘The printers would 
certainly be employed by him; and, 
therefore, he would be paying a certain 
number of persons who were practically 
in his employment, although nominally 
in the employment of Mr. Willing, or 
some other person. Simply to raise this 
question, he would move to strike out 
the first words in the Schedule. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
leave out ‘‘one election agent and n0 
more.”—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Txz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sit 


be necessary to state exactly how it| Henry Jamzs) said, the words which 
should be spent. The first paragraph | the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
stated that there should be one election | leave; out were a proof of the necessity 
agent in a borough, whilst in counties | which existed in relation to all these 
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details. Suppose a candidate was allowed 
tp have as many agents as he liked, he 
could spend his money all in one direc- 
tion, so long as he kept within the maxi- 
mum; but he wanted to protect a can- 
jidate from being compelled to take 
people into his service during an elec- 
tion. If the candidate was able to say 
that he could not employ more than a 
limited number, that would get rid of 
many of the instances of bribery in a 
modified form by the employment of 
messengers and clerks and the relatives 
of voters. As to whether a candidate 
could go to a law stationer and contract 
for the issue of circulars, that did not 
come within the limit. 

Mr.GREGORYsaid, that, as he under- 
stood the measure, each candidate might 
appoint an election agent provided he 
kept within the maximum scale. Each 
candidate might appoint his own agent 
or agents, or the two candidates might 
agree in the selection of one election 
agent and apply their funds to his re- 
muneration. He believed that was the 
scope of the Bill; but he should like to 
have an explanation. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied, that each candi- 
date might appoint a separate agent. 

Me. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
it was very necessary to have words 
clearly showing the position of a candi- 
date if he employed a law stationer or 
other person to carry out duties which 
had hitherto been discharged by clerks. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamus) said, he believed a clerk 
in each case would be sufficient ; but 
in times of emergency a candidate might 
resort to a law stationer. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
practice was to get three or four persons 
into one room in order to get through 
the work quickly. It was said that 
there was to be great security against 
bribery by the employment of a number 
of people; but he failed to see that the 
real security against corruption was a 
limitation of the charge and the fear of 
penalties which would be present in the 
minds of the agent of a candidate. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, unless a distinct 
rule was laid down limiting the number 
of persons to be employed, he thought 
it was very likely, asthe Attorney Gene- 
ral had said, that there would be a con- 
siderable amount of corruption through 
the employment of a large number of 
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people. There could be no question 
whatever that under this Bill a candi- 
date would have, at least, the protection 
of being able to say that he was re- 
stricted to the number of persons he 
could employ for remuneration. By this 
Bill an experiment was about to be 
tried. Matters would have to settle 
themselves down on an entirely different 
basis from that formerly existing, and 
he believed that political Parties would 
depend upon voluntary agency to a 
large extent. Ifa spirit of self-sacrifice 
could be introduced into this country, as 
well as a sense of public spirit, the poli- 
tical life of the country would be puri- 
fied. He hoped that that would be the 
effect of this Bill, and that while they 
were limiting the number of paid offi- 
cials there would be no difficulty in 
getting voluntary assistance. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he could not 
understand the position in which the 
Committee were placed by the objections 
to the Amendment. Surely, if a law 
stationer were employed to send out all 
the addresses and polling cards he would 
be a person employed for payment, and 
would be placed in the same position as 
any other person in the service of a can- 
didate for the time being, and it was 
quite possible thathe might employ only 
those persons holding the same views as 
himself. The objection he had to the 
Amendment was that control over the 
persons employed upon this kind of work 
would be loosened, and he had no doubt 
that half the polling cards would come 
back without having ever been delivered. 
But if the election agent, who knew 
whom he was employing as his clerks, 
undertook this work there would no risk, 
and the candidate would know that he 
got value for his money. Then there 
was another objection. The Amend- 
ment was wholly unnecessary if inserted 
to prevent bribery and the employment 
of a great number of persons clemiie, 
because, as the amount was limited, it 
was clear that there would be no money 
to spend in colourably employing a 
single clerk who was not absolutely em- 
ployed. Under these circumstances, it 
seemed to him that the candidate was 
being needlessly hampered in the man- 
agement of his election. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he desired 
to amend this Schedule, in order to re- 
duce the vast army of paid agents. He 
calculated that in a constituency of 
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60,000 electors there would be 240 paid 
clerks, messengers, and polling agents. 
Such a number was a great deal too 
many, and so long as this system of paid 
agents was maintained candidates would 
not get the help of people who would 
otherwise be willing to come forward 
and take part in the election, and would 
do away with a great part of this vast 
army. There being a Maximum Sche- 
dule, the payment of such people would 
have to be reduced in order to bring 
them within the Schedule. In a poll- 
ing place for, say, 1,000 electors, there 
would be one election agent and a 
deputy agent, and in counties there 
would be one polling agent and one 
deputy polling agent for each station. 
A polling agent, in addition to the 
clerks and messengers, would not be 
wanted, and he thought it most desirable 
to reduce the number of these people to 
reasonable proportions. Then they would 
get men who took a real interest in 
politics to do the work voluntarily. 

Mr. SALT said, he had an Amend- 
ment which he was afraid would rather 
tend to increase than decrease this vast 
army of paid officials. He quite felt 


that it was desirable to reduce the pres- 
sure on candidates to put numbers of 
friends on the list of persons employed, 
and for that purpose it was necessary to 
fix a limit to the number of paid officials; 
but that principle might be carried too 


far. Why did they have paid persons 
at all? The services paid for, and the 
services rendered voluntarily, were of a 
totally different character. There was 
a large number of persons who took an 
interest in political matters, or who 
wished to serve a friend who was a can- 
didate, and were ready to undertake 
such voluntary work as canvassing and 
looking after the voters; but there was 
a vast amount of actual business—and 
very unpleasant business—to be carried 
on during an election, especially in a 
large constituency. There must be at 
each polling station two or three repre- 
sentatives of each candidate to watch 
voting throughout the whole day. 
That was work which was tedious and 
uninteresting, and the people who did 
it were the people who ought to be paid. 
Looking at this clause, he arrived at 
rather a different conclusion from that 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), because, although he 
was just as anxious as the hon. Member 


dr. Labouchere 
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to keep down unnecessary expense, hg 
was afraid that if they did not allow a 
sufficient expense to carry on the busi. 
ness of an election this clause would bg 
evaded just as every enactment which 
was not reasonable in itself was evaded 
With regard to election agents, he had 
great doubt whether a large constity. 
ency could be really worked by ong 
election agent. There were two kinds 
of duties which an election agent had to 
perform. One was, to carry on the ad. 
ministrative business of the election 
and that was one of the highest and 
most difficult duties; but there was also 
the financial part of the business to bg 
looked after. He had found it extremely 
convenient to have one agent to look 
after the accounts, and another to advise 
upon the policy of the canvass, and to 
be responsible for anything outside 
finance. He quite believed that in a 
large constituency those two officials 
were wanted. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE aid, 
the hon. Member (Mr. Salt) contended, 
first, that there ought to be a possi- 
bility of having more paid persons than 
the Schedule contemplated, because se- 
veral persons were needed at each poll- 
ing place. By the 3rd _ sub-section of 
this Schedule one representative was 
allowed in each station. With regard 
to the necessity of having one general 
election agent and another financial 
agent, he would give the hon. Member 
a little personal advice. He had never 
got his financial business so well done 
as when it was done by voluntary as- 
sistance. 

Mr. HICKS said, he thought it was 
desirable to have only one election 
agent, and that the number of sub- 
agents should be specified. He did not, 
however, agree in the view that the 
work at the head office could be carried 
on by one clerk, and that the arrange- 
ment contemplated in this Schedule 
would be impracticable. One sub-agent 
and one sub-clerk in each sub-district 
might suffice for the work ; but at the 
head office the head agent must have 4 
sufficient number of clerks to work with 
him. If the Committee adopted the 
suggestion of the right hon. Member 
for South-West Lancashire (Sir RB. 
Assheton Cross), and allowed the work 
to be done by a law stationer or some 
publisher, how far would that carry 
them? If a law stationer was s0 em 
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ployed, would he not also have to re- 
ceive the answers to circulars and to 
register them ; and, if so, did he not 
then become practically an election 
agent, together with several men in 
his office, by working for the purposes of 
the candidate ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE proposed that 
Sub-section 3 should be left out of the 
Schedule. Personation agents were 
simply men employed to watch anybody 
who was suspected; but he had seen 
these men in very many cases absolutely 
doing nothing, and he found that the 
sle reason why they were placed at the 
polling booths was that they were the 
relatives of some electors. So long as 
power was given to employ a large 
number of these agents, electors would 
almost force candidates to employ then. 
His contention was that two clerks and 
two messengers in each polling station 
would be quite a sufficient staff, without 
having personation agents besides. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, to 
leave out Sub-section (3.)—( dir. Labou- 
chere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-sec- 
tion (3) stand part of the Schedule.” 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, only 
one man was to be in each place to pre- 
vent personation. This sub-section did 
not require a candidate to have any per- 
sonation agents at all. The maximum 
scale would prevent an excessive num- 
ber being employed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did 
uot wish to put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division, as there was no 
absolute question of principle involved ; 
but he hoped the Attorney General 
would allow something in the direction 
of the Amendment, in order to reduce 
this vast number of employed people ; 
otherwise constant pressure would be 
put upon candidates to employ relatives 
of electors, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RAIKES said, he thought that if 
there were to be these booths in polling 
districts, it would be found impossible to 
work them, except with two messengers 
toeach booth. He had a lively recol- 
lection of elections in which there was 
a2 enormous number of surplus mes- 
sengers forced on the candidate ; but he 





thought the Government were going 
rather too far in restricting the number 
to one. There might be a large consti- 
tuency with 3,000 voters to bring to the 
poll and pass through the booths in a 
day. There might be 10 stations, but, 
with only 10 messengers, a candidate 
would be absolutely helpless. He hoped 
the Attorney General would accept his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 10, leave out ‘‘one messenger,” 
and insert “two messengers.” — (Mr. 
Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he also 
proposed to substitute two messengers 
for one messenger. As the Schedule 
stood, there was to be only one mes- 
senger for every complete 500 people, 
and unless there was a complete 500, 
there would be no messenger. He should 
be glad to learn from the Attorney Ge- 
neral how the election of the incom- 
plete 500 would be worked ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if there were 2,100 
electors, there would be four messengers. 
Then there would be the odd 100 to be 
dealt with. He was willing to provide 
that any such odd number should have 
a messenger. He wanted to keep one 
clerk and one messenger to each 500 
people, and to avoid having a great 
number of these messengers, who were 
a perfect pest. He would, therefore, 
propose to omit the word ‘‘ complete.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of The Arrornry Ger- 
NERAL, Amendment made, in page 43, 
line 7, after ‘“‘ borough,” by inserting— 

“ And if there is a number of electors over 
and above a complete 500, then one clerk and 
one messenger may be employed for such num- 
ber, although not amounting to a complete 
500.”’ 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he wished 
to move an Amendment with the object 
of limiting the number of clerks. He 
had put down the number at 10; but 
that might be considered too few. Ina 
large constituency there would be an 
enormous number of these people, and 
he hoped the Attorney General would 
consent to some limitation. 
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TueCHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
will not be in Order in moving that 
Amendment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was easy 
in a borough where there were 10 clerks 
and messengers to use them in any part 
of the constituency; but that was not 
the case in counties. A messenger in a 
county could not be brought up sud- 
denly to the central office; and he wished 
to know whether a distinction could not 
be drawn between the head office and a 
district office in a county? In a district 
office, one messenger and one clerk were 
ample; but in a county that number 
would not be sufficient. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamxs) explained that one mes- 
senger was allowed to each polling dis- 
trict, and he should not suppose that the 
messengers would be required to go 
from one district to another. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, the ob- 
ject of the clause he wished to move 
was to place certain boroughs in the posi- 
tion of counties. These were boroughs 
which contained very large and dense 
populations, and were not in the strict 
sense boroughs. The borough which 
he represented measured 13 miles east 
and west, and about eight miles north 
and south. It contained two consider- 
able towns—one with nearly 20,000 in- 
habitants, and another with between 
4,000 and 5,000 inhabitants—in addi- 
tion to 10 villages, some of which had 
large and mixed populations, and some 
had sparse populations. If the test as 
to whether boroughs were to be in- 
cluded in counties was to be the density 
or the sparseness of the population, he 
thought he was entitled, on either of those 
grounds, to ask that his Amendment 
should be accepted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 84, after the words ‘‘ Much Wen- 
lock,’ to insert the word ‘‘ Christchurch.”’ 
—(IUr. Horace Davey.) 


Question proposed, ‘That ‘Christ- 
church’ be there inserted.” 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, this question had 
been dealt with when the case of the 
borough of Leominster was discussed. 
He did not think it desirable to re-open 
the question. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 





Committee report Progress; to git 
again this day. 


And it being ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—-.0...— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (Cor. 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL.—[B111 7.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Solicitor General.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 12th July.] 
| TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, the 
Amendment which he had to move was 
one in the opposite direction of that 
which had been moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey). The hon. and learned 
Member had moved to include Christ- 
church among the boroughs which were 
to be put in the position of counties; 
and his object was to exclude district 
boroughs within the meaning of the 
Ballot Act from having the provisions 
of each part of this Schedule applied to 
them as if such boroughs were in reality 
counties. He was quite sure that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
would accept the Amendment, because 
all those who were interested in the 
matter were consenting parties to it. 
Those who were connected with district 
boroughs considered that they were quite 
as able to conduct their elections as any 
other borough ; and, therefore, they did 
not wish to have any unnecessary pti- 
vileze. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4%, 
line 24, leave out after ‘‘ Aylesbury” to 
“1872,” in line 25.—(DMr. Ernest Noel.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Schedule.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Si 
Henry James) said, this Amendment 
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raised the question whether certain 
boroughs in Wales and Scotland should 
be treated as counties, or as boroughs. 
As far as he could learn, both from the 
Welsh and Scotch Members, they wished 
to place these boroughs upon the lower 
sealo of election expenses, and they 
ought to be at liberty todo so. Other 
boroughs, such as Christchurch and 
Leominster, desired to increase the ex- 
penditure by being treated as counties ; 
but he found, from communications 
which had made to him in regard to the 
Welsh and Scotch boroughs, that they 
wished to be treated as if they were 
English boroughs, and not to be in- 
serted in this Schedule. He could not 
see why they should not have their de- 
sire carried out. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
speech they had just heard from the 
Attorney General was very different 
from the one they had heard from him 
in the Morning Sitting. They were told 
in the morning that the boroughs treated 
as counties were historical boroughs. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) remarked that in that 
case the expenditure was increased. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Attorney General had told them that 
the list ought not to be changed under 
any circumstances; but he (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) was bound to say that 
if he consented to the omission of these 
words, he would not presérve the histori- 
cal list which he had been so desirous 
of maintaining in the case of Christ- 
church and Leominster. Hon. Members 
on that side of the House had thought 
that the Attorney General meant to 
abide by the list; but if once he opened 
the flood-gates upon this particular ques- 
tion, he would warn the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he would be over- 
whelmed with applications on the Re- 
port from all boroughs who thought 
ney ought to come in on the other 
side, 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): But they do not wish 
to come in. 

Sim R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
believed that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would find not only Christchurch 
and Leominster, but many other bo- 
roughs, claiming to be included in the 
list, and that he would have a large 
number of applications pressed upon 
him when they came to the Report. In 
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the morning the Attorney General had 
taken a clear and definite ground, and 
he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had felt in- 
clined to support him—namely, that 
they ought not to change the historical 
list of boroughs, which had always been 
treated in old Acts of Parliament as 
counties. He regretted to see that they 
were now departing from that arrange- 
ment. 

Tote ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Not in the slightest 
degree. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
could not understand why the hon. and 
learned Gentleman should say he was 
not departing from that arrangement. 
He was going to strike out one of the 
historical list. It made no difference 
whether the result would be to increase 
or decrease the expenditure. It was, at 
any rate, a borough which was included 
in the list, and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
distinctly declared that he would not 
disturb that old list, which had been 
handed down from Act of Parliament 
to Act of Parliament. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did, he gave him fair 
warning that every one of these boroughs 
who thought they ought to be regarded, 
as counties would press its claim upon 
him. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
afforded him very generous support dur- 
ing the time the Bill had been in Com- 
mittee—a support which he should 
never forget—but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman misunderstood the ob- 
ject of this Amendment. There were 
certain boroughs which asked for an in- 
creased scale, and preferred to be re- 
garded as counties. That was the his- 
torical list he had referred to; but, on 
the other hand, there were certain dis- 
trict boroughs which asked to be treated 
as boroughs, and not as counties. Those 
district boroughs did not want to incur 
increased expenditure, and why should 
the Committee compel them to expend 
more money than they wished? He 
was afraid that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not properly appreciate the 
question. These boroughs were on a 
different principle altogether. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the real 
question was, whether or not elections 
could be properly conducted in certain 
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groups of boroughs upon the scale of 
borough elections, or whether they 
ought not to be regarded as counties ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): They have all agreed 
to be included in the lower scale. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, his evi- 
dence was exactly to the contrary effect. 
He had made inquiries, and he under- 
stood these district boroughs were 
anxious to be placed on the higher 
scale. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewyry James) said, he had communi- 
cated with the Representatives of these 
boroughs, and they were all of them 
desirous of being included in the lower 
scale. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
afraid that if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman hastily accepted this Amend- 
ment he might find himself involved in 
some difficulty, and that he would run 
a risk of establishing a bad precedent 
hereafter. As far as he (Mr. E. Stan- 
hope) had evidence before him, he be- 
lieved that many of these boroughs de- 
sired to be included in the same scale as 
counties, and not in that which applied 
He would not profess, 
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to boroughs. 
however, to put his opinion against that 
of the Attorney General. . 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL said, he hoped 
he might be allowed to say a word in 
answer to the hon. Gentleman opposite 


(Mr. E. Stanhope). He had taken the 
trouble, before bringing forward his 
Amendment, to make inquiries of all the 
Members who sat for district boroughs ; 
and, surely, they ought to understand 
their own interests, and how they could 
best conduct their own elections, better 
than the hon. Member, who had never 
had anything to do with any one of these 
boroughs. Hon. Members who were 
really interested in the question had 
fully studied it, and they knew what 
they required, and they had come to 
the unanimous conclusion that they 
could conduct their elections on the 
lower scale of expenditure. He believed 
there was only one solitary Member who 
thought the larger scale might, perhaps, 
be better; but even that hon. Member 
allowed that it would be perfectly easy 
to conduct the elections on the lower 
scale of expenditure. If that were the 
case, it seemed to him to be somewhat 
strange that those who knew nothing 
about the question, and had no interest 
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in the matter, should decide that the 
boroughs which were concerned should 
be subjected to exceptional legislation, 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not wish to prolong the discussion, 
He found that he had been labouring 
undera misapprehension. He had been 
under the impression that the Amend- 
ment was to strike out the borough of 
Aylesbury. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (fir 
Henry James) remarked, that the 
Amendment simply struck out the 
words from ‘‘ Aylesbury,” so as to 
exclude district boroughs. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought it was not desirable to carry the 
objection further ; but if the facts had 
been as he supposed his objection would 
have had great force. He had no de- 
sire that either Aylesbury or any other 
borough should incur more expense than 
was necessary; but he entirely agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) that the 
evidence they had was to the contrary. 
He would not, however, put his opinion 
against that of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would not further oppose 
the Amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY wished to remind 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), when they were 
discussing the question of sub-agents, 
had expressed a desire to treat Wood- 
stock as a county, and not as a borough. 
By this Amendment, Woodstock would 
continue to be treated as a borough. 
Was he to understand that the Amend- 
ment referred to the question of sub- 
agents ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No. 

Mr. LEWIS FRY said, he had 
gathered that it was only in respect 
of the sub-agents that the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock had desired 
the borough of Woodstock to be treated 
as a county. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was well ac- 
quainted with the Principality of Wales, 
and he was glad to hear that the Mem- 
bers for district boroughs in the Prinei- 
pality were of opinion that they would 
be able to conduct the elections within & 
smaller scale than that scheduled in the 
Bill, because he believed that if they 
referred to the Returns of the election 
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expenses connected with the last General 
Election they would find a marked dis- 
crepancy, as far as some of the Welsh 
boroughs were concerned, between the 
scale fixed in the Schedule and the 
amounts actually expended. As far as 
he remembered, speaking from memory, 
at the last contested Election for the 
Flint Boroughs, the hon. Member who 
represented that district spent four or 
five times the amount of money the 
Schedule would allow him to spend; 
and although he could well understand 
that there would be a desire upon the 
part of the hon. Member under these 
circumstances to curtail his expenditure, 
he was very much inclined to think that 
the facts of the case were against the 
Schedule. He thought the Committee 
ought to look at the circumstances of 
the case, and not merely to the wishes 
of the Scotch and Welsh Members, who 
were obviously and naturally anxious 
—as, indeed, every Member of Par- 
liament was—to spend as little as pos- 
sible upon his election. He had the 
honour of being a voter in a district 
borough which the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor) knew very 
well, and in which the contributory 
towns were at a considerable distance 
from each other. Probably there would 
bea distance of 30 miles from one place 
to another. The central agent could only 
reside in one borough, and it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to have sub-agents of 
considerable responsibility in various 
other districts. He, therefore, thought 
the amounts allowed on the lower scale 
would not be sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of elections in such districts. It 
was altogether impossible, in a constitu- 
ency numbering 2,000 or 3,000 voters, 
spread over a considerable distance, to 
conduct the election with the small ma- 
chinery and expense as if the borough 
was all together. Anybody who had 
had anything to do with such districts 
must be aware that the candidates had 
to expend money at the same rate as if 
they were conducting a county election, 
owing to the remoteness of one polling 
station from the other. Quite apart 
from any Party question in the matter, 
he was afraid that the Attorney General 
would find that he had made a mistake 
in accepting this Amendment, and that 
it would not, in every case, be either 
possible or practicable to conduct an 
election in district boroughs on the same 





terms and at the same expense as in an 
ordinary borough election. 

Mr. WARTON said, they were pro- 
mised a new Reform Bill soon, and he 
presumed that when they came to deal 
with that new plan of representation 
two or three boroughs were likely to be 
grouped together. He, therefore, warned 
the Committee against the danger of 
adopting this Amendment in hot haste, 
without due reflection or consideration. 
It might be found, after the new Reform 
Bill had been passed, that some of 
these grouped boroughs would be even 
larger than the district boroughs which 
now existed. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he rose not 
to prolong the discussion, but to express 
a hope that the Committee would not 
divide. It was obvious that it would be 
quite useless to take up the time of the 
Committee by dividing upon this Amend- 
ment; but, at the same time, he was 
anxious to warn the Attorney General 
that, although he had no doubt the hon. 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ernest Noel) 
had acted in perfectly good faith in the 
matter, there was no evidence from 
either side of the House that the facts 
were as they had been stated. As far 
as he had been able to gather, the opi- 
nion generally was in opposition to that 
which had been put forward by the 
Attorney General. He would not, how- 
ever, oppose the omission of these words ; 
but he was afraid that it might be ne- 
cessary to raise the question again. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had a verbal 
Amendment to move to the Schedule. 
He desired, in line 5 of Schedule I., 
to leave out ‘‘each part,” and insert 
“Parts II., III., and 1V.” 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘each 
part’ stand part of the Schedule,’’ put, 
and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ Parts IT., 
III., and IV.’ be there inserted,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that before 
they left this part of the Schedule alto- 
gether, he wished to put a question in 
regard to the action of the election 
agent. He dared say the Attorney Gene- 
ral would know that there were a great 
many counties in which the practice 
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was for the election agent not to take 
charge of any polling district ; but there 
— no provision of that kind in the 

ill. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose to move any Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
propose an Amendment for the purpose 
of raising the question. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: I may point out 
to the hon. Member that some time ago 
he raised a discussion upon a particular 
point without proposing an Amendment, 
and considerable confusion was created 
in consequence. For that reason I wish 
to know if the hon. Member proposes 
to move an Amendment now ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he would appeal 
to the hon. Member (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
to raise the question he desired to call 
attention to on Report. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 


do so. 
PART II. 
Lecat Expenses 1n AppITIon To Ex- 
PENSES UNDER Parr I. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE moved, after 
‘‘charges,” to insert— 

“Within the limits of the Parliamentary 

Election Returning Officers’ Act, 38 & 39 Vic- 
toria, chapter 84.” 
The object of the Amendment was this 
—the Returning Officer was a very 
powerful gentleman, and he occasion- 
ally charged a good deal above the 
Schedule. He desired by this Amend- 
ment to prevent the possibility of such 
an occurrence, and in the hope that the 
Attorney General would accept it he 
would move it without further com- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 43, line 29, after the word ‘‘ charges,” 
insert “‘ within the limits of the Parliamentary 
Election Returning Officers’ Act, 38 & 39 Vic- 
toria, chapter 84." —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the effect of 
this would be that if any election agent, 
being told by the Returning Officer that 
he had paid out of his own pocket more 
than the expenses allowed by the Sta- 
tute, repaid such excess to the Return- 
ing Officer, the candidate would lose 
his seat. He (the Attorney General) 


Hr. E. Stanhope 





had had no Notice of this Amendment- 
and, therefore, if the hon. Gentleman 
persisted in it now, he must oppose it. 
It would be well, perhaps, if the matter 
were left for consideration on Report, 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, there were 
some cases where it would be impossible 
for the Returning Officer to bring his 
charges within the Parliamentary limits, 
He had been told by a Sheriff of 
county that his necessary expenses 
amounted to nearly twice the sum he 
could legally charge the candidates, and 
that he was really dependent upon the 
goodwill of the candidates as to whether 
he was recouped for the payments he 
had to make over and above those al- 
lowed by law. The Committee ought 
to know in what position a Sheriff would 
stand under such circumstances. Could 
he legally obtain payment from the can- 
didate, or would the candidate be liable 
to penalties if he paid the Returning 
Officer a sum beyond that allowed? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
knew that in some cases a Returning 
Officer charged a good deal more than 
he ought to do; and on Report he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) meant to bring up 
a clause to prevent such a state of 
things. Of course, it was necessary 
that the candidate should pay the Re- 
turning Officer’s expenses; but he did 
not think he ought to be required to 
pay in so substantial a way as he was 
now required to do. A great many 
things might be done more cheaply, 
and he thought that if the charges were 
defrayed out of the rates, the ratepayers 
would take care that they were very 
much less than at present. If the At- 
torney General would say that on Re- 
port he would look into the matter, he 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) would be quite 
content to leave it as at present. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), or the Attorney General, would 
bring up an Amendment on Report he 
would withdraw this Amendment. His 
sole object in moving it had been to 
prevent collusive arrangements being 
made between Returning Officers and 
candidates. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
knew nothing about Returning Officers, 
for he never spoke to one in his life. 
He was, however, certain that Return 
ing Officers did impose more expenses 
on candidates than they ought to do, 
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Mr. WARTON said, he did not know 
whether the Attorney General had read 
the account of the expenses of the Re- 
turning Officer at the Liverpool Election; 
put certainly it was most interesting 
reading. He was glad the Attorney 
General had rejected this clause, and 
would remind him of what occurred at 
the Liverpool Election. The Returning 
Officer there found he was absolutely 
obliged to enter expenses beyond the 
amount allowed by law; and, therefore, 
part of his expenses were thrown on the 
borough. It was very difficult to get 
his polling stations at the price allowed. 
On the other hand, however, there were 
a great many places which could be ob- 
tained for a nominal sum; but the Re- 
turning Officer was not allowed to lump 
them together. He (Mr. Warton) was 
certainly of opinion that, supposing one 
station to cost ten guineas, and another 
two, and another one guinea, and so 
forth, it would be better to lump them 
all together. The candidates at Liver- 
pool had to pay a large sum of money, 


amounting to hundreds of pounds; but! 


even this did not satisfy the Returning 
Officer, who had a very just grievance 
in respect of the charges he was allowed 
to make for polling stations. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General brought up a fresh clause 
on Report, he (Mr. Warton) hoped he 
would take this matter into considera- 
tion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Sir R. Assuyzron 
Cross, Amendment made, in line 82, 
after the word ‘‘ publishing,” by insert- 
ing “ issuing and distributing.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Amend- 
ment he had now to propose was a con- 
sequential one. The Committee would 
remember that there was a great deal 
of discussion as to the number of com- 
mittee rooms that should be allowed, 
and they passed a clause in which it 
was held that it was an illegal or cor- 
rupt practice—he forgot which—to en- 
gage a greater number of committee 
rooms than stated in the Bill. At that 
time the Attorney General told them 
that they had better take the discussion 
upon this sub-section. Therefore, with- 
out making a long discussion of it, he 
would explain, in one or two words, 
what the object of his Amendment was. 
According to the statement of the At- 
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torney General, there should be a com~ 
mittee room for every complete 500 elec- 
tors. Now, in some boroughs persons 
resided in houses outside the borough, 
and in such cases it was very necessary 
to have acommittee room for even fewer 
than 500 electors. What was wanted 
was to bring the electors together, and 
the committee room was a central point 
for which they made, and from which it 
was customary for them to go to the poll 
ina body. By this clause they allowed 
a vast number of committeo rooms in 
large places, such as Liverpool. He be- 
lieved that in Liverpool there could be 
as many as 130 committee rooms. The 
Attorney General had said that it was 
not likely that the different parties in 
Liverpool would incur the expense of 
having the maximum number of com- 
mittee rooms. But the Attorney Gene- 
ral ought to bearin mind that there was 
always a tendency to have a committee 
room at every point, and that there 
would always be some persons urging a 
candidate to have a committee room here 
and a committee room there. He had 
no doubt that men would be found en- 
gaging more committee rooms than were 
necessary. In his original Bill last year 
the Attorney General divided all the ex- 
penditure under various heads—under 
printing, stationery, and the like. This 
was the last relic, and he did not think 
it was necessary it should remain in the 
Bill. It would be necessary on Report 
to strike out the clause specifying the 
number of committee rooms which might 
be engaged; but that, however, was an 
exceedingly easy matter. He now begged 
to move that the words ‘in a borough” 
be struck out. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 35, leave out “in a borough.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they had admitted 
the words in the first part of the Sche- 
dule itself; and, therefore, they ought to 
reject the proposed Amendment. It was 
very necessary that they must lay down 
a limit to committee rooms in some way 
or form. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it would 
be quite easy to strike out the form of 
words on Report, and he would engage 
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to make a Motion to that effect if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General would support him. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he did not think 
such a Motion would be in Order now. 
The Report stage was the proper time at 
which an Amendment of this kind, which 
necessitated an alteration in a portion 
of the Schedule already passed, should 
be brought up. 

Mr. DODDS: Hear, hear! 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) was 
always very ready to cry ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
Whenever a Minister rose and talked 
sense or nonsense, ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ came 
from the hon. Gentleman, and he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would very soon 
get his reward. The Attorney General 
had told him (Mr. Labouchere) that he 
was not in Order. The Chairman, how- 
ever, thought he was in Order; there- 
fore, let them have a Division on this 
matter at once. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he did not 
quite understand in what position this 
Amendment would leave the matter. 
He did not think that the experience of 
most Members of the House would lead 
them to coincide with the view of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). His (Mr. Tomlinson’s) 
idea of the proper number of committee 
rooms was one for each polling place, 
and that was rather a different quota to 
what was suggested in this clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RAIKES proposed to leave out 
from ‘‘committee room,” in line 36, to 
the end of Sub-section (6), and insert ‘for 
every polling district in the borough, 
and one central committee room.”” The 
sub-section would then read— 

“In a borough the expenses of the number 
of committee rooms for every polling district 
in the borough, and one central committee 
room. 


It seemed to him that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral had conceived rather a mistaken 
idea as to the most convenient unit with 
regard to fixing the number of commit- 
tee rooms. All hon. Members who had 
— acquaintance with such matters 

new that boroughs were mapped out 
He was 


for the purposes of elections. 
not now speaking of boroughs of under 
15,000 inhabitants, but of the larger 


Mr, Labouchere 
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boroughs of the country. These bo. 
roughs were mapped out into a certain 
number of polling districts, and the cop. 
tending parties had their machinery for 
each of the polling districts. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Go. 
neral had only represented a small bo- 
rough; but it had been his (Mr. Raikes’s) 
lot to be associated with large consti- 
tuencies; he, therefore, might lay claim 
to know more about this matter than 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. (er. 
tainly, he had always found what he now 
stated to be the case. He believed that 
if they were going to have an arbitrary 
unit, such as that of 500 electors, they 
would have nothing but confusion. A 
polling district in one of the Northern 
towns would probably contain as many 
electors as some of the Somerset bo- 
roughs. In Oldham, the borough repre- 
sented by the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Hibbert), 
there were several thousand electors in 
a polling district; but it might happen 
that one district was so peculiarly 
situated that a committee room would 
be required for even less than 500 
electors. He certainly was of opinion 
that they ought to have a committee 
room in each polling district, and he 
trusted that the Attorney General would 
assent to his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

Ta page 43, line 36, leave out from “com- 
mittee room” to end of Sub-section (6), and 
insert “ for every polling district in the 
borough, and one central committee room.”— 
(Mr. Raikes.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) remarked, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oambridgoe (Mr. Raikes) 
was entirely under a misapprehension. 
His (the Attorney General’s) experience 
was, as a matter of fact, quite as ex- 
tended as that to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid claim. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to forget that 
many large boroughs had no polling 
districts at all; indeed, it was at the 
option of the local authority whether or 
not a borough was divided into polling 
districts. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) had just told him that in his con- 
stituency (Durham) there was a popula- 
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tion of 18,000, yet there was no polling 
district. He (the Attorney General) 
believed that Oxford had no polling dis- 
trict; indeed, it would be found that 
half the boroughs of England had no 

lling districts at all. It would thus 
be seen that in such boroughs more 
committee rooms would be allowed 
under this Schedule, as it now stood, 
than would be allowed if it were 
amended as was now suggested. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, in moving to 
insert after ‘‘every,’’ line 36, “ polling 
district or for,’’ said, that this Amend- 
ment was simply consequential on the 
concession which the Attorney General 
had been good enough to make. 


Amendment proposed, in page 43, 
line 36, after “‘ every,” insert ‘ polling 
district or for.””—( 2dr. Arthur Peel.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
he was in the unfortunate position of 
having 999 electors; and, therefore, he 
should prefer the Committee to adopt at 
the end of the section the words agreed 
to by the Government in the previous 
case—namely, that if there were a 
number of electors over and above any 
complete 500, a committee room should 
be allowed for such number of them not 
amounting to a complete 500. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 39, after “ borough,”’ insert, “ and if 
there is a number of electors over and above 
any complete 500 then one committee room for 
such number of them not amounting to a com- 
plete 500 shall be allowed.”’—(Sir Henry Hol- 
land.) 

_ Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS proposed 
to insert, after the word ‘ expenses,” 
in line 1, page 44, the words ‘‘ of one 
central committee room, and in addi- 
tion.” The object of the Amendment 
was not to add to the committee rooms, 
but simply in counties to allow a central 
committee room, which the Committee 
0 see it was very necessary to 

ave. 


Amendment proposed, in page 44, line 
1, after ‘‘ expenses,” insert “of one 
central committee room, and in addi- 
tion,”"—(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 





Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SALT proposed to add the follow- 
ing sub-section to Part II., page 44 :— 

**(8.) A sum not exceeding five hundred 
pounds in counties, or two hundred pounds in 
boroughs, under the head of special expendi- 
ture arising from unforeseen circumstances, and 
not in respect of any matter constituting an 
offence under this Act.” 
He reminded the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General and the 
Committee that the expenditure was 
restricted to the very smallest limit. 
Probably most hon. Members who had 
taken an interest in the Bill had cal- 
culated for themselves how far they 
could safely and properly keep their 
own expenditure within the limits pro- 
vided by the Bill. He certainly had 
made his own calculations. He had 
always been very careful with regard to 
election expenses, and he was able to 
give the Bill the credit of saying he be- 
lieved he could work his election com- 
fortably enough within the limits of ex- 
penditure prescribed. But, at the same 
time, in order to do that, in order to 
keep within the limits that the Bill laid 
down in this Schedule, it would be ab- 
solutely necessary for any candidate to 
bring his expenses very considerably 
within the limits of the Bill. In the 
midst of the excitement and turmoil of 
an election it was very difficult to keep 
a hold upon everybody and upon every 
expense; and it was only reasonable to 
calculate that every expense in an elec- 
tion, however legitimate it might be— 
every expense for printing, advertising, 
messengers, and all other such matters 
—nmust of necessity exceed the estimate 
formed at the beginning of the election. 
They, therefore, could not start to con- 
test an election without making their 
calculations, so as to bring their ex- 
penses considerably within the amount 
laid down by this hard-and-fast line. 
Something perfectly unforeseen might 
happen to make it necessary, quite sud- 
denly, to send throughout a county or a 
borough a large number of circulars at 
a very great cost. It was quite possible, 
and not improbable, that an opponent 
might issue some circular which, of ne- 
cessity, must be contradicted at once by 
means of a circular or placard. Such a 
thing would be quite unexpected, but 
no one would dispute that such cases 
had happened; the contradiction of 
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some foul aspersion or false rumour 
might very possibly carry the total ex- 
penditure for the election very consi- 
derably beyond the amount named. 
Now, under those circumstances, the pro- 
posal which he had to make was that, 
beyond the expenditure laid down in 
the Schedule of the Bill, there should be 
allowed a special sum for special expen- 
diture; but that sum should be limited 
to £500 in counties, and £200 in bo- 
roughs. Of course, he suggested that 
any expenditure of this kind should be 
confined to circumstances that were not 
opposed to the principle and object of 
the Bill. He could not help thinking 
that, on the whole, that was a reasonable 
proposal. They wanted to limit expen- 
diture in elections as much as possible ; 
but, if this Act was to have the effect it 
was supposed it would have, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that it should be dealt 
with in a businesslike and reasonable 
manner. To his mind the provisions 
were much too stringent. He believed 
the Bill would really lose its force by 
the absurdly stringent character of its 
penalties and restrictions. If they were 
to put all these various rigid rules intoan 
Act of Parliament they should allow 
some safety-valve by which hon. Mem- 
bers—and he had no doubt all hon. 
Members would wish to do so—who 
wished to keep within the lines of the 
Bill might do so with some possibility 
of carrying on their business in a con- 
venient manner. With these words, he 
begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the sub-section 
would not come in at this point. 

Mr. SALT said, he should be very 
sorry if he had spoken all this to no 
purpose. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the hon. Member was quite 
right in moving the sub-section here. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 44, add the following sub-section :— 
*(8.) A sum not exceeding five hundred 
pounds in counties, or two hundred pounds in 
boroughs, under the head of special expendi- 
ture arising from unforeseen circumstances, and 
not in respect of any matter constituting an 
offence under this Act.”’—(Mr. Salt.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henny James) said, he could not accept 


Mr. Salt 
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the Amendment, as it would put an end 
to the Maximum Schedule. Tho hoy. 


Member could hardly expect him to 
accept it; but as he was anxious to 
meet the hon. Member’s views he would 
agree to strike out the words— 


“‘ Not exceeding the maximum amount of ten 
pounds for every one thousand electors in the 
county or borough, and not exceeding in the 
whole the maximum amount of one hundred 
pounds.” 


That would leave at large the amount 
which might be spent upon miscellaneous 
matters, so long as the maximum was 
not exceeded. If these words were left 
out, a candidate would not be con- 
fined to £10 or £100, and his agent 
would have to consider what miscel- 
laneous matters were most urgent. By 
the Amendment he proposed, he (the 
Attorney General) should be meeting 
the hon. Member more than half way. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the question was a difficult one, and he 
rather agreed with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General with 
regard to it. The hon. and learned 
Member said he would leave out the 
words imposing a limit. Well, he (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) was not in favour 
of that, because the expenditure might 
then be of any amount for these miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): No. The maximum of 
total expenditure cannot be exceeded. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was aware of that; but it would be 
difficult to restrain and keep within 
bounds this miscellaneous expenditure 
if no limit were fixed. The sum of 
£200 should be the limit for both coun- 
ties and boroughs. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would accept that 
limit they would have a specified sum 
beyond which they would not be able to 
go. That would be far better than the 
hon. and learned Member’s proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he considered 
it would be a most dangerous thing 
to throw out the limit of £100 and 
£10 for every 1,000 electors, as there 
would then be a tendency for the 
amount to increase, and it might be 
from £100 to £620 in his case. [The 
Arrorney GeneraL: No, no!] ‘that 
was so, for whenever they had a general 
maximum the tendency was to work up 
to it. Their endeavour ought to be 
rather to keep down the maximum than 
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to increase it. The hon. Member who 
had moved the Amendment admitted he 
could comfortably manage his election 
within the limits of the Bill; but that 
was his experience of the past, and hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House thought that his experience in the 
future ought to be a great deal better. 
They wished him to manage his eleetion 
in the future more economically than he 
had done in the past; and, with that 
view, they considered the maximum in 
the Bill was already too high, and ought 
tobe lowered. He objected to any ex- 
tension of the maximum. : 
Mr. SALT said, he would adopt the 
hon. and gallant Baronet’s (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot’s) suggestion, and propose 
that the maximum should be £200 both 
forthe counties and boroughs. Probably 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General would accept that. [The 
Artornry GENERAL: No, no!] He (Mr. 
Salt) wished to point out that, however 
anxious a candidate might be to keep 
within the maximum expenditure, he 
night find it impossible to do so, owing 
to suddenly arising and unexpected cir- 
cumstances. This might not be the case 
in more than one election out of 50; but, 
certainly, here and there, it might be 
found impossible to avoid exceeding the 
maximum in consequence of unforeseen 
difficulties. It was only reasonable that 
there should be some way of meeting 
difficulties of this kind; and he would, 
therefore, suggest that the limit in coun- 
js and boroughs should be fixed at 
200. 


Question put, and negatived. 


PART III. 
Maximum for Miscellaneous Matters. 


On the Motion of The Arrornry Gez- 
nzRAL (Sir Henry James), Amendment 
made, in page 44, line 10, after “ in,” by 
inserting ‘‘ Part I. and.” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuetr) said, he would now 
propose to leave out after the word 
“Schedule,” in line 10, the words— 


“Not exceeding the maximum amount of 
ten pounds for every one thousand electors in 
the county or borough, and not exceeding in 
the whole the maximum amount of one hundred 
pounds,” 


This would leaye out all reference to 
amount; but, of course, the maximum 
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of election expenses would remain the 
same. There might be matters, not 
specified in Part II., on which it might 
be necessary for the candidate to spend 
more than was allowed by the present 
maximum in Part III. relating to mis- 
cellaneous expenses. By the adoption 
of this Amendment the general maxi- 
mum would remain unaltered, and the 
candidate would be able to spend a little 
more under Part III., and a little less 
under Part IT. 

Amendment proposed, in page 44, 
line 10, leave out all the words after the 
word ‘‘Schedule,”’ down to “‘ pounds,” 
inclusive, in line 13.— (Mr. Solicitor 
General.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. RAIKES said, he desired that 
words would not be put into the clause 
which would have the effect of prevent- 
ing him from moving to alter £100 to 
£200. The Chairman could easily put 
the Question so as to leave him an op- 
portunity of bringing forward his pro- 
posal—by putting the Question that the 
words down to the word ‘ borough” 
stand part of the Bill, for instance. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) that the ques- 
tion could be so modified so as not to 
interfere with his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 44, 
line 10, leave out all the words after 
the word ‘‘ Schedule,” down to the word 
“of,” in line 13.’ — (Ur. Solicitor 
General.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was sure it would be quite safe 
to adopt his Amendment? If they left 
out all limit they did a great deal 
towards putting an end to the effect of 
Part I. of the Schedule. [The Sorict1- 
tor GENERAL: No, no!] It was only 
right that there should be some limit to 
expenditure in this matter. They might 
fairly leave out the words ‘not exceed- 
ing the maximum amount of ten pounds 
for évery one thousand electors in the 
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county or borough,’ and insert ‘ two 
hundred pounds,” in place of “‘ one hun- 
dred pounds,” in the lines following. It 
seemed to him that, for the sake of the 
candidates themselves, it was necessary 
to have a limit. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if they stopped at 
the word ‘‘ borough,” and someone 
moved to substitute £200 for £100, they 
could take a Division, and a saving of 
time would be effected. The matter had 
been sufficiently discussed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Soricrror GENE- 
RAL (Sir Farrer Herschell), Amendment 
made, in page 44, line 10, by leaving 
out all the words after the word ‘‘ Sche- 
dule” down to the word ‘‘not,’”’ in 
line 12. 


On the Motion of Sir R. AssHEeron 
Cross, Amendment made, in page 44, 
line 13, by leaving out the word “one” 
and inserting the word “ two.” 


Parliamentary Elections 


PART IV. 


Maximum Seale. 


Mr. RAIKES said, they had nowreached 
a point upon which there would be little 
difference of opinion, as to which there 
would be a general desire to curtail ex- 

enses so far as they could reasonably 
. curtailed. He rather differed from 


the Attorney General as to the precise 
estimate which should be agreed to as 


to the proper amount of the expenses, 
and he hoped the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would forgive him. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed that 
where the number of electors on the 
register did not exceed 2,000, the maxi- 
mum expenditure should be £350, and 
where the number of electors exceeded 
2,000, the maximum should be £380, 
and an additional £30 for every 1,000 
electors above 2,000. Well, he (Mr. 
Raikes) proposed that if the number of 
electors on the register did not exceed 
1,000 the maximum should be £300, 
and where it exceeded £2,000 it should 
be £500. His proposal he would rather 
contrast with that of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis). The hon. Member was not in his 
place to-night, he was sorry to say ; but 
there was very little difference between 
their two schemes. His (Mr. Raikes’s) 
proposal did not descend to such close 


Sir R. Assheton Cross 
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poi as the hon. and learned Mem. 
er’s, his wish being merely to fix an 
initial limit in the first instance, The 
Attorney General was prepared to allow 
£350 to be spent ina constituency which 
did not number more than 1,000; but, to 
his (Mr. Raikes’s) mind, it would be pos- 
sible in very small constituencies of less 
than 1,000 electsrs—of which there werg 
still some in the country—to conduct an 
election for less than £350; and he 
therefore, proposed that they should 
start with a constituency of less than 
1,000 electors, and there fix the maxi. 
mum expenditure at £300. The hon, 
Gentleman the Member for London. 
derry was prepared to put the maximum 
of £350 for such constituency. The hon. 
Member proposed that where the nun- 
ber of electors did not exceed 500, the 
maximum should be £200 ; where it did 
not exceed 1,000, £350; 1,500, £400; 
2,000, £500; and an additional £40 for 
every 1,000 electors above 2,000. They 
had to consider this matter not in con- 
nection with small constituencies only, 
but as being the initial figure in all con- 
stituencies. They must be careful that 
they did not fix such a sum that, even 
with the accumulating amount for each 
increasing 1,000 electors, they might 
have too little for the proper conduct of 
an election in a large constituency. He 
(Mr. Raikes), in his proposal, rather 
proposed to reduce the expenditure 
where the number of electors was less 
than 1,000, and to increase it where the 
constituency ranged from 1,000 to 2,000. 
He did not believe that a sum of £380, 
where the number of electors did not 
exceed 2,000, with an additional £30 
for every 1,000 electors, above 2,000 was 
an adequate amount. He had had rather 
a wide experience of constituencies and 
of elections, and he should not be fol- 
lowing a right course if he did not en- 
deavour to turn to some account such 
experience as he had gained on this par- 
ticular question. He had had the honour 
to be four times a candidate for the City 
of Chester, which was a borough con- 
taining about 6,000 electors, and on each 
occasion the amount of the expenses had 
been different. The cheapest election 
of which he had had experience was that 
in which the expenses of both candidates 
amounted to about £8,500, and that 
election only lasted five days. So far 
as he was concerned, it was an excep- 
tionally economical election, for his prin- 
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cipal agent declined to receive a foo for 
his services, and besides that the election 
was as economically carried on as any 
election could be. Whereas, on other 
occasions, his principal agent had taken 
£200 for his services, on the occasion he 
was referring to nothing was taken. He 
had no reason to think that his oppo- 
nents spent money improperly, and he 
did not think the total was an unreason- 
able expenditure in a constituency of 
6,000 electors. Tho Bill, as it at pre- 
sent stood, would give £380 for 2,000 
electors, and £120 for the additional 
4,000 electors, which would be £500 
altogether. He was bound to say that, 
with all their wish to see elections con- 
ducted as economically as possible, he 
very much doubted whether it would be 
possible to conduct one in such a con- 
stituency as that for £500. Let them 
take the case of a larger constituency 
with which he was familiar—one con- 
taining 13,000 electors. He found that 
the expenditure that they would be al- 
lowed to incur there would be £380 for 
2,000, and an addition of £330, repre- 
senting £30 per 1,000, above 2,000. 
That would entitle them to spend in that 
borough over £700 during an election. 
Well, he was inclined to think it would 
not be practicable to conduct an election 
ina borough of that size for the sum of 
£700, if it extended beyond a day or 
two. He did not himself see how it 
would be possible. He wished to put it 
tothe Committee, and to the hon. and 
learned Gentlemun the Attorney Gene- 
ral—and he did not wish to see a single 
shilling more than was necessary taken 
from the pockets of the candidates—that 
there would be a danger of falsification 
of accounts, if they were going to put 
on election agents a rule which was not 
to be exceeded, and were going to say 
that a man who represented 13,000 elec- 
tors was not, under any circumstances, to 
spend more than £700. Although the 
Attorney General had acceded to an 
Amendment permitting a larger expen- 
diture under the head of Part IIL., 
miscellaneous expenditure was included 
inthe maximum scale of Part IV. He 
did not make any objection to that ; but 
he did not want the Committee to run 
away with the idea that the sum to be 
spent under Part III. was to be in ex- 
cess of the amount to be spent under 
Part IV. Whatever unforeseen emer- 
gency might arise, the total expenditure 





in a constituency of 13,000 would be 
limited to £700. If the Committee in 
its wisdom thought it right to impose 
such a limitation, he had no doubt the 
candidates, and, he hoped, the election 
agents, would be as careful as possible 
to observe it; but he felt they must 
not shut their eyes to the very great 
temptation which would be afforded to 
persons connected with electioneering to 
cook the accounts, so as to bring the 
total expenditure within these limits. 
If they set a man to do a task which he 
believed to be practically impossible, 
they would expose all persons connected 
with the accounts to the temptation of 
breaking the law. He was afraid there 
was a good deal of account-cooking at 
the present time under the existing 
system. The matter was one well de- 
serving the attention of Parliament. He 
remembered being engaged in an elec- 
tion, some time ago, in which there was 
a good deal of advertising done —in 
which advertising was largely resorted 
to by both sides. The other side, he 
thought, had advertised rather more 
than the side upon which he was en- 
gaged. Well, the whole expenses on 
the other side were returned at a less 
sum than, he believed, the advertising 
alone could possibly have been done for, 
leaving an absolute ‘‘ni)” to represent 
the whole of the other expenses of the 
election. He should be sorry to believe 
that either the candidates or the persons 
directly connected with the management 
of the election were parties to any mis- 
representation of the facts. He should 
be the last person to insinuate such a 
thing ; but he was sure that, though the 
accounts might have been made up on 
some principles that commended them- 
selves to some of the persons engaged 
in the making up, they were not prin- 
ciples which would pass muster in an 
ordinary commercial audit. If they were 
going to draw an extremely tight line, 
they would be exposing persons engaged 
in elections to the temptation to take 
special and peculiar views as to the 
figures they had to submit when they 
published election accounts. He did 
not at all wish to detain the Committee 
with any unnecessary observations on 
the subject; and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral would acquit him of a desire to un- 
reasonably extend election expenses. In 
the scale he had submitted he had en- 
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deavoured to approximate to the abso- 
lute necessities of the case; and he 
thought that if they adopted a scale at 
variance with the facts and experience 
of most hon. Members in the House, 
they would be likely to open the door 
to fresh and aggravated evils much in 
excess of the scandalous corruption which 
disgraced the last General Election. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Parl amentary Elections 


Amendment proposed, in page 44, line 


26, leave out “ 2,000—£350,” and in- | 
sert ‘ 1,000—£300 ; 2,000—£500.”— | 


(Mr. Raikes.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That 2,000 stand 
part of the Schedule.” 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
believed that more than half the quarrels 
which took place in the world, in other 
matters besides politics, arose from the 
fact that people did not understand one 
another—did not thoroughly understand 
the words they discussed. He had risen 
to, if pessible, make it clear what it was 
they were talking about. He agreed 
with what the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down said as to the 
figures in the Schedule; but he wished 
there to be a definite understanding as 
to what those figures meant. Was it 
meant that the figure for a single or 
bye-election was to be the same fora 
double or General Election? When 


there were only two candidates standing 
against each other there might be no 
difficulty at all; but when they were 
discussing this maximum expenditure 
in the Schedule, let them understand 


what it meant. If the cost to each can- 
didate at an election was to be allowed 
to be £350 for 2,000 electors, two can- 


didates on the same side might spend ' 


£700. Ifan election could be conducted 
properly for £350, it was clear they could 
not conduct it properly if they were to 
spend £700; and, on the other hand, if 
only £350 were to be spent on two can- 
didates on the same side at a General 
Election, at a bye-election, if the single 
candidate was only allowed to spend half 


that sum, he would not have enough for | 


his constituency. What was it they 


meant, when they put such a sum as this | 
down? He had considered the matter | 


very carefully, and had only been able 
to arrive at a rough calculation ; but as 
the result of that calculation he would 
suggest that whatever sum they put down 


Mr, Raikes 
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in the Schedule, either for counties op 
boroughs, should be the sum which q 
single candidate should spend at a singly 
election. When they came to a double 
election, it was clear that two candidates 
joining together would not require to 
spend double the amount allowed to g 
single candidate, because there would 
be a number of expenses that could be 
curtailed or cut off; but, at the same 
time, the two candidates would require 
to spend more than one candidate. Ho 
would propose, therefore, that at a double 
election two candidates together should 
be able to spend half as much again as 
a single candidate. Let them find out 
what was to be the starting point, or 
initial expense, for an election in a consti. 
tuency where, for instance, there was only 
one Member to be elected. Having fixed 
that sum, let them provide that two can- 
didates putting up together in a consti- 
tuency returning two Members could 
spend half as much again as the one 
candidate. If they agreed upon that 
they would know where they were. Let 
them now discuss what a single candi- 
date might spend, and then, when they 
came te candidatures, they could put in 
another figure. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) begged to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
for drawing attention to this matter, and 
to ask the indulgence of the Committee 
for a few moments whilst he made a 
statement as to these expenses, which 
might travel a little beyond the Amend- 
ment which had been moved. He wished 
to make the statement now, as it might 
affect some’ other Amendments. They 
had now come to a part of the Bill where 
they were no longer dealing with pe 
nalties and controversial matters—they 
had come to a part in which they could 
all use their best endeavours to econo- 
mize expenditure. As far as he could 
discover, the cost of the last General 
Election amounted to £2,500,000, and he 
believed that to be a low estimate, for 
| allowance must be made for a consider- 
| able sum for expenses which were never 
intended to be returned for the cases in 
which no return had been made. His 
view was that a very large proportion of 
_that sum went into the pockets of very 
| undeserving people ; and it was to be sin- 
| cerely hoped it went out of the pockets of 

very deserving people. If they accepted 
_ the maximum as it was now framedin the 
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Bill for boroughs, and that for counties 
yith a slight extension, they would re- 
duce the expenditure from £2,500,000 to 
$300,000, or one-third. He was certain, 
from the experience they had of the 
Returns, that a General Election in the 
future could be conducted for that sum. 
He could give instance after instance of 
elections which had been conducted at 
acost much below the maximum con- 
tained inthe Bill. In the case of Peter- 
borough, where a maximum of £410 
would be allowed under the Bill, only 
£332 had, at the election held a few 
weeks ago, been expended. He could 
also give instances where, in county 
elections, less had been spent than 
would be allowed under the Bill, and 
his opinion was that what could be 
done in one constituency could be done 
in another. Certainly, £800,000 was 
sufficient to be spent on electioneering 
at a General Election. The expenses 
returned relating’ to English county 
elections—entirely irrespective of Re- 
turning Officers’ expenses, and of some 
counties where there was no Return 
made, and of all the expenditure beyond 
that returned—amounted to £615,800. 
Under the Bill, that amount would be 
reduced to £200,000 or one-third. He 
hoped, in this respect, the Bill would 
be regarded as a relief to the agricul- 
tural interest. As to English boroughs, 
the expenditure returned at the last Ge- 
neral Election amounted to £595,424; 
but under the Bill it would only be 
£209,000 or, again, one-third. He 
would point out that, although the 
general reduction would be two-thirds, 
in individual cases it would be very 
unequal. In the county of Durham, 
the expenditure returned had amounted 
to £46,000; but under the Bill it 
would be £6,500. In Lancashire, it had 
amounted to £76,600; but under the 
Bill the amount would only be £23,000. 
He could not leave Wales entirely with- 
outa word. The election expenses in one 
county of that Principality—as to the 
purity of which so much had been said 
—had amounted to £20,100, although 
the number of electors was only 5,200. 
He had much pleasure in stating—and 
he was sure the Representative of the 
county would share that pleasure—that 
under the Bill in future the expenditure 
would not be more than £1,700. He 
could give instances where the expendi- 
ture would fall below what he was 





about to propose; and he asked the 
indulgence of the Chairman and the 
Committee whilst, in dealing with this 
Amendment, he referred to both counties 
and boroughs. He had dealt with bo- 
roughs with more confidence than with 
counties, because he had more know- 
ledge and experience of them. In 
dealing with boroughs he had calcu- 
lated and put down in the Bill what 
he thought would be sufficient for a 
single election. The maximum he had 
adopted had been calculated for a single 
election—that was to say, where two 
candidates fought one against the other. 
He had adopted the figure after careful 
consideration, and after taking the best 
advice on the matter. He had looked 
at the Returns of many boroughs of dif- 
ferent sizes; and he felt confident that, 
by striking off the use of conveyances 
and by the non-employment of paid 
assistants, the amount mentioned for 
boroughs was amply sufficient. The ar- 
guments brought to bear in the matter 
would have to be strong before he should 
be convinced that additional expenditure 
would be required in boroughs. As re- 
garded counties, however, he had al- 
ways to consult county Members. He 
had nothing to guide him in respect to 
counties as he had in respect to bo- 
roughs; therefore, he had consulted 
county Members on both sides of the 
House, who, he was certain, desired to 
have no unnecessary expenditure. He 
believed that the maximum in the Bill 
in regard to counties might be safely 
increased ; and he was inclined to think 
that if the suggestion of the right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) were adopted, the 
expenditure in counties would still be 
an economical one. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed that the amount al- 
lowed for counties should be £60 instead 
of £40 per 1,000 electors. He (the 
Attorney General) wished to adhere to 
the maximum expenditure, as stated in 
the Bill, in respect to borough elections 
—which amount was sufficient for a 
single contest—and he wished, also, if 
the Committee would allow him to do 
so, to meet the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) in respect to the 
scale for counties. In this matter they 
had some difficulty to face, particularly 
in regard to joint candidatures; and he 
had waited to see if any solution would 
be proposed. Well, a solution had been 
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proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Oross) and by the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) 
in a direction which, after full conside- 
ration, he was inclined to agree to. If 
they had sought in any way to increase 
the expenditure, he should have very 
much objected to it; but they had sought 
to diminish it. He was perfectly will- 
ing to diminish it, and to say that where 
there were two candidates who wished 
to have joint committee rooms, and to 
contest the election together in all re- 
spects, they should have the amount they 
were allowed to spend increased by one- 
half above the amount a single candi- 
date would be allowed to spend. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
where there was a joint candidature 
they should take off a quarter of the 
expenditure allowed to each, which was 
a quarter of the gross expenditure. The 
result of this would be, if they would 
allow him to give an instance, that if 
the expenditure allowed in the case of a 
single candidate was £500, they might 
take a quarter off, if the candidates 
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united, leaving the gross amount £750 


for a joint candidature. That was the 
suggestion which came from the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He had considered this mat- 
ter very fully, with the assistance of 
others; and the result was that he was 
diminishing the expenditure in regard 
to joint candidature in boroughs — 
he would ask hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway to remember that— 
and he had accepted the increased ex- 
penditure of the right hon. Gentleman 
as he had suggested it, and, practically, 
as it was suggested by the hon. Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis). He did 
hope this would be considered a satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. He 
had endeavoured to satisfy hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and to economize as much 
as possible. He had reduced the bo- 
rough expenditure by a quarter wher- 
ever there was a double candidature ; 
and although there was an increase in 
respect of single candidatures in coun- 
ties, yet the increase of expenditure 
there was counterbalanced by the re- 
duction which would take place when 
there were two candidates, as he had 
mentioned, when a reduction of one- 
fourth would be made. In cases where 
there were three candidates he thought 
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there should be a still further reduction 
and he proposed to take off one-third 
instead of one-fourth from the amount 
they would otherwise be legally entitleg 
to spend. If they were entitled to spend 
£500 each—that was, £1,500 between 
them—the three would be allowed to 
spend two-thirds of that amount, o 
£1,000. That was the scale he now 
presented to the Committee, after listen. 
ing to what had been said, and obtain. 
ing what information he could from 
various sources. He believed this pro. 
posal would bring the working of their 
electoral machinery into perfect order, 
and would save no less a sum than 
£1,700,000in a General Election. There 
had been two or three matters to pro- 
vide for under the circumstances of ac- 
cepting this joint candidature. It was 
not at all an easy matter to deal with, 
because they had to determine what a 
joint candidature was. He had done 
his best to frame a definition, and that 
definition they would have to put in 
the Bill. There were two or three 
copies of this definition in print. He 
would not ask them to consider the 
clause at present; but it would be in- 
troduced into the Bill and brought up 
on Report. The clause would be an 
elastic one; and it seemed to him he 
had done all he could to meet this 
expenditure of joint candidates. He 
would not discuss the provision he 
proposed ; and, apologizing for having 
wandered away from the Question be- 
fore the Committee, he would ask them 
to go back to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oambridge (Mr. 
Raikes). 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could not 
but think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
met the case of the counties very fairly, 
and had very properly modified the scale 
in the case of joint candidates ; for doing 
which, it seemed to him, there had been 
very substantial ground. Joint candi- 
datures generally took place at the time 
of a General Election. A bye-election 
was an isolated case, and a candidate 
found little difficulty in obtaining what 
assistance he required. At a General 
Election, on the other hand, the services 
of agents, managers, and so on, were 
not so easily procured; and there was, 
therefore, ground for increasing the 
maximum. He was happy the hon. and 
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jearned Gentleman had made a conces- 
sion in this respect. As to the clause 
the hon.and learned Gentleman intended 
to bring up on Report dealing with joint 
candidatures, he hoped that where can- 
didates had separate agents, but joint 
committee rooms, they might be looked 
upon as joint candidates. 

Mrz. ANDERSON said, he knew more 
about boroughs than counties; and on 
pehalf of those he thanked the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for the concession he had 
made. ‘The scale the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had proposed was quite 
satisfactory; and he (Mr. Anderson) 
hoped, therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Raikes) would not now 
press his Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in moving his Amendment, 
omitted, in the details of his speech, to 
say that the sum in the Schedule did not 
include the Returning Officer’s expenses. 
Those were all additional, and, in reality, 
those expenses in a borough ought to be 
the principal part of the cost of an elec- 
tion. They were expenses which a can- 
didate could not control. It was in the 
power of a candidate to control, more or 
less, all other expenses ; and he ought to 
be able to control them and easily keep 
them within the scale of the Bill. The 
righthon. Gentleman spoke of advertising 
as being a great source of expenditure. It 
was carried on to excess everywhere ; let 
them cut it down, and they would get 
rid of a great part of the expense. Ad- 
vertising was simply a mode of bribing 
the Press, and was one of the most ne- 
farious expenses connected with elec- 
tions. If they could cut it down it would 
be better for everybody, and elections 
would be much more pure. One thing 
he did not understand—namely, that 
nothing was said in the Schedule as to 
cases where no contest at all took place ; 
and it was quite certain that an electo- 
rate might be considerably corrupted by 
gross and excessive expenditure in cases 
where contests did not take place. In 
the very last Return presented to the 
House there were some glaring cases of 
gross expenditure at elections of this 
kind. He would rather not name the 
instances, although he could do so if 
necessary. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 

6 merely rose at this moment on a point 
of convenience. This Part IV. was 
divided into two sub-sections—No. 1 





applying to boroughs; and No. 2 to 
counties. He wished to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General whether it would not be more 
convenient to discuss the case of the 
boroughs first, and that of the counties 
afterwards? If they did this, the proposal 
affecting counties would remain over for 
future consideration. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would confine itself now to the 
case of the boroughs. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was obliged to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for what he had said about 
the counties. The course the Govern- 
ment intended to take was a wise and 
proper one; but the question of the 
counties was not now before the Com- 
mittee; therefore he (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) would not go into it. As to the 
boroughs, for the life of him he could 
not see where there was anything in the 
Bill to intimate that the maximum was 
not intended to apply to each candidate 
—quite the reverse. As the Bill was 
drawn, it was clear each candidate could 
spend the amount put down for the elec- 
tion ; and that where there was a double 
election, and two Members to be elected, 
the two might spend double the amount 
of one; and that where there were three 
Members to be elected—as in Glasgow 
and Birmingham—they might spend 
three times theamount. If the Amend- 
ment—with which he entirely agreed— 
were to be proposed, and if it was clear 
that two candidates putting up together 
would not want to spend as much as two 
candidates who put up independently, it 
was equally clear that the amount in the 
Schedule for both boroughs and counties 
would have to be increased for single 
elections. There could be no doubt that, 
as the Bill was presented, the maximum 
was intended to be the sum that each 
candidate might spend in both counties 
and boroughs; and that was why he had 
said they should not allow themselves to 
get into a difficulty as to the meaning of 
words. As the Bill stood, each candi- 
date might spend exactly what was in 
the Schedule; and now that they were 
going to say that if two candidates stood 
together they need not spend so much as 
double the amount, it was clear it was 
an open question whether the amount in 
the Schedule ought not to be increased 
for single candidates. 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the calculation in 
regard to boroughs was made with re- 
ference to single elections; and it would 
be far too much simply to double that for 
juint candidates. Whilst he admitted 
the incongruity to which attention had 
been drawn, he would point out that 
candidates need not unite unless they 
liked. If they chose they could remain 
separate, then each would have the 
benefit of the sum in the Schedule. 
Because they increased the amount in 
counties, in order to arrive at a right 
sum for single candidates, that was no 
reason why they should increase the 
amount allowed in the case of boroughs, 
if sufficient was allowed under existing 
circumstances. This was a matter for 
calculation. They had different cireum- 
stances to deal with in counties from 
what they had to deal with in boroughs. 
He had yielded to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in regard to counties ; but he could 
not yield to him ‘in regard to boroughs 
unless he showed that the amount al- 
lowed was not sufficient. The borough 


Members had not shown that the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman 


should be adopted. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he had been 
very much surprised indeed to see the 
change of front on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member to-night. Up to 
the present moment they had all believed 
that the amount in the Bill applied both 
to joint and several candidates. What 
had struck him (Mr. Whitley), and what, 
he thought, must have struck every 
Member of the Committee, was this— 
that by the change they had made they 
had raised great difficulty in the way 
of the proper carrying out of the Bill. 
Why should they expose candidates to 
additional penalties to those they had 
already placed on them? Why should 
they put before them the danger of being 
guilty of illegal practices? As had been 
said, it would be difficult to find convey- 
ances in the case of one candidate; but 
in the case of two joint candidates that 
difficulty would be greatly enhanced. 
Each candidate would have his own 
agent, and each agent would have diffe- 
rent sub-agents, for whose action both 
the candidates would be held responsible. 
It would be seen, therefore, that they 
were not onlyincreasing the expenditure, 
but adding to the dangers and difficulties 
of a contest, by the arrangements they 
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were now making without adequate reg. 
son. He was never more surprised jn 
his life than he was to hear the hon 
and learned Gentleman turn round anj 
say that he had yielded to hon. Members 
on the Opposition side of the House, [I 
was totally the reverse. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had changed his 
ground for the first time, and had said 
the reason for it was that hoe under. 
stood he was acting in accordance with 
the views of Members on the Opposition 
Benches. He (Mr. Whitley) repudiated 
ever entertaining such a view. He had 
believed, and had been willing all along 
that the maximum in the Schedule 
should apply not only to general, but to 
individual contests; and now the hon, 
and learned Gentleman turned round 
and accused him of having altered his 
views. The fact was, there had beena 
change of opinion on the part of the 
Government at the last moment, and it 
was highly unfair to bring this charge 
against Members of tho Opposition, 
For his own part, he was satisfied that 
the change in the views of the Attorney 
General would cause very great conster- 
nation throughout the country; and he 
believed that they were so framing this 
Bill that it would be next to impossible 
to work elections under it. It was easy 
to say joint candidates might appoint 
different agents if they liked; but it 
would be easy for an agent or sub-agent 
employed by one candidate to invalidate 
the election of the other by doing work 
for him. Such a thing might be shown 
to be an illegal practice. ‘Then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman told them they 
might have separate committee rooms; 
but let them take a case like his (Mr. 
Whitley’s) own constituency—namely, 
Liverpool. He had an enormous nun- 
ber of committee rooms, and was that 
enormous number to be doubled? He 
hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not consider that he had yielded 
anything in this matter. Hoe had yielded 
to himself, and hon. Members only wished 
him to carry out that which he had him- 
self intended up to tho present. The 
change which had taken place in the 
views of the hon. and learned Member 
at this moment was most inconvenient, 
and he (Mr. Whitley) should oppose it 
to the best of his ability. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
perfectly understood that this Bill was 
not framed on the ideas of advanced 
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Radicals, nor would this maximum ever 
for a moment satisfy them. The Bill, 
it was well known, was brought in to 
please Conservatives and Liberals. When- 
ever a complaint had been made as to 
there being too many clerks employed 
at elections, and too many committee 
rooms used, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had always drawn attention to 
the fixed maximum contained in the Bill, 
beyond which, he said, no one could go 
—he had said that if they spent more in 
one direction they would have to spend 
less in another. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had given a pledge to the 
Committee—by which means he had 
very materially reduced the length of 
the debate—and it was to the effect 
that in no case would he increase 
the maximum scale without the uni- 
yersal consent of everyone in the 
House. Owing to this, so far as he un- 
derstood it, they had not discussed many 
matters which otherwise might have 
been discussed. Tho hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, had explained that 
in one particular case—in the case of 
counties—he had, to a certain extent, 
agreed with the views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite by raising the maximum in the 
Schedule; but, against that, he had, to 
acertain extent, reduced the maximum 
in the case of two candidates who stood 
together. It might, therefore, be said 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had stood to his guns. He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) had put down an Amendment 
for the purpose of reducing the maxi- 
mum, for the reason that hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side had put down 
Amendments with the object of in- 
creasing it—he had thought his Amend- 
ment would pair off against the Amend- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and 
that it would keep the Attorney General 
steady to find that, if he yielded to the 
other side, he would have opposition to 
face on this side. The Amendment he 
(Mr. Labouchere) had put down, he was 
glad to say had had its effect, and the 
Schedule practically remained as it was. 
He himself was hardly satisfied yet, be- 
cause he should like to see the maxi- 
mum reduced by some 70 per cent, so as 
to put poor men in the same position as 
rich men in regard to elections, and in 
that manner to give constituencies a 
larger choice of Representatives. That, 
however, they could not obtain; there- 
fore, they had to be content with what 
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they could get for the present. Before 
sitting down, he wished to make a re- 
mark as to the singular ingratitude of 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) displayed in his references to 
these Schedules. Under the Bill, the 
hon. Gentleman would have an im- 
mense amount to spend at an election. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) had been reckon- 
ing him up, and he found that he had 
a constituency of 60,000. [An hon. 
Memzer: 63,000.] Well, 63,000; that 
only strengthened his argument. The 
hon. Member would be allowed, as a 
single candidate, to spend £2,120 on an 
election, and yet he came here asking 
for more. He could spend more than 
almost any hon. Member in the House, 
and yet he was the one who came here 
and complained that candidates would 
not be allowed to spend sufficient under 
the Bill. He (Mr. Labouchere) did not 
intend to move the Amendment standing 
in his name; and he hoped that, as the 
Attorney General had acted so fairly 
between both sides as to stand to his 
Schedules, there would not be a long 
discussion on this matter. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) went to a 
Division on this question, he should not 
vote with him. He agreed with the At- 
torney General, so far as his own ex- 
perience went, as to boroughs; but he 
should like to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman one or two questions. Sup- 
posing there was no contest in a bo- 
rough where there was only one, or 
where there were two Members to be 
elected. According to the Schedule, 
these gentlemen could spend up to the 
maximum, and, no doubt, they would, 
in order that they might have an advan- 
tage at the next election. Would that 
be right? It did appear to him to be 
absurd tc say that if there was no con- 
test the candidate should be allowed to 
spend exactly the same amount as if 
there was a contest. He would call 
attention to this further matter. Sup- 
posing there were four candidates at an 
election, two on each side, and that they 
started two joint candidatures. All might 
go well for a time, but a disagreement 
might take place during the contest, 
and the candidates might desire to work 
independently. How were they to break 
their joint candidature? The Committee 
were under great inconvenience in not 
having the proposed new clauses before 
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them. This was one of the most vital 
points of the whole Bill, this question 
of expenditure; yet they had not got 
before them the clauses proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Raikes) had said 
he did not think the expenditure suffi- 
cient, and proposed to raise it; but, 
according to his (Mr. Onslow’s) ex- 
perience, when once they did away with 
conveyances, and with the heavy ex- 
penditure on printing, which all knew 
was a scandal, £350 would be quite 
enough to pay for the candidature of 
any gentleman who stood for a consti- 
tuency below 2,000. He would also call 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s at- 
tention to this—that if they did not look 
out they would be, by the proposed 
clause, leaving a loop-hole for what he 
might call dishonest practices, for every- 
one would want to spend as much as he 
could. Candidates, although they might 
know they were fighting exactly the 
same cause, would not join—they would 
not let people know they were joint 
candidates, in order that they might 
spend a little more. In conclusion, he 
would again press on the attention of 
the Committee that if there were to be 
no contest at all, by this Schedule they 
would allow each candidate to spend 
quite as much as if there was a contest. 
It seemed to him that, under such cir- 
cumstances, any amount of corrupt prac- 
tices would be committed. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that he 
did not wish to say a word about the 
amount of the expenditure, but wished 
to point out that what had appeared to 
be a concession a short time ago—the 
substitution of £200 for £100—was 
really no concession at all. They had, 
in Part I., a certain number of per- 
sons to be employed, in Part II. 
certain legal expenses, and in Part 
III. provision for miscellaneous mat- 
ters. All these expenses would have 
to be incurred, and there would be 
nothing for suddenly arising emergen- 
cies under the 8rd Part of the Schedule. 
The object of the 3rd Part was to make 
provision for any unforeseen contingency, 
and to permit any extra expense which 
might be found to be necessary. He 
wished to press on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that, a priori, before they 
went into the matter of the amount of 
the maximum they ought to consider 
whether Part ITI. ought to be included 
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ornot. If there was £350 allowed for a 
borough election, and if, owing to some 
informality, or some unforeseen emer. 
gency, £200 of this had to be expended 
under Part III., it would leave only 
£150 for all the expenses under Parts 
I. and II. Would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, before the Report, consider 
this important point ? He would ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to strike 
out Part III. altcogether—it could be 
easily done if the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Raikes) would withdraw his Amend. 
ment. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General would see that consider. 
ablechange had been introduced into this 
question by the statement he had just 
made. With regard to boroughs, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman said he had 
not only considered the matter very care- 
fully himself in the light of considerable 
experience, but had referred it to those 
on whose opinion he most relied, and 
they had reported in favour of the scale 
in the Bill. But now a considerable 
change had been introduced, for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman told then 
that where two candidates stood jointly 
a quarter of the expense was to be taken 
off. He must say that gave Members 
on the Opposition side of the House a 
right to ask for some little time to con- 
sider whether or not the original scale 
ought not to be altered. The proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman now before 
the Committee was not only to increase 
the scale, but, in one particular case, it 
was to reduce the amount in the case of 
asmall constituency. Where there were 
more than 1,000 electors he proposed 
to increaseit. He (Mr. E. Stanhope) did 
not say the scale of his right hon. Friend 
was a perfect one; but he maintained 
that they had a perfect right, after the 
change which had been introduced, to 
take time to consider whether or not the 
original scale ought not to be altered. 
That being so, he did not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman would desire 
to divide on the Amendment. He rather 
hoped he would do so to express his 
sense of the position in which the Com- 
mittee was placed by the change which 
had taken place. But if he did not do 
so—or even if he did do so—he (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) claimed a right for hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House to consider the matter carefully, 
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and have brought up before them on 
Report any proposal which might be 
thought necessary for dealing with the 
question. 

Mr. RAIKES said, he was sorry he 
could not accede to the request made to 
him by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton). He did not 
think it would serve a good purpose to 
withdraw the Amendment, in order to 
give an opportunity for re-opening the 
question on Part IIT. Hoe regretted he 
should not have the support of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) on 
this occasion, and he regretted still 
more that he did not share the hon. 
Member’s experience as to the economy 
with which an election could be con- 
ducted. No doubt, some hon. Members 
were more fortunate than others in the 
constituencies they had the honour to 
represent; and he did not think the expe- 
rience of the hon. Member for Guildford 
was that which was general throughout 
the country. As to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), he (Mr. Raikes) certainly 
should be one of the last persons to 
keep up the enormous and, he thought, 
extremely cruel charges for advertising. 
If this Bill had the effect of knocking on 
the head the system of enormous adver- 
tising, that, at all events, would be one 
good result derived from it. He hoped 
he had not given anyone to understand 
that he desired to keep up these charges. 
Ithad been pointed out that the effect 
of his Amendment would be to reduce 
the scale in very small boroughs. Well, 
he proposed to draw the line at 1,000 
constituents, and to reduce the amount 
which might be actually expended within 
the limits of such a borough. His 
proposal seemed to him to be more com- 
prehensive and elastic than that of the 
Government. He did not wish to trouble 
the Committee by recapitulating the 
particulars and instances he had referred 
towhen he brought forward his Amend- 
ment; and he would only say that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General had offered no arguments 
or facts in opposition to them. The sole 
fact the hon. and learned Gentleman 
seemed to rely upon was that his scale 
would have the effect of causing the bo- 
rough elections in the country for the 
future to cost one-third the amount they 
cost at the last General Election. That, 
he thought, was a result devoutly to be 
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wished. With regard to candidates, he 
would merely say that it appeared to 
him it would have been more simple and 
more fair in the case of a single candi-. 
date standing against two candidates to 
have allowed him to spend as much as 
his opponents. Whether the amount 
each candidate who stood jointly might 
pay was 75 per cent, or any other pro- 
portion of the amount he would pay if 
he were alone, if a candidate opposed 
two gentlemen together singly, he should 
be allowed to spend as much as though 
he stood with another person. He wished 
to draw the attention of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
to the fact that there was nothing in the 
Schedule.to deal with the City of London, 
where there were four Members. [An 
hon. Memprr: Oh! Yes.] No; the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
made provision for three candidates, 
but not for four. He thought it was 
the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Local Government Board who 
said there were cases where four candi- 
dates could have joined in the City of 
London. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
have been; but the occasion does not 
exist now. 

Mr. RAIKES said, it might not be 
long before they saw four candidates 
standing in the same interest—in Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, or the City of 
London, for instance. He would ask 
the Committee to divide on his Amend- 
ment, as he thought it desirable to make 
a protest against the scale of expendi- 
ture it was proposed to put in the Bill, 
which, if adopted, would only lead to an 
enormous aggravation of the evil of false 
accounts, which he believed to have been 
the most corrupt practice during the last 
General Election. 

Srr R. ASSHETON OROSS said, they 
ought to come to some understanding 
upon this matter. The Attorney General 
must remember that this Bill had been 
sent down to every constituency in Eng- 
land, and every constituency, both county 
and borough, had argued the same way, 
and had read the Bill in the same light. 
The constituencies had understood that 
Schedule to prescribe the amount that 
each candidate might spend in his elec- 
tion. Now, if the Attorney General 
would consent to raise the sum of £30 to 
£40—[‘‘No, no!’’?] He heard hon. 
Gentlemen say ‘“‘No, no!” but the 
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Committee wanted to come to the end of 
the Bill; and he was afraid that unless 
they could arrive at some satisfactory 
arrangement on this matter, the debate 
might be prolonged for some nights. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had under- 
stood that if a candidate in a county 
were allowed to spend £1,000, two can- 
didates would be allowed to spend 
£2,000. He had no desire to exceed 
the Attorney General’s maximum of 
£2,000 in the case of a joint candi- 
dature; but what he did want was where 
there was a single candidate standing, 
he should be able to spend more than 
£1,000 if necessary. He had put upon 
the Paper a new clause, which, however, 
he meant to withdraw. Its object was 
that in boroughs two candidates standing 
together ought to be able to spend one- 
fourth less than they would if standing 
separately. What he now proposed was 
that, in the case of boroughs, they should 
alter the allowance of £30 for every 
1,000 electors to £40; and he asked 
hon. Gentlemen to look at the practical 
result of the Schedule. If a candidate 
stood singly, he would be able to spend 
£1,000; but, in conjunction with another 
candidate, he would only be able to spend 
£1,500. [Mr. Jesse Corzinas: No. ] 
The hon. Member for Ipswich (Mr. 
Jesse Collings) dissented from that view; 
but he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) would 
ask the hon.Gentleman whether he him- 
self did not believe that when this Bill 
went down to the country, everyone 
thought that the £350 put down in the 
Schedule to be spent in a constituency 
where there were less than 2,000 elec- 
tors was the sum which each candidate 
might spend? There was not the 
slightest doubt that the Schedule had 
been understood in this way. The sug- 
gestion he now made he made in good 
humour, and apart from any desire to 
allow the expenditure of one farthing 
more than the maximum. If they took 
off one-fourth in the caso of a joint 
candidature, and substituted £40 for 
£30, they would find a candidate was 
not allowed to spend one single farthing 
more than anyone thought. he would be 
able to spend. Such was the principle 
he wanted to carry out, and he was per- 
suaded the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General could not find any 
fault with it. If they were to have joint 
candidatures, they must be on the same 
ground in counties as in boroughs; other- 
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wise they must stick to the Bill as ori. 
ginally drawn. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
now departed from the course he had 
taken up throughout all this debate, 
He (the Attorney General) had given 
way to the right hon. Gentleman in al. 
most every particular, and yet they were 
now told by him that they would have to 
continue the discussion for many nights 
more, unless he yielded on this point 
too. Now, he (the Attorney General) 
must ask the Committee—for he had to 
appeal still to their indulgence—to con- 
sider the position in which they were 
placed. Respecting the maximum al- 
lowed under the Bill, it had been pointed 
out by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) that joint 
candidates would have a great advan- 
tage over a single candidate, and he 
(the Attorney General) at the time 
stated he would endeavour to meet the 
caso. How had he endeavoured to 
meet it? There was now an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in these words— 


“In the case of two candidates standing 
jointly, the expenditure authorized as a maxi- 
mum expenditure allowable under this Schedule 
shall, for both candidates together, be only one- 
half greater than the amount stated as allowable 
to a candidate standing singly.” 


Now, that was precisely his suggestion; 
yet that Amendment stood on the Paper 
in the name of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross). That 
was applicable to counties and to bo- 
roughs, and he had accepted the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman in its 
very terms, and yet the right hon. 
Gentleman now came down to the House 
and said that if the Government per- 
sisted in taking such a course they would 
be required to spend many more nights 
in the discussion of the subject. He 
(the Attorney General) had raised the 
rate with regard to counties, because 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir RB. 
Assheton Cross) wished it; but he did 
not hesitate to say that in a Division, 
five out of every six borough Members 
would vote in favour of the rate of 
maximum for boroughs now proposed. 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman ask 
him to alter the rate for counties? Be- 


cause he had altered it in regard to 
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counties which required the alteration ? 
No; he simply asked him to add an un- 
necessary Amendment, and an Amend- 
ment which was not required or wanted 
in respect to every single candidature, 
because they were going to take off 
elsewhere. The right hon. Gentleman 
had distinctly said that, irrespective of 
the assumption whether £350 was a 
right sum to allow or not, they ought 
to increase it because in the case of double 
candidatures they decreased the expen- 
diture allowed. There was certainly 
some rule of conduct in Parliamentary 
life, and he could not purchase immu- 
nity for the present protraction of the 
debate by any further concession to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was 
sorry the hon. and learned Gentleman 


the Attorney General, who really had. 


borne a great many of their criticisms 
and comments with such good temper, 
should now, when they were approach- 
ing the end of their labours, intro- 
duce anything like heat into the discus- 
sion. ‘here was really no occasion 
for it at all. Indeed, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had misapprehended 
the point he had endeavoured to state. 
Without the smallest degree of heat, he 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) would put the Com- 
mittee in possession of the difficulty 
which suggested itself to his (Mr. E. 
Stanhope’s) and his hon. Friend’s minds. 
Asurprise had been sprung on the bo- 
rough Members. Every borough Mem- 
ber, almost without exception, sitting on 
the Conservative side of the House, ac- 
cepted a certain scale of expenditure 
imposed in the Bill. They had come 
down to the House to-night to be told 
that an Amendment was going to be 
proposed on Report, to the effect that in 
cases of joint candidature the expendi- 
ture was to be decreased by one-fourth. 
He was not surprised, under such cir- 
cumstances, that many borough Mem- 
bers looked at this matter from a very 
different point of view, and insisted that 
the original scale should be revived. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, they must 
remember that some hon. Gentlemen had 
lived in the constituencies which they re- 
presented for a considerable portion of 
their lives. That was so in the case of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow), and the conse- 


quence was that he was so much re- 
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spected in the town that it was not neces- 
sary for him to spend any great amount 
of money on his candidature. Parlia- 
ment, however, could not legislate for 
one class of people alone. In many con- 
stituencies a man was put up who was 
a total stranger, and, therefore, he had 
not the same advantages as a local can- 
didate would have. All along they had 
been discussing this Bill upon the as- 
sumption that they would be entitled to 
spend, if there were two candidates 
standing together, twice the amount 
prescribed by the Bill. It was, there- 
fore, very hard that now, at the last 
moment, they should be told that, in the 
case of a joint candidature, they would 
be allowed to spend one-fourth less than 
two candidates acting singly would be 
permitted tospend. Personally, he con- 
sidered that the same measure of justice 
should be meted out to boroughs as to 
counties. He was prepared to accept 
willingly and with satisfaction the con- 
cession which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General made 
respecting counties, but he could not 
think that boroughs had been treated as 
fairly as counties. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that, as the 
Representative of a somewhat large 
borough, he should vote with his right 
hon. Friend the Member forthe University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Raikes) if he went 
to a Division. It so happened that those 
Members who had expressed approval of 
thisscale represented comparatively small 
boroughs. He, however, considered that 
£30 for every additional 1,000 electors 
was a very small addition upon the 
initial sum. The additional amount 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) would probably 
be necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of a borough election. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the alteration, which they understood 
from the Attorney General was to be 
made in the Bill with reference to the 
Schedule, was most important. He 
(Lord George Hamilton) did not now 
speak in the interest of county Mem- 
bers, because he thought the concession 
which the Attorney General had made, 
so far as counties were concerned, was a 
a very important one. He had had the 
advantage of hearing the earlier part of 
the discussion of this Amendment, and 
he had taken the trouble to work out 
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the result of his right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment with reference to counties, 
and he hoped the Committee would bear 
in mind the facts he would now lay be- 
forethem. Thesuggestion ofhisright hon. 
Friend the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire increased the expenditure both 
of single as well as of double candida- 
tures in counties—it considerably raised 
the amount which any candidate, stand- 
ing alone, could spend, and it slightly 
increased the amount which two candi- 
dates, standing together, could spend. 
The Attorney General had adopted a 
certain portion of the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend in regard to counties ; 
but he had diminished the amount which 
could be spent by twocandidates standing 
together in a borough. In point of fact, 
the Government had raised the expendi- 
ture in counties above the amount they 
had first considered necessary; but they 
had reduced the expenditure which, in 
their Schedule, they had considered 
necessary in boroughs. He entreated 
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the Attorney General to consider whe- 
ther he could not treat boroughs some- 
what in the same way in which his right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton Cross) pro- 


posed to treat counties. [The ArrornEy 
GznEeRAL: No.}] No! Why not? [Hon. 
Mempers: We do not want it.] Why 
not? He was not so sure on that point. 
Certainly, there were many Members 
who, representing very large towns, 
were afraid that if the expenditure of a 
joint candidature were lessened by one- 
fourth, it would not be possible to con- 
duct their election properly without 
exceeding the scale laid down in the 
Schedule. [The Arrornny GENERAL: 
Oh, oh!] The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General exclaimed 
‘“‘Oh, oh!” but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman only represented a small 
borough. Those who represented large 
boroughs—and there were a good many 
sitting on the Opposition side of the 
House—were of opinion that if the Go- 
vernment cut off one-fourth of the ex- 
penditure which, in the Bill as originally 
drawn, they were allowed to incur, they 
would not have sufficient means of con- 
ducting their election. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) should, therefore, support the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes). Whether they were suc- 
cessful or not in carrying the Amend- 
ment, he earnestly hoped that the At- 
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torney General would listen to the 
appeal now madeto him. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, as had been 
frequently admitted, shown singular 
tact and good temper in meeting the 
various criticisms which naturally must 
be showered on anyone who had the 
management of a Bill which peculiarly 
affected every individual Member of the 
House, and all they now asked was that 
he would exercise a little more of his 
ingenuity and ability in order to apply 
the same system to borough as well as to 
county Members. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman could do this, he (Lord George 
Hamilton) was perfectly certain he would 
find that any appeal to the Opposition 
would meet with a most favourable re- 
ception. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he considered that, as a Representative 
of a very large borough constituency, 
he was entitled to make a few observa- 
tions upon this matter. The main prin- 
ciple which had guided the Government 
all through this Bill was that oxpendi- 
ture at elections should, as far as pos- 
sible, be diminished. He could not, 
however, conceive how it could be con- 
sidered that this object would be at- 
tained by the proposed alteration, be- 
cause if they diminished the expendi- 
ture of two candidates standing jointly, 
they must inevitably produce the result 
that two candidates standing on the 
same side would stand separately with 
a view of preventing their expenditure 
being decreased. He certainly could 
not understand the logic of the proposed 
alteration ; and objecting, as he did, to 
candidates being left to the discretion 
of the Judge in this matter, he should 
oppose the amended clause. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
appeal he had made to the Attorney 
General was very simple. He would 
undertake to say there was not a single 
constituency from one end of England 
to the other that did not believe, until 
half-an-hour ago, that each candidate, 
whether standing jointly or separately, 
might spend the maximum allowed by 
the Schedule. [‘‘ Divide, divide! ”] 
He supposed he might be allowed to 
express his views upon this matter ; but 
if hon. Members would not listen to an 
appeal, or to any argument at all, of 
course he would have no other course 
open to him but to move to report Pro- 
gress at once. He re-asserted that there 
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was not a single Member, or a single 
borough constituency in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, that did not believe, when 
the Bill was sent down to them, that 
each candidate in a constituency, in 
which there were not more than 2,000 
electors, might spend £350, if he liked. 
And all the recommendations that had 
come up to Members had been on the 
supposition that if two candidates stood 
together they might spend £700. Now 
they were told, for the first time, that in 
regard to boroughs the Schedule was to 
have a different meaning from what it 
had in respect to counties. He thought 
the Attorney General had met the case 
of counties very fairly, but that he had 
not acted with equal justice in the case 
of boroughs. In the case of boroughs, 
the Schedule allowed that for every ad- 
ditional 1,000 electors, a candidate might 
incur an additional expenditure of £30. 
Now, if the Attorney General would 
change that £30 into £40, the result 
would be that if two candidates stood 
together they would only spend the pre- 
cise amount every elector in every con- 
stituency of the country had believed 
they would be allowed to spend. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) did not wish to 
increase the expenditure by one far- 
thing; but he did not think it fair that, 
at the last moment, this proposition 
should be started upon the Committee. 

Mr. INCE said, the Government had 
in this Bill specified the sums which 
they thought fit and proper to be ex- 
pended in elections. It was manifest 
that if £350 was a sufficient and proper 
sum to be expended when there was 
only one candidate in the field, twice 
the amount ought not to be permitted 
when two candidates were standing to- 
gether. Only the same printing would 
be required for two candidates acting 
jointly as for one standing singly.. Only 
the same number of committee rooms 
would be required; and, indeed, hon. 
Members who had had a larger expe- 
rience than he had must know that the 
cost of a joint candidature would very 
slightly exceed that of a single candi- 
dature. He was inclined to think that 
if the Attorney General had made an 
error at all, it had been in not making 
a larger reduction in the case of a joint 
candidature. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, they had 
understood up to this that the proposi- 
tion with regard to maximum expen- 





diture was final. He had been puzzled 
to know how, under the Schedule, he 
could conduct his election ; but now he 
found that even the very moderate 
amount allowed by the Schedule was 
to be decreased. Personally, he did not 
fear the result if a Dissolution were 
announced next week, because he would 
simply have to go to his constituents, 
and, in order to secure his return, an- 
nounce his determination to oppose Her 
Majesty’s Government. Let them take, 
however, the case of an ordinary elec- 
tion, where there was a good deal to be 
said on each side. In such a case, hoe 
was particularly desirous of knowing 
how it was possible, in view of the great 
expenditure which had to be incurred 
in committee rooms in the City of Lon- 
don, and Westminster, and other parts 
of the Metropolis, and in view of the 
great expense of advertising in the 
daily papers, to conduct an election even 
on the original terms proposed? He 
hoped his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Raikes) would go to a Division, 
because it was their duty to protest most 
strongly against this alteration being 
sprung on the Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue tt) said, he must deny 
that this proposal had been sprung on 
the Committee, and to support his views 
he need only remind the Committee of 
what really had occurred. When this 
matter came before the House on the 
second reading of the Bill, it was 
pointed out that the amounts fixed in 
the Schedule were for single candida- 
tures, and it was said that, if that were 
so, they were allowing too much in the 
case of a joint candidature. That was 
really pointed out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) and 
by several other hon. Members. No 
complaints were made that the maxi- 
mum was too little for a single candida- 
ture; but complaints certainly were 
made that it was too large in the case 
of two candidates standing together. 
He (the Solicitor General) could not un- 
derstand the position taken up by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Whitley). Did the hon. Gen- 
tleman mean to say he was perfectly 
content the maximum should be a great 
deal too low in the case of a single 
candidature, but that he was not content 
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it should be proportionately increased 
if two or three candidates stood toge- 
ther at a General Election? The hon. 
Member moved no Amendment to the 
Schedule, and had given no Notice of 
any Amendment. As a matter of fact, 
the two last elections at Liverpool had 
been single elections, so that it was evi- 
dent the hon. Gentleman was quite con- 
tent that in the case of single elections 
the maximum should be fixed at an 
amount at which, in his opinion, it was 
impossible to fight an election. Surely 
that was a logical conclusion to draw 
from the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man. It must be remembered that this 
Schedule applied to a vast number of 
cases where there could not be joint can- 
didatures ; indeed, one-half of the con- 
stituencies in England only returned one 
Member. In the case of those boroughs, 
no objection had been raised that the 
maximum was too small, and no one had 
proposed to raise it. It had, however, 
been said that it was a blot upon the 
Bill that too much was allowed for two 
candidates who were fighting together, 
in comparison with what was allowed for 
a single candidate. The Government 
had said they would try to remedy that 
state of things, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had put 
an Amendment on the Paper with the 
view of meeting that blot, and to pro- 
vide that in the case of boroughs, and 
counties as well, where there was a 
joint candidature, there should be a re- 
duction in the expenditure, in order to 
put things on a proper basis. The right 
hon. Gentleman, it was true, moved 
some increase on the county expendi- 
ture, but did not move that increase in 
respect of boroughs. It, therefore, could 
not be said that the Government had 
taken the Committtee by surprise, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, they had only, 
in this matter, endeavoured to meet ob- 
jections raised by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Of course, the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross) himself 
would admit that the clause he had put 
down on the Paper needed a great deal 
of qualification. They could not incor- 
porate it in the Bill as it appeared on 
the Paper, and, therefore, they must 
bring up a newclause. They were pre- 
pared to accept what was suggested by 
the other side, and proposed to carry it 
out by a new clause on Report. What 


The Solicitor General 
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he submitted to hon. Gentlemen now was 
that, inasmuch as this matter could not 
be finally dealt with until the Report 
they should now be allowed to proceed 
with the Bill. It was unfortunate that 
in his anxiety to meet the views of hop, 
Members opposite, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General should 
have told them beforehand which of the 
Amendments he would accept. If he 
had not done that, probably by this time 
the Committee would have got through 
the Bill. What had happened would 
certainly be a lesson to the Government 
in the future. 

Mr. WARTON said, he protested 
against the statement just made by the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, thatno 
one on the Opposition side of the House 
had objected to the scale for boroughs, 
He (Mr. Warton) distinctly objected to 
this clause when he moved the rejection 
of the Second Reading of the Bill. On 
that occasion he pointed out that, under 
this ridiculously low scale, there was not 
even enough to pay an agent. He had 
stated, on a previous occasion, that the 
maximum of expenses was absurdly 
low, and, therefore, it was not the case 
that no such objection was made. As 
the matter stood, it seemed to him to 
have been very carefully contrived for 
the purpose of catching Conservative 
candidates, because it had this effect, 
that if a joint address were issued, or a 
joint committee room engaged, or any- 
thing whatever done conjointly, they be- 
came at once joint candidates ; and they 
knew perfectly well that in counties 
nearly all the candidates would be joint 
candidates. There were many boroughs 
which had only a single Representative ; 
but in all the counties, with the excep- 
tion of a very few which were triangu- 
lar, there was a double election. It was, 
therefore, quite clear what was the ob- 
ject of the Government; it was to catch 
the Conservative candidates. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Schedule 1, page 44, line 26, leave out 
“2,000 . . £350,” and insert ‘ 1,000 
. . £300,” 2,000 . . £500.” — (Mfr. 
Raikes.) 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 128; 
Noes 67: Majority 61.—(Div. List, 
No. 202.) : 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that as the hon. Member for London- 
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jerry was not now in his place, he rose 
to move the Amendment standing in 
that hon. Gentleman’s name. Nobody 
yished to prolong this Committee be- 
yond to-night ; but he (Sir R. Assheton 
(ross) was bound to say that the con- 
stituencies would be very much shocked 
if they found that they were to be cut off 
suddenly, quite against their expecta- 
tions, by the provision in the Schedule 
which he confessed he had never thought 
yould cut them off. He thought that 
both sides were quite agreed about the 
counties—there was no difficulty about 
them at all—because they had all come 
to the conclusion that by increasing the 
initial sum and cutting off one-fourth 
they would arrive at the same result as 
was contained in the Schedule. How- 
ever, the Attorney General had pro- 
nised to deal with that afterwards; but 
in the case of the boroughs it was diffe- 
rent. No doubt, the Government would 
be able to find out the whole state of 
the case before the Report ; and he sug- 
gested that the whole thing had better 
stand over until the Report in order that 
they might then deal with it completely. 
He made this suggestion in the inte- 
rests of the Bill; and he understood, 
from the speech of the Solicitor General, 
that the Government would not be un- 
willing to consider the whole question. 
He quite admitted that these were mat- 
ters which could not be decided straight 
off; for, with regard to boroughs, they 
would have to provide for the case 
of single-Member constituencies, which 
would not be met by the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry. As 
a matter of form he would move the 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
thehon. Member for Londonderry. 


Amendment proposed, in page 44, 
Part IV., leave out lines 26 to 29, and in- 
sert— 





“Tfthe number of elec- \The maximum amount 
tors on the register shall be 


Does not exceed 600 | £200 
Do. 1,000 | £350 
Do. 1,500 | £400 
Do. 2,000 | £500, and an addi- 
tional £40 for every 
| 1,000 electors above 
' 2,000 
Provided that such maximum shall in no case 
exceed £2,000.” —( Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted,” 
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Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was quite willing 
to accept the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and leave the whole 
matter to be considered on Report. 

Sim R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
that, in that case, he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GRANTHAM said, he hoped his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General intended to keep to the arrange- 
ment proposed. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James): Oh, certainly. 

Mr. GRANTHAM: Because some of 
us may not be here then. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamgs): I certainly shall keep 
to the arrangement. 

Mr. WARTON moved the insertion, 
in page 44, line 29, of these words— 

“The person returned as election agent shall 
be paid for his services by salary in addition 
to the maximum expenses.” 

He said he regarded this proposal as 
one of considerable importance, because 
where the maximum was fixed at so low 
a sumit would be impossible to engage 
respectable agents if their emoluments 
were to be included in the maximum. A 
great deal had been said about voluntary 
efforts, and no doubt it might be found 
in many constituencies that men would 
come forward and work for nothing ; but 
they ought not to expect that as a prin- 
ciple. ‘The labourer was worthy of his 
hire, and if they wanted to have a re- 
spectable labourer they must pay him a 
decent wage. Such men expected to be 
engaged, and they expected to be well 
paid when they were engaged. They 
were worth being well paid, for they 
worked well, and they ought to be 
amply remunnerated. In a _ borough 
where £350 was the maximum, there 
was not enough to pay a respectable 
solicitor for becoming an agent, A re- 
spectable solicitor ought to be pro- 
perly paid, and a large part of the £350 
was not too much to give him. He hoped 
the Attorney General would give his 
serious attention to this proposal. It was 
a most important point, because if re- 
spectable agents were not appointed it 
would be impossible to conduct the elec- 
tions properly, and all sorts of illegal 
and corrupt practices would creep in. 
Such men as were to be found in the 
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ranks of the Legal Profession ought to 
be well paid. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 44, line 29, insert—“ The person re- 
turned as election agent shall be paid for his 
services by salary in addition to the maximum 
expenses.” —(M7. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not accept 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of The Arrorney 
Genera (Sir Henry James), Amend- 
ment made, in page 45, line 5, by leaving 
out ‘‘each part,’ and inserting ‘‘ Parts 
II., ILI., and IV.;” in page 45, line 6, 
after ‘‘ county,” by inserting— 

** And ina district borough not divided into 
polling districts, each contributory place shall 


be deemed, for the purposes of the said parts of 
this Schedule, to be a polling district.’’ 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 
PART I. 
Form oF DECLARATION AS TO EXPENSES. 


On the Motion of The Arrornrey 
GevERAL, the following Amendments 
were agreed to:—In page 45, line 15, 
after ‘‘ agent,” insert ‘‘[or if the candi- 
date is his own election agent ‘by me’];” 
page 45, line 23, leave out ‘‘in connec- 
tion with or incidental to,’’ and insert 
‘‘in respect of the conduct cr manage- 
ment of;” page 45, line 25, after 
“agent,” insert ‘‘[if the candidate is 
also his own election agent leave out ‘to my 
election agent’];” page 45, line 29, 
after ‘‘ agent,” insert ‘‘[or af the candi- 
date is his own election agent ‘ myself’ ];” 
page 45, line 31, leave out ‘‘in connec- 
tion with or incidental to,’’ and insert 
‘‘in respect of the conduct or manage- 
ment of ;” page 46, line 23, leave out 
‘¢in connection with or as incidental to,” 
and insert ‘‘in respect of the conduct or 
management of;” page 46, line 32, 
leave out ‘‘in connection with or as in- 
cidental to,” and insert ‘‘in respect of 
the conduct or management of ;”’ 

Page 47, line 5, at end, insert “ [or where the 
candidate has named himself as election agent, ‘I, 
C.D., candidate at the election for the county 
[or borough] of on the day of 

, acting as my own election agent, 
make the following return respecting my elec- 
tion expenses at the said election ’];”’ 


diy, Warton 
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page 47, line 7, after ‘‘ candidate,” insert 
“Lor where the candidate is his own ele. 
tion agent ‘paid by me’];” page 47 
line 20, after ‘‘ himself,’’ insert “Cor if 
the candidate ts his own election agent 
‘paid by me as candidate’];” page 47 
line 21, after ‘‘me,”’ insert ‘“ or if the 
candidate is his own election agent add 
‘acting as election agent’];” page 47, 
line 23, after ‘‘ election,” insert “ [or if 
the candidate is his own election agent leave 
out this item].” 


On the Motion of Mr. Bucuanay, 
Amendment made, in page 47, line 39, 
after ‘‘ printing,” by inserting— 

“To M.N. (advertising) . ° . 

On the Motion of The Arrornzy 
GENERAL, Amendment made, in page 
48, line 26, after ‘‘C.D.,” by inserting 
“Tor tf the candidate is his own election 
agent leave out ‘as election agent for 
oa" 1.” 

PART II. 


Form oF DeciarAtTion As TO Expensgs, 

On the Motion of The Arroryzry 
GENERAL, the following Amendment 
were agreed to:—In page 49, line 1é, 
leave out ‘‘ in connection with or as in- 
cidental to,” and insert ‘‘in respect of 
the conduct or management of;” page 
49, line 21, leave out ‘in connection 
with or as incidental to,’’ and insert “in 
respect of the conduct or management 
of ;” page 49, lines 25 and 26, leave 
out ‘in connection with or as incidental 
to,” and insert ‘‘in respect of the con- 
duct or management of.” 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 
Corrupt Practices (Prevention Acts). 
On the Motion of The Arrorvey 
GeneRAL, the following Amendments 
were agreed to:—In page 50, line 16, 
in third column, leave out “ section 
twenty-four,” and insert ‘‘ Part III.;” 

page 50, line 27, at end, add— 

44 and 45 Vict. c. 45. 


The Universities Elections Amendment 
(Scotland) Act, 1881. 


Sub-section seventeen of section two. 


In page 50, line 28, at end of Schedule, 
add,— 
Part Three. 
£nactments defining the offences of bribery 
and personation. 
The Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 1844, 
17 and 18 Vic. ¢, 102, ss. 2, 3, 
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(Bribery defined.) 


«9, The following persons shall be deemed 
guilty of bribery, and shall be punishable ad- 
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ing or agrecing to refrain from voting at 
any election ; 

(2.) Every person who shall, after any 
election, directly or indirectly, by him- 
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(1.) Every person who shall, directly or 
indirectly, by himself, or by any other 
rson on his behalf, give, lend, or agree 
to give or lend, or shall offer, promise, 
or promise to procure or to endeavour to 
procure, any money, or valuable con- 
sideration, to or for any voter, or to or 
for any person on behalf of any voter, or 
to or for any other person in order to in- 
duce any voter to vote, or refrain from 
voting, or shall corruptly do any such 
act as aforesaid, on account of such voter 
having voted or refrained from voting at 
any election ; 

(2.) Every person who shall, directly or 
indirectly, by himself, or by any other 
person on his behalf, give or procure, or 
agree to give or procure, or offer, pro- 
mise, or promise to procure or to en- 
deavour to procure, any office, place, or 
employment to or for any voter, or to or 
for any person on behalf of any voter, 
or to or for any other person, in order to 
induce such voter to vote, or refrain from 
voting, or shall corruptly do any such 
act as aforesaid, on account of any voter 
having voted or refrained from voting at 
any election ; 

(3.) Every person who shall, directly or 
indirectly, by himself, or by any other 
person on his behalf, make any such gift, 
loan, offer, promise, procurement, or 
agreement as aforesaid, to or for any 
person, in order to induce such person to 
procure, or endeavour to procure, the 
return of any person to serve in Parlia- 
ment, or the vote of any voter at any 
election ; 

(4.) Every person who shall, upon or in 
consequence of any such gift, loan, offer, 
promise,'‘procurement, or agreement, pro- 
cure or engage, promise, or endeavour to 
procure the return of any person to serve 
in Parliament, or the vote of any voter 
at an election ; 

(6) Every person who shall advance or 
pay, or cause to be paid, any money to 
orto the use of any other person with 
the intent that such money or any part 
thereof shall be expended in bribery at 
any election, or who shall knowingly 
pay or cause to be paid any money to 
any person in discharge or repayment of 
any money wholly or in part expended 
in bribery at any election.” 


(Bribery further defined.) 


self or by any other person on his be- 
half, receive any money or valuable con- 
sideration on account of any person 
having voted or refrained from voting, 
or having induced any other person to 
vote or refrain from voting at any elec- 
tion.” 


The Representation of the People Act, 1867, 
30 and 31 Vic. c. 102, s. 49. 


(Corrupt payment of rates to be punishable as 
bribery.) 

“ Any person, either directly or indirectly, 
corruptly paying any rate on behalf of any 
ratepayer for the purpose of enabling him to be 
registered as a voter, thereby to influence his 
vote at any future eleetion, and any candidate 
or other person, either directly or indirectly, 
paying any rate on behalf of any voter for the 
purpose of inducing him to vote or refrain 
from voting, shall be guilty of bribery, and be 
punishable accordingly; and any person on 
whose behalf and with whose privity any such 
payment as in this section is mentioned is made, 
shall also be guilty of bribery, and punishable 
accordingly.” 

The Representation of the People (Scotland) 
Act, 1868, 31 and 32 Vic. c. 48, s, 49. 


(Corrupt payment of rates to be punishable as 
bribery.) 

‘Any person, either directly or indirectly, 
corruptly paying any rate on behalf of any 
ratepayer for the purpose of enabling him to be 
registered as a voter, thereby to influence his 
vote at any future election, and any candidate 
or other person, either directly or indirectly, 
paying any rate on behalf of any voter for the 
purpose of inducing him to vote or refrain 
from voting, shall be guilty of bribery, and be 
punishable accordingly; and any person on 
whose behalf and with whose privity any such 
payment as in this section mentioned is made, 
shall also be guilty of bribery, and punishable 
accordingly.’’ 


The Universities Elections Amendment (Scot- 
land) Act, 1881, 44 and 45 Vic. c. 43, 8. 2. 
(Corrupt payment of registration fee to be 
punishable as bribery.) 

““(17.) Any person, either directly or in- 
directly, corruptly paying any fee for the pur- 
pose of enabling any person to be registered as 
a member of the general council, and thereby 
to influence his vote at any future election, and 
any candidate or other person, either directly or 
indirectly, paying such fee on behalf of any 
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(l.) Every voter who shall, before or during 
any election, directly or indirectly, by 
himself or by any other person on his 
behalf, receive, agree, or contract for any 
money, gift, loan, or valuable considera- 
tion, office, place, or employment, for 
himself or for any other person, for 
Voting or agreeing to vote, or for refrain- 





and any person on whose behalf and with whose 
privity any such payment as in this section 
mentioned is made, shall also be guilty of 
bribery, and punishable accordingly.’’ 
The Ballot Act, 1872, 35 and 36 Vic. c. 33, s. 24. 
(Personation defined.) 

“A person shall for all purposes of the Laws 

relating to parliamentary and municipal elec- 
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tions be deemed to be guilty of the offence of 
personation who, at an election for a county or 
borough, or at a municipal election, applies for 
a ballot paper in the name of some other person, 
whether that name be that of a person living or 
dead, or of a fictitious person, or who, having 
voted once at any such election, applies at the 
same election for a ballot paper in his own 
name.”’ 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


FOURTH SCHEDULE. 
Suort Titres. 
Schedule agreed to. 


FIFTH SCHEDULE. 
ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 


On the Motion of The ArTorNEY 
Genera, the following Amendments 
made:—In page 51, after line 10, in- 
sert— 

1 and 2 Geo. 4, c. 58. 
An Act to regulate the expenses of elections 
of Members to serve in Parliament 
for Ireland. 

The whole Act except sections two and three. 
Page 51, line 20, in third column, leave 
out from ‘‘from,”’ to ‘section,’”’ in line 
23, both inclusive ; page 52, line 14, in 
third column, leave out from ‘ candi- 
date,’? to end of line 16; line 29, in 
third column, after ‘‘ twenty-four,”’ in- 
sert ‘the offence of personation, or of 
aiding,” to ‘‘ hard labour, and ;” and in 
line 86, in first column, leave out ‘‘ and 
44.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the Attorney General had promised to 
consider certain Amendments on the 
Report. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would undertake that the 
Amendments he proposed to move 
should be drafted some days before the 
House was asked to discuss them. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Oh, certainly. I will 
give as long Notice as I can of any 
Amendments that I have to propose. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday 23rd July, and to 
be printed. [Bill 265.] 


STATUTE OF FRAUDS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—[Bix1x 204.] 


(Mr. Reid, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Arthur Elliot.) 
: COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
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Clause 1. 
Mr. TOMLINSON moved, in page | 


line 15, to leave out the words “and 
what were the terms thereof.” What 
he wanted to secure by this Amendment 
was that where a person sought 
establish an agreement against anothe 
person, he should be prepared to put 
its terms into writing, and should jot 
be enabled to spell out what the agreo. 
ment was from the oath of the othe 
party. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, to leave out the words “and what 
were the terms thereof.” —( Ir. Tomlin. 
son.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. R. T. REID said, the reason for 
the retention of the words was that, un- 
less they were left in, this might hap. 
pen—that where an action was brought 
by the executors of a deceased person, 
they might put the defendant on oath 
and make him show what the contract 
with the deceased person was. No ae. 
tion could be brought under the Bill 
upon any contract except against a ma 
who admitted that the contract was 
made. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he thought 
it was a very doubtful policy to allow 
agreements to be proved in that way, 
where no actual writing existed. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 68; 
Noes 4: Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) : 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon J/onday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
past One o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 16, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Buis—First Readin— 
Prison Service (Ireland) * (145). 

Second Reading — Factories and Workshops 
Amendment (113); ‘Curnpike Acts Conta 
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ance* (132) ; Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
on Sunday (Cornwall) (142). 

third Reading—Local Government (Gas) Pro- 
ysional Order * (72) ; Local Government Pro- 
yjsional Orders (No. 4) * (74) ; Local Govern. 
ment Provisional Orders (No. 5)* (100); 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 
7) * (102), and passed. Z, 

Royal Assent—Medical Act (1858) Amendment 
(4g & 47 Vict. c. 19}; Registry of Deeds 
(Ireland) (46 & 47 Vict. c. 20]; Local Go- 
yernment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) 
(46. & 47 Viet. c. exxxviii.]; Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 3) [46 & 
47 Viet. c. lxxxi.]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Order (Highways) [46 & 47 Vict. c. 
Ixxxii.] ; Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 2) [46 & 47 Vict. c. 1xxxiii.] ; 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Hildersham) [46 
& 47 Vict. c. Ixxxiv.] ; Land Drainage Provi- 
sional Order (No. 2) [46 & 47 Vict.c. uae . 
NewForest Highways[46&47 Vict. c. lxxxvi. ] ; 
Forest of Dean (Highways) [46 & 47 Vict. c. 
Isxxvii.]; Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) [46&47 Viet. c. lxxxviii.} ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) [46 & 
47 Viet. c. Ixxxix.} ; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (No. 6) (46 & 47 Vict. c. xe.]; 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 
10) [46 & 47 Viet. c. xci.} ; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Order (Limerick Water- 
works) [46 & 47 Vict. c. xcii.; Tramways 
Provisional Orders (No. 4) [46] & 47 Viet. c. 
xciii.]; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order [46 & 47 Viet. c. xciv.]; Metropolis 
Improvement Provisional Order (No. 2) [46 
& 47 Vict. v. xcv.]; Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Order (No. 3) [46 & 47 Vict. c. 
xevi.}; Metropolis Improvement Provisional 
Order (No. 4) [46 & 47 Viet.c. xcvii.] ; Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order ( Fraser- 
burgh Waterworks) [46 & 47 Vict. c. xeviii.]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) 
[46 & 47 Viet. c. xcix]. 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—INSANITY 
INDUCED BY OVERWORK IN ELE- 

MENTARY SCHOOLS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
rising to call the attention of the House 
tothe increase of insanity; and to ask 
the Lord President, If the Education 
Office has inquired.into the effects of 
overwork in elementary schools, alleged 
to have occurred by various letters in 
the daily press; and to ask him, if he 
will reconsider the letter of the Educa- 
tion Office of the 19th January 1882, 
sanctioning compulsion by Board schools 
in the matter of home lessons? said, 
that for some time those who watched 
over lunacy had endeavoured to cherish 
the hope that its increase was only ap- 
parent, and due to the removal of luna- 
its from workhouses to the asylums; 
ut now, at last, the Lunacy Commis- 
‘loners admitted that lunacy had in- 





creased, and this same admission was 
made last Thursday by Mr. Hibbert, 
when speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment on the Vote for the Lunacy Com- 
mission. The recent increase of lunacy 
must be principally attributed to intem- 
perance; but it was nothing as compared 
with the increase of brain disease, which 
might shortly be expected, unless the 
warnings given by some of the highest 
authorities in the Medical Profession 
were to be disregarded. Those warnings 
pointed to overwork at schools as pro- 
ducing fatal effects. Dr. Hack Tuke 
said, in his address at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in August, 1879— 

‘*Tt is in schools and colleges that we must 
sometimes seek for the causes of mental dis- 
turbance. Brain-fag and epilepsy often proceed 
from educational strain, and Dr. Andrew Clarke 
writes to me in these words—‘I am witness to 
the irreparable mischief sometimes done at 
school.’ At a certain high school in a large 
town, I know of two of the same family who 
died of brain fever, the physicians certifying 
that it was caused by educational over-pres- 
sure.” 

Dr. Crichton Browne, Visitor of Chan- 
cery lunatics, said, at the Annual Medi- 
cal Meeting, in August, 1880— 

“Of the many conditions tending to the in- 
crease of mental disease I would specially direct 
your attention to education Injudicious 
haste or ill-considered zeal may work serious 
mischief among fragile or badly nourished chil. 
dren, by inducing exhaustion of the brain. It 
is a curious fact that, since the recent spread of 
education, the increase of deaths from hydro- 
cephalous has not been among infants, but 
among children over five years of age.” 

Much other testimony might be pro- 
duced of the bad effects on children 
of overwork ; but it could not be neces- 
sary to multiply instances, after all the 
correspondence which had been so re- 
cently published in the daily Press. 
There could be no doubt that this over- 
work, and the complaints against it that 
had arisen on all sides, were due to the 
increased severity of the Revised Code, 
and the difficulty of satisfying the 
School Inspectors so as to obtain the 
grant. In one of the schools, in which 
some children had died of brain fever, 
and where several of the teachers had 
broken down from overwork and anxiety, 
the hours of work all the-year round 
had been seven and three-quarters, and 
for three months before the examina- 
tions, the dunces, or less forward chil- 
dren, had an additional hour, from 8.15 
to 9.15, making eight and three-quarter 
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hours. Those hours of overwork did not 
appear in the time table of the school. 
The teachers worked exactly by the time 
table as far as it went, and then worked 
overtime. This overtime work was not 
peculiar to one district, for, lately, an 
address was delivered in the South of 
England to schoolmasters against this 
very thing. This overtime was also ex- 
acted from children in Board schools. 
An ex-Chairman of the Wolverhampton 
School Board wrote— 

“T was Chairman of the Wolverhampton 
School Board. We were obliged to issue a cir- 
cular to the masters and mistresses of our 
Board schools forbidding this being done, as 
we found that for some weeks previous to the 
examination it was the common practice to keep 
the whole children at work overtime with a 
view to preparing them for the examination, 
and we found their play hours unduly curtailed, 
and too great a strain put upon some of them 
by this practice.” 


The Education Department would, of 
course, say that the school boards and 
managers of elementary schools ought 
not to allow this overtime work. That 
was true; but the teachers said it was 
the only way in which they could get 
‘¢ excellent’ for their schools, and earn 
the grant. Why should the Education 
Department dangle “excellent ”’ before 
every master and mistress, and, having, 
with every new edition of the Revised 
Code, raised the standard of learning, 
make it really wrong for those teachers 
to attempt to get ‘excellent’ and to 
secure the grant? One of the set of 
schools from which complaints had 
arisen had received ‘‘ excellent”’ for all 
the schools, yet the Department had 
deducted £57 from those schools, under 
Article 114 of the New Code. Some 
years ago, the Standard for examina- 
tion in Arithmetic used to be lower in 
girls’ than in boys’ schools, because the 
girls had to spend a considerable time in 
learning sewing and knitting. This 
was altered now, and boys and girls had 
to pass the same examination. With re- 
gard to the letter of the Education Office 
of January 19, 1882, intimating that the 
School Board would be justified in re- 
fusing admission of a boy into the Board 
school— 

“ Until his parent undertook that he should 
do home lessons, and otherwise conform to the 
rules and discipline of the school.” 


This letter arose out of the objections of 
a father at Todmorden, in Lancashire, 
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as much work as his children erg 
physically well able to bear. The school. 
master claimed that parents were bound 
to see that their children performed lj 
the tasks that he ordered them out of 
school hours, and this was enforced by 
flogging and otherwise punishing the 
children on their return to school, if the 
schoomaster’s requirements were not 
complied with. As to flogging and other 
punishments, when a father selected a 
school for his son, it was but natural 
that the schoolmaster should be ix Jog 
parentis, and exercise discretion as to the 
school children; but in these cases of 
compulsory education, where the father 
could exercise no selection, it seemed to 
follow that the discretion of the school- 
master as to flogging ought to be 
limited. Now, apart from the bad 
effects mental and physical of this over- 
work, this action of the Todmorden 
School Buard and the support given to 
it by the Education Office appeared to 
be illegal, and «tra vires, and contrary 
to the Education Act of 1870, Section 74, 
Sub-section 2, according to which the 
compulsory powers under which the bye- 
laws were framed were not intended to 
go further than to ‘‘ determine the time 
during which children were to attend 
‘school.’ ”’ If that was so, until the 
Act of 1870 was amended, the Eduea- 
tion Office would be bound to withdraw 
the sanction which it had given to over- 
work and homo lessons. ‘The noble 
Lord concluded by asking the Question 
of which he had given Notice. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Presi 
DENT of the Councit), in reply, said, 
that, with regard to the alleged fact as 
to the increase of insanity, he was un- 
able to give any information, and must 
leave that question to be dealt with by 
others, for it was not part of the duty 
of the Education Department to deal 
with the subject of insanity. He re- 
gretted his noble Friend (Lord Stanley 
of Alderley) had mixed up that matter 
with the other Question addressed to 
him, because it only had the effect of 
imparting an air of gross exaggeration 
to the statement relative to the effect of 
overwork in elementary schools. That 
question was a very reasonable one to 
raise as regarded some schools ; and he 
should be happy to give the best answer 
he could to it. His noble Friend had 
asked him whether the Education De- 
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the statements that had appeared in 
jetters in the newspapers, and so on. 
He could assure his noble Friend that 
the Education Department were making 
very careful inquiries into the matter. 
The Education Department had also 
consulted the most experienced of their 
Inspectors upon the subject—gentlemen 
not only of the greatest experience, but 
who had the greatest sympathy with 
the children, and who would, therefore, 
not be likely to sanction any regulation 
from the Education Department which 
might result in causing overwork. The 
result of the inquiries made showed that 
while there were here and there cases of 
such a thing as overwork on the part 
of children, and more so on the part of 
ardent pupil teachers, who were anxious 
to distinguish themselves, and attain 
the object of their ambition, upon the 
whole, there was very little ground 
for the wide and highly-coloured state- 
ments that had appeared in some of 
the newspapers. His noble Friend had 
given a@ very positive opinion as to 
the cause of the overwork, saying that 
it arose entirely from the increased re- 
quirements of the Qode. That, however, 
could not be the source of the overwork, 
if there were any. Whatever overwork 
there might be, he was confident it in no 
way proceeded from the requirements of 
the Code, which, so far from having 
been increased, had been relaxed. The 
Code of this year, just come into opera- 
tion, was distinctly more easy in its re- 
quirements than before. The truth was, 
that overwork did not take place in 
consequence of the requirements of the 
Code, which was anything but a cast- 
iron rule, applicable to all schools alike, 
but arose from mistakes — very often 
made with the best intentions—and from 
over-zeal on the part of the managers of 
schools. His noble Friend had men- 
tioned a case in which the children had 
been kept under instruction for seven or 
tight hours a-day. But that was en- 
tirely beyond the requiremerts of the 
Code, which required a school time of 
25 hours a-week, or an average of five 
hours a-day—four hours for secular 
instruction, and one hour for religious 
struction and other matters, which 
filled up the time. That was the maxi- 
mum required by the Education Depart- 
ment; and any instruction to the chil- 
dren beyond those hours was entirely 
the doing of the local managers, and 
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not under the authority of the Code. 
He had recently read an able and in- 
teresting discussion that took place at 
a meeting of the Society of Clerks of 
School Boards; and it was evident, from 
that discussion, that the real cause of 
overwork was to be found in the re- 
quirements of local educational autho- 
rities. The main cause of the excessive 
pressure from which children and pupil 
teachers sometimes suffered arose, he 
thought, from the want of regularity 
of attendance, from the want of regular 
instruction from the beginning of the 
school year to the end, and from too 
great and ambitious an endeavour as 
regarded the teaching of subjects which 
were not compulsory, and which were 
often beyond the strength of the school 
staff to teach properly. To attend to 
this, however, was the work of the school 
managers; but there was no reason why 
they should go beyond their powers. 
Any school might earn a very fair grant 
by confining itself to the ordinary sub- 
jects of instruction; and it was, un- 
doubtedly, a mistake for the managers 
of a school to attempt more than their 
staff enabled them to accomplish. His 
noble Friend, who had referred to a cor- 
respondence on the subject of home 
lessons, was mistaken in thinking that 
the Education Department intended to 
lay down any compulsory rule with re- 
gard to home lessons; neither had it done 
anything to stimulate the practice of en- 
forcing such lessons. It was the opinion 
of the Inspectors, and of the best of the 
teachers, that while, in many cases, these 
lessons were extremely useful and desir- 
able, they were by no means desirable 
in all cases. In the case at Todmorden, 
to which the noble Lord had specially 
drawn attention, the reasons for the re- 
fusal of the Department to interfere with 
the discretion of the School Board were 
to be found in the particular cireum- 
stances of that case, and were in no way 
connected with a desire to lay down any 
general rule of a compulsory kind. The 
father of the boy gave no reasons for 
refusing to allow his son to learn home 
lessons. He simply refused to allow his 
boy to learn them, without alleging one 
single excuse. In the correspondence 
which had taken place on the subject 
the Department had done no more than 
decline to interfere with the discretion 
of the school managers. He would assure 
his noble Friend that the Education De- 
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partment generally would impress on 
the managers of schools the absolute 
necessity of guarding against overwork 
on the part of pupil teachers and chil- 
dren. 

Tur Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that if the noble Lord (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley), in calling the attention of the 
House to the increase of insanity, meant 
to assert that insanity in general was-on 
the increase, he was much in error. He 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) questioned 
very much whether recent cases of in- 
sanity were out of proportion to the nor- 
mal increase of the population. If the 
figures appeared larger than formerly, 
he should suspect that it was owing to 
the searching out of numbers of old 
chronic cases who were now brought into 
asylums and workhouses throughout the 
country, and which had hitherto been 
left out of the reckoning. In his opi- 
nion, there was considerable ground for 
entertaining the belief that insanity 
would rather diminish than increase. 
The Temperance movement and Bands 
of Hope were beginning to produce great 
effect, and the Blue Ribbon movement 
would, perhaps, produce the greatest of 
all. Butifthe noble Lord alluded to a 
special kind of insanity, arising from 
nervous disorders and brain disease, 
produced by overstraining of the intel- 
lectual powers, especially among those 
just rising into adult life, he would be 
right; but the number of persons so 
afflicted was not large enough to affect 
the statistical Table of Insanity in gene- 
ral. The noble Lord, however, had 
done well in bringing this subject before 
the House, for the matter was really 
serious. In 1871 there were, according 
to the Census of that year, 32,901 
males, and 94,239 females employed in 
this country as teachers, schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses, governesses, professors, 
and lecturers. In 1882, there were ad- 
mitted into the asylums of England 
and Wales 183 persons belonging to the 
teaching class, 38 males, and 145 females. 
They had not as yet the aggregate num- 
ber of that class existing in 1882; but, 
supposing that it had risen to 200,000. 
the proportion of lunatics would be very 
large ; and it should be remembered that 
there were much larger numbers who 
were more or less affected, but who fell 
short of actual insanity. Thesame might 
be observed of the children who might 
be intellectually weakened for life, but 
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who, perhaps, might never actual] 
enter the doors of an asylum. Man, 
people had begun to see that the Pt 
system in schools, and the burning a 
petition for place and position amon 
teachers, were producing much mental 
injury. He considered that the state of 
things which existed was well worthy of 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment. 

Lorp NORTON said, that nobody 
asserted that there was anything in the 
Code itself which necessitated overstrain. 
ing. The insanity referred to by his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
was owing to the fact that the pupils’ 
brains were overtaxed, not so much by 
the requirements of the Code, as by the 
manner in which effect was given to the 
demands of our present system. The 
letters of the Inspectors which he (Lord 
Norton) had seen stated that what was 
stipulated for in the Code was not real, 
but merely nominal —the whole thing 
was a sham. In a town like Birming. 
ham, there was hardly a child in any 
elementary school over 13 years old, and 
it was a mere farce to attempt to teach 
science to children of that age; yet there 
were attached to the School Board of 
Birmingham two officers called “ De- 
monstrators of Science,’’? who lectured 
on science experimentally, asked ques- 
tions of the children, and answered them 
themselves. It was abundantly proved 
that overwork, with all its attendant 
evils, resulted from the system now in 
force of giving grants for a show of such 
instruction under the Code, the tendency 
of which was to make the children the 
slaves of the teachers, who were, to a 
great extent, paid by such results, and 
had, therefore, the strongest motives for 
preparing exceptionally clever children 
to exhibit feats of learning, a process 
which necessarily did the children far 
more harm than good. ‘The Treasury 
had to lavish public money for results 
not merely useless, but actually injurious 
to body and mind. That being noto- 
riously the case, the Lord President 
might, perhaps, have regarded in a more 
serious light the facts that had been 
adduced. The Code, of course, ought to 
be reduced to the actual practice of the 
schools; there should be no parade an 
empty show of knowledge, and no stimu- 
lus should be given to the teachers in 
the’shape of prizes for extra work. Let 
them give children of all kinds a solid 
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dementary education they could after- 
wards take advantage of, and not make 
oily a show of education to obtain an 
income for themselves out of Treasury 
grants. 

After a few words from Lord ELten- 
poRoUGH, 


[Subject dropped. ] 


EDUCATION (IRELAND) —EXTENSION 
OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OF STATE- 
SUPPORTED TRAINING COLLEGES. 


RESOLUTION. 


Fart FORTESCUE: I entreat your 
Lordships’ kindest indulgence to the re- 
marks which I am about to make, be- 
cause I am most painfully sensible of 
ny inability to address you as you have 
aright to expect to be addressed. I can 
oly assure you in all sincerity that I 
never intrude upon you without the 
greatest reluctance from a sense of duty 
alone, when I believe that the views and 
arguments which commend themselves 
to my judgment will not be presented 
to you by any other of your Lordships. 
I must begin by explaining why I have 
changed the form of the Notice which I 
had originally given. The fact is, my 
own strong and long-cherished opinions 
had been so much strengthened and re- 
vived by my renewed study of the ques- 
tion with a view to address you to-day, 
that I became anxious to put them for- 
mally on record. Hence my present Re- 
solution—somewhat tardily, I allow— 
placed on the Notice Paper, and drawn 
up without concert with any of your Lord- 
ships, to embody, at least, my own pro- 
test against the proposal of the Irish 
Government. As to that, I feel bound 
to say—though I confess I was at first 
inclined to suspect otherwise—fuller in- 
quiry and investigation have satisfied 
me that it is the result of their honest 
conviction, which I share with them, of 
the existence of a very real lack of pro- 
perly trained or even competent teachers 
in Treland; and further—but here I 
differ with them both as to their plan 
and, if that were good, as to the extra- 
vagance of the terms offered—that this 
was the best way of supplying that un- 
questionably real want. The Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland writes last March to 


= Commissioners of National Educa- 
on— 


_ ‘In His Excellency’s view the importance of 
instruction in the art of teaching cannot be over- 
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| rated. It is not sufficient that teachers should 


| possess certain scholastic attainments. They 
should be trained in the best methods of impart- 
ing instruction and of school organization, so 
that on the one hand there may be no waste of 
teaching power, and on the other the children 
may be most readily and effectively taught the 
rudiments of an elementary course of instruc- 
tion. This can only be accomplished by a careful 
system of training, and His Excellency, there- 
fore, entirely approves of the proposal to extend 
the opportunities of training in Normal Colleges 
to young persons about to become teachers. 
With this view the Government are now pre- 
pared to encourage and facilitate the estab- 
lishment of Training Colleges under local man- 
agement in Ireland by authorizing the Com- 
missioners to make grants towards their 
maintenance; and as the English scheme of 
Training Colleges is the outcome of a vast 
official experience, the Government are of 
opinion that it might with advantage be 
adopted, pure and simple, by the Commissioners 
of National Education. As the expenditure 
upon the support of the proposed Training Col- 
leges may in the course of some years become 
a charge of great magnitude, the Heads of Her 
Majesty’s Government have impressed upon 
His Excellency the importance of insisting 
upon a strong and effective administration of 
the inspection and control of these institu- 
tions.” 
This system consists in taking a number 
of young persons of either sex, as the 
case may be, and educating them apart 
at the expense of the State, chiefly in 
the same branches of learning that are 
commonly given in places of general 
secondary education: superadding only 
a certain amount of special instruction 
in theart of teaching, with regular oppor- 
tunities for observing the exercise of that 
art by experts; and, further, a certain 
amount of actual practice in it under 
skilled superintendence in schools con- 
veniently provided for the purpose, and 
hence called practising schools. I am 
quite aware that this system, during its 
short existence of some 20 to 30 years, 
has attracted more and more of official 
confidence and approbation: but I be- 
lieve those of the non-official and non- 
clerical public, who have bestowed any 
thought upon the matter, are becoming 
more and more doubtful of its sound- 
ness in principle, and of the value of 
some, at least, of its results in practice. 
It was natural that the first Training 
College should have been established as 
a separate institution. The fact was only 
recognized in England at all since my 
own school days—and nowhere very 
much earlier—that teaching really was 
an art capable of being studied and 
learnt; and, in the words of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s letter, that— 
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“It is not sufficient that teachers should pos- 
sess certain scholastic attainments. They should 
be trained in the best methods of imparting in- 
struction and of school organization, so that on 
the one hand there may be no waste of teaching 
power, and on the other the children may be 
most readily and effectively taught the rudi- 
ments of an elementary course of instruction.” 
If instruction in the art of teaching had 
not been, in the first instance, given 
separately in special Training Colleges, 
it would have been difficult to show the 
distinct results of that training, and, by 
that crucial test, to convince the public 
of its great advantages. The whole 
idea was new to the civilized world. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that many 
highly educated Englishmen, including 
some actually eminent teachers, should 
be even now sceptical about the value 
of the system. For myself, however, I 
may say that, after some reading on 
the subject, and personal visits to the 
earliest Training School in England, I 
early become a convert to the utility of 
such special preparation for the pro- 
fession of teaching; and was, indeed, 
an early contributor towards that 
school—I mean, of course, the one at 
Battersea, which my Friends Sir James 
Shuttleworth and Mr. E. Tufnell, the 
pioneers of the system in England, 
with such enlightened and patriotic 
generosity,established there at their own 
risk. Its value soon became known from 
its results ; and by degrees, as the want 
of competent teachers came to be more 
recognized in England, more Train- 
ing Colleges were established by the 
different Christian Churches and the 
larger educational societies of the coun- 
try. But with these Colleges the State 
had for some time nothing todo. The 
students either defrayed the large part 
of the cost of their board and training 
not provided by subscription, or had it 
defrayed for them individually by friends 
who took a personal interest in them. 
By-and-bye the State came forward and 
gave more and more aid, both towards 
building such Colleges and in the shape 
of Queen’s Scholarships to students, till 
far the greater part of the cost of the 
students’ maintenance and instruction 
came to be paid by the Treasury, with, 
I must add, the usual consequence of 
State manufacture, excessive direct cost 
of the article produced, and heavy in- 
direct expense for inspection, verifica- 
tion, and examination. Concurrently 
with these successive changes in the sys- 
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tem, the character of the students also 
gradually changed. Tho late Principal 
of the Exeter Diocesan Training College 
—which I had with some difficulty per. 
suaded some Devonshire Liberals to join 
me in supporting in its infancy under 
Bishop Phillpotts—told me, as I stated 
to the Schools Inquiry Committee, that 
the proportion of independent and State. 
supported students there had just about 
been reversed in his time. He spoke 
highly of both lots, but said they were 
marked by different characteristics ; and 
he thought that the independent ones, 
though, perhaps, rather less intellectual, 
were, on the whole, rather the more satis- 
factory. Since that, what had been 
a very large majority has become the 
rule almost without exception, and the 
Government grants have become more 
than large enough, in my opinion, to de- 
fray all reasonable working expenses, 
When this had been so a certain time, 
I felt it my duty, along with a certain 
number of others, to discontinue my 
subscription to that College. 

One early and unhappy result of the 
payment by the State of the bulk of the 
expenses of students at Training Colleges 
was to lower the profession of an ele- 
mentary schoolmaster in the eyes of the 
middle class, so that they have long de- 
clined adopting it for their sons ; though 
it is—thanks to the Treasury—far less 
costly to prepare for, and, on the ave- 
rage, better remunerated at starting, 
than many other employments under 
Government or in private business, 
which they eagerly seek for their sons 
after preparing for them at their own 
expense and often paying a premium 
besides. Of this I have personally seen 
some striking instances. There were, 
according to the Education Report of 
1881, indications of the profession being 
to a certain degree glutted at last by the 
increased annual supply of teachers from 
these Training Colleges so unwisely mul- 
tiplied, and their standard for the time 
so unduly relaxed, to meet the obviously 
temporary demand caused by the Ee- 
mentary Education Act of 1870, and 
other spasmodic attempts since, in the 
shape of Statutes and Codes, to remedy 
at once, per saltum, the lamentable 
neglect of more than two centuries. I 
find, in the last Report on that of 1882, 
anxious mention of the number of places 
found for them with the average amount 
of salary, indicating the continued opera- 
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tion in England of that law of supply 
snd demand so scornfully ignored by the 
Government both intheirgrand and petty 
legislation. I am speaking especially of 
themale teachers; for the female teachers 
yere from the first being constantly 
yithdrawn by marriage; and though I 
have the facts about both sexes with me, 
[shall continue to speak of male teachers 
only to save time. The annual outcome 
of male teachers from those Colleges 
to be provided annually with situations 
amounts to between 600 and 700, and 
nore than 100 besides from Scotland, 
even after the contemplated reductions 
ia number there. I cannot help sus- 
ecting that some of the recent require- 
ments of additional teaching power in 
shools, which have been so heavily felt 
byvoluntary school managers, not having, 
like the school boards, the unlimited 
purse of the ratepayers to draw upon, 
have been partly occasioned by the de- 
sire to find places for this large annual 
outcome of teachers, as well as to im- 
prove the teaching in the schools, if not 
also to give a quiet lift to board schools 
against voluntary schools. There are 
well-founded complaints enough of the 
slowness of promotion in the Army and 
Navy: but the officers of those two Pro- 
fessions, besides the danger of occasional 
war—and it is seldom that we have 
not a little fighting to do somewhere 
in our extended Empire—have always 
the perils of the sea and of tropical cli- 
mates to encounter, with proportionate 
risks, causing corresponding vacancies. 

But the congestion in the safe and un- 
eventful teaching profession, especially 
among the males, will soon be much 
greater, That able and widely-circu- 
lating paper, Zhe Standard, in a re- 
markable article on the whole system 
of pupil teachers and Training Colleges, 
says— 

“The number of adult teachers is already far 
\eyond the wants of the community.” 


After describing, as a consequence of 
the system, the rejection, by competitive 
examination, of two pupil teachers for 
‘very one who succeeds in winning a 
place in a Training College, the writer 
goes on to ask— 

“What is to become of the thousands of young 
people Who work as teachers till they are 19, and 
— compelled to drop out of the profes- 


Adding, further on— 


“ * , 
The consequences are very serious.’ 
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He then proceeds to describe the pupil 
teacher under the English and Scotch 
Government system— 

“Tf he has the assistance of a painstaking 
master he usually develops into a thoroughly 
useful teaching machine by the time he attains 
the age of 18. But he is nothing more than a 
machine.” 

He also says— 

‘* Tf we consider the course of training which 
a pupil teacher undergoes, it is plain that the 
whole plan tends to produce a kind of narrow 
specialist, who is useless when taken off his own 
ground.,”’ 

I must not stop to trouble your Lord- 
ships with passages on the same subject 
in Zhe Farmer, or Chamber of Agriculture 
Journal. But from the pupil teacher I 
must revert to the student after quitting 
his Training College, and say that very 
shortly, if not now, this training, so 
costly to the State, and so useless to the 
recipients of it for any other profession, 
will only lead to their further swelling 
the already over-crowded list of candidates 
for clerkships, which it has been long the 
tendency of successive Governments, by 
their educational policy, to augment. For 
itshould beremembered that almost every 
student in the Training Colleges has for 
years been drawn from the wage class ; 
that the sympathies of this powerful, 
well - organized, and increasing body 
are, therefore, wholly with the employed 
against the employer; and, moreover, 
that their idea of the dignity of labour 
is too often confined to labouring with a 
pen in the hand or behind the ear. The 
influence of these separate Training Col- 
leges upon their students, and of these 
students, when become teachers, upon 
their pupils, especially in what Bishop 
Temple, strongly deprecating them, calls, 
not ‘‘advanced,”’ but “‘ non-elementary ”’ 
elementary schools, tends uniformly to 
divert more and more hands from the 
work of production, whether in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, or mining, into the 
work of clerks and shopmen, and such 
like; or, in the language of political 
economy, into the work of verification 
or distribution—multiplying these just 
when, in consequence, there are fewer 
transactions to verify and less produce to 
distribute. Of course, being exclusive 
and separate establishments set apart for 
one profession alone, every class feeling 
and professional prejudice must inevi- 
tably become intensified in them, from 
the nature of things, and not from the 
fault of their inmates, as is so forcibly 
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remarked by the Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners— 

‘¢ Every Training School has, in some degree, 
the fault that attends all strictly professional 
places of instruction. It tends to narrow the 
mind a little, to give too distinctly professional 
a cast to the character. It is complained that 
the trained masters in this country often show 
that they would have been better, had they been 
educated in company with those who were pre- 
paring for other employments.” 

I can understand and respect the senti- 
ment which leads the Roman Church to 
insist on educating her future priests 
after a certain age in separate seminaries 
kept exclusively for them without the 
admixture of any lay students, though 
I cannot sympathize with it, for I have 
always agreed with the many clergymen 
who declare it to be a great advantage 
both to themselves and the Church of 
England, that all her clergy are educated 
along with their lay comrades at school 
and College. But what I have never 
been able to comprehend is, why young 
persons being trained to be teachers 
should be brought up on a totally oppo- 
site system, in what I have heard called 
Protestant Maynooths. The wantof more 
friendships and wider acquaintance with 
their contemporaries of other callings, 
anda certain ‘‘ priggishness’’ observable 
in too many of them, which may be dis- 
tinctly traced to this cause, can alone, in 
my opinion, account for the notorious 
jack of general popularity of that, with 
very rare exceptions, highly estimable 

and well-conducted body of men, the 
elementary schoolmasters of England. 
The very able and instructive Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission (under- 
stood to have been drawn up by Bishop 
Temple, no mean educational authority) 
deals with this as well as with most 
other educational questions. And here 
I must be allowed to read to your Lord- 
ships the namesappended to that Report, 
presented in December, 1867, which was 
the result of an exhaustive inquiry at 
home and abroad, carried on not only by 
themselves, but by a number of highly 
qualified Assistant Commissioners during 
several years—Taunton, Lyttelton, W. 
F. Hook (afterwards Dean), F. Temple 
(now Bishop of Exeter), Anthony Tho- 
rold (now Bishop of Rochester), T. D. 
Acland, E. Baines, (of Leeds), W. E. 
Forster (since Chief Secretary), P. Erle, 
and John Storrar. The present Lord 
Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote, who 
became Cabinet Ministers while Members 
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of the Commission, stated that they did 
not sign, partly because they had latterly 
been unable to attend the meetings or 
study the evidence, and partly because 
they thought it better not to do so as 
Members of the Executive Government, 
The Commissioners give their reasons 
for declining to recommend the estab. 
lishment of any Training College for 
masters of endowed schools, though 
they say of England— 

“It is to the Training Schools that the great 
me crm, in elementary teachers is really 

ue, 
and they say of France— 


“The Normal School at Paris supplies the 
French schools with teachers not to be sur. 
passed in the world.” 
But they go on further to say— 
“The Prussians have no such Training Schools, 
and yet their teachers are admirably qualified, 
and in many respects better fitted to succeed 
in English schools than the French would be. 
The French teachers are teachers and nothing 
else. They are not educators; they do not 
undertake to form the character; they do not 
undertake to govern as well instruct.” 
And the Report continues in a remark- 
able passage, which your Lordships 
must permit me to trouble you with— 
“But the main objection to the establishment 
of a Training School for masters for the endowed 
schools by the State is that it would almost 
inevitably give the Government an undue con- 
trol over all the superior education of the 
country.” 


I shall point out how this has already 
began to make itself felt in England. 
I had long before that repeatedly pro- 
tested that this work of training teachers 
might be much better and very much 
cheaper done in connection with general 
secondary education ; and, indeed, years 
ago suggested using these Training Col- 
leges as excellent nuclei for new insti- 
tutions on a large scale to supply the ad- 
mitted deficiency in secondary education 
—the students carrying on together the 
studies which they had all in common 
to pursue, and those who had different 
specialties to follow pursuing these 
separately under separate instructors, 
as is the case at our Universities, and, 
in a lesser degree, at our public schools 
with Modern Sides. They would thus 
grow up together, and form, as the class 
above them do at school and College, 
life-long friendships and acquaintances 
before diverging into different profes 
sions and occupations; and would un- 
consciously learn besides each to I 
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his own and other callings with a 
broader and less prejudiced view. 

In England, however, there would 
have been, in any case, great difficul- 
ties to contend with in the adoption of 
any such scheme; inasmuch as the work 
of secondary education, though very 
deficient both as regards quality and 
amount when the Training Colleges 
were being established, had been carried 
on for centuries; and, therefore, its 
general character had been determined. 
And then in England the formidable 
religious difficulty was wholly absent. 
I have repeatedly, during the last 40 
years, stood with dignitaries of the 
Church of England and eminent Non- 
conformist ministers on the platform of 
the Training School of the British and 
Foreign Society, which has so long sup- 
plied that Society’s schools, many Dis- 
senting schools, many Board schools, 
and some Church of England schoois 
with teachers; and which began long ago 
tonumber several of our Prelates among 
its patrons, besides earnest lay Church- 
men. 

In Ireland the case is very different. 
The National Education system estab- 
lished by the late Lord Derby continued 
truly undenominational, while those two 
genuinely-liberal Prelates—Archbishop 
Whately and Archbishop Murray—sat 
together at the Irish Board of Education. 
But it has long, I fear, practically ceased 
to beso, and throughout thegreater part 
of Ireland has become virtually Roman 
Catholic. Those who call to mind how 
signally Mr. Pitt’s intention in founding 
Maynooth to supply Ireland with a loyal 
priesthood, educated at home instead of 
abroad, failed of accomplishment, and 
how the directly opposite effect was 
produced, may well hesitate about ap- 
proving the present scheme. That no 
Maynooth-trained priests were impri- 
soned during the recent suspension of 
habeas corpus in Ireland was, I believe, 
much more owing to the timidity—to 
use no harsher word—of the Irish Go- 
vernment, than to any lack of disloyalty 
and encouragement to lawlessness in the 
speeches of several reverend agitators. 

¢ may, I maintain, without bigotry 
or intolerance, think it a grave objection 
to these contemplated Training Colleges 
that they will surely all be denomina- 
tional in a country, where difference of 
race has engendered internal discord 
terribly intensified by difference of reli- 
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gion, and that most of them will be as 
surely Roman Catholic; because they 
will be Roman Catholic, not in the 
sense that lay Universities were in 
Roman Catholic countries before any 
other religion was tolerated, but will 
be, in fact, absolutely and exclusively 
under the management and control of the 
priests—in short, semi-clerical schools, 
or—if I may venture to coin the word— 
practically ‘‘ semi-seminaries.”” As acon- 
sistent Liberal, I more than once risked 
my seat for Plymouth by my votes for 
the grant to Maynooth, and especially 
by my vote for Sir Robert Peel’s per- 
manent endowment of Maynooth, which 
so unaccountably led Mr. Gladstone to 
retire from a Government, with whose 
Conservative and Protectionist policy he 
then professed cordially to agree. But, 
Liberal as I am and always have been, 
I confess I do not like encouraging by 
large subsidies the establishment of ex- 
clusive places of education under such 
exelusive priestly influence. I have al- 
ways been for religious as well as civil 
and commercial freedom; and I am 
opposed to priestly domination, Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, or, I may add, Pres- 
byterian, for Milton long ago wrote— 


“ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.’’ 


The Protestants of Ireland seem to be 
getting alarmed. No wonder. I find 
the United Presbyterian Synod has 
unanimously resolved to petition against 
the scheme. I hold in my hand the 
able speech of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, ex- 
Principal of the Belfast Presbyterian 
Academy, and Senior Minister of the 
United Presbyterian Congregation —a 
veteran Liberal—from which I would, 
with your permission, read two or three 
sentences— 


“In early manhood I warmly advocated 
Catholic Emancipation, though in those days 
that was deemed little short of high treason; 
butjit seems as if we may soon have to agitate 
for Protestant Emancipation, at least in Ire- 
land, since Conservative and Liberal Govern- 
ments seem to vie with one another in disre- 
garding the great Liberal principle of religious 
equality, by granting exclusive privileges to 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland...... 
I come... to the latest step that has been 
taken towards the establishment of a Catholic 
ascendancy in place of that Protestant ascen- 
dancy which the chivalrous generosity of the 
Whigs in the first half of the 19th century, 
with so much difficulty and at so great sacri-« 
fices, at last overthrew. ..... Now, all the 
discord and crime that have brought so much 
misery and shame on Ireland, haye arisen from 
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the too great success of the execrable policy of 


England, relentlessly pursued through 20 gene- 
rations, in artificially and violently preventing 
the amalgamation of the races. . . . Yet this is 
the policy which a ‘ Liberal’ Government have 
agreed to accept at the dictation of a small 
knot of ecclesiastics. .... The Roman Catho- 
lic laity do not want it, I know well; and I have 
reason to believe that many of the priests 
are of the same mind.” 

In Ireland, I quite agree with the 
Government in thinking that some aid 
from public money is required—though 
very much less than they propose—to- 
wards getting teachers trained, as well 
as for getting secondary education sup- 
plied, in a way acceptable to the people; 
and the more because Ireland has been 
much impoverished under their rule. 
On the other hand, in Ireland, where 
the scheme involves such religious diffi- 
culty, the supply of intermediate or 
secondary education had been utterly 
inadequate—indeed, till the late Go- 
vernment’s Act, hardly more than nomi- 
nal. Though that Act, however, is ap- 
parently working extremely well, nearly 
double the number of students having 
been examined under it in 1881 that 
had been in 1879—indeed, the Commis- 
sioners say the numbers are increasing 
so fast that they will have to reduce the 
result fees unless their grant is increased 
—yet that Act has only very recently 
come into operation. There could, there- 
fore, hardly be anyinsuperable difficulty 
in modifying it, so as to allow of the 
many additional teachers wanted in Ire- 
land being trained in connection with 
other students preparing for other call- 
ings, instead of being all trained sepa- 
rately within the walls of the sort of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic lay semi- 
naries proposed. Why should not the 
teachers required for the Irish elemen- 
tary schools be dealt with as the able 
and experienced Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners deliberately recommended 
teachers should be for the endowed 
schools? After giving their reasons 
against establishing a Training College, 
they say— 

‘* But many of the advantages which a Train- 
ing School would give might, perhaps, be ob- 
tained with none of these disadvantages, and 
at much less cost, by a well-devised system of 
certificates.” 
The Schools Inquiry Commissioners say 
such a system would be much less costly. 
The Chief Secretary’s letter says— 

‘«The expenditure upon the support of the 
proposed Training Colleges may in the course 
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of some years become a charge of great ma 
nitude.” i 6 


Judging from the experience of Train. 
ing Colleges in England it will, indeed 
be so, especially if carried out in Irelan] 
on the extravagant terms proposed. And 
this brings me to the financial objections 
to the English system, and d fortior; 5 
its proposed extension on the same ox. 
pensive scale to the cheaper country of 
Treland, with its corresponding lower 
salaries to the generality of teachers, 
I have many figures with me; but afte 
troubling your Lordships at such length 
already, I will mention only very few of 
them. 

I see by the last Report of the Rau. 
cation Department in England that tho 
average cost of each of the 1,380 male 
students in a Training College has risen 
from a little over £56, which it was three 
years before, to £59 8s. 7d., nearly £1 
more than in 1881, while in the highest 
it was over £70. The payments of the 
students vary in the different Colleges, 
but rarely exceed £10 each for the two 
years, as is shown by the aggregate of 
fees received from the 3,121 male and 
female students in 1882, which was a 
little under £17,000, or little more than 
£5 a-piece. This, with their payments 
for books of under £4,500, makes their 
contribution little more than £21,000 
towards the total expense of these Col- 
leges of over £154,000, of which the 
Edueation and Science and Art Depart- 
ments together pay nearly £113,000. I 
see that the board and establishment 
charges together, apart from tuition, 
which averages near £21, average al- 
most £39, of which nearly £29 is for 
board proper; while in the accounts of 
the Devon and Norfolk County Schools 
and Cavendish College, with which Iam 
acquainted, these two are united, and 
the tuition is taken separately, amount- 
ing to about half what it is in the Train- 
ing Colleges, or about £10 10s. The 
Inspector has a long paragraph in his 
Report about the dictaries in thes 
Training Colleges, suggesting their 
being more varied with fish, fruit, and 
jam, and complaining that some are not 
appetizing enough for young men él- 
gaged in brain-work. On an average of 
years the board at the Devon County 
School has been under £20, and in the 
Norfolk County School under £21. The 
average payments by parents at the 
Devon County School have been unde 
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£37, including Latin and other extras ; 
the inclusive cost per boy at the Nor- 
folk County School is 40 guineas. The 
average dividend at the Devon County 
School for the last 15 years has been 
over 2 per cent, which represents some 
interest on the cost of building; and 
during its shorter existence that of the 
Norfolk County School has been much 
the same; which interest on buildings 
does not appear as part of the annual 
cost of the students in Training Col- 
leges. For a long while all the students 
at the Training Colleges, except a very 
small fraction, have been drawn from 
the wage class. Why should their re- 
quirements for board and lodging so 
much exceed those of so many middle- 
class schools, which are doing good 
brain work too? Why they get so much 
more may be partly explained by what 
happened at thd Exeter Training Ool- 
lege. I was complaining at the Dio- 
egsan Conference of the great and in- 
creasing cost of the students, then ave- 
raging I forget how many pounds a head 
above £50, and was comparing it with 
the terms of the Devon and Norfolk 
County Schools, when the Chairman of 
the College Committee explained that 
the Inspector had ordered the young 
men beer. And this in the Diocese of 
Exeter, where our hard-working Bishop, 
a noted pedestrian as well as scholar, 
has long been a total abstainer, and 
more and more of the clergy and laity 
are yearly becoming so! I have heard 
that many of the old and recent Middle 
Class Schools, with moderate charges, 
are doing good work. I find that at 
the last Cambridge Local Examination, 
when more than 600 seniors, and 3,800 
juniors, or over, in all, 4,400 were ex- 
amined, four county schools, or schools 
akin to them in character, were among 
the eight, and seven county schools 
among the fourteen, which passed the 
greatest number, and this with quite 
their fair proportion of honours. There- 
fore, here, at least, there is no deficiency 
of brain work—but brain work elicited, 
directed, and maintained at far less cost, 
than it is at the State-supported Train- 
ing Colleges. 

And now, my Lords, with most grate- 
ful thanks for your kind indulgence, on 
which I have trespassed so long, I will 
only say, in conclusion, that I have tried 
to show, and I venture to hope have 
shown, that the English Training College 





system is not to be recommended either 
for permanence in England or for exten- 
sion to Ireland, where it will have the 
additional disadvantage of raising a 
religious difficulty; that, according to 
the opinion of the Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners, it is by no means either the 
only, or the best, system for us to adopt ; 
and that there is an alternative system, 
which is quite practicable and much less 
costly—viz., one that would depend partly 
on local and commercial interests—these 
being encouraged, not cramped, by a 
wise combination with endowments and 
Government aid. I object, on principle, 
to the interference of the State with the 
practical machinery, by which a free 
and intelligent community provides for 
its own wants as it feels their pressure. 
The sense of want in education is com- 
paratively recent, and perhaps, for a 
time, it needed stimulus and anticipa- 
tion. But now that want is indisputably 
generally felt, there is great reason to 
think that the State will best promote 
the final object, a well-educated people, 
by gradually withdrawing its own official 
interference, and trusting mainly to 
guidance and encouragement. 


Moved to resolve— 


“That it is inexpedient to extend to Ireland 
on an equally expensive scale the costly English 
system of State-supported training colleges for 
the teachers of elementary schools.’’—( The Earl 
Fortescue.) 


Lorp O’HAGAN said, he should not 
attempt to follow the discursive speech 
of the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue), 
which was partly educational, partly 
autobiographical, partly historical, and 
partly financial; but had very little to 
do with the Motion before their Lord- 
ships. He found it impossible to ascer- 
tain, from the statement of the noble 
Earl, whether he was opposed to all 
Training Colleges; and whether he 
would extinguish all such Colleges in 
England at this moment ? 

Eart FORTESCUE: Not suddenly. 

Lorp O’HAGAN: The noble Earl, 
then, at some time or other, would be in 
favour of abolishing these Colleges, 
which had the approval of all who were 
most experienced in the conduct of edu- 
cation, and were largely a reproduction 
of institutions which existed through- 
out Europe. He thought their Lord- 
ships would hesitate before concurring 
with the view of the noble Earl, that 
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these Training Colleges should either 
suddenly or slowly be abolished, to the 
exceeding detriment of real education. 
He was much surprised that the noble 
Earl should have taken the course he 
had adopted. That was neither the time 
nor the place in which anyone could 
have expected that the enormous impor- 
tance of Training Colleges should have 
been dorfbted; for all those who had 
earned the gratitude and respect of their 
fellow-men as great instructors had 
always spoken of such Colleges as insti- 
tutions of the last necessity to the ad- 
vancement of the country. Let extra- 
vagant, or inefficient, or badly-situated 
Colleges, if there were any, be reformed, 
or abolished; but to lay down, as a 
general proposition, that Training Col- 
leges were not desirable or necessary for 
the purposes of the education of a 
civilized people seemed to him (Lord 
O’ Hagan) to be absurd. ‘Teaching was 
an art—a delicate and difficult art— 
which, like other arts, had to be learnt, 
and required to be studied and taught 
with the greatest possible care, and 
under the most favourable conditions. 
The organization and teaching of a 
school, the utilization of the means of 
instruction, the comparative merits of 
various systems with a view to the sub- 
stitution for obsolete methods of others 
newer and better—all this must be ne- 
cessarily taught in an institution devoted 
to the purpose; and, if that were not 
done, it appeared to him they must have 
imperfect teaching, and not such as a 
country like this ought for a moment to 
tolerate, or to grudge the expense of pro- 
curing. When those whowere not taught 
themselves were permitted to teach, it 
was the case of the blind leading the 
blind. It was impossible that the edu- 
cation of the people could be properly 
conducted unless teachers were properly 
trained. So far as Ireland was con- 
cerned, it seemed to him that that abso- 
lute necessity was unsupplied. In that 
regard, its position was extremely un- 
satisfactory, and circumstances to which 
he need not further allude had produced 
the most lamentable results. In Ireland, 
there were 7,365 untrained, and only 
3,309 trained, teachers, and it was hardly 
possible to conceive anything more elo- 
quent than those figures were in demon- 
strating that change was absolutely 
necessary. There was in Ireland only 
one Training Establishment subsidized 
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by the State, and there were throg 
Training Establishments unassisted by 
the State. One of these was Protestant 
and two were Catholic. In 1881, the 
number of teachers trained in the sub. 
sidized school was 161, and of these 
only 59 were Roman Catholics. Tho 
inequality was due to the opposition of 
the Roman Catholic Ohurch ; but it was 
an opposition on grounds that had been 
over and over again countenanced by the 
Imperial Government. ‘The main fact of 
the situation in Ireland was that of the 
Catholic teachers 27 per cent only were 
trained, and of the Protestant teachers 
52 per cent were trained; while 66 
per cent of the total number of the 
teachers were altogether untrained. In 
England, the State afforded a subsidy 
of £110,500, to support 42 Colleges with 
3,150 students, and even with that ma- 
chinery, there was not a sufficiently large 
number of properly instructed teachers. 
The noble Karl had complained that the 
amount of the subsidy was excessive; 
but he (Lord O’Hagan) did not think 
the House would be of that opinion. In 
Scotland, £27,000 was paid for seven 
Colleges, with 851 students; while, in 
Ireland, the whole sum given to the one 
subsidized College with 220 students was 
£7,755. That was the state of the case 
after 20 years’ work. The matter had 
been again and again pressed upon the 
attention of Parliament, and the result 
was, as he had said, that now there were 
in England 42 Colleges with 3,150 stu- 
dents, in Scotland 7 Colleges and 851 
students, and in Ireland one College 
and 220 students. Again, he asked, was 
it necessary to do more than state these 
eloquent figures? Was it desirable or 
proper that the country which, for many 
reasons, required assistance for its edu- 
cation more than the richer Island, 
should be in this position — that her 
children should be taught by untrained 
teachers at home; whilst, if they came 
to this country, they obtained the 
benefit of being instructed by trained 
teachers? It was a shame that, in this 
United Empire, there should be sucha 
monstrous inequality between one por- 
tion and another. Nothing had been 
done to rectify the manifest and flagrant 
wrong. And, moreover, the evil which 
he had thus conclusively proved to exist 
was increasing from year to year. | 

1866, there were 4,369 untrained Irish 
teachers; in 1874, the number was 
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5.284; and, at present, it was 7,067. 
The Commissioners had always been at 
one in this matter. They had, in 1866, 
made to the Government a proposal sub- 
stantially the same as that which was 
now submitted; but nothing was done 
til the year 1868, when a Commission 
yas appointed which drew up a Memo- 
rial to the then Chief Secretary, point- 
ing out the inadequacy of Training 
Colleges in Ireland, and the necessity 
of taking a course like that which was 
now to be adopted. In 1870 another 
Commission was appointed, which also 
reported in favour of Training Colleges. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach declared that 
it would be a source of deep gratifica- 
tin, if a reasonable scheme could be 
devised to remedy a state of things 
which was a serious obstacle to the main- 
tenance of a fit standard of education 
in Ireland; and he did his best to bring 
about that which it was now hoped 
would be accomplished. Under the suc- 
weding Ministry, the heads of the Ivish 
Government were now agreed that the 
importance of the subject could not be 
overlooked, and they announced that 
they were prepared to encourage the 
establishment of Training Colleges under 
local management, by authorizing the 
Commissioners. to make grants for their 
maintenance ; and, asthe English system 
was the outcome of large financial ex- 
perience, they declared their opinion 
that it might be adopted with advan- 
tage. With regard to the question of 
expense, it was impossible, for anyone 
who knew the value of popular instruc- 
tion, to say that a certain provision was 
suitable for England, and that a pro- 
portional amount was too much for Ire- 
land. Indeed, it might be fairly urged 
that Ireland was entitled to more, so as 
tomake up for the time that had been 
lost. The expenditure would be guarded 
in the most careful way, because a part 
ofthe scheme, acting on the precedent of 
the English system, arranged that, be- 
fore a grant could be obtained, there 
must be a local payment of one-fourth 
of the outlay to be incurred. Let them 
temember how poor the people of Ire- 
land were, and how difficult it was to 
get local contributions for ordinary 
schools which, being local, were more 
interesting to the people than any Nor- 
mal College could be; and let them ask 
themselves whether it was possible to 
magine the danger of extravagance in 
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such a case? If the majority of the 
schools were Roman Catholic, that was 
only because of the larger number of 
Roman Catholic people. He would not 
say more, except to express an earnest 
hope that the proposition to continue 
and extend the establishment of Train- 
ing Colleges under local management 
would be cordially accepted, and that 
their Lordships would not interpose any 
objection to the carrying out of a scheme 
which was so urgently demanded, and 
so essential to the highest interests of 
the community. 

Tux Eart or POWIS said, the ques- 
tion was, whether it would be wise to 
allow denominational Training Colleges, 
which had acted so well in England, to 
be extended to Ireland ?—because the 
Roman Catholic doctrine was that, in all 
establishments for boarders where the 
principal stood in loco parentis, all reli- 
gious instruction should be under the 
control of the Church. That the majority 
of teachers should be of the same re- 
ligion as the majority of the children was 
reasonable, from both a Roman Catholic 
and an Anglican point of view. There 
was no reason why. the development of 
Training Colleges which had taken place 
in England, being guarded by the Con- 
science Clause, should not, with the neces- 
sary modifications, also take place in Ire- 
land. He was glad that this scheme was 
favourably considered by the Govern- 
ment, for he believed, among other 
things, it would do good to all classes in 
Ireland, and give the people of that 
country more inducement to take an in- 
terest in education; but there was one 
recommendation he would make, and 
that was that these Training Colleges 
should be examined by the Inspectors 
of the English Training Colleges. He 
believed that that could be done with- 
out interfering with the management 
and discipline of the schools, which 
might be vested in the Irish National 
Board. If that could be done, and In- 
spectors could be appointed, on the same 
footing as in England, the public, both 
in England and Ireland, would have a 
sufficient assurance that the Irish Train- 
ing Schools would be kept up to the 
standard of English Training Schools, 
and that some endeavour would be made 
to get the Irish teachers as efficient as 
the English, which would pave the way 
for a stricter examination in the Na- 
tional Schools, thus bringing them more 
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nearly up to the same standard. Sub- 
ject to that improvement, he thought 
the scheme which had been propounded 
by the Commissioners of Education was 
one very likely to benefit the teachers of 
Ireland. 

Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, the question of education, as re- 
garded Ireland, was one of great im- 
portance; indeed, he did not know a 
more important one, and the action 
taken in the future with regard to it 
would have great influence on the 
people. What they had to consider 
was this—they had undenominational 
education and denominational educa- 
tion in Ireland; and what the noble 
Ear! (the Earl of Powis) really asked them 
to do was, to change from the undenomi- 
national to the denominational system. 
The National system in Ireland was es- 
tablished by the late Lord Derby, on 
the principle of united secular and sepa- 
rate religious education. That had been 
a system which had worked admirably 
in Ireland, and had kept some degree of 
union between the different religions, 
and had prevented that total separation 
which must have resulted from the 
adoption of another system. But he 
asked the noble Lord the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council to answer him this— 
whether these Training Colleges would 
not be under the management and con- 
trol of clergymen ? The words were— 
‘‘The manager shall be a clergyman, or 
other person of position in society.” 
That meant that the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland were to have the 
training in their own hands; and the 
result of that system would be, as the 
noble and learned Lord (Lord 0’ Hagan) 
knew very well, that these Training 
Establishments would nearly all be in the 
hands of the Monastic and Conventual 
Institutions of the country, so that out of 
the funds provided by the taxpayers of 
Great Britain they would be estab- 
lishing institutions on these principles 
through the length and breadth of Iro- 
land. A great wrong would be inflicted 
by the denominational system on the 
minorities in country districts, where 
these must receive denominational edu- 
cation, or none at all. He hoped no 
change would be made, for he contended 
that Parliament ought to hesitate long 
before it threw over. the system of mixed 
education, which had succeeded so ad- 
mirably in Ireland. This system had 


The Earl of Powis 
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long been upheld by the Liberal Party 
and he well remembered an able speech 
made, some years back, in support of it 
by the noble and learned Lord (Lord 
O’Hagan), who now threw it over, If 
they did throw it over, the deplorable 
effect would be to encourage religious 
antipathy in a country where that feel. 
ing was already too strong. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pres. 
DENT of the CovunciL) said, the ques- 
tions of the noble Lord (Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) appeared to him to be 
rather in the nature of positive asser- 
tions than anything else. Ono of thew, 
upon which he had said a good deal, 
related to the primary education given 
in the ordinary National Schools, and 
not to the special Training Colleges, 
which was the subject with which their 
Lordships were dealing. No doubt, 
there were very many small minorities 
or handfuls of Protestant children scat- 
tered over a great portion of Ireland, 
and attending National Schools, in 
which the education given was prac- 
tically Roman Catholic, and naturally 
so, the country being Catholic. Those 
minorities were fully protected, how- 
ever, by the rules of the National Board 
at that moment, and they would con- 
tinue to be. He knew of no reason 
why the noble Lord should think that 
in future those children would be in 
greater danger than they were at the 
present moment. The noble Lord evi- 
dently thought that, in one respect, a 
great revolution would be produced by 
this addition to the Irish National sys- 
tem now in force; and, apparently, that 
those Roman Catholic teachers who 
might hereafter, for the first time, re- 
ceive technical training in properly-con- 
ducted Colleges would otherwise have 
received their education in schools of 
which he himself would approve. Did 
the noble Lord really suppose that these 
young Roman Catholic teachers, at that 
moment, who were preparing themselves 
as best they could, and without any 
proper training, for the profession of 
schoolmaster, were being brought up 
in institutions of which he seemed to 
approve? A very small number—i- 
deed, so small that for national purposes 
it was not worth while to take them 
into account—were so brought up; but 
the great bulk of the Roman Catholic 
teachers, who were carrying on the 
work of education in Ireland, had been 
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brought up under the auspices of their 
own Church, and under influences quite 
as denominational as could obtain under 
the system now sought to be set up. 
In almost every case these young men, 
preparing for the business of a school- 
master, had been brought up in large 
schools under Roman Catholic—he might 
say clerical Roman Oatholic—manage- 
ment; and the proposed Training Colleges 
could, in no degree, be more denomina- 
tional than those schools in which these 
young men were being brought up. The 
only difference would be that, instead of 
being untrained, they would be trained ; 
instead of being unskilled, they would be 
skilled ; and, instead of being compara- 
tively bad teachers, they would be com- 
paratively good ones. He was very glad 
to hear his noble Friend opposite (the 
Earl of Powis) giving his valuable sup- 
port to the proposal made by the Na- 
tional Board and by the Government— 
a proposal which was substantially the 
same that the noble Earl and his Com- 
mission recommended some years ago. 
He (Lord Oarlingford) must say, how- 
ever, that he was not prepared off-hand 
toaccept his noble Friend’s suggestion 
that English Inspectors should be im- 
ported into Ireland to look into and 
report upon the mode in which these 
Training Colleges were conducted. He 
could assure his noble Friend and their 
Lordships that the National Oommis- 
sioners would take the most rigid care 
to see that in all matters of building 
and management, and of secular educa- 
tion, these Colleges came up to their re- 
quirements. He need hardly say that 
the school teaching of the Colleges 
should be in all respects upon the ordi- 
nary terms of the National Schools ; and 
the teachers in training would, in every 
ease, be practised in schools attached to 
the Colleges, which would be, as nearly 
as possible, identical with the other 
schools of the National Board. They 
would be expected to give full and 
proper Returns, in the same manner 
as the National Schools, and would be 
subjected to the same rigid rules, and 
to the same time table. He would re- 
mind the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) 
of the Kildare Street Training School, 
which was the first Training College 
ever established in Ireland. The noble 
Earl would be shocked to hear that, 
as long ago as 1815, that School was 
established at the expense of the State, 
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and it would be a candidate for the pro- 
posed grant. It was not necessary that 
he should trouble their Lordships at 
any length, especially after the speech 
of the noble and learned Lord behind 
him (Lord O’Hagan), who had spoken 
on behalf of the Irish National Board, 
with whom the Government were at 
one in this matter. It was proposed 
to adapt to Ireland the system which 
had long been established and in- 
sisted uponin England. These Colleges 
were incapable of obtaining aid them- 
selves. The state of things that existed 
in Ireland seemed almost incredible to 
an English educationalist ; and he must 
say that he was sorry his noble Friend 
(Earl Fortescue) had not given these 
proposals a welcome, instead of meeting 
them with the Motion he had made. At 
the same time, he was glad to have the 
opportunity—he was going to say of ex- 
pressing to the House how utterly he 
disagreed with the noble Earl; but he 
would not say that, because he did not 
wish to differ with him if he could help 
it, but of welcoming these proposals, 
upon a subject in which he happened 
in former days to have taken a warm in- 
terest. He begged to recommend the 
proposal earnestly to their Lordships as 
the only means he knew or had ever 
heard of for meeting this formidable 
deficiency of training in the Irish Na- 
tional system, which was growing year 
by year, and was undermining the whole 
system of education in the country. No 
one had suggested any other course that 
could be taken, except the noble Earl 
who had brought forward the Motion 
(Earl Fortescue), and who had suggested 
that teachers should train themselves; 
but they had no means of training them- 
selves. Of the starvation of the Irish 
training system there was no doubt ; and 
if that condition of starvation in which 
Ireland had been kept so long were al- 
lowed to continue, the result would be 
a still greater deficiency of teachers. 
The noble Earl was alarmed lest they 
should over-feed the patient who was at 
present suffering from inanition. He 
(Lord Carlingford) thought that there 
was no fear that such over-feeding would 
take place, or that there would bo any 
extravagance in this matter. The noble 
Earl seemed to think that the Eng- 
lish training system was extravagant. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!” ] He (Lord Carling- 


, ford) was not prepared to admit it was 
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extravagant, on the part of a country 
like England, to spend £110,000 a-year 
upon the training of school teachers— 
upon that part of the school system 
which was absolutely essential to the 
vitality of the whole, and which it would 
be the most fallacious economy to starve. 
But let him remind them that Training 
Colleges, in this matter of State aid on 
the one hand, and of voluntary support 
on the other, were in a totally different 
position from the ordinary schools of 
the country. Those schools enlisted and 
maintained a vast amount of local per- 
sonal interest and support; but Training 
Colleges had very little support of that 
kind. They drew their students from 
an area so wide that it was impossible for 
them to command that local and personal 
interest which was the cause of the sub- 
scriptions which flowed in for the sup- 
port of Elementary Schools. He be- 
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lieved, therefore, that such aid as the 
State had given in this country was 
by no means in excess of that which 
was required to maintain the Col- 
leges in efficiency after they had been 
established, as they had been, mainly by 
very great and noble voluntary efforts. 


He saw no reason whatever why the 
English scale should not be applied to 
Ireland. The noble Earl had condemned 
the whole system of State-aided train- 
ing. He (Lord Carlingford) said, better 
give it up in this country first before 
they refused to extend it to Ireland; 
but they did not: mean to give it up in 
this country. This country, having long 
made up its mind to insist upon this 
training under these conditions for the 
benefit of its own people, might fairly 
be expected now—and it was very late 
in the day—to extend the same system 
to the Sister Country. He, therefore, 
heartily recommended this proposal to 
the favourable reception of the House. 
He need hardly say that if the late Duke 
of Marlborough had been alive, and in 
the House that night, he would unques- 
tionably have lent his support to this 
proposal. Not long before his death he 
expressed himself in the strongest man- 
ner in favour of the view of the National 
Board, and expressed great pleasure 
that that which he himself had desired 
to accomplish, when he ruled in Ireland, 
now seemed on the eve of being fulfilled. 
He (Lord Carlingford) was convinced 
that not only would the proposal remedy 
defects which were undermining the 
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Irish system of education at its very 
foundation, but that it would put an end 
to a state of things which constituted to 
the people of Ireland a great and posi- 
tive injustice. 

Eart FORTESOUE, in reply, said 
he would not trespass upon the patience 
of the House again for more than one 
minute. It had been stated by the noble 
and learned Lord (Lord 0’ Hagan) that all 
civilized nations had Training Colleges, 
Now, Prussia was not only most success- 
ful in the arts of war, but also in those 
of peace. It was a most highly educated 
nation; Prussian teachers were, the 
Schools Inquiry Report said, admirably 
prepared and qualified ; and yet Prussia 
had no Training Schools. He had not 
pressed the Government to begin imme- 
diately discontinuing—he only protested 
against their thus confirming and ex- 
tending—a certainly very costly, and 
utterly artificial, system. 
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On Question? Resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS AMEND. 
MENT BILL.—(No. 113.) 
(The Earl of Dathousie.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Eart GRANVILLE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it would affect, in some degree, the 
conditions of labour of men and women, 
who worked in occupations where they 
were liable to lead poisoning, and it 
also contained some new regulations for 
effecting improvements in the construc- 
tion and sanitary arrangements of bake- 
houses. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read os” 
—(The Earl Granville.) 


Tux Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
should not oppose the second reading 
of the Bill at so late an hour; but he 
wished to point out that it extended the 
principle of the Factories Act to full- 
grown men for the first time. He, 
therefore, hoped that the Committee 
stage would be brought on early in 
the day on which it would be taken, 
so that time would be given in order 
that its provisions might be fully dis- 
cussed, 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL. 
(The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe.) 
(no. 142.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe Eart or MOUNT EDGCUMBE, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was the same in prin- 
ciple as similar Bills which had been 
passed for other parts of the country. 
The noble Earl on the Cross Benches 
(the Earl of Wemyss), who had spoken 
against the Bill ‘‘ elsewhere,” had since 
become &@ Member of their Lordships’ 
House; and as he (the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe) had seen a Notice in the 
papers, to the effect that the noble Earl 
intended opposing the second reading of 
the Bill, he was bound to do what he 
could to anticipate his objections. He 
did not know on what grounds the 
noble Earl meant to base his opposition ; 
but he was evidently one of those who 
thought thatif one person out of 100, or 
out of 1,000, had a desire to do some- 
thing that was not criminal, the re- 
maining 99, or 999, had no right to pre- 
vent his having an opportunity of doing 
it. He (the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe) 
was not going to enter into the question 
of the abstract right of majorities ; but, 
if the noble Earl’s principle was to be 
carried to its legitimate length, it must 
necessarily apply to a great deal of 
legislation which many of their Lord- 
ships would be sorry to see altered. 
Such an objection would, in fact, be 
inconsistent with all closing; and the 
noble Earl, to be logical, would have to 
jon hands with the anti-vaccinators, 
and to oppose all acts of a repressive 
character. A very strong opinion was 
entertained in favour of the measure by 
those who would be affected by it. The 
population of Cornwall, at the last Cen- 
sus, pumbered 330,000; and he believed 
that it was almost an unprecedented 
thing, out of such a population as 
that, that from 120,000 to 180,000 had 
signed Petitions in favour of the mea- 
sure. He might say, also, that ail the 
Mayors of boroughs, legitimate offi- 
cers, speaking in a sense of responsi- 
bility, had supported the Petitions ; 





that two Town Councils, acting in their 
corporate capacity, had also signed 
Petitions, and so had three Boards of 
Guardians, men who knew the feelings 
and wants of their neighbours; whilst 
46 public meetings were held wholly 
with favourable issues as regarded the 
measure. He knew, of course, it might 
be said that Petitions were not worth 
much, and that people were indolent, 
and signed it under the influence of 
others; but he would ask what other 
means had the bulk of the people of 
making their wishes known to Parlia- 
ment? There were only two means 
open to them. One was to make a par- 
ticular question a test question at the 
Election, which was most unsatisfactory, 
because an Election only occurred occa- 
sionally, and the question was subor- 
dinated by other matters of far greater 
national importance, and far greater 
than the particular object which might 
be had in view. And the other was 
by Petition. Political agitators might 
induce people-to sign Petitions, perhaps 
ignorantly or thoughtlessly, on many 
subjects. They might offer the hope of 
some advantage, such as increased poli- 
tical power, or they might excite their 
passions on some real or sentimental 
grievance, or some class jealousy. But 
this was a very different question from 
that. The most ignorant country bump- 
kin knew better than the noble Earl 
what would be the effect of closing 
public-houses in his village on Sundays ; 
aud he, in the nature of a self-denying 
ordinance, petitioned against their being 
opened, thus setting the example of a 
sacrifice. This made the Petitions worthy 
of consideration. And this feeling was 
shown by gentlemen who had the most 
clear and accurate instinct of the wishes 
of the people in their own neighbour- 
hood. There were 13 Representatives 
of Cornwall in Parliament, and all but 
two had given their unconditional sup- 
port to the measure. There was, he 
admitted, a feeling that gentlemen who 
had their own clubs and cellars had no 
right to impose restrictive measures upon 
others. That was a very natural senti- 
ment; and, when he was first asked to 
associate himsolf with the promotion of 
this measure, he entirely refused, simply 
on the ground that it was not the busi- 
ness of a person who would not be 
affected by the Bill to attempt to carry 
it into law. But having been shown that 
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the genuine feeling of the county was in 
favour of it, he felt that it was his duty 
to support itin Parliament. They knew 
that the Licensed Victuallers’ Associa- 
tion was strong, and that its strength 
depended simply upon its union ; and it 
could not be made matter of complaint 
if a small publican should feel himself 
bound to throw in his lot with the 
others, and seek the assistance of the 
London Society. He knew very well 
that the wise men did not come from the 
West. Sunday Closing had succeeded 
in Wales. The only two objections 
which he had seen to it there were— 
first, that it had lessened the rents of 
some public-houses; and next, that it 
was harassing to the magistrates on the 
Border line, where men went across to 
drink in counties where the law was not 
in force, and returned before they had 
recovered from the effects of their expe- 
dition. The second of these objections 
would not apply in the case of Cornwall, 
as the boundary was one which could be 
easily maintained. The noble Earl con- 
cluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be nowread 2*.”’ 
—( The Earl of Mount Edgeumbe.) 


Tur Eart or WEMYSS said, he 
would not divide the House upon the 
Motion; but, at the same time, he must 
be allowed to say that he could not sup- 
port the principle of Local Option which 
was to some extent, he thought, con- 
tained in the Bill and other similar Bills, 
relating to other counties; and he trusted 
that principle would never be adopted 
by Parliament. He should oppose the 
Bill in Committee. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 16th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.] — New Memser Sworn—John 
Francis Small, esquire, for the County of 
Wexford. 


The Earl of Mount Edgeumbe 
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Suppiy—considered in Committee—Navy Egy. 
MATES, Votes 1, 3 to 10, Sec. IT., 11, 14, 16, 
Pustic Bris—Ordered—First Reading—Post 

Oftice (Protection) * [266]. 

Committee — Report — Mersey River (Gun. 
powder) * [262]; Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money)* [254]; Sea Fisheries * 
[257]; Irish Reproductive Loan Fund Act 
(1874) Amendment (re-comm.)* [39]; Com. 
panies (Colonial Registers) * (2604 

Considered as amended—Electric Lighting Pro. 
visional Orders (No. 2)* [217]; Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) * (218), 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Sea 
Fisheries (Ireland) * [31]. 

Withdrawn—Partnerships * [40]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—7o0o— 


AFGHANISTAN —SUBSIDY TO THE 
ER, 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether 
there is any truth in the report that the 
Government of India intend to grant an 
annual subsidy to the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan; and, if so, under what condi- 
tions ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS : I am afraid, Sir, 
I can add nothing at present to the in- 
formation which I gave the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stafford (Mr. Salt) on Thursday 
last. The India Office has not yet re- 
ceived the details of any arrangements 
which may have been arrived at between 
the Government of India and the 
Ameer. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
Under Secretary had telegraphed for in- 
formation ; whether any ammunition 
was to be given to the Ameer; and 
whether there was any truth in the re- 
port that the grant was conditional on 
the Ameey’s acting in the interests of 
the Indian Government, and in a spirit 
of general friendliness; and, if that 
was the case, could heinform the House 
what was the exact meaning of the 
words— 

‘* Acting in conformity with the interests of 


the Indian Government, and in a spirit of gene- 
ral friendliness ?”’ 


Mr. J. K. CROSS: I am somewhat 
astonished at that Question, especially 
when I have just said that the India 
Office have not received the details of 
any arrangement which may have been 
arrived at between the Government of 
India and the Government of the 
Ameer. 

Mr. ONSLOW: The hon. Gentleman 
has not said whether any telegram has 
been sent. 
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Mz. J. K. CROSS: No, Sir; no tele- 
ram has been sent. When any arrange- 
ment has been arrived at, I have not 
the slightest doubt that the Indian Go- 
yernment will at once inform the India 


Office of it. 


sfATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PROTEC- 
TION. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, at Kilnaleek, county Cavan, a 
bailiff named Charles M‘Cann was under 
police protection, and, whilst so protected, 
he shot one of the police in the eye; 
and, whether he is still prepared to con- 
tinue special protection to a person of 
M‘Cann’s character ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, there is 
reason to believe that the bailiff referred 
to still requires protection, which is 
afforded to him by means of occasional 
patrols in the neighbourhood of his 
house. On the night of the 10th of 
June two policemen, while on this duty, 
vent into a shed at the rear of M‘Cann’s 
house, and while there one of them 
struck alight. This, together with the 


barking of a dog, aroused M‘Cann ; and, 
fearing that some person was there with 


the intention of committing an outrage, 
he fired in the direction of the shed, un- 
fortunately wounding one of the con- 
stables in the eye. It is not intended 
towithdraw the protection from M‘Cann, 
as it is considered that he still requires 
it 


METROPOLIS (NORTH AND SOUTH)— 
COMMUNICATION ACROSS THE 
THAMES. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the Report of the Engineer of the 


Metropolitan Board of Works in August | 


1882, on the subject of communications 
between the North and South of the 
Thames below London Bridge ; and to 
the statement that the district for four 
miles East of London Bridge represents 
the trade and commerce of London, that 
itis inhabited by two-fifths of the entire 
population of London, a greater number 
than the combined population of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Salford, and Birming- 
ham, and that while for the accommo- 
dation of the three-fifths of the popula- 
tion of London living West of London 
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Bridge there are twelve road bridges 
and one foot bridge, in the district which 
represents the trade and commerce of 
London, and contains two-fifths of the 
population of London, all vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic between the North and 
South is completely severed by the river 
for a distance of four miles East of Lon- 
don Bridge; and to his recommenda- 
tion of the formation of three crossings ; 
and, what steps the Metropolitan Board 
of Works have taken, or propose to 
take, to carry out the recommendation 
of their engineer, and provide the com- 
munications to which he declares the 
East end of London to be entitled ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
it has been part of my duty to make 
myself acquainted with the Report re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend; and, as 
regards the latter part of the Question, 
I beg to state that the Board, on Fri- 
day last, decided conditionally to pro- 
ceed to obtain powers in the next Ses- 
sion to form communications across the 
Thames East of London Bridge; and the 
precise nature of the communications is 
under consideration by a committee. 

Mr. RITCHIE: When the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman says that the Board 
has ‘‘ decided conditionally,” are we to 
understand that the proposal which it is 
intended to present to Parliament is con- 
ditional upon any particular mode of 
raising the money necessary for carry- 
ing out the works ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he would like the hon. Member to give 
Notice of that Question. 


LJuprovements. 





Mr. RITCHIE said, he would do so, 
‘and would also call attention to this 
| subject on the third reading of the 
| Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) 
| Bill. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS ~— 
NEW STREETS EAST OF LONDON 

BRIDGE. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If he can state the cost to the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis of making 
new streets east of London Bridge, and 
the amount of the contributions of dis- 
tricts east of London Bridge for the 
general purposes of the Metropolis ; 
and, whether the Report of the engi- 
neers of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works of August 1882 has ever been 
confirmed by the Board? 
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Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Iam 
afraid, Sir, that, owing to the over- 
lapping of districts, it would take a 
considerable time to prepare, with any 
degree of accuracy, the information asked 
by the hon. Member. The Report of the 
engineer has not been formally approved 
by the Board; but, as I have already 
informed the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), the Board 
has decided to proceed to Parliament for 
power to establish fresh communications, 
and the precise nature of the communi- 
cations is under consideration by a com- 
mittee. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS) — CASE OF 
ANNE KANE. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
he has inquired, or will inquire, of the 
Police authorities whether the old woman 
Anne Kane was seen by them out- 
side the gate of the Poland Street Work- 
house on the night of the 9th, and the 
morning of the 10th, of June; and, if 
so seen, how often and during how many 
hours ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : Sir, the 
Board have communicated with the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and have 
been furnished by him with a Report of 
Superintendent Dunlop, from which it 
appears that Anne Kane was first seen 
by the police-constable on duty at 11 
P.M., when she was knocking at the 
workhouse door. After refusing an order 
for the casual ward she went away. She 
did not return until 4.30 A.m., on the 
10th, and left almost immediately. The 
police - constable is positive that the 
woman was not at the workhouse door 
between the hours of 11 P.M. and 6 A.M., 
except when she returned at 4.30. The 
day duty constable also states that she 
was not there when he relieved the night 
duty man at 6 a.m. Tho Report further 
states that the woman, at 11 P.M. on the 
12th, was found drunk and incapable in 
Greek Street, Soho, and was charged at 
Marlborough Mews Station. 


LICENSING — MAGISTRATES OF 
ROTHERHAM. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he has received a memorial from 
the Licensed Victuallers of Rotherham 
representing the conduct of the Mayor 
of that town in declaring at a public 
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meeting that he intended, together with 
other borough magistrates, to reduce 
the number of licenses in the borough ; 
and, whether borough magistrates are 
entitled to express beforehand their opi- 
nions as to the course they intend to 
pursue on matters on which they have 
to decide in their magisterial capacity. 
and on the respective merits of the cases 
brought before them ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir 
I took some trouble the other day to 
explain that a person who occupies 
the position of Mayor is entirely outside 
the authority of the Executive Govern. 
ment. I do not think it is very wise in 
administration to take people to task 
over whom you have no authority; and, 
therefore, I must decline to criticize or 
interfere with the action of the Mayor 
of Rotherham. 


LAW AND POLICE—ALLEGED EJEc. 
TION OF IRISH AT TURTON. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther there is any, and, if so, what, 
foundation for the following paragraph 
published in the ‘‘ Manchester Evening 
News” of June 29th, headed “ Banish- 
ing the Irish :”— 

‘The last of the Irish families have left 
Turton, near Darwen, as requested by the Eng- 
lish section of the inhabitants. There was no 
demonstration made, though large crowds as- 
sembled, the Irish taking the expulsion quietly, 
Some thirty families havo been ejected. At one 
house twenty-eight persons were turned out, but 
these included lodgers. ‘There is not a single 
Irish man or woman now in the town ?” 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the origin of this statement 
seemed to have been a trade dispute 
between certain English and Irish la- 
bourers at Bolton Waterworks. In con- 
sequence of the dispute eight or nine of 
the Irish labourers left. He had written 
to the Clerk of Works, and the Clerk 
of Works informed him that the state- 
ment in Zhe Manchester Evening News 
was not correct. He added that he was 
in the district daily, and he could say 
there was no disturbance of the Irish 
residents, the persons who left being 
comparatively strangers to the locality 
who came there to work. At present 
there were a large number of Trish hay- 
makers in the district, and he had not 
heard that they had been in any way 
interfered with. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR 
SCOTLAND, THE STAFF, &c. 


Sr ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
yilllay upon the Table of the House 
an estimate of the probable expense of 
roviding a staff of officials and clerks, 
with the necessary offices, which will be 
required for carrying on the business to 
be transacted by the proposed Local 
Government Board for Scotland. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, it was not possible to make 
any accurate estimate of the probable 
expense before the Bill had been dis- 
cussed; but it would not be a large 
amount. It was not contemplated that 
this Office would require a considerable 


staff. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—SUB- 
CONSTABLES O’NEILL AND M‘KAY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that Sub-Constables 
(’Neill and M‘Kay have been trans- 
ferred from Newry to inferior stations 
in consequence of a complaint made, 
the truth of which they denied, and 
without any inquiries or investigation ; 
and, whether, when one of the said 
sub-constables requested the county in- 
spector to make inquiries, the county 
inspector ordered him to proceed to his 
new station at once, and at the same 
time directed the head constable to make 
inquiries, thereby securing that the man 
should be absent from Newry whilst 
inquiries were made in reference to the 
complaint, for the assumed truth of 
vhich he had been already punished ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the con- 
stables named were removed from 
Newry, but not to inferior stations, and 
not until after the circumstances which 
led to their removal had been fully con- 
sidered. A charge of neglect of duty 
was preferred against them by a Mr. 
MBlain, a merchant, of Newry. He, 
however, subsequently refused to prose- 
cute, and the County Inspector disposed of 
thecase on the written statements of the 
men themselves. He considered that he 
dealt very leniently with them, in simply 
temoving them to another station, and 
hot at their own expense, as, even on 
their own showing, their conduct was 
greatly wanting in courtesy and discre- 
fion. The County Inspector’s action in 
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the matter is fully approved of by the 
Inspector General. There is no ground 
for the allegations contained in the 
second paragraph of the Question. 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—THE SCHOOL-HOUSE AT 
MUNGRET, COUNTY LIMERICK. 

Mr. SYNAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the Mungret 
Agricultural School and Model Farm, 
in the county of Limerick, erected and 
established by the moneys of the Irish 
Reproductive Loan Fund belonging to 
the said county, contained, from its erec- 
tion, a Male National Schoolhouse for 
the parish of Mungret; whether, since 
and under the local Act of the 42 and 
43 Vic. c. 220, said buildings and model 
farm have been let at an annualrent under 
said Act, and the said Male National 
Schoolhouse has been shut up, and the 
parish left without a male schoolhouse ; 
and, whether said schoolhouse has been 
so shut up by and with the order of the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and consent 
of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment will order the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, or the 
trustees under said Act, to apply some 
portion of the rents and profits of said 
buildings and model farm to the erec- 
tion of a male schoolhouse for said 
parish ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware, Sir, 
of the circumstances referred to in the 
first paragraph of the Question. The 
hon. Member is, however, not correct 
in referring to the cost as having been 
exclusively borne by the Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund. It was aided by a 
Parliamentary Vote. Since the passing 
of the Local Act referred to, the Male 
National School has been transferred 
from the premises where it formerly 
was held to a separate building on the 
farm, where it is now in operation, and 
receives the usual aid from the Board of 
National Education. Morethanayearago 
the Commissioners made to the manager 
a grant of £212, being two-thirds of the 
estimated cost of providing a new school- 
house ; but advantage bas not yet been 
taken of the grant. I am making fur- 
ther inquiry as to whether any letting 
of the farm or buildings has taken 
place under the provisions of the Local 
Act. 


3 C0 
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STATE OF IRELAND—COUNTY CAVAN. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a man named Whiteside, care- 


taker to Lord Annesley, in county Cavan, : 


has been under special police protection ; 
whether the district is perfectly peace- 
able ; and, whether the police protection 
might now be withdrawn ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the care- 
taker referred to has been under the 
protection of the police for the last two 
or three years. During the past few 


weeks the district has been peaceable ;' 


kut it is not considered advisable, at 
present, to withdraw the protection from 
Whiteside. 


CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND)— 
EXPLOSION AT DERRY. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the police authorities have 
received any information in connection 
with an outrage committed some time 
ago in the city of Derry, when a cart 
axle-box filled with powder was flung 
into a room thronged with people, and 
a partial explosion followed, wounding 
several persons, one, a girl, being so 
severely wounded that her leg had to 
be amputated; and, if so, whether any 
action has been taken in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the outrage 
to which this Question refers took place 
more than four years ago. Every effort, 
including the offer of a substantial re- 
ward for information, was made by the 
police to detect the offenders, but with- 
out success. The injury to the girl was 
not so serious as stated in the Question. 
Her leg was not amputated; but she 
suffered a slight permanent lameness, 
on account of which the Grand Jury, 
at the Summer Assizes of 1879, awarded 
her £250 compensation. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN MEDICAL 
SERVICE—RE-ORGANIZATION. 


Sin TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the result of the re-organisa- 
tion of the Indian Medical Service, to 
the medical: officers senior to the Sani- 
tary Commissioners, was a loss of at 
least two administrative appointments 
in Bengal alone; whether the block of 
promotion in the Bengal Medical Ser- 
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vice is largely due to the deferred pro- 
motion of the senior officers, consequent 
on this reduction in the number of 
administrative appointments available - 
whether the promotion of sanitary offi. 
cers to administrative rank, after a fixed 
period of 26 years’ service, has affected 
a considerable number of officers senior 
to the sanitary officers, by retarding 
their promotion to administrative rank 
to 29 years’ service and upwards; whe- 
ther section 56 of 21 and 22 Vic. ¢. 106, 
does not secure to all branches of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Army all advantages 
as to promotion, and otherwise, to which 
they were severally entitled at the time 
it was passed ; and, whether each Pregj- 
dency has its own separate medical list, 
wherein and whereby promotions aro 
regulated. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, a similar 
Question was asked, on the 2nd of July, 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson). In addition to 
the answer I then gave, I have to in- 
form the hon. Baronet that each Presi- 
dency has its own separate medical list, 
and that the result of the re-orgatiiza- 
tion of the Indian Medical Service, to 
the medical officers senior to the Sani- 
tary Commissioners, is an immediate 
loss of two administrative appointments 
in Bengal. But to the Bengal Depart- 
ment, taken as a whole, there is a gain 
of one administrative appointment by 
the substitution for 11 Deputy Surgeons 
General ofnine Deputy Surgeons General, 
and three Sanitary Commissioners, who 
rank as Deputy Surgeons General after 
26 years’ service. The fact that, when 
the change was carried out, two of the 
Sanitary Commissioners were compara- 
tively junior men has, undoubtedly, re- 
tarded the possible selection of a few 
officers senior to them for the post of 
Sanitary Commissioner ; but there is no 
block of promotion. The Act of Parlia- 
ment referred to by the hon. Baronet 
did not provide against a change im 
the numberof Deputy Surgeons General; 
and no alteration has been made in the 
system of selection for that grade. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE XXIII. 
—THE ISLAND OF CHIOS. 

Mr. RALLI asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has been directed to the recent 
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yts of the Ottoman Government in the 
Idand of Chios (Scio), such as the im- 

ition of double taxation since the 
earthquake of 1881, instead of a remis- 
gon thereof as promised at the time; 
the substitution of the Turkish for the 
Greek language in the Law Courts ; and 
thesuppression of all the printing presses 
in the Island; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will impress on the 
Porte the necessity of restoring the 
autonomous Government of Scio as ex- 
isting until 1866, and still in force in 
the neighbouring Island of Samos, or at 
least the advisability of appointing a 
Christian as Governor of the Island, 
which is computed to contain 50,000 


| Christian and about 1,500 Turkish in- 


habitants ? 

Lloxv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment has been drawn to the con- 
dition of affairs in the Island of Scio, 
and they have been in communication 
vith Lord Dufferin and Mr. Wyndham 
m the subject. The European Com- 
nission of Reforms, by the Collective 
Declaration of August 22, 1880, resolved 
that all the Islands of the Archipelago 
were entitled to the benefit of the scheme 
of reforms drawn up by them under 
Article XXIII. of the Treaty of Berlin. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—EAST BARS, 
COUNTY LEITRIM. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, If, in conformity with 
a statement recently made, the Post 
(fice authorities have as yet taken any 
steps to remedy the great inconvenience 
the inhabitants of East Bars, county 
leittim, and the surrounding district, 
are daily subject to, in consequence of 
the irregularity and delay in the Postal 
icivery, the morning mail being daily 
oe hour and forty minutes late ? 

Mz. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he had 
nade inquiry into the subject referred to 
tyhishon. Friend, and he found that it 
vas the case that during the last three 
years the times of the morning trains 
fom Enniskillen to Sligo had been so 
iltered that they now arrived an hour 
id forty minutes later than formerly. 
I ® consequence was that the post 
urived in Kast Bars and the district so 
auch later. He had no power to con- 
tol times of trains; but he was making 
hquiries into the subject, and hoped 

at some arrangement would be con- 
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cluded whereby the trains would arrive 
as early as they formerly did. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTRESS IN 
GWEEDORE. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, considering the 
emphatic denials given by the Reverend 
James M‘Fadden, P.P. of Gweedore, and 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hart, to the 
official representations as to the condi- 
tion of distress in Gweedore and the sur- 
rounding districts, he will direct that an 
inquiry should be made by impartial in- 
vestigators with a view to ascertain the 
truth ; and, whether he has heard that 
the Reverend Mr. M‘Fadden demands a 
house-to-house inquiry on the subject ? 
In justification of his Question, he would 
read a telegram which he had received 
from the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden— 


“Deny the statement of the Chief Secretary 
on Monday night as to the state of Gweedore. 
I repeat that the distress in it is general and 
intense, and I challenge inquiry.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Govern- 
ment has every confidence in the impar- 
tiality and ability of the two Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. They 
are Mr. M‘Farlane, the permanent In- 
spector, and Dr. Wodehouse, temporary 
officer, and their Reports are relied on. 
The Government see no necessity for 
ordering an inquiry to be held by any 
other person. 1 have said over and over 
again, and I repeat it now, that I have 
received Reports and other information, 
verbal sometimes, from individuals who 
have equal means of informing them- 
selves with Mr. Ernest Hart, and who 
take a very different view from him, and 
the same view as the Government. With 
regard to the suggested house-to-house 
inquiry, I may observe that it is the 
duty of the relieving officer to visit the 
houses of all applicants for relief, and 
to examine into their circumstances, and 
report to the Guardians. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that, in conse- 
quence of the answer just given, he 
should, on Thursday, ask the Chief Se- 
cretary whether his attention had been 
called to the evidence given on oath by 
Rev. Father Gallagher (who accom- 
panied the Chief Secretary on his tour 
through Donegal) before the Land Sub- 
Commissioners at Carrick showing the 
reality of the distress, when the rey, 
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gentleman declared on oath that many 
persons had died during the last year 
in the parishes around from the effects 
of hunger, and that many more would 
have died but for his relief, and that 
early in this year the hungry had to 
choose between eating the worst kind of 
seaweed or starvation? He would also 
ask if the Local Government Board were 
prepared to give an inquiry, or whether 
they were still of opinion that Father 
Gallagher’s evidence was false, or, ad- 
mitting it to be true, were they still de- 
termined to refuse outdoor relief, and 
to insist upon the ‘pinch of hunger” 
test ? 

Mr. O’KELLY: In connection with 
this matter of Government Inspectors, I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that a Report was 
made by a Government Inspector in rela- 
tion to the district of Lough Glynn, in 
the county Roscommon, in which the 
Government Inspector denied the exist- 
ence of extreme poverty; and whether, 
since then, he has received a very largely 
signed appeal from that district, signed 
by, amongst others, the parish priest, in 
which it is distinctly stated that this Go- 
vernment Inspector never appeared in 
the district, and never inquired from 
anyone in that district in reference to 
the existence of distress ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I had the whole 
case before me this morning, and exa- 
mined it very carefully. If the hon. 
Member desires to put a further Ques- 
tion, and will give me Notice, I will 
answer it. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: In reference to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy), I would like to ask 
whether, now that there are distinct 
charges made upon one side that the 
people have been allowed to die of star- 
vation, and upon the other side, by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, that the 
priests have been guilty of deliberate 
and wilful misrepresentation——( Cries 
of ‘‘Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 

is now introducing matters of contro- 
versy. 
Mr. O’BRIEN: I merely propose to 
ask, Sir, whether, in view of the facts 
to which I have referred, the right hon. 
Gentleman will give the public no sort 
of opportunity for determining the truth 
of what is a very terrible scandal ? 


Mr. Callan 


Passenger 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: As Chief Secre. 
tary for Ireland, I must protest against 
the statement that I have charged these 
reverend gentlemen with misrepresenta- 
tion. What I said was that I had re. 
ceived information which led me to a 
different conclusion. 


PASSENGER ACTS — OVERCROWDING 
OF A RIVER STEAMER AT BROUGHTY 
FERRY, RIVER TAY, SCOTLAND, 


Mr. HENDERSON asked the Pregj- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If his at. 
tention has been called to an alleged 
case of overcrowding on board the steam 
tug ‘‘ Renown,” at Broughty Ferry on 
Tay, on Sunday 8th instant, whereby, 
the newspaper reports state, several 
hundred passengers were for a con- 
siderable time in most imminent danger, 
and that large numbers of them jumped 
overboard, when, on leaving the pier, 
the steamer appeared about to capsize; 
and, if he will state what means are 
taken to prevent river steamers taking 
on board passengers largely in excess of 
the number which their Board of Trade 
certificate permits; and also on whom 
rests the responsibility of investigating 
such cases as the one in question, and 
of prosecuting, if the facts are as 
stated ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, I have , 


received communications from the Dun- 
dee Magistrates of Police, the Procura- 
tor Fiscal, and the owner of the steam 
tug Renown, with reference to the over- 
crowding of that vessel on Sunday, the 
8thinstant. From the information which 
I have obtained, it would appear that 
the statement in the newspapers thats 
large number of passengers jum 
overboard is calculated to mislead. The 
accounts furnished to the Board of Trade 
state that when the steamer gave a lurch 
many of the passengers jumped from 
the bridge of the vessel on to the quay. 
I have little doubt that the tug was 
taking on board passengers consider. 
ably in excess of the number which the 
Board of Trade certificate authorizes it 
to carry. This is, however, a matter for 
investigation, and, if necessary, for pro- 
secution by the local police authorities, 
and not by the Board of Trade ; and the 
owner or master in charge would, 0 
conviction, be liable to a penalty of 
£20, and 5s. for every passenger ovel 
the specified number. 
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SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—PROVISIONAL 
AGREEMENT WITH M. DE LESSEPS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he has before him any Report as to the 
feasibility of a Ship Canal by way of 
the Red Sea, and any estimate of the 
cost of such a Canal; whether M. de 
Lesseps makes it a sine qua non of his 
assent to any concessions that a maxi- 
mum sum of £8,000,000 should be lent 
by this Country to the Suez Canal Com- 
pany; and, whether, in his negotiations 
with M. de Lesseps, he will take care to 
insert stipulations securing the Egyptian 
fellahs against all direct or indirect 
forced labour in the event of a second 
Canal being made across the Isthmus of 
Suez, and providing for the well-being 
and the adequate remumeration of those 
who may be employed in the manual 
labour of making the said canal? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruzt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurtpErs): In reply to my 
hon. Friend’s first Question, I have to 
say that I have heard of a scheme for a 
Ship Canal, not to the Gulf of Suez at 
all, but passing through Palestine and 
by the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba, 
in the Red Sea; but the scheme has 
not been brought before me, at any 
rate, in any tangible form. As to the 
second Question, I do not think it would 
beconvenient to state the relative im- 
portance which either we or M. de 
Lesseps attach to any particular branch 
of the Agreement, at any rate in answer 
toa Question. In debate, of course, 
these matters could be brought up. As 
io the third Question, M. de Lesseps 
hasno longer any right to employ forced 
labour, nor have we any reason to be- 
lieve that any attempt will be made to 
resort to it. The Representatives of the 
Government on the Board will be in- 
ttructed to secure this. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether it is to be 
understood that M. de Lesseps has him- 
self the exclusive right to make a Canal 

or Canals across the Isthmus of Suez, or 
that this right is possessed by the Suez 
Canal Company ? 

Txz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): My hon. Friend has 
asked me a Question which appears to 
assume that the rights he refers to must 
necessarily be vested solely either in 
M. de Lesseps or the Canal Company. 


{JuLy 16, 1883} 
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The interests of M. de Lesseps and the 
Company appear to be so intimately con- 
nected that I cannot accept this view 
without much qualification ; and I could 
not safely answer my hon. Friend with- 
out entering upon explanations which 
cannot be given within the limits of an 
answer to a Question. I feel that it 
may be injurious to public interests to 
give any insufficient or limited explana- 
tion which may be open to misconstruc- 
tion. I would take this opportunity of 
saying that the legal advice the Govern- 
ment have received on the subject has 
been not only that of the Law Officers, 
but also of the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the hon. and 
learned Gentleman give the House any 
reference to any public document in 
which M. de Lesseps has claimed the 
exclusive right to make a Canal or 
Canals across the Isthmus of Suez, either 
by himself or by a Company ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Every Paper in con- 
nection with this subject is, I believe, 
before the House, and the right hon. 
Gentleman can look at them. If the 
right hon. Gentleman will refer to them, 
he will be able to answer the Question 
himself better than I can. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: In 
reference to the reply which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General has just 
given, may I ask him whether the Lord 
Chancellor has given his opinion as 
Lord Chancellor, or as a Member of the 
Government, or as a Law Officer of the 
Government. {The ArrornEy GENERAL 
made no nee If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman cannot answer the Question 
now, I will repeat it on a future occa- 
sion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Perhaps it 
would be convenient for me to state, in 
reference to the suggestion that was 
made to me on Friday as to the re-print- 
ing of certain Papers, that I have 
directed that those Papers shall be re- 
printed. 

Mr. BOURKE: I should like to know 
whether the Paper ‘‘Egypt No. 6, 1876,” 
isto be re-printed ? It contains the Fir- 
mans and the concessions with regard to 
the Suez Canal made to the late Govern- 
ment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers): The Paper 
‘Egypt, No. 6, 1876,” was laid upon 
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the Table in 1876 ; and, as I have stated, 
the Papers and the concessions to which 
the hon. Member refers will be re-printed 
in extenso. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
How soon will that be done? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curipers): I have ordered 
that the printing shall be proceeded with 
as speedily as possible. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am quite sure it 
would be for the convenience of the 
House if “‘ Egypt, No. 6, 1876” were 
to be distributed immediately to hon. 
Members. It practically contains all the 
information that is necessary upon this 
subject. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers) : I have not the 
least objection, if there are copies enough 
to distribute. But that Paper contains 
a great deal that does not bear upon 
this question at all. 

Mr. BOURKE: Very little. 

TueECHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): A great deal, 
I think. I stated on Friday the Papers 
which did bear upon the subject. 

Mr. GIBSON : Will these documents 
show whether M. de Lesseps, on behalf 
of the Company, has made this exclusive 
claim ? 

.  TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 

QUER (Mr. Curpers): The Papers 
will speak for themselves. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT (for Mr. Francis 
Buxton) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with reference to the 
‘agreement ’’ as to the new Suez Canal, 
Whether it is intended by Clause 6 that 
one of the English Directors shall be 
appointed Vice President of the Com- 
pany as soon as a vacancy occurs on the 
Board of Directors, or only when a va- 
cancy occursin the Vice Presidency itself ; 
who is the present Vice President, and is 
there any likelihood of his speedy retire- 
ment; whether the English officer who, 
according to Clause 9, is to be appointed 
‘‘Inspecteur de la Navigation,’ is to 
have the inspection of the present Canal 
at once, or only of the proposed Canal 
when made; what will be his official 
head-quarters ; and, what powers is he 
to have? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that the ap- 
pointment will take place when a vacancy 
occurs among the Vice Presidents. There 


The Ohancelior of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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are three Vice Presidents by the Statutes 
and they vacate their Office every year, 
The “‘ Inspecteur de la Navigation” will ho 
appointed immediately on the comple. 
tion of the Agreement, and his duties 
will have reference to the present (anal 
Those duties will be at once defined is 
agreement with the English Directors 
and expressed in the Resolution of the 
Conseil d’ Administration, which will be 
the extension of the Provisional Agree. 
ment. His official head-quarters yj] 
be on the Canal, and he will probably 
reside at Port Said; but upon that I can 
give no undertaking. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Seere. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the proposed arrangement with the 
Suez Canal Company for the construction 
of a second Canal is based on the recog. 
nition by Her Majesty’s Government of 
the right of monopoly claimed by M. de 
Lesseps under his concession from Said 
Pacha; whether the concession for a 
second Canal will, to be valid, require to 
be ratified by the Sultan, as was neces- 
sary in the case of that under which the 
existing channel was constructed ; whe- 
ther the new Canal will, like the old 
one, be subject to Egyptian law, and 
to the ultimate sovereignty of the Porte; 
whether any, and what, security or 
guarantee will be given by the Canal 
Company for the repayment of the pro- 
posed loan of £8,000,000; and, whe- 
ther such security will be subject to 
the same conditions of jurisdiction and 
sovereignty as attach to the existing 
Canal? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The first of these Questions, Sir, was 
answered by the Prime Minister on 
Monday last. In reply to the second 
Question, the answer must depend as to 
how far the second Canal is held to be 
a separate undertaking, requiring a 
second concession, or only to involve 
the sale of additional land for the 
extension of the first and existing Canal. 
The new Canal will have the same degal 
status as the first. Theloan of £8,000,000 
will rank pari passu with the other loans 
of the Company before the share capital. 
The conditions of Sovereignty and juris 
diction will be the same as attach to the 
existing Canal. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Is it not a fact that 
the concession of 1854 gives M. de Les 
seps the right to construct only oe 
Canal ? 
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Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURIOE: 
That is a Question which I must ask 
the hon. Member to place upon the 


aper. 

x BROADHURST asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it is a fact that the Government 
of Mr. Disraeli in 1875 consented to 
Great Britain being represented by 
three British Directors on the Board of 
twenty-four Directors which manages 
the Suez Canal Company ? 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Be- 
fore the noble Lord answers that Ques- 
tion, I should like to ask him whether it 
isnot a fact that the amount of English 
capital under the proposed arrange- 
ment will be £12,000,000 instead of 
£4,000,000; whether the £4,000,000 
invested by Lord Beaconsfield is not 
now worth more than double its original 
value; and whether the purchase by 
Lord Beaconsfield of £4,000,000 of Stock 
in 1876 did not. save the Egyptian Go- 
yernment from bankruptcy ? 

Lorn EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
I cannot answer the Question of the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) 
without Notice. The Question upon the 
Paper in the name of the hon. Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) I have to 
answer in the affirmative. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) stated 
the fact to the House in February, 1876; 
and in reply to a Question as to the 
influence thereby acquired in the ad- 
ninistration of the Canal endorsed the 
words of the Foreign Secretary, that— 


“Tf anybody doubts that the possessor of two- 
fifths of the Shares in this Canal obtains no 
influence, it is as difficult to‘argue with him as 
with a man who says that two and two do not 
make four.” 


The right hon. Baronet then added— 


“It is not merely the number of votes our 
Tepresentatives may possess which will give 
them influence, but the fact that they will be 


" present as the representatives of England, and, 


as has been well said, votes in such cases are 
not only counted but weighed.”—(3 Hansard, 
[227], 283-4.) 


_ Mz. BOURKE, who had the follow- 
ing Question on the Paper :—namely— 
“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
can now state whether Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment has come to any arrangement with 


the Suez Company, and what is the nature of 
that arrangement ?”’ 


said, that he had put that Question on 


{Jury 16, 1883} 
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the Paper 10 days ago, and, perhaps, 
the time had passed for answering it ; 
but if the Prime Minister had any fur- 
ther information to give they would be 
glad to hear it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman himself has said that tho 
time is past for the Question; and I 
must say I think it would be very conve- 
nient if hon. Members, especially those 
who have held Office, having given No- 
tice of a Question to a Member of the Go- 
vernment, would be kind enough, when 
they deem that it is unnecessary to put 
it, to intimate that it has been with- 
drawn. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
Question which my right hon. Friend 
placed upon the Paper before the state- 
ment had been made by the Govern- 
ment was one of importance, but one 
which is rendered obsolete by the state 
of the case. What my right hon. Friend 
substituted was the Question whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
further information, or whether they are 
prepared now to proceed upon the lines 
upon which they have invited the House 
to proceed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg pardon. 
The right hon. Gentleman has added 
words of great importance to the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke) which that 
right hon. Gentleman did not use. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn did not ask whether the Go- 
vernment were prepared to proceed upon 
the lines which they proposed. Those are 
the important words added by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon. Of course, that is a Question 
which it is perfectly legitimate to put; 
but’ it is for the Government to con- 
sider at what time they should think it 
consistent with the public interest to 
answer that Question. The right hon. 
Gentleman will, however, see that it is 
a Question which had better have been 
put with Notice than without Notice. I 
suppose I had better answer the Ques- 
tion which follows. 

Mr. BOURKE: I put down this 
Question some days ago, after a confer- 
ence with Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and, considering that it 
was only on Friday last that we received 
the information which makes this Ques- 
tion now obsolete, I think that the ob- 
servations of the right hon. Gentleman 
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are entirely uncalled for and undeserved. 
I now, Sir, beg to ask the next Question 
—namely, What Courts of Law will have 
jurisdiction over the proposed new Suez 
Canal which is to be made with British 
capital; and what security will there 
be for the completion of the proposed 
new Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman appears to say that it is his 
opinion, when aGentleman has put down 
a Question to a Minister which has be- 
come obsolete, it is not his duty to make 
any intimation to that Minister. Sir, I 
differ from that opinion. With refer- 
ence to the Question, the jurisdiction 
over the proposed new Suez Canal would, 
according to the Agreement as it stands, 
be exactly the same as that over the exist- 
ing Canal. Withrespect to the second part 
of the Question—what security there 
will be for the completion of the pro- 
posed new Canal—I apprehend that the 
security, as it stands, will be upon the 
whole estate and effects of the Company 
prior to the division of any profits of the 
Company. But, of course, it is in the 
power of Parliament to require any fur- 
ther specification, or to attach any con- 
ditions that they please to that arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. BOURKE: That is no answer to 
my Question. In consequence of the 
reply I have received, I will ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he is not 
aware that it has been a disputed point 
what Courts have jurisdiction over the 
Suez Canal? It was with a view to ob- 
tain some opinion from the Government 
on the question that I put down this 
Question ; and it is no answer for this 
House to receive from the right hon. 
Gentleman—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” ] Then 
I ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
does not know that these disputes have 
existed for some time, and that M. de 
Lesseps himself has disputed, not only 
the rights of the Courts in Paris, but of 
those in Egypt and of the Consular 
Courts ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: These are Ques- 
tions which, as to my knowledge on the 
subject, have nothing whatever to do 
with the issue now before us. What 
I have desired to convey is that the 
question of jurisdiction is entirely un- 
touched by the Agreement with M. de 
Lesseps. 

Mr. BOURKE: That is not an an- 
swer to my Question. [‘‘ Order.” ] 


Mr. Bourke 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRE. 
LAND). 

Mr. GRAY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When 
he intends to submit the Vote for the 
Irish Queen’s Colleges ; and, whether he 
will give full notice of his intention to 
do so, in order that Members so desiring 
may have an opportunity of discussing 
it? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Vote for the 
Trish Queen’s Colleges will be taken in 
the usual course of the Estimates. There 
is no intention of bringing it forward 
prematurely, or of postponing it. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE— 
RESOLUTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
10tTn JULY LAST. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, What steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take in 
order to give effect to the Resolution 
adopted by the House of Commons on 
Tuesday the 10th July, with regard to 
the continued importation of Foreign 
Live Animals from Countries infected 
with Foot and Mouth Disease ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With reference 
to this Question, Sir, the hon. Member 
is certainly aware of the ground taken 
by the Government with respect to the 
state of the law. From that ground it 
is, of course, not possible for them to 
depart. Their duty has been to con- 
sider what they will do in deference to 
the Vote of the House, without going 
beyond the powers which the law places 
in their hands, and what they will do is 
this—they will carefully go over the 
eases of the different foreign countries, 
and consider with care the evidence 
that is before them upon the points 
raised by the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber. In each of these cases they will 
examine whether the action which they 
have adopted is behind what the evi- 
dence demands which is in their posses- 
sion ; and, if it is, they will make it their 
duty to bring it up to the point which 
that evidence justifies. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Are we to under- 
stand that if the evidence leads them to 
the conclusion that there is foot-and- 
mouth disease in those countries they 
will take steps to prohibit the landing 
of animals from those countries ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be dif- 


ficult for me to accept at a moment’s 
notice a Question put extempore by the 
hon. Gentleman. If he will kindly place 
it upon ‘the Paper, I will take care to 
put myself into a condition to reply. 

Mrz. CHAPLIN gave Notice that he 
would ask a further Question on the 
subject on Friday. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — CONTAGIOUS - DISEASES 
ACTS. 

Caprarn PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, after the 
statement made by the Secretary of 
State for War, as to the alarming in- 
crease in the number of cases of conta- 
gious disease in Her Majesty’s forces 
since the abolition of compulsory exami- 
nation, he still adheres to his intention 
of endeavouring to pass this Session a 
Bill for the repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has not borne in 
nind the statement which I made on a 
previous day that the Government must 
take some further time to consider, with 
respect to the three Bills of importance, 
whether they would ask the House to 
proceed with them or not; and that I 
could not give any further intimation of 
the intentions of the Government with 
respect to these three Bills until we had 
got through the Committee on the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill and made great pro- 
gress with the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill. As soon as we are in that condi- 
tion, we shall be prepared to answer 
this Question. 

Mr. PULESTON asked whether, in 
view of the alarming character of the 
information which had been given to 
the House, the Prime Minister intended 
to proceed with such a Bill ? 

Mz. GLADSTONE said, it did not 
lead him to vary the answer he had 


already given. 


THE O[VIL SERVICE—PRIVATE SECRE. 
TARIES TO MINISTERS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will present 
to the House a Return of the names of 

persons who have been serving or 
temporarily acting as private secretaries 
to any of Her Majesty’s Ministers since 





{Jury 16, 1883} 
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May 1880, specifying whether they are 
in receipt of a salary, or not; and, if so, 
the date at which such salary began, 
and the amount of it; and, with respect 
to each such person, whether he was 
previously a member of the Civil Ser- 
vice, or had passed an examination be- 
fore the Civil Service Commissioners ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with respect 
to this Question, my answer to the hon. 
Member would be that, taking it as it 
stands, we should not agree to the pro- 
duction of such a Return; and we should 
not agree to it precisely on the ground 
that it illustrates nothing as to the gene- 
ral question, which is, no doubt, a ques- 
tion of interest. What has been the 
traditional or frequent practice as to 
these appointments is a question of in- 
terest; and if the hon. Member thinks 
fit to move for a Return bearing upon 
that question over a sufficient period— 
for instance, since the Reform Act—we 
should put it in without opposition. But 
this is a question of what has been done 
since 1880, which primd facie seems to 
involve a charge against me or my Col- 
leagues. I am not prepared to deal with 
such a charge as far as my Colleagues 
are concerned. But as the hon. Member 
evidently feels some curiosity about 
me in this matter, I will give him some 
information. I will not give names, but 
will state the facts, in which he will see 
some significance. I have at present 
four Private Secretaries. I have had 
before these four gentlemen 12 Private 
Secretaries. Out of these, nine have 
been appointed out of the regular course 
of promotion, or, not being members of 
the Civil Service when they were Private 
Secretaries, have been introduced into 
it. Of these nine, four only have been 
appointed by me. These four have like- 
wise received other and further appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service, quite inde- 
pendently of me. The other five have 
been appointed by persons wholly inde- 
pendent of me. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: I wish to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice—Whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in the news- 
papers, that there has been an outbreak 
of cholera in the suburbs of Cairo; and, 
if so, what steps Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take with regard to this, 
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and for the protection of the British 
troops at Cairo ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
The best answer I can give to the Ques- 
tion asked by the noble Lord is to read 
the telegram on the subject received to- 
day from Sir Edward Malet— 

“Cairo, July 16.—Five cases of cholera at 

Ghizeh, three miles from Cairo; three or four 
suspicious cases at Cairo; troops at Cairo very 
healthy ; every precaution taken ; ready to move 
into camp when necessary.” 
I may add that Sir Edward Malet states 
in another telegram that seven European 
doctors have been sent to the infected 
places. He states further that six Egyp- 
tian doctors, possessing European diplo- 
mas, have also been sent to these loca- 
lities. 


SPAIN—QUARANTINE ON ENGLISH 
SHIPPING. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is true that 
the Spanish Government have imposed 
quarantine on all British ships entering 
Spanish ports; and whether he has any 
information as to the extent and condi- 
tions of that measure ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURIOCE: 
Sir, the Spanish Government have im- 
posed a quarantine of three days’ obser- 
vation on vessels arriving from England. 
On the receipt, last Saturday, of this 
intelligence, Sir Robert Morier was at 
once instructed by telegraph to remon- 
strate against this measure, and to point 
out that it is uncalled for on sanitary 
grounds, and that it will cause much 
inconvenience to shipping and trade. I 
may mention now that copies of the pre- 
cautionary Regulations adopted by the 
Local Government Board were sent to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad 
last Saturday for their information and 
use, and for communication to the Go- 
vernments to which they are accredited. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SUNDAY CLOSING 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
wished to ask the Prime Minister a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice—Whether, in view of the 
deputation to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland on Thursday last upon the sub- 
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he would state to the House the course 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
decided to take in reference to that 
measure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the course 
which the Government have felt it their 
duty to adopt has been described by me 
in a communication to the House. We 
have not felt that we should be justified 
in the present state of Business, in ask. 
ing the House to proceed with this Bill, 
But I do not hesitate to say that we ar- 
rived at that decision with great regret, 
in view of the circumstances which, in 
our estimation, were of overpowering ne- 
cessity ; and it certainly would be a stil] 
greater disappointment to us if that de- 
cision involved the sacrifice of the mea- 
sure. If we are responsible at the 
opening of next Session for the conduct 
of Business, we shall take an early op- 
portunity of asking the decision of the 
House on the question. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE —. SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL— 
PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT WITH 
M. DE LESSEPS. 

MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister a 
Question with regard to the course of 
Public Business. Since the time when 
the right hon. Gentleman made his 
statement last week a very important 
incident has occurred, which must, to a 
certain extent, interfere with the course 
of Business which he then sketched to 
the House. I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring the subject of the Suez Canal 
Agreement before the notice of the 
House? I also wish to be informed 
what is to be the course of Business this 
evening, because I see the Local Go-, 
vernment (Scotland) Bill stands as the 
second Order for Second Reading im- 
mediately after Supply ; and I believe it 
is the intention of the Government to 
suspend Supply in order to bring on the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill. It 
is desirable to know if that is the inten- 
tion of the Government, and at what 
hour they propose to do so? : 

Mr. RATHBONE asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, before he 
brought the question of the Suez Canal 
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be given to those who were seriously in- 
terested in the results really to under- 
stand the question? [ Laughter.] What 
was fun to hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
not fun to others. When there were 
such large interests in question, it was 
not unreasonable to ask whether Her 
Majesty's Government would give them 
sufficient time to receive those explana- 
tions, which had been promised from 
the negotiators of the Treaty as to the 
grounds for it, and what it meant be- 
fore they were called upon to decide 
upon it? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the Questions that have been put to me, 
I may say that they are in part answered 
by the declaration which I have pre- 
viously made to the House, and by 
which, at any rate, Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment conceive themselves bound; 
that we think it necessary to proceed, as 
Ihave said, in the redemption of our 
pledges with the Committee on the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill, and that we 
donot think there is any case of urgency 
which would justify us, as at present 
advised, and in view of the undertaking 
we have given, were we to intercept the 
progress of Committee on these impor- 
tant Bills, except for the necessary pur- 
poses of Supply. I believe that was the 
undertaking, and to that we wish to 
adhere. With regard to the Scotch Bill 
to-night, we shall be certainly glad if the 
House should dispose, as I believe it is 
quite possible that the House may dispose 
in Committee, of the remaining Navy 
Estimates which will be brought before 
them, in time to enable us to proceed 
with the Scotch Local Government Bill. 
We cherish some hope of that, and shall 
be very glad to go on with the Bill 
should that happen. But it would not 
be consistent with the understanding we 
have given to intercept the Committee 
on the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, ex- 
cept for the necessary purpose of Supply. 
Asto the Question with regard to the 
Suez Canal, I thank my hon. Friend for 
what he has said, and in answer to that 
Ihave to state that I believe the Report 
of the English Directors of the Suez 
Canal has been laid on the Table, and 
will be circulated to-morrow morning ; 
and that likewise the Papers asked for 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) will, I hope, be 
circulated as soon as possible, probably 





within the next few days. When we 
approach the close of the Committee on 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bills, I hope 
to be ina position to say something of 
a definite character with regard to the 
date when we may ask the House to 
take the discussion on the Suez Canal 
Agreement. The House is quite aware 
that the Agreement cannot in any sense 
go forward, or acquire any validity 
whatever, without our taking proceed- 
ings in the House. In truth, it would 
fall to the ground without the assent of 
the House ; and I need not say that any 
idea of smuggling such an Agreement, 
either at this or any other period of the 
Session, into vitality or efficacy without 
its full judgment, would be entirely 
futile. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : I 
may remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the Session is far advanced, and 
that it will be impossible for the House 
to be satisfied with the undertaking to 
bring the Question on at a time when 
the House will be empty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I think the 
passing of an Agreement of that kind 
in an empty House, in the present 
lively state of a considerable portion 
of public opinion, is an event entirely 
removed from the “‘ range of practical 
politics,”’ if I may use that phrase. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the Prime Minister whether, 
as the Lord Chancellor is not a Law 
Officer of the Crown, the Rule which 
holds good with respect to the Law 
Officers of the Crown will hold good 
with regard to him; and, whether the 
Opinion he has given the Government 
with regard to the cession of the Suez 
Canal will be laid on the Table? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It would be 
rash for me to give only a personal an- 
swer to the Question; but my belief is 
that the Lord Chancellor is a Law Officer 
of the Crown, and, indeed, the Chief 
Law Officer of the Crown. I hope it is 
not disparagement to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General to 
say so, although it is true that the occa- 
sions given to the Lord Chancellor to 
act in that capacity are so rare that the 
term ‘‘ Law Officers” is usually applied 
only to the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General. I remember myself 
distinct occasions on which I have made 
reference to the Lord Chancellor in his 
capacity as Chief Law Officer of the 
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Crown. But, whether that be so or not, Mr. GLADSTONE: The second 
I think it is quite impossible for the | Question of the hon. Member is an. 
Lord Chancellor so to sever any one of | swered by the Rule of the House. We 
his capacities from the rest of those | feel it our duty to bring on the Local 
capacities as to allow for a moment the Government (Scotland) Bill at any time 
supposition er a can give an —— | before half-past 12, should the progress 
in one of those characters which wou in Supply enable us to do so. With re- 
not way k.. hn. — oie aia gard to the Tenants’ Compensation Bills, 

Sir H. DRUMM OLFF asked | for the purpose of progress through 
pony - Opinion would be laid on pe yes — two Bills will be taken 
the Tablet | and considered as one. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood | 
to reply in the negative. EAST INDIA (FINANCE, &c.) 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether, con-| Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether the 
— ay great ser that an | Government would carry out its under- 
Se Sohetsle tha Pitas Miccaset wedid | Coamben uf'thist tation Meseceae” 
agree to anteater to the different wit. “GLADSTONE ia tousaea 

2 i = i sald, i 
Chambers of Commerce in India the | referred to this subject aaa: What 
ei tate ee oo ae See one ee 
Chambers of Commerce of India would prt ican Paste ghee tet. 
| might mean the 15th or 16th of the 








agree to the conditions proposed ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I should 
not think it expedient to do so. 


MADAGASCAR — THE FRENCH AT 
TAMATAVE—DEATH OF CONSUL 
PAKENHAM. 


Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the, 


right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, Whether he can com- 
municate to the House any further in- 
formation with respect to the events 
which have taken place in Madagascar 
in connection with the death of Consul 
Pakenham ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we 
have no further information, unless it 
be information which is negative— 
namely, that vessels appear to have 
called at Madagascar, and not to have 
heard of any of the incidents excepting 
the funeral. But we have no further 
— whatever of a substantive 

ind. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOT- 
LAND) BILLS. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether, when he spoke 
about the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, 
he referred also to the measure for 
Scotland of the same title; and after 
what hour to-night the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Bill would not be 
taken ? 


Mr, Gladstone 


| month, they could not look so strictly 
| at the matter, especially having regard 
| to the approaching termination of the 
| Committee on the Tenants’ Compensa- 
‘tion Bill. 


| ORDER OF THE DAY. 
a 
SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


(1.) £937,400, Victuals and Clothing 
for Seamen and Marines. 

Carrain PRICE said, that when the 
Committee were last engaged in dis- 
cussing the Navy Estimates it was upon 
the Vote for Pensions, and Progress was 
reported at a late hour of the night. 
They had now to go back to the second 
Vote—the Vote for Provisions—on which 
Business the Committee were engaged 
some time earlier in the Session. On this 
Vote it was perfectly regular to go intoa 
review of the personnel of the Navy. He 
thought that, on the whole, and with 
certain qualifications, they had every 
reason to be very much pleased with the 
personnel of the Navy. No doubt, there 
were certain grievances in the Service; 
but, with these qualifications, it was not 
too much to say that, in the main, our 
Naval Service was a contented and 
happy, as well as an efficient, one ; and 
the recent campaign in Egypt had shown 
that our seamen had by no means dete- 
riorated, in any way, from what they 
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used to be, many years ago, in the time 
of the old naval wars. But he was 
sorry to say that in one particular there 
was some little reason for dissatisfac- 
tio; and that was in regard to the 
discipline of the Service. Anyone who 
heard, or read, Lord Northbrook’s speech 
in “another place,” a short time ago, 
must have been struck with the noble 
Lord’s statement that the discipline of 
the Service had not been maintained at 
such a satisfactory point as he could have 
wished ; and Lord Northbrook specially 
alluded to the great increase that had 
taken place in the number of cases of 
mutiny and of offences against disci- 
pline, such as cases of striking a superior 
officer, &c. Two years ago, he (Captain 
Price) asked for information from the 
Admiralty upon this point, and the in- 
formation he obtained showed him that 
these particular offences in the Service 
had been of late years rapidly increas- 
ing. Some years ago, this Parliament, 
in its infinite wisdom, abolished the 
punishment of flogging in the Navy. 
He had no wish to see that punishment 
introduced again, if it could possibly be 
avoided. His idea had always been that 
we should, at all events, try to do with- 
out it, and that if such a punishment 
was retained in the Service, it should 
only be used in time of war, or in very 
exceptional cases. But they had now 
to look at what had been the results of 
the alteration in the punishment. He 
had called for a Return on this subject 
ashort time ago; and that Return, which 
was now before the House, showed a 
rather remarkable state of things. It 
was a Return of the offences tried by 
court martial since the year 1870, and 
of the number of cases of corporal 
punishment inflicted during that period. 
From that Return it appeared that the 
number of cases of offences against dis- 
cipline tried by court martial in 1870 
was 153; whereas the number so tried 
last year was 402; and in 1881 the 
number rose to so high a point as 454; 
but that seemed to have been a very 
exceptional year, for there were a great 
number of crimes of all classes com- 
mitted in that particular year. The 
number of corporal punishments during 
that period of 10 years decreased from 
57 in 1870, to 4in 1880; and there had 
been none since; so that while there 
was a rapid decrease in the number of 
cases of corporal punishment since 1870, 
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there had been an inerease in just the 
same proportion in the number of of- 
fences against discipline during the same 
period. The cases of striking, or at- 
tempting to strike, a superior officer in- 
creased from 28 in 1870, to no less than 
96 in 1881, and 83 in 1882. The whole 
number of cases of striking a superior 
officer during the il years had been no 
less than 695; and the same held good 
of other offences, such as using threaten- 
ing language to a superior officer, which 
increased from 3 in 1870, to 28 in 1882. 
The crime of wilful disobedience in- 
creased from 30in 1870, to 103 in 1881. 
The crime of behaving with contempt to 
a superior officer rose from 27 in 1870, 
to 66 in 1881; and the cases of what 
was termed prejudice of good order and 
naval discipline increased from 11 in 
1870, to 70 in 1881. This was, he 
thought, sufficient to show that there 
had been a very remarkable increase in 
this particular class of cases in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy. The punishment which, 
to some extent, had been substituted for 
corporal punishment was penal servi- 
tude; and the Return showed that out 
of the 695 cases of striking a superior 
officer, during the 11 years from 1870 
to 1881, 78 had been punished by penal 
servitude. Out of the 78 men so punished, 
30 were of good, or very good, character 
before their sentence, and their average 
age was only 23 years. What they had 
to learn from this was, that a large 
number of young men, many of them 
having previously borne good, or very 
good characters, and of only the average 
age of 23 years, were lost to the Service 
for a period, in some cases, of seven 
years, but generally of five years, for 
some act done by them, in most cases 
hastily, and without any forethought. 
These young men were very useful men 
in the Service, and their services were 
lost for a period of five years. His 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John 
Hay) intended, he believed, to call at- 
tention to this matter in detail; but he 
(Captain Price) had felt it his duty to 
make some reference to it, as he moved 
for the Return now before the House, 
which Return showed that the mis- 
chievous agitation which had been pro- 
duced throughout the country had had 
the effect not only of spreading disease, 
but of spreading crime throughout the 
Forces of Her Majesty. Her Majesty’s 
Navy contained, no doubt, a good body 
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of men and officers ; but there were some 
points on which he felt it his duty to 
express the dissatisfaction and discontent 
which reigned in certain classes, and 
more especially in one branch of the 
Service, which was a growing and im- 
portant one—he referred to the steam 
branch—the officers of engineers, and 
their subordinate engine-room artificers. 
He knew that the case of this branch 
had been brought before the House 
several times; and the reason why it 
was brought up again was because little 
or nothing had been done to remove 
their grievances. The Committee were 
aware that in the year 1875 an import- 
ant Committee was appointed by the 
Admiralty to sit upon this particular 
question. That Committee was presided 
over by Sir Cooper Key, an officer of 
vast experience, and it was a well- 
appointed one. It attended to its labours 
with a great knowledge of the question, 
with a determination to be perfectly fair, 
and with a due regard to the wishes and 
feelings of the Treasury. That Com- 
mittee reported in 1875, and in their 
Report they said, speaking of the en- 
gineer officers, that the age and length 
of service at which a chief engineer 


attained promotion was increasing every 
year, and that whereas in 1866 the 
period of service spent in attaining that 
rank was about 12 years, it was then— 


in 1875—19 years and a-half. It was 
because matters had not been mending 
since the date of that Report—now 
eight years ago—that he (Captain Price) 
felt bound to say a few words upon the 
subject to-night. That was the Report 
which the Committee made as to the 
slowness of promotion. About that 
time, or, perhaps, a few years before—in 
1870—a certain clause was inserted in 
the Queen’s Regulations, which stipu- 
lated that no engineer officer—and 
officers of other grades too—should 
count his whole service for pay and re- 
tirement until he had served 11 years. 
That clause operated very unfairly upon 
engineers, for it almost effectually de- 
barred them from ever reaching the 
higher scale of pay or retirement. To 
prove the correctness of this view he 
would just call attention to these figures. 
In 1877 there were 180 chief engineers 
in the Service, and of these 180 chief 
engineers 55, or about one-third—he 
would not pledge himself to the exact 
figures ; but these were sufficiently near 


Captain Price 
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for the purpose — were receiving the 
higher rates of pay—17s. per day and 
upwards. At the present time the num. 
ber of chief engineers was about 218 

and of those only 17, or about 1-13th 
of the whole number, were receiving the 
higher rates of pay. He thought that 
was the exact state of the case, and if it 
was anything like true, there was somo 
reason for saying that the engineers 
were in a much worse position than they 
were in in 1877. That ‘“‘ Eleven Years’ 
Clause,” as it was called, did not operate 
unfairly when it was introduced in 1877 
—he willingly admitted that—but, of 
course, at that time there were a much 
larger number of engineers who were 
receiving the higher rates and who could 
receive them, and the circumstances now 
were wholly altered. He would not say 
anything more on this point, which was 
thoroughly understood by the Secretary 
to the Admiralty; and he hoped that 
hon. Gentleman would announce to- 
night the determination of the Ad- 
miralty to make some modification in 
that clause which would enable these 
officers to serve their time as they hoped 
to do, and, after a certain amount of 
half-pay for two or three years, to obtain 
the full scale of retirement. There was 
only one other point with regard to the 
engineers, and that was as to their 
messing. It had been the policy of the 
Admiralty to introduce these ofticers by 
degrees into the ward-room, so as to mess 
with the ward-room officers, and that 
had been pretty fairly carried out. But 
at the Naval College at Greenwich there 
were a very large number of engineers, 
and they were not allowed to mess with 
the other officers. He thought this was a 
great mistake, because it was just there, 
at the Naval College, where the experi- 
ment—for it was an experiment—of 
allowing the engineers to mess with 
the ward-room officers could best be 
carried out. It was a very large mess, 
and questions of social difficulty were 
swamped in a large mess of that 
kind; and as these young officers 
studying at the Naval College by-and- 
bye expected to take their places in the 
ward-rooms of Her Majesty’s ships, it 
would be a good thing if they were to 
commence in the mess at the College. 
Another very important section of the 
steam branch of Her Majesty’s Navy was 
that of the engine-room artificers. A 
Circular had recently been sent out from 
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the Admiralty which was supposed to 
‘ye certain benefits to this class; but 
there were also certain points in the Cir- 


_qular which were not looked upon as at 


all satisfactory in any degree. One part 
of the Circular dealt with the time for 
which these men might be called upon 
to serve for their pensions. Formerly 
they were called upon to serve for 20 
years; but now they were called upon 
to serve for 22 years. Of course, that 
provision had not been made retrospec- 
tive; but the Circular was sent round to 
these engine-room artificers asking them 
whether they would consent to the terms. 
When they came to look at the Circular, 
they found that not only was the term 
tobe extended for two years, but they 
were not to receive any increase of pay, 
or an increase so slight that it could 
hardly be seen; and there was inserted 
inthe Circular a clause rendering them 
liable to disrating. That was a thing 
they had never been liable to before. 
He would not advance any opinion as to 
whether they should or should not be 
liable to disrating; but the fact was that 
hitherto they had not been, and they 
were asked now to submit to this con- 
dition for a small amount of extra pay. 
He wished now to draw the attention of 
the Committee to the results of this dis- 
tribution of the Circular. A Question 
had once or twice been asked of the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty as to how the 
Circular had been received by the class 
towhom it was addressed, and they had 
not been able to get any definite answer 
to those Questions, because his hon. 
Friend had merely said that all the Re- 
tums were not yet sent in. But he 
(Captain Price) wished to ask to-night 
whether the hon. Gentleman had not 
received very nearly the whole of the 
answers—he might say nine-tenths of 
them, because his information was to 
this effect, that 600 answers had been 
received. He was told some weeks ago 
that 600 answers had been received from 
the engine-room artificers, and that posi- 
tively only 11 of those men consented to 
the new Rules, and even those 11 were 
men holding official positions—‘‘ com- 
fortable billets” as they were termed— 
which they were unwilling to give up on 
any terms, even on the terms of the new 
Circular. He thought they ought to hear 
to-night whether it was the case or not, 
because, if it were, it showed that the 
class were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
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the proposal, and that something must 
be done towards withdrawing the Cir- 
cular. He had said something about 
the small increase of pay that was offered 
to these men, and it was so very small 
that he must ask the Committee to con- 
sider what it really amounted to. There 
were some very clever men at the Ad- 
miralty — clever mathematicians — and 
when they drew up a scale of this kind, 
it looked very agreeable and pretty at 
first sight; but when it was examined, 
they would find that it did not really 
cost the Treasury anything. There 
were some modifications made in the 
scale of pay, and the first one was to 
offer the men 3d. a-day more on first 
entry. But, unfortunately, when they 
got their first rise in pay, it was post- 
poned for two years later than it used to 
be, so that the whole benefit amounted 
to this—that when a man had served for 
20 years the whole increase of pay which 
he received was £3 6s. 8d. That was 
what it ali amounted to during a man’s 
full service of 20 years. Then there was 
the clause inserted in the Circular which 
rendered a man liable to disrating, so 
that, if an officer wanted to curry favour 
at the Admiralty, or the Treasury—he 
did not say that there was any such 
officer in the Service—all he had to do 
was to allow an engine-room artificer to 
commit some small crime, and then dis- 
rate him, when all the sum thai he had 
been working for for 20 years would en- 
tirely disappear. This punishment of 
disrating, if carried out, would have this 
effect—that no extra money would be 
required for this class. That was the 
case of the engine-room artificers, and 
it completed the case of the steam branch 
of the Service. He would only say this 
in conclusion—that the late Mr. Ward 
Hunt, in discussing these matters, dis- 
tinctly stated, when giving some slight 
improvement in pay, that this was only 
an instalment of what was recommended 
by the Committee of 1875; and he (Cap- 
tain Price) thought they were entitled to 
ask whether any, and what, further in- 
stalments were to be given, consider- 
ing that this matter now was eight years 
old. As to the Vote immediately before 
the Committee, he only wished to say 
one word. It was the Vote for Provi- 
sions, and he felt bound to call attention 
again to the large amount of differ- 
ence which existed between the value 
of the ration to the British seaman 
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and the small sum of money that was 
paid him by way of savings. He put 
a Question to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty the other day, and was told 
in reply that the Government saved be- 
tween £60,000 and £70,000 by not 
giving the men the full value of their 
rations. Now, a man’s ration was really 
part and parcel of his pay. He agreed 
to serve for so much pay—so much in 
money, and so much in provisions. The 
value of these provisions amounted to 
him to 114d., and if he did not take up 
the ration, he was paid about 6¢d., or 
little more than half the value. They 
were told that this was done for the ad- 
vantage of the seaman—that, with the 
small saving which he got, he was able 
to buy certain luxuries at the sea-port 
towns, such as soft bread, vegetables, 
fruit, and soon. But he asked them to 
compare that advantage with what the 
Government got. It was not only the 


£70,000 which went back into the Ex- 
chequer, but, if the Admiralty were ob- 
liged to serve out the whole ration to 
the seamen, it would cost them a great 
deal more, because they would have to 
pay the freightage and storage, and 
they could not keep their ships so long 


at sea. It was, therefore, very difficult 
to estimate the exact advantage which 
the Government obtained; but if hon. 
Members would look at the Report on 
the question, which was issued some 
few years ago, they would see that all 
he had stated was borne out by that 
document. He wished to ask the Ad- 
miralty again whether it would not be 
fair and ordinary justice that Her Ma- 
jesty’s seamen should get something 
like the full value of their ration? They 
asked, some few years ago, that the 
large sum of money which the Govern- 
ment obtained by this transaction should 
be thrown into a fund to provide pen- 
sions for their widows. There seemed, 
however, to be some difficulty about 
that ; but, if that could not be done, the 
money might be returned to them in the 
form of pay, and then the men might 
reconsider the matter of providing pen- 
sions for their widows out of their own 
pay. As the question would come again 
before the House in another form, he 
would say no more upon it at the pre- 
sent time. 
Sr JOHN HAY said, that, havin 

listened to the remarks of his hon. an 
gallant Friend who had just spoken, he 
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would not trespass upon the subject to 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had addressed himself in his closin 
observations. But the Return to which 
he had called the attention of the Com. 
mittee was one of extreme importance, 
The discipline of the Navy was a mat. 
ter which must be interesting to the 
House, and the opinions of those who 
had served as naval officers must be more 
valuable on such a point than the opi- 
nions of the Civil Members of the House, 
The hon. and gallant Member for East 
Derbyshire (Admiral Egerton), whom 
he saw opposite, would, he trusted, give 
them his opinion. He (Sir John Hay) 
had served in 17 ships, and commanded 
five, and he had some experience on the 
subject. This Return was a matter of 
the greatest interest both to the Ad- 
miralty and to the country. In it they 
found that a proportion—a small pro- 
portion—of the men of the Navy were 
in the worst possible state of discipline; , 
that the crime of striking a superior 
officer was increasing so rapidly, that 
something must be done with the view 
of putting a stop to it. From a Bill 
which had been introduced into the 
other House, but which, as the Order 
for it had now been discharged, he might 
refer to, they had some knowledge of 
this, for they found that that Bill pro- 
vided that three officers—three young 
officers of a ship—might form a court, 
and might sentence to death any man 
who struck an officer, and their finding, 
with the approval of the captain of that 
ship, was sufficient to cause the death of 
the person who had so offended. The 
Committee must see that when a Bill of 
that severity was introduced and passed 
through the other House, and withdrawn 
only in consequence of the lateness of 
the Session, the Admiralty must be 
aware that the discipline in the Navy 
was not what was desired, for they had 
had recourse to a measure of singular 
stringency in order to restore the dis- 
cipline. Communications which he had 
received from gallant officers, some of 
them holding the highest commands, 
led him to believe that they felt alarm 
at the condition of discipline in the 
Navy. The Return to which his hon. 
and gallant Friend had alluded showed 
that in the past year 13 men were sél- 
tenced to penal servitude for five years 
for striking superior officers; but that 
in 1870 there were only two such 
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offences followed by penal servitude ; in 
1871 only two; in 1872 only three; in 
1874 only one; in 1875, four; in 1876, 
four; in 1877, seven; in 1878, 15; in 
1879, four; and in 1880 seven. After the 
suspension of flogging in the Navy the 
number increased to 17 in 1881 ; and last 
year there were 13. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had stated that corporal punish- 
ment had been abolished; but that was 
not the case. The House had not abo- 
lishedcorporal punishment, and he hoped 
the House was too wise to do so. The 
House had accepted a statement by the 
Admiralty that they were able to govern 
the Navy without that punishment ; but 
they did so at their own risk and on their 
own responsibility; and, even in the 
cases of aggravated crime, they did not 
sanction that form of punishment. The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
when he was Secretary to the Admiralty, 
stated, in 1881, that in view of that 
statement by the Admiralty the Bill for 
the abolition of corporal punishment 
would not be proceeded with, but that a 
Circular would be at once issued to com- 
manders and senior officers, informing 
them that the Regulations authorizing 
the use of the lash were to be considered 
cancelled; but, as the powers of a court 
martial to award a sentence could only 
be removed by legislation, they were to 
take care that those powers were not 
carried out without reference to the Ad- 
niralty in each case. That was the 
authority under which corporal punish- 
ment was at present suspended. He 
wished to call attention to the result of 
that suspension. In the first place, he 
wished to ask how any hon. Members 
would like their sons at Eton or Harrow, 
or elsewhere, to be sentenced to penal 
servitude for five years for striking a 
Master? Would they not prefer that the 
boys should be birched? In the Navy 
now, instead of being birched, boys of 
\7 and 18 were sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. The lad Louis Price, 
whose case had been referred to, had 
been of an exemplary character. He 
was 18 years of age; and it appeared 
that after having had his grog he 
lay down to sleep in the sun, and, 
eng roused by the gunner’s mate 
to attend drill, he struck that officer 
twice. He was tried by court martial, 
and sentenced to five years’ penal ser- 
vitude. The Admiralty had reduced that 
by two years; but still that boy was sent 
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to penal servitude for three years. But 
that was not the only case, for of those 
cases given in the Return 13 were the 
cases of boys of 18 years of age. The 
country thus lost their services; and 
many of those youths had, previous to the 
particular offence, had good. characters. 
Surely this system must be bad for the 
Service and for the men themselves. It 
could not be of advantage to the coun- 
try that after these men had been care- 
fully trained for the Service of the State, 
they should be sentenced to punishments 
which degraded them to the position of 
felons, and made them wretched mem- 
bers of society ever afterwards. When 
he first belonged to the Navy, about 50 
years ago, the discipline was severe, and, 
no doubt, the lash was more frequently 
used than would accord with modern 
ideas ; but in such a case as a boy strik- 
ing a gunner’s mate, he would get a 
good rope’s-ending and licking from the 
mate, and nothing more would be heard 
of the matter. But the House had 
taken the control of the methods of dis- 
cipline and punishment in the Navy; 
and this boy Price, instead of being 
punished there and then on the spot, 
in such a way as he would never forget, 
and which would do him good for ever, 
was placed in irons, made a felon of, 
and while he was deprived of his cha- 
racter the country lost his services. In 
a ship in which he served 48 years ago 
there were on board a_boatswain’s 
mate who had served on the Shannon, 
and a petty officer who had been on 
the Chesapeake, and there were factions 
on the lower deck. The commander 
took {two of these men who had been 
fighting, and, ordering their left hands 
to be tied together, with a reef-point tied 
to their right hands, told them to lick 
each other, and threatened that the first 
man who stopped should lose his grog. 
There was no more fighting after that. 
Discipline in those days was maintained 
by severe but excellent means; but all 
that was now stopped. A gunner’s mate 
might be struck, but he must not return 
the blow. Striking a superior officer was 
an offence which must be punished ; but 
there was no punishment that would stop 
violence of that sort so readily as a good 
whipping. Many hon. Members could 
remember what occurred 20 years ago. 
An hon. Member of that House, when 
returning home one night, was garotted, 
and a Bill was brought in in hot haste, 
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by which Members protected themselves, 
and under which any person garotting 
anyone else would receive 150 lashes. 
The result was that none of them had 
been garotted; but he ventured to say 
that the protection of an officer of the 
watch, or.a petty officer in the Ser- 
vice of the State, was more necessary 
than the protection of Members of that 
House. It was most unwise that the 
House should insist on the Admiralty 
not using the power they possessed ; 
and, speaking with all respect of those 
holding high rank, he thought they 
ought to have the courage of their 
opinions, and to authorize corporal 
punishment for crimes of violence. If 
they would do that, he would undertake 
to say that the offences would drop down 
to a very low number, and no more 
would be heard of the loss of valuable 
men, who were now sent like criminals 
and felons to endure penal servitude. 
It was absurd that a seaman might 
garotte an officer of one of Her Majesty’s 
ships and not be flogged; while if he 
himself were to garotte the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), for in- 
stance, who was expressing dissent, he 
would get 150 lashes. He was only 
kept back by the knowledge of that 
penalty. He was sorry there was no 
naval officer present representing the 
Admiralty ; for although the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
was as competent as any naval officer 
in regard to navigating, he had not 
had the same experience of seamen as 
the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Derbyshire (Admiral Egerton). He felt 
it right and just to the country and to 
the Committee to say that, having 
this power, the Admiralty failed in 
their duty if they did not give authority 
to courts martial to inflict corporal 
punishment for crimes which were dis- 
gracing the Navy; that being tle only 
punishment that would restore seamen 
to their right senses, and, at the same 
time, preserve these valuable men for the 
service of the country. The proposal 
made in the Naval Discipline and Enlist- 
ment Act Amendment Bill was entirely 
contrary to all safeguards for good dis- 
cipline and fair trial which had hitherto 
prevailed in the Navy. Prior to 1866, 
a court martial consisted of 13 officers 
of high rank, each drawn from a differ- 
ent ship, and all drawn, if possible, 
from ships in which the offence was not 
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committed. The officers of the ship in 
which the crime was committed were 
the prosecutors; and an independent 
court of 13 officers, all independent of 
each other, were brought together to try 
the criminal. No doubt, the sentences 
were sometimes severe; but the court 
was as independent and fair and honour. 
able as anyone could desire to be tried 
by. But the proposal in this new Bill 
was to compose the court from the ship 
in which the offence was committed. The 
captain, who was the prosecutor, was to 
select three officers of the ship asa court; 
if they were unanimous they could con- 
demn a man to death, and the captain 
would sanction their decision. The great 
naval officers who were First Lords of 
the Admiralty from 1703 to 1806 would 
have been astonished beyond measure 
at such a proposal. They would have 
scouted it with the scorn which it de- 
served. He regretted that the Admiralty 
had introduced this hanging Bill; but 
if they had not the courage of their 
Opinions, and would not extend the 
Garotting Act to the Navy, he would 
wash his hands of the business and 
allow them to pass their Bill next year. 
He hoped, however, that the country 
would be saved from that disgrace. In 
no country in Europe, nor in the United 
States, was there such a savage mea- 
sure as this; and it was rendered neces- 
sary because the Admiralty would not 
tell Parliament and the country that the 
condition of the Navy, and the practice 
of striking officers, was going from bad 
to worse. The offences were increasing 
in number and in character, and the 
punishment of penal servitude was doing 
nothing to stop the offences. The hon. 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) 
and others would, no doubt, attribute 
Price’s offence to grog. The country 
must decide whether seamen should have 


grog or not; but, so long as grog was | 


part of aseaman’s rations, the autho- 
rities must take care to protect officers 
andthe men themselves from the violence 
of a few men such as those whose con- 
duct was now under consideration. He 
could not ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, or the Civil Lord, whether they 
approved or disapproved of grog being 
served out, because hon. Members of 
the Committee were not themselves 
aware how naval disciplino should be 
conducted. It was the positive duty of 
naval officers who knew the condition 
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of the Navy not to be afraid of stating 
their opinions, and urging the Commit- 
tee to insist upon the Admiralty using 
the means they possessed for maintaining 
discipline in the Navy. 

Mr. CAINE said, that, noticing the 
comments made in ‘ another place” on 
the case of Louis Price, he took steps to 
obtain accurate information as to the 
circumstances which led to that offence. 
From a high authority he had received 
the following statement :— 

“The truth is as follows:—Louis Price was 

aboy of very good character on board H.M.S. 
Triumph, who reached the age of 18 in March, 
1882, was rated an ordinary seaman, placed in 
the first class for conduct, and with a ‘ good’ 
character. The captain considered him the most 
promising young seaman in the ship. At once 
they began to serve rum to him, half-a-gill a- 
day. One day in April he was ‘ cook of the mess,’ 
andit was the custom of the rest of the mess 
to let the cook have a very large share of the 
rum allowance. He gave some to his friends; 
but thoughtlessly drank much more than he 
ever did before. He then went on the fore- 
castle, and foll into a heavy sleep under a burn- 
ing sun. He was suddenly roused to drill when 
the offence was committed (striking a gunner's 
mate) ; but he remembers nothing until he came 
to himself when he was in irons. The offence 
was solely due to the Admiralty Regulation of 
serving out rum to such young lads, and to al- 
lowing boys of 18 to be cooks of messes, with 
this rum privilege. He was sentenced to penal 
servitude, involving dismissal with disgrace,” 
&e, 
Now, he wished to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he could explain how 
this lad of 18 got the rum ration at all, 
because the last Secretary to the Ad- 
niralty (Mr. Trevelyan) had told him, 
in the debate in 1881, that in future 
they would withdraw that ration from 
all hoys and men below 20 years of age. 
If this lad had been so treated, he would 
not have committed this offence and in- 
curred five years’ penal servitude. The 
hon, and gallant Member had discussed 
the question whether or not such offences 
should be punished by flogging. He was 
of opinion that prevention was better 
than cure, and had ‘it not been for this 
tum ration Louis Price would not have 
heen in this disgraceful position. Had 
the promised Regulation ever been in 
force? Had it been discontinued, if it 
had been enforced? If that pledge had 
not been carried out, he should move to 
reduce this Vote by £5,000. 

SrH. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
tocall attention to the case of some classes 
of men employed in the Navy, which had 
been brought before the Admiralty and 
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the House on more than one previous 
occasion. The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty had done much to remedy the 
grievances under which these classes 
laboured ; but he wished to say another 
word or two in the hope that, before a 
final decision was come to on the dif- 
ferent Memorials presented, the Ad- 
miralty would give some further con- 
sideration to these classes. In the first 
place, there was the question of warrant 
officers. Some time ago they sent outa 
pamphlet, stating that they had griev- 
ances which the Admiralty ought to re- 
pair. There were nine grievances men- 
tioned ; but he would not go into them 
all. Inthe changes he had made, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty had gone 
upon too limited a scale; and he was 
told that all the warrant officers de- 
tained in harbour did not obtain the 
benefit of the relaxation given by the 
Admiralty. Sea-going pay was not 
given to warrant officers in harbour, 
except to those holding Admiralty ap- 
pointments. Then, the warrant officers 
thought they were entitled to a certain 
distinctive mark with regard to their 
uniform. Everyone knew how distinc- 
tive marks were valued, and he hoped 
the Admiralty would grant this desire, 
for it would not put the country to any 
great expense. A third point was the 
question of Greenwich pensioners. He 
did not like to go into a comparison of the 
number of Greenwich pensions they had 
relatively to other branches of the Ser- 
vice, because that would be invidious ; 
but there were 51 retired warrant 
officers, and only 50 of them had pen- 
sions of £5 each. They suggested that 
they should have a certain number of 
pensioners on retirement ; and he trusted 
that this claim, which seemed to him 
very natural and not unfair, would re- 
ceive favourable consideration from the 
Admiralty. Another class whom he 
wished to mention were the naval 
engineers, whose principal grievance 
was the 11 years’ rule. Alterations 
had recently been made by the Ad- 
miralty to meet the case of these men ; 
but he fancied that the amelioration 
granted had not been given to men who 
had joined the Service after 35, and that 
the men who had joined under 25 had 
not been allowed the improved position 
accorded to those who had joined the 
Service after that age. The artificers 
and petty officers also had certain griev- 
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ances which they had represented in a 
Memorial to the Admiralty, which had 
not yet received a reply. He trusted 
that in consideration of the different 
Memorials sent up the Admiralty would 
pay some attention to the grievances of 
these various classes. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
he would not go into the question of 
pensions to officers in the Dockyards on 
that occasion; he rose simply to express 
his cordial approval of the proposed in- 
crease in the pay of engineers which was 
included in this Vote. He had, on a 
former occasion, called attention to the 
position of engineers and artificers in 
the Dockyards; and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty then said 
he would take the matter into considera- 
tion; while, at the same time, he ex- 
pressed his admiration of the skill and 
ability of the men, as well as his appre- 
ciation of their services. He trusted 
that steps had been taken to place these 
men in a satisfactory position. He 
would also be glad to know from the 
hon. Gentleman and the Civil Lord, who 
had visited the Dockyards, if they were 
in a position to state what it was pro- 
posed to do in the case of the ship- 
wrights, engineers, and riggers? He 
believed the subject had been under the 
consideration of the Board; and he 
trusted that the result of their delibera- 
tions would be favourable to the men in 
question. He would, at another oppor- 
tunity, refer to the pensions of the naval 
engineers. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he did not in- 
tend to go into the interesting question 
which had been raised by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite, although he 
considered it one of the most important 
that could claim the attention of the 
Committee. Had the Bill referred to by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman been 
proceeded with, there was no doubt that 
a discussion might have arisen on it 
which would have been fruitful of re- 
sults. But he thought, after the ex- 
pression of the opinion of Parliament 
on a former occasion with regard to 
flogging in the Army and Navy, that 
the Government was bound not to take 
any further action whatever, unless they 
had reason to believe that the opinion 
of the House had changed. The one 
great point which they ought to secure 
was the raising of the character of the 
personnel of the Army and Navy; and 
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he held that, as far as possible, that re- 
sult could be secured, not by the effect of 
the deterrent of punishment—although 
he was willing to admit that punishment 
must exist—but by moral means—by 
the withdrawal of temptation to excess 
and in other ways tending to raise the 
moral standard of those engaged in the 
Service. By those means he believed it 
would be unnecessary for the country 
to resort to the punishment in question. 
At the same time, he agreed that this 
was a matter which must be considered 
at an early date, because he presumed 


that the present state of things would 


not be allowed to continue without some 
measures being taken to improve it. 
Turning to the Vote immediately before 
the Committee, he pointed out that it 
made provision to a very large amount 
for the victualling and clothing of Sea- 
men and Marines, and that the Vote 
had, through a series of years, gone on 
increasing, although, in the particular 
Vote before them, there seemed to bea 
small decrease. But, notwithstanding, 
that there was a decrease on the whole 
amount of the Vote, there was an in- 
crease on one or two significant items. 
Under Sub-head B there was an in- 
crease of £1,800 on a total charge of 
£154,000 for provisions not taken up; 
there was also an increase in the charge 
for fuel, seamen’s clothing, soap, and 
tobacco, amounting to £3,928. All these 
increments seemed to require some ex- 
planation; but he rose principally to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
the first item he had alluded to. His 
reason for doing so was that recently 
circumstances had come to light which 
proved that the system of victualling, as 
now carried on, was defective, and one 
that had led to considerable fraud and 
peculation. He had no doubt that some 
of the increases he referred to were due 
to the irregularities committed under 
the present system of victualling ships. 
On a former occasion he had asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty a Question 
in regard to a court martial held on 
board Her Majesty’s ship Cambridge, n 
June, 1882, upon the paymaster, ship's 
steward, and assistant ship’s steward 0 
that vessel. At this inquiry a number 
of facts transpired which proved that 4 
system of very serious irregularity and 
gross dishonesty had been practised in 
the victualling department of the Can- 
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Friend if he would lay upon the Table 
of the House Papers relating to this 
court martial; but his hon. Friend re- 

lied that the documents in question 
were confidential, and that it was im- 

ossible to lay them upon the Table. 

e (Mr. Rylands) said that, where irre- 
gularities occurred in connection with 
Her Majesty’s Naval and Military Ser- 
vices, the House of Commons should be 
the first to be made acquainted with the 
facts; but, instead of that, the circum- 
stances attending this particular case 
had been carefully kept from the know- 
ledge of the House of Commons. The 
Admiralty had appointed Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Laycock, two gentlemen of 
ability, to ascertain whether the system 
of frauds and defalcations which came 
to light had been going on for some 
time previously. Their instructions were 
to ascertain whether the accounts of the 
Cambridge for the previous three months 
had been regularly kept; and, as that 
was a matter of great importance, 
they were instructed to recommend any 
change which they thought necessary 
with regard to those accounts, and to 
produce a Report. That Report he had 
asked for; and, as he had already 
stated, his hon. Friend declined to lay 
iton the Table of the House. But he 
held in his hand the Report that Messrs. 
Martin and Laycock had made to the 
Admiralty, which he found had been 
published in Zhe Army and Navy Gazette. 
Now, he said that the Committee of the 
House of Commons ought not to be com- 
pelled to trust to surreptitious documents 
given to The Army and Navy Gazette, in 
order to judge whether the administra- 
tion of the Naval and Military Services 
of the country were carried on with a 
due regard toeconomy. But, supposing 
the account which he held in his hand 
to be true, it was clear that the system 
of victualling Her Majesty’s ships was 
open to grave objections, inasmuch as 
under it serious frauds and peculations 
Were committed. Well, the gentlemen 
he had named examined the account of 
the rations issued in the case of the Cam- 
bridge during the three months previous 
to the court martial. Hon. Gentlemen 
would be aware that when sailors were 
away on leave their rations were not 
issued. As a matter of fact, then, if no 
proper account wastaken of themenaway 
on leave, the rations would be issued in 
excess of the quantity actually required. 





Messrs. Martin and Laycock found that 
no proper account of the men away on 
leave was kept. He believed that during 
the three months referred to the rations 
issued were 4,863, against which there 
were 488 rations allowed for, leaving a 
net quantity of 3,385 rations in excess. 
It seemed impossible that such a state 
of things could have occurred on one 
of Her Majesty’s ships. The fact was 
tbat in July the whole of the quantity 
of fresh meat was actually paid for as 
savings — that was to say, the men 
were paid for not using their rations; 
and, in addition to that, there was ab- 
solutely twice as much fresh meat paid 
for as the total amount of rations 
which the ship had a right to re- 
ceive. The Report of the Examiners said 
it was scarcely possible to conceive that 
such clear frauds should not have been 
discovered before the commander left 
the ship. The result of their further 
inquiries was to find that no regular 
system existed of giving notice of leave 
—that was to say, the men could go out 
of the ship without their leave being 
properly checked. Hon. Members might 
ask this question—‘‘If all this meat 
was provided for rations, what became 
of it?’? But he understood there was 
no difficulty in that matter; on the con- 
trary, there were great facilities for the 
disposal of ships’ stores. In this case, 
the meat was taken off the vessel, and 
sold to the butchers on shore. There 
seemed to be no check whatever on the 
taking of rations out of the vessels. 
Now, he ventured to suggest that the 
system under which Her Majesty’s ships 
were victualled was altogether wrong. 
He observed in the Report that Messrs. 
Laycock and Martin said there was rea- 
son to believe that the crews of men-of- 
war were the only class of persons known 
who were paid the value of provisions 
which they did not consume, owing to 
their being on leave. That was one ob- 
jection to the system. He said that no 
man ought to be allowed to leave a 
vessel without a careful account being 
taken of his absence, and without the 
steward’s mess being checked, so that 
he had not an opportunity of charging 
for provisions which were not consumed. 
The absence of such accounts and checks 
was another objection to the system; 
but he would go farther, and say that 
the victualling account of ships ought 
to be periodically investigated. His 
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hon. Friend would, perhaps, say—‘‘ Of 
course they are investigated.” He 
agreed that when they reached the next 
Vote they would find a charge for audit- 
ing accounts; there was an Accountant 
General, and the country paid a number 
of clerks in his office, on the supposition 
that they were employed in auditing the 
accounts. But that Department had not 
only audited, but had passed the accounts 
of the Cambridge; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, he said that the audit was a 
perfect farce. They paid for an audit, 
it was true; but they did not give the 
Department the materials necessary for 
a proper audit; they had certain accounts 
sent to them, which they examined ; but 
the accounts in the case of the Cambridge 
were utterly fallacious; and, on such 
conditions, the accounts could only be 
passed in the most perfunctory manner. 
Messrs. Laycock and Martin pointed out 
that, even on the face of the accounts of 
the Cambridge, there was such an extra- 
ordinary discrepancy that they could not 
imagine how it was possible they could 
pass the audit. Now, those gentlemen 
suggested that there should be some 
means taken for checking the victualling 
of ships on thespot. He entirely agreed 
with that suggestion ; but it seemed to 
him that, in order to check irregularities 
of the kind which had occurred in the 
case of the Cambridge, there ought to be 
a better system of arrangement with 
regard to rations. He thought there 
should be an official on the spot to see 
that the books were properly kept. It 
was suggested that the paymasters-in- 
chief, now retired officers, might be at- 
tached to ships of the several squad- 
rons at home and abroad, and that 
it should be their duty from time to 
time to go through the Fleet and see, 
as inspectors, that the victualling ac- 
counts were properly kept, and that 
the books necessary to check those ac- 
counts were properly entered up. He 
thought there ought to be some means 
taken by which an officer of some expe- 
rience and judgment could, from time to 
time, be sent on board vessels for the 
purpose of thoroughly overhauling the 
books. At all events, this state of things 
could not be allowed to continue, be- 
cause, although they had had the cur- 
tain lifted a little by the surreptitious 
publication of the Report, they were 
able to see under that curtain that there 
was a great deal in this Department of 
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the Admiralty of the most unsatisfae. 
tory character. When he reminded the 
Committee that these charges for vic. 
tualling had gone on increasing during 
the last 10 years, while other portions of 
the Vote had been kept down, he thought 
it wouid be seen that there was a graye 
reason for suspicion that the increased 
expenditure had arisen in a variety of 
ways from the irregularities and pecu- 
lations which were possible under the 
present system. He felt sure that the 
Board of Admiralty would take this 
matter into their careful consideration, 
and he had no doubt that they were now 
taking steps which would prevent the 
recurrence of such abuses. But he 
would remark that, had it not been for 
a mere accident, the House of Commons 
would have known nothing of the cir- 
cumstances he had described—a fact 
which made one afraid that, perhaps, in 
other Departments, with regard to which 
they were quite in the dark, there might 
be mismanagement, leading to the mis- 
application of public money. Therefore, 
he was of opinion that while it was 
quite right that such matters should be 
brought before the Admiralty—first of 
all in the shape of a confidential Re- 
port—it was, at the same time, also right 
to insist that a subsequent Report, con- 
taining full particulars, should be laid 
on the Table of the House, so that Par- 


liament might be kept thoroughly ad- 


vised as to what was occurring in the 
Department, and of the steps the Admi- 
ralty were taking to prevent the recur- 
rence of abuses, and to secure economy. 
He would ask his hon. Friend in what 
way the abuses in question came to the 
knowledge of the Admiralty in the first 
instance, and what were the sentences 
awarded by the court martial ? 

Mr. PULESTON said, he believed 
that all they heard of the grievances 
of the different classes of men in the 
Dockyards largely arose from the piece- 
meal attempts at reform which were 
constantly made in matters relating to 
these Dockyards. It was assumed that 
wherever a grievance was claimed to be 
redressed it always meant an outlay of 
money. However true that might be 
sometimes, it was not always the case. 
The complaints of the Dockyard ship- 
wrights and other artificers related to 
the great difference which existed be- 
tween their pay, and the number 0 
hours which they had to work, as com- 
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pared with the pay and hours of work of 
others, whether on the Establishment or 
not, doing similar work, and, ‘perhaps, 
giving less time. Their desire was that 
they should be placed more on an 
equality. The hired men, after a ser- 
yice of 20 years, received a bonus of £20; 
whereas the men on the Establishment 
received as much as £30 a-year, which 
was equivalent to a bonus of £500. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had once said that anyone 
who could show a decrease in the pen- 
sion list hereafter would do a great ser- 
vice to the State, by removing what he 
termed this dead weight. That was 
quite true ; but these pensions must not 
be regarded as altogether dead weight, 
because, while the men appeared as pen- 
sioners on the roll, it must be remem- 
bered that they were paid less wages 
than they would have received in private 
yards, because they were entitled to pen- 
sions. With regard to the naval en- 
gineers, he pointed out that in 1876 a 
Committee, presided over by the present 
First Sea Lord, sat to consider their case, 
and made certain recommendations. Now 
all that the engineers had asked from that 
time to the present was that the recom- 
mendations of that Committee should 
be carried out. That was the general 
position occupied by the naval engineers, 
and he could not see that in making 
that demand they were asking too much, 
especially now, in view of the greatly- 
increased and increasing importance of 
their duties. The Committee referred to 
consisted of men who thoroughly under- 
stood their work; and he recollected that 
the late Mr. Ward Hunt expressed regret 
that he could not give more than an in- 
stalment of what they recommended, al- 
though, as he said, the rest would come 
in the course of time. An improvement 
had been effected in the position of 
the engine-rcom artificers; but it had 
been done in that jerking way of which 
he complained—that was to say, that in 
endeavouring to produce contentment 
in one quarter they had given rise to 
discontent in another, by the way the 
alterations had been effected ; and now 
the cause—and the just cause—of discon- 
tent was greater than ever, by reason 
of the terms of the recent Circular. The 
subject of this class, and of that of 
naval engineers, had been referred to 
over and over again; it had been spoken 
about and written about; and letters 
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had been addressed to the Admiralty on 
the subject, so that he ventured to say 
there remained nothing new which he 
could bring forward with regard to it. 
These questions, although difficult in 
themselves, were easy of solution, if 
taken into consideration as a whole and 
thoroughly threshed out; and he believed 
that if the Lords of the Admiralty and 
his hon. Friend opposite would carry 
out that practical and feasible sugges- 
tion, they would hear less and less on the 
floor of that House of those grievances 
which were constantly being dinned into 
their ears. They had the benefit of an 
easy approach to the Civil Lord and 
Secretary to the Admiralty; but still 
the First Lord sometimes wielded the 
authority, and when he occupied a seat 
in the House of Commons they had 
been in the habit of approaching him. 
They had not now that privilege, and 
they were obliged to say in Committee 
that which they would not need to say 
had they the privilege of approaching the 
First Lord, which they considered they 
ought to have. When grievances were 
brought forward by those who repre- 
sented the Dockyard interest, people 
were too apt to say that they did so 
because they were the Representatives of 
Dockyard men. As a matter of fact, he 
(Mr. Puleston) had hardly ever brought 
before the Admiralty that which he had 
not thoroughly digested himself; and 
he had often received their approval 
and concurrence when he introduced a 
grievance, though they might have 
said that it was difficult, for various 
reasons, for them to meet the grievance 
brought before them. The question of 
engine-room artificers particularly was 
a grievance. There had been some 
change made now to increase the time 
a seaman might serve ; but that did not 
affect those already enlisted. In the 
case of engine-room artificers the Ad- 
miralty said—‘‘ We will improve their 
position in our own way,” and the en- 
gine-room artificers argued—‘‘ You are 
improving us backward.” Those men 
were required to work in a heated at- 
mosphere, and 20 years’ service for 
them was a very much longer service, 
comparatively speaking, than 25 or 30 
years in any other branch of the Navy. 
He, therefore, thought that if some hon. 
Members wanted to bring forward such 
matters as that, it was quite right they 
should do so, and haye the credit of 
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doing so from an entirely right motive. 
When he spoke upon a former occasion, 
he referred to a Report made by the 
Committee of which his hon. Friend the 
Civil Lord (Sir Thomas Brassey) was 
Chairman. That Committee made in- 
quiries as to the constructors; and he 
(Mr. Puleston) would like to know whe- 
ther it was intended to lay on the 
Table a Report as to the Constructor’s 
Department of the Navy? He also 
hoped some information would be given 
to the Committee as to the pensions 
of seamen’s widows. He desired also 
to bring under the notice of the Com- 
mittee the position of the warrant offi- 
cers and naval schoolmasters. What 
the warrant officers really wanted was 
a step in rank on retirement, and to 
be put in the same position as those 
in a relative position in the Army. It 
was certainly not asking too much that 
warrant officers should be put on the 
same footing as corresponding men in 
the Army. The case of the naval school- 
masters was a very small one, yet a very 
important one. The position of the naval 
schoolmaster was not nearly so good as 
that of the marine schoolmaster; for 
instance, while the naval schoolmaster 
only got £91 a-year, the marine school- 
master received £120. There was also 
some difference between the two men 
with regard to pension. Why should 
there be that difference? Surely there 
were no more efficient men in the whole 
Service than the naval schoolmasters; 
and, therefore, why the difference he 
had referred to should exist he did not 
know. But as long as it did exist, as 
long as there was that great discre- 
pancy between class and class in the 
Dockyards, and between men like war- 
rant officers and others, and those in 
a relative position in the Army, be- 
tween the naval schoolmasters and ma- 
rine schoolmasters—just as long would 
they have the men complaining, and 
complaining, as he thought, justly, and 
requiring that their grievance should, 
at least, be considered. Once more he 
would say that he believed much good 
would be done for the interests of the 
men, as well as of economy, from the 
administrative point of view, by having 
a Committee to go exhaustively into the 
subjects to which he had referred. 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, he was glad 
that flogging had, once for all, been 
abolished in the Navy. He did not 
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think, as was contended in some quar. 
ters, that corporal punishment—degrad- 
ing punishment like flogging—was of g 
reforming character. He hardly thought 
it was fair for hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to compare flogging with the cat-o’-ning 
tails with flogging with the birch rod, 
Anyhow, the days of flogging had gone 
by, and some other means of punish- 
ment must be adopted. He could not 
help thinking that the acts of insubor. 
dination which had been referred to 
had in many cases been caused from 
want of experience, or want of tact and 
management on the part of officers, 
rather than from any fault of the sea- 
men. 

Mr. T. C. BRUCE said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Devonport 
(Mr. Puleston) that the position of the 
engineers and warrant officers required 
serious consideration. It was found, by 
a Commission which inquired into the 
subject, that the engineers were entitled 
to certain privileges. The Commission, 
however, was appointed nearly eight or 
ten years ago ; and certainly the position 
of engineers, not only in the Naval Ser- 
vice, but in the Mercantile Service, had 
not diminished in importance, but had 
rather increased in importance, since 
that time. Now, there was no reason 
to be surprised that under the circum- 
stances the engineers should feel them- 
selves, to a certain extent, aggrieved 
that the privileges which the Commis- 
sion considered ought to be accorded to 
them had never, so far, been granted 
by the Admiralty. They were granted 
in part by Mr. Ward Hunt; but then 
that part was only given in instalments. 
He (Mr. T. CO. Bruce) could not think 
his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) would ever have the en- 
gineers with him unless the privileges 
recommended by the Commission were 
fully conceded. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Devonport (Mr. Puleston) 
had made a kind of an apology for 
speaking on these subjects, because he 
was a Member for a Dockyard borough. 
Now, he (Mr. T. C. Bruce), as a Mem- 
ber for a Dockyard borough, thought 
he was perfectly entitled to speak of 
matters which came directly under the 
observation of his own constituents, and 
which so peculiarly affected his consti- 
tuency. He did not intend to speak of 
the different classes in the Dockyards, 
because if he had any observations to 
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make he presumed they would be more 
in Order on the Dockyard Vote. Neither 
need he refer to the classes whom his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Puleston) had men- 
tioned. There was only one matter he 
wished to say a word about, and that 
was the position of the warrant officers. 
What these men asked would not cause 
any great expenditure, and he could not 
help expressing his opinion that every- 
thing ought to be done to maintain a 
contented spirit amongst the warrant 
officers, for in the Navy there were no 
more valuable officers than those men. 
If we had, as we should have, in case 
of war, to make a sudden increase in 
the number of men, the maintenance of 
discipline in all minor matters would 
really depend upon the warrant officers, 
and the petty officers under them; and 
he could not help thinking that it would 
be an unwise economy, if economy there 
would be in it, to do anything which 
would render that service less acceptable 
to the men, and which would render the 
warrant officers less contented than they 
deserved to be. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, before the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) replied to the various questions 
which had been put, he (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) wished to say a few words on the 
Vote itself, and upon the discussion 
which had taken place on a subject of 
the greatest importance for the disci- 
pline and well-being of the Navy—he 
referred to the remarks which fell from 
his right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
John Hay), and to the observations of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price). There was no 
more grave question for the Committee 
or the country at large—and certainly 
for the Admiralty—to consider than the 
maintenance of discipline, and the mode 
by which discipline should be main- 
tained in the British Navy. The Re- 
turns which had been presented were 
certainly Returns of a very grave cha- 
tacter. If hon. Gentlemen would look 
through the list they would see that, in 
the great majority of cases of those who 
had been sent into penal servitude, the 
character beforehand had been “ good,” 
“very good,” ‘‘fair,” ‘‘very good,” 
“good””—in other words, that the gene- 
tal character of the men who had been, 
for breaches of discipline, sentenced to 
Various terms of penal servitude, ave- 
raging from five to ten years, had been 
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‘“‘good”’—that was to say, there had 
been no marks against them. Their 
conduct had been good on board ship ; 
indeed, had been such as would entitle 
them to be considered good members of 
society. There was another very sad 
circumstance connected with the Return, 
and that was that in almost every case— 
no; he noticed there were cases in which 
men of 25 years, and 37 years, and 31 
years, had been sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude—but, in the majority of cases, 
the men who had been so sentenced had 
only just emerged from boyhood—were, 
in fact, 20 and 22 years of age, and, in 
some cases, only 17 and 18 years of age. 
He thought it was a most unfortunate 
circumstance that, in order to maintain 
discipline in the British Navy, for acts 
which certainly would not involve 
punishment for anything more than a 
few days’ detention under any other 
case, and in any other employment, it 
had been necessary to inflict penal 
servitude upon the men, and to attach 
to them for life the character of felons. 
That was a very grave fact indeed. He 
was one of those who could not under- 
take the responsibility of abolishing 
corporal punishment, and he could not 
do that because he felt that it was neces- 
sary there should be some powerful de- 
terrent against the crime of insubordi- 
nation. Everybody knew that corporal 
punishment wasinflicted with the greatest 
possible care on board ship; the average 
of cases, he believed, was less than one 
a-year. [Sir Joun Hay: Two in the last 
year.] But the result undoubtedly was 
to deter men from the commission of 
those naval crimes—Service crimes— 
which would not be called crimes in the 
ordinary acceptation ofthe term. Now, 
they were told that they were compelled 
to class the men who were guilty of 
offences against discipline, and of no 
other crimes, with criminals—to compel 
them to herd with criminals in the case 
of imprisonment with hard labour, for 
unless they were sent to Lewes Gaol 
they must herd with prisoners, and 
they must associate with them in a 
common gaol. He believed he was right 
in saying that, and in asserting that if 
the Bill which was presented to Parlia- 
ment had become law, and powers were 
obtained to send the men to ordinary 
gaols, their condition would be still 
worse, for they would be consigned to 
gaols where there were no powers of 
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separation, no power of distinguishing 
one description of criminals from an- 
other. He only referred to this to 
impress upon the present Board of 
Admiralty the great responsibility they 
incurred if they did not find some mode 
of inflicting summary punishment for 
offences against discipline. He was as 
conscious as any naval officer, or as 
any person who had anything to do with 
the sea could be, that discipline and obe- 
dience to orders, and good conduct on 
board ship, were of the very first neces- 
sity. But he did hope and trust that if, 
as the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Falmouth (Mr. D. Jenkins) said, it was 
quite unnecessary to inflict corporal 
punishment for offences of this kind, 
those in authority would find some 
method of deterring men from the com- 
inission of crimes against discipline and 
good order in the Naval Service without 
making the men criminals, without at- 
taching to them for life the brand of 
criminals, and without completely ruin- 
ing their prospects as British sailors 
and British subjects. He concurred with 
the observations which fell from his hon. 
Friend opposite who spoke as to the 
desirability of aiming at a higher stan- 
dard ofmen. That, no doubt, had been 
the object of succeeding Boards of Ad- 
miralty, for the system by which boys 
were now trained was a system which 
was, in the best sense of the word, 
paternal, and produced the best possible 
effects. He believed those who had 
studied the present condition and the 
past condition of the British Navy 
would fully admit that there had been, 
and there was now, a growing improve- 
ment in the character of the men; but, 
if that was the case, it would be a 
monstrous thing that a boy who, over- 
come by temptation, lost his temper, 
should, in order to be properly punished 
for an offence he might have committed, 
be made a criminal for life. Reference 
had been made to the case of the Cam- 
bridge court martial, and he was in- 
clined to second and support the sugges- 
tion which had been made in the course 
of the debate. He thought that if any- 
thing had gone wrong in the Service 
after the Admiralty had fully and fairly 
considered the confidential information 
which they had received, and after 
they had dealt with the matter upon 
their own responsibility, it was well 
that information should be given to 
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the House of Commons, and to the 
country. He had no doubt his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman) 
would fully admit that that was the 
principle which would strengthen the 
hands of the Department and his Col- 
leagues in dealing with a question such 
as that arising in the case of the Cam. 
bridge, and would have a very useful 
effect throughout the Service generally, 
He (Mr. W. H. Smith) did not think 
it was at all desirable at any time to en- 
deavour to hush up, or hide, any serious 
troubles that might arise. It was a 
great misfortune that irregularities 
should occur; but it was impossible, 
taking human nature as a whole, that 
here and there trust should not be be- 
trayed, and that some screw would not 
be found to be loose in the system under 
which business was conducted. It was, 
however, always better that a clean 
breast should be made by the parties 
concerned, because they all knew it was 
absolutely impossible for any Depart- 
ment of Government, or any set of men, 
to devise a system of management which 
would at all times be proof against 
failure, or against the dishonesty of per- 
sons who had to carry it out. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) would be the last to find 
fault with the Department who found it 
possessed dishonest servants. He knew 
that irregularities and misconduct would 
occur; but when they did it was well to 
see as much as they could of the cases 
which had led to unfortunate results, so 
that they might do their best to rectify 
them in future. He thought the House 
of Commons would always be inclined 
to strengthen the hands of a Depart- 
ment of Government which sought to 
give full information. There were one 
or two points in this Vote on which he 
would like to have information. In the 
first place, he wished to know whether 
the blue-jackets and marines under this 
Vote were now up to the strength which 
had been voted? It was most necessary 
that the Committee should be assured, 
at least, that the reduced numbers were 
fully maintained. He wished also to 
know whether there was a sufficient re- 
serve of stokers and engine-room arti- 
ficers in the event of its becoming ne 
cessary to commission one or two ships 
in a hurry, as was sometimes the case? 
He knew that at one time there was 4 
deficiency in the supply of stokers, and 
he was inclined to lay some stress 
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the matter, because everyone knew that 
trained and experinced stokers were as 
necessary for the economy and successful 
navigation of our ships of war as our 
blue-jackets ; perhaps they were, on the 
whole, rather more necessary than blue- 
jackets. He would like also to know 
whether the present Board of Admiralty 
were satisfied with the conditions under 
which they obtained officers for the 
Marines? The question had been fre- 
quently discussed, and he confessed that 
he had great doubt as to whether the 
system which he left in existence was a 
satisfactory one. Without saying any- 
thing in the slightest degree offensive 
to the officers who joined the Marine 
Service, it might be said that the Ma- 
rines obtained the leavings of the Army 
toa very considerable extent, and that 
that had an injurious effect upon the 
self-respect and the self-esteem of the 
officers of the Corps. If some means 
could be found of separate examination, 
separate competition, and separate nomi- 
nation, so that gentlemen could enter 
the Corps without having first of all 
striven to enter the Army and failed, 
there would be a greater sense of self- 
respect and independence, and there 
would be all the advantages which be- 
longed to the condition of a great Ser- 
vicewhich had rendered most valuable as- 
sistance to the country in the past. The 
Marine Service was a Service which 
ought to be considered of higher import- 
ance to the Navy than as a Service to 
theArmy. It had been frequently looked 
to as a reserve to fight our battles when 
difficulties had occurred, and when the 
Army had not been strong enough to do 
its proper work. The first duty of a 
Marine was to be on board ship, and be 
efficient there; and therefore he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) was anxious to know 
whether'the Regulations laid down with 
regard to prizes for shooting ; whether 
the gunnery pay suggested some time 
ago had been earned and issued ; whe- 
ther, in point of fact, the present Board 
of Admiralty were seeking to make the 
Marine rank and file thoroughly efficient 
as artillerymen on board ship, and as a 
constituent part of the British Navy? 
Parliament had discussed at different 
times the treatment which the Marines 
received in connection with the Egyptian 
Expedition, and-he would not now refer 
to that further, for it was past and gone; 
but anything that could be done to 
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maintain the Marine Force in complete 
and thorough efficiency ought to be 
done. The Marines were a valuable 
addition to the strength of the British 
Navy; and if we were compelled sud- 
denly to commission a number of ships, 
the Marines ought to be, and would be, 
of the highest value and of the highest 
importance to the country, and he should 
regard any decrease in the efficiency of 
that body as a great misfortune to the 
country. There was another point to 
which he desired to draw the attention 
of his hon. Friend—namely, the credit 
sub-head was larger by £19,000 than it 
was last year. He did not wish to sug- 
gest the reason of this; but it looked as 
if the expenditure had been estimated 
at the least, and the receipts at the 
highest, possible amount, which was 
sometimes the case. Perhaps his hon. 
Friend would give him some informa- 
tion on that point. But the subject on 
which he was most anxious to obtain 
information was as to whether the sea- 
men and Marines were now up to their 
strength, and whether there was a suffi- 
cient supply of stores to meet any demand 
which might arise ? 

Mr. GORST said, he entirely sup- 
ported what had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith) with refer- 
ence to the Oorps of Royal Marines. 
It was always valuable to hear the opi- 
nion expressed on subjects of this kind 
by Gentlemen who had filled the Office 
of First Lord, because, while they were 
in Office they were so much under the 
influence of the permanent officials at 
the Admiralty that they were unable to 
express their genuine opinions in the 
House; when, however, they sat upon 
the Opposition Bench, they were, so to 
speak, unmuzzled, and able to state the 
views which they entertained. There- 
fore it was with pleasure that he heard 
the opinions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the.Oorps of Royal 
Marines, for he was sure that those opi- 
nions were the result of the experience 
he had gained when he was First Lord, 
and which, as First Lord, he would 
hardly have ventured to express to that 
Committee. He believed nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory and more mis- 
taken than the present position of the 
Royal Marines; that Corps was ad- 
mittedly one of the finest in the Ser- 
vice; everyone praised them, the public 
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Press lavished upon them every de- 
scription of laudation, and yet they 
were never treated as they should be 
in actual fact. They had the disad- 
vantages of both Services and the ad- 
vantages of neither. He could not help 
recollecting how they were treated in 
the Egyptian Campaign, when a large 
Force of Royal Marines were employed, 
and when the services which that Force 
rendered became even the subject of 
Royal eulogy ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
the large Force of Royal Marines on 
shore in Egypt was not allowed to have 
a General of its own, but was officered 
by a General of the Army. The officers 
who commanded the Force were not even 
able to discipline their own men ; and, in 
many cases, superior officers had to be 
landed to go through the defaulters’ list 
and inflict the necessary punishments on 
the men. So remarkable was the treat- 
ment of this Corps that in the first 
account which came to this country of 
the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir they were 
not even mentioned; those who read 
the telegrams did not think that the 
Corps had taken any part in the engage- 
ment ; and it was only when the list of 
the killed and wounded arrived that the 
engagement of that Force was known to 
the country. It was of no use for the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to express his opinion with re- 
ference to the Royal Marines, because he 
was under the influence of the Board of 
Admiralty; but through him he asked 
the First Lord to take the position of 
this Corps into the most serious consi- 
deration, because if they were to be 
maintained as a valuable Force they 
must cease to be officered by the leavings 
of the Army. He believed it was the 
custom to send round people to the 
young gentlemen at their military exa- 
minations to tell them they could join 
the Royal Marines if they failed to pass. 
Such a practice as that was quite enough 
to undermine the reputation the Corps 
at present enjoyed, and to lower it in 
the estimation of the public, although it 
ought to be regarded as one of the crack 
Corps in the service of the country. He 
did not know what course the Admiralty 
might think of taking; but he knew it 
was becoming the opinion of a great 
many of the most experienced officers in 
the Royal Marines that it would be far 
better, if the Admiralty would not do 
them justice, to become amalgamated 
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with, and form part of, the Regular 
Army of the country. He know that 
his hon. and gallant Friend behind him 
was strongly opposed to that idea; but 
it was one which was as strongly en. 
grafted in the minds of officers of 
Marines, in consequence of the injustice 
done them by the Admiralty, They 
thought that if they were made part of 
the Army destined for service, in caso 
of need, on board ship, they would get 
the benefits of the Service; their pen. 
sions being regulated on the Army scale 
and having an addition to their emoly- 
ments when they were ordered on ger. 
vice at sea. He offered this to the Com. 
mittee as the idea which was working its 
way among the officers of Marines, to 
show the necessity of making the 10- 
wards of this Corps commensurate with 
the work they had to do and the praises 
they received. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that 
he would go a step further than the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst), and 
say that the Admiralty should make 
themselves certain of this—that the 
widest and deepest feeling of dissatis- 
faction existed in the Marine Corps as 
to the way in which they had been 
treated. He thought that, seeing they 
were praised by the Admiralty and by 
every newspaper correspondent for their 
gallant deeds, some more substantial 
recognition than had been afforded to 
them, up to the present time, should be 
given of their position in the Service. He 
would not trouble the Committee at any 
length on this subject, but would simply 
impress upon the Civil Lord, and upon 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, that, 
until there was some more direct means 
of communication with the Board of 
Admiralty than now existed, the dissatis- 
faction in the Marine Force would in- 
crease, and end in destroying, as the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
had said, the very existence of the Force, 
whose praises they had heard so loudly 
sounded. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the Committee would remember 
that in the early part of the Session 
they had had a considerable discussion 
on this matter, upon the Motion brought 
forward by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Stockport (Mr. Hop- 
wood), and on that occasion he had done 
his best to explain what it was that had 
been done for the Royal Marines, and 
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ghat the Admiralty were prepared to 
do for them in the future. Some of the 

ints which were most complained of 
had been, he believed, fully met. In 
the first place, they had given that 
amount of brevet-promotion among the 
officers which was called for, in order 
to put them on an equality with their 
brethren, in the scientific corps in the 
Army. In the second place, as to the 
oint of discipline of which the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham com- 
plained — namely, that the officer in 
charge of a detachment of the Force 
could not administer discipline without 
the assistance of superior naval officers 
coming to supersede him, and placing 
him thereby in an invidious position in 
the eyes of his comrades of the Line, 
that was effectively met in the Naval 
Discipline Bill which the Government 
had been reluctantly compelled to with- 
draw, owing to the opposition of the 
right hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
John Hay). The fault, therefore, did 
not lie with the Admiralty. He would 
mention this fact also—that a Com- 
mittee had been sitting for some time 
at the War Office, of which Sir Francis 
Festing was a Member, who would be 
regarded by all as a competent represen- 
tative of the Force, for the purpose of 
considering such arrangements as should 
seem proper for a larger employment of 
Marine officers on the Staff of the Army, 
and in connection with the Auxiliary 
Forces. Now, he thought there was 
enough in these two facts to prove that the 
Admiralty were not slow to remedy any 
grievance complained of, and that they 
were anxious to do justice to a distin- 
guished Corps, in whose praises he need 
hardly say he entirely concurred. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
alluded to the manner in which officers 
were admitted to commissions and were 
entered for the Royal Marines. Of course, 
there would be a great deal to be said 
in favour of a change in this respect, if 
it were proved in any sense that the 
young officers whom they obtained were, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) had said — of 
course, without meaning offence—the 
leavings of the Army. But he had in 
his hand a few facts with regard to the 
recent appointments of officers to the 
Marines. Ho found that in 1881, at the 
July examination, when only three com- 
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missions were given, they were taken up 
by candidates who had been successful 
for Sandhurst—Nos. 48, 89, and 94, out 
of 105 Army appointments, so that they 
stood well with reference to the Army in 
this matter. In July, 1882, there were 
73 appointments to Sandhurst, and 12 
commissions in the Marines; three of 
which were taken by Nos. 1, 9, and 73 
of the successful candidates for Sand- 
hurst, and the other nine were given to 
unsuccessful candidates for Sandhurst, 
the gentleman who stood lowest being 
No. 94; there were 530 competitors. In 
December, 1882, there were 75 appoint- 
ments to Sandhurst, and Nos. 6, 8, and 
53 of the successful candidates applied 
for commissions in the Royal Marines. 
He thought these facts would show that 
the Admiralty did not obtain for Marine 
commissions the refuse of Sandhurst as 
had been suggested. As to the Vote 
more immediately before them, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had asked him a question as 
to one or two items. The reason of the 
increase in Sub-head I., for seamen’s 
clothing, soap, and tobacco, was that no 
surplus stock was available, and pro- 
vision had also to be made for boys’ 
clothing and the cost of making it 
up, which was formerly charged direct 
against the boys’ pay. A corresponding 
increase was made in the credit sub- 
head. With regard to the clothing of 
the Royal Marines, in which item there 
was an increase of £7,473, that was due 
to the introduction of the new Army 
valise equipment for the Corps, and to 
the large number of blue helmets re- 
quired. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) had asked why the credit sub- 
head had considerably increased? This 
item was, of course, very much a matter 
of estimate, depending upon the expe- 
rience of the past year. Under Sub- 
head A there was less required for pro- 
visions, mainly on the ground that the 
extra stocks purchased for the Egyptian 
Expedition were not all consumed; and 
there was an anticipated increase in the 
charges against the wages of seamen. 
Now, with regard to the very important 
question of the irregularities or frauds, 
as they deserved to be named, on board 
the Cambridge, he was not surprised 
that the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had brought that matter before 
the Committee; but he altogether took 
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exception to some of the phrases which 
the hon. Member used, and he wished at 
once to set himself and the Committee 
right on the subject. He had declined 
to lay a certain document on the Table 
of the House, because it was confiden- 
tial, whereupon the hon. Member for 
Burnley said he was hoodwinking the 
House; and his right hon. Friend oppo- 
site (Mr. W. H. Smith), if he did not ac- 
tually charge him, in so many words, 
had at least intimated, in a significant 
way, that he was attempting to hush 
up the matter. No doubt, that was not 
the right hon. Member’s intention; but 
his words implied that there was a dis- 
position on the part of the Admiralty to 
smuggle away from the cognizance of 
Parliament transactions of this kind. 
Now, the Paper which the hon. Member 
for Burnley asked him to lay on the 
Table of the House was a Report made 
by an officer of the Admiralty, and a 
gentleman who acted in a legal capa- 
city, under the authority of the Admi- 
ralty, who were asked to inquire into 
the matter after the trial had taken 
place. The first thing which happened 
was the publication of the trial, and 
there was no concealment of the facts, 
because full reports appeared in the pub- 
lic newspapers. At the trial which took 
place, the steward was sentenced to a 
certain term of imprisonment, the assist- 
ant steward being acquitted on the 
ground of his being under the instruc- 
tions of his superior, while the pay- 
master was severely reprimanded and 
dismissed his ship, because he had not 
taken proper pains to discover the irre- 
gularities that were being committed. 
The two gentlemen he had referred to 
furnished their Report ; and that Report, 
he regretted to say, had appeared, to its 
full extent in a newspaper. How that 
newspaper obtained possession of a 
document of a confidential character he 
could not say, and of this he would 
leave others to judge. The only objec- 
tion the Admiralty had to producing a 
document of that sort was, in the first 
place, that the gentlemen who drew it 
might have been much more reticent had 
they known that their Report was to be 
made public; and, in the second place, 
it was very undesirable that it should 
have been made public until the Admi- 
ralty had come to a conclusion upon it. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. Friend 
had attributed to him a charge which 
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he had no intention of making. He 
had said that the fact of the non-pro- 
duction of the Report would be to hood. 
wink the House of Commons, 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was quite sure his hon. Friend 
did not mean to be personally offensiyg . 
but he must not suppose there was any 
desire to keep the Report from the 
House for any longer period than was 
necessary for the Admiralty to take 
action upon it. Having received a Re. 
port of the complicated circumstances 
of the case, the first thing the Adni- 
ralty had done was to request the 
Accountant General of the Navy to go 
down to the several ports, and inform 
them of what changes of system, either 
as to audit or book-keeping, he would 
recommend. The Report of the Ac. 
countant General had only been received 
within the last three days; it was of a 
voluminous and important character, 
and was now under consideration. But 
he was quite agreed that the present 
state of things was one which called for 
some effectual measures to prevent the 
recurrence of the irregularities that were 
possible under the existing system. He 
thought that a stricter and better check 
should be kept on men coming into, and 
leaving the ships, in order that it might 
be known at once who were on leave, 
and who were not. His hon. Friend 
was not quite right in saying that men 
were paid for provisions when they were 
absent; the men, in the strict sense of-the 
term, were not paid, because the saving 
went to the mess to which they belonged, 
and not to them personally, until the 
accounts of the mess were settled, as 
they were periodically, when there might 
be something over for them. In the 
next place, there was no alteration in the 
number of rations issued, on account of 
the men who were not absent for more 
than 48 hours—that was to say, if a man 
went away on Saturday, and returned 
on Monday, his absence was not sup- 
posed to make such a material difference 
in the arrangements of the mess as to 
justify the stoppage of rations on his 
account. He wished, in justice to the 
Department, to state that in this parti- 
cular case the officers employed at the 
Admiralty in auditing the accounts were 
not remiss, inasmuch as the accounts of 
the Cambridge did not come under audit 
at the Office before the inquiry was 
made, and the facts of the case had 
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come out. He agreed that there should 
be a system of inspection established, 
and that this would probably be the most 
efficient check upon these irregulari- 
ties. He believed that Banking Com- 
anies which had branches throughout 
the country managed their affairs by 
sending down inspectors who dropped 
in at irregular times at the branches, 
and examined the accounts, and that 
this system was found to be efficient in 
preventing the occurrence of malprac- 
tices. He had said enough to show 
hon. Members that this matter was not 
escaping the careful attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and he need 
hardly say that they were fully aware 
of its importance. He now came to the 
question raised by the right hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Sir John Hay), 
and partly touched on by other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, as to the state of 
crime and punishment in the Navy. He 
was glad to hear the hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
say that the Navy was a contented 
Service, as well as an efficient one; and 
he thought there were many facts from 
which they might conclude that the class 
of men who were now being brought 
into the Navy was, at all events, not in- 
ferior to those who preceded them. He 
was very much struck the other day by 
a page or two of the Report on the Edu- 
cation of the Navy. Now, any improve- 
ment in the education of the Navy 
might be due to the general advance of 
education throughout the country, and 
it was none the less satisfactory on that 
account; but he believed it showed that 
they were really getting a better class 
ofmen. Of petty officers, in 1866, 75°6 
per cent could read well, and 4°3 per 
cent not at all; in 1880, 87 per cent 
could read well, and 0°9 not at all. In 
1866, 62°5 per cent could write well, and 
61 per cent not at all; in 1880, 78°8 
percent could write well, and only 0°5 
per cent not at all. Of seamen in 1866, 
61'8 per cent could read well; in 1880, 
741 per cent; in 1866, 9°2 could not 
write at all; and in 1880, only 2°9 per 
cent. In 1866, 50 per cent could write 
well; in 1830, 65°5; in 1866, 11-5 per 
cent could not write at all; and in 1880, 
only 3-4 per cent. In reference to the 
boys also, there had been great improve- 
ments in the same direction. In 1866, 
725 could read well, and 61°8 could 
Write well, as against 76°2 per cent, and 
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75°1 per cent in 1880. He thought that 
was enough to show that there was a 
great improvement in the education of 
the men, a fact which was, after all, one 
of the greatest tests of the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Navy. But 
allusion had been made to the Return 
regarding crime and punishment in the 
Navy ; and the first observation he had 
to make as to that was (that, although 
they had every reason to believe that 
unfortunately there was an increase in 
the offence of striking a superior officer, 
and other offences against discipline, 
yet the Return did not give an accurate 
test of the increase of that offence, be- 
cause it was a Return only of the 
offences tried by courts martial. The 
courts martial had apparently increased, 
and the summary punishments had di- 
minished, and they did not know what 
the offences were which were treated by 
summary punishment. It would be a 
very large and intricate matter to get 
that out; but, until they knew the re- 
sult both of courts martial and summary 
punishments, he could not give an abso- 
lutely certain opinion on the subject ; 
but, undoubtedly, it was the case that, 
so far as the courts martial were con- 
cerned, these offences had increased, 
especially within the last two years. 
The right hon. aud gallant Admiral 
opposite (Sir John Hay) said the in- 
crease was entirely due to the cessa- 
tion of corporal punishment; but he 
(Mr. Campbell - Bannerman) was not 
quite sure that the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had made out a com- 
plete case. Corporal punishment for 
these offences might be said to have 
been last administered in any number of 
cases in 1878, when there were seven 
cases. 

Sm JOHN HAY: There was a fear 
of it—there was a threat as to the power 
of its application. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man seemed to think that, though the 
cases were not numerous, there was a 
fear of the punishment which had its 
effect upon the men. Well, under the 
influence of that fear, what was the 
course taken ? He would state the num- 
ber of cases which had occurred be- 
tween 1870 and 1880, when the last case 
of corporal punishment occurred. The 
numbers between these years, while sea- 
men were still under the influence of that 
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fear which the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman referred to, were 28, 31, 37, 
40, 38, 51, 48, 57, 75, 55, and 66; so 
that the number of cases had increased 
from 28 to 66 under the operation of 
that corporal punishment and the fear of 
it, which the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite believed to be a cure. 

Captain PRICE: The practice was 
dying out, consequently the fear became 
much less. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that not only, then, would hon. 
and gallant Gentlemen like to have the 
power of flogging, but they would like 
to see much more flogging than there 
used to be. He simply quoted these 
figures to show how difficult it was to 
say that it was in consequence of the 
abolition of corporal punishment that 
this crime had increased. In 1880 the 
number was 66, in 1881 96, and in 1882 
83. It was true that these were very large 
figures; but it had shown a tendency to 
increase, and had reached a formidable 
level, under the state of things to which 
hon. and gallant Gentlemen would have 
the Government to revert to. But upon 
this question of corporal punishment he 
did not think there was much to be said 
to any good purpose. 
seriously contended that they should go 
back to it. He spoke pretty freely on 
this matter, as he had supported it so 
long as he found that the Government, 
who were responsible for the discipline 
of the Army and Navy, said it was abso- 
lutely necessary; and it was only when it 
was given up in the Army, in regard to 
those offences for which it was most 
suited, that he came to the conclusion 
that it was undesirable to continue the 
obvious discredit and stigma on the 
Navy—as it would have been if it were 
retained in this Service after being abo- 
lished in the Army. There was no doubt 
whatever of the deterrent influence of 
this punishment; but, at the same time, 
he would ask the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Sir John Hay) whether, 
after it had been abolished in the Army, 
and did not exist in any foreign Service, 
it was right that the discredit and stigma 
of its continuance should be put upon the 
British Navy? No; and he, therefore, 
hardly thought this was a serious dis- 
cussion. He could quite understand the 
feelings of naval officers who had seen, 
as they imagined, the good effect of this 
punishment ; and, no doubt, in the sense 
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of its being a deterrent of crime, its jm. 
mediate good effect in the maintenance 
of discipline. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had devoted a considerable 
part of his speech to a description of the 
enormities of the Bill which had been 
brought into the House, but which had 
since been withdrawn. The right hon, 
and gallant Gentleman described that 
measure, which was a measure to amend 
the Naval Discipline Act, as one of 
singular stringency; in fact, he had 
called it ‘‘a hanging Bill.” Since the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
introduced the subject, he (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) would tell him some- 
thing about it. As a matter of fact, 
there was only one clause which con- 
tained the powers to which the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman tvok excep- 
tion. That clause conferred upon the 
officers of the Navy the same power of 
maintaining discipline in this Service 
which, two years ago, the House of Com- 
mons conferred upon the officers of the 
Army, with this difference—that it was 
considerably modified on the side of le- 
niency. In the Army the summary court 
could be called together, and had the 
power of death under similar conditions 
to those proposed for the Navy, only the 
court did not require to be unanimous; 
but in regard to the Navy it was re- 
quired that the court should be unani- 
mous. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman spoke of having a court 
martial brought together, consisting of 
18 officers from various ships. What 
would they do in the case of a small 
vessel hundreds of miles away from any 
other ship? Where were they to get 
their 138 officers to form a court martial, 
if there were some serious attempt at 
mutiny, some serious outbreak and 
breach of discipline—what would they 
do if the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s suggestion were adopted? It 
was clear they should have some sort 
of substitute for the power of flogging, 
and the substitute which was considered 
preferable was that which had been 
adopted in the case of the Army. It 
was only right and proper that the sys- 
tem adopted in the Army should be ex- 
tended to the Navy. What he wanted 
specially to point out was that, unfortu- 
nately, the right hon. and gallant Ger- 
tleman having taken such a strong view 
as to that one clause, the Government 
were effectually stopped from proceeding 
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with the Bill, which contained, altoge- 
ther, 22 clauses, many of which went 
altogether in another direction, and miti- 
gated instead of strengthening the pro- 
visions of the existing law. For in- 
stance, it conferred the benefit he had 
already alluded to upon the Marines; it 
enabled courts martial in many instances 
to give an intermediate sentence instead 
of inflicting the extreme sentence; and 
it largely extended the power of officers 
to try offences summarily, in order to 
save courts martial. But the measure 
containing all these things had been 
sent to the limbo of dropped Bills, be- 
cause the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man and his Friends objected to one 
clause. 

Si JOHN HAY: It was the prin- 
cipal clause in the Bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he doubted if it was the principal 
clause in the Bill. The subject of that 
clause was a fit matter for discussion in 
Committee; but, at any rate, there was 
no use in discussing it now, as the Bill 
had gone for this year. As to the case 
of the man Price, he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) altogether disputed tho 
idea of the House of Commons being 
the proper place for going into the par- 
ticulars of individual courts martial. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
very properly said that he did not wish 
to go into the question of the wisdom 
or propriety of the court martial in this 
case. He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
was bound to say that the offence was a 
grave one, the culprit being by no means 
what they would call a boy—being, in 
fact, 18 years of age. The young fellow 
was asked to fall in for drill, and he 
deliberately laid down his rifle on the 
deck and knocked down his superior 
officer, and when his superior officer 
tried to rise he attempted to knock him 
down again. The offence was a heinous 
one ; therefore, it was necessary to inflict 
upon the offender a heavy penalty, pos- 
silly not so much by way of punish- 
ment—Heaven forbid that should be 
their object in giving severe sentences 
—as with the object of deterring others 
from doing anything of the same kind. 
The fact of the offender being under the 
influence of liquor was not brought out 
at the trial; there was no evidence of 
anything of the kind. He sympathized 
with what was said by the hon. Member 
for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) on the point, 
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and he wished the hon. Member was pre- 
sent at thismoment in order that hemight 
tell him that the Admiralty had issued 
a Circular of the kind which the hon. 
Member said they had proposed to issue 
—a Circular to the effect that after the 
date of that document, which was No- 
vember, 1881, no one was to receive a 
ration of rum until he was 20 years of 
age; but that would only apply to boys 
who joined after the issue of the Cir- 
cular. The right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that the gunner’s 
mate should have knocked Price down. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that probably 
the hon. Member would allow him to 
disabuse his mind on that point. What 
he had said was, that the officer was de- 
barred by his position from acting upon 
a natural impulse of retaliation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had understood the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman to say that 
officers in these cases should have some 
power of retaliation in order to prevent 
these outbursts against discipline. But 
to come to the different classes of men 
whose case had been brought before the 
Committee. First of all, they had the 
engineers and the engine-room artificers. 
As to the engineers, he was not able to 
give a promise that any change would 
be made in their condition. The rule as 
to engineers was that their full junior 
time was not to be counted until they 
had served a certain number of years 
in the higher ranks, and that worked 
hardly on those who had obtained their 
promotion at a later period. It was in- 
troduced with the view of promotion 
being given much earlier, and that re- 
mark applied to the other classes of 
officers who came under the same rule. 
The system was one he was not much 
enamoured of as it stood; but he was 
told it was a very desirable thing that 
there should be some scale of the kind, 
and he could only promise to keep his 
attention fixed on the matter, and if it 
was found to cause any serious injury 
to the men affected, he would be ready 
to see what could be done, but he was 
not prepared to make any proposition 
on the subject at present. As to the 
engine-room artificers, it was quite true 
that the Department had not received 
all the answers they had expected to the 
Circular they had issued. They had 
received a great many replies; and, un- 
doubtedly, the vast majority declined to 
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accept the new terms. There, again, 
he thought they must wait to see if the 
state of things complained of continued. 
They ought not to be asked hastily to 
alter what had been adopted after long 
deliberation. In matters of this kind, 
when pressure was put upon them to 
make changes, they were always met by 
the awkward fact that they could really 
get as many men as they required, and 
men as good as those now in the Ser- 
vice. It was natural, therefore, that 
there should be reluctance on the part 
of the Admiralty and the Treasury to 
grant any fresh boons to aclass of whom 
that might be said. He made these re- 
marks, not with the view of speaking 
hardly against these classes, but simply 
for the purpose of expressing his belief 
that there was no great prospect of any 
change being made in this matter for 
the present, at any rate. He was quite 
aware that a Committee had sat some 
time ago, and had made wide recom- 
mendations. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price) 
thought that the whole matter should 
be referred to a Committee—the hon. 
and gallant Member had said that he 
would hand over, not only these classes, 
but the whole question of the men of 
the Dockyards, to the consideration of 
a Committee. Well, what did that 
mean ? According to his (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s) view, it simply meant 
that the Admiralty should hand over 
its own proper functions and responsi- 
bility to a Committee. A Committee 
was not directly responsible to the 
country, to the taxpayers, and to this 
House, as was the Board of Admiralty ; 
and then it was very easy for a Commit- 
tee to recommend a very generous ex- 
tension of pay and pensions, because a 
Committee would not afterwards have 
to face the difficulty of obtaining the 
money with which to carry out such 
alterations. With regard to what had 
been said by the Dockyard Members, he 
did not wish to question their motives 
—in fact, it would not be proper for him 
to do so. The Dockyard Members called 
attention to the grievances of their con- 
stituents, as they had a perfect right to 
do, and he had no doubt they were per- 
fectly satisfied that there was ample 
foundation for the claims they made. 
What, however, might be said was that 
these hon. Gentlemen would be less 
likely to take into account the general 
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question of the public interest than the 
individual merits of the cases brought 
forward ; but the Admiralty were bound 
to look at the matter from both points 
of view. An hon. Member had asked 
when the Committee on the Construc. 
tors’ Department would publish their 
Report. Well, that Committee, which 
had been presided over by his hon. 
Friend near him, had made a very 
long inquiry, and had come to a eon. 
clusion, and had presented a most inte. 
resting and valuable Report. It had 
only just, within the last two or three 
days, come back from the Treasury, and 
it would be laid shortly on the Table of 
the House, so that hon. Members would 
have an opportunity of seeing what it 
contained. He (Mr. Campbell-Banner. 
man) thought he had now dealt with all 
the points that had been raised which 
required an answer. Many things had 
been said which he had not answered; 
but those he would look into. The gene- 
ral question as to petty officers and war- 
rant officers was being inquired into by 
the Admiralty at this moment, and if 
they found that the points which had 
been made in their favour were good, 
and could be maintained, of course they 
should be ready to meet them. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite 
(Captain Price) had made a statement, 
on a former occasion, which he (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) found afterwards 
was inconsistent with the experience of 
the Admiralty. He had said that there 
was a difficulty in getting men to take 
the position of chief petty officers in the 
Navy. [Captain Price: No, no.] Well, 
he understood from the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman that was not so; at any rate, 
it was not the fact that there was any 
difficulty in getting chief petty officers 
to accept that position. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, with re- 
gard to corporal punishment, he must 
say he did not think’ what had fallen 
from the Secretary to the Admiralty 
could be considered very satisfactory. 
It had been pointed out by his right 
hon. and gallant Friend behind him (Sir 
John Hay) that it became the duty of the 
Admiralty to establish some alternative 
punishment when corporal punishment 
was abolished. He (Mr. A. F. Egerton) 
ventured to say, without the least com- 
mitting himself to the idea that it was 
possible to go back to corporal punish- 
ment, that the result of its abolition had 
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been very far from satisfactory. Why, 
the Returns from which the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) quoted 
showed at once that the particular crime 
that was most dangerous to the discipline 
of the Service—namely, that of striking 
superior officers, had been materially on 
the increase since the deterrent punish- 
ment had been abolished. When he 
(Mr. A. F. Egerton) held the Office now 
held by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), he had been 
obliged to defend corporal punishment 
to the best of his ability for several rea- 
sons, and a very unpleasant duty he had 
found it. The ground upon which they 
had gone at that time was simply that 
it was almost impossible to devise a 
punishment that could take the place 
of flogging. They had never been able 
to devise an alternative punishment ; 
and the present Admiralty had had to 
try its hand, and, he was sorry to say, 
without much success. However, it was 
quite plain that they could not return 
to the punishment which had been abo- 
lished by the House of Commons. They 
must make the best of the existing state 
of things, and he certainly hoped the 
Admiralty would endeavour to do so. 
There was one question on which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said no- 
thing, and it was one which it appeared 
to him (Mr. A. F. Egerton) had caused 
avery considerable amount of dissatis- 
faction in the Service—he meant the 
question of the admission of officers of 
the Royal Marine Artillery. He did 
not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
or his Colleagues wished to make any 
change in the condition of the officers 
of the Royal Marine Artillery; but, 
perhaps, he would give the Committee 
a little information on that point. As 
to what the hon. Gentleman had told 
them—and very interesting information 
it was—with regard to the numbers in 
which officers had been recently ap- 
pointed to the Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, and the numbers who had passed 
out of their examinations, he thought 
the state of things was, to a certain ex- 
tent, satiefactory ; but still, though some 
of the gentlemen who had passed out 
with high honours had selected the Ma- 
nines, it was the fact that there was this 
year some 12 or 13 rejected at Sand- 
hurst, who had, since their rejection, 
been appointed to the Marines. So long 
as such a practice as that existed, it 
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could not be considered to be satisfac- 
tory; and it seemed to him that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) was 
quite right in drawing the attention of 
the Committee to the manner in which 
these officers were at present admitted. 
There was one other point to which he 
should like to refer before sitting down. 
He should like to ask whether, at this 
moment, the recruiting for the Navy 
was well kept up? Did the numbers 
recruited tally with the numbers voted ? 
By the last Returns, which were now 
upwards of three months old, the con- 
dition of things appeared satisfactory 
enough ; and if the Admiralty could 
give any newer Return as to the mode 
in which the Navy and Marines were 
being maintained, it would be of ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
was understood to say that, at the pre- 
sent moment, the number of men in the 
Navy was 410 under the number voted, 
and the Marines 200 under the Establish- 
ment. The Engine-Room staff was five 
over the Establishment; and, speaking 
generally, he thought he might say there 
was no great falling away. With regard 
to the Marine Artillery officers, he had no 
figures in his hands to begin with; but 
he would look into this matter, and also 
other matters the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had referred to. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he was very 
glad to hear that there was no fear of a 
recurrence to corporal punishment in the 
Navy. To his mind, nothing more de- 
grading than flogging could be applied 
to the class of men the Navy was now 
becoming composed of. In the old days 
he had witnessed flogging himself, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that there 
was nothing more objectionable, and no- 
thing more detrimental to the character 
of the man who was punished and his 
fellows, or anything more detrimental to 
his conduct and to the maintenance of 
discipline on board a ship. With the in- 
creased amount of education with which 
the men were now furnished, any return 
to flogging would be the means of intro- 
ducing a far lower kind of discipline 
than that which had been mentioned by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman oppo- 
site. His opinion was that a great deal 
of the insubordination and bad discipline 
which they saw in the Navy arose from 
the over-severity of many Commanders, 
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The time had come when Commanders 
in the Navy should give more personal 
attention to the wants of the men on 
board their ships. He had not the 
slightest doubt that those officers who 
exercised the highest discipline were sure 
to have the most insubordination; but, 
on the other hand, if the officers would 
pay more attention to the susceptibilities 
of the men, and give more consideration 
to their personal wants and the comfort 
of their lives on board ship, and their 
recreation, he was sure that everything 
in the shape of insubordination would 
very soon disappear from the Service. 
He would make a suggestion to the Ad- 
miralty with regard to their treatment 
of the men onshore. They found, as a 
rule, that the seamen when paid off had 
placed before themastheironly recreation 
the lowest class of public-houses. He 
was quite sure that hon. Gentlemen, who 
had been to Portsmouth and to Devon- 
port, would bear him out when he said 
that the quays of the Dockyards were 
literally crammed with public-houses of 
the worst description ; and he was satis- 
fied that the first thing they ought to do, 
if they thought drinking habits were a 
cause of insubordination, should be to 
root out a great number of these drink- 
ing shops, and, in the place of them, 
provide some buildings for rational re- 
creation —thero was no reason in the 
world why that should not be done. 
Why could not the Admiralty set up 
reading rooms in these places? There 
were places where accommodation could 
be made for providing recreation for 
800, 400, or 500 men. Let the Ad- 
miralty provide these places; let them 
supply the men with all the daily 
papers and with some light literature. 
eed Hon. Members seemed to 

espise that suggestion ; but they forgot 
that they had just heard that the men 
were now better educated than they used 
to be. The more they developed the in- 
telligence of the men in the Navy the 
better it would be, and the way to do 
that was for the Admiralty to provide 
them with good reading matter and the 
means of rational education. Let the 
Admiralty provide them, not only with 
literature, but with music and the means 
of physical recreation. They found 
themselves one of the best means of re- 
creation was lawn tennis—why not let 
their sailors have that amusement? It 
was exceedingly inexpensive, andit would 
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be the means of preventing the sailors 
from frequenting the public - houses 
which was a great cause of mischief. 
He would not detain the Committee ; but 
he wished to say one word as to the 
Naval Discipline Bill. He was exceed. 
ingly glad that the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite (Sir John Hay) 
had succeeded in preventing the Seere.- 

P ng the Secre 
tary to the Admiralty proceeding with 
that Bill. Of all the measures ever jp. 
troduced into this House as a substitute 
for flogging, he had never heard of ong 
so severe in its form and character as 
that of the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
It simply amounted to this, that the lives 
of the seamen on board our ships in the 
Navy would have been placed in the 
hands of young men — young, inexpe- 
rienced officers of only 20 or 25 years of 
age—and he felt convinced of this, that, 
if it had passed, it would have been at- 
tended with the most serious evils; but 
he did not believe that it ever would 
have passed the House of Commons. If 
the Bill had been brought before the 
House, the objectionable clause to which 
attention had been called would never 
have passed. He believed that it would 
be much better even to revert to flogging 
once more than to pass such a clause as 
that. 

Carrain PRICE said, he had already 
addressed the Committee once; but he 
hoped he should be allowed indulgence 
to make a few observations, as a naval 
officer, upon something that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down. He hoped the hon. Member 
did not mean what he had said with 
regard to the increase of crime in the 
Navy ; but what he did say was, that all 
this increase was due to the fact that the 
officers in command of Her Majesty’s 
ships did not pay any attention to the 
requirements of the men under their 
charge—that they were not in the habit 
of showing a conciliatory spirit, and that 
a great deal of the crime in the Navy 
was due to that fact. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he had been 
anxious to convey this, that the men in 
the Navy, in consequence of improved 
education, required to be treated in 4 
more conciliatory spirit, and that it had 
become necessary for Commanders to pay 
more attention to their personal wants. 
He had maintained that by doing that 
they would secure better discipline. He 
had not for a moment intended to say 
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that the officers on board Her Majesty’s 
ships exceeded in anyway their duty in 
administering punishment; he must not 
betaken as having accused the officers 
of undue severity. 

Captain PRICE said, he was glad the 
hon. Gentleman had modified his state- 
ment; but he had certainly understood 
him to say that the increase of crime in 
the Navy was due to the severity of the 
commanders. He (Captain Price) was 
sure there were no men in the country 
more humane than the officers on board 
Her Majesty’s ships. They were in the 
habit of doing all they could for the 
comfort of their men; they encouraged 
every kind of amusement, and were con- 
stantly anxious for the well-being of the 
men under their charge. He was sure 
it was not at all due to any want of at- 
tention to the requirements of the men 
that this particular class of crime was 
increasing. He should like to ask the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Gourley) 
upon what ships he had obtained his 
ae one ? 

r. GOURLEY said, he had not had 
the honour to serve upon one of Her 
Majesty’s ships ; but the statements he 
had made had been the result of reading 
and of observation. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £182,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 81st day of March 1884.” 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that before the Committee passed this 
Vote he felt it his duty to move a reduc- 
tion of the salary of the First Lord. He 
would propose that the salary of the 
First Lord should be reduced by £1,000. 
He took it to be the duty of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in conjunction 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers, to see 
that efficient arrangements were made 
for the protection of British interests in 
various quarters of the globe—espe- 
cially to afford protection to the shipping 
of this country. Questions had lately 
been addressed to the Representatives of 
the Admiralty in this and the other 
House, with a view of ascertaining what 
further steps had been taken for the 

rotection of the British interests on the 
ast of Madagascar. There could be 





no doubt that British interests were se- 
riously threatened at the time when these 
Questions were asked, and that our Naval 
Force on that station was altogether in- 
adequate to the demands of the Public 
Service. He was speaking to the Ques- 
tion in considering whether the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment had discharged their duty on this 
particular matter—and he did not intend 
to go into details on the questions con- 
nected with Madagascar which were 
now agitating the public mind. It 
would be necessary to wait for fuller 
information than they had at present; 
but he wished to bring before the Com- 
mittee and the Admiralty the import- 
ance of strengthening, and materially 
strengthening, our Naval Force on that 
particular station. The Naval Force at 
present on the Coast of Madagascar— 
that was to say, at Tamatave—consisted 
only of two ships; indeed, it was doubt- 
ful whether there were two. Probably 
there was only one small vessel there, 
one having been sent to Zanzibar with 
despatches. At the outside, these two 
ships were the Dryad steamship of 
nine guns, and the Dragon, a compo- 
site ship of six guns only. These were 
the only men-of-war in that part of the 
world to defend the interests of British 
commerce and to defend British subjects. 
On the other hand, we knew that France 
had a large and important Squadron, 
numbering seven or eight vessels, some 
of them very powerful. What was done 
when we were involved in a difficulty 
with what might be called a semi-civi- 
lized nation—when we were in dispute, 
for instance, with Egypt or Turkey, or 
Powers of that kind? Why, the Navy 
was immediately strengthened with over- 
whelming force directly the interests of 
England were threatened, as had been 
done at Alexandria. 

Mr. D. JENKINS wished to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman was in 
Order in going into these matters on 
the Vote before the Committee ? 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must say I 
hardly think the state of the French 
Fleet at the Island of Madagascar has 
anything to do with the Vote for the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that before he had taken this course he 
had consulted Members of experience, 
and had been told that he would be per- 
fectly in Order, on the Vote including 
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the sum for the First Lord’s salary, to 
raise the question of Naval Policy ; and 
he would ask the Chairman whether he 
was not in Order, in supporting a Mo- 
tion for the reduction of this Vote, by 
demonstrating that the First Lord had 
not performed his duty, but had ne- 
glected to despatch a sufficiently power- 
ful Squadron to Madagascar ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would remind 
the hon. Member that we have already 
devoted three or four nights to the dis- 
cussion of the Naval Policy of the Go- 
vernment. It was only by means of an 
understanding arrived at in the Com- 
mittee—to my mind a very irregular 
understanding—that the same privileges 
should be granted upon this Vote as 
were allowed upon Vote I. We have had 
a full discussion upon the Naval Policy 
of the Government; and now the hon. 
Member, on Vote II., for the Admiralty 
Office, proposes to raise another discus- 
sion upon it—upon the policy of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in not 
having sent a larger Force to the Island 
of Madagascar. It seems to me that to 
go into that subject would be to exceed 
the limits allowed on the Vote. Of 
course, I must judge as to whether or 
not the hon. Gentleman is in Order 
according to the observations he makes. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he had not made these observations on 
Vote I., because it had seemed to him 
it would be more convenient that he 
should make them upon the present 
occasion. He would remind the Chair- 
man that the question he was discussing 
did not arise whilst the Votes the right 
hon. Gentleman had referred to had been 
under discussion. He (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) would now confine himself, 
however, to merely moving that reduc- 
tion on the grounds he had stated— 
namely, that the existing Force at the 
Island of Madagascar, consisting of two 
small ships only, was altogether inade- 
quate to defend the honour of the British 
Flag, which had been grievously af- 
fronted, and to defend British commerce 
against the injury which had been 
inflicted upon it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £181,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1884.”—(Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett.) 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was prevented from making any 
reply, as this subject was obviously out 
of place on the present Vote. The 
question of the particular strength of 
a Squadron was settled by the Go- 
vernment, and not by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty himself—it was rather a 
question of Foreign Policy than of 
Naval Policy. As he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) apprehended, what the 
hon. Gentleman said was not this or 
that, but that he had not received suffi- 
cient information. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were perfectly alive to the 
necessities of the case, and knew the 
means which should be taken to meet 
them much better than the hon. Gen- 
tleman. ” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
that the Committee would not be put to 
the trouble of a Division on this question. 
The grave occurrences to which the hon. 
Member had called attention were of 
such import, that the House was hardly 
in a position to discuss them on the pre- 
sent occasion. He, for one, would not 
like to take the responsibility of doing 
so, and therefore he would appeal to 
the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that, of course, he should not think of 
dividing the Committee in the face of 
an expression of opinion from such a 
quarter ; but he must protest against the 
idea that he desired to go into any poli- 
tical question which might be at issue 
between themselves and the French Go- 
vernment. He had merely wished to 
discuss the question of our Naval Force 
at Madagascar, and, before attempting 
to do so, he had taken the best advice 
he could get on the subject. [ Laughter.] 
He saw the Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) laughing, and he 
was at a loss to know why the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman should re- 
ceive his remarks in that fashion ; he 
certainly had not sought the advice of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
but he had taken that of other and 
higher authorities. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £195,800, Coast Guard Service 
and Royal Naval Reserves, &c. 

Carrain PRICE said, he wished to 
ask a question upon this Vote. Under 
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Sub-head 3, he saw the Reserve of Sea- 
men and Marines was increasing, and 
doing fairly well; and provision was 
now made for 1,750 for this year. Had 
the Admiralty considered the matter, to 
which he had alluded on one or two pre- 
yious occasions, as to the means of in- 
ducing men to join the Pensioners’ Re- 
serve? One means of inducement, which 
he disapproved of entirely, was by pay- 
ing pensions at the age of 50, instead of 
55, out of the Greenwich Hospital Fund. 
He was not quite sure whether the 
question ought to be discussed on this 
Vote or on the Greenwich Hospital Vote ; 
but, as the item occurred in Vote ITI., he 
thought it would not be out of Order to 
ut the question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the question which the hon. Mem- 
ber put was, whether they had consi- 
dered the point of there being a sum 
to induce the men to join the Reserve, 
which should be charged upon the Navy 
Estimates rather than upon the Green- 
wich Hospital Fund? He(Mr.Campbell- 
Bannerman) had looked into the matter 
very carefully, and, besides that, it had 
been fully considered some years ago, 
when the late Government were in Office. 
There had been a large amount of cor- 
respondence upon it, and the final de- 
cision arrived at was that the charges 
should be left as they were, there not 
seeming to be any sufficient reason for 
making an alteration. That was how 
the present Government found it, and 
he did not know that they were disposed 
to alter the position of the matter. 

Lorn HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
in accordance with a Notice he had put 
upon the Paper of the House, he wished 
to call attention to the present condition 
of the training of the Royal Naval Re- 
serves; and it must be understood that 
in whatever he said he was not in any 
way actuated by a desire to be unduly 
critical. He had no remark to make 
against anyone in regard to the Force 
under discussion; but he thought that 
when they had a Service which cost 
80 much money it was necessary for 
them to consider whether its means 
of utility might not be greatly increased 
in the event of its becoming necessary 
in time of war. They all knew, or most 
of them knew, that the First Class 
Naval Reserve was established in 1858, 
and that the Commission which led to 
ite establishment distinctly pointed out 
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that the men who composed the Force 
should be those who did not live a long 
way from the port from which they 
hailed. He had no doubt that his hon. 
Friend the Lord of the Admiralty who 
had sat opposite to him (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) would entirely agree with him 
when he said that instead of being 
taken from the class who were coming 
away from the port from which they 
hailed, they were virtually selected 
from those men who were scattered all 
around. If he had had any doubt upon 
that point—which he had not—that 
doubt would have been removed by the 
very able Report which had been made 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh, on the close of his command 
of the Reserve Squadron. At the close 
of his Report, His Royal Highness said 
he thought it was a question whether the 
practice of rating seamen from ships of 
the Mercantile Marine on the outbreak 
of war might not prove disastrous to the 
trade of the country, and it might be 
a matter to which consideration should 
be given, in that distinct connection, 
whether it would not be well to reduce 
and restrict the enrolment of the First 
Class to a select number of good seamen. 
In that he (Lord Henry Lennox) en- 
tirely agreed with His Royal Highness. 
First of all, let them consider what was 
the expense of this Force. They got 
an annual retainer of £6, and the cost 
of their uniform, and so on, amounted 
to £10 4s. The men of the First Class 
Reserve had to go through 26 days’ drill, 
and, therefore, the country paid 8s. 2d. 
per day for that drill—and a very large 
amount he considered it to be for any 
defensive Force whatever. As he had 
already stated, the great object of this 
Force was to provide the means of de- 
fence in the event of sudden war; but 
it was entirely drawn from the Merchant 
Service, and was, therefore, at all times 
scattered all over the world. In the 
case of a sudden emergency, it was a 
matter of extreme doubt as to how many 
of the men they could collect together. 
His Royal Highness, in his Report, 
made it appear that the number would 
be infinitesimally small. The next point 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) had to re- 
fer to was that the men in the 
First Olasss numbered 11,100, whilst 
the Second Class was only to be 5,500 ; 
so that they were keeping up a large 
Force which would, on an emergency, 
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be away from the country, and, at the 
same time, keeping up the. Force which 
would be always at home at a very much 
smaller figure. He ought to remind the 
Committee that the Commission which 
sat in 1858-9 declared that there were 
some 100,000 merchant seamen from 
whom Her Majesty’s Government could 
select 30,000 men. But experience 
showed that, instead of having 100,000 
men to choose from, they had not more 
than 30,000, and that instead of getting 
30,000 men they could not get more 
than 12,000 out of the 30,000, and that 
out of that 12,000 they could not count 
on more than 5,000 being available in 
case of sudden war. The Lord of the 
Admiralty opposite (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
entirely agreed with him in his opinion 
that it would be entirely upon the Se- 
cond Class Reserve that they would 
mainly have to depend, and that that 
Class should, therefore, be largely in- 
creased in number. His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh, referring 
to this Class, had declared it to be the 
finest body of men he had ever seen. 
He had stated that they were brought 
up to hab its of sea-fishing and sailing, 
and to the management of sea-going 
boats, and he said that if these men 
- were properly trained and disciplined 
they would counteract any feelings of 
anxiety with regard to the defences of 
the country. How was it that they 
were not more efficient than they might 
be if they were properly disciplined ? 
The Duke of Edinburgh’s Report was 
well worthy of attention on this matter. 
It was said that the reason of the great 
disorganization was that there was not 
some place to which the men could be 
attached. His Royal Highness con- 
sidered it very important that large 
bodies of men should be drilled together 
in one place, and contended that such 
training was better and far less ex- 
pensive than the training of small de- 
tachments ; and he was further of opinion 
that in this way the men would be more 
easily got ready and would be found to 
be more useful when their services were 
required on an emergency. He would 
suggest to the Government whether 
they could not establish in connection 
with these Reserves some large depdt 
where large bodies could be drilled to- 
gether; and he would also suggest that 
a better opportunity should be given to 
the officers for rendering the men effi- 


Lord Henry Lennox 





cient. Lastly, he would press upon 
his hon. Friend opposite (Sir Thomas 
Brassey) whether he did not think that 
the time had come when some definite 
scheme should be prepared to show how 
these men were to be made use of in 
the event of a sudden war, particularly 
of a great war. At present, there was 
no scheme whatever. The men were 
going about here and there, and thers 
was no plan by which they could be 
utilized in the event of danger to the 
country. There was another remark he 
desired to make, and that was with re- 
gard to the Flying Squadron. Was it 
well that young seamen should be sent 
off in the slow ships which composed the 
Flying Squadron, and should be flying 
about the ocean for three years? He 
maintained that they ought not to be 
away so long, and that we ought to have 
small squadrons of fast ships. If the 
Committee could only persuade the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) to bring forward for Com- 
mission the Shah and the Jnconstant, 
and other really fast frigates, and send 
them out as a Flying Squadron for three 
months, a great deal would be done to 
improve the efficiency of our Second 
Class Naval Reserve; and he was sure 
we should have a much more valuable 
system for our money than we got at 
the present time. He felt that this 
matter was quite safe in the hands of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman), for he was quite aware 
of the interest the hon. Gentleman took 
in the subject, having had the privilege 
of a private conversation with him ap- 
pertaining to it. He knew how much 
the hon. Gentleman had at heart the 
rendering of this Service efficient. He 
(Lord Henry Lennox) did not wish to 
do any more on this occasion than to 
draw the attention of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) to this mat- 
ter, and to ask him whether he would 
kindly give the Committee and the 
country some assurance that he was 
taking this matter in hand, and that in 
the course of the next year we should 
have this Force more eligible for the 
service of the country ? 

Smrm THOMAS BRASSEY said, the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
(Lord Henry Lennox) was fully justi- 
fied in the confidence which he expressed 
in the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
his Colleagues. He could assure the 
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noble Lord that nothing on their part | ness on resigning his command as Ad- 


would be wanting to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Foree. The noble Lord 
expressed some doubt as to the num- 
pers of the Naval Reserve which wouid 
be available for service if they were 
required. He (Sir Thomas Brassey) 
was sorry he had not in his possession 
the exact figures which would be neces- 
sary to supply the Committee with the 
information which was asked for by the 
noble Lord; but he had had a very re- 
cent opportunity of going over the Re- 
turns, which were in the possession of 
Sir Anthony Hoskins, who was now 
absent with the First Reserve Fleet; 
and he (Sir Thomas Brassey) was able 
to state that a very large proportion of 
seamen in the First Class Reserve were 
engaged in the home trade, in the trade 
with the Baltic, in the Mediterranean, and 
in the great Steam Service in the North 
Atlantic. In point of fact, the introduc- 
tion of steam, while it had, to a certain 
extent, diminished the opportunity of 
training large bodies of men in the art 
of seamenship, had given some compen- 
sation in the facility which we now pos- 
sessed of bringing the Naval Reserve 
together if their services were required. 
With regard to the immediate wants of 
the Navy for the equipment even of a 
large Fleet in operations of war, there 
were ample numbers in the Regular Ser- 
vice of the Navy; and the conviction of 
those who were directly responsible for 
the efficiency of the Navy was that men 
would undoubtedly come in from the 
Naval Reserve as fast as ships could be 
prepared in which they could be em- 
barked for service. Although the noble 
Lord expressed some doubt as to how 
far we should be able to lay our hands 
on the men of the First Class Naval 
Reserve when we wanted them, he did 
not go so far as to say we could afford to 
dispense with the First Class Naval Re- 
serve; and His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kdinburgh, in his Report, 
while pointing to the difficulty which 
might be experienced in bringing the 
First Class Reserve men together in 
large numbers at the moment they were 
wanted, did not propose to dispense with 
the First Class Reserve. What he 
(Lord Henry Lennox) did recommend 
Was an increase in the Second Class Re- 
serve. That was, in point of fact, the 
main suggestion in the very valuable 
Report prepared by His Royal High- 





miral Superintendent of the Reserve ; 
and he (Sir Thomas Brassey) had, in a 
previous statement in the House, in- 
formed hon. Members that the Admiralty 
had sanctioned an increase in the Second 
Class Reserve, as proposed by His 
Royal Highness, and that they intended 
to raise the strength of that Reserve to 
10,000 men. They were confident that 
this number could readily be raised, and 
they were certain that such a Reserve 
would prove most valuable. The noble 
Lord pointed out the great advantage of 
drilling the Naval Reserve men in large 
bodies. Wherever the Admiralty had 
an opportunity of doing so, they were 
anxious to carry out the instruction in 
the manner recommended by the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and he believed that, in 
those parts where the largest number 
of the Second Class Naval Reserve were 
enrolled, they would be able, especially 
in the winter months, to secure the at- 
tendance of a large number of men for 
drill. At Stornaway, at Kirkwall, and 
at Lerwick it would be found by the 
noble Lord that the training of the 
Naval Reserve, especially in the winter 
months, would be highly satisfactory. 
The noble Lord stated that no scheme 
had ever been matured for availing our- 
selves of the services of the Naval Re- 
serve. He (SirThomas Brassey) was not 
called upon to enter into details; but he 
believed that a scheme was prepared by 
his Predecessor in Office for embarking 
the Naval Reserve, in case the relations 
of this country with Foreign Powers, 
during the anxieties of the Eastern 
Question, had rendered it necessary to 
equip a large War Fleet. With regard to 
numbers, when the Admiralty had com- 
pleted the Second Class Reserve, the 
total strength of the Reserve would not 
be less than 20,000 men. That repre- 
sented an increase of 3,000 men over the 
maximum strength which had hitherto 
been enrolled ; but, as it fell short of the 
numbers which were considered neces- 
sary by the last Royal Commission, to 
whom the question of the manning of 
the Navy was referred, it might be a 
question how far the Force, as now 
proposed, would really be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Navy. 
The subject was at this moment re- 
ceiving the most attentive consideration 
of a Departmental Committee, under 
the guidance of Captain Tryon. The 
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labours of that Committee were still 
incomplete; but he was able to put the 
Committee in possession of the general 
results. For the ships now in commis- 
sion we required a Force of 27,000 men 
and 4,800 Marines; for the ships which 
could be commissioned in three months 
we should require an additional Force 
of 16,000 seamen and 2,600 Marines ; for 
the ships which could be commissioned in 
12 months an additional Force of 10,000 
seamen and 1,500 Marines would be 
required ; and these figures provided for 
an ample Supplementary Force for gun- 
boats, torpedo boats, and a considerable 
number of Mercantile Auxiliaries. The 
total requirements, therefore, for an 
immediate emergency would be, as he 
had stated, some 53,000 men. To meet 
these requirements we had now serving 
in the Fleet of the seamen class, 31,000; 
Coastguard, 4,000; in the Naval Re- 
serve, 17,000, to be increased, as he had 
said, to 20,000; Seamen Pensioners’ 
Reserve, 17,000 ; Naval Volunteers, who 
would be valuable for harbour service, 
1,400; and Marines, 12,000. In addi- 
tion, we had in the Pensioners’ Re- 
serve, under 50 years’ of age, a force 
of 4,000. These figures showed a total 
force of 72,000 men, or 10,000 in excess 
of the extreme requirements on the out- 
break of war. In regard to ships, a 
considerable number now in commission 
could scarcely be regarded as fighting 
ships; and, for the Mercantile Auxili- 
aries, it would not be necessary that 
the crew should have received the high 
training which was given to menon a 
man-of-war. For ships of this class we 
might with confidence look to the Mer- 
cantile Marine to supply both the officers 
and the crews which were required. 
The noble Lord (Lord Henry Lennox) 
referred to the training of our seamen. 
He could assure hon. Gentlemen that 
the question received the most anxious 
attention of the Board of Admiralty. It 
was admitted that there was a certain 
lapse of time between the completion of 
the training and the appointment of 
young seamen to a sea-going vessel. He 
did not hesitate to say that such a Flying 
Squadronas the noble Lord recommended 
would be an admirable school of seaman- 
ship, and that it would be of the greatest 
service to the Navy if the voyages were 
less extended, and if the squadrons re- 
turned at more frequent intervals. He 
hoped the information he had given | 
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would be satisfactory to the Commit. 
tee. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, at the bottom 
of page 26 he found the following 
note :— 

‘20,000 has been for some years the recog. 
nized number of men to be raised to the Royal 
Naval Reserve; the number now enrolled jg 


17,183, and it is probable that the total number 
borne during the year will not exceed 18,000,” 


If he turned to page 5 of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Report on the Royal Naval 
Reserve, he understood it was intended 
to increase the Second Class Naval Re- 
serve to 10,000 men. It would be seen, 
however, that the First Class Reserve 
was not to be increased this year so 
largely as was recommended, namely— 
up to 20,000. As he understood, the 
reason why the whole number of men 
were not to be enrolled was the neces- 
sity for further preparations in the Isle 
of Man and the Orkneys. He desired 
to say that from personal knowledge of 
the matter, and from inquiries he had 
made, he was aware there was no diffi- 
culty whatever in enrolling men in the 
Isle of Man. He did not know what 
the result of the inquiries was as to the 
Orkneys. He would, however, like to 
be informed whether the preparations 
necessary had been made; whether ar- 
rangements were being made for drill 
sheds at Kirkwall; and whether, when 
the sheds were completed, the additional 
enrolments in the Second Class Reserve 
would take place immediately? He 
would, also, like to know whether next 
year the Committee could calculate on 
the First Class Naval Reserve being 
raised to 20,000 men, at which number 
it was recommended the Force should 
be maintained in future ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, there was 
no more valuable station for the Naval 
Reserve than Stornoway. He under 
stood from the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
that a battery was being made jthere. 
He (Mr. A. F. Egerton) would like to 
know how soon the battery would be 
completed, so that the actual organizt- 
tion of the Reserve might be completed 
also ? . 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER said, 
that various applications had been male 
for enrolment in the Naval Artillery 
Volunteer Force, and, hitherto, thos 
applications had met with a_diret 
negative from the Admiralty. He wis 
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anxious to know in what position the 
Naval Artillery Volunteers stood ; and 
whether the Admiralty were now pre- 
pared to receive applications for enrol- 
? 

me JOHN J. JENKINS said, that 
the matter raised by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Macliver) demanded serious atten- 
tion. There was no doubt that the 
Naval Artillery Volunteers had distin- 
uished themselves in the short time 
they had been in training; and if the 
Government would give them the same 
encouragement as was given to other 
Volunteers, he had no doubt that the 
Naval Artillery Volunteers would be- 
come a most valuable Corps for the pro- 
tection of harbours and coast defences in 
the Kingdom. 

Si THOMAS BRASSEY said, he 
was glad to be able to inform his right 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wigan (Mr. A. F. Egerton) that the 
batteries to which they referred were 
in progress, and that everything would 
be prepared for the drills of the Reserve 
next year. As soon as the preparations 
were completed the numbers which were 
proposed would be enrolled. That state- 
ment extended to the Isle of Man. The 
Naval Artillery Volunteers was a Force 
in which he had taken a lively interest, 
and he regretted that some disappoint- 
ment should be felt at the refusal of the 
Board of Admiralty to make the capita- 
tion grant. Before any change could 
be made in the constitution of an ex- 
tremely patriotic, and, he hoped, a use- 
ful Force, it was necessary to receive the 
final decision of the Committee, who had 
long been engaged in considering the 
whole question of the defences of the 
commercial harbours. He hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Macliver) and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carmarthen (Sir John Jen- 
kins) would not be disappointed when 
he said that the Admiralty could not 
entertain the idea of a capitation grant, 
which on the first constitution of the 
Foree was distinctly refused by the 
Volunteers,unless the necessity of making 
4 grant was confirmed by the opinion 
of those high authorities to whom the 
question of the defences of the commer- 
tial harbours of the country had been 
referred. He should like to say that 
one concession had been made to the 
Naval Volunteers this year, which, he 





/ Was sure, was very highly appreciated 
| by the members of the Force. His hon. 
Friends would be aware that last year, 
and the year before, the Admiralty were 
not able to place at the disposal of the 
Naval Volunteers the gun-boats which 
they had previously provided during the 
summer months. They had, however, 
been able to make that provision this 
| year; and he believed it was appreciated 
| by the great majority of the Naval 
| Volunteers to a far greater extent than 
| the capitation grant would be. 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, he hoped it 
was not the intention of the Admiralty 
to reduce the First Class Reserve. For 
the Reserve, they ought to secure the 
best men who could be got out of the 
Merchant Navy; and, from an econo- 
mical point of view, he questioned the 
advisability of increasing the number of 
the Second Class Naval Reserve. 


Vote agreed to. 


(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £113,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of 
the several Scientific Departments of the Navy, 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884.” ; 

Str JOHN HAY said, he was sorry 
to see that the cost of the Coast Survey 
had this year been reduced by £391. 
In his opinion, the expenditure on the 
Coast Survey was the most legitimate 
expenditure of public money that could 
be authorized by the Committee. At 
present, the Crofters’ Commission were 
investigating certain subjects in tho 
Orkney and Shetland Islands, and in 
the Shetland Islands alone there were 
14 dangerous rocks, none of which had 
been buoyed, marked, or duly guarded. 
We had lost one ship already on that 
coast; and, under all the circumstances 
of the case, he could not consider that 
the saving of £391 for Coast Survey was 
an economical arrangement. Perhaps 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man) would say something as to the 
reason of the saving? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he understood that the officers 
employed in the survey of the Coast had 
recently been changed, and he imagined 
that the reduction of £391 was merely 
accidental, and did not in any way affect 
the efficiency or completeness or ex- 








tent of the Survey. 
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Srr JOHN HAY said, he meant to 
cast no reflection upon anyone, and 
no one deserved more respect than the 
Hydrographer ; but he regretted to 
see economy in a direction in which he 
thought some increased expenditure 
would have been wise. 

GeneraL Six GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he should greatly regret any dimi- 
nution in this item, for we could not too 
carefully attend to our coasts, and to 
the bed of the ocean. But this year the 
sum of £18,000 was deducted on account 
of appropriations in aid; and, unless 
this was watched, great confusion would 
arise through there being an apparent 
reduction, whereas there had simply 
been a sale of stores in aid of expendi- 
ture. And if this sale-money failed to 
be realized, then the balance available 
would not be spent on the Surveys. He 
would take the opportunity of saying 
that a promise had been given that 
Members should have a statistical book 
connected with the Navy similar to that 
in the Army, and he thought that was 
very necessary, as without it Members 
could not speak on the subjects which 
were brought forward with that minute 
accuracy so necessary for efficient con- 
trol. He hoped that book would be 
produced this year; and, seeing the 
great importance of the financial part of 
the question, he hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Admiralty 
would also supply financial information, 
so that every Member might have the 
details of past years’ transactions at his 
command. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON wished to ask 
a question with respect to the Austra- 
lian service. In 1878 or 1879 there 
was some dispute between the Oolony 
of Queensland and the Admiralty as to 
the expenses to be shared with respect 
to the Surveys of the Torres Straits, and 
the coral reefs on the coast of New 
Guinea. He wished to know whether 
those Surveys were in progress, and 
whether the matter had been settled? 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he objected to 
the system of training engineer students, 
and he believed that quite as good en- 
gineers could be obtained at less ex- 
pense. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked for informa- 
tion as to Lighthouses, and as to the 
Surveys in the Red Sea, which the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty had had under 
consideration ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BAN 
said, he should be very glad rae 
rate with his hon. and gallant Friend 
(General Sir George Balfour), for ho 
knew the value of the Statistical Ap. 
stract issued with regard to the Arm 
giving at the beginning of every gos. 
sion the latest information as far as pos- 
sible. He had made an attempt to 
ascertain how much of this information 
could be got together with reference to 
the Navy, and he had made some way 
in the matter. He was not without 
hope of being able to go a little further 
another year; but he did not wish to 
make any definite promise, because tho 
hon. and gallant Member was so strict 
in holding him to promises. He under- 
stood that the Australian Surveys were 
proceeding, and that the arrangement 
was that the Colony should pay half 
the cost. With regard to engineering 
students, the whole system was no doubt 
very elaborate, and in some sense ex- 
pensive, but as far as the Admiralty 
could judge it was very successful. They 
were anxious to get the best scientific 
engineers into the Service, and for the 
last examination there were 218 candi- 
dates for 25 vacancies. That showed 
that the position was a good deal sought 
after, and the class of candidates was 
considered quite satisfactory by profes- 
sional officers. As to the Lighthouses, 
he could give no information, as they 
were not under the Admiralty. (Sir 
Joun Hay: They apply to the safety 
of Her Majesty’s ships.] The Ad- 
miralty were not responsible for them; 
and with respect to the Red Sea, all he 
could say was that a ship was being ex- 
pressly fitted out for the Surveys in the 
Red Sea. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked what was the 
cost per head of the engineer students? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
replied, that he could not at the moment 
state the exact cost. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was as far off as ever. He 
wished to know how it was that in 1881-2 
there were no appropriations in aid, 
and now there was this large sum 0 
£18,000 taken ? 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, he thought 
the item for engineer students was vély 
large. He could not see why the cou 
try should be put to such expense. 

Mr. JAMES STEWART asked wht 
arrangements were made for the dit 
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tribution of marine charts to the 


ic ? 

pute YAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the agent who had been employed 
for many years (Mr. Potter) to manage 
that work had recently died. The ques- 
tion of what was the best way of supply- 
ing charts to the public was the subject 
of a correspondence going on now be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Ad- 
miralty, and he had no doubt some 
conclusion would shortly be arrived at. 
Mr. Potter’s son was continued in the 
post provisionally. 

Mr. GORST said, he should move the 
reduction of this Vote by the item for 
the maintenance of the Britannia, as 
that was the only way by which he could 
call attention to the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of that school for boys, which the Ad- 
niralty persisted in maintaining at such 
great cost to the country. This was the 
most expensive school in the country. 
The net cost was £280 for each boy, and 
that was far in excess of the most ex- 
pensive public school, and of the £280 
only £70 were paid by the parents; so 
that the country had to pay £210 for 
overy little boy before he was of any 
practical value. Not only was this a 
very expensive school, but there was 
good reason to believe that it was an 
exceedingly bad school in regard to edu- 
cation. No doubt the old-fashioned 
usher, who used to grind a great deal 
of knowledge into boys, was a thing of 
the past; and the modern assistant- 
master was a very different person, his 
chief object being to teach boys to in- 
struct themselves, and to save himself 
as much trouble as possible. He had 
no hesitation in saying that if any boy 
picked from any English public or pri- 
vate school was compared with a boy 
from a German gymnasium he would be 
found extremely deficient in education. 
He did not suppose that one out of 20 
English boys was educated according to 
the examination which every German 
boy was required to pass before he 
could become a member of any intel- 
lectual profession. But, bad as our 
schools were, the Britannia was worse 
than any of them. ‘The last official in- 
formation available on this school was 
contained in a Report made by an Exa- 
miner five or six years ago, in which he 
said the boys could not construe French 
or Latin, and could not use their dic- 
honaries. In 1880, the first year of the 
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present Government, Lord Dalhousie, 
then a Member of this House (as Lord 
Ramsay), having been Commander of 
the Britannia, told the Committee of 
Supply of that Session that the whole 
education and management of that ship 
was exceedingly bad. He said our offi- 
cers were worse educated and trained 
than the officers of any other nation; 
and he generally gave such an account 
of this ship that it attracted the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty and of the House. 
The reason why he now persisted, as 
some Members might say, in referring 
to this question, was that it was an ex- 
ample of the contempt with which 
the Admiralty regarded the House of 
Commons. It showed how completely 
helpless the Committee of Supply was; 
what very little effect they could produce 
on the Admiralty, and how they re- 
garded the Committee with the most 
consummate contempt, and would not 
permit their designs and plans to be in 
any way influenced by the judgment of 
the House. In 1880 there was a discus- 
sion on the subject, as he had said, in 
which this remarkable speech was made 
by Lord Ramsay; and the First Com- 
missioner of Works, who was then Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, promised an 
inquiry, with a view to a reform, and 
stated that the training of naval cadets 
was a matter to which the Admiralty 
were most keenly alive. In 1881 no- 
thing had been done, and the then Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Tre- 
velyan), who was himself distinguished 
for his knowledge of, and interest in, 
educational matters, really took the 
matter so much to heart that some Mem- 
bers were, at the time, deceived, and 
thought some steps would be taken. 
Among other matters then discussed was 
the question of examinations. The very 
unsatisfactory nature of the examina- 
tions which had been passed by boys on 
the Britannia was pointed out, and the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
was called to the fact that all the public 
schools submitted the boys to examina- 
tion by Examiners appointed by an offi- 
cer of the Cambridge Syndicate, and 
that a Report of the results was laid 
before the school authorities and the 
boys’ parents, and tliat the public also 
had access to it. In that way what the 
boys were doing could be seen. In 
1882 the present Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty was new in his Office, and he 
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could not be pressed too severely on the 
subject. There was very little discussion 
last year, but strong hopes were en- 
tertained that the hon. Gentleman 
would signalize his advent to Office by 
some vigorous measure of reform. Cer- 
tainly, he thought most hon. Members 
were willing to believe that something 
was likely to be done; but their hopes 
were greatly dashed at the beginning of 
this Session by an answer given by the 
hon. Gentleman to a Question respecting 
Examiners. He was asked whether exa- 
minations had taken place according to 
the pledge of his Predecessor, and whe- 
ther the results could be laid upon the 
Table. Hisanswer was that examina- 
tions had taken place, but that the Ad- 
miralty did not consider it advisable, in 
the interests of the Public Service, that 
Members of this House should have 
access to the results. He really thought 
that that was, on the part of the Admi- 
ralty, one of the coolest and most impu- 
dent attempts to hoodwink the House of 
Commons ever committed. He should 
like to know who had a right to see 
the state of education on the Britan- 
nia so much as the people who paid 
for it? Did the Admiralty think they 
were keeping up this ship with their 
own funds, and that it was impudence 
on the part of Members to ask for in- 
formation? The school was kept up 
by the taxes of the people whom hon. 
Members represented. This sum of £210 
per boy was taken from the earnings 
of working men and tradesmen; and it 
was the duty of Members to see that 
the money was properly spent, and that 
the school was efficient. For the Ad- 
miralty to send a message to this House 
saying that they had had the examina- 
tions made, but that the Report was not 
to be made public, was one of the coolest 
proceedings he had ever heard of. He 
had, therefore, no other course open to 
him but to move for the reduction of 
the whole amount asked for, in order 
to raise a question which ought to be 
answered, to show whether this school 
was more efficient than it was two years 
ago when Lord Ramsay made his speech. 
If the Admiralty would not lay the Re- 
port on the Table, as they ought to do, 
at all events they might tell the House 
whether the Report was favourable or 
not, and whether the boys were still 
unable to construe French and Latin, or 
to use their dictionaries. There was 


Mr. Gorst 
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another matter connected with this sub. 
ject. Atthe same time, when the con- 
dition of this school was brought under 
the notice of the House of Commons, g 
question was raised as to whether we 
were right in being the only nation in 
the world to appoint boys to be naval 
officers at the extremely tender age of 
10 and 12 years. There was not another 
Naval Power in the whole world which 
appointed boys as officers until they had 
attained the age of 16 or 18 years. We 
never thought of appointing a boy to be 
a Marine officer until he was 18 years 
of age, or to be an Artillery or Engineer 
officer until he had attained the ripe 
age of 17 or 18 years. The question 
was asked whether it was possible to 
appoint our naval officers at an age 
more like that adopted by other nations, 
when they could go to sea and learn 
their profession. It was the greatest 
mistake to suppose that there was any- 
thing taught on the Britannia that 
could not be taught in any other school. 
There was some navigation taught, and 
the boys learned the names of a few 
ropes; but he had no doubt the educa- 
tion given in the Greenwich School was 
quite as nautical. No answer was given 
to this question, and the matter had 
been allowed to drop. ‘This was no 
fancy of non-naval men; the matter was 
started by men of great weight; but it 
was treated by the Admiralty, like other 
matters, with the most sovereign con- 
tempt, and he supposed no notice had 
yet been taken of the subject. In order 
to enable the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty to answer this question, he begged 
to move the reduction of this Vote by 
£9,181, the cost of training cadets on 
board the Britannia. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £103,919, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the several Scientific Departments of the 
Navy, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884.’’—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he hardly knew what answer to 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
because whatever he might say would 
probably be taken as a fresh instance 
of the sovereign contempt with which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the Admiralty was in the habit of treat- 
ing the House. 
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Mz. GORST: I did not say the hon. 
Gentleman ; I said the Board of Admi- 


mY. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had raised two points, the main point 
being whether the Admiralty were 
right in taking boys into the Ser- 
vice and training them at an early 
age. He had spoken of this as an easy 
yestion to solve, and as if it had been 
settled all on one side by the opinions 
of naval officers. But, unfortunately, as 
far as they could make out, the balance 
of opinions amongst naval officers was 
all the other way—that was to say, it 
was in favour of this early entrance of 
cadets in the Navy. No doubt, foreign 
nations followed a different system ; but 
he was always very suspicious of con- 
trasts with foreign nations in matters of 
this kind, and he did not think they 
should necessarily follow the example 
of foreign nations in this case, which 
had been so clearly and forcibly stated 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman found 
fault with the Admiralty, because they 
had not submitted the cadets to the 
examination of the University Syndi- 
cate. If he were not afraid of being 
considered disrespectful to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and, at some future 
time, as having broken a promise, he 
would say that his personal feeling was 
in favour of that course. But he would 
take care that what the hon. and learned 
Member had put so forcibly should be 
brought before his Colleagues. He did 
not see any objection to an independent 
examination of the kind indicated ; but, 
as a matter of fact, there was an in- 
dependent examination conducted by 
gentlemen who had taken honours at 
the Universities. Those gentlemen were 
quite independent ; they held their posi- 
tion for two years, and their papers 
wero not subject in any way to super- 
vision by the Admiralty Education De- 
partment. Although the present system 
had prevailed for a good many years, 
he thought, perhaps, they might go a 
little further, and that the School at 
Dartmouth should be subject to a similar 
examination to those of other schools 
in the country. Those were his per- 
sonal views; but, after what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, he 
thought the ground too dangerous to 
travel over any furthor on that occasion. 





Caprarn PRICE said, this matter had 
been fully considered in that House only 
two years ago, and the opinions then ex- 
pressed would doubtless be in the re- 
collection of the Committee. He fully 
endorsed what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), as well as what had fallen from 
Lord Ramsay in that House on the sub- 
ject of educating naval cadets two years 
ago. He had, last year, moved fora 
Return, showing the expense incurred in 
the education of naval cadets on board 
the Britannia, and that Return showed 
that the total cost for each cadet was 
£245, irrespective of the amount paid 
by the parents of the youths. He thought 
that this great cost to the country ought 
to be entirely saved by the boys who 
entered the Service as cadets being edu- 
cated at the cost of their parents, in- 
stead of at the cost of the State. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty was hardly cor- 
rect in saying that the balance of opi- 
nion was in favour of boys entering at 
an early age. If the hon. Gentleman 
would look at the report of an interest- 
ing lecture given at the United Service 
Institute a few years ago, he believed 
he would find that the balance of opi- 
nion amongst naval officers was rather 
in the opposite direction. He remem- 
bered that Admirals Ryder and Good- 
enough, two officers who had made this 
question their study, gave opinions that 
were opposed to the entering of naval 
cadets at the early age sanctioned by 
the present system, and recommended 
that they should commence their edu- 
cation in a public school, and enter the 
Navy at a much later date. He had 
himself entered at the age of 13; and 
although he did not want to present 
himself as a specimen of inefficiency, 
he was bound to say that for the first 
two or three years he learnt nothing, 
while he had unlearnt a good deal that 
he had learnt at school. He had always 
been sorry that he had not remained at 
a public school until the age of 17, and 
he was frequently informed of officers 
in the Service who also regretted that 
they did not remain at a public school 
for a longer period. He thought it 
would he well that the cadets should be 
kept at school until they were 16 years 
of age, and then sent to sea, mostly in 
small ships, so as to get a thorough 
grounding in seamanship, after which 
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they might be sent at 19 years of age 
to a Naval College, where they would 
receive that amount of scientific in- 
struction necessary to fit them for the 
Service. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he could not conceive why the Govern- 
ment did not lay the Report upon the 
Table of the House unless it was that 
they were ashamed to doso. The Com- 
mittee wanted to know how far the ex- 
penditure bestowed upon the Britannia 
was justified or not by its results, and 
to ascertain how far the system was 
suitable for the Public Service. He 
thought the Admiralty should have no 
hesitation in producing the Education 
Reports, because if they were bad, the 
House of Commons would endeavour to 
introduce a system which would pro- 
duce better results. The House of Com- 
mons, which voted a large sum of 
money every year for the education of 
cadets, ought to know how far that 
money was beneficially bestowed. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, if the 
system on board the JLrifannia was so 
bad, he was at a loss to understand why 
the Mercantile Marine should have imi- 
tated it. They had instituted as train- 
ing schools the ships Conway and Wor- 
cester, on board which, however, the 
age of entry was 14 years, as against 
the earlier age in the case of the Bri- 
tannia. So far from the results being 
unsatisfactory with respect to these ships, 
he understood that the Liverpool ship- 
masters were delighted if they could get 
the boys who had served on board them 
into their ships. He thought thatif the 
Merchant Service found it advisable to 
enter boys forthe Conway and Worcester 
at the age of 14, it was one reason why 
the Admiralty should do the same. For 
his own part, he was not in favour of 
entering boys for the Navy at too early 
an age. He thought the age should be 
14, instead of 12 or 13, because he be- 
lieved that the boys suffered very ma- 
terially in health from the cramming 
they had to undergo in the preliminary 
schools. He thought that a system 
which was found good enough for the 
Merchant Service, would be equally good 
for the Royal Navy. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the Board 
of Admiralty worked in the dark in 
matters of this kind; but hon. Mem- 
bers had fortunately been enlightened 
by the discussions which had taken 
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place in that House. With regard ty 
the differences of opinion alleged to 
exist amongst naval officers on this sub. 
ject, he pointed out that it would be for 
the Committee to throw its weight 
either into one scale or the other. Ho 
did not see the desirability of paying 
£250 a-year for the education of a nayaj 
cadet, because he believed that the 
extravagance of the proceeding rather 
unfitted the boys for the discharge of 
their duties afterwards. The more eco. 
nomical and the more severe their edu- 
cation, the better officers they would 
eventually make, and, therefore, he said 
that nothing was more desirable than 
the abolition of the present system of 
extravagance. He concurred in the opi- 
nion expressed by the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
that the Report was one which the 
Admiralty were not pleased with, other- 
wise they would have laid it on the 
Table of the House. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) would go to a Division, to 
show that the House of Commons were, 
above all other Bodies in the State, en- 
titled to know the actual facts. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, he thought he had gone as far as 
he could in saying that the suggestion 
of an independent examination was a 
good one, and that he would see whe- 
ther it could be brought about. With 
regard to the presentation of the Reports 
he did not suppose there would be any 
objection to their being laid on the Table 
of the House, except that those who 
prepared them did not expect that they 
would be so dealt with. If he were to 
say, on the part of the Admiralty, that 
they would take into consideration for- 
mally the sense of what had been urged 
upon him that evening, and that they 
would see that there was an independent 
and extraneous examination of cadets, 
he hoped that would satisfy the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham. With 
regard to what had been said about the 
cramming of the cadets and the evil 
effects of it upon their health, what- 
ever might be the case with regard to 
the age of the boys, all the evidence 
which he possessed was against their 
being injured by their studies. The 
Report which he held in his hand stated 
that since the establishment of the 
Britannia the health of the boys had 


been most satisfactory. The hon. and 
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ant Gentleman opposite had referred 
to the general cost of the Britannia; but 
he pointed out that part of this was at- 
tributable to the wages of persons neces- 
sarily employed on board ship, which 
would form a charge upon the public 
whether she was used for school pur- 
poses or not. 

Mr. GORST said, he hoped he should 
not be unreasonable in not accepting the 
offer of the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, because it left 
those who desired reform in this matter 
in precisely the same position as they 
were two years ago; indeed, the reply 
of the hon. Gentleman was almost in the 
same terms as the answer on this sub- 
ject, which he then received from the 
present Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman would pledge himself to the in- 
dependent examination of the cadets 
and the production of the Report, he 
should not have to trouble the Commit- 
tee to divide; but in the absence of that 
pledge he should be compelled to take a 
Division as a protest against the non- 
production of the Report. He would 
venture to say two things with reference 
tothe Conway and the Worcester ; first, 
theexpense of educating a boy on board 
those ships was nothing like £280 
a-year; and, in the next place, the re- 
ports of the examinations were open to 
the parents, who paid the cost of the 
education, and to the public. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, he thought the 
Committee ought to remember that when 
the Britannia was established in place of 
the Naval College at Portsmouth, it was 
understood to be a temporary arrange- 
ment. There had been hardly a year 
elapse since then in which the extrava- 
gant expenditure in connection with the 
ship had not been raised. He would 
not go into the question as to whether 
the original arrangement was a good 
one; but the Britannia was eventually 
established, because it was imagined that 
by sending the youths on board a hulk 
they would learn their duty at sea. But 
now that everything was done by steam 
in the Navy there was absolutely no- 
thing which a lad could learn on board 
ahulk, that he could not learn better at 
4 Naval College on shore. He had had 
the honour of being consulted by the 
Admiralty on this subject, and had made 
4 Minute which the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would, 
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no doubt, find in the Office. In that 
Minute he had ventured to point out, 
even at the time he referred to, how 
great would be the advantage if a more 
general education were given to the lads 
before they went to sea, and if they 
were sent in sailing vessels to learn sea- 
manship after being on shore a certain 
time. The best naval officer he had 
ever had the honour of knowing—Lord 
Dundonald—did not go to sea until he 
was 18 years of age. He repeated that 
there was now no training to be given 
at sea to boys of 13 or 14 which they 
could not get ashore; and there was this 
objection, among others, to the present 
system, that on board ship the studies 
of the boys were constantly interrupted ; 
they were taken away from the school- 
master and put on other work at the 
very moment, perhaps, when they were 
getting interested in his instruction, and 
vice versd. ‘Therefore, he said, it was 
better that the youth of the country 
should receive a thorough education be- 
fore they went into the Navy. He did 
not think the argument held good that 
boys were not so likely to get disgusted 
with the Service if they were caught 
early, because his experience was that if 
they liked the sea they would take to it 
just as well at 18 as at 14 years of age. 
Under the system he suggested, the 
youths would get valuable information 
and knowledge where it could be most 
properly obtained, and which would 
make them better men for the Service 
they had chosen. He entirely agreed 
with what had fallen from his hon. and 
gallant Friend (Captain Price), and he 
was not by any means sure that he was 
not then advocating the wishes of many 
officers in the Navy, who were com- 
petent to express an opinion on the sub- 
ject. Those two officers, Admirals Ryder 
and Goodenough, were distinctly in 
favour of this view, and the Committee 
would know that there were no higher 
authorities on questions such as this. 
He regretted very much that during the 
last 18 or 20 years nothing had been 
done to establish a College suitable for 
the education of these young men. In 
conclusion, he would recommend that 
a later age should be insisted on for 
going to sea, and that a College should 
be established on a proper founda- 
tion on shore where the education of 
cadets would be carried out at their own 
expense. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, whenever 
he came down to consider these Esti- 
mates, he asked himself why on earth 
Gentlemen on those Benches had turned 
out the last Government and put the 
present Government in Office? It 
seemed to him that there was exceed- 
ingly little difference between the two 
Governments. They had Gentlemen 
from the Admiralty coming down and 
asking them to give £280 for each boy 
on board the Britannia, when everyone 
knew that the education in schools of 
this kind could be done for £70 or £80 
per head. Notwithstanding this, the 
education given on board the ship was 
so bad that the Admiralty were ashamed 
to present the Reports of their own 
Commissioners concerning it. He said 
they ought not to give one shilling for 
the Britannia until they had the Re- 
ports, and until they were assured that 
the cost of the education in future would 
not be more than one-third what it was 
at present. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
venture to ask the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty to under- 
take, on behalf of the Department, to 
give the Reports asked for. He be- 
lieved the noble Lord would readily 
concur in their being laid on the Table 
of the House. He thought the obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were such as to render it absolutely 
necessary that the House should be 
satisfied as to the character of the edu- 
cation given to the naval cadets. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he would 
inform the Committee how the nomi- 
nations for admission to the school were 
made ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the nominations were given by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty on each 
occasion. He usually nominated three 
candidates for each vacancy, and the 
principal object of that was to limit the 
number of candidates, so that the strain 
upon them might be diminished. An- 
other object was that nominations 
might be given to sons of deceased offi- 
cers, and persons who had claims on the 
Service. The present system of compe- 
titive examination was introduced when 
the obsolete system of pure nomination 
was put an end to. With regard to 


the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he could not go so far in the 
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direction of giving a distinct pledge as 
the right hon. Gentleman indicated. Hg 
could only repeat that he would haye 
an inquiry into the school, and lay the 
Report on the Table. 

Mr. GORST said, that, on the distinct 
pledge given in the presence of the 
Prime Minister that the Reports on the 
education of the cadets should in future 
be laid on the Table, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,556,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex. 
penses of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at 
Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on tho 31st 
day of March 1884.’’ 


Caprain PRICE said, that, although 
this Vote usually occupied a good deal 
of time and discussion, the Committee 
might congratulate itself to-night on the 
probability that the usual crop of Dock- 
yard grievances would be very little 
touched upon, that being due to an act 
of policy on the part of the Admiralty 
last year. After the visit of the Lords 
of the Admiralty to the various Dock- 
yards last year, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty went round to the Dockyards 
and received deputations of all the diffe- 
rent classes of men in the Yards, and 
heard everything they had to say. Whe- 
ther that act of policy was due to what 
had been considered the rash pledge 
given by the present Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works a few years ago, or 
whether it was really a new policy on 
the part of the Admiralty, he was unable 
to say; but the action of the Secretary 
to the Admiralty had given great satis- 
faction in the Dockyards, not only 
through the courteous way in which the 
hon. Gentleman heard all that the men 
had to say, but because he heard every- 
thing most thoroughly and exhaustively, 
and showed that he quite understood 
the various matters laid before him. He 
said this much, because it encouraged 
him, and he thought, also, other Dock- 
yard Members, to hope that this policy 
would be continued. How far it was to 
be continued he hoped the Committee 
would learn to-night. The Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, when he was Secre- 
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discussion of Dockyard grievances in 
that House, because, he said, it was the 
invariable custom of the Lords of the 
Admiralty to themselves go round and 
hear from the men what they had to 
say upon the various matters. He be- 
lieved that at the Admiralty it was con- 
sidered somewhat rash of the right hon. 
Gentleman to make that speech; but 
they determined, at all events, to look 
upon it as to some extent a pledge, and 
last year they fulfilled that pledge. 
That was a policy which ought to be 
carried out in the future. Ho did not 
say that every man in a Dockyard, or 
every man representing a class, should 
be allowed to come before the Lords of 
the Admiralty and make a long state- 
ment of grievances; but he did think 
that on special occasions such as last 
year, when some of the most important 
classes of men in the Dockyards had not 
been able to state their grievances in 
any way for many years, subject to cer- 
tain restrictions, and to the advice of 
the Admiralty Superintendents in the 
Yards, they should at certain times be 
allowed to do what they did last year. 
Another consideration was, that that 
course had disposed of a great deal 
of discussion in the House, which 
was, perhaps, a very good thing; and so 
it happened to-night that instead of the 
Committee having at great length to 
discuss these various grievances, they 
were hoping to hear from the Secretary 
to the Admiralty what was the result of 
his labours of last year. With regard to 
one particular question—that of the Con- 
structive Departments—they were told 
that a Committee had been sitting, and 
that their Report was about to be issued. 
He should like to know whether that 
Report was to be considered of a con- 
fidential nature or not? [Mr. CampBEt- 
Bannerman: It will be laid on the 
Table.] It would be laid on the Table 
at atime when it could not be discussed ; 
but he did not wish to discuss it this 
Session. What he wanted to know was, 
what would be the result of these Re- 
ports, because very often Reports which 
were presented were followed by no 
results. There were many other mat- 
ters outside the Reports, and what 
they particularly wanted to know was, 
what the hon. Gentleman had to say 
upon them. For instance, the case of 
the shipwrights, a most important class 
iu the Dockyard, he supposed, would be 
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dealt with by the Reports. The hired 
men and the factory men were on a 
different scale altogether from that of 
the Establishment labourers, and they 
had considerable grievances, as they 
were obliged to retire at the age of 60 
years with no pension and only a 
small gratuity. These questions were 
thoroughly gone into by the Secretary 
to the. Admiralty, and the Committee 
were hoping to hear what he had to say 
on the matter. The grievances having 
been all discussed at the Admiralty, 
he thought this was a good opportunity 
for the Secretary to the Admiralty to 
give some idea of the conclusions arrived 


at. 

Mr. BROADHURST wished to call 
attention to the unsatisfactory outcome of 
the Motion he made 18 months ago in re- 
ference to the employment of shipwrights 
in fitting engines into war vessels. On 
that occasion the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty held out some hope that some better 
conditions would be arranged with re- 
gard to these men; and one of the pro- 
mises then made was that an eminent 
engineer was to be engaged and made a 
member of the Board of Admiralty in 
London, in order, as he understood, that 
the engineering interest should have 
more representation at the Board than 
hitherto. It was true that a gentleman 
had been added to the Board of Admi- 
ralty of great engineering eminence ; 
but he very much feared that, as usual, 
the Admiralty had absorbed that engi- 
neer, and he had done nothing in the 
way of reform. The remarks of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), as to the power of the Admiralty 
over the House of Commons with refer- 
ence to the training ship Britannia, were 
perfectly true, as far as he could gather, 
in regard to every other matter under 
the Admiralty. The Admiralty governed 
the House of Commons, as well as the 
whole Admiralty administrative system, 
and the House ceased to have its due 
weight in the Admiralty policy. Onthe 
occasion to which he was referring, he 
thoughthe had satisfactorily proved thatit 
was next to impossible for shipwrights or 
workers in wood to engage in the fitting 
of delicate and complicated machinery ; 
but the Admiralty had answered his Mo- 
tion by increasing the number of ship- 
wrights engaged in the various Dock- 
yards ; and, in order to justify the asser- 
tions made on their behalf in the House 
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of Commons, there had recently been 
issued from the Admiralty an Order that 
shipwrights and apprentices should, in 
future, devote part of their time to the 
work of engine fittings and the fixing 
of machinery. This Order was issued 
early in the year, and had become part 
of the Dockyard system. A more extra- 
ordinary proposal than this had seldom 
been made; and what he wanted to know 
was, whether the Government could con- 
ceive anything more inconsistent than 
that a skilled workman, who had de- 
voted four years to shipwright work, 
should be suddenly required to become 
also a proficient fitter of machinery and 
an engineer? The thing was so utterly 
absurd, that it would not be listened -to 
for a moment in any private shipbuild- 
ing yard. He feared there might be 
some slight suspicion in some quarters 
that in drawing attention to this sub- 
ject he was taking an interest in some 
branch or other of Trades’ Unionism. 
That was not exactly the fact, and, even 
if it were the fact, it was, notwithstand- 
ing that, quite impossible to have men 
jacks-of-all-trades in the highly skilled 
profession which was now required in 
the construction of our wonderful pieces 
of mechanism called men-of-war. The 
fact was that the Admiralty were so pos- 
sessed of the idea that ships must be 
constructed and finished by shipwrights, 
that no amount of modern facts—such 
as the fact that our ships were no longer 
of wood, but were floating palaces of 
machinery—could drive it out of their 
heads. If all the statements that reached 
him from time to time as to the waste 
of time and money in the Dockyards 
were true, this Vote of £1,500,000 
ought certainly to be reduced by more 
than one-half; and then, under proper 
management, we could obtain greater 
results than we now did with this enor- 
mous expenditure. Early in the year 
he sent a copy of a Memorial to the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, which had re- 
ference to pattern making in Chatham 
Dockyard. In that Dockyard there was 
a large pattern-making shop, which was 
mainly carried on by properly-trained 
pattern makers. Although they had 
their own staff of men, who had devoted 
their lives to pattern making, quite re- 
cently they had set up another pattern- 
making shop, with all its costly ma- 
chinery, not to supply any additional 
demand for patterns, but in order to 
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have a shop in which they could teach 
the shipwrights—grown men as well as 
boys—the art of pattern making, if that 
was possible. What he wanted to ask 
the Committee was, whether they, as 
custodians of the public money, should 
wilfully, and with their eyes open, vote 
away money year after year in order to 
minister to the “‘ fads” and fancies of the 
Admiralty, over whom they had abso. 
lutely no control whatever? The Ad- 
miralty was one of the last strongholds 
of the worst form of old Toryism which 
modern ideas had been unable to storm; 
and there would never be a satisfactory 
administration of that Department of the 
State until the whole system had been 
overhauled, not by a Committee of that 
House, but by a Royal Commission, 
composed of the most capable men in 
the country, whether Members of that 
House or not, who should have full 
and complete power to examine the 
whole of the arrangements, and report 
upon them to the House. He was cer- 
tain that such an examination would dis- 
close a state of things which the country 
would not permit to continue in exist- 
ence one year longer. His firm convie- 
tion was that this Vote might very well 
be reduced by £500,000, and that greater 
results would be obtained if this Depart- 
ment were administered as private works 
of the same character in this country 
were. He wished to ask whether, unless 
the present system was altered, the Ad- 
miralty could expect to produce in one 
person a proficient knowledge of two 
or three distinct trades and professions, 
when every other set of employers and 
trainers of labour had utterly failed 
to do anything of the kind. He hoped 
the Secretary to the Admiralty would 
give some assurance that he would in- 
sist on a more thorough inquiry, and 
that in future he would see that men 
should be appointed to their respective 
trades, and should not be allowed to 
encroach upon, and interfere with, other 
departments for which they had 10 
training and no capacity, and were by 
no means fitted to undertake. 

Mr. GORST said, he was not at all 
surprised at the hon. Member for Stoke 
being stirred by the arrangements of the 
Admiralty; but if the hon. Member had 
had as much experience as he had had 
of Dockyard management, he would 
know that it was the peculiar pleasure 
of the Admiralty to put men into de 
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ments to which they did not belong. 
It was the peculiar idiosyneracy of the 
Admiralty to employ every man in some 
capacity other than that for which he 
had been trained. He understood that 
this had been the subject of personal 
inquiry by the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty and the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 
and that they had listened to all the re- 
presentations of the different classes, 
and were now engaged in framing a 
gale of wages and regulations which 
night give satisfaction to the different 
dasses of men; but what he particu- 
larly wished to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to-night was, whether the 
Admiralty could make some arrange- 
ment in the Dockyards by which the 
pensions which the Establishment work- 
men earned, after long periods of service, 
could be given them in a shape which 
would be more satisfactory than the 
present form? The Committee must re- 
member that what was called a pension 
was not, in the proper sense of the word, 
apension at all. It was simply deferred 
pay; and it was not for the interest of 
the men themselves, but for the interest 
of the nation, that there was this de- 
ferred pay. Of course, so far asthe men 
themselves were concerned, if they were 
paid the same wages in the Dockyards 
as they would get in private yards—the 
Admiralty dismissing and hiring men as 
they pleased—they would have nothing 
to complain of; but as it was the in- 
terest of the country to keep perma- 
nently a number of workmen who could 
not discharge themselves, and upon 
whom the country could depend in the 
event of war, or in any other sudden 
emergency requiring great pressure of 
work in the Dockyards, the Govern- 
ment, instead of paying the ordinary 
rates of wages, paid something less, and 
gave the men the difference in the shape 
of a pension after serving a certain num- 
ber of years. Until recently, the Estab- 
lishment class of skilled labourers in 
the Dockyards — the class established 
only about six or seven years ago— 
only received 19s. 6d. a-week per man; 
whereas the hired class of men, doing 
the same kind of work, but earning no 
Pension, received an average of 24s. 
a-week; so that the Establishment 

ed labourer received 4s. 6d. a-week 
less than the fair commercial value of 

work. For that difference, after a 
certain length of service, he got a 
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superannuation allowance, which was 
called a pension. The fault found with 
this system was that, in the first in- 
stance, a great number of people never 
got any pension at all. A man might 
have served up to the last year which 
would entitle him to superannua- 
tion; but if he died during that year 
not a single penny was given to his 
family. A man might serve many years ; 
but if he found other and more profit- 
able labour he would lose the money he 
had foregone. Again, a man might 
have bad health; he might have in- 
jured himself in the Service; but if he 
retired he could only take the superan- 
nuation allowance for his own life. 
Could not the whole matter be put on a 
footing at once more just to the public 
and more satisfactory to the men? Why 
not cease to call it pension and call it 
what it really was—deferred pay? They 
might easily keep an account against all 
the men employed in the Service, an ac- 
count of the amount of deferred pay 
they had earned. Of course, if they left 
the Service before the end of the period 
for which they were engaged, they 
would forfeit their deferred pay; but if, 
instead of leaving the Service, they were 
obliged to be discharged on account of 
accident, or for some other just reason, 
why not give them, upon their so leav- 
ing the Service, that deferred pay which 
they had earned, and to which they were 
justly entitled. When a man had com- 
pleted his service, why make him take 
his deferred pay in the shape of superan- 
nuation for his own life? Why not give 
a workman who had served his time 
his deferred pay in the form he liked, 
and in the form which would be most 
advantageous to his own interest. He 
(Mr. Gorst) believed that if the present 
system of pensions were entirely put an 
end to, and if every man serving in the 
Dockyard understood he was serving on 
deferred pay, and if a regular account 
of that pay were kept so that the sum 
could be easily ascertained ; if aman was 
aware that in case of death or discharge 
from the Service that pay would be 
honestly paid to his family or to himself 
as the case might be, or that he would 
be able when he had served his time to 
take the money in the form he desired, 
there would be less discontent in the 
Dockyards than existed at the present 
moment. He(Mr. Gorst) hoped he had 
said enough to make his meaning clear 
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to the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man); and he trusted that the subject 
might be taken into consideration, with 
the view of ascertaining whether some 
such plan as the one he had suggested 
could not be matured. 

Mr. GOURLEY, in moving the re- 
duction of the Vote by £20,000, said, he 
would state at the outset that he took 
this course for the purpose of raising a 
question of the expenditure incurred in 
upholding the dignity of the Royal 
Family. He asked Parliament to agree 
to the reduction of the Vote he proposed, 
because he held that the amount which 
was now being spent in the maintenance 
of the Royal Yachts was far beyond 
what was necessary, seeing that, by the 
Return which they had had placed be- 
fore them, the Royal Yachts were very 
rarely used, either by Her Majesty or by 
any Member of the Royal Family. In 
addition to the enormous sums which 
these yachts cost the ratepayers of the 
country annually for their maintenance, 
it was now proposed to expend a very 
large sum in repairing the Victoria and 
Albert. Indeed, it was proposed to spend 
£50,000 or £60,000 upon this wooden 
vessel. He maintained that when the 
money had been expended upon her she 
would still be an old vessel, fitted only 
with machinery of a very old type. He 
contended that the money proposed to 
be spent on this vessel would be ab- 
solutely wasted. They had it on the 
authority of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed), 
who had been engaged 12 years ago in 
making a survey of the Victoria and 
Albert, that the vessel was totally unfit 
for repairs. Ifshe was then unfit for a 
large expenditure, what must she be 
now? The experience of all practical 
men with regard to Estimates as re- 
garded the repairing of old wooden 
vessels amounted to this — that the 
eventual cost always exceeded very 
largely the Estimates. That he be- 
lieved to be the experience of all ship- 
owners who had old ships; therefore, he 
maintained that the Estimates placed 
before Parliament with respect to the 
Victoria and Albert would be greatly 
exceeded before the repairs were 
completed. He thought it right to 
tell the Committee that this vessel in 
maintenance cost the country, in round 
figures, something like £28,000 a-year. 


Mr. Gorst 
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Before, however, going into details with 
regard to the annual cost of the vesse] 
he would like to call the attention of the 
Committee to the original cost of the 
vessel. The original cost of the vessel, 
in accordance with a Return he moved 
for some time ago, was £136,441. Infor. 
mation as to the gross registered ton- 
nage was not furnished in the Return; 
but there was only given what was called 
the builders’ tonnage. By comparing, 
however, the builders’ tonnage with the 
new tonnage of a similar vessel, he had 


arrived at the conclusion that the gross * 


registered tonnage of the Victoria and 
Albert was something like 1,700 tons, 
so that the cost of the vessel to this 
country was something like £80 per 
ton. Now, £80 per ton was a much 
larger sum per ton than was paid by, 
perhaps, one of the most extravagant 
Monarchs of the world— namely, the 
late Viceroy of Egypt, upon his yachts, 
which were furnished with work of the 
most extravagant design. The Commit- 
tee would be able to arrive at a correct 
opinion as to how the Admiralty spent 
its money, when he stated that the ori- 
ginal cost of the masts, spars, and rig- 
ging of the Victoria and Albert was 
£19,530. Now, in order to ascertain 
what extravagant sums were paid in 
sparring this ship, he thought it right 
to call attention to what it would cost 
for a vessel of similar size. The masts 
and spars of an East Indiaman of 1,700 
tons—the whole masts and spars com- 
plete, and with a set of sails—would 
cost something like £8,500. The best 
outfit which could be put on board of an 
East, Indiaman of 1,700 tons would not 
cost, at the present moment, more than 
£5 per ton; whereas the cost of the 
outfit of the Victoria and Albert was no 
less than £12 per ton. By these figures 
hon. Members would see how the money 
of the taxpayers had been thrown away 
by those who had had the managementof 
the Admiralty. Having said this much 
with regard to the original cost of the 
vessel, he would now call the attention 
of the Committee to the details of the 
annual expenditure connected with the 
Victoria and Albert. He found, by the 
Return to which he had previously re 
ferred, that for repairs to cabins, ma- 
chinery, masts, and spars, the annual 
cost for the past 10 years had bee 
£7,724, pilotage £5 per year, coals 
£440. He desired the Committee to pay 
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particular attention to the item of £440, 
because he should have to allude to it 
subsequently, as proving how seldom 
the vessel had been used by Her Ma- 
jesty, or by the Royal Family. The 
wages of the officers and crew of the 
yessel amounted annually to £13,106. 
the victuals to £5,271, and 75 riggers 
£2,160. Thus it would be correct to 
say that the cost of the maintenance of 
the vessel was £28,766 per year. Hon. 
Members must understand that the sum 
of £28,766 was the direct cost ; but it did 
not represent the real cost to the country, 
because the vessel every now and then 
was placed in a Government dry dock, 
and retarded other and more necessary 
work. Now, they found also, by a Re- 
turn before them, that on one occasion 
the Victoria and Albert was docked for 
repairs for no less a period than six and 
a-half months. As a matter of fact, he 
knew that the Royal Yachts were very 
often placed in dock to have repairs 
done to them of the most trivial cha- 
racter, and that men were removed from 
other and more important work to do 
the work required on the Royal Yachts. 
He thought hon. Members would see 
that the annual sum spent on the Vie- 
toria and Albert was a sum altogether 
beyond what was necessary for the pur- 

se of maintaining a vessel of her class. 

ow, he had no doubt it would be con- 
tended that the Royai Yachts were 
necessary for the private use of Her 
Majesty; but he, on the other hand, 
contended that four yachts, which Her 
Majesty now had at her disposal, were 
not necessary, either for her private 
use or for State purposes. Take, for 
instance, the Victoria and Albert. He 
asked, some time ago, for a Return of 
the number of times the Victoria and 
Albert had been used by Her Majesty 
during the last 10 years, and the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) told him he could not give 
such information. The only way in 
which they could arrive at an idea of 
the number of times the vessel had been 
used was, by taking into consideration 
the amount of fuel consumed annually. 
Now, the annual cost of coal for that 
vessel was £440. The Victoria and 
Albert was fitted with very old ma- 
chinery and boilers of very large power, 
and the conclusion he had arrived at was 
this—that when under weigh, and in full 


speed, she would consume from 80 to 
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100 tons of coal per day. Thus, esti- 
mating the cost of coal at £1 per ton, it 
would be seen that the Victoria and 
Albert had only been used four times 
per year, and that for the conveyance of 
Her Majesty or .some Member of the 
Royal Family on four days per year the 
taxpayers of this country were charged 
annually over £28,060. He was con- 
fident hon. Members would agree with 
him that this was a sum far in excess of 
what was necessary, and that it ought to 
be abolished. It was said that for State 
purposes Her Majesty ought to have the 
use of these yachts; but it so happened 
that for State purposes these vessels were 
very rarely used. Indeed, they found 
fixed charges in the Naval Estimates 
for conveying the Royal Family from 
time to time across the Channel. In 
other words, sums were constantly being 
paid to the London, Chatham, and 
Dover and other Companies to have 
vessels placed at the disposal of the Royal 
Family. Again, he found in another 
part of the Naval Estimates, Vote 14, 
page 227, Class I., Sub-head 2, Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses, that there was 
every year an annual charge for the ex- 
penses connected with the conveyance of 
Members of the Royal Household. Now, 
he contended that if these yachts were 
to be maintained at this enormous ex- 
pense to the country, they ought, at 
least, to be engaged in some practical 
work. On the contrary, it was found 
that there was always a special expendi- 
ture connected with the movements 
across Channel of the Members of the 
Royal Family, or the Members of the 
Royal Household. As a matter of fact, 
he found that the sum this year charged 
for the conveyance of the Members of 
the Royal Household across Channel was 
£1,746 19s. 10d. Every year there was 
a similar charge, which he maintained 
ought no longer to be allowed. Then, 
again, he found in the Naval Estimates 
a charge for entertainments on board 
the Osborne and JSacchante, and other 
charges and allowances to the warrant 
officers on the different Royal Yachts. 
Hon. Gentlemen would see that, in addi- 
tion to the direct charges returned with 
regard to the maintenance of the Royal 
Yachts, there were other charges in other 
parts of the Estimates which Parliament 
was called upon to vote every year in 
connection with the movements of the 
Royal Family. He felt assured of this— 
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that this enormous expenditure was an 
expenditure which was not made with 
the consent or the countenance of the 
Queen. On the contrary, he believed 
that it only remained for the Members 
of the Government, especially those con- 
nected with the Admiralty, to bring this 
enormous and unnecessary expenditure 
under the notice of Her Majesty, to cause 
Her Majesty to command that such ex- 
penditure should be at once abolished. 
Well, it was now proposed to spend 
upon the Victoria and Albert, as he had 
said previously, between £50,000 and 
£60,000. If it were necessary that this 
money should be spent—if the Queen 
asked for another yacht, what he would 
in the name of common sense ask the 
Admiralty to do would be, not to go 
tinkering and patching up this old 
vessel, which, when patched up, would 
still be an old ship fitted with obsolete 
machinery, but in lieu of this vessel 
build a new one of modern type. He 
contended that a new vessel could be 
built for the money which the Committee 
were now asked to vote for the repair of 
the Vietoria and Albert. In his opinion, 
first-class builders in this country would 
undertake to provide,the Admiralty with 
a steam yacht, furnished with steel 
boilers, and furnished with every modern 
improvement, and with much better ven- 
tilation than that which Her; Majesty 
had on board the Victoria and Albert, for 
something like £25 per ton, or, in other 
words, a ship of 1,500 or 1,600 tons 
could be obtained from eminent builders 
for the sum now proposed to be spent in 
the repairing of the Victoria and Albert. 
And, moreover, a’ ship having all the 
modern appliances for the purpose of its 
working would, for maintenance, not 
cost more than £2,000 or £3,000 per 
year, instead of the £28,000 which the 
maintenance of the Victoria and Albert 
cost. Hon. Members would not fail to 
see that the policy, which it was.now pro- 
posed by the Admiralty to adopt, with 
respect to the Victoria and Albert, was 
nothing more or less than suicidal. 
Having said so much with regard to 
the Victoria and Albert, he would like to 
detain the Committee a moment or two 
by making a few observations with 
regard to the Osborne. The Osborne was 
only eight years old ; but its annual cost 
in repairs was £10,885, and the cost of 
its annual maintenance was no less than 
£26,955. Now, the Osborne, like the 


Mr. Gourley 





Victoria and Albert, and the other Royal 
Yachts, seemed, according to the Return 
which had been placed upon the Table 
to be always in dock. Besides being in 
dock for a considerable time every year 
she had, for 10 months, on board 36 
riggers at a very great cost. What on 
earth 36 riggers could find to do he 
could not possibly tell; but, in his 
opinion, 36 riggers would be sufficient 
to send out to sea, at least, 30 or 40 
ships. Therefore, the only conclusion 
he could arrive at with regard to these 
riggers was, that they were employed 
merely for the purpose of looking at 
each other, or, possibly, to play hide-and- 
seek on the vessel. He begged to moye 
the reduction of the Vote by £20,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,536,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses 
of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at Home and 
Abroad, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884.’’—(Mr. Gourley.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was not surprised that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gourley) had raised this 
question ; or that, on the occasion of the 
Vietoria and Albert requiring repairs, 
there should be the feeling expressed, 
which had been expressed by some of 
his hon. Friends, that instead of her 
being repaired a new yacht should be 
provided. No doubt there was some 
surprise in many quarters that advan- 
tage had not been taken of this op- 
portunity to provide the Queen with 
a yacht which should be represen- 
tative of the height which the ship- 
building art had reached in this country, 
and which should be worthy, in every 
respect, of the mercantile position of the 
country. He need hardly say that this 
view of the question was fully present 
to the mind of the Members of the 
Board of Admiralty when they came to 
the conclusion to repair the old yacht. 
It would have been a satisfaction to 
those who professionally advised the 
Admiralty to have had the opportunity 
of designing a new yacht for the 
Queen; but the Admiralty came to the 
conclusion that they ought to repair 
the old yacht, after the most thorough 
examination of the Victoria and Albert 
with her engines and boilers out, and 
on the deliberate advice of their pro- 
fessional advisers. Although she was 
an old ship, her defects were found 
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to be so small, and the state of her hull 
was pronounced to be such, as to make 
t most desirable to repair her, instead 
of building a new yacht. It must be 
remembered by hon. Members of the 
Committee that the Victoria and Albert 
was an exceptionally fine vessel, and 
most suitable in every respect for the 

se to which she was devoted. In- 
deed, she was almost without a rival. 
She had a high speed and light draught ; 
she was extremely easy at sea, and con- 
tained the spacious accommodation which 
was necessary for the Queen and her 
suite. In all these respects she was a 
perfectly suitable vessel for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service ; and it had been caleu- 
lated that, after the repairs which were 
proposed to be made, she would bea 
good ship for 12 or 14 years to come. 
(Qn the other hand, a new yacht of iron 
and steel, although more modern in its 
construction, might not combine all 
those advantages to such perfection. 
Forone thing, the degree of sub-division 
which would be necessary to make a 
steel yacht safe would be incompatible 
with the large and spacious apartments 
which ought to be provided for Her 
Majesty. He was sure if the two con- 
ditions—namely, sub-division and large 
accommodation—were combined, the size 
and the cost of a new vessel would be 
extremely great. These were the con- 
siderations which had led the Admiralty, 
on the merits of the case, apart from 
the expense of a new yacht, to conclude 
it was desirable that the present yacht 
should be repaired. As to the question 
of expense, however, they were advised 
that asteel yacht, fulfilling the conditions 
aecessary, would cost about £120,000 or 
£130,000, without the fittings and up- 
holstery, which existed in the present 
yacht, and which, to a large extent, 
would be sacrificed, if any attempt were 
made to transfer them to a new ship. 
The repairs, which included a complete 
refit with new boilers, steam cylinders, 
and the addition of steam starting gear 
and general repair of engines, would cost 
£50,000. So much as to the cost of the 
repairs. They now came to the general 
question of the maintenance of the 
yacht. His hon. Friend (Mr. Gourley)— 
and, no doubt, other hon. Members— 
were of opinion that the present number 
of yachts, which had been maintained 
without any change for 20 or 30 years, 
was excessive—namely, two principal 
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yachts and two tenders. As to the 
number, he had to say that, although 
the Admiralty did not share that view, 
it appeared to them that, when this 
yacht was completed, the second yacht, 
the Osborne, when not actually required 
by Her Majesty for her own use or that 
of Her Family, should be at the disposal 
of the Board of Admiralty. An arrange- 
ment of that kind had existed before, 
and he was authorized to say that Her 
Majesty concurred in its being now again 
adopted. Another matter which had 
been the subject of some criticism was 
the cost incurred annually in the main- 
tenance of these yachts. His hon. Friend 
had gone over several points in connec- 
tion with the Victoria and Albert. Un- 
doubtedly, vessels of this kind were of a 
costly description, their boats and ap- 
purtenances, as well as the yachts them- 
selves, being finished in a way which 
put them out of comparison with any 
other vessel. The hon. Gentleman had 
said something regarding the expenses 
in connection with the Royal Household ; 
but the items to which he referred, as 
shown on page 236 of the Estimates, 
were the particulars of the expenditure 
incurred in 1881-2, and had nothing to 
do with the current year. They in- 
cluded some charges in connection with 
the entertainment of the young Princes 
on board the Bacchante, which necessi- 
tated extra expense to the officers of that 
ship. Then there were expenses in 
regard to the transit of the Royal 
carriages and horses to and from the 
Isle of Wight on their way to Scotland 
and back. These were not services 
that could be performed by these costly 
and elaborately-fitted yachts. Another 
item was that of allowances of ward- 
room officers of the Osborne. That 
allowance was a customary one, which 
was made whenever the officers were in 
attendance on the Queen or the Royal 
Family, on such occasions representative 
duties being cast upon them. The amount 
was only £1 9s. 7d. He was anxious 
not to detain the Committee; but with 
regard to this matter of the annual cost 
of the maintenance of these vessels, he 
had to say that he was sure that every 
Member of the Committee would wish 
that the yachts should be always main- 
tained in such a condition as to be 
worthy of the use of Her Majesty, al- 
though it was possible that the work 
might be done at a less expenditure. 
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The existing practice had gone on for 
many years under successive Boards 
of Admiralty, and the present Board 
were of opinion that the charges should 
be reviewed, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther or not they could be reduced. It 
was a question, for instance, whether 
the expenditure could not be reduced in 
the matter of docking the vessels. At 
present they were docked every year ; 
and it was a question, while retaining 
the perfect seaworthiness of the vessels, 
whether they could not, to some extent, 
reduce the expense of the repairs. He 
was in a position to assure the Commit- 
tee that the Queen was most desirous 
that no unnecessary expenditure should 
be allowed to take place in regard to 
these matters. That was the statement 
that he had to make to the Oommittee 
on this subject. He had given reasons 
why they preferred, on the whole, after 
much hesitation and deliberation, to con- 
tinue the present yacht for 12 or 14 
years, rather than to build a new one; 
and he had stated that when the Osborne 
was not absolutely required for the 
Royal use it would be at the disposal 
of the Admiralty. Further than that, 
he had stated they were about to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the whole question 
of the expenditure on the yachts, in or- 
der to see if some substantial reduction 
was not possible. He did not know 
whether the statement he had made was 
satisfactory to his hon. Friend; but, at 
any rate, he could assure him that the 
course they had taken was the one they 
thought most consistent at once with the 
dignity of the Crown and the interests 
of the country. 

Mr. OROPPER asked how many 
times the Victoria and Albert had been 
used in recent years? Was it not the 
fact that it had only been employed, on 
an average, four days a-year during the 
past 10 years? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the vessel was maintained for 
the use of the Queen, and he did not 
think it would either be seemly or de- 
sirable to inquire how many times it 
might have been the pleasure of Her 
Majesty to use it. He had no infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped, 
after the explanation given by the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley) 
would not think it necessary to divide 


Mr, Campbell- Bannerman 
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the Committee. For his own part, he 
wished to express the satisfaction with 
which he had heard the hon. Member's 
statement. It appeared to him that the 
Admiralty had very fully considered all 
the bearings of the case. Speaking from 
his own knowledge, he could say that 
the question of a steel yacht had been 
under the consideration of the Staff of 
the Admiraity for years, and they did 
not think it an economical experiment 
to make to place a steel yacht at the 
service of Her Majesty in place of the 
Victoria and Albert. If they had taken 
an opposite view, a plan would have 
been prepared, and, no doubt, carried 
out. The cost would have been much 
greater than that which was now to be 
incurred by the Admiralty; and, after 
all, it was doubtful whether the ac- 
commodation would have been so great 
as that furnished by the Victoria and 
Albert, and whether the results would 
have been equally satisfactory. He was 
glad an assurance had been given that 
the present Board of Admiralty had de- 
termined to review the expenditure that 
had occurred during the last few years 
for the maintenance of these yachts. 
He was sure some substantial economy 
could be effected without, in the slightest 


degree, diminishing the accommodation | 


which was made for Her Majesty. 
There had been a system of frequent 
docking, which was not useful or neces- 
sary, with regard to yachts maintained 
in the most perfect condition; and he 
had no doubt that a most substantial 
reduction could be effected. As to the 
Osborne being of public service gene- 
rally whilst not in use by the Queen, 
the fact that the Board of Admiralty 
would make use of it would be of great 
advantage, as it would amount to this— 
that Her Majesty would have but one 
yacht, which would be maintained ex- 
clusively for her service, with the two 
tenders; whilst the Osborne would be 
retained for any service that the country 
might require. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
that his hon. Friend would divide the 
Committee, for by so doing he would 
encourage the Admiralty to persevere in 
the good intentions which they would 
like so much to see carried out. He did 
not know that it had ever entered into 
their wishes that either this yacht should 
be preferred, or that a steel yacht should 
be built. He had been under the im 
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ression that Her Majesty possessed 
suficient yachts without the Victoria 
ad Albert. Tho hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Camp- 
pell-Bannerman) had said that it was 
unseemly and not desirable to ask how 
many times a yacht which was set 
apart for the service of the Queen had 
been used. Well, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
could not at all see that such an inquiry 
yas unseomly. An hon. Member had 
asked how often the Victoria and Albert 
had been out during the past 10 years ; 
and surely he, or any other hon. Mem- 
ber of the Committee, was at perfect 
liberty to put that question, to find out, 
if possible, whether the yacht had been 
required or not, for the only way of 
arriving at a settlement of the question 
of the utility of the vessel was to get at 
the number of times she had been out. 
Let them take a few figures from him 
upon this subject. During the past 10 
years the Victoria and Albert had actually 
cost the country, including the £54,000 
which it was now proposed to expend 
in repairs, £418,000, or nearly half a 
nillion of money. It had been ascer- 
tained that, during the past 10 years, 
the Victoria and Albert had been out 40 
days) They knew that, practically, the 
Victoria and Albert had not been used 
during the whole of that time, as Her 
Majesty and the Government had been 
perfectly satisfied with the Osborne and 
its two tenders, and had not required 
that yacht. If he was not misinformed, 
the time of the officers serving on these 
Royal Yachts was reckoned as war ser- 
vice, and their scale of pay was better 
than that of the other officers of the 
Service. Well, these officers, it appeared 
tohim, were just those who should not 
have that increased scale of pay. They 
did absolutely nothing, remaining the 
entire time in port. Only for four days 
in the year were they expected to go out 
—they hung about Southampton, having 
a good time of it; and because they had 
that enviable position, they were abso- 
lately paid and promoted above the 
heads of the other officers of the Service. 
Such a thing was absolutely monstrous. 
The hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty had said that if Her Ma- 
jesty did not use the yacht it would be 
at the disposal of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. But what did the Admiralty 
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want with another yacht ? Surely they 
could move about on much cheaper | 
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terms than these? His hon. Friend 
might say it was not seemly to inquire 
as to how many times the Admiralty 
might use the yacht, or to inquire what 
the Admiralty might do. The Admi- 
ralty had the Enchantress—what were 
they going to do with that? Were they 
going to have two yachts? There had 
been a strong feeling displayed in the 
Press upon this subject. It was really 
felt, without any disrespect to Her Ma- 
jesty, that these sums were excessive 
and wasteful. It was not considered at 
all necessary that the Osborne, which, by 
the way, had cost £344,000 during eight 
years, should have any other large sum 
spent upon her. It was felt that these 
enormous payments were not required 
for the dignity or comfort of Her Ma- 
jesty. He did not believe that Her Ma- 
jesty really required them ; he believed 
they were relics of the past—relics of a 
bad system, and were merely maintained 
because there had always been this num- 
ber of yachts. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty said the Osborne was one of 
the most perfect vessels in naval archi- 
tecture, and seemingly it was to be kept 
up simply as a model of what yachts 
should be; but he could only say that 
gentlemen who knew a great deal about 
this yacht were of opinion that it was 
absolutely unseaworthy. Surely, hon. 
Members did not wish Her Majesty sent 
to sea in a vessel which, in a heavy sea, 
would stand a great chance of going 
down? He was sorry they were not 
able, on this Vote, not only to record a 
protest against the expenditure of this 
£50,000, but also to record a protest 
against the spending of £25,000 every 
ear. 
" Mr. D. JENKINS said, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty had experience 
in this matter, and he knew it was 
impossible to estimate the amount of 
these repairs. During the last Admi- 
nistration three times the amount of the 
Estimate had been spent. The hon. 
Member had referred to the yacht not 
being as risky as a steel yacht, on ac- 
count of the divisions ; but bulk-heads 
or divisions were not carried on right up 
to the main deck—therefore, they would 
not take away room from the cabins. 
He was of opinion that if they spent 
£50,000 on this yacht, even then they 
would not have a seaworthy vessel; and 
he questioned whether a ship, 25 years 
old, would be able to make a trip during 
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the winter over the Bay of Biscay to the 
Straits of Gibraltar without going to the 
bottom. By all means, if they wanted 
a good yacht for Her Majesty let them 
build a new steel one, so that they would 
have good value for their money. 

Mr. RYLANDS said he wished to 
call attention to a point which he thought 
was well worthy of the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government. It was quite 
clear, from the Return, that the Victoria 
and Albert had hardly been used at all 
for Her Majesty during the last 10 
years. It should be borne in mind, as 
an important fact, that the Osborne had 
been used on many more occasions 
than the Victoria and Albert. The Os- 
borne had not been very frequently used ; 
but it had been substantially used, evi- 
dently for the convenience of Her Ma- 
jesty. The Victoria and Albert had 
practically not been used; and, that 
being so, why should it be repaired? 
They professed to have the interests 
of economy at heart. Why, then, 
should they spend £50,000 in repairing 
a yacht which was not used? Could 
there be any pretence why they should 
have this yacht for Her Majesty? The 
hon. Gentleman said that, when not in 


use by Her Majesty, the Admiralty 
would be able to avail themselves of it. 
But there had been no necessity shown 
for it so far as the Admiralty were con- 
cerned ; and it seemed to him, therefore, 
that the case of the hon. Gentleman had 


entirely broken down. The Osborne, 
which was apparently now in good condi- 
tion, was maintained for Her Majesty’s 
use, and was being used by Her Ma- 
jesty whenever she had occasion for its 
use, and, no doubt, would continue to 
be used. But the Victoria and Albert, 
during the last 10 years, had only been 
used, on an average, four days a-year. 
That being the case, why should they 
spend upon it such a large sum as was 
now proposed? If a Division were 
taken on this point he should certainly 
vote for the reduction of £20,000, as a 
protest against the country being called 
on, in a year when the expenditure was 
exceptionally high, to spend so much 
upon a vessel which was useless. It 
was not necessary to spend this money, 
and they ought not to be asked to charge 
the taxpayers so much for that which 
really had no practical value. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Gourley) would go to a Division upon 


Mr. D. Jenkins 
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this question. He had no doubt that 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had made 
as good a defence as it was possible to 
make out of the materials at his hand, 
But, to his mind, it was no defence for 
this wanton extravagance and waste of 
public money, the like of which wag 
never heard in that House. It was per- 
fectly amusing to Members below the 
Gangway on the Ministerial side to hear 
the ready manner in which hon. Gentle. 
men on the Front Opposition Bench 
had echoed and re-echoed every excuse 
which had been put forth by hon. Gen- 
tlemen now sitting on the Ministerial 
Bench. One could quite understand 
that those who supported the Govern- 
ment in their expenditure on these 
yachts were mainly those who had them- 
selves been on the Treasury Bench, and 
still would go. They had a lively re. 
gard for future difficulties in which they 
might be placed if they did not take a 
proper course upon this question. Hehad 
been very anxious to hear a word or two 
in support of the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland’s proposal from the Democratic 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), and 
also from the Radical Member for Ports. 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), who 
had been very attentive during this de- 
bate. He (Mr. Broadhurst) had been 
anxiously waiting for these financial re- 
formers to give some assistance to those 
who opposed this Vote. He hoped a 
Division would be taken upon this ques- 
tion, and that the Motion would receive 
a large amount of support; so that, at 
any rate, if they could not stop the pre- 
sent waste of money in this direction, 
it might act as a warning in future years 
that this thing could not be trifled with, 
as it had been in the past. Before he 
sat down, he would remind the Secretary 
to the Admiralty that just before this 
interesting debate had commenced he 
had taken the liberty of saying some- 
thing about fitters in the Dockyards, 
but had received no response. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he had thought it desirable to con- 
fine himself to the one part of the Vote 
on which the Motion was made. He 
should have another opportunity of 
speaking upon the subject to which the 
hon. Member alluded. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTHsaid, hethought 
that the offer of the Admiralty to use the 
Royal yacht Osborne, when not employed 
in the service of the Queen, really aggra- 
vated the matter. Surely the Oommittee 
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had a right to object, if the Admiralty 
were going to house themselves in a 
floating palace. He objected to the view 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Admiralty that it was too much to 
ask whether this yacht had been used 
by Her Majesty more than, on an ave- 
rage, four times a-year during the past 
10 years. It would have been, to his 
mind, much wiser and much more satis- 
factory if this information had been 
given in the Return. It would be a 
most extraordinary thing, if they were 
told there was no record of the number 
of days this vessel had been at sea. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
(Mr. Gourley) had made a calculation 
that the Victoria and Albert had had steam 
up about four times a-year; but they 
had no assurance, even then, that Her 
Majesty was on board. When it trans- 
pired that the yacht, upon which so much 
had been expended, and upon which 
they were asked to spend so much more, 
was only used on an average four or five 
days in the year, surely the House of 
(Commons was entitled to come to the 
conclusion that the maintenance of this 
yacht was unnecessary and extravagant, 
and should be put a stop to. 
confident that, by maintaining the Os- 
borne in an efficient state of repair, every- 
thing that the Royal Family would re- 
quire would be met. There was no 
justification for the maintenance of two 
yachts, when one would be quite suffi- 
cient for the Royal Family; and, as he 
had said, the statement that the yacht 
could be used by the Admiralty, when 
not required by the Queen, only aggra- 
vated the evil. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 118: Majority 73.—(Div. List, 
No. 204.) 

Original Question again proposed. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
for information as to the distinction 
made between the classes of men in the 
Dockyards in the matter of holidays ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that the difference in question 
arose from the fact that some of the men 
originally worked in the yards under 
private employers of labour, and con- 


tractors’ men did not receive pay for | c \ 1 
pensions being simply deferred pay, 
‘there was a fallacy in the statement of 


holidays. When these men ceased to 
work under contractors, and were em- 
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tions; and thus arose the inequality 
between them and the regular Dockyard 
workmen. He had every disposition to 
meet that grievance, because he thought 
the claim for holidays was a very fair 
one. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price) had asked 
him for information as to the result of his 
visit to the Dockyards. He (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) had gone to Devonport 
and Chatham, and his hon. Colleague 
near him (Sir Thomas Brassey) had gone 
to Portsmouth, where they had inter- 
views with the men. They heard astate- 
ment of their case, and he was very much 
struck with the intelligence and fairness 
with which their case was stated. An 
elaborate account was taken of all that 
was said; and although he could not 
say they had been engaged in looking 
over it ever since, he assured the hon. 
and gallant Member that he had not 
been idle with respect to it during the 
seven months which had elapsed, and 
he hoped soon to announce the deci- 
sion of the Department. With regard to 
the point raised by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), he 
understood and believed that the work 
of theshipwright, so-called, was no longer 
the pure carpentering work that it used 
to be; it was so mixed up and identified 
with that of the fitter that it would re- 
quire a person with the skill of his hon. 
Friend to tell the Committee which was 
the shipwright and which was the fitter. 
At any rate, he apprehended that their 
work was very much alike, and that the 
two kinds of work greatly overlapped 
each other. They had arranged that the 
fitter apprentice should go for a period 
to work under a shipwright, and the 
shipwright apprentice under a fitter; 
and in that, he believed, they had pur- 
sued a judicious course. ‘There was 
no privilege enjoyed by either over 
the other, the great desire being to 
put an end to a distinction which, in 
practice, no longer existed. He was not 
sure that this statement would be satis- 
factory to his hon. Friend ; but it was the 
best he was able to make on this techni- 
cal subject. He came now to the inte- 
resting statement of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), pro- 
posing a new scheme for the pay of 
Dockyard labourers. With regard to 
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ployed under the Works: Department, the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
they continued under the same condi-|ham. He himself was no great friend 
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of the pension system; but the sys- , way, and based on the chance of a man 
tem existed in this country, and it must |surviving. The hon. and learned Mem. 
be worked. The hon. and learned | ber seemed to wish that it should bea 
Member said the pension was nothing |tontine, in which all the men were to 
but deferred pay, and that men were | get prizes; but he did not think that it 
paid less wages because they had pen- | would be feasible, although he agreed 
sions to look forward to; and, therefore, | with the hon. and learned Member, in 
he urged that what was called a pension | the main, that the present state of things 
should be given, not only to those who | was not satisfactory. 

survived a certain number of years’ ser- Mr. RYLANDS said, this Vote had 
vice, but to everybody in proportion as | continually increased during the last 12 
he had earned it—to the man who re- | years, until it was now nearly double 
tired before the end of his time, and to the | what it was in 1870-1. In that year the 
representative of the man who died while | Vote was £878,352; but now it was 
in the Service. If that was to be given £1,556,858; and he had a very strong 
strictly as deferred pay, he should have , conviction that the country did not get 
no objection to it. This was what was | anything like proportionate results for 
called deferred pay in the Army; that | this enormously-increased expenditure, 
if a man was paid at the rate of 20s.| Did we get now, as the results of this 
he should get only 18s., and 2s. would be | expenditure, 50 or 100 per cent more 
put to his credit with the Government, |than we got in 1870-1? The noble 
and the accumulation would be at his Lord the Member for Chichester (Lord 
disposal. That was the Army system; | Henry Lennox) bad recently called at- 
but did the hon. and learned Member | tention to the unsatisfactory state of the 
propose that every man should get, in| Navy; and although he did not agree 
the shape of deferred pay, as large an | with the noble Lord’s conclusions, still 
allowance as he now got in the shape of | he would quote the noble Lord to this 
pension? ‘That would be a proposal for extent—that, notwithstanding that we 
a sort of tontine in which all members | were spending twice as much now upon 
should get something. The principle our Dockyards as we spent 10 or 12 years 
upon which pensions were arranged was ago, we were not getting results in the 
the supposition, not that every man was proper proportion. But were we getting 
to reach a pensionable age, but that anything like proportionately-increased 
only a certain proportion would do so; results, considering the increased expen- 
and the hon. and learned Member’s pro- diture? He challenged the Secretary to 
posal would either enormously increase | the Admiralty upon that, and believed the 
the charge upon this Vote for deferred | hon. Gentleman would have great diffi- 
pay—because everybody would share in culty in proving that we were. So far as 
the pensions, instead of only those who | the tonnage of vessels was concerned, he 
happened to survive; or if only the found, by the Returns laid before Par- 
amount of the present Vote were divided | liament, that it was very little more than 
among the men in the way he proposed, | it was in 1870-1, when the expenditure 
the result would be so small to each that | was very much less. His impression 
it would not be very acceptable to them. ; was that it was in the nature of the 
If they were starting with a tabula rasa old system of Dockyards, which were, 
to erect a new scheme, he should be! of course, great manufacturing estab- 
very much inclined to consider favour- |lishments, and were, or ought to be, 
ably some such plan as that suggested | carried on as private dockyards were, 
by the hon. Member ; but to set it before | that there should be extravagant expen- 
the Committee in substitution for the |diture, and the employment of many 
pension system without any alteration |more men than would be employed in 
either in the amount of money to be| private yards for the production of an 
voted on the one hand, or, on the other | equal amount of work. He should have 
hand, in the amount of money the indi- | been glad to support the hon. and 
vidual men were to receive, impracticable |learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
both from the was of view of the House | Gorst) if he had urged the Govern- 
and of the workmen. Therefore, he was | ment not to make some change in the 


afraid he could not hold out any hope | pension system, but to get rid of pen- 
that the Government would adopt that /|sions altogether. For every 20s. paid 
system. Pension was not deferred pay; | as wages we paid 5s. as pension. That 
it was deferred pay treated in a certain | might be satisfactory to the men, butit 
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yas certainly not satisfactory to the tax- |siderable economy. At present the ex- 
ayers, and if he was correctly informed penses of the Dockyards amounted to 


| the Establishment men were not as good | £1,500,000, and it was quite possible 


yorkmen as hired men were; and he that there was absolutely wasted 
jid not believe we got as good work, or | £300,000 or £400,000 a-year. His 
gs much work, from the Establishment hon. Friend the Member for Stoke-on- 
men as would satisfy a private ship-|Trent (Mr. Broadhurst) had estimated 
huilder. He observed that there was a |the waste at £500,000 sterling a-year. 
comparison between the average cost be must be borne in mind that year 
orton in the Dockyards and the ave-|after year there were 1,000 or 2,000 
rage cost per ton by contract; and he |tons of shipbuilding estimated for, but 
found that while the cost in the former jnot completed; and yet we spent as 
case for unarmoured vessels ran from £73; much money as if they had been com- 
to £78, the cost for purchased vessels | pleted. The noble Lord the Member 
by contract was from £65 to £73. So! for Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) 
that, in fact, there was a considerably | had alluded to the fact that during the 
lower charge per ton for vessels by con- last 10 years there had been 20,000 
tract than for vessels manufactured in| tons estimated for in the different an- 
our own Dockyards. It was only the | nual Estimates of the Government, but 
dd story, that Governments were tien | wet completed ; and he (Mr. Rylands) 
worst manufacturers in the world;|saw that some absurd statements had 
they could not manufacture inexpen- | been made in certain newspapers to the 
sively. They were subject to influences | effect that the Admiralty, by some ne- 
to which private yards were not exposed. | farious proceeding, had taken possession 
How would it be possible for a private| of the money. The truth was that the 
manufactory to carry on business econo-| Estimates had been wrong. The Ad- 
nically if exposed to constant pressure | miralty had expected that the appliances 
by Gentlemen in that House for the in- | they had arranged would produce a cer- 
crease of wages? In every direction| tain amount of tonnage, whereas less 
Governments were embarrassed by pres-| tonnage had been produced. He only 
sure put upon them from various motives | complained that while we produced less 
to increase the expenditure in connection | tonnage we did not spend less money. 
vith their manufacturing operations. | Now, if a great manufacturing concern 
Yet there was no mystery in Dockyards. | produced less than it estimated, and if 
Their operations were spoken of as| its expenses remained exactly the same, 
though they were different from the or- it was very likely indeed that bank- 
dinary operations of shipyards; but they | ruptey would ensue. Although they 
were not different, except that we put/ might not at this moment be able to 
atthe head of a Dockyard a gentleman | carry on the discussion in an exhaustive 
vho did not understand the business he} manner, he hoped the Committee and 
was conducting. We kept him there|the Admiralty would take the affair 
three years, and just when he was be- | into serious consideration, because when 
coming a little acquainted with the work | they talked about greet economy in the 
we removed him. Speaking of dock- | management of the country, the greatest 
yards as large manufacturing establish- | economy might be effected without les- 
ments, it was not necessary to have} sening the efficiency of the defences of 
naval knowledge, and it was utterly im- | the country. 
possible to carry on any business econo-| Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure we 
mically under the conditions under | all desire to effect economy in the public 
which our Dockyards were conducted. | expenditure, and I join heartily with 
80 it was with regard to a number of|the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
small articles of manufacture in the| Burnley (Mr. Rylands) in a desire to 
Dockyards. In the case of a great Vote | effect any economy in the Dockyards 
of this kind, it would be a desirable | that may be possible. But I am afraid 
thing if it could be referred to some/| that the true reason for the increase of 
body of men, either a Royal Commission | this Vote is to be found in the enor- 
ora Committee, for investigation. He | mously-increased cost of the instruments 
believed that if means were taken to! which are now admitted to be necessary 
ascertain what were the facts connected | for naval warfare; the ship itself, the 
with our manufacturing operations, the | armour, guns, fittings, and everything 
result would be the realization of con-| about a ship is very different from the 
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ship of 12 years ago; indeed, there is 
very little by which we can compare one 
with the other. Now-a-days a ship of 
war is a vast piece of costly machinery, 
and even the form of a ship for the pur- 
poses of war ischanged. Other coun- 
tries and other Powers have furnished 
themselves with these tremendous en- 
gines; and it would be absolutely sui- 
cidal on the part of this country if we 
were not as well equipped, and even 
better equipped, than other Powers. If 
the House of Commons is not prepared 
to meet the absolute necessity of the 
case in providing the best material that 
can be provided for a ship of war, then 
I say the proper course to take is at 
once to abolish our Navy, and give out 
to the world that we are not prepared to 
hold the position of the greatest Mari- 
time Power which we have hitherto held. 
That, of course, is out of the question. 
What we have to see is that the funds of 
Parliament are properly and economic- 
ally applied, in order to produce the 
best possible results according to the 
light, and intelligence, skill which we 
possess at the present time. I regret 
we have come to discuss, at 10 minutes 
to 1 o’clock, the most important Vote 
which, I think, has to be submitted to 
Parliament during the whole course of 
the year. It is deplorable that no time 
could be found for the proper investiga- 
tion of matters of this high importance, 
excepting in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, when very few Members are present. 
Now, Sir, we have had already some 
discussion upon the policy of the Go- 
vernment and the policy of the Admi- 
ralty as to the amount of provision 
which should be made, and as to the 
way in which the funds are appro- 
priated. I am, however, bound to re- 
peat a Question which I put to my hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Oampbell-Banner- 
man) on a recent occasion. I wish to 
know what the policy of the Govern- 
ment is with regard to the ships which 
are intended to be used, and on which 
the country must rely in case of war, 
and which are awaiting repair in the 
Dockyards? I have insisted on more 
than one occasion that if a ship were 
not intended to be used the sooner she 
is struck off the list the better. We 
ought not to rely upon that which is 
a mere phantom, or, at least, a mere 
‘‘ paper ship; ” and I say that that is a 
mere ‘‘ paper ship”’ which is incapable 
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of moving out of a Dockyard and takin 

her place in our line-of-battle Fleet 
There are many such ships in the Dock. 
yards at the present moment. Of the 
iron-clads there are the Black Prinee 
the Jron Duke, the Resistance, and the 
Triumph. Then there are other ships 
which, though not yet out of commis. 
sion, are in a very bad state, and yill 
require considerable repair. For jp. 
stance, there is the Warrior, and there 
is a large number of unarmoured ships 
in the same condition. I have no doubt 
I shall be told by my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty that if those 
ships were taken in and repaired it 
would interfere with the shipbuilding 
programme which the Admiralty have 
laid down. I maintain that it would 
lead to economy, and that it would be 
no more than the discharge of their 
duty on the part of the Admiralty, if 
they intend to repair these ships, to do 
so at once. No one charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining the Fleet, 
no one charged with the serious re- 
sponsibility of attending to the defence 
of this country, ought to allow those 
ships to remain a single week in the 
Dockyards unrepaired if they have the 
means of taking them in hand and of 
causing them to be repaired. I main- 
tain, Sir, that the responsibility of the 
Admiralty and the responsibility of Her 
Majesty’s Government in maintaining a 
foree which ought to be available in 
case of sudden emergency is a very 
grave and serious responsibility; and 
it must be remembered that the ships 
now unarmoured could not be made 
available for many months after they 
might be taken in hand. Of unar- 
moured ships there are many awaiting 
repair. We are told that they are too 
large to place in line-of-battle ; that they 
are not now battle ships, but are only 
cruisers; that they carry a very large 
number of men; and that, therefore, it 
is not desirable to expose them to the 
risk which would be involved in an 
engagement. They are, however, éx- 
ceedingly fine ships, and it is intended 
to repair them at some time or other. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
they are deteriorating every day be 
cause they are not repaired. I believe 
they could be made most serviceable as 
training ships, and most valuable ships 
would they be for a Fleet to possess 2 
time of peace. The policy I would 
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recommend is that ships of this kind 
should be used in times of peace, and 
that ships of the fighting class, which 
are exceedingly costly, should be used 
alittle as possible, but should be held 
in reserve in case of war whenever it 
should unfortunately arise. The Incon- 
stant, the Raleiyh, and vessels of that 
cass cannot be excelled as training and 
cruising ships. They offer every facility 
for qualifying both officers and blue- 
sackets for the discharge of their duties. 
But ships like the Jnflexible and the 
Thunderer have cost enormous sums of 
money; and so long as they are kept in 
commission they are deteriorating every 
day, and when they require repair the 
country will be put to very great ex- 
pense, and will have to submit to very 
great delay. I would strongly advise 
the Admiralty to take the best possible 
care they can of our powerful fighting 
ships, and to use in times of peace all 
the unarmoured ships that are available. 
Then there comes a question which is 
of still greater moment—namely, the 
strength really required for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet. In ‘‘ another place” the 
First Lord of the Admiralty expressed 
aview which I am sure is shared by all 
his Colleagues, and which Her Majesty’s 
Government, as a Government, must 
maintain; and that is, that the English 
Fleet must be superior to any other Feet, 
and be ready to discharge any duty it 
may be called on to discharge. I take 
itfor granted that that is the view which 
the House of Commons will not only 
accept, but will insist upon. What are 
the duties which the English Fleet is 
called upon to discharge? The English 
Fleet is, I would first say, dispersed all 
over the world. We must have a squad- 
ron in the North American Seas, another 
inthe Pacific, another in China, a third 
in the Kast Indies, a fourth on the East 
and West Coast of Africa, a fifth at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and a sixth in the 
Australian Seas. Now, Sir, in consider- 
ing the strength that is required in time 
of war, you have first of all to consider 
what will be required on these stations. 
After that, you have to consider what 
strength you will require for the Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, the Channel Fleet, 
the Reserve Vleet, and to supply the 
casualties that war would be certain to 
bring about, and for coast defence, and 
you have to consider what strength you 
Tequire in the way of cruisers for the 
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defence of our commerce. After care- 


fully considering these matters, desirous 
of leaving full responsibility upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, and with every 
wish to give every support and assist- 
ance to Her Majesty’s Government in 
the course they have felt themselves 
bound to adopt, I say I am obliged, 
looking at the progress made during the 
last few years by Foreign Navies, and at 
the strength at which they have arrived, 
to state that our strength at the present 
moment is not adequate to the duties 
which may be required of it. I say 
this with the greatest possible reluct- 
ance, and I say it with regret; but I 
say it because I feel I have a responsi- 
bility in this House, sharing that re- 
sponsibility with right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and that silence on my part 
would be a great neglect of public duty. 
It is in discharge of a public duty that 
I now express the belief and the strong 
feeling that the force which we possess 
is not adequate to the responsibilities 
which attach to this country, and not 
adequate to the safety of the country, 
having regard to the great development 
of the force which has occurred within 
the last three or four years on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. I will say no more 
on this point. The responsibility for 
the course which will be taken must rest 
with Her Majesty’s Government alone ; 
but I do feel this—that that responsi- 
bility is a very great and a very serious 
one. Hon. Gentlemen opposite will, 
perhaps, complain that if our Naval 
Force is to be developed the Estimates 
will have to be increased, and in answer 
to that I would say that the Estimates 
certainly must increase, unless some 
other means can be found for providing 
the materials and the ships for the de- 
fence of the country and the assertion 
of its position and rights, and for the 
protection of the vast commerce of this 
country on the high seas. Decidedly 
increased Estimates will be necessary 
unless other means can be found to 
supply ships for this purpose. I do not 
see how it is possible to reduce the 
charges in regard to the Navy in order 
to increase this Shipbuilding Vote. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
suggested that more contract work should 
be undertaken, and I cordially agree 
with him. I think great advantage 
would in every respect be derived by the 
Public Service if a larger amount of this 
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work were given out than has been 
given out during the last few years. It 
is not merely on the ground of economy 
that I recommend this; but it is because 
I believe that good work could be done 
in private yards, and because I believe 
we have great resources that ought to 
be availed of in this country. In a 
matter of emergency, no doubt, the ex- 
perience cbtained in building war ships 
in private yards would be of great ser- 
vice to the public interest. I have no 
doubt I shall be told that in the event 
of our being engaged in war we have 
great resources in the Merchant Navy. 
Well, if it were not so, our position 
would, indeed, be very serious. We have 
a very great Merchant Navy; but we 
cannot rely whelly upon that resource. 
It is one upon which I and my Col- 
leagues in the previous Administra- 
tion counted, and for which provision 
had been made. It would take, how- 
ever, some months to equip the mer- 
chant ships that would be required for 
the protection of the commerce of the 
country, if war overtook us and should 
come suddenly upon us without much 
notice. These merchant ships would be 
available for the protection of the com- 
merce as against other ships of a like 
character ; but they would not be of the 
slightest value against armoured ships 
or protected cruisers, or against any of 
the war ships that might be brought 
against us by Foreign Powers. I, there- 
fore, feel most strongly that further 
provision than that which has been made 
is necessary under the present circum- 
stances of defence and the increased 
armaments of Europe, and I trust Her 
Majesty’s Government will see their way 
to make that provision. Probably the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) will be able to answer the 
question that I have addressed to him 
with regard to the supply of armoured 
and unarmoured ships, and I will re- 
serve until another opportunity any fur- 
ther observations that I might wish to 
make upon this Vote. 

Mr. PULESTON said, the argument 
of the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) practically came to this—that 
they should close the Dockyards alto- 
gether. The hon. Member would surely 
not venture to suggest that they should 
maintain all the property and material 
they had in the Dockyards, keeping 
them and the workmen idle whilst they 
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got their naval work done by contract 
In addition to the cause already stated 
to the Committee for that addition, i 
might be mentioned that 12 years ago 
there had been very little work, com. 
paratively speaking, in the Dockyards 
and that a great deal had been done in 
the private yards. It had since, he 
was glad to say, been found to be 
to the interest of the Public Service 
that the Dockyards should be employed 
instead of lying idle, and from that 
time to this they had had nearly their 
full complement of work. In order to 
explain the figures which were put down 
for the large increase, they must put 
against them the lesser amount paid to 
private yards, and then they would see 
that the Dockyard Vote, as now pre- 
sented, did entail an increase on the 
general expenditure. Did the hon. 
Member for Burnley know the amount 
of capital and stock-in-trade they had 
in the Dockyards? Would he not allow 
that it was better that the Dockyards 
should be fully occupied than that they 
should be idle, just as it was better that 
the hon. Member’s manufactory should 
be working instead of standing still? 
Mr. RYLANDS said, if he could buy 
cheaper than he could make he should 
be content to keep his place standing. 
Mr. PULESTON said, the Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that 
they could not buy cheaper than they 
could make. Reference had been made 
to the pensions which were granted to 
the Dockyard servants, and they were 
referred to as a dead weight when the 
Government put their naval work out to 
contract. He had argued that the words 
‘‘dead weight’? were hardly such as 
could be applied to pensions. His argu- 
ment had been that these pensions were 
really not a burden, because the amount 
they cost was practically saved in the 
decrease which they brought about in 
wages. The Government paid so much 
less to the men, because they subse- 
quently gave them pensions, than was 
paid to men in the private yards of 
private contractors. The pensions paid 
by the Government were not, therefore, 4 
dead weight in the aggregate, because 
we paid no more than the private ship- 
builders paid for having our work we 
done. One reason why they should give 
the Dockyard labourer full work was 
because in time of emergency we could 
not always depend upon private yards 
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and it was necessary, in order to depend 
upon their services, that they should be 
fully employed. There was one other 
remark of the hon. Member for Burnley 
he should like to refer to, and that was 
that the serious charge with regard to 
men on the Establishment should be 
reduced, because they did their work 
less efficiently than they should do. If 
the hon. Member would allow him to say 
so—and the Secretary to tlie Admiralty 
would bear him out fully—no class of 
men had worked more efficiently than 
the men on the Establishment in the 
Dockyard. The experience of every Lord 
and Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
every Member who had had experience 
of Dockyard constituencies and of ship- 
building in private yards, was that the 
established men of the Royal Dockyards 
turned out work second to none in the 
country. No doubt, the hon. Member 
would admit that he had made rather 
too sweeping a charge against a body of 
men who deserved well of their country. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he ob- 
tained a Return some time ago, showing 
the Naval Expenditure year by year for 
the last 20 years; and from that Return 
he found that less was being spent on 
the Effective Service of the Navy than 
was the case 20 years ago, notwith- 
standing the great and costly improve- 
ments that had taken place in the mean- 
time. When the Secretary to the Ad- 
niralty introduced the Estimates, he 
told the Committee the Government were 
gong to expend £2,750,000 on the 
direct Effective Force of the Navy; but 
he (Sir Massey Lopes) confessed that 
that seemed to him but a trivial sum. 
Though comparisons were odious, and 
it was not politic to be always comparing 
ourselves with other nations, it was un- 
wise tolive in a fool’s paradise, not 
attempting to see our position clearly. 
He admitted that gun for gun our Navy 
was quite as strong, and perhaps 
stronger, than that of many other 
countries; but it should be borne in 
mind the duties and responsibilities of 
our Navy were vastly greater than any 
other Navy; and, therefore, a com- 
parison of figures merely was no com- 
parison at all. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty said he deprecated inter- 
national naval rivalries, and there might 
be truth in that ; but, bearing in mind 
that France had set the example, it 
Would be most dangerous, when France 
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or any other country was making an un- 
usually large Naval Expenditure, if we 
did not do our best to bring ourselves into 
competition with them. The Secretary to 
the Admiralty, when he introduced the 
Estimates, told the Committee that this 
year would give an actual increase of 
£180,000, and he thought it necessary 
to express regret that this application 
had been made to Parliament; and he 
said it was only after careful delibera- 
tion it had been resolved upon; but 
such a small increase needed no such 
apology. The House and the country 
would willingly give a much larger sum 
if the Admiralty gave its opinion that 
such was absolutely necessary. The 
comparative strength of our Navy was 
not to be estimated by the number of 
ships, but by the duties and responsi- 
bilities those ships had to undertake. If 
we compared our merchant shipping 
with that of other countries, it would 
be found that Great Britain owned 
22,500,000 tons of shipping; France, 
with a Navy equal to ours, 3,650,000 
tons ; Italy, 4,500,000 ; Germany, 
3,400,000 ; and Russia, 2,000,000 tons. 
Great Britain carried more than half of 
the commerce of the whole world ; and 
last year, out of 7,000,000 tons which 
formed the sea trade of the world 
— 4,000,000 tons sailed under the 
British flag. That showed how abso- 
lutely necessary was our naval strength 
for the security of our commerce; and 
though the cost of our Navy was con- 
siderable, we must bear in mind the 
vast interests we had at stake, that the 
amount of the premium was compara- 
tively small, and that the increase in 
our Navy had not at all gone on in pro- 
portion to the increase in our wealth 
and population. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, right 
hon. Gentlemen had put forward their 
views with great gravity and circum- 
stance; but he hoped they would not 
be guilty of the inconsistency of de- 
nouncing the Government out-of-doors 
for the increase of expenditure, while 
indoors they were engaged in forcing 
expenditure upon the Government. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber must have paid but slight attention 
to what had been said by his right hon. 
Friends out-of-doors if he had not heard 
them for the last two years urging— 
cautiously, perhaps—but still urging on 
the Government, the necessity for in- 
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creasing our Naval expenditure, more 
cautiously, perhaps, than he (Sir John 
Hay) had, as befitting their greater 
responsibility. But they had both urged 
upon the Government the necessity of 
watching carefully the increase in the 
naval strength of Foreign Powers, ever 
taking care that that strength did not 
exceed ours. At the present moment, 
the expenditure on the Effective Service 
of the Navy was lower than it had been 
for many years. The Return the hon. 
Gentleman had placed on the Table 
showed that the cost of the Effective 
Service just now was £8,549,300; in 
1861, it was £10,735,000; in 1877, it 
was £10,433,000; in 1878, £9,000,000 ; 
in 1879, it was £8,09s,000; and last 
year it was £8,725,000; while this year 
it was £8,549,000. When it was known 
that the expenditure in a neighbouring 
country, which he trusted would con- 
tinue our friend, was double in ship- 
building items, according to the French 
Estimates, surely it was time we should 
awaken from our lethargy and increase 
the number of our ships to our require- 
ments. Our Dockyards were sufficient, 
no doubt, to maintain the repair of our 
Fleet, but not, at the same time, to 
complete the building of the Fleet. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty would, no 
doubt, reply as to details which had 
been raised; but, before he did so, he 
(Sir John Hay) would like to ask whe- 
ther the Defence was one of the ships he 
considered efficient for public service, 
and in what state were the Bellerophon, 
Black Prince, Resistance, and other ships 
named by the hon. Gentleman? At 
the time when our iron-clad Fieet was 
first established, it was considered by 
the House desirable to encourage pri- 
vate trade in the building of iron-clad 
ships, and down to 1869-70 a large pro- 
portion of the iron-clad ships of this 
country were built by private trade. On 
the Clyde, on the Mersey, the Tyne, the 
Thames, at Hull, at Belfast, wecould build 
12 iron-clads, if we desired to do so, and 
only one was being built by contract. It 
would be no such great expenditure to 
lay down 12, and if the contract was to 
build a certain number at a certain rate 
of progress, they would be approaching 
completion, and in the event of necessity 
they could be hurried on to completion. 
Until something of this kind was done, 
the country would be in the defenceless 
condition described by his right hon. 
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Friend the late First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Mr. W. H. Smith). This coun- 
try was not spending sufficient in ship- 
building; and he believed that until 
some arrangement was made with our 
Colonies—which they were themselves 
ready to enter into — for assisting in 
the construction or manning of ships 
under certain regulations, it would be 
perfectly impossible to protect our enor- 
mous trade alluded to by his hon. 
Friend (Sir Massey Lopes). He would 
not detain the Committee at such a late 
hour; but this was a matter of serious 
importance to the country. The Chair- 
man very properly would not allow the 
Committee to travel into affairs in 
Madagascar; and he would only say 
that there were events occurring in 
various parts of the world which be- 
hoved us to keep our eyes open, and not 
to live in a state of false security. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, before the 
hon. Gentleman replied, he would like 
to ask what guns would be supplied to 
the Benbow ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it had been decided to supply the 
Benbow with two 100-ton guns of the 
same pattern as those tried by the Els- 
wick firm—not the identical guns, but 
guns of that principle and type. He 
was somewhat surprised at the discus- 
sion which had taken place, because 
there was a full discussion, or at least a 
very long one, on the 7th May, on the 
general question of the shipbuilding 
policy of the Government and the state 
of the Navy, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) took 
part, and yet he then expressed nothing 
of that alarm he had now expressed. 
He was never more surprised than to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman come 
forward as the advocate of a largely-in- 
creased Naval Expenditure. He was 
not there to object to encouragement to 
spend more money in_ building ships, 
for the Admiralty could not object to 
the opportunity of such expenditure. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, not 
what was said by the gallant Admiral, 
that we should be in a woeful plight in 
1885, when the French had completed 
their programme. As to our position in 
that year, they had on a previous occa- 
sion stated their opinion, and his hon. 
Friend (Sir Thomas Brassey) had given 
facts and figures to combat the view 
taken. But the right hon. Gentleman 
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now went further and said, not in re- 
ference to what it would be in 1885, but 
at the present moment, our Fleet was 
inadequate. If it was not adequate, 
where was the responsibility? By the 
yessels which the present Admiralty had 
laid down, they could not have added a 
single ship’ to the Navy during the time 
the present Government had been in 
Office; and if there was any deficiency in 
the iron-clads of to-day it was not due to 
any neglect of the present Government, 
but because the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Friends did not make sufficient 
provision five years ago. There was 
nothing he disliked more than recrimi- 
nations between two Administrations, 
and he tried to avoid the profitless 
tu quoque argument ; but, as a matter of 
fact, while they were told they were not 
building enough, he had showed, when 
he introduced the Estimates, that the 
Admiralty were gradually, tentatively, 
and prudently increasing the amount of 
iron-clad tonnage they proposed to con- 
struct, not suddenly increasing expendi- 
ture, but gradually and substantially 
adding to their strength. Last year the 
figures were 11,466 tons; this year the 
amount was 12,281 tons; in 1881 it was 
9,285 tons, and, coming to the last year 
the right hon. Gentleman was in Office— 
1880—it was only 7,387 tons. He was, 
therefore, greatly surprised that the right 
hon. Gentleman should come forward, 
not to say, as he might have said, that 
1885 would find this country in a bad 
plight because shipbuilding had been 
neglected, but that our Navy was not 
adequate at the present moment. He 
was not finding fault with what the right 
hon. Gentleman had done in the past; 
but when the statement was made that 
such a state of things existed, and that 
the present Government were respon- 
sible for it, when the right hon. Genile- 
man gave the weight of his authority 
and experience to such a statement, and 
his Colleague agreed with him, then 
he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) was com- 
pelled to give some sort of statement in 
reply to re-assure the Committee, and to 
show that the country was not in such 
an altogether bad position. Without 
going into the question of classes of 
ships, or of the time when those in con- 
struction would be built, and without 
going into the merits of ships included 
in the Navies of other countries—all of 
which may be matters of controversy— 
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he would say that we had 25 iron-clad 
ships in commission, and eight in the 
First Reserve—a total of 33; and, taking 
four of the Great Powers of Europe 
together, the total was 34, so that we 
were within one of the total. number of 
iron-clad ships that could be put on the 
sea by the four Great Powers—France, 
Russia, Italy, and Germany; and this 
would show there was no ground for the 
sudden alarm exhibited by his right 
hon. Friend. He was especially asto- 
nished at the remarks about the strength 
of the French Navy. His right hon. 
Friend was not so much alarmed a few 
weeks ago, when the noble Lord (Lord 
Henry Lennox) made his statement, 
and he seemed then to take a calmer 
view of the case; but something must 
have happened since to occasion his 
unusual alarmist mood. It was neces- 
sary, at all events, to point out that, if 
the Navy was in so inefficient a condi- 
tion at the present time, it was not from 
any remissness of Her Majesty’s present 
Government. The right hon. and gallant 
Admiral (Sir John Hay) proposed that 
the building of 12 iron-clads should be 
at once commenced by contract in as 
many shipbuilding yards; it was no 
great affair, he said, for much need not 
be done to them in the current year. 
Now, that was a plan which, when 
adopted by Foreign Governments, had a 
most imposing effect in speeches in the 
House; and if he wished to make a 
great impression in the French, Italian, 
or German Assembly, he should make 
contracts for 20 such ships, with very 
little progress to be made on them in 
each year, for they would all probably 
be quoted as effective ships of a most for- 
midable kind. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman said—‘‘ Let them be 
laid down, but do very little to them.” 
Now, he confessed he was a mere tyro 
in such matters; but he had already 
learned that the maxim to follow was— 
‘When you begin, finish as fast as you 
ean.” And again and again had he 
been called upon to defend delay in the 
finishing of ships, and sometimes he 
found difficulty in justifying it. But 
why should the Admiralty, with their 
eyes open, rush into the very mistake 
which was said to be the most fatal that 
could be made in shipbuilding? One 
thing which the hon. Baronet (Sir Massey 
Lopes) said he wished to correct ; the Re- 
turn he quoted from was not the cor- 
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rected Return, and was not quite accu- 
rate; the correction had been laid on the 
Table, but, perhaps, had not yet been 
distributed. The last two years were 
not completed years, only estimated 
sums, and did not include extra receipts. 
Of course, the whole sum, including the 
amount of the extra receipts, was spent 
on the Effective Service; so that the 
Return as originally presented was mis- 
jeading. It had now been put right. 
Then his hon. Friend said last year 
less tonnage by 1,500 tons was built; he 
quoted the figures, and said the money 
was spent otherwise. But the reason, as 
had been fully explained, was that the 
‘‘ tons” cost a great deal more than was 
expected; the money was all honestly 
spent upon the ships; but the result was 
not so great as was expected. As to 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) said about repairing ships, in 
theory it was right enough; he quite 
admitted that ships ought to be repaired 
as soon as possible, and that in times of 
peace certain classes of ships should be 
used to save the wear and tear of expen- 
sive iron-clads; but it was not always 
possible to carry out the theory. With 
regard to the Black Prince and the Re- 
sistance, the Admiralty had not yet de- 
termined what should be done with 
them; if the decision had been arrived 
at, it would have been provided for in 
this year’s Estimates. There was an 
opportunity, if it was thought worth 
while, of converting them into useful 
efficient ships at a probable expenditure 
of over £100,000; but there were other 
ships the Naval Advisers of the Admi- 
ralty put before them, and the question 
was for a time in abeyance. In the pre- 
paration of next year’s Estimates, it 
would be the duty of the Admiralty to 
consider whether these ships should be 
takeninhand. The repairs to the Jron 
Duke were in hand, and would be well 
advanced this year. This was a case in 
which, contrary to the usual experience, 
the cost would fall below the Estimate. 
The Zhunderer repairs were nearly, if 
not entirely, completed at Malta. The 
Triumph would be repaired at Ports- 
mouth. The masts of the Warrior had 
proved faulty, and, for the moment, she 
would not be taken in hand ; the Raleigh 
would be completed. With regard to 
the Defence, the scientific opinion was 
that her boilers could be worked at a 
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pressure of 15 instead of 30, and the 
diminution in speed did not correspond 
to the diminution in power. Tho Bac. 
chante would be completed this year. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, of course 
when he spoke of shipbuilding, he was 
quite aware that it took five years to 
build an iron-clad, and he referred espo- 
cially to progress which was being made 
elsewhere. He did not wish to do so in 
any invidious form; but it would have 
been a great neglect of duty on his part, 
if he did not seek to convey to the 
Government that progress in Foreign 
Navies was so considerable that it be- 
came the duty of the Government to 
take further steps in regard to the Fleet. 
He made no charge or complaint against 
the Government, so far as our Fleet was 
concerned. Anyone with experience 
knew that it took five or six years to 
build an effective iron-clad; and, that 
being so, the responsibility was the 
greater, and the more important was it 
that steps should be taken in sufficient 
time to meet any emergency that might 
arise. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
had referred to the tonnage under the 
late Administration ; but had said that 
there would be no advantage in entering 
into recriminations. He might answer 
that by further references; but all he 
wished to say was that he made no com- 
plaint whatever, but simply wished to 
impress upon the Government, as he 
did in May last, the responsibility that 
remained with them, and to express the 
opinion which had been growing in his 
mind that it was essential for the secu- 
rity of the country that further additions 
to the Fleet should be made. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, before the Vote 
passed, he would once more draw the 
attention of the Admiralty to the claims 
of his friend John Clare. He would not 
go into the merits of the case, but would 
merely point out this. By the decision 
of the Grand Committee on the question 
of Patents, it was provided that where 
a patent was used by the Crown, the 
Orown should investigate the claims of 
the patentee, and give the compensation 
which was thought right; and all he 
asked was that that principle, to which 
the Government assented, should be ap- 
plied to the case of Mr. Clare. No 
doubt, the Government had had that 
gentleman’s plans and drawings. Then 
let him bring forward proofs of his 
claim, and let the claim be investigated 
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and decided on its merits by an im- 
artial tribunal, not an outside tribunal. 
His former contention was for a Select 
Committee; but all he asked now was 
that the Government should decide upon 
the principle laid down by themselves 
for all patents generally. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he thought the case of Mr. John 
(Clare was practically dead. He was 
not at all sure that the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Cavan would be fea- 
sible, that legislation now proposed in 
regard to patents should be made 
retrospective ; and that all parties who 
night think that their rights had been 
infringed, or their patents adopted by 
the Crown for many years back, should 
be entitled to all the benefits of the Act 
on the opinion of an outside tribunal. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, no; not an outside 
tribunal; he only asked that the Admi- 
ralty should investigate the claim. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the case had been so often investi- 
gated by successive Boards of Admiralty, 
and so often the subject of discussion in 
the House, that further investigation 
would add nothing to it. A Judge in a 
Court of Law, too, had made some. 
strong observations upon the subject— 
in words which he could not at the mo- 
ment quote—and he was in hopes, as he 
said last year, that Mr. Clare was satis- 
fied, because that gentleman had sent 
no more letters. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) said then that, if 
that was his way of thinking, probably 
nore letters would be sent; but he had 
been spared that hitherto, and as Mr. 
Clare had allowed the matter to sleep so 
long, he really thought he might be ex- 
cused for declining to re-open it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had saved the 
hon. Gentleman from any more of Mr. 
Clare’s letters. He had brought the 
case before the House so repeatedly in 
former times that he would not trouble 
the Committee with details. But he had 
never heard the Representative of the 
Admiralty declare that he personally 
had investigated the merits of the case ; 
it was always said someone else, on a 
former occasion, had done so, and that 
he believed Mr. John Clare had no case. 
All he asked now was, that the hon. 
Gentleman should himself investigate 
the case. Mr. Clare would probably be 
satisfied with that, and investigation on 
the merits of the case, not by an outside 
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tribunal, but by officials of the Admi- 
ralty. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not think he went through 
the whole of the case himself, and, there- 
fore, would express no opinion; but 
throughout the voluminous Papers he 
had seen pencil annotations in the hand- 
writing of his Predecessor, and he could, 
therefore, safely say that it had been 
investigated. He would promise to look 
through the Papers again; but he must 
ask the hon. Member to ask Mr. Clare 
not to send any more of them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


(6.) £71,000, Victualling Yards at 
Home and Abroad. 


(7.) £64,900, Medical Establishments 
at Home and Abroad. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it was desir- 
able the Chairman should now report 
Progress. 

Caprain PRICE said, the remaining 
Votes were not of a contentious cha- 
racter, and more might well be taken. 
If not, then it was probable Navy Esti- 
mates would not again be heard of until 
the end of the Session approached. 


Navy Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 

(8.) £22,800, Marine Divisions. 

(9.) £1,062,500, Sec. 1, Naval Stores 
for Building and Repairing the Fleet, 
&e. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the hon. Gentleman really wished to 
take that Vote that night ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it was desirable to take as many 
as possible for the reasons he had stated. 
Probably if Votes were postponed they 
would, under the pressure of Business, 
be put off to alate period of the Ses- 
s10n. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the items 
under Sub-head ‘“B” required a little 
explanation. There would seem to be a 
decrease in metals of £63,500. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the decrease referred to was only 
apparent, as, on reference to page 115 
of the Navy Estimates, it would be seen 
that a sum of £21,700 for electric light 
apparatus had been transferred from 
Sub-head “B” to a new Sub-head, 
“FF.” A saving in prices was expected 
to the extent of £29,000 under Metals ; 
and, in addition, they had commenced 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
an undertaking had been given by the 
Prime Minister to that effect. 


1649 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(11.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £462,400, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of New Works, Buildings, Yard Machinery, 
and Repairs, which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1884.” 


Me. W. H. SMITH said, he wonld 
like to have some information as to the 
completion of the works at Chatham, 
and also what steps the Admiralty were 
taking as to the extensions at Ports- 
mouth. There was a great deal of work 
to be done yet, and a Vote was before 
the Committee for barracks for the con- 
victs to be engaged there. Was it pro- 
posed to finish that work before the 
convicts were removed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
said, it was so intended, and the work 
would be carried forward with all pos- 
sible despatch. He agreed it was most 
undesirable to keep such work hanging 


on. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he also de- 
sired to know if the works at Keyham 
would be proceeded with vigorously ? 
With regard to works at Malta also, he 
desired to put a similar question. There 
was some question as to the particular 
site, and he understood the Admiralty 
had sent out an officer to determine 
where it should be. There was no work 
more important to the Public Service 
than the Docks there; and he would 
urge on the Admiralty the importance 
of coming to a determination, and pro- 
ceeding with the work vigorously. 

Carrain PRICE said, his right hon. 
Friend had anticipated him with a ques- 
tion inreference to Keyham Yard. Would 
itnot be possible to push forward that 
work a little more rapidly? The works 
had now got to such a point in the 
building that with a little augmenta- 
tion of the grant the work might be 
finished in a few months. Then, he 
would like to ask about the extensions 
at Haulbowline. The House was given 
tounderstand they would be completed 
by this time ; but there was a Vote for 
£30,000 this year, and a note indicated 
that a further Estimate for completing 
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the work was under revision. What 


was the meaning of that? Were the 
works to be still further extended? 
There was certainly an impression two 
or three years ago that the works by 
this time would be completed. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY said, no 
doubt there had been delay in the com- 
pletion of the barracks at Keyham, the 
principal cause of which was the death 
of the contractor. There was no proba- 
bility of their being completed until 
next year. With regard to the Dock 
at Malta, the Admiralty had had the 
question seriously before them, and he 
had accompanied the Director of Works 
and his Colleague last winter, when a 
site was selected. But since that time 
representations had been made by the 
officer of the Royal Engineers with re- 
ference to the exposure of the site to the 
fire of an enemy outside, and it had 
been thought prudent to examine an- 
other site adjacent to the Somerset 
Dock. The matter was now ripe for 
decision, and the work would be pro- 
ceeded with vigorously. The delay in 
the works at Haulbowline arose out of 
the difficulty of employing convict labour. 
Reliance was placed upon obtaining a 
larger number of convicts than were 
actually obtained. Quite recently it had 
been decided to remove the convicts 
altogether from Haulbowline. The Ad- 
miralty were anxious to expedite the 
works. The removal of the convicts 
would necessitate a supplementary ap- 
propriation of about £4,000, in addition 
to the £30,000 provided in the Esti- 
mates, in order to supply free labour, 
in lieu of the convict labour withdrawn. 
He anticipated the work would occupy 
two years more before the Dock would 
be fit for use. Certain engineering 
difficulties had been encountered, which 
were not anticipated when the work was 
undertaken. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the time had 
now arrived when, after a long Sitting, 
the Chairman should report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(J/r. Tom- 
linson.) 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 


said, he thought that it was understood 
that, with the exception of the Votes 
mentioned earlier, the remaining Votes 
should be taken. 


The “Half Pay” 
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Vote had been taken, and those left 
would give rise to no discussion. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, if there was 
to be no discussion, the Votes might 
as well be taken with the other post- 
poned Votes. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, there was 
Notice of an Amendment to this Vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the substance of that Amendment 
had been brought before the Committee 
up on Vote 6, when heanswered the points 
raised by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Gourley), so that Amendment 
might be considered as disposed of. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 11; 
Noes 48: Majority 37.— (Div. List, 
No. 205.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(12.) £119,600, Miscellaneous Ser- 
vices. 


(13.) £876,900, Military Pensions and 
Allowances. 


(14.) £329,700, Civil Pensions and 
Allowances. 

Caprain PRICE said, he did not know 
that strictly it had any bearing on the 
Vote; but he would like to ask when 
it was expected the Greenwich Hospital 
Estimates would be laid on the Table ? 
They were usually presented with the 
Naval Estimates, and it was important 
to have them before the Greenwich Hos- 
pital Bill was discussed. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY said, they 
would be presented very shortly. 


Vote agreed to. 


(15.) £136,300, Extra Estimate for 
Services not Naval.—Freight, &c. on 
Account of the Army Department. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Committee to sit agdin upon Wednes- 
day. 





POST OFFICE (PROTECTION) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Fawcett, Bill to amend 
the Law with respect to the protection of the 
Post Office, and to offences committed in rela- 
tion to the Post Office, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. Courtney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 266.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


Mr. Campbeil-Banncrman 








2 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 17th July, 1883. 


MINUTES. )]— Pusute Brris—First Reading— 
Sea Fisheries (Ireland) * (146). 7 
Second Reading—Merchant Shipping (Fishing 
Boats) (144), debate adjourned. é 
Committee—Report—Turnpike Acts Continy- 
ance * (132). es 

Withdrawn—Lunatic Poor (Ireland) (85), 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—Ap. 
VANCES TO TENANTS — DUTIES 
OF INSPECTORS.—QUESTION. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
asked, Whether the Lord President 
could now give the information asked 
for with regard to the class of inspec- 
tors appointed to supervise the loans 
made under the 3lst Section of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881; whether 
their duties included the laying out of 
the proposed improvement for the ten- 
ant, and seeing if it would be of per. 
manent advantage to the holding; and, 
whether any inspector or official had 
reported that the money advanced has 
not been laid out on the improvement 
for which the loan was sanctioned, but 
was spent by the tenant in purchasing 
stock ? 

Lorp OARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Councit): My Lords, I 
think the information obtained from the 
Board of Works will enable me to an- 
swer the Question. With regard to the 
status and qualifications of the Inspec- 
tors, I am informed that they are all 
professional men—civil engineers, sur- 
veyors, and valuers—and are selected 
solely in regard to their fitness, experi- 
ence, and ability. Their duties include 
the preparation of plans and estimates 
for the improvements for which the loans 
were to be advanced, as well as seeing 
that the improvements are properly car- 
ried out. It is their duty to keepa 
constant watch over what is going 01, 
and, in case of an application on the 
part of a borrower for a second instal- 
ment, to make inquiries so as to prevent 
any illegalities, and to insure the proper 
outlay of the money. I am informed 
that a tenant, having received the first 
instalment, could not misapply the money 
without early detection; and, in that 
case, the money advanced would have 
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to be refunded, either by the tenant or 
his securities. Not a single instance of 
the misapplication of the money ad- 
vanced has come to the knowledge of 
the Commissioners. 


MADAGASCAR—THE FRENCH AT 
TAMATAVE.—QUESTION. 

Taz Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Government have received any fur- 
ther information with respect to Mada- 


gascar ? 

Fant GRANVILLE: The Govern- 
ment have no further information with 
respect to the events alluded to by the 
noble Marquess than that which has 
been already stated in the telegraphic 
despatches of the Vice Consul at Zan- 
zibar, and of the Captain of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Dryad. The despatches re- 
ceived only referred to events which 
occurred up to the 14th of June. Up 
to that period the French Consul at 
Tamatave appeared to have behaved 
with great courtesy to the English 
Consul. 


LUNATIC POOR (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 85.) COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
vent of the Councit) said, he should 
not trouble the noble Lords who had 
Notices on the Paper relating to this 
measure to bring them before the 
House, as he was going to move that 
the Order be discharged. He much 
regretted being compelled to take 
that course, because, in spite of the 
objections made to the Bill on the 
second reading, he still held, and 
the Irish Government held, that it was 
a Bill which would have effected an 
important improvement in the manage- 
ment of Irish lunatics and the relief of 
distress. With these feelings, if the 
Government had seen any prospect of 
carrying the Bill through the other 
House during the present Session, he 
certainly would have endeavoured to 
persuade their Lordships to pass it, and 
have cast upon the House the respon- 
sibility of its rejection; but, believing 


{Jury 17, 1883} 
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of carrying the Bill through the other 
House during the present Session, he 
would not put their Lordships to the 
trouble of proceeding further with the 
Bill. He therefore moved that the Or- 
der for going into Committee be dis- 
charged. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the House 
to be put into Committee be discharged.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


THe Marquess or WATERFORD, 
who had a Motion on the Paper for 
the rejection of the Bill, said, before 
the Bill was withdrawn he wished to 
say a few words. He hoped the fact 
that their Lordships had given a second 
reading to the Bill would not be looked 
upon next year as an endorsement of 
its principle, and as a reason why it 
should be passed next year. Since the 
Bill came before them he had had com- 
munications from Ireland, and found 
that the universal feeling was against 
the Bill in its present form. Nobody 
denied that these unfortunate people 
required looking after; but the people 
objected very much to the principle of 
the Bill, and he believed several Boards 
of Guardians had taken up the matter, 
and had sent protests against it to Her 
Majesty’s Government. Another point 
which had been taken up in Ireland, 
and which he did not dwell upon when 
the Bill was read a second time, was 
that there were very great objections to 
the removal of the present Board of Go- 
vernors, who had done their work ex- 
tremely well, and the substitution for 
them of the Local Government Board, 
who did not, he believed, understand 
this particular class of work, and who 
already had enough work on their 
shoulders. He believed these Boards 
of Governors were the only Governing 
Bodies in Ireland who could carry on 
the work without going into questions 
of politics; and he believed there was 
the very strongest feeling against the 
substitution of the Local Government 
Board for a Board of gentlemen who 
had done their duty so well in the past. 
He was glad the Lord President had 
withdrawn the Bill, ard he sincerely 
hoped that they would never see it 
again in their Lordships’ House. He 
hoped a Bill would be introduced deal- 
ing with the subject, but dealing with 
it in a manner advised by the Report 
before their Lordships. 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covuncit) said, the noble 
Marquess was under a misapprehen- 
sion. The Boards of Governors were 
not touched by the Bill in any way. 
The Central Authority under the Bill 
was the Local Government Board; but 
the Bill did not interfere with the Boards 
of Governors at all. 


Merchant Shipping 


Motion agreed to; Order discharged, 
and Bill (by leave of the House) w/th- 
drawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING 
BOATS) BILL.—(No. 144.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, its 
object was to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Committee appointed last 
year by the Board of Trade to report 
upon the Sea Fishing Trade. The fish- 
ing trade of this Kingdom was very 
extensive, and gave employment to a 
sea population of about 95,000 men and 
boys. During the last few years there 
had been an enormous development of 
trawler fishing, of {which the principal 
stations at present were Hull, Grimsby, 
and Yarmouth. The Bill related prin- 
cipally to this class of fishings, since, 
owing to the size of vessels and the 
length of time trawlers were usually at 
sea, an increased stringency in the regu- 
lations was necessary. The drift net 
fishing, although a most important in- 
dustry, was chiefly confined to certain 
localities, and the boats were small and 
seldom absent from port for more than 
24 hours altogether. The great facilities 
afforded by the railways for the rapid 
distribution of fish throughout the coun- 
try had tended to enhance the demand 
for this important article of food. In- 
deed, everything pointed to the fishing 
trade becoming more and more extended, 
so that due provision should be made 
for the good government of those en- 
gaged init. Docks and accommodation 
for landing had been provided ; but it 
was stated in the Report of the Com- 
mittee that— 


‘*The only drawback to the progress of this 
industry, so beneficial to the general public, ap- 
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betwixt the owners and crews of some of the 
vessels.” 

It was proposed to remedy these gricy. 
ances by the present Bill, of which the 
chief points were as follows—A pprentice. 
ships and agreements with young boys 

discipline of the seamen employed cer. 
tificates made compulsory onthe skippers 

easy method of settling disputes between 
skippers and seamen, and reports to be 
made of all casualties. Since the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act of 1880 was passed 
there had been a great falling-off in the 
number and conduct of the apprentices, 
They had been able to cancel their in- 
dentures and evade their obligations to 
a very great extent by deserting or re- 
fusing to join their vessels; and there 
could be no doubt that this had been 
the cause of serious annoyance and loss 
to the owners. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 there was no 
limit of age under which a lad could be 
apprenticed ; and instances constantly oe- 
curred of boys, at the early age of 10 
and 11, binding themselves, and being 
sold or bound by others, for the long 
period of 10 years as apprentices, with- 
out the intervention of any person to see 
that they understood the conditions they 
subscribed to, or to see that the master’s 
part of the agreement was fairly carried 
out. This had resulted in grave discon- 
tent among the apprentices, especially 
in cases where the indentures contained 
no stipulation as to any money payment 
being made by the master. Under the 
present Bill it was proposed that no lad 
should be indentured before he was 13 
years old, or for a longer period than 
seven years. The master was to be held 
responsible for the lodging and food of 
the lad, and the indenture must enume- 
rate the whole of the conditions the 
parties thereto had to carry out. The 
Mercantile Marine Superintendent, or a 
Board of Trade officer, must in future 
be a party to the indenture, with power 
to act as guardian and protector of the 
lad, and the selling of boys to the Ser- 
vice for the sake of illegitimate profit 
was made penal. The next most impor- 
tant feature of the Bill was that portion 
which related to discipline. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to doubts concerning the 
effect of the Act of 1880 upon Section 
243 of the Act of 1854, great differences 
had arisen among the magistrates at the 
several ports. By the Act of 1880 the 
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gertion or failure to join the ship were 
repealed. It further abolished the power 
of imprisonment for the same offences, 
though it left in full force that portion 
of the previous legislation on the subject 
relating to forfeiture of clothes and 
effects. It also left in force the power 
of imprisoning seamen for wilful dis- 
obedience to lawful command ; but, un- 
fortunately, this had been entirely mis- 
interpreted by many of the magistrates 
at these ports, and had not been carried 
out. The result of the misunderstanding 
had been that men had believed that 
they could safely break their engage- 
ments by simply deserting and refusing 
to join the ship, and they had actually 
done so in large numbers, trusting that 
the time necessarily occupied in procur- 
ing a warrant would give them full 
opportunity for avoiding arrest. The 
civil remedy had been inoperative, as 
very frequently the men had no effects 
and no wages due to them. Under the 
present Bill it was intended to prevent 
anyfurther misunderstanding, and power 
was given to Superintendents of the 
Mercantile Marine and officers of the 
Board of Trade to issue warrants for the 
arrest of seamen for the offences of de- 
sertion, refusing to join, and disobedi- 
ence to lawful commands. By Clause 
42 of the Bill it was made compulsory 
upon all skippers of trawlers of 20 tons 
and upwards to hold a certificate of 
competency. Clauses 43 and 45 provided 
that there should bea report of alldeaths, 
injuries, and casualties to the Mercantile 
Marine Superintendent, and powers of 
inquiry were given. This had not, unfor- 
tunately, been the case up to the present 
time, and instances had constantly arisen 
of lads having been lost overboard, and 
no report whatever having been made 
of the occurrence. There had also been 
cases of brutal treatment, and actual 
murder had occasionally taken place. 
It was hoped that this system of regular 
and compulsory reports, together with 
the new rules by which all captains 
would have to be certificated, would to 
avery great extent do away with cases 
of ill-usage, and much improve the 
general conduct of the crews. There 
were also various clauses providing for 
the regulation of seamen’s lodgings, for 
which existing legislation had been found 
inadequate. Trusting he had said enough 
to enable their Lordships to understand 
the scope and objects of the Bill, he 
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begged to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Moved,‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(Zhe Lord Sudeley.) 


TuE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he could hardly think the proposal 
serious, that a Bill so minute in its pro- 
visions, and affecting the interests and 
even the liberties of so many of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, should be read a 
second time in so precipitate a manner 
at this late period of the Session. As 
far as he knew, there had been no in- 
quiry into the subject by Parliament. 
It was true that there had been a De- 
partmental Inquiry ; but Parliament had 
no share in the selection of the persons 
who were toinquire ; and no guarantee 
that the inquiry would be conducted in 
such a way as to command its approval. 
The Bill dealt largely with the charter 
of the fishing population, the Mercantile 
Marine Act of 1854, it established new 
regulations for trawlers, and would 
subject apprentices and seamen em- 
ployed in fishing boats to the summary 
punishment of four weeks’ imprison- 
ment for desertion and other offences. 
Neither the Members of their Lordships’ 
House nor of the other House of Parlia- 
ment were able to say whether the pro- 
visions of the Bill were wise or the 
reverse. The proper course would have 
been to print the Bill, send it down to 
the places affected by its provisions, and 
by the light of their representations or 
remoustrances the Government might 
be directed as to what was best to be 
done. If their Lordships passed the 
Bill now, they would pass it absolutely 
in the dark. The Bill had been cireu- 
lated only that morning, and could not 
be interpreted without reference to seve- 
ral other Acts of Parliament. Under 
these circumstances, he earnestly trusted 
the noble Lord in charge of the Bill 
would not press the second reading to- 
day. He should be better pleased, how- 
ever, to hear that the noble Lord would 
not press it this Session. 

Eart. GRANVILLE said, that he 
understood from the Government De- 
partment which had framed the Bill 
that the fishing populations were ex- 
tremely favourable to the Bill; and, see- 
ing that thoir Lordships were anxious 
to have Bills introduced in that House, 
the course taken by the noble Marquess 
was not encouraging. 
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Viscount CRANBROOK said, their 
Lordships were anxious to have Bills 
introduced in that House, but at a 
proper time, and not in the last days 
of July. His noble Friend (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) objected to the 
second reading only on the ground that 
the House had not sufficient information. 
Their Lordships had not any sufficient 
knowledge of the clauses, though they 
might have received the approval of the 
Board of Trade. He would suggest that, 
having printed the Bill, it should be 
circulated among the population of the 
places concerned, and should be re-intro- 
duced next Session, if it were found to 
be a good measure. 

Lorp WAVENEY said, he had found 
that in the fishing town of Lowestoft the 
prevailing opinion was that there was 
not sufficient power to deal with ap- 
prentices and others who broke their 
contract. 

Lorpv SUDELEY said, that he pro- 
posed to postpone the second reading 
until that day week. 


Further debate on the said Motion 
adjourned to Zuesday next. 


PARLIAMENT—DESPATCH OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—BILLS REPORTED FROM 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE 
ILOUSE OF COMMONS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of ComMITTEES) said, he rose to ask, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would take into consideration the expe- 
diency of introducing into that House 
the Bills passed by the Standing Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons on 
Bankruptcy, Criminal Appeal, and Pa- 
tents, whereby due time would be al- 
lowed to that House for their considera- 
tion, which could not otherwise be the 
case if they were to be passed in the 
present Session? He did not propose 
that Bills which had passed through 
Committees of the House of Commons— 
that was to say, Committees of the Whole 
House—should be introduced in their 
Lordships’ House ; but only those Bills 
which had passed through a newly-con- 
stituted body of the House of Commons, 
and which, perhaps, might never reach 
Committee stage in the other House. If 
those Bills were introduced in their Lord- 
ships’ House as new measures they would 
have an opportunity of considering them 
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carefully, and of sending them 
amended to the other ones. a 
wise, owing to the late period of the 
Session, it would be impossible for their 
Lordships to give them due considers. 
tion. If what he proposed was done, it 
would enable the House of Commons to 
consider the Bills, not only as they had 
come from the Grand Committees, but 
as they had been amended by their 
Lordships. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the ob- 
ject of the noble Earl was excellent: 
and the Government were obliged rag 
him for making suggestions with the 
object of facilitating the despatch of 
Public Business. They did not, how- 
ever, see their way to the adoption of 
the noble Earl’s present recommenda- 
tion. Grand Committees were an ex- 
periment, and, in his opinion, a successful 
experiment. A perfectly now arrange- 
ment, such as that proposed by the noble 
Earl, could not be agreed to for the 
reason given, a few days ago, by the 
noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon), in which the Go- 
vernment felt that there was consider. 
able foree—namely, that as the Bills 
had not passed all their stages in the 
House of Commons, their Lordships 
might have to consider the same mea- 
sures twice over. 


SPAIN—THE STEAMSHIP “ LEON XIII.” 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I rise, according to No- 
tice, to ask a Question of the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs with 
respect to the imprisonment of three 
English engineers serving on board the 
Leon XIII., and to move for Papers. 
When I first placed this Notice upon 
the Paper we were not aware of the 
very much graver matter which has oc- 
cupied the attention of the noble Earl. 
Though the actual interests involved in 
the matter to which my Notice refers 
are not extensive, the question which is 
raised is one of some importance; and! 
should like to hear what the noble Earl 
has to say upon it. The case is this. 
Three English engineers sailed in a 
Spanish steamship which had been 
manufactured on the Clyde, and when 
they were in the Red Sea they wer 
seized by the Spanish captain, placed in 
irons, and contined below decks. ‘This 
was done on a charge which was nd 
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equently pressed, and which I may, 
co a oh was not held to have 
any validity. They were kept in irons 
for three months below decks in the 
latitude of the Equator, and the windows 
were closed. This was severe treatment ; 
but it amounted to no more than a pri- 
vate grievance—a matter for the consi- 
deration of English engineers proposing 
to serve on Spanish ships, but not a 
matter which could come under the no- 
tico of the Government and the House. 
But when they reached Point de Galle 
they contrived to send ashore a state- 
ment of the treatment they were receiv- 
ing. The result was telegraphic com- 
munication with Singapore ; and when 
the ship arrived there, a motion was 
made for a Writ of habeas corpus for the 
purpose of bringing the men up before 
the Court, in order to ascertain by what 
right they were confined. The captain 
refused to obey this Writ; and in so 
refusing he was supported by the Spanish 
Consul; and the refusal has subsequently 
been sustained by the Spanish Govern- 
nent. The position taken up by the 
Spanish Consul and the Spanish Go- 
vernment seems to be that even in Eng- 
lish waters a British subject is not within 
the jurisdiction of the Writ of one of 
Her Majesty’s Courts if he is on a mer- 
chant vessel flying a foreign flag. Of 
course, what would be true of Singapore 
would be equally true of the Thames; 
and, under this doctrine, a British sub- 
ject might undergo the most unjust and 
outrageous treatment on board a foreign 
merchant vessel; and the treatment 
night be continued even after the issue 
of a Writ of habeas corpus from one of 
the Queen’s Courts. The noble Earl has 
very properly refused to accept that doc- 
trine; but I could wish that it had been 
negatived in a more decisive manner, 
because it is a doctrine which I am sure 
neither the English Government nor the 
English people could listen to for a single 
moment. But I have not stated all the 
facts. After the captain of the ship re- 
fused to obey the Writ of Attachment 
which was issued against him, he was 
brought before the Chief Court of the 
Colony. As he refused to produce the 
men, he was himself committed. It was 
stated in Court that it would be neces- 
sary to take measures to provent the 
ship from carrying away the three engi- 
neers in the hold; but the captain, and 
the counsel who was defending him, 
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told the Judge that the ship would not 
move away, that the men would be pro- 
duced next morning, and that the ship 
could not leave, as she had no provi- 
sions. The Spanish Consul was by when 
that statement was made to the Judge. 
No sooner was the Court over than he 
walked down to the quay, and, with the 
help of some engineers from a neigh- 
bouring Spanish vessel, raised the 
anchor, and ran the ship out to-sea with 
the three engineers on board, and car- 
ried her on to Manilla. I regret very 
much that, under those circumstances, 
the noble Earl has not withdrawn Her 
Majesty’s exequatur from that Consul. 
His ground for not doing so is that the 
Consul acted in good faith, but under a 
misapprehension ; but a Consul who so 
grossly misconceives his duty is not fit 
to possess Her Majesty’s exequatur. I 
do not wish to impugn his motives ; but 
considering the doctrines that have been 
advanced by the Spanish Government, 
and considering that the Consul has 
since been decorated for his share in 
these proceedings, I cannot but think 
that the notice taken of the transaction 
by the noble Earl is inadequate. It is 
necessary that the Government should 
insist upon obedience in British waters 
to the Writs of Her Majesty’s Courts ; 
and it is necessary that the liberty of 
British subjects serving on foreign 
vessels should be fully secured; and, 
therefore, I believe that grave and 
serious notice ought to be taken of con- 
duct similar to that which this Spanish 
Consul has pursued, and that the matter 
ought not to be left in its present un- 
settled state. I am afraid there is danger 
that this case might be cited on future 
occasions as a case in which it was held 
that it was doubtful whether the denial 
of the Queen’s jurisdiction was not 
rightly made. I, therefore, trust that 
the noble Earl may be in a position to 
assure us that an emphatic protest has 
issued from his Office. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, in 
considering this matter, it is necessary 
to consider the difference between the 
two questions which are involved in it. 
For the engineers themselvos there is 
no doubt that the case was one of very 
great hardship; but the remedy of those 
who take employment under foreigners 
must be sought for in the Courts of 
the country to which those foreigners 
belong, and sv must the remedy in this 
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particular case. The Spanish Consul at 
Liverpool has volunteered to act as an 
assessor in this case, and has stated that 
his decision would be recognized as 
binding on the owners, and the captain 
of the vessel. In the interest of the 
engineers Her Majesty’s Government 
thought it best formally to ask the 
Spanish Government whether the deci- 
sion of the Spanish Consul would be 
accepted as final—whether, in short, it 
would have a legal binding effect in the 
event of its being in favour of the men? 
We have not yet received a reply to that 
question, but are expecting it daily; 
and, in the meantime, we do not feel 
that we can do anything in the matter. 
With regard to the other point of com- 
plaint against the Spanish Consul and the 
Spanish Government, I do not think that 
at present we have any case as regards 
the Spanish Government. However, 
we may still have reason for complaint, 
provided the action of the men results 
in an obvious miscarriage of justice ; 
and in the event of such a state of 
circumstances arising it will, of course, 
be necessary to make diplomatic repre- 
sentations to the Spanish Government. 
We have, however, very great reason 
to complain of the acts of the Consul 
at Singapore ; but after considering the 
whole question, and ascertaining that 
he was acting under a misapprehension 
as to the nature of a Writ of habeas 
corpus—a misapprehension afterwards 
shared in by the Spanish Government— 
we do not think the case so bad as it 
appears to be atfirstsight. Your Lord- 
ships ought to remember that the Go- 
vernment of the Philippines acted in 
a most commendable and conciliatory 
manner, and, losing no time, liberated 
the three engineers from the ship in 
which they were confined. But there is 
another consideration which has influ- 
enced Her Majesty’s Government in this 
matter. Some months ago we had rea- 
son to complain of the tone and charac- 
ter of the communications we received 
from the Spanish Government; but since 
that time a very great change has taken 
place, and nothing could now be more 
courteous and conciliatory than the 
language adopted by them towards 
us. The noble Marquess says that 
the question has been left open, and 
certainly it has been left open as regards 
the right of the engineers; but if your 
Lordships will read the Papers you will 
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see that, so far as the Government ig 
concerned, it has been very fairly closed 
though, as I have said, it may be ro. 
opened in the event of a gross mis- 
carriage of justice. 


THE SUEZ CANAL—CONSTITUTION or 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Loxp LAMINGTON, who had given 
Notice that he would ask Her Majesty's 
Government, Whether the statement jg 
correct that out of the twenty-four direc. 
tors of the Suez Canal Company only 
three are English ; and, although every 
ship passing through the Canal must 
take a pilot, only one English pilot is 
employed ? said, he did not propose to 
ask the first part of his Question, nor to 
say anything on the subject, which, at 
the present time, was agitating the public 
mind, except that it was manifestly im. 
possible for the three English Directors 
to exercise any considerable influence 
in the management of the affairs of the 
Canal. The Question in regard to the 
pilots, however, was one that required 
some explanation ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, with 
regard to the first part of the Question of 
the noble Lord, the assumption of the 
noble Lord is perfectly correct. The 
state of the Directorate of the Company 
is exactly as it was when the Shares in 
the Canal were bought. With regard 
to the pilots, I think the best thing I 
can do is to read a Report which has 
been prepared on the subject. The 
noble Lord will see that the point in 
question is one of those that are dealt 
with in the Provisional Agreement. The 
Report states that there are 17 pilots at 
Port Said to pilot vessels in and out 
of the harbour, and 97 Canal pilots. Of 
the Port Said pilots, 12 are Greek, two 
are French, one is English (Maltese), 
one Austrian, and one Italian. Of this 
number eight speak English, or can 
make themselves understood in English. 
Of the 97 Canal pilots, 27 are French, 
24 Italians, 19 Greek, 17 Austrians, and 
10 English (three Englishmen and seven 
Maltese). All the 97 can either speak 
English or make themselves understood; 
45 can speak English, and 52 can make 
themselves understood in their directions 
for working the ship. This shows 4 
much more satisfactory state of things 
than that stated in the Question of the 
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noble Lord; but, at the same time, the 
Government are of opinion that much 
more should be done in the interests of 
our vessels, considering the preponder- 
ance of English shipping in the Canal. 
Icannot help taking this opportunity of 
making a few remarks with regard to 
this question. Your Lordships will re- 
member that this Canal, which has been 
of such use to us, and which, on the 
other hand, owes its entire prosperity to 
this country, was not made with the con- 
currence of England, but very much in 
spite of, and with the opposition of, this 
country. Lord Palmerston opposed it on 
political grounds, some of which have 
now passed away. He alsoconsidered it 
a bubble Company, and the scheme quite 
impracticable, and he was in his right in 
doing this, although it was a mistaken 
view, on the very high engineering 
authority which had been furnished to 
him on that occasion. The opposition of 
lord Palmerston had two important 
effects— one, that it influenced the condi- 
tions of the concession to the Company ; 
and the other, that it afforded a stimulus 
in France, by the excitement of inter- 
national amour propre, which, in the opi- 
nion of those conversant with the matter 
and competent to judge, really alone 
enabled large sums of money to be lent, 
and thus brought about the completion 
of the Canal. My Lords, for 10 years 
the Canal was anything but a com- 
mercial success; but during the last 4 
years it has been not only a great 
success, but promises an increasing suc- 
cess in every manner. It promises to 
be highly remunerative to the share- 
holders; and I think the House will 
admit that the men engaged in a specu- 
lation ‘of this sort accompanied by so 
much risk, unquestionably have a right 
to receive larger interest for their 
money than those who invest in an 
undertaking almost certain of success. 
The events of last year have given this 
country a peculiar influence in Egypt, and 
I believe that unless we lose our relative 
position among the nations of Europe, 
that influence is likely to continue. One 
of the immediate consequences of our 
nilitary success was that our interest in 
Egypt, which has always been great, has 
increased, and many rich and energetic 
capitalists have turned their minds to 
taterprizes of great utility to that coun- 
ty. Toalltie promoters of these enter- 
prizes I have always held the same lan- 
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guage. With the entire concurrence of 
my Colleagues I have stated that we 
rejoice to see enterprize and capital 
directed to the improvement of Egypt. 
On the other hand, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are not inclined to commit 
themselves to industrial, economical, and 
commercial enterprizes, and the very fact 
of our peculiar position in Egypt makes 
such enterprizes less, rather than more, 
desirable. Yet we admit that there may 
be enterprizes of such an exceptional 
character that they ought not to be neg- 
lected by Her Majesty’s Government if 
they tend to the advantage of this coun- 
try, and, indeed, of the whole world. 
What Her Majesty’s Government have a 
right to expect is, that they should not 
be called upon to give an opinion on any 
embryo plan, or to consider any plan 
unless it is put in a complete manner 
before them for their consideration. I 
may say, with regard to this particular 
point of the improved accommodation for 
sea-going vessels between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, that I have had 
four different schemes before me; but, 
up to the present time, none of them have 
been presented in a manner which ful- 
filled the conditions we thought it neces- 
sary to make before assenting to any- 
thing of the kind. The increase of the 
traffic in the last four years and the 
quarantine difficulty have produced de- 
lays which have excited for the first time 
great discontent on the part of ship- 
owners. One of the most obvious ways 
of meeting the difficulty was to arrive at 
some understanding with the Suez Canal 
Company. ‘That was not merely our 
idea, but was the idea also of many 
of those who now find fault with the 
manner in which it has been carried out. 
It is quite clear that the existing Canal 
possesses many advantages. In the first 
place, it is made; in the next place, it is 
undoubtedly the shortest route from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea; and, 
lastly, it has been acquiesced in by 
all the European nations without ex- 
ception. My Lords, a few months ago 
we had some confidential communi- 
cation with the Directors of the Com- 
pany, but for a long time there seemed 
to be no prospect of a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. Your Lordships must be 
aware that in this negotiation M. de 
Lesseps had a very strong position. In 
the first place, he believed that he had 
an exclusive right to the communication 
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between the two seas, as far as the Isth- 
mus was concerned. He also held that 
he had the power to give permission 
to anyone else. Now, the ‘first point 
which was considered in these negotia- 
tions was whether this claim of M. 
de Lesseps to any exclusive right was 
valid or not. I do not know whether 
Her Majesty’s late Government consi- 
dered this point; but it seems fair for 
me to believe that they assumed an ex- 
clusive right, otherwise they would not 
have invested many millions of our capi- 
tal in an enterprize of this sort—that 
they did not do so reckless a thing as em- 
bark in an enterprize which might turn 
out to be most unsuccessful, while if, 
on the other hand, it should turn out to 
be successful, it was liable to interrup- 
tion and destruction by the construction 
of a rival Canal. Therefore, I have some 
right to assume that if they thought at 
all on the subject they believed that 
there was an exclusive right. There 
were two men in the Foreign Office as 
competent as any to give an opinion 
upon a question of this sort. They had 
no doubt as to the existence of an exclu- 
sive right ; and we ourselves ascertained 
that the Egyptian Government had been 
advised by their legal adviser that this 
right existed. Our own Law Officers 
advised the same thing. We had the 
advantage of referring to the highest 
‘ legal authorities on the subject. My 
Lords, the responsibility in a matter of 
this sort rests with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; but it is impossible for us, 
because one or two eminent counsel take 
a different view of the construction of a 
deed, to disregard the absolute conclu- 
sions of all the official advice that was 
open to us for the purpose. And I must 
say more, that though this advice was 
contrary to that which we should have 
wished to have, yet it did commend 
itself to our common sense. I cannot 
conceive, it being granted that there 
was an exclusive privilege, that that ex- 
clusive privilege did not mean some- 
thing of substance. To say that it is 
an exclusive privilege of forming a Com- 
pany is to say thatit is what would turn 
out to be no exclusive privilege at all ; 
and I cannot but think that if one of 
your Lordships gave an exclusive privi- 
lege to a Company not about to spend 
£20,000,000, but a much smaller sum, 
in building, say, an hotel, upon his 
estate, he would not, after having given 
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it, feel himself at liberty, either legally 
or morally, immediately to give a con. 
cession to some other Company to estab. 
lish an_ hotel in the same place, My 
Lords, I wish to point out that we never 

in the course of these negotiations, made 
the slightest admission with regard to 
this claim of M. de Lesseps. We were 
obliged to admit it in the other House 
of Parliament the other day, when the 
scheme was condemned on the ground 
that there was nothing to be dealt with 
but a tabula rasa. Now, I wish to guard 
myself against saying that this is a 
question which can never be argued in 
the future. Supposing that the Canal 
Company, against their own interests, 
were to do nothing to facilitate commu- 
nication between the two seas, end that 
they acted to their own disadvantage on 
the dog-in-the-manger principle of doing 
nothing, and preventing others from 
doing anything—I do not say that this 
state of things might not justify the 
exercise of considerable diplomatic pres- 
sure. But that is not the state of things 
at all. The Canal Company have already 
decided to widen and deepen their Canal. 
They have gone further than this. They 
state—and I have no reason to doubt it 
—that they have the means of making 
a double Canal, though not absolutely 
in the most advantageous way, on their 
own land, requiring no further conces- 
sion at all, and that they would thus be 
able, undoubtedly for a great many 
years, to furnish very ample accommo- 
dation to the shipping and commercial 
interests. Now, the question remains 
as to whether, under these circumstances, 
the bargain we have made was so bad 
that Parliament should reject it, as they 
have a perfect right to do, and as was 
perfectly understood between ourselves 
and M. de Lesseps. If I had answered 
the Question put by a noble Lord yes- 
terday, I should have gone in some de- 
tail into the advantages which we think 
are to be derived from the arrangement 
which we have made, and into some de- 
fence with regard to the concessions that 
we aro willing to make in return. But 
I think the Report goes much more 
fully into these questions than I can do, 
showing the undoubted advantage of 4 
double Canal, constructed on the best 
possible lines, such as we have agreed 
to urge upon the Egyptian Government 
to give a concession for the making of, 
and showing that it does give a véely 
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large, instead of a very insignificant, 
reduction of the burden on shipowners, 
both with regard to ships in ballast and 
ships in cargo. I believe the shipowners 
are very much mistaken in thinking that 
these different dues very much affect 
them; but they do affect, in a very large 
degree, the consumers. But, my Lords, 
the question is whether we could have 
obtained better terms than we have got. 
If I am right in saying that M. de 
Lesseps had this strong position—if he 
is right in saying that he had some title 
to claim a very considerable return to 
the shareholders for that which they at 
such risk have constructed, and if I show 
that on political grounds—as I am quite 
sure your Lordships will admit—it is 
much more advantageous in this matter 
that we should go heartily with France 
than in opposition to her. I do say that 
it is a subject which is well worthy of 
your Lordships’ consideration. I should 
like the House to consider what are the 
alternatives. I have made allusion, as 
the noble Lord has done before me, to 
our position in Egypt at this moment. 
Our position in Egypt might have been 
different. We might have withdrawn 
our troops immediately from Egypt, and 
left everything purely to diplomatic 
agency; or, on the other hand, we 
might have annexed or conquered the 
country ; but I think that, whatever we 
might have done with our Forces, it 
would not have affected our position 
with regard to doing anything which is 
unfair to the existing Canal Company. 
Even if we had conquered the country, 
I think it would have been, according 
to the modern usages of civilization, 
perfectly impossible to force the Egyp- 
tian Government to do anything illegal, 
or todo ourselves that which was unjust 
and illegal, with regard to an Egyptian 
Company composed chiefly of foreigners 
to that country. Therefore, I wish to 
know what is the alternative pressed on 
us. As regards the bargain, I can only 
say that during the three months’ nego- 
tiations it has been the opinion of those 
who negotiated the terms, and of some 
of my most competent Colleagues who 
have been examining this subject, and 
given great labour to it, that these are 
the extreme conditions which we could 
obtain from M.de Lesseps. That being 
8, we thought it right to submit the 
scheme to Parliament for its consent to 
our carrying it out. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I should not have thought it 
necessary to make any observations in 
reply to the statement of the noble Earl, 
had not the noble Earl brought in the 
conduct of the late Government as in 
some measure a justification for the pro- 
posal now before Parliament. I confess I 
was surprised at the noble Earl’s argu- 
ment. He said it would have been a 
reckless proceeding on our part to have 
invested money in the shares of a Canal 
if it had been possible that a rival Canal 
should be created. Is he prepared tocarry 
that view into private enterprize? Is he 
prepared to say that everyone is guilty 
of a reckless investment who invests in 
any railway or in any telegraphic works, 
or in any canal, with regard to which it 
is possible that a competing line or canal 
may be constructed? Is it not the case 
that many railways exist in this country 
where there is the fullest, the most open 
competition, which are yet exceeedingly 
profitable undertakings? The noble Earl 
has, moreover, entirely ignored what 
Lord Beaconsfield put forward very pro- 
minently at the time of investing in 
the purchase of the Canal Shares—that, 
though a sound commercial operation, 
it was not principally or mainly a com- 
mercial operation; but that it had a 
political object—a political object which 
was well stated and well understood at 
the time—and the possibility that a 
rival Canal could be created would not 
in the slightest degree have affected the 
political aim which Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Administration had in purchasing those 
shares. As a matter of fact, if by this 
or any other arrangement a rival Canal 
were to be commenced to-morrow, it 
would still have been not only a political 
step in the highest degree expedient, but 
it would have been a successful and 
profitable financial operation, and its 
profit would not have been seriously in- 
terfered with by the creation of a com- 
peting Canal. It is evident no com- 
peting Canal could ever have obtained 
support at all until the profits of the 
first Canal had arrived at such a point 
as to invite investors to take part in such 
an undertaking. I therefore entirely 
repudiate the idea that Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government gave a constructive 
sanction to this claim of monopoly on the 
part of the Suez Canal Company. With 
respect to the legal considerations re- 
ferred to by the noble Earl, I do not 
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conceive that it is my business to argue 
them, nor should I be likely to do so 
with success. But the noble Earl must 
be well aware that legal opinions on 
the subject are much divided, and that 
authorities quite as great as on his side 
can be quoted against the view that M. 
de Lesseps has any monopoly over the 
junction of the two seas. The noble 
Earl rested his case on the use of the 
word ‘‘exclusive’”’ in the concession of 
1854; but he did not take notice of the 
fact that the concession of 1854 had of 
itself no validity or value whatever. It 
was still-born, because it never received 
that which alone could give it validity 
or value—namely, the sanction of the 
Porte. Twelve years later the Porte 
gave its sanction to the Agreement of 
February, 1866, in which there was a 
clause revising somewhat vaguely by- 
gone Agreements; but the whole question 
lies in this—whether the words used in 
the Firman of the Porte giving sanction 
tothe concession of 1866 are wide enough 
and specific enough to carry by implica- 
tion that which they did not say ex- 
plicitly—namely, the conferring on M. 
de Lesseps and the Company the strange 
prerogative of barring for over 100 
years all other industry and enterprize 
in the junction of the two seas by which 
such a vast commerce is carried? This 
is a matter, my Lords, which Parliament 
will have to argue carefully, and it will 
be argued by disputants much better 
qualified than I am to deal with it; but 
I venture to say that even if legally the 
words did convey the meaning which 
Her Majesty’s Government, in my opi- 
nion, most imprudently put upon them, 
I doubt very much the competence of 
the Sultan or the Khedive to make an 
Agreement that would ‘debar nations 
from the natural right of passage across 
the Isthmus of Suez for the commerce of 
the world. Supposing there had been 
some improvement in the Dardanelles or 
the Cattegat, would it have been within 
the competence of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment or of the Danish Government to 
place an artificial limit upon the passage 
of the commerce of the .world through 
those channels ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I should like 
the noble Marquess to speak so that my 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack shall hear his remarks. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
What I wished to say was, that this was 
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more than a mere legal question: it 
deals with that far higher question of 
how far Governments have the power. 
without appeal, to confer upon persons 
receiving concessions a prerogative which 
shall have the effect of preventing the 
natural access to means of transit which 
asa primd facie right, is possessed by 
the commerce of the world. That isa 
point which I desire to commend to the 
consideration of the noble Earl, and it 
does not rest merely upon legal grounds, 
The noble Earl has asked what we shall 
do in the alternative. Well, I confess 
that the objections which at first sight I 
feel most strongly to the proceedings of 
the Government are that they confound 
the practical difficulty with the legal 
difficulty—that on account of the prac. 
tical difficulties of the moment, which 
may or may not be genuine, they are 
raising a legal and moral obstacle 
which, when those practical difficulties 
are removed, will yet remain behind. 
It may be possible that another Canal 
could not now be cut without those 
diplomatic complications which, as the 
noble Earl says, this country desires to 
avoid. Upon that point I do not wish to 
pass a judgment. But if that is so now, 
it may not always beso. The difficulty 
may pass away this year, next year,a 
short time hence. If this improvident 
Agreement is not concluded we shall then 
be in a position to make use of any op- 
portunity we may possess, and by the 
aid of British capital to secure a British 
Canal from sea to sea. If this bargain 
is concluded it will give a practical se- 
curity to the monopoly claimed by M. de 
Lesseps, which will be an impediment 
to the chance of such a desirable end 
whenever circumstances may be favour- 
able to our achieving it in the future. 
That is the great danger which I appre- 
hend from the Agreement which the 
noble Earl has defended. There is much 
to be said as to its improvidence in de- 
tail; but those are questions for argu- 
ment when the project comes nearer to 
us, and we have to pronounce a practical 
decision upon it. For the present I will 
content myself with regretting that from 
words used in the other House, and cer- 
tainly in the conduct of the arrange 
ments, the tendency of Her Majesty's 
Government has been to give an ul 
necessary confirmation to the monopoly 
claimed by M. de Lesseps— a m0 
nopoly which could not but be dis 
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advantageous to the commerce of this 
country ? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
lords, there is one thing the noble 
Marquess has said to which I am able 
to give my cordial approval, and that is 
that the question of the effect of the con- 
cession to the Suez Canal Company, the 
rights of that Company, and the proper 
course to be taken by this country with 
respect to it under the present circum- 
stances, rises into a higher region than 
that within which either I myself or 
any other English lawyer has a right to 
speak with authority. In that I entirely 
agree with the noble Marquess, and I 
shall be glad if in the discussions on this 
subject that is borne in mind. We 
occupy at this moment a position in 
Egypt which makes it, as it appears to 
me, of the highest obligation that we 
should both ourselves respect—and, as 
far as we have any influence, that we 
should not use that influence so as to 
lead the Khedive not to respect—the 
obligations which he and his Predeces- 
srsmay have entered into with those 
persons by whose money the Canal has 
been made. It was a great, it was an 
extraordinary undertaking of doubtful 
success, of great difficulty, requiring the 
outlay of very large capital; and it 
could not have been entered into, or 
accomplished, except on the faith of 
public engagements of an important 
and peculiar character. Could any pri- 
vate individual have been expected to 
enter into such an undertaking or ad- 
vance such a capital? I do say that | 
if ever there was a case in the his- 
tory of the world in which the engage- 
ments of Governments and Sovereign 
Powers towards private persons re- 
quired to be considered and acted upon 
werrimd fide this is the case; and no} 
course could have been less honourable 
or less creditable to a country like ours 
than if, having obtained an accidental 
superiority of position in Egypt through 
political movements to which we were 
unwillingly led, though forced into them 
by the view which we took of the in- 
terests and duty of our country—if we 
had availed ourselves of that position to 
goto the right or to the left in opposi- 
tion to private rights contracted by the 
Government of that country under such 
circumstances; and more especially 
When those private rights were inti- 
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mately connected with interests cho- 
rished and valued by a great neigh- 
bouring nation, whose position in Egypt, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, we were under special obligations 
to consider and to respect. I have said 
that there was one part of the noble 
Marquess’s speech with which I entirely 
agreed, and that is when he laid aside 
the technical authority of English 
lawyers, proceeding upon principles of 
narrow verbal construction, as sufficient 
to rule this question; but there was 
another part of his speech which I lis- 
tened to with unfeigned surprise. He 
referred to high. political, or, I may 
say, cosmopolitan considerations as para- 
mount to all others on this question. 
He seemed to speak as if the Isthmus 
of Suez, before the Canal was made, had 
been a natural maritime highway and 
channel for the commerce of the world 
—as if it had not been any part of the 
Egyptian territory ; as if no territorial 
concession had been required for it; or 
as if, the Canal having once been made, 
the geographical nature of the world 
was changed, and all territorial interests 
were to give away to the convenience of 
the nations navigating the Canal. My 
Lords, I think that was an argument 
founded upon forgetfulness of the fact 
that the Canal came into existence by 
means of these concessions, and by means 
of the money which the Suez Canal 
Company laid out upon them. There 
is no analogy whatever between this 
case and that of the Straits of the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles or any other 
natural maritime passage in which all 
the world may have an interest. The terri- 
tory of the Isthmus of Suez belongs to the 
same Power to which it belonged before ; 
and whatever footing international com- 
merce has obtained upon that territory, 


|it has obtained by means of these en- 


gagements; and whatever may be the 
true construction of these engagements, 
nothing will induce me to believe that 
your Lordships will ever consent to en- 
large that international interest by vio- 
lence. My Lords, I have thought it 
necessary to say so much. I quite agree 
with the noble Marquess that the time 
for a detailed discussion of this question 
has not yet arrived; but I could not 
help taking exception to the manner in 
which the noble Marquess has stated 
the case. 
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EGYPT—THE SLAVE TRADE IN UPPER 
EGYPT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tne Eart or FIFE, who rose to ask 
HerMajesty’sGovernment, Whether they 
could give any information as to the 
state of the slave trade in Upper Egypt; 
and whether they had given any autho- 
rity to our representative in that coun- 
try to take further steps with a view to 
its suppression ? said, that no sooner had 
Sir Samuel Baker and Colonel Gordon 
turned their backs upon the Soudan 
than the old practices were revived with, 
he might almost say, increased atrocity. 
He learnt that the practice was now to 
take the slaves from Darfour by a more 
roundabout way, entailing 47 days’ 
journey over paths strewn with human 
bones. The mortality might be inferred 
from the value of a slave before and 
after the latter part of that fearful 
journey. At Obeid he was worth £3, 
at the Second Cataract £12, and yet 
these unhappy creatures were said to 
reach that point 40,000 in number. If 
that represented the number finally dis- 
posed of, what could be the number 
originally kidnapped? ‘There was no 
doubt that many of the officials who 
had been appointed to suppress the 
Slave Traffic had themselves been deeply 
involved in it; at all events, we had it 
on the very high authority of Dr. 
Schweinfurth, that— 

“No subordinate in Egypt had ever been 
seriously punished by his Chief for conduct 
concerning slavery.” 

This was still further confirmed by 
Colonel Stewart’s Report that— 

‘None of the really big firms engaged in 
the trade had been molested,”’ because “ there 
were too many interested in the business, and 
= Notables were too powerful and influen- 

lal. 

It had been admirably pointed out by 
those who guided public opinion that it 
was useless to interfere with the supply 
of slaves unless we went to the root of 
the evil by stopping the demand for 
them, and unless we insisted upon the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery 
in Egypt. However, there was already 
a Treaty concluded between this country 
and Egypt in August, 1877, abolishing 
the Slave Trade, and stipulating that in 
seven years from that time the sale of 
slaves in Egypt should be rendered 
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Therefore, in 12 months from the pre- 
sent date, according to our own Treat 
rights, it would be our duty to see the 
degradingInstitution effectually stamped 
out. In the Parliamentary Paper on 
the Soudan, he noticed that the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Forejon 
Affairs requested that the suggestions of 
Colonel Stewart should be brought to 
the knowledge of the Egyptian Govern. 
ment. He rather doubted that having 
much effect, as the facts narrated were 
well within their knowledge already 
and the Oriental mind was peculiarly 
obtuse to unpalatable facts and sug- 
gestions. It had been abundantly proved 
that no Native had the power, even if 
he had the will, to do any real good, 
The whole of his surroundings and tra- 
ditions were on the other side. Power 
and authority must be placed in the 
hands of some resolute European, backed 
by that civilizing influence which it was 
surely now our bounden duty to exert. 

Eart GRANVILLE: In reply to the 
Question of my noble Friend, which 
is of so great importance, and in which 
he takes a great interest, I am glad to 
find that he has already had an oppor- 
tunity of reading a most interesting and 
able Report by Colonel Stewart on this 
question as regards Egypt at this mo- 
ment. The noble Earl must be aware 
that the state of disorganization in which 
the Soudan is now is most unfavourable 
for any active measure on this subject; 
but I am happy to say we have recently 
appointed two able men as Consuls at 
Souakim and Khartoum, and I believe 
they will be able to give valuable assist- 
ance to the endeavours which the Go- 
vernment are most anxious to make in 
regard to these matters. 


House adjourned at Six o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th July, 1883. 
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Considered as amended—Third Reading—Com- 

nies Acts Amendment * [246], and passed. 
third Reading—Electric Lighting Provisional 
Orders (No. 2)* [217]; Electric Lighting 
Provisional Orders (No. 3) * [218]; Mersey 
River (Gunpowder) * [262], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) Act (1878) Amendment * [69]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ntti 
CHANNEL TUNNEL RAILWAY BILL 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading be de- 
ferred till Tuesday next.””—( Sir Charles 
Forster.) 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, he 
understood that the postponement of the 
second reading was at the request of the 
Board of Trade. [Sir Cuartes Forster: 
Yes.} Then, he thought that the pro- 
posal was only a reasonable one. As 
the six Reports of the 10 Members of 
the Joint Select Committee of Lords and 
Commons were expected to be issued 
to-morrow, perhaps even a shorter inter- 
val might have been sufficient. In con- 
senting to the postponement of the Bill 
for a week, at the instance, he presumed, 
of the Board of Trade, he hoped they 
would, on that day week, receive some 
decisive opinion and recommendation 
from the Government in regard to this 
great International question. He made 
this remark at this stage so that there 
night be no misconception, as far as he 
was concerned, as to the reason why he 
consented to the postponement. 


Motion agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
next. 


HULL, BARNSLEY, AND WEST RIDING 
JUNCTION RAILWAY AND DOCK 
(INTEREST) BILL. 

RESOLUTION. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the case of the Hull, Barnsley, and 
West Riding Junction Railway and Dock (In- 
terest) Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, and 239 
be suspended, and that the Bill be taken into 
consideration ‘To-morrow, provided amended 
prints shall have been previously deposited.”’— 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 


SmJOSEPH PEASE said, this was a 
ill of a very peculiar character, which 


out of capital, in entire opposition to the 
Standing Order recently passed by the 
House. He, therefore, begged to give 
Notice that when the Bill came on for 
consideration he should move ‘‘ that the 
Report, as amended, be considered on 


‘| that day three months.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That, in the case of the Hull, Barns- 
ley, and West Riding Junction Railway and 
Dock (Interest) Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, 
and 239 be suspended, and that the Bill be taken 
into consideration To-morrow, provided amended 
prints shall have been previously deposited. 


QUESTIONS. 


S10 Io—e 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC — OFFICE OF 
HIGH COMMISSIONER. 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Committee appointed 
to consider the office and duties of the 
High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific have reported, or are likely soon 
to report ; whether there will be any ob- 
jection to laying the Report, when made, 
upon the Table of the House ; and, whe- 
ther any endeavour has been made by 
Her Majesty’s Government to secure the 
co-operation of Foreign Governments in 
regulating the labour traffic of the Pacific 
Islands ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY : I have in- 
quired of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and I find that the temporary 
absence of the Naval Members has some- 
what delayed the completion of their 
Report. When made it will be laid on 
the Table of the House. Until the Go- 
vernment have received and considered 
the Report, they cannot with advantage 
take any fresh step. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND: Who is 
now acting as High Commissioner ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Go- 
vernor of Fiji. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
RESULTS EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the questions on the arithme- 
tical test cards used by inspectors at the 
results examinations in National Schools 
are, wholly or in part, taken from the 
treatise on the Practice of Arithmetic by 
Professor O’ Sullivan, ofthe Central Train- 
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Dublin; whether Professor O’Sullivan 
has had any share in the selection of the 
questions, or in the preparation of the 
cards, now or heretofore in use for the 
purpose of testing the proficiency of Na- 
tional School pupils in arithmetic ; and, 
whether Professor O’Sullivan’s Arith- 
metic is sold by the Commissioners of 
National Education to the pupils of their 
schools ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
by the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation that Professor O’Sullivan is the 
author of a treatise on the practice of 
arithmetic which contains upwards of 
8,000 carefuliy selected exercises, and 
that of the 1,000 or so questions on the 
test cards used in the results examina- 
tions some few are identical with ques- 
tions to be found in that treatise. Pro- 
fessor O’Sullivan is Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of nine members, under whose 
direction the test cards were prepared. 
Professor O’Sullivan’s treatise is on the 
Board’s list of books sanctioned for use 
in National schools, and sold to mana- 
goers for that purpose.’ There are 10 or 
11 other treatises on arithmetic on the 
Board’s list. I do not know whether 
any questions on the test cards are trom 
any of these treatises; but if not they 
ought to be. 


MADAGASCAR—THE FRENCH AT 
TAMATAVE. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received confirmation of the 
telegrams published in Monday’s paper, 
to the effect that, a British packet on 
reaching Tamatave was boarded by the 
French Admiral and forbidden to land 
any passengers, or to disembark any 
merchandise except on payment of the 
French tariff; whether Her Majesty’s 
Acting Consul at Tamatave, Captain 
Johnstone, Commander of the “‘ Dryad,”’ 
has been forbidden all communication 
with the shore; whether the incoming 
mails were taken by the French Admiral 
and the outgoing mails made up by 
him; whether he also demanded the 
Consular Despatches; whether, in view 
of these arbitrary proceedings, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will despach a suffi- 
cient naval force to Madagascar to de- 
fend the British flag and to protect 
British commerce ; and, whether he will 
communicate to the House the text ofa 


Mr. Biggar 


Despatch lately received by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government bringing intgl}j. 
gence up to date of July 3rd ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
Her Majesty’s Government have ro. 
ceived, as yet, no official information of 
the news brought by the Zuymout), 
Castle to Durban, for the early commu. 
nication of which they are indebted to 
the courtesy of Sir Donald Currie. Tho 
House is aware, from the statement 
made by the Prime Minister on the 1] th 
that the French Admiral stopped com. 
munication between the Dryad and the 
shore. The statement respecting the 
mails and the despatches were contained 
in the telegram received by Sir Donald 
Currie, of which no official confirmation 
has arrived. The Question as to the 
Naval Force was answered by me on 
Friday last; but Questions as to the 
movements of Her Majesty’s ships should 
be addressed to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. No despatch has been re- 
ceived bringing intelligence up to the 
8rd of July. The latest official infor- 
mation received is that communicated 
by the Prime Minister. The latest de- 
spatch is dated June 14th. Up to that 
date the attitude of the French Admiral 
and Consul towards the British Consul 
had been courteous and conciliatory. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the noble Lord say whether the despatch 
which Her Majesty’s Government did 
receive came from Oaptain Johnstone 
through Colonel Miles, of Zanzibar; 
and also whether he, or the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, can inform the House 
if two additional ships of war had been 
sent to Tamatave ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I have already stated to the House that 
it was not a despatch, but a telegram, 
the substance of which was com- 
municated to the House by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Who 
was it from ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Colonel Miles. 

Mr. ASHMEA‘D-BARTLETT: 
Colonel Miles is at Zanzibar. Did it 
come originally from Captain John- 
stone ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that if the hon. Member desired 
any further information it would be 
much better that he put the Questions 





on the Paper. With regard to what he 
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said just now about Questions relating 
to the movements of ships being better 
addressed to the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, he wished to explain that there 
was no desire whatever to withhold in- 
formation from the hon. Member ; but 
that he was influenced by motives which 
he was sure the hon. Member would 
understand, because the Admiralty were, 
of course, better informed on those 


points. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—COPY OF 
THE REGISTER OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he is entitled to claim a certified 
copy of the Register of Shareholders in 
the Suez Canal Company; and, if so, 
whether he has obtained such certified 
copy, comprising all transfers of shares 
up to date ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cu1tpers) : In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that the 
shares of the Suez Canal Company are 
shares ‘‘to bearer,’’ and that, therefore, 
there can be no register of transfers. 
Shares to bearer may be deposited for 
purposes of safety at the office of the 
Company, and some have, I believe, been 
so deposited ; but I have no claim to 
know who have made these deposits. 
The hon. Gentleman will find the regu- 
lations on this subject in the Statutes of 
the Company, printed in ‘‘ Egypt, No. 6 
(1876),” page 9. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the pro- 
posed loan of £8,000,000 to the Suez 
Canal Company will rank as a debt of the 
Company before or after the £9;643,556 
of 5 per cent. “ obligations,’ ‘‘ delega- 
tions,” and ‘‘ bons de coupons,” yet re- 
maining to be redeemed at par; and, 
through the agency of what tribunal 
repayment of such loan could, in the 
event of the borrowers’ default, be en- 
forced ? 

Taz CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpers) : In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that the 
proposed loan will rank pari passu with 
the mortgage debts of the Company, 
and, therefore, the interest will rank 
peri passu with the interest on the obli- 
gations, and before the charge for the 
delegations. I am not quite sure that 

understand what the hon. Member 


means by the ‘‘ Bons de Coupons,” which 
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do not appear in the accounts of the 
Company. If he means the “ Titres de 
Coupons Consolidés,”’ the loan will come 
before them. In reply to the second 
Question, I have to say that the Suez 
Canal Company is an Egyptian Com- 
pany; and, therefore, as laid down in Lord 
Derby’s despatch to General Staunton 
of the 11th of December, 1875, any suit 
of this character must be tried according 
to the Treaties which regulate the re- 
lations of foreigners with the inhabitants 
of Egypt—that is to say, now by the 
International Courts. The hon. Mem- 
ber is doubtless aware that in the case 
of disputes between the Company and 
shareholders, as such, the Conventions 
and the Statutes provide for arbi- 
tration, with appeal to the highest 
French Courts. We should not, how- 
ever, be shareholders in respect of the 
proposed Loan. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Is not the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that by the terms of 
the original concession the Company 
is strictly an Egyptian Company, sub- 
ject to the local and native law of 
Egypt? 

Tue CHANCELLORor rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curzpers): I have just 
said that it is an Egyptian Company. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether, in the 
event of the necessity for foreclosure, 
the Loan of £8,000,000 will be a first 
charge ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtprers): I think I ex- 
plained before that the whole of the 
debenture debt of the Company would 
stand on the same footing. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, when the concession was given 
to the Canal Company, the Company 
was not subject to the National Tri- 
bunals of Egypt, and the International 
Tribunals were only created after the 
concession was given ; and whether any 
Act has been passed transferring the 
jurisdiction over the Company from the 
National Tribunals to the International 
Tribunals ? 

Tae CHANCELLORor truz,EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers): I think the 
hon. Member had better ask the Ques- 
tion with Notice. I have already said 
that it is now subject to the Interna- 
tional Tribunals, with the exception 
which I explained. 


Canal Company. 
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Agricultural Holdings 


JAMAICA—THE EXECUTIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Cartan PRICE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, If he 
is now able to say whether-the Collector 
General and the Agent General of Im- 
migration, both official members of the 
Legislative Council of the island of 
Jamaica, are absent from the Colony, 
in addition to those officials mentioned 
by him as being absent, namely, the 
Governor, the Colonial Secretary and 
Lieutenant Governor, the Chief Justice, 
the Attorney General, and the Director 
of Public Works? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Pro- 
tector of Immigrants has, I find, just 
arrived in England on leave, and the 
Collector General has recently retired. 
But the Attorney General will be now 
arriving in Jamaica; and the vacancies 
to which the hon. Member refers will be 
filled up as soon as possible, and that 
will be very shortly indeed. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—27I0 oo 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Bi11z 186.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General ) 
COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
Compensation for Improvements. 


Clause 1 (General right of tenant to 
compensation). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
in page 1, line 8, after ‘‘ tenant,” to in- 
sert ‘‘has added to the value of his 
holding by good cultivation or.’ He 
said he proposed this Amendment in 
order to supply what was wanting in 
the Bill as it now stood—a want that 
was felt by tenant farmers throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. The 
proposal, if agreed to, would be the 
means of fulfilling the promises which 


had been made to the tenant farmers of: 


the country on all occasions by Members 
in all partsof the House. It raised no 
Party question. The question was one 


purely of agriculture, and any Member 
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in any way infringing his loyalty to }; 

Party. Above all things, it as 3 J“ 
test of who were and who were not the 
farmers’ friends in that House. Hon 

Members on the Conservative side of the 
House had assumed to themselves for 
many years, and with good reason, the 
title of the|farmer’s friends, and they had 
on many occasions endeavoured to im. 
prove the condition of the farmers. He 
hoped they would to-day show that they 
were really worthy of the title of farmers’ 
friends by voting for his Amendment, 
and by that means giving to the tenant 
farmers that which they wanted for the 
completion of the Bill. He hoped that 
the Irish Members who might take part 
in the Division would vote for the 
Amendment, and would thus secure for 
the tenant farmers of England some of 
the benefits they had obtained, by the 
liberality and the justice of that House, 
for the tenant farmers of Ireland. He 
hoped the Liberal Members, both above 
and below the Gangway, would support 
the Amendment, and thus show that the 
promises they made so freely in 1880, 
during the Elections, were not made 
merely to get votes, but were given with 
the intention of being carried into effect. 
The professed object of the Bill was to 
put an end, as regarded tenant farmers, 
to the practice which now existed, and 
by which owners of land appropriated 
to themselves, at the end of the lease or 
tenancy, the improvements the farmer 
had made, without giving any compen- 
sation. This object had been avowed 
by Members in all parts of the House 
and throughout the country ; and on all 
hands the doctrine had been proclaimed 
that the tenant was entitled to reap the 
benefit of his improvements. The prin- 
ciple embodied in the Bill was that full 
compensation should be given for the 
outlay of the tenant, as also for the 
labour he had expended on his holding. 
The Schedule annexed to the Bill divided 
the improvements on which compensa- 
tion was to be paid into three distinct 
classes. His Amendment would supply 
a fourth class—namely, good cultivation, 
thus making the thing complete. In 
many cases good cultivation was as 1m- 
portant a factor, if not more so, in the 
improvement of the value of the land 
as any of the improvements which were 
scheduled in the Bill. There were many 
thousands of farms in the country which 





might support the Amendment without 





required none of the improvements given 
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jn the Schedule, as they were well sup- 
plied with buildings, well-drained, and 
in good condition. In such cases as 
these all that was required was that the 
tenant should keep the land in good con- 
dition by a course of careful farming. 
If he did this, say for 20 years, he im- 

roved the value of the land quite as 
much as if he made any definite im- 
provement on which he could put his 
finger as having executed at any parti- 
cular time. He (Sir Alexander Gordon) 
maintained that the tenant farmer was 
as much entitled to the value of this im- 
provement as to that of any other. At 
present, the landord got all the benefit 
of such improvement ; and the object of 
the Amendment was to provide that the 
advantage should be reaped in future 
by the tenant. The Bill provided against 
bad cultivation on the part of the tenant ; 
and it was only reasonable, under these 
circumstances, that the tenant should be 
compensated for improved value due to 
good cultivation. He wished, further- 
more, to point out that, in regard to 
Schedule 1, the tenant was obliged to 
obtain from the landlord his consent in 
writing to the execution of the improve- 
ment. This gave an inducement to the 
landlord to refuse his consent which did 
not now exist. The landlord knew now 
that if the tenant executed an improve- 
nent of the first class, whether the former 
gave his consent or not, it became his 
property under the terms of the lease. 
Under the Bill, if the landlord once 
gave his consent, he immediately ren- 
dered himself liable for the expenses 
incurred by the tenant, and to that ex- 
tent incurred a liability which did not 
exist under the present law. The Sche- 
dule was divided into three portions. 
The Ist Part was purely permissive, 
and in that respect be could see no 
practical difference between the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act and the measure 
now under discussion ; and, indeed, for 
all practical purposes, the two measures 
were in this respect precisely the same. 
The 2nd Part of the Schedule would, 
as it stood, operate with a certain amount 
of hardship upon the landlords, and he 
hoped to see it altered. The 3rd Part 
was declared by practical agriculturists 
to be, as it stood, quite unworkable. 
The difficulty of dealing with the im- 
provements included in the 3rd Part of 
the Schedule was so great that most ex- 
Perienced agriculturists declared it was 
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quite impossible. When they came to 
that Schedule he should certainly take 
part in the discussion; but he mentioned 
it now in order to showthat, unless they 
paid the tenant for the increased value 
due to good cultivation, they would 
really be conferring very little benefit 
on the farmers by passing the Bill; and 
that, in fact, they would do much more 
to benefit the landlords than to give any 
advantage to the tenants. He was sur- 
prised to see yesterday, in Zhe Zimes, a 
letter which was supposed to have been 
written for the information of the 
Cabinet. It was without any signa- 
ture ; but as it was avowedly composed 
for the purpose of supplying informa- 
tion to the Cabinet, he presumed it was 
written by some legal adviser of the 
Government. He(Sir Alexander Gordon) 
was surprised to see that this gentleman 
commenced his argument by a quotation 
from Johnson’s Dictionary—namely, that 
‘‘improve”’ meant not to amend a bad 
thing, but to improve a good thing.. 
This was a very “special pleading” 
argument; but he (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) should like to point out to 
the Committee that if this learned 
adviser of the Government read his 
Johnson’s Dictionary a little more closely 
he would find that the word ‘‘ improve- 
ment”? might be used without any 
reference to perfection, and that im- 
provement meant progress in any re- 
spect. In Webster's Dictionary the word 
‘*improvement”’ was described as “ the 
amelioration and the improvement of 
barren or exhausted land.’ If, there- 
fore, the Government trusted to the 
information supplied by their learned 
adviser, they would fall into a very 
great error as to the real meaning of 
the word “improvement.” Again, in 
Richardson — [Cries of “No, no!”] 
Hon. Gentlemen said ‘“‘ No, no!” but 
when this adviser of the Government 
made such a statement as that which he 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) had quoted, it 
was advisable to ascertain how far it 
was borne out by the best authorities. 
Richardson gave a similar explanation 
to that furnished by Webster. He 
thought, therefore, they could no longer 
believe that the term ‘improvement ”’ 
in this Bill was only to be applied to 
land already in a good state of cultiva- 
tion. He had no doubt it would be 
said that if the Committee approved of 
his Amendment, very great difficulties 
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would have to be encountered in carry- 
ing it into effect; but he could not help 
thinking that if the Committee adopted 
its principle, with the assistance of the 
121 learned lawyers who were num- 
bered among the Members, there would 
be no difficulty in formulating words to 
give effect to that principle. Did the 
Committee really wish the tenant to 
have the full value of his improvements, 
or not? If they did, no difficulty would 
be found in securing it for him. He 
had lately received a letter from a 
farmer of very large experience in 
Scotland, who tok’ him it was quite 
possible to improve the value of a farm 
more by careful cultivation than by a 
lavish expenditure in manure. He (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) could only assure 
the Committee that farmers, from one 
end of the country to another, were 
anxious to have good cultivation in- 
cluded in the improvements which were 
specified in the Bill, in order that they 
might derive full benefit from the care 
and labour they expended on their hold- 
ings. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, after the word ‘“‘ tenant,”’ to insert the 
words ‘has added to the value of his 
holding by good cultivation or.” —( Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he quite agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Member that 
good cultivation on the part of the 
tenant should be paid for; but he did 
not think it was necessary to adopt the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s proposal. 
Suppose a man was about to take a 
farm of, say, 100 acres, which was in a 
very bad state of cultivation, he would 
probably say to the landlord—‘‘I can- 
not give you the rent you ask for the 
whole of thetenancy. I must have 5s. an 
acre off for the first half-dozen years, on 
account of the bad state the farm is in.” 
Thus a reduced rent would be paid dur- 
ing the years of reclamation. Under 
these circumstances, he did not see how 
the Committee could reasonably pass 
this Amendment. He quite agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member that it 
was desirable to encourage good culti- 
vation ; but he could not agree that it 
should be paid for twice. He knew 
nothing in the present day that more 
increased the value of land than good 
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cultivation ; and he was sure that in the 
present state of the market any tenant 
on taking a farm, could obtain a reduc. 
tion of the rent if the land were in a bad 
state of cultivation. That being so, ho 


(Mr. Biddell) did not think the tenant. 


could also claim compensation in 
direct way. He must, therefore, vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
should not follow the lead of his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for East 
Aberdeen by discussing portions of the 
Bill which were not really affected by 
the Amendment. He would confine his 
remarks to the proposal immediately 
before the Committee. He wished to 
point out that when a landlord let a farm 
he did so on the assumption that the ten- 
ant would resort to good cultivation. If 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman desired 
to effect the object he had in view—an 
object with which he (Mr. Howard) en- 
tirely sympathized—he should have used 
the words, ‘‘ better cultivation” instead 
of ‘‘ good cultivation.’”” But he would 
point out to the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that the first Amendment in his 
(Mr. Howard’s) name completely covered 
the present proposal. He proposed to 
alter the Ist clause by making it pro- 
vide for compensation to the tenant who 
had improved his holding. This would 
ensure good cultivation in all cases 
where compensation was awarded under 
that portion of the Bill. He hoped, 
therefore, his hon. and gallant Friend 
would withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that of which he (Mr. Howard) 
had given Notice. 

Mr. STORER said, there was an ad- 
ditional reason why the Amendment 
should not be adopted. All farms should 
be cultivated in a good and husbandlike 
manner, and to pay a man for cultivating 
his land well was to give him more than 
he was entitled to. This was a sufli- 
ciently strong reason for not acceding 
to the proposal. ; 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that as the Amendment did not seem 
to be acceptable to the Committee, he 
would ask leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD moved, in 
page 1, line 8, to leave out ‘“ made on,” 
and insert ‘“‘improved.” He said that 
the alteration which the carrying of this 
Amendment would effect in the clause 
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was of such a simple character that its 
object might not be apparent; but it 
really embodied a very important prin- 
ciple. The wording of the Bill fell en- 
tirely short of what should be the object 
of a declaratory clause ; because, after 
all, the Ist clause was simply a declara- 
tory one. It declared that where a 
tenant had made on his holding any 
improvement comprised in the Schedule, 
he should be entitled, on quitting such 
holding, to compensation for such im- 
rovenent. This was to be the case 
whether he had improved the whole of 
the holding, or whether he had only 
improved a small portion and neglected 
the greater part of it. Thus, if this 
clause remained as it stood, the tenant 
who had drained a particular part of his 
holding, but had neglected the rest of 
the farm, and had allowed it to deterio- 
rate to a considerable extent, would be 
entitled to compensation. He believed 
that his Amendment embodied a. far 
sounder principle. It provided that the 
tenant should improve the holding as a 
whole, and not an infinitesimal portion. 
He had no sympathy with bad tenants, 
and not a single Amendment that would 
be moved on this Bill would be of the 
slightest benefit to any but an improving 
tenant. He believed his proposal raised 
animportant question. At all events, 
the Amendment was of a Conservative 
character; and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would accept it, and that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would support it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, to leave out the words ‘‘ made on,”’ 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ improved.” 
—(Mr. James Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS said, he 
was opposed to the Amendment, because 
he was of opinion that the effect of it 
would be same as that of the proposal 
which had just been made and with- 
drawn. He considered that if the words 
“made on” were left out, and the word 
“improved” were inserted in the place 
of them, it would mean the recognition 
ofa right to compensation for ordinary 
good cultivation. He should, however, 


ifthis proposal were withdrawn, support 
the next Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), 
ou the principle that the tenant, on the 
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determination of a tenancy, had a right 
to be paid for any improvement he had 
made. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, he 
wished to call the attention of the 
Committee to the real scope and the 
importance of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire. That 
Amendment seemed to make a very 
simple alteration in the Bill; but he 
hoped he should not be regarded as 
trespassing on the time of the House if 
he called attention to its effect when 
taken in connection with the further 
Amendments placed on the Paper by 
his hon. Friend. His hon. Friend now 
proposed to leave out ‘“‘ made on,” and 
to insert ‘‘improved.”’ Further on, in 
the last line of the clause, he proposed 
to leave out the words ‘‘ the value of the 
improvement to an incoming tenant,” 
and to insert ‘‘ the increase of the value 
of the holding properly due to its im- 
provement.” If both these and .a con- 
sequential Amendment were accepted, 
the clause would run as follows :— 

‘* Where the tenant has improved his holding 
he shall, on and after the commencement of 
this Act, be entitled, on quitting his holding, 
at the determination of the tenancy, to obtain 
from the landlord, as compensation under this 
Act for such improvement, such sum as fairly 
represents the increase of the value of the hold- 
ing properly due to its improvement.”’ 

He thought that this proposal struck 
vitally at the principle of the Bill. One 
of the most important principles in the 
Bill was that which was embodied in 
the Schedule—namely, that the improve- 
ments for which compensation was to be 
given should be specified. His hon. 
Friend proposed practically to strike at 
the whole of these Schedules, and to 
make the basis upon which compensa- 
tion was to be given the vague and very 
indefinite ground of the general im- 
provement of the holding. What did 
his hon. Friend mean when he employed 
these vague terms? He (Viscount 
Lymington) maintained that if they 
carefully examined the meaning of the 
words ‘‘the increase of the value of 
the holding,” they would find that very 
little would be left for the landlord. 
His hon. Friend maintained that if a 
tenant in any way improved his holding 
he had a right to compensation. He 
(Viscount Lymington) contended that 
the landlord had a right to profit by 
a good tenant, if he could do so without 
any injustice to the tenant himself. It 
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was perfectly true, as his hon. Friend 
wished to imply, that it was to the in- 
terest of the landlord to secure a good 
tenant and to encourage good cultiva- 
tion. But if the Amendment were 
agreed to, a good tenant who took a 
farm from an equally good tenant would 
not profit from the richness of the crops 
which he obtained. Again, supposing 
a tenant took a farm in a bad condition, 
and therefore at a correspondingly very 
low rate—at a rent, say, below the value 
of the property—he would not only be 
compensated by the lowness of the rent 
for bringing the farm into good condi- 
tion, but he would be paid twice over 
by the landlord, because, at the expira- 
tion of the tenancy, he would again 
receive compensation. His hon. Friend 
had certainly been very discreet in say- 
ing very little as to the extent of the 
effect of this Amendment if it were 
adopted by the Committee. As a matter 
of principle, it seemed to him (Viscount 
Lymington) to be very fair that the 
landlord should be entitled to a share 
of the increment which good and proper 
cultivation of the soil produced. The 
object of the Bill was to endeavour to 
effect a proper apportionment of the re- 
spective rights of the landlord and the 
tenant in this respect. If the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend were adopted, 
the effect would be that the landlord 
would be obliged to pay for any im- 
provements, whether they were for en- 
riching the farm, or whether they were 
of such a character that the tenant him- 
self derived the largest amount of bene- 
fit from them. 

Mr. STORER said, the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire had passed this Amend- 
ment over in a very light and airy way ; 
but there was a great deal more in it 
than appeared on the surface. The pro- 
posal amounted to this—that compensa- 
tion should be given for the improve- 
ment of the condition of any farm, no 
matter for what length of time it had 
been in the tenant’s hands or in those 
of his family, as long as there had been 
an improvement upon the condition it 
was in when the tenant entered on it. 
The farm might have been in the ten- 
ant’s hands for a great number of years ; 
and if that were the case, how could it 
be proved to the satisfaction of any jury 
or any valuer in what state it was when 
the tenant entered upon it? He ob- 
jected to the Amendment on this ground, 
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and also because it would award com- 
pensation to the tenant for mere good 
cultivation. There was another thing 
to be considered. If a farmer was to 
be rewarded for having brought his land 
into better cultivation than he found it 
on entering upon it many years pre- 
viously, the landlord ought in the same 
way to be recouped for the deteriorated 
condition of a farm. If the principle 
which the hon. Member wished the 
Committee to adopt were thus carried 
to its legitimate conclusion, nine farmers 
out of ten would suffer very greatly, 
because in bad seasons it would be 
totally impossible for them to keep their 
land up to the condition in which it 
ought to be. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not accept the Amendment, 
because he was quite sure that, although 
the hon. Member professed to be a great 
friend of the tenant farmers, if the pro- 
posal were agreed to, and they also be- 
came liable for deterioration during all 
seasons of the year, it would be a very 
bad thing for them. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, in proposing 
this Amendment the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire appeared to him to be 
raising a question that had been settled 
on the second reading of the Bill. The 
Amendment would abolish the Schedules 
altogether, and, in fact, destroy one- 
half of the Bill. He thought if the 
Government would state whether it 
could go forward in the event of the 
Amendment being carried, that it would 
tend to abridge what must otherwise 
be a long discussion. 

Mr. DODSON said, in answer to the 
appeal of his hon. Friend (Mr. Heneage), 
he rose to say that the Government were 
not prepared to accept the Amendment, 
the effect of which, as previous speakers 
had pointed out, would be to do away 
with the principle of the Bill, which was 
that the improvements to be paid for 
should be definite improvements. He 
pointed out that the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend would not necessarily mean 
that there should be good cultivation; it 
might amount to nothing more than 
farming the land not so badly as a bad 
predecessor. Again, if the tenant. was 
to be compensated for leaving the farm 
in a better condition than he found 
it, the owner ought to be compen- 
sated for his farm being left in a worse 
condition than when the tenant entered 
upon it. That would operate very hardly 
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and unfairly in some cases. Take the 
case of a widow succeeding her husband, 
ov a son succeeding his father, or the 
case of a bad farmer succeeding a clever 
one, and leaving the land, with the best 
intentions, in a worse state than he found 
it, A further objection to this proposal 
was that it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, in many instances, to estimate the 
improvement. When a tenant came 
into possession of a farm, an accurate 
account would have to be taken of the 
condition of every field and of every acre 
of land, and an equally minute account 
would have to be taken of it when he 
left. It would be almost impossible to 
ascertain the precise amount of improve- 
ment, or even whether there was any 
improvement at all. For these reasons 
he was unable to accept the Amend- 


ment. 

Mz.J.W. BARCLAY said, the Amend- 
ment was a very important one, and he 
hoped his hon. Friend would take a 
Division upon it. The question raised 
by the Amendment was whether the 
landlord should take a share of the 
improvements due properly to the ten- 
ant’s skill? — and that was the ques- 
tim they had to decide. When the 
Bill was first spoken of by the Prime 
Minister, he announced, in terms as full 
as possible, that the tenant was to be 
compensated for the whole value of the 
improvements. Now, that was what he 
and his hon. Friends asked for in pre- 
senting this Amendment to the Commit- 
tee. There were a great many improve- 
ments besides those in the Schedule, and 
one of them was undoubtedly improved 
Every practical farmer 
knew that the expenditure on improved 
cultivation was, perhaps, as large in 
amount as for any other improvement 
which the tenant could make. Take the 
case of heavy clay farms. ‘Tho tenant’s 
expenditure on such farms for improved 
cultivation would be as much as in any 
other single direction, or for any of the 
Improvements which he was allowed to 
perform with compensation under the 
Schedule. Hon. Members opposite said 
that a tenant going into possession of 
a farm took into consideration the ex- 
hausted condition of the soil and bad 
cultivation. That was-true to a certain 
extent; but if a tenant took a farm in 
that condition, he paid the landlord more 
rent for the farm than it was then worth; 
he offered for the farm not its value in 
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the condition it then was, but as it 
might be when improved by his capital 
and skill. Now the Bill proposed to 
limit the tenant’s compensation to the 
improvements named in the Schedule. 
Why should he not be entitled to com- 
pensation for other improvements? If 
the tenant left the farm in a deteriorated 
state, the landlord would be entitled to 
compensation as much as would make 
up to him the loss in its value to the in- 
coming tenant. Speaking for the tenant 
farmers, he said they were willing to 
accept a clause which would give the 
landlord power to interfere and prevent 
his land being exhausted. The pro- 
position now before the Committee 
seemed to him to be only reasonable and 
fair. The farmers wished that they 
should be compensated for the improve- 
ment of the holding properly due to 
them, not for the increased value due to 
other causes, and this could be more 
easily estimated otherwise than by means 
of a Schedule. Any experienced valu- 
ator, looking at a farm as a whole, 
would be able to say whether the farm 
had been improved or was going back- 
ward, and whether the improvement was 
due to external causes or to the capital 
expended on the land. He was anxious 
that the Bill, if it passed, should be a 
settlemant of this agricultural question ; 
but he was satisfied that if it passed in 
its present form, it would do little to- 
wards a settlement, because the farmer 
would still insist on his right to com- 
pensation for the whole increased value 
of his holding so far as due to his indus- 
try and skill. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Government would reconsider the 
Amendment, the adoption of which would 
in the end be of advantage to the land- 
lord, because it would stimulate the 
tenants to improve their holdings; it 
would make the rents more secure in 
future, and that, from the experience 
during late years, could not fail to be 
very satisfactory to the landlords. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he shared the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
with regard to the Amendment—namely, 
that if it were adopted it would render 
the clause impracticable. Neither did 


he see what would be gained by the 
adoption of the Amendment, which 
could not be gained by more fitting and 
more proper means. 

for Forfarshire (Mr. 


The hon. Member 
Barclay) said if 
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the Amendment were not accepted that 
the tenant would be {debarred from re- 
ceiving the whole value of his improve- 
ments, of which he said there were a 
great many that were not named in the 
Schedule. He was not prepared to admit 
the accuracy of the hon. Member’s con- 
tention that the tenant would be so de- 
prived; but, supposing the hon. Mem- 
ber were right, surely the proper way 
of raising this question would be by 
stating to the Committee that great 
variety of improvements which he said 
were not included in the Schedule. But 
there was another and a graver objec- 
tion to this proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire, and that was that 
if the Amendment were accepted with 
the subsequent Amendments dealing 
with the clause, the compensation to the 
tenant would include not only that which 
he was fully entitled to, but also the 
improvements which were inherent in 
the soil, and which constituted a very 
considerable part of the property in 
land. Therefore, he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would adhere to their de- 
termination, in which he was convinced 
they would receive the support of the 
large majority of the Committee. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
thought the inevitable consequence of 
the proposed alteration would be to 
arrest the development ofrent. He was 
not prepared to say that the whole of the 
value which resulted from the cultivation 
of the soil should goto the tenant. The 
proposal would have the effect of stereo- 
typing rent, and producing a state of 
things from which he could see no escape. 
To take away the landlord’s permanent 
interest in the soil was to eliminate one 
of the most important factors in the 
welfare of the country. For these rea- 
sons he could not support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, with 
reference to the statement of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay), 
as to there being many improvements 
not included in the Schedule, that the 
Government, when they reached that 
portion of the Bill, would be prepared 
to consider any addition to it which the 
hon. Gentleman might propose. At the 
same time, he ventured to point out that 
the Schedule had been taken from the 
Act of 1875, and he had never heard of 
any improvements that were not included 
in that Schedule ; indeed, he had a great 
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authority in support of that view j 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (ihe 
Howard) himself, who, he believed had 
always been considered as the father of 
the Schedule in question. He found 
that his hon. Friend, among other 
statements with regard to the Act of 
1875, said, no longer than 18 months 
ago before the Royal Oommission, that 
the Schedule of the Act of 1875 con. 
tained all possible improvements which 
could be made on a farm, and that the 
improvements in the Schedule were 
taken word for word from a Schedule 
which he had made himself. His hon, 
Friend now complained that the Sche- 
dule did not contain all the improve- 
ments possible. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
admitted that there was one improve- 
ment—namely, the improvement by good 
cultivation referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire, which was not in 
the Schedule; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment considered that that was not 
an improvement within the sense of the 
Bill. Even if they were to insert the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire he did not think the ob- 
ject aimed atjwould be attained, because 
he believed it had been held by the 
Courts of Law that good cultivation was 
not improvement within the legal inean- 
ing of that term. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, most 
of the objections taken had gone 
altogether beyond the scope of his 
Amendment. He objected to the de- 
claratory form of words proposed by the 
Government, and had himself suggested 
others which he believed contained a 
sounder principle. ‘The Schedule of the 
Act of 1875 having been referred to, 
and his opinion with respect to it quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, he would point 
out that since that opinion was given 
agriculture had progressed, and that 
what was applicable to one period might 
not be to another. [Zaughter.] Some 
hon. Members laughed at the statement 
that agriculture was a progressive in- 
dustry ; but, at all events, it had been 
so in the past, and he hoped it would 
continue to be so in the future. Had 
hon. Members forgotten the most moder 
introduction into agriculture—the intro- 
duction of silos? When this Schedule 
was placed before him he saw at once 
that the most modern improvement 
agriculture was not included. He asked 
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Her Majesty’s Government whether, if 
Schedules were necessary for improve- 
ments, they were not equally necessary 
in the case of dilapidations and waste? 
The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had attempted to show 
that all possible improvements were in- 
cluded in the Schedule. But he (Mr. 
Howard) remembered that on the in- 
troduction of steam power the Lincoln- 
shire valuators framed a Schedule of 
compensation to the tenant for deeper 
cultivation. That was not in theSchedule 
of this Bill. Again, there was no more 
frequent improvement of land in Scot- 
land than the freeing of it from boulder 
stones; but that also was not included. 
He said that the effect of the clause as 
it stood would be to tie the hands of 
farmers for a generation. The noble 
Viscount behind him (Viscount Lyming- 
ton) had asked what he meant by im- 
provements. Well, if he would turn to 
his Amendment further down the Paper, 
he would find this set forth on a prin- 
ciple which he believed to be better and 
sounder than that of the Schedule. 
Another hon. Member had said that 
after a man had been in possession of a 
farm for 40 years it would be impossible 
to tell whether it had been improved or 
not; but he would point out that that 
argument would apply with equal force, 
whether there were Schedules to the Bill 
or not. ‘Then the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) said if 
the Amendment were adopted it would 
be absolutely necessary to abolish the 
Schedules; but, however that remark 
night apply to his future Amendment, 
it did not apply to the present ; because, 
ifitwere agreed to, there was no reason 
why the Bill should not retain the 
Schedule now attached to it. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, the farmers 
of England were that day intently 
watching the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. He fully agreed with the opi- 
uions that had been expressed by several 
hon. Members as to the incompleteness 
of the Schedule. For his own part, he 
would rather see the Bill postponed for 
another year than that it should be 
passed with the Schedule which it now 


contained. He maintained that unless | 


the Schedule included everything in the 
nature of improvement which could be 
effected on a holding, it would be better 
that it should be left out of the Bill, and 
the question of improvements settled 
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solely by arbitration. There were, un- 
doubtedly, many improvements which 
were not included in the Schedule. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the hon. Member was not confining his 
observations to the Amendment before 
the Committee. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he, of course, 
bowed to the ruling of the Chair. A 
reference, however, to the Schedule 
seemed to be essential to the discussion 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. Howard); and he 
was under the impression that he should 
not be out of Order in travelling over 
ground that had been touched upon by 
almost every speaker since the Amend- 
ment was proposed. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 275; 
Noes 85: Majority 240.—(Div. List, 
No. 206.) 


Mr. DUCKHAM pointed out that it 
was impossible to draft a Schedule ap- 
plicable to every description of hold- 
ings, and the consequence was that there 
were many things which were in the 
nature of improvements required by 
some land that were not included in the 
Schedule of the Bill. For instance, 
there was land that, unless the boulders 
and rocks upon it were removed, could 
not be cultivated, and the same remark 
applied to some pasture land, which 
was of little use for feeding purposes 
until the stone on it had been got rid of. 
Then there was the grubbing up of gorse, 
and many other things, which had to be 
done, and which were not dealt with in 
the Bill. Again, there was provision 
made for the planting of hedges, but 
none for the removal of old hedge-rows, 
an operation which involved the removal 
of stumps of trees, and was often at- 
tended with considerable expense. He 
need hardly remind the Committee that 
many years often elapsed before land 
could be got into profitable cultivation ; 
therefore, unless all these things could 
be taken into account, the farmers in 
the country would not be satisfied with 
the Bill, or regard it as a settlement of 
the agricultural question. He said that 
if a tenant improved his holding by any 
means, he ought to be compensated, 
amongst other reasons, because he might 
be removed by the hand of death—as, 
indeed, many farmers of his acquaint- 
ance had been, shortly after making ex- 
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tensive improvements entirely at their 
own expense, the whole benefit of which 
had gone to the landlords, without 
any compensation being paid to their 
widows and families. For these rea- 
sons, he earnestly appealed to the Com- 
mittee to adopt the Amendment he now 
begged to move, with the object of eli- 
minating the Schedule from the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out the words ‘‘ comprised in 
the Schedule hereto.” —(Mr. Duckham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped, in view 
of the Division that had taken place, 
and the remarks made by him in con- 
nection with the previous Amendment, 
that his hon. Friend would not think it 
necessary to take a Division on this 
Amendment. He admitted that the 
observations of his hon. Friend consti- 
tuted very fair arguments for making 
modifications in the Schedule; and when 
that portion of the Bill was reached, 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
quite ready to consider any Amendment 
his hon. Friend might have to propose 
for the purpose. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, a short 
time ago he made an appeal to the Go- 
vernment to give the Committee one 
reason for the introduction into the Bill 
of a Schedule of improvements, while 
there was nothing of the kind in rela- 
tion to dilapidation and waste. He 
hoped, unless they got some explanation 
and some reason for this, that his hon. 
Friend would divide the Committee, not- 
withstanding the appeal made to him 
‘by the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill. He again asked, if this 
Schedule was so necessary in the case of 
improvements, why a Schedule was not 
also necessary in the case of dilapida- 
tions ? 

Mr. DODSON pointed out that the 
Bill did not provide for dilapidations, 
and the only reference to waste was at 
that portion of the Bill which provided 
that the landlord might strike off sums 
due to him for waste or breach of cove- 
nant from the amount of compensation 
claimed from him by the tenant. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the Com- 
mittee ought to have a declaration from 
the Government on this point. The 
landlord had a claim at Common Law 
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for dilapidations and deterioration - 
whereas the tenant had no claim for 
compensation at Common Law. It was 
proposed in the Bill to give the ten. 
ant a claim for compensation in the 
case of the improvements specified in 
the Schedule; and his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedfordshire (Mr, J, 
Howard), by the last Amendment, pro- 
posed that the tenant should have a 
general claim for compensation for im- 
provements, just as the landlord had a 
general claim for dilapidations; but the 
Government had declared against that 
principle. In order to put the landlord 
and the tenant on the same footing in 
the face of the law, the Schedule ought 
to specify what constituted the land- 
lord’s claim for dilapidation, in the 
same way as it did the particular im- 
provements for which the tenant could 
claim compensation. If they wished to 
do justice to the tenants for the im- 
provements they made, the Bill would 
accomplish that to a certain extent; but 
if they desired to see the Bill have the 
further effect of greatly improving cul- 
tivation throughout the country, it was 
desirable, in the interest both of the 
landlord and the tenant, that the ten- 
ant should be given general powers to 
claim compensation for general improve- 
ments. The point raised by his hon. 
Friend was, that if there were a Sche- 
dule of improvements, for which only 
the tenant was to be compensated, there 
ought to be a Schedule of dilapidations, 
for which only the landlord could claim. 
The Bill, as it stood at present, defined 
the power of the tenant over the land- 
lord ; and he (Mr. Barclay) agreed that 
the landlord’s power over the tenant 
should be likewise clearly defined. He 
trusted the Government would give an 
assurance that this should be done; 
otherwise he thought his hon. Friend 
should go to a Division on his Amend- 
ment, as a protest against the one-sided 
nature of the clause. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he in- 
tended to give Notice of an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to import 
into the Bill some words in the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875 bearing 
on this subject. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, ho 
wished to call attention to the evidence 
given by the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. J. Howard) before the Royal 
Commission. The hon. Member, being 
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asked if he would approve of a tenant 
erecting farm buildings in front of the 
landlord’s windows, said he was opposed 
tothe idea. But the erection of build- 
ings of that kind was one of the im- 
provements which the tenant might make 
without consulting the landlord at all if 
the Amendment were adopted. Again, 
thehon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Duckham) had mentioned as 
an improvement the clearing away and 
grubbing up of scrub. He did not know 
whether that was so; but he thought 
the Committee would perceive that to 
give a universal right to do, without 
consent, things of the kind included in 
Part 1 of the Schedule would be to con- 
fer upon the tenant practically a new 
right in the soil. For these reasons, he 
was opposed to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member, although he was quite 
sure that the Committee would listen to 
anything which he had te propose by 
way of addition to the Schedule when 
that part of the Bill was reached. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. BORLASE rose to move, in page 
1, line 10, after ‘‘ entitled,” to insert 
the words ‘‘on entering on a fresh con- 
tract of tenancy, where the rent is raised, 
or.” The hon. Gentleman said, the 
simple object of this Amendment was to 
bring the continuing or sitting tenant, 
as he was now generally known, directly 
and explicitly within the purview of this 
Bill—in other words, it was to extend 
the beneficial results of the measure, 
which were excellent in principle, be- 
yond that infinitesimally small class of 
farmers whom it now affected, and to 
bring within its limits that far larger 
and more varied class who, for better 
and worse, through bad times and 
through good times, had held on steadily 
in their holdings, and had constituted 
the backbone of English agriculture. 
Now, in order to afford adequate pro- 
tection to the sitting tenant, one of two 
courses, whatever might be said to the 
contrary, were open to them—either 
they must go in the direction pointed 
out by his Amendment, or they must 
introduce a system similar to that 
which they had introduced into Ire- 
land, and which he, for one, was dis- 
posed to say could not be too strongly 
deprecated. That course was not de- 
aired by English farmers, nor was it 
required in order to meet their wants ; 


and he believed it would do much to 
alienate from the soil of England those 
good landlords who had done so much 
to bring this country to the state in 
which it was at the present moment. 
He ventured to say, if the Committee 
would pardon him for a moment, that 
he did not believe there was a single 
association of farmers throughout the 
length and breadth of the land who 
were in favour of introducing the Irish 
Act into England. He was certain, 
for his own part, that the Farmers’ 
Alliance, with which he was identified, 
had not that object in view; and if it 
had that object in view, he should not 
be a Representative of that Society at 
the present moment. Passing by that 
idea as un-English and unnecessary, the 
other course open to them was that to 
which his Amendment pointed. That 
course was to render it as difficult and 
inexpedient for his own interest as pos- 
sible that the landlord should raise the 
rent upon the continuing tenant, or, in 
other words, raise it upon anything less 
than that upon which he was justly en- 
titled to raise it. His contention was 
that where a landlord raised his rent he 
was himself the creator of a new depar- 
ture; he, and he alone, was responsible 
for the new conditions which would 
exist, and for the consequences which 
would be brought about; he himself 
admitted that the time had then arrived 
when the previously existing conditions 
had come to an end, and that he was 
going to take a new departure which, 
in his opinion, would be more profitable 
to himself. In those circumstances, 
surely he could have no objection to 
allow the tenant to come to him and 
say—‘‘ Before we start upon these new 
conditions, let us now have a settling up 
of our old scores; let us see what is due 
to me for my improvements during the 
term of my tenancy, and what is due to 
you for the improvement of the land and 
for dilapidations, owing to external cir- 
cumstances, for which neither of us are 
responsible.” He knew that the answer 
which had been attempted to be made 
to this, both by Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and also in the Press 
of the country, was that the tenant 
would derive no ultimate benefit, be- 
cause the landlord would have power to 
recoup himself by adding to the pre- 
viously increased rent such a sum as 





would repay the interest on the amount 
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which he paid for compensation. Now, 
he granted that it was right to do this ; 
he granted that under no conditions 
should that right be taken from him; 
but let him try to use that right, and he 
would find a factor come into play which 
would immediately prevent him from so 
doing. That factor had its existence in 
the market value of the holding. Sup- 
posing that a tenant whose rent it was 
proposed to raise said—‘‘No. Under 
these conditions I cannot possibly stay ; 
I must go, and take with me the value 
which I can obtain for compensation as 
a leaving tenant.’”’ Now, was it likely 
that a satisfactory new tenant could be 
found who would pay this double increase 
—first of all, the increase which the land- 
lord made, and which was perfectly just 
and fair; and, in addition to that, this 
interest which the previous tenant would 
be called upon to pay if he had re- 
mained. It would be absolutely impos- 
sible, and, more than that, it would never 
beattempted. The landlord would have to 
choose between retaining his steady and 
good tenant and being content with the 
increase at first proposed, and taking a 
new tenant. As Sir James Caird said, 
the landlord had no more power to raise 
the tenant’s rent indefinitely than he 
had to raise the price of Consols or Rail- 
way Shares if he desired to sell them. 
Suppose the landlord wished to raise 
his rent £60 a-year, and that £1,000 
was due for compensation; suppose, 
then, that he would add £40 to the rent 
as interest on the £1,000 at 4 per cent. ; 
that, together with the £60, would make 
an increase of £100 a-year. He asked, 
could that landlord find any satisfactory 
tenant who would take over the farm in 
the face of the rent which the landlord 
wanted to raise? This Amendment 
would then act simply as a deterrent ; it 
would violate no principle of farming ; 
it would not interfere with the freedom 
of trade, and it would necessitate no new 
machinery, because the machinery under 
this Bill would already be in existence, 
and the provisions of the Bill, with re- 
gard to the compensation to be paid to 
the outgoing tenant, could be brought 
to bear as thoroughly as in the case of 
the compensation due to the continuing 
tenant. Now, he preferred this Amend- 
ment of his to the others placed upon the 
Paper below it, for this reason. If the 
contract of tenancy were ever changed 


on an occasion on which there was to be 
‘ 


Lr. Borlase 





a settlement of the old scores, it would 
be found that the landlord conversely 
would be deterred from reducing his 
rent, because he would have to face the 
tenant with the fact that he might have 
to pay compensation all round. In con- 
clusion, he would urge on the Govern. 
ment the adoption of his Amendment 
on the ground that it was founded on M 
general desire in the country, as ex- 
pressed by Sir James Caird and others, 
and which had received such general 
approbation. He would not trouble the 
Committee by quoting the words of The 
Times newspaper on the day that Sir 
James Caird’s letter appeared; but he 
would remark that it was thoroughly in 
favour of the Amendment he proposed. 
Since this Bill had been before the 
public there had been a great many 
farmers’ meetings, at one of which the 
following Resolution was passed— 


“That this meeting is entirely in favour of 
the Bill so far as it goes; but we trust that 
during its passage through Committee it will be 
materially improved, with the view of giving 
the tenant farmers full and complete security 
for unexhausted improvements by compensation 
of the sitting tenant.” 


Secondly, and lastly, he would impress 
this Amendment on the Government 
from the point of view of expediency, 
believing that by making this measure 
thorough and adequate, as it would be 
by the introduction of his Amendment, 
they would settle the agricultural ques- 
tion once for all on a basis both honour- 
able to Parliament and satisfactory to 
the country. He begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, after the word ‘ entitled,” to insert 
the words “‘ on entering on a fresh con- 
tract of tenancy, where his rent is 
raised.””—( Mr. Borlase.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WIGGIN said, before the Com- 
mittee went to a Division on this 
Amendment he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
whether, in the case of an increase of 
rent, the sitting tenant could only re- 
ceive compensation on leaving his hold- 
ing? Would the landlord have power 
to increase the rent for the improve- 
ments made by the tenant who did not 
quit his holding? If so, it would be 
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most unfair; and, therefore, he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to give an assurance that this was not 
intended, and that it would be made 
clear in the Bill. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he had 
listened carefully to the speech of the 
hon. Member who moved this Amend- 
ment; but he must ask to be excused 
for saying that he could not understand 
from that speech how the proposal would 
work. The hon. Member repudiated any 
desire to introduce the Irish system into 
this country; and then he explained 
how the landlord who wished to raise 
the rent on the sitting tenant would be 
prevented from doing so by the difficulty 
of finding another man who would pay 
the increase of rent as well as the in- 
terest on the compensation he would 
have to pay to the tenant. But, surely, 
that was provided for by the Bill as it 
stood. Take the case suggested by the 
hon. Member himself, of a landlord pro- 
posing to increase the rent by £60 a- 
year, and having to pay £1,000 for com- 
pensation; there would be altogether 
£100 which the landlord would require 
to get from the new tenant, whom, as 
the hon. Member said, he would not be 
able to find. Surely, in that case, he 
would keep the man he had already; if 
he found the total increase of rent to 
the extent of £100 an impossibility, he 
would put up with a lesser sum from the 
sitting tenant. If the Amendment were 
designed to meet the case where the rent 
was sought to be raised on the tenant’s 
own improvements, that was an object 
with which he thought all must sympa- 
thize; but he was unable to see what 
more could be done in that direction 
than was already done by the Bill. 
There would be an agreement between 
the landlord and the tenant, so as to 
prevent the possibility of the rent being 
raised on improvements of the first class ; 
and in the case of drainage the tenant 
night insist on its being done before he 
took the farm. The larger the outlay 
on it, if judicious, the greater would be 
his security, as, if a proposal were made 
to raise the rent, and the tenant pre- 
ferred to go, the very magnitude of the 
sum to be paid would be likely to make 
the landlord think twice before he turned 
him out. And then, ordinary compen- 


sation for the unexhausted manures, 
fertilizers, and agricultural operations 
of the third class, was already secured 
by the Bill according to their value to 
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| the incoming tenant, which he believed 
| was generally admitted to be the only 
fair standard for unexhausted improve- 


ments of the kind. It was easy to de- 
fine those improvements; but the other 
improvement suggested was undefinable. 
Formerly, if a tenant did not agree to 
an advance of rent he ran the risk of 
losing his outlay on the holding as well 
as his home. Under the Bill he ran no 
risk of the former; but as to the latter, 
no price could be put on the pretium 
affectionis. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
rose for the purpose of asking the hon. 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) 
to withdraw his Amendment, and allow 
another to be submitted to the Commit- 
tee. It seemed to him, in the first place, 
that the hon. Member, in proposing the 
Amendment, put the cart before the 
horse, so to speak, because he sought 
to place a fresh tenancy before the de- 
termination of a tenancy. The Amend- 
ment, he contended, would also be in- 
jurious to the tenant, because unless 
his rent were raised the hon. Member 
would give him no claim to compensa- 
tion. It did not follow that on a fresh 
tenancy the rent would be raised; the 
rent originally might have been very 
much higher than a just and equitable 
rent for the farm, and if the tenant had 
to trust to the mercy of his hon. Friend 
alone he would find himself without any 
remedy whatever. He could not believe 
for a moment that Sir James Caird, if 
he were a Member of that House, would 
be disposed to support the Amendment 
now before the Committee. Upon the 
general question he would say one or 
two words only. He believed hon. 
Members opposite would be as desirous 
as were Members on that side of the 
House to give an advantage to the 
occupying tenant, if they could do so 
without any interference with the rights 
of property. From the year 1858 to 
the year 1868 there had been a rapid 
and continual rise of rent throughout 
the country. Sir James Caird had 
stated that within 20 years the rise of 
rent of agricultural land amounted to 
£331,000,000 sterling, and that the ex- 
penditure of the landowners was only 
£60,000,000 sterling. In this general 
system of raising rents the process was 
almost uniform. At the time he referred 





to, London valuers of eminence were 
asked to go down to the country for the 
purpose of valuing the estates of the 
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landowners for a new rental. The gen- 
tlemen who went down had no know- 
ledge of the tenants and the circum- 
stances in which they worked, but they 
performed their functions; and the re- 
sult was that a very large increase of 
rent was reported to the owner in re- 
spect of all the farms in his possession. 
He (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had a case in 
his mind at that moment, in which the 
rent was raised on every farm, and not 
a single tenant on the estate quitted his 
holding. But it could not be contended 
that there were not cases on that estate 
in which the tenant had a very consider- 
able claim with regard to improvements ; 
these tenants, however, were not in a 
position to make an active claim against 
their landlord. But what would have 
been the effect of the Amendment which 
he proposed? He did not contend that 
any one of those tenants would have 
received compensation in money; but 
the effect of giving them a claim for 
their permanent improvement in the 
land would have been to bring the land- 
lord and tenants together; and, instead 
of the latter suffering an increase of 
rent upon their own improvements, the 
landlord and the tenant would have been 
able to make a bargain between them- 
selves; they would have settled by a 
rough-and-ready system the apportion- 
ment of improvements, partly belonging 
to the landlord and partly to the tenant. 
The objection to the claim for payment 
by the landlord for transitory improve- 
ments had been already stated; these 
could never come into question, because 
if the tenant remained on the farm he 
would himself exhaust them. The ques- 
tion, then, only remained as to perma- 
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the hon. Member for East Cornwall 
would withdraw the Amendment before 
the Committee. 

CotoneL RUGGLES - BRISE said, 
that the effect of the Amendment would 
be that the landlord, seeing that the 
tenant had a heavy claim against him 
for improvements, would have to let the 
farm again at an advanced rent. The 
Amendment, therefore, appeared to him 
not to be at all in the interest of the 
sitting tenant, for whom he (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) would be glad to see 
something done. With regard to the 
landlord, the Amendment would affect 
him prejudicially in several ways. It 
would make it difficult for him to raise 
the rent sufficiently high to compensate 
himself for the interest on the money 
he would have to pay to the tenant; 
while, with regard to the third part of 
the Schedule, the tenant would be com- 
pensated twice over, because at the end 
of a few years he would have exhausted 
all the improvements for which the 
landlord paid him. For these reasons, 
he could not support the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. DODSON assured the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) that 
he appreciated the terms in which he had 
moved hisAmendment. He alsotook that 
opportunity of rendering to him the tribute 
of credit due to that Alliance of which 
he was Chairman for what they had done 
in the interest of the farming class, and 
in the interest of agriculture generally. 
Having said so much, he must state his 
objections to the Amendment which the 
hon. Member had moved. In the first 
place, it seemed to him that the Amend- 
ment was only applicable to good times. 


nent improvements ; and with regard to | It aimed at preventing the owner from 
these, one of two operations might take | taking advantage of the tenant’s im- 
place on an advance of rent; either | provement to raise his rent in good 
allowance could be made as compensa- | times; but it did not attempt to prevent 
tion for the tenant’s permanent improve- | his taking advantage of the tenant’s im- 
ment, or the money could be paid down. | provement to refuse to reduce his rent 
There would be no objection to the land- | in bad times. But if it was to be wholly 


lord and tenant coming together and 


making an arrangement that there 
should be a modification of the rent. 
He did not think the Amendment re- 
ferred to would carry them nearer to 
those objectionable principles which he 
desired to avoid. At the same time, he 
believed it would give the occupying 
tenants a very sound and sensible ad- 
vantage, while it served the main object 
of the Bill, which was to promote good 
husbandry. For these reasons, he hoped 


Mr, Arthur Arnold 


efficient from any point of view, they 
ought to provide for the case of bad 
times also. That, however, the Amend- 


‘ment did not touch. Again, the rent 


might be raised in consequence of the 
improvement of the holding effected by 
the landlord ; in consequence of a rise 1 
the market value of farms generally, or 


of a rise in the market value of the par- 


ticular farm ; but in none of these cases 
could it be contended that the tenant 
ought to be compensated, Where the 
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rent was not raised, or was only raised 
for such reasons, and the tenant held on 
and continued to reap the benefit of the 
improvements he had made, he could 
not be held entitled to compensation for 
them. The single case to which the 
Amendment applied was where the rent 
was raised against the tenant on his own 
improvements. The answer to that was 
this. The owner, no doubt, might ask 
for such a rise; but, economically, he 
would not be able to get it, and for this 
very simple reason—the tenant would 
object that it was a rise of rent upon his 
own improvements. What was the posi- 
tion of the owner then? He must place 
himself in the invidious position of giv- 
ing the tenant notice to quit, and he 
must give him compensation for his im- 
provements. He must provide that 
compensation, either out of funds of his 
own, or out of funds provided by the 
incoming tenant. If he provided the 
money out of his own funds, he then 
lost as much interest as he gained in 
rent; and if he provided it out of the 
funds of the incoming tenant, then, of 
course, the incoming tenant could afford 
to pay so much less rent. Therefore, 
the landlord might as well agree to gc 
on with the existing tenant at the exist- 
ing rent; and it would be better for him 
to do so, and thus avoid the risks and 
trouble incident to changing his tenant. 
He had put the case of an owner dis- 
posed to take advantage of the fear or 
disinclination of the tenant to leave the 
holding. His answer to that objection 
was that if the tenant was so anxious to 
stay as to submit to a rise of rent upon 
his own improvement without resisting, 
and if the landlord took advantage of 
that anxiety, then the Bill would not 
protect him; but neither would the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. This 
assumed protection to the “sitting ten- 
ant” was delusive. It would give no 
more protection to the tenant than was 
already given to him by the Bill, which 
it was evident was a real, because an 
economical, protection, since the landlord 
would be unable to raise the rent upon 
the tenant’s own improvement without 
being liable to pay for it. The tenant 
would have everything in the shape of 
protection short of the right of staying 
on—that was, short of fixity of tenure 
and a limited rent, objects which the 
supporters of the Amendment disclaimed. 
He said fixity of tenure and limited 
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rent, because there was no use in saying 
that the rent should not be raised un- 
less they gave him the right to stay 
for some considerable period, and there 
was no use giving him the right to 
stay except on condition that the rent 
should be limited. The one was worth 
nothing without the other. They were 
not prepared to grant this fixity of 
tenure; and, indeed, the hon. Member 
himself said he was not prepared to 
concede it. Then they came back to 
this — that the Amendment proposed 
by the hon. Member added nothing 
whatever to the security given to the 
tenant beyond that which was already 
given by the Bill. He therefore objected 
to the Amendment, and to the words 
proposed by the hon. Member, on the 
ground that they had been converted 
into a mere shibboleth, calculated to 
cause misleading hopes, and certain to 
result in disappointment if they should 
be adopted. 

Mr. PUGH ventured to think, with 
reference to what had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, that there were 
very few Members in that House who 
possessed a practical knowledge of the 
subject who would agree with his right 
hon. Friend. He (Mr. Pugh) was quite 
prepared to join issue with his right 
hon. Friend as to whether the Bill would 
give the tenant ld. more in the way of 
security, or whether it would not. He 
thought, if they were to talk of shib- 
boleths at all, he might describe what 
his right hon. Friend said in regard to 
fixity of tenure and official rents as the 
shibboleth he wished the Committee to 
accept as the ground of rejecting the 
Amendment. No doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke in good faith in 
alluding to fixity of tenure and official 
rents in connection with the Amend- 
ment; but the Amendment itself had 
been described in perfect good faith, 
because it was believed that it would 
give the tenant a certain amount of 
additional security without departing 
from the principle of the Bill, or, in 
point of fact, extending it. What was 
the position of affairs? He was not 
going to contest the question with the 
right hon. Gentleman whether originally 
the landlord ought to have gota greater 
rent, or whether, logically or theoreti- 
cally, he could get a greater amount of 
rent; but he knew, as a matter of fact, 
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that tenants every day agreed to pay an 
increased amount of rent sooner than 
leave the holding. He knew that this 
was the case in Wales, and that the 
tenant did pay a larger amount of rent. 
Indeed, it was the greatest grievance that 
the tenant complained of. He did not 
feel very much for the tenant who was 
quitting his holding, because he re- 
ceived the value of his improvements to 
a certain extent. There was a certain 
amount of money coming to him—it 
might be large or it might be small; 
but if the question was whether he was 
to pay an increased rent owing to the 
improved value of the farm, he was 
perfectly helpless, unless he was pre- 
pared to say—‘‘I will leave this place 
where my father and mother have lived 
before me and go away somewhere else.”’ 
It was a fact within his own knowledge 
that the rent had been raised in that 
way upon the tenant’s improvements, 
and raised to a very great extent. What 
was the reason the tenant was not pre- 
pared to leave his holding. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that, economically, 
if he could not pay the rent he was 
asked to pay he would go away; but, 
in the first place, the question of senti- 
ment was allowed to enter into the 
matter. A man did not liké to leave 
the place where he had been born and 
bred, and give up a farm every field of 
which he knew, and he would pay an 
increased rent sooner than leave. Then, 
if he could not afford to pay such in- 
creased rent, he would contrive to go on 
paying it; and every year he would go 
back in the world on account of the 
increase of rent. He did not think 
that was a sentiment to be sneered at, 
or to be disregarded. There was an- 
other thing which weighed with the 
tenant—namely, that he had obtained a 
thorough knowledge of the farm upon 
which he had been engaged. If he 
went to another he had not only to 
change his neighbourhood, but when 
he moved an auction would have to 
take place, and he would have to sell 
various things at a valuation, and then 
he would be required to transfer his 
operations to an entirely different farm, 
of which, probably, he would have no 
special knowledge at all. At present, the 
tenant was on a farm of which he knew 
every field. He knew what would grow 
well, and what he ought to sow, and 
where weeds of a certain kind might be 
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expected to grow. Even if he had very 
little capital he was able to get along, 
But if he was compelled to give up the 
farm, then he had to commence life 
again. They could not look upon these 
people as persons who entered simply 
into a commercial contract to take a 
house in the country. There were many 
considerations which the tenant farmer 
had to bear in mind, and which ought 
to be respected by all persons concerned, 
Of course, the tenant was entitled, when 
he left the farm, to be paid for his 
improvements ; and he was of opinion 
that if the Amendment were adopted 
the effect it would have would be this. 
The owner of the land would consider 
his own interests before he raised the 
rent. The landlord and tenant would 
be brought together; they would con- 
sider the real value of the farm; and 
when they met, in all probability, in 
most cases, the landlord would agree to 
a reduction of the valuation of the farm 
for the improvements which had been 
carried out by the tenant at his own 
expense. What was the tenants’ posi- 
tion now in regard to the law; because 
they ought to make their laws, as far 
as they could, in conformity with the 
principles of equity and justice. The 
position now was this—that the landlord 
was quite right in saying to the tenant— 
‘“‘ Well, I grant that you have made im- 
provements which are worth £10 a-year; 
but according to law that is not to be 
taken in account before you leave the 
farm. When you leave the farm you 
will be paid the full value of your im- 
provements; but until then you must 
pay, in the shape of rent, the full value 
of the farm.” Then, unless this or some 
similar Amendment were adopted, it 
would not be open for the landlord to 
say that ; but he would have to negotiate 
upon a different basis, and the tenant 
would have the value of his improve- 
ments to negotiate upon: Therefore, 
if the Amendment were adopted, the 
tenant would be placed in a far better 
position. He would be enabled to ob- 
tain the value of his improvements, not 
as a dormant, but an active interest. It 
was no answer for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to say that the Amendment 
would not give him a perfect protection. 
He (Mr. Pugh) quite agreed that it did 
not give him a perfect protection ; but 
he contended that it gave him additional 
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security. No doubt they could not give 
the tenant perfect security without going 
q great deal further—even to the ques- 
tion of judicial rents. They could not, 
theoretically, give him perfect security ; 
but he (Mr. Pugh) did not know that it 
was necessary to do so. What he asked 
for, and what he believed the tenants 
would be satisfied with, was that they 
should have the security given to them 
by the Amendment, that they might be 
able to say, when they were called on to 
ay an increased rent to the landlord— 
«Part of the increase you ask for is due 
to the improvements I have made, and 
due to these improvements only.” He 
did not see what answer to that claim it 
was to say—‘‘ Your improvements do 
not apply to back periods, when the 
rent was lower than it ought now to be.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said, also, 
that the rent might be raised on other 
grounds by the owner. That was so. 
It was impossible to limit the grounds 
for enhancing the rent; but the object 
of those who supported the Amendment 
was that whenever it was proposed to 
raise the rent it should be taken into 
consideration on what account that rise 
ofrent was due. He certainly pressed 
this as a very serious matter, and the 
tenants of the country looked forward to 
it more than to any other point. He 
knew very well, as regarded the tenants 
of Wales, that they all desired some 
additional security, and were anxious 
for the insertion in the Bill of some 
clause in the shape of the present 
Amendment. Under those circum- 
stances, he hoped if the Committee 
went to a Division on the matter that 
the Government would meet them by 
inserting in the Bill either the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend or another 
Amendment in the same sense. 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER very 
much deprecated any interference on 
the part of Parliament in the question 
of rent at all. Very often the landlord 
would have a right to increase the rent 
owing to the state of the markets; and 
i many instances the improved value 
of a farm might be altogether indepen- 
dent of the improvements effected by 
the tenant. If the Committee accepted 


the Amendment he thought they would 
fave to go much farther, and enter into 
the question whether the rent was rightly 
or wrongly raised, which, as had been 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, would lead to the introduction of 
the Irish system into this country. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he was able 
to confirm the remarks which had been 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh), that this 
was an Amendment very much asked 
for and desired by the small tenant 
farmers of Wales, who had made re- 
clamations and other improvements at 
their own expense. A vast majority of 
landlords would only be desirous of 
doing justice to the tenant for his labour 
and outlay; but there were exceptions, 
and in the past they had been the occa- 
sion of the greatest possible injustice. 
Although it was perfectly true, as the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had stated, that it was possible for a 
landlord to go behind any Amendment 
of this sort and to evade the object of 
the law, yet those who studied these 
matters would be aware that the law 
often had a practical effect in indicating 
to those who wished to obey it what was 
just and right. There were a great 
many people who would do very hard 
things if the law enabled them to do 
them, and if they knew that they would 
not be breaking the law by doing hard 
things; but who, notwithstanding, would 
restrain their hand when they felt that 
the law was against them. Therefore, 
he did think, upon that ground, that 
the insertion of the Amendment would, 
in regard to what was just and right, 
be of considerable value. It would en- 
able the tenants to resist any invasion 
of their rights, and to that extent it 
would afford them considerable en- 
couragement. He, therefore, thought 
that some such Amendment was desir- 
able in the Bill, even though it might 
be possible for the landlord to go be- 
hind it. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
was very much at a loss to understand 
the argument of the hon. Member who 
had just sat down. The Bill, asit stood, 
was a very simple one, and it was placed 
upon a logical basis. In the relations 
between the landlord and tenant a sort 
of partnership existed, in which the 
landlord provided the land and a con- 
siderable portion of the capital, and the 
tenant provided the rest. It was agreed 
between them that provision should be 
made for the payment of interest upon 
the landlord’s capital, probably to the 
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extent of 2} per cent, and then that the 
tenant should have the right to make 
the most he could out of the farm. The 
Bill said that at the termination of that 
contract, when a tenant quitted the 
holding, then, in addition to his taking 
away the capital he had placed upon the 
land, and the advantages he had derived 
from it, he should have paid tohim bylaw 
from the landlord a sum of money for 
certain classes of improvements set forth 
in the Schedule which still remained in 
existence, and from which the incoming 
tenant would derive advantage. It might 
be fairly said that where the tenant had 
put up certain buildings, or carried out 
a certain system of drainage, or done 
other things, from the expenditure on 
which additional advantage had been 
derived, and if that expenditure had 
been incurred with the consent of the 
landlord, of course the tenant would 
receive compeusation. But there were 
many things which might tend to im- 
prove the value of a farm which would 
not be owing to the outlay of the ten- 
ant. For instance, a large population 
might have grown up in the district, 
which would materially improve the 
value of the land, or railways might 
have been introduced into the district ; 
and what it was now proposed to enact 
was, that no increase of rent should take 
place without entitling the tenant to 
claim from the landlord payment for 
the increased value of the holding. 
With regard to unexhausted improve- 
ments, the tenant might have made use 
of considerable quantities of bone or 
artificial manures, and might have de- 
rived the whole benefit from them during 
the time of his tenancy; but if any of 
the improvements carried out in that 
direction were still unexhausted, the ten- 
ant might be perpetually drawing sums 
of money from the landlord for such im- 
provements, owing to the right he would 
have of giving notice to quit whenever 
he chose. The tenant could choose his 
own time for giving notice to quit. He 
would be able to say—‘‘ I have done so 
much upon the land, and I have a cer- 
tain interest in the unexhausted im- 
provement; and I therefore, by giving 
notice of my intention to leave the farm, 
call upon you to pay me the full value 
of my outlay.”” He thought that advan- 
tage for the tenant was controlled in 
some degree by enabling the landlord to 
say—‘‘ You shall be paid upon quitting 


Sir Gabriel Goldney 





the holding, but not in the meantime.” 
He considered that the Bill, as it Sow 
stood, was fairly and logically drawn 
and that the Amendment would be de. 
structive of the principle of the mea. 
sure. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he would 
not object for one moment to hon. 
Members advocating their views of the 
Amendment ; but he believed that many 
hon. Members who supported it had not 
thought out the problem, but had al- 
lowed themselves to be led away by what 
he might call the phrase of the “sitting 
tenant.” The allegation was this—that 
it was possible, under the provisions 
of the Bill, for the landlord to extort a 
rent from a holding which properly be- 
longed to the tenant. He would re- 
spectfully put it to hon. Members who 
supported the Amendment that if they 
would examine the provisions of the 
Bill they would see that the views they 
held were not at all warranted. The 
question really was—Could a tenant, 
after the Bill was passed, be deprived of 
the value of his improvements? He had 
no intention of speaking of what had 
happened 20 years ago, in such cases as 
those which had been referred to by the 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold); 
but the question was, whether the Bill 
would not afford protection for the im- 
provements of every tenant, so that if 
the tenant had some interest in the land- 
lord’s property that interest would be 
assured to him? The improvements of 
the tenant must come under one of the 
three heads of the Schedule. The first 
part of the Schedule applied to perma- 
nent improvements, which could only be 
made with the consent of the landlord. 
Consequently, at the time when the 
agreement was made between the tenant 
and the landlord, the tenant could make 
his own terms in regard to the repay- 
ment of any money he expended himself. 
The second part of the Schedule applied 
only to drainage; and then they came 
to the third and most important part— 
namely, improvements carried out in the 
ordinary operations of cultivation, which 
could be undertaken without the consent 
of the landlord. The argument nowraised 
was, that if a landlord increased the rent, 
the tenant, if he refused to pay it, had 
no alternative but to leave the holding, 
or he would be unable to derive the ad- 
vantages he ought to have from his im- 
provements, It appeared to be imagined 
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thatthe claim of the landlord to increased 
rent would be based upon the unex- 
hausted improvements arising from the 
investment of the tenant. If the rent 
were sought to be raised upon any un- 
exhausted improvements, how would the 
caso stand? ‘The landlord might be 
simply raising the rent upon grounds 
entirely unconnected with the outlay of 
the tenant; and the Amendment really 
involved this consideration — that the 
tenant was to remain in the enjoyment 
of land which might have been improved 
from external causes without paying 
anything for the increased value. He 
would, therefore, get the value of the 
improved position of the land, because 
he would be paid the value of the im- 
provements, and would then go on en- 
joying them. He hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would not prolong the discussion 
upon the question, as it seemed to him 
that the Bill, as it stood, afforded ample 
protection, and that no case had been 
made out in favour of the Amendment. 
Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that it was very easy for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) to 
assert that other hon. Members had not 
thought out this question, and that now 
the Committee had heard the hon. Mem- 
ber’s arguments it was not necessary for 
them to hear anything more. Certainly 
he (Sir Alexander Gordon) had one or 
two words to say upon the question. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
find themselves able to accept one of the 
nine Amendments which stood on the 
Paper, all of which indicated the same 
spirit as that which his hon. Friend the 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) 
had moved. The purpose of that Amend- 
nent was to omit the words “ on quitting 
his holding.’ The hon. Member had pro- 
vided that the Amendment should only 
apply to cases where an increase of rent 
was made, and for this reason—that 
where a tenant remained in the enjoy- 
ment of his own improvements and at 
the same rent, he had no right to com- 
plain, because he would himself be en- 
Joying the results of his own improve- 
ments. The hardship only existed when 
the landlord raised the rent. He hoped 


the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill would see the-importance of 
leaving out these words ‘‘on quitting 
his holding.” He might point out to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the Bill 
of the late Government, of which this 
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was very much an imitation, had no 
such words in it; and therefore the Bill 
of the present Government was much 
more stringent and harder upon the 
tenant than the Bill of the late Govern- 
ment. He hoped the Government would 
consider the matter, because he was 
sure they were desirous of conferring a 
benefit upon the tenant, and of making 
the Bill easier to the tenant rather than 
harder. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had used the very 
often quoted words ‘‘ fixity of tenure”’ 
and ‘official rents;” but he failed 
to see a single Amendment on the 
Paper of that kind, indicating a desire 
for fixity of tenure or official rents. 
What they wanted was what the Bill 
gave—namely, judicial arbitration, and 
it was the same as that of the Bill of 
1875—judicial arbitration, and a judg- 
ment by the Judge of the County Court. 
That by no means meant “official rents;”’ 
but judicial intervention and judicial 
arbitration. If the Bill made provision 
for those objects it would give all that 
was wanted. All that was now proposed 
was that the tenant should have the 
right to go to an arbitrator, and that 
the arbitrator should decide whether or 
not he should have compensation, and, 
if so, what was to be the amount of it. 
Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, this 
was a very important. Amendment, and 
it would be useless to urge the Commit- 
tee to go a Division until the question 
had been well and fully discussed. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chippen- 
ham (Sir Gabriel Goldney) had raised 
some objections to the present proposal ; 
but the hon. Member’s objections were 
just as applicable to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875, which the hon. 
Member assisted to pass. The hon. 
Member seemed to assume that after a 
tenant, on the termination of his tenancy, 
had obtained £1,000, or some other 
sum, from his landlord for improvements, 
he would be compelled to start afresh, 
and then, on the termination of another 
tenancy, would be entitled to a similar 
claim. He did not think the hon. Gen- 
tleman could seriously imagine that 
anything of that sort could take place. 
On the contrary, on the termination of 
the second term of tenancy the tenant 
would only be entitled to the additional 
value given to the holding during the 
second term. Therefore, the objection 
of the hon. Member would entirely fall 
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to the ground. The Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Corn- 
wali (Mr. Borlase) raised two ques- 
tions ; but he (Mr. Howard) would prefer 
to take the sense of the Committee 
upon subsequent Amendments which 
dealt with each question, although, if the 
Committee went to a Division, he should 
certainly support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. He would, however, point 
out one defect in the Amendment which 
had not received notice at the hands of 
previous speakers. It would do away 
with the necessity of the landlord giving 
notice to quit tothe tenant before entering 
on anew agreement for a future tenancy. 
That would be a considerable point 
gained, because it was not a pleasant 
operation for a landlord to give an old 
tenant notice to quit, and it was much 
more unpleasant for a tenant to receive 
such notice. It had been urged by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster that 
the Bill did, to some extent, secure the 
sitting tenant ; but he (Mr. Howard) con- 
tended that it did not secure him suffi- 
ciently or efficiently, and he had on a 
former occasion shown how, in various 
ways, he could be better and more effec- 
tually secured. He would remind the 
Committee that the object of the Bill was 
to secure the higher cultivation of the 
land, and that was the only ground for 
an appeal to the Legislature to interfere 
with the relations between landlord and 
tenant. They could not justify the in- 
terference of the Legislature between 
landlord and tenant upon any ground of 
justice, if the object were not to secure the 
higher cultivation of theland. Then, why 
should the benefit which the tenant was 
to derive be made payable only on his 
quitting the holding? The object was 
to give security to the tenant for the 
money he might have invested in many 
ways; and it was conceded that in the 
event of the tenant quitting the holding 
he should be compensated, because his 
claim was founded on the principles of 
justice. The claim advanced on behalf 
of the sitting tenant might be resisted 
and rejected by the present Parliament ; 
but it would be ultimately granted, be- 
cause it would be insisted upon by public 
opinion. It was quite obvious that if the 
sitting tenant did not enjoy a full and 
adequate sense of security, the very im- 
provements which it was the object of 
the Bill to encourage and see carried 
out would not be made. With the per- 
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mission of the . Committee, he would 
read a portion of a letter out of some 
hundreds which he had received upon 
this subject. It was not from a gentle- 
man of extreme views, but from a gen- 
tleman who had occupied the position 
of Chairman of the Chamber of Agri- 
culture for the County of Cambridge 
last year, Mr. Robert Stephenson. The 
writer was not a revolutionary man; but 
he had put his points so fully and well 
that he (Mr. Howard) hoped the Com- 
mittee would listen to an extract from 
his communication. The writer said— 


‘“‘T feel strongly that those gentlemen make 
a great mistake who consider that the Bill al. 
ready provides security for the improvements 
of the sitting tenant. They argue that a less 
rent from the old tenant is equal to a larger 
rent from the new one, because the landlord 
escapes paying for the improvements. Of course, 
it is; but it does not follow that the landlord 
will accept this lower rent if the same man will 
pay a higher one, which he will do rather than 
go. Under the Bill as its stands, every farmer 
knows well that on a re-valuation he will be 
asked to pay as much rent as a stranger would 
pay. Take, for instance, the case of a good 
landlord who does not wish to confiscate any of 
his tenant’s improvements, but who thinks that, 
owing to other circumstances, he ought to re- 
ceive a higher rent—such a landlord employs a 
surveyor, who goes over the farm, finds it 
growing good crops; but, however skilled he 
may be, it isimpossible for him to say how much 
of those crops is due to the natural fertility of 
the svil, and how much to the improvements of 
the tenant, unless he has before him at the time 
a Schedule of the improvements the tenant has 
made. He cannot value the land by looking at 
the land alone. He must have regard to the 
growing crops, and these may be entirely due 
to the tenant’s outlay, although the valuer may 
not be apprised of the fact. When we recol- 
lect that many landlords do not regularly 
employ a surveyor, and only send for one to 
make this particular valuation, it is not reason- 
able to expect that he can avoid valuing the 
tenant’s improvements in the landlord’s rent—in 
which case he is misled into considering that 
to be natural and, therefore, permanent fertility 
which is only fertility arising from the tenant’s 
improvements of the third class ; and so the ten- 
ant gets doubly punished—he is not only called 
upon to pay a rent on his own improvements, 
but the rent which is charged is permanent, whilst 
the improvements themselves are only tempo- 
rary. He must always recollect that if the rent 
is valued too highly the old tenant will pay it 
rather than go, for the reasons mentioned in my 
letter to The Times. If injustice of this kind 
will occur under the best landlords we know 
what will happen in the case of those who are 
not so good. . . .-. There cannot possibly be 
any harm ina clause providing that whenever 
the tenant’s rent is raised he should, before pay- 
ing the increased rent, receive the value of his 
improvements as if he were quitting the farm. 
Such a clause would bein perfect harmony with 
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the provisions of the Bill; and there are so 
many reasons why a tenant cannot leave his 
farm that—suppose the Bill passes without such 
a clause—it will soon be found in practice that 
ina great majority of cases the old tenant will 
be content to sacrifice his improvements, and 
rather than be turned out would bid as much 
for the farm as a new comer, or, in other words, 
the landlord will receive rent on the tenant’s 
improvements, without in any way paying com- 
nsation for them. People do not sufficiently 
consider the great evil arising from the land 
being over-rented. It is all very well to say 
the present depression arises from bad seasons. 
Aman can farm any land in any season if the 
yent is in proportion ; but over-renting the land 
—partly owing to the system of renting a man 
on his inprovements— keeps the farmer poor in 
seasons, and in bad seasons entirely ruins 
the agriculture of the country, and in the long 
mun isno gain, but a loss to the landlord, as well 
as to the tenant and the public.” 


From his own experience, he (Mr. 
Howard) could fully corroborate the 
views expressed in this letter ; and unless 
the interests of the sitting tenant were 
in some way or other fully secured, the 
objects aimed at by this Bill would as- 
suredly never be accomplished. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HerscHett) said, they were all 
agreed as to the desirability, necessity, 
and propriety of affording protection to 
the sitting tenant, as well as to the 
tenant who was leaving the holding; 
but the question which they had to con- 
sider—and the discussion had wandered 
very much away from it—was whether 
the acceptance of the Amendment would 
really add at all to the security of the 
tenant? That was the only question 
they had now to discuss. He could not 
help thinking that the idea of increasing 
that security arose from not looking 
into the position of the parties—the 
landlord and tenant—and the rights 
which would be possessed by the tenant 
under the Bill. They were not discuss- 
ing the question whether he was now 
protected; but how the future sitting 
tenant was to be protected when this 
Bill had been passed into law, and whe- 
ther, under the new state of things, he 
would get any additional protection by 
the acceptance of this Amendment. It 
was said that unless the Amendment was 
accepted the sitting tenant would have 
no right to compensation. He could not 
agree with that at all. The sitting 


tenant would have an active right to 
compensation when he was in a position 
to say to the landlord—‘‘ You cannot in- 
crease my rent without giving me a 
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right to that compensation. Except by 


giving me notice to quit, you cannot 
increase my rent.’’ Now, he wanted to 
know what was the position of the two 
parties when the tenant was brought 
face to face with his landlord? The 
tenant would naturally say—‘‘ You can 
only make me pay more rent by putting 
me in the position that I am to go if I 
do not pay it; and, if you do that, you 
will at once put me in a position that I 
shall have a claim for compensation to 
the whole value of my improvements ; 
therefore, I insist that my claim is an 
active one while I remain on the farm. 
The fact that I can claim the sum of 
£100, which will be due this day week 
or this day month, places me in a diffe- 
rent position from that which I should 
occupy if I had not that sum of £100 to 
claim.’”’ After all, the landlord would 
be placed in the position that the tenant 
could only have an increased rent im- 
posed upon him by being forced to give 
up the farm, and the tenant could only 
be forced to come to terms by being 
paid the full amount due to him for 
his improvements. It was said that in 
many cases the landlord would be able 
to raise the rent notwithstanding that 
fact, because of the desire of the tenant 
to stay upon the farm. Well, howcould 
he be prevented from doing that by the 
passing of the Amendment? The Amend- 
ment would only come into effect on 
the making of the contract for a new 
tenancy. It was to be rendered active 
face to face with the making of a new 
bargain; and if the bargain was one 
which the tenant did not feel inclined to 
accept, he would be in a position, rather 
than pay more rent, to say—‘‘I will go 
away.” If he was entitled to compen- 
sation, well and good ; but the rent would 
still have to be fixed, and the Amend- 
ment did not touch the question of what 
the bargain might be. If the question 
came to a bargain with regard to the 
rent, then one of the elements of that 
bargain, according to hon. Members 
who supported the Amendment, was 
that in certain cases the tenant would 
be willing to pay more rent rather than 
go out. How were they to protect him 
against that if they passed the Amend- 
ment? The objection, therefore, to the 
Amendment was that, although they 
assumed to be giving additional secu- 
rity, in truth and in fact they were 
giving none. One word as to the im- 
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— condition of the tenant when the 
ill passed. He thought it would not 
only give the tenant a legal position by 
enabling him to say—‘‘ You cannot 
make me pay more rent without giving 
me compensation ;”’ but the right to 
compensation would often, in future, be 
the basis of the arrangements on which 
the rent would be fixed. A right-feeling 
man would object to raise the rent upon 
the tenant’simprovements, when he knew 
that they were improvements for which 
he would have to pay if the tenant went 
out. He would not say that it would 
be legally impossible ; but the fact that 
there was a recognition of the right to 
compensation would make it much less 
probable than it otherwise would be; 
and that fact would be an element also 
in the basis of a new valuation. It was 
a great additional protection introduced 
by the Bill. No doubt, there might be 
cases where a man, refusing to be 
guided by any sense of right, would act 
wrongly against the tenant; but, at 
the same time, the adoption of the 
Amendment would afford no protection 
against instances of that nature. 

Mr. W. FOWLER agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
Amendment would not practically bene- 
fit the sitting tenant ; but he thought 
that the benefit afforded should be ex- 
tended all round, and that it should 
apply both to those who gave up the 
farm and those who agreed to stay. He 
thought the Solicitor General had not 
quite caught the idea which was brought 
to the minds of those who were in favour 
of the Amendment. As he (Mr. Fowler) 
understood the matter, the compensa- 
tion under the Bill would never arrive 
until the man went away—that was to 
say, that the tenant must leave the 
holding before he got the compensation. 
That being so, it inflicted on him the 
fine of leaving the farm before he ob- 
tained the benefit of his improvements. 
He wanted to know if that was really 
fair? Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the rent was unfairly raised, 
then was it not hard that the tenant 
should have to go out of the farm before 
he could obtain the benefit of the Bill? 
He might get some indirect benefit, as 
the Solicitor General had pointed out, 
because, in many instances, the land- 
lord would be no more able to afford to 
raise the rent than he would have been 
before the Bill passed. That was quite 
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true; but cases often arose in good 
times and in good agricultural seasons 
—such as existed some years ago—when 
they would find 10 men going after the 
same farm. It appeared to him that 
the landlord might raise the rent most 
unjustly ; and the Bill would give no 
assistance to the tenant, because it said 
—‘‘Unless you go out and make a 
great sacrifice; unless you sell your 
stock and your implements, and every. 
thing about you, you shall not get a 
farthing under the Bill.” He had been 
told by Sir James Caird the other day 
that he had no doubt the fine in most 
cases would be quite equal to the whole 
amount of compensation the tenant would 
get. That being so, he thought the 
Committee ought carefully to consider 
what they were doing, and not to pass 
what was supposed to be a great boon 
to the tenants of the country, if, at the 
same time, it was to be incumbered with 
all sorts of inconvenient conditions. In 
the latter case they would only be mock- 
ing the tenant farmers, and would not 
confer on them any real and substantial 
benefit at all. The whole object of the 
Committee and of the Government ought 
to be to make the Bill effectual for the 
purposes for which it had been intro- 
duced. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY sympathized 
entirely with the object his hon. Friend 
had in view; but he thought the best 
security for the sitting tenant would be 
full compensation to the quitting tenant. 
If the quitting tenant were fully com- 
pensated for his improvements he 
thought the sitting tenant would be in 
a position to make reasonable terms 
with the landlord. He believed that if 
they passed this Compensation Bill it 
would lead very much to arrangements 
between the landlord and tenant, and 
that the valuation and compensation 
clauses of the Bill would be very seldom 
called into account. On the one hand, 
the tenant would be placed in a very 
much better position for dealing with his 
landlord regarding any increase of rent. 
He would be able to say to the land- 
lord—“‘If you raise my rent I must be 
fully compensated for my improvements. 
No doubt I shall suffer considerable loss 
by leaving the farm, and I am willing 
to pay you the full rent of the farm 
itself, but not of my improvements; but 
if, on the other hand, you insist upon 
having a rent beyond that value, then 
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I must go, and have my compensation.” 
The landlord would then naturally con- 
sider that if he had to pay full com- 

ensation to the outgoing tenant for 
his improvements whether he would 

et much increase of rent, and whether 
it would not be better for him to arrange 
with the sitting tenant who was in the 
occupation of the holding. That was the 

sition in which the tenant farmers 
desired to be placed, and it was the 
position they were fairly entitled to 
hold. The tenant farmers desired no- 
thing further than to pay a fair rent for 
the farm ; and if a tenant was prospering 
well, and holding his own and paying 
his way, he would be willing to pay a 
higher rent for the farm than any other 
tenant, because he would dislike to leave 
the place where, possibly, he had been 
born and brought up and to go else- 
where. The landlord wouid be insured 
the full value of the farm, and, at the 
same time, the tenants would be in a 
better position to deal with the land- 
lord. If they laid down the principle 
that the tenant, on leaving the holding 
atthe termination of the tenancy, should 
have full compensation for his improve- 
ments, it would give the best security 
which the sitting tenant could possess. 
Although there had been a demand 
among the Irish farmers for fixity of 
tenure, there was no such demand made 
by the Scotch or English farmers as yet. 
He knew that their opinion was very 
much in favour of remaining on their 
holdings. They objected to be evicted 
from capricious motives, and their im- 
provements confiscated ; but he did not 
think it would be advantageous, either 
to. English or Scotch landlords, that 
there should be a demand for fixity of 
tenure, and the best way to keep down 
such aclaim on the part of the tenant 
farmers was to secure for them full com- 
pensation for their improvements, by 
making it impracticable for unscrupu- 
lous landlords to confiscate such im- 
provements. 

Mr. DUCKHAM urged that it was 
the absence. of security on the part of 
the tenant for the improvements he 
elected which had placed so large a 
portion of the land of this country in 
its present state. There were millions of 
acres of land in this country which 
would be cultivated and grow infinitely 
more than they did now if security for 
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are large portions of land entirely thrown 
out of cultivation from the want of it, and 
the difference between the Bill and the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for East Cornwall (Mr. Borlase) was 
this:— That when the landlord de- 
manded an increase of rent the tenant 
should then have a right to receive the 
amount due to him for his improve- 
ments before he was required to pay the 
advanced rent. That was the difference 
between the sitting tenant being com- 
pensated according to the lines of the 
Amendment and according to the Bill. 
As the Bill now stood, before the tenant 
could be compensated he must have 
given up the farm; whereas, according 
to the Amendment, he would be entitled 
to compensation should the landlord 
determine to increase the rent. That 
being so, he would then have the prin- 
cipal he had invested in the improve- 
ments to use in his business, and would 
be paying interest in the shape of in- 
creased rent. 

Mn. STORER remarked, that the out- 
going tenant would be in most cases 
fully compensated by the incoming 
tenant; but it was now asked that he 
should also receive a large sum from the 
landlord for improvements. Who was 
to pay that sum? The landlord would 
not pay it without being repaid, and 
therefore it would fall upon the in- 
coming tenant. Notwithstanding the 
views which had been expressed, he be- 
lieved that the tenant farmers of the 
country did not want one farthing more 
than was in justice due to them, and he 
(Mr. Storer) should certainly not sup- 
port the Amendment. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 45; 
Noes 196: Majority 151.—(Div. List, 
No. 207.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 10, to leave out the words ‘on 
quitting his holding.” —(M/r. Arthur 
Arnold.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, this 
Amendment did not at all touch the 
sitting tenant. He quite agreed with 
the Solicitor General and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster that compen- 
sation could only be given on the deter- 
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mination of a tenancy; but what was 
the determination of a tenancy? A 
breaking of tenancy at which there 
could be a raising or lowering of the 
rent. He himself had placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to move the omis- 
sion of these words, because they were 
surplusage in his opinion. If that was 
correct, then they were mischievous, 
because they put the two parties in 
this relationship to one another—that 
they would be supposed not to be able 
to enter into a fresh tenancy after there 
had been compensation given. A tenant 
and landlord were about to quit their 
relationship; the tenant claimed. his 
compensation, there being a break in 
the tenancy. There were many cases 
in which a landlord would be very glad 
that a tenant who had lived with him 
on amicable terms, and who had done 
his duty to the farm, should enter 
upon a fresh contract of tenancy. That 
being so, why should they put words 
into this clause which would prevent 
such a contract being renewed? These 
words, ‘‘on quitting his holding,’’ were 
mischievous in their character, and sug- 
gested that the law would be what many 
would be sorry to see—namely, that 
there should be no fresh contract be- 
tween a landlord and an outgoing 
tenant. It might be said that the out- 
going tenant was also the incoming 
tenant; but that would carry no weight, 
against his view that a tenant, after 
claiming compensation, might enter into 
a fresh contract. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) appeared to advocate the Amend- 
ment chiefly on the ground that it would 
be a drafting improvement to the Bill. 
He seemed to say that, by omitting these 
words, the Committee would improve 
the wording of the Bill; but that was 
not the object of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) and others 
who had put the same Amendment on 
the Paper. If this was not a question 
of drafting, then the substantial ques- 
tion before the Committee was precisely 
that of the sitting tenant, upon which 
they had just given their verdict; and 
he appealed to hon. Members to con- 
sider whether it was worth while to re- 
open what the Committee had fully dis- 
cussed and emphatically decided upon ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY appealed to 
the Government to give way upon this 
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point. It was not a question of the 
sitting tenant which was now raised 
The Government proposed to put two 
conditions on the tenant before he could 
obtain compensation—one that it should 
be the end of the tenancy; the other 
that the tenant should quit his hold. 
ing. That seemed to him to be clear 
evidence of the grudging spirit in 
which this Bill had been brought for. 
ward; for the clear and sound and 
honest principle was that the tenant 
should be entitled to compensation when 
the bargain was completed—at the end 
of the tenancy; and why should there 
be this further condition of quitting the 
holding? That was really a reactionary 
step. The Government were going back 
from the Act of 1875, which said that 
the tenant should be entitled to obtain 
compensation on the determination of 
the tenancy. There was no condition 
that he should quit his holding before 
being entitled to compensation, as was 
now proposed ; and if the Government 
persisted upon retaining this condition 
they would put the tenant in a worse 
position than he was under the Act of 
1875. If they really wished to do any- 
thing for the tenants they should give 
way upon this point; if not he hoped 
a Division would be taken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this 
Amendment was the same in substance 
as that which the Committee had already 
discussed ; but it was a somewhat wider 
proposal than the Amendment just re- 
jected. Under that Amendment the 
tenant would have been entitled to com- 
pensation on any change of tenancy in- 
volving a raising of the rent; but this 
Amendment would put him in that posi- 
tion when there was a reduction of rent. 
It was true that these words were not 
in the Act of 1875; but that Act was 
extremely defective, and might have 
operated very unjustly to tenants, be- 
cause it gave a tenant a right to claim 
compensation on the determination of 
his tenancy, but no such right to a 
tenant who did not make a claim to 
hold over his improvement. The Act 
had not, however, come into opera- 
tion in that respect, and that defect 
had not been discovered until now; 
but there was the same defect in the 
Irish Act of 1870, and had caused 
considerable injustice. Tenants who had 
not made their claim at the right mo- 
ment had lost all right to compensation ; 
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and these words were now introduced in 
the interest of the tenants, in order to 

ive them the protection which was not 
afforded by the Act of 1875. It was 
true that the Government had thought 
it well later on, by Clause 27, to give 
still further protection to the tenant, 
and he admitted that if that clause re- 
mained, these words would not be ne- 
cessary in the interest of the tenant; 
but having inserted them originally, and 
looking at all the circumstances, they 
thought it better to make it plain that 
compensation should be given, not only 
on the determination of the tenancy, but 
on quitting the holding. The universal 
practice, under every agreement for 
compensation, in ordinary contracts, or 
bythe custom of the country, was for 
the tenant to claim and receive com- 
pensation only when he quitted his 
holding; and he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers who favoured this Amendment to 
point out any case in which a tenant had 
ever received compensation on the re- 
newal of his tenancy, and to say whe- 
ther it was not the universal practice for 
compensation only to be given when the 
tenant actually quitted? The tenant 
who remained on a holding was both 
an outgoing and an incoming tenant. 
He was to himself an incoming as well 
as an outgoing tenant, and he was in 
exactly the same position as an incoming 
tenant who had paid compensation to an 
outgoing tenant. The Government con- 
sidered that, on the whole, it was better 
that the law should conform to the prac- 
tice, and they had, therefore, inserted 
these words. This was not merely a 
drafting question ; it was an extremely 
important matter, and one which had 
been decided by the Committee by the 
last Division. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
somewhat confused. Clause 27, to which 
he had called attention, had no appli- 
cation to the matter now before the 
Committee, for it merely continued the 
right to compensation for improvements 
inregard to a past tenant. That was 
the precise object of the clause, and, 
while it was useful, it had no relation to 
the present Amondment. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, and with a 
good deal of truth, that a tenant farmer 
never obtained compensation unless he 
Was an outgoing tenant. That was the 
very reason why he proposed this Amend- 
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ment, because within his knowledge, 25 
years ago, scores and hundreds of ten- 
ants who would have been entitled to 
compensation under this Bill, did not 
obtain it because they continued as 
occupying tenants. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had proved up to the hilt the 
necessity of this Amendment, because he 
had said a tenant did not receive com- 
pensation while he remained in occu- 
pation ; and it was because their claims 
were not regarded that this Amendment 
was so necessary. He differed entirely 
from the right hon. Gentleman in think- 
ing that this would in any way preju- 
dice the rights of a landlord. It would 
simply protect the tenant, as he ought 
to be protected, against the raising of 
his rent, and the effect would be to 
bring a landlord and tenant together, 
and enable them to adjust the rent to 
their mutual satisfaction. The name of 
Sir James Caird had been frequently 
mentioned, and this Amendment was 
precisely that which he desired to see 
put forward and carried. He was glad 
to have this opportunity of taking a 
Division, and he hoped every hon. Mem- 
ber who desired to do justice to the 
farmers of England, and improve agri- 
culture, would support him. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
what he meant was that, in the case of 
contracts under which a tenant received 
compensation only on the determination 
of the tenancy, the tenant never re- 
ceived compensation if he arranged with 
the landlord to continue in the holding. 
The compensation was always carried 
over. 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY said, that in 
times of depression it would be open to 
a tenant to give notice to quit, and he 
would then force the landlord to pay 
money for improvements at a time when 
it would be difficult to get a new tenant ; 
and yet he might have no intention to 
quit, but merely to get money from the 
landlord. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
the explanation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was not satisfactory. If a ten- 
ant had been sitting for several years 
the introduction of this provision would 
not give him any compensation until the 
end of the period. He thought it right 
to point out that this Liberal Govern- 
ment, which had made such great pro- 
mises to the tenant farmers, were really 
offering them less than they had already 
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under the Act of 1875. The question 
was, whether a tenant should, on prin- 
ciple, be entitled to compensation at the 
end of his lease; or whether the fur- 
ther condition should be imposed upon 
him that he must quit his holding? He 
was glad the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had admitted that this 
was not a question of drafting. There 
must be some other object in view to 
the prejudice of the tenant farmers in 
imposing this further condition upon 
them ; and, therefore, he (Mr. Barclay) 
hoped the Committee on this point would 
give its decision against the Government, 
if they would not agree to withdraw the 
words. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, that during the 
debate many allusions had been made 
to the Farmers’ Alliance. He must beg 
to inform the Committee that he was not 
a member of that Alliance; but he had 
the honour to be the President of the 
Central and Associated Chambers of 
Agriculture, and he presided over one of 
the largest of its meetings he had ever 
seen on the 5th of June. At that meet- 
ing a resolution was passed unani- 
mously in favour of eliminating these 
words from the Bill. He might add, 
further, that nearly every Associated 
Chamber throughout England and Wales 
had sent resolutions of the same nature. 
He did hope that the Government would 
find some way, if they could not consent 
to the elimination of these words, of 
making alterations which would meet 
the wishes and desires of the farmers of 
England. He assured the Committee 
that there was a very. strong feeling 
entertained by them that there should 
be greater security in their holdings. 
They, like the people of Ireland, were 
attached to the hearths and homes of 
their forefathers, and often submitted to 
what they felt to be a wrong rather than 
quit ; besides which, they did not care 
to be put to the cost of removing, which 
was a serious item, in some cases 
amounting to several hundred pounds. 
He noticed that Sir James Caird, in a 
letter to Zhe Times on Saturday last, 
estimated that the loss a tenant would 
sustain by the cost of removing his farm 
stock and implements and furniture, and 
the damage and deterioration occasioned 
in the process, to say nothing of the 
difficulty of finding an equally suitable 
farm, might be moderately put at 10 per 
cent on his capital. Now, that was a 


Ur. J. W. Barclay 





very large item, and would very fre- 
quently be equal to the amount of com. 
pensation which would have to be paid 
to a farmer for the improvements he had 
executed on his holding. 

Srr GABRIEL GOLDNEY gaia 
that, in confirmation of what the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works had said, he might say that 
he knew of no instance, either under 
custom or agreement, where any com- 
pensation was paid to a tenant for his 
outlay, except on quitting his holding. 
This Bill was to give by Statute to the 
occupying tenant compensation for un- 
exhausted improvements, which neither 
the custom of the country, or the custom 
of the different counties, or agreements 
in the ordinary way, had secured to him. 
The 5th clause provided that where any 
particular agreement in writing secured 
to the tenant fair and reasonable com- 
pensation, the compensation should be 
payable in pursuance of the agreement, 
and should be deemed to be substituted 
for compensation under this Act. Where, 
however, an agreement did not prevail, 
the Act came into operation. They could 
not run counter to the existing state of 
things by setting up a new state of 
matters. He could not understand what 
claims could be made for compensation 
by a man who was still in the occupa- 
tion and enjoyment of his holding. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
minded the Committee that there were 
other ways of compensating a tenant 
besides paying him money. A new 
lease might be given to him at a re- 
duced rent in consideration of the im- 
provements he had made. He must 
again ask the Government whether, if 
they were so anxious to improve the 
tenant’s condition, it would not be well, 
in the interest of the tenant, to make 
the matter optional by the insertion of 
the word ‘‘or?” A tenant then could 
take his choice. 

Mr. PUGH said, the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had stated that it was 


because there was no custom to give © 


the tenants security that they wanted 
this additional protection given to them 
by Statute. If there was a Statute 
which would give them the right to 
compensation for their improvements In 
case their rent was raised, there would 
be no need for this Amendment. What 
the farmers throughout the country were 
demanding was that they should have 
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some security without quitting their 
holdings. It had been said that some 
t ought to be paid to what was 
done before the passing of the Act ; but 
surely it was not contended that if a 
yaluer was sent down from London to 
yalue an estate in Wales before this 
Bill was passed he would ever dream of 
inquiring whether the improvements 
had been made by the landlord or the 
tenant. He presumed the course would 
be exactly the same before as after the 
passing of the Act. There were other 
things which had to be considered. 
What would they say with regard to 
rico? Supposing there was-a farm 
worth £100, and the valuer said it was 
worth £120, no one would for a moment 
say that a man ought not to get £120 if 
he could. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, that, as a matter 
of equity between the two parties, he 
could not see why a man should be paid 
for his improvements as long as he was 
in the enjoyment of them. It might be 
said that all the reductions of rent now 
going on were taking place in conse- 
quence of improvements on the farm. 
That was not the case, because improve- 
ments for the time very often led to in- 
creases of rent. He was certainly of 
opinion that if they did not leave the 
cause as it stood they would step into 
further trouble. He would, however, 
like to receive some statement from the 
Treasury Bench as to the meaning of 
the words ‘‘ determination of a ten- 
ancy.” 

Mr. HENEAGE said, it was clear 
that the valuers, under the Bill as it 
was drawn, would have to find out who 
nade the improvements. For instance, 
the 7th clause provided that— 


“The award shall not award a sum generally 
for compensation, but shall, so far as reasonably 
may be, specify— 

(2) The several improvements, acts, and 


things, in respect whereof compensation is 
awarded ; 


(}) The time at which each improvement, 
a tiy thing was executed, done, or per- 
ml ‘hag 


Therefore, the valuers would have to 
take great trouble to satisfy themselves 
as to when the improvements were 
made; and if they found that the im- 
provements were made by the tenant, 
they, of course, would not be taken as 
landlord’s improvements. There was an- 
other great fallacy abroad just now, 
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and it was that the tenant only lost by 
quitting his holding. He maintained 
that no landlord who looked after his 
own affairs would ever wish to change 
a tenant, because a new tenant always 
desired something new being done. Al- 
though he did not attach very great im- 
portance to these words, he thought it 
was well they should be retained. 

Mr. MAPPIN said, one of the 
greatest complaints tenant farmers had 
was that they were liable to have their 
rents raised on their own improve- 
ments, and what was proposed to be done 
by this clause was to remedy such a state 
of things. If they did mean to redress 
this grievance, let them do it properly, 
and not compel a man to give up his 
holding before he received compensa- 
tion. He hoped the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold) would go 
to a Division, because, unless they ex- 
pressed their opinion strongly upon this 
matter, the country would feel that 
they were not doing real justice to the 
tenants. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, it was 
with a view of meeting the difficulty 
raised by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for West Stafford (Mr. Staveley 
Hill) that he (Mr. J. Howard) had given 
Notice of his intention to leave out of 
the next clause the words ‘‘at the deter- 
mination of a,” and to insert ‘‘or on 
entering into a fresh contract of.” He 
very much preferred those words, be- 
cause they cleared up any doubt as to 
the intentions of the clause. At the 
same time, if his hon. Friend (Mr. Ar- 
nold) went to a Division, he (Mr. J. 
Howard) should vote with him. He 
entirely failed to follow the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works, who would ex- 
cuse him, he was sure, for saying that 
he entirely failed to show how the reten- 
tion of the words proposed to be left out 
could possibly benefit the tenant far- 
mers. The effect of the retention of the 
words, as he (Mr. J. Howard) had said 
previously, would be to compel the land- 
lords to give notice to quit; whereas 
the elimination of these words would 
avoid this painful necessity. Further- 
more, it appeared to him that by the 
introduction of these words the Govern- 
ment seemed determined to bar, not 
only one door, but two doors, against 
the tenant. He hoped, however, that 


he was wrong in such a supposition. 
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Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) could not have 
read the Bill when he suggested that 
Clause 7 had no relation to the valua- 
tion by a valuer. 

Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS sup- 
ported the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
surprised no Member of the Govern- 
ment had given any explanation why 
these words had been inserted in the 
clause. No one could accept the ex- 
planation which was given by the 
First Commissioner of Works. They 
ought certainly to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster what was really 
meant by the insertion of these words in 
the clause. If the Government were not 
going to make any concessions to those 
who, like himself, urged the claims and 
views of the tenant farmers, but intended 
to stand by the Bill as it appeared in 
print, it was better they should abandon 
the Bill altogether, and not waste any 
further time of the House by its con- 
sideration. He and those who acted 
with him did not wish to act as Obstruc- 
tors ; they only desired to make reason- 
able demands of the Government, and 
he was satisfied that this was certainly a 
reasonable demand. They ought cer- 
tainly to get some concession, or to re- 
ceive some explanation, from the Govern- 
ment on this point ; and, in order to give 
the Government and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster time to consider the question, 
he would move to report Progress. The 
Committee had every reason to demand 
an explanation why these words had 
been inserted in the clause, because they 
were not found in the corresponding 
clause in the Act of 1875. He hoped it 
was not too late for the Government to 
give some reasonable statement to hon. 
Members on this point. The Amend- 
ment had been supported by hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House; and 
he thought the reasonableness of the 
demand ought to justify them in insist- 
ing upon the Government explaining the 
real meaning and intention of the words. 

Mr. CHAPLIN denied the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
’ down, to the effect that he and those who 
sat around him in that part of the House 
were those who alone represented the 
tenant farmers of England. 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I did not 


say so. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the hon 
Gentleman had stated that unless the 
Government adopted a certain course 
the only thing that those who repre. 
sented the tenant farmers in the country 
could do was to move to report Pro. 
gress. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: I did not 
say that. I think 1 said those who acted 
with me in this matter. 

Mr. CHAPLIN ventured to think 
that that was not what the hon. Gentle. 
man said. The hon. Member had ex. 
pressed a desire not to obstruct the pro- 
gress of the Bill, but concluded with 
threat that unless the Government ex- 
plained what they had explained already, 
he would move to report Progress, Of 
course, the hon. Member was quite open 
to take that course; and, as far as he 
(Mr. Chaplin) was concerned, he should 
not be sorry to see the hon. Gentleman 
carry out his threat, because to-morrow 
the farmers would see who were really 
anxious to further their interests. 

Mr. PELL said, he could not under. 
stand how it could be said that this 
Amendment was proposed with regard 
to any reasonable respect of the tenant’s 
interests. What did the Amendment 
really mean? It meant that no oppor- 
tunity was to be afforded for the intro- 
duction of all these rules of procedure, 
of what they might almost call a Court, 
at all events of Arbitrators, at any period 
a tenant might desire. That was nota 
desirable state of things. He had had 
long experience in agriculture, and he 
was of opinion that there was no person 
on a holding so objectionable as a valuer. 
He (Mr. Pell) would like to make, as 
a tenant, his arrangements with his 
landlord, and, as a landlord, to make 
his arrangements with his tenants; but 
if they could not come to terms, if there 
was some controversy between them 
about the value of the land or the aspect 
of agriculture generally, they must part, 
and the time would then arrive when 
the tenant must obtain his compensa- 
tion. In his opinion, that would be quite 
soon enough. He had been thinking 
what the effect: of this Amendment 
would have upon himself, and he 
had no doubt that other hon. Members 
had done the same thing. He did not 
think that a man who wished to keep 
out of hot water, or to keep control of 
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his property, would ever open negotia- 
tions up with a tenant whose tenancy 
yas terminating for a continuation of 
the tenancy; but immediately he would 
say to his tenant—‘‘I can do nothing 
with you until I have served you with 
4 notice to quit, and until we under- 
stand how we stand.” He (Mr. Pell) 
declined to be brought into this state of 
uncertainty, which those hon. Gentle- 
men who professed to be, and no doubt 
were, farmers’ friends would bring him 
into by this Amendment. Every word 
that had fallen from the Treasury Bench 
had been reasonable, sensible, and logi- 
cal. The question as to whether he 
continued his tenancy or not was a most 
potent one for the tenant, and a tenant 
would be in a very different position 
after this Bill passed than he was in 
formerly. He would be no longer an 
empty fact, he would be a very different 

on, and could take up a very different 
position with his landlord. He could 
say to his landlord—‘ Recollect the con- 
sequences, if you do not come to terms 
vith me; I do not wish to go, but shall 
be obliged to unless we can come to a 
satisfactory arrangement.’’ Anyone who 
had read that Act carefully must see that 
in the Bill it was contemplated that 
there were other means of compensating 
atenant than by the payment of actual 
money. A man might be compensated 
for his improvements by means of a re- 
duction of rent, and it appeared to him 
(Mr. Pell) that the framers of the Bill 
had had that suggested to their minds. 
He hoped that hon. Members, if they 
were moving in the interests of the 
tenant, and not in the interests of the 
Board of Arbitrators or valuers, who, as 
atule, were not the most efficient or 
best informed body of men, would not 
divide the Committee upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would just say 
a word or two in case his right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
had in any way failed to explain the 
meaning of these words. Now, it was 
perfectly true, as his right hon. Friend 
had said, that these words were intro- 
duced by the Government in the interests 
ofthe tenant. It might happen that at 


the end of the lease the tenant continued 
at the same rent; but there was, never- 
theless, a determination of the tenancy. 
Again, the tenant might take more land 
or give up land, and yet continue in the 
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holding at the same rent. There would 
be a determination of the tenancy in 
every one of such cases, and the tenant 
continuing to sit at the same rent might 
very well not claim his compensation ; in 
fact, there was no reason why he should 
do so. It might happen, as happened in 
the Irish case, that when the tenant 
allowed his tenancy to expire without 
claiming compensation he was held to 
have forfeited that compensation. The 
Government had put these words in to 
prevent such a state of things; they 
had emphasized them by adding the 
27th clause, which provided that— 

‘* A tenant who has remained in his holding 

during a change or changes of tenancy shall 
not thereafter on quitting his holding at the 
determination of a tenancy be deprived of his 
right to claim compensation in respect of im- 
provements by reason only that such improve- 
ments were made during a former tenancy or 
tenancies, and not during the tenancy at the 
determination of which he is quitting.’’ 
At the same time, he must point out to 
hon. Members that it was perfectly fair 
and just that, under the circumstances 
he had mentioned, a tenant should 
not receive his compensation until he 
quitted. If he continued to stay at the 
existing rent, on what possible ground 
could he claim compensation for im- 
provements the benefits of which he still 
continued to reap? What was the dis- 
tinction between the present Amendment 
and the one they had just considered ? 
The Committee had just decided, by a 
large majority, that where a tenant con- 
tinued in his holding, and his rent was 
not raised, he should not be entitled to 
claim compensation. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD wished to 
say, before the Division took place, that 
hon. Members who agreed with him failed 
to follow the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, just as much as they failed 
to follow the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Colleague (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). He saw the Prime Minister 
in his place, and he believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had, so far, taken no 
part in the debate. He wished, there- 
fore, to make a respectful appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he should 
inform the Committee what were the 
reasons why the Government were un- 
willing toaccept so reasonable an Amend- 
ment? Unless the Committee received 
some assurance on this point they would 
be obliged to come to the conclusion 
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that the rumour which was afloat that 
there was a coalition between the two 
Front Benches was really the case, and 
that it was perfectly useless to attempt 
to move any further Amendments. He 
appealed to the Prime Minister to give 
to the Committee some assurance as to 
the real reasons of the Government for 
not accepting this Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 87; 
Noes 30: Majority 57.— (Div. List, 
No. 208.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN called upon Colonel 
Kingscote to move the next Amendment 
in line 13. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he had 
an Amendment which came before it in 
line 12. 

Toe CHAIRMAN : That is a conse- 
quential Amendment, and it would be 
out of Order to put it after the decision 
which has been arrived at on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for East Cornwall 
(Mr. Borlase). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had an Amendment before that of the 
hon. and gallant Member for West Glou- 
cestershire (Colonel Kingscote) which 
had not been placed upon the Paper. 
He proposed to move, in line 11, after 
the words ‘‘ quitting his holding,” to 
insert the word “or.” The object of 
the Amendment was to provide that the 


tenant should have the opportunity of | 


obtaining compensation from the land- 
lord under the Act at the determination 
of a tenancy as well as upon quitting 
his holding, in order that he might get 
as much benefit as possible from the 
Act of the late Government, and in 
order to moderate, to some extent, the 
new hardships which the present Bill 
imposed upon the tenant. 

Tue OHAIRMAN: I am of opinion 
that that is an Amendment which is 
covered by the previous decision, and 
therefore it cannot be put. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD wished to 
point out to the Chairman that the 
Division upon the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Borlase) covered two points. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I cannot enter 
into that question now. I have already 
ruled that the Amendment which the 
hon. Member proposes to move would 
not be in Order. 


Mr, James Howard 





Mr. STORER said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment in ling 19 
which he believed was in Order. He 
a op to ingert after the word “ land. 
lord’ the words ‘ or incoming tenant 
as the case may be.” The object of that 
Amendment was to provide that where 
a tenant had made improvements in his 
holding he should be entitled to obtain 
in compensation a sum fully represent. 
ing the value of such improvements 
either from the landlord, or from tho 
incoming tenant. Many things might 
pass from the outgoing to the incoming 
tenant which might be called improve- 
ments. Of course, where the consent of 
the landlord was necessary to an im- 
provement the landlord was made to 
pay ; but there were many improvements 
of an agricultural nature which might 
be made without the consent of the land- 
lord, and in all such cases the measure 
of compensation was the benefit the 
incoming tenant derived. Certainly the 
incoming tenant had to pay for such im- 
provements, and would naturally expect 
to do so. His capital would be appro- 
priated to that purpose, and he (Mr. 
Storer) did not see why his name should 
not stand in the Bill in connection with 
such cases, at all events. The Amend- 
ment would provide that where the land- 
lord had not given his consent the in- 
coming tenant should be called upon to 
pay, and not the landlord. The land- 
lord could repay the outgoing tenant 
for improvements to which his assent 
had been given, and the incoming ten- 
ant might be required to repay the land- 
lord. But, without such a provision as 
this, it might be dangerous in many 
cases to admit an incoming tenant upon 
a farm who was only anxious to obtain 
part of the tenant right connected with 
the farm. Such tenant might come into 
possession of a farm and then refuse 
altogether under the Bill to pay for the 
improvements effected by the outgoing 
tenant, and, as long as he paid the rent, 
he would be able to hold the property 
at least for two years without being 
turned out. It was well known that 
there were tenants who shifted about 
from one place to another for the simple 
purpose of acquiring tenant right, and 
then getting paid to go out. The im 
sertion of this Amendment would, he 
thought, get rid of that temptation and 
danger. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
12, after the word ‘‘landlord,” to insert 
tho words “‘or incoming tenant, as the 
case may be.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped that 
the hon. Member did not intend to press 
for the insertion of those words. The 
object and intention of the Government 
in respect to this matter of liability to 
compensation was to leave the liability 
upon the shoulders of the person upon 
whom it now rested by law—namely, 
the landlord. It was perfectly true that 
in many cases the incoming tenant paid 
the compensation to the outgoing tenant ; 
but that was simply by arrangement. 
fhe owner of the property was the per- 
son liable by law, and that was so under 
every custom everywhere. There was 
an additional reason why they should 
maintain that state of the law under the 
Bill, because by the Bill they were 
going to give the owner the power of 
charging these matters upon the in- 
heritance. 

Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS said, he 
thought the position of the owner and 
the position of the occupier were quite 
distinct. He was quite certain that the 
farmers of this country were not desirous 
of having extraordinary tenant rights 
to pay when they went into a farm. He 
could not vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause it was only fair to the outgoing 
tenant that the owner of the farm should 
be responsible to him, and not the in- 
coming tenant. 

Mr. STORER intimated that he would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Coroner KINGSOCOTE said, the 


Amendment he was about to move in 
no way affected the vital principle of the 
Bill. It was an important Amendment 
notwithstanding. He proposed, in page 
1, line 18, to leave out the words ‘‘ such 
sum,” and insert ‘‘so much of his out- 
lay thereon.” The object of the Amend- 
ment was to provide that when a tenant 
quitted his holding he should be entitled 
to claim from the landlord, ‘‘so much of 
his outlay thereon ”’ as fairly represented 
the value of the improvements to an in- 
coming tenant. It would be admitted 


that the tenant’s interest in the improve- 
ments he had himself effected was re- | 
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presented by the outlay he had made. 
The land itself had an inherent quality 
for which the tenant paid rent. That 
was to say, that it had something in- 
herent in it which the tenant was capable 
of getting out. He got profit from 
whatever he put into the land and what- 
ever he spent upon it; and if he were 
compensated for outlay, surely he got all 
that he could expect, whether he was 
holding the land or when he quitted it. 
He thought it would be a most dan- 
gerous principle to establish by law that 
the tenant was not only to get the value 
of his own improvements, but also the 
value of improvements which were to 
come afterwards. It might be said that 
this was a question of valuation. So it 
was; but then he thought they ought 
to put before the valuers exactly what 
they were to value. They ought not to 
be asked to value anything beyond the 
actual cost of the tenant’s outlay, be- 
cause it could not be discovered all at 
once whether they were improvements 
or not. It might be said that the tenant 
ran two chances. He might employ 
manures or feeding stuffs, and he might 
apply them so that no real improvement 
was effected upon the holding, and he 
ought not to think it a hardship if he 
were obliged to produce bills showing 
what his outlay had been, and to place 
them before the valuers. He (Colonel 
Kingscote) very much deprecated the 
calling in of any other court or tribunal 
than the landlord; but he did not wish 
either the tenant or the landlord to be 
at the mercy altogether of the valuers. 
Let the valuers have clear and distinct 
lines laid down on which they would 
have to go, and let them know what 
they would have to do. It seemed to 
him a most dangerous principle that 
they should have merely placed before 
them for their judgment what they could 
see, and not have the actual cost put be- 
fore them to show what the tenant had 
laid out. The matter was of so much im- 
portance that although it might be said, 
and some of his hon. Friends around 
him had said, that this Amendment would 
come in better in a later clause of the 
Bill, yet he thought that in this clause, 
which was the Instruction Clause, it 
could not be too clearly defined what 
was not to take place. Therefore, he 
felt that he really was moving in the 
proper place words which would simplify 
matters extremely, and which did not 
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affect in any way the principle of the 
Bill, but simply declared and placed be- 
fore the valuer what he was todo. He 
believed the Amendment was required 
in order to render the clause equitable 
as between the outgoing tenant and the 
incoming tenant and the landlord. After 
these few remarks he would move the 
insertion of the words of his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘such sum,” 
in order to insert the words ‘‘ so much 
of his outlay thereon,”—( Colonel Kings- 
cote,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. DONALDSON -HUDSON said, 
he thought the Committee must see the 
force and reasonableness of the Amend- 
ment. It appeared to him that the Bill 
of 1875, in this particular respect, was 
very superior to the clause in the pre- 
sent Bill, because the amount of com- 
pensation to the tenant in the Bill of 
1875 was clearly defined as a certain 
portion of the outlay incurred by the 
tenant. The tenant in such cases pro- 
duced his vouchers, and a valuer was 
not required ; but, at the same time, the 
landlord could not be called upon to pay 
more than the tenant had actually ex- 
pended. He should like to know how 
it was possible to tell how much of the 
improvements upon a farm was due, 
under this clause, to the expenditure 
and enterprize of the tenant, and how 
much was due to other external causes, 
such as improvements in seasons, or im- 
proved markets in the neighbourhood, 
or the introduction of a railway into the 
district, or to an inherent fertility of the 
soil, which might have been brought out 
by the action of the tenant? He thought 
it would bevery unreasonable, in allcases 
like these, to attribute all the improve- 
ments to the outlay of the tenant. He 
could quite imagine that a tenant might 
have expended the sum of £20 upon his 
farm, and by that expenditure he might 
have actually increased the annual value 
of the farm by £5 a-year. By the 
clause, as it stood in the Bill, it was 
proposed that the landlord should be 
called upon to pay the capitalized value 
of that sum of £5 a-year; and in that 
case he would probably have to pay the 
tenant more than £100. But no tenant, 


Colonel Kingscote 
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for such an outlay, could reasonably ex- 
pect to be paid a sum like that. He 
should like, for a moment, to call the 
attention of the Committee to a state. 
ment which appeared to have found its 
way into Zhe 7imes newspaper yesterday, 
and which professed tocontain an instruc- 
tion on this particular point. An imagi- 
nary instance was given of a farmer who, 
by simply turning the course of a river, 
reclaimed 1,000 acres of swamp, and 
converted them into fertile land. In that 
instruction, the writer said that it would 
be most unreasonable for the tenant to 
claim compensation for the whole of 
that improvement; because, after all, a 
large portion of the improvement ex- 
isted in the soil itself, from which the 
tenant had simply removed the water. 
These were questions which ought to be 
looked at from every point of view; and 
he was quite certain that the more they 
were considered the more the Commit- 
tee would be in favour of limiting the 
payment to the tenant to the amount of 
money he had actually expended. 

Mr. FLOYER said, that they had 
hitherto talked of the advantage of the 
outgoing tenant; but he wished toremind 
the Committee that there was such a per- 
son astheincoming tenant, and hethought 
that, asa rule, although the landlord did 
not like to lose sight of old friends, in 
order to receive new ones, yet he looked 
with some interest upon the incoming 
tenant. The incoming tenant was to 
occupy the farm, and it would be most 
detrimental to the future occupation of 
it if his means upon entering it and 
stocking it and cultivating it were to be 
considerably curtailed. He knew he 
might be told that, according to the Bill, 
the landlord was the person who was to 
recompense and pay the tenant for his 
outlay, and that all the liabilities lay 
upon his shoulders. He had no desire 
to find fault or quarrel with the provi- 
sions of the Bill; but there was another 
thing which possessed a strong power 
in most counties, perhaps more in some 
than in others—namely, the custom of 
the country and the habits of the people, 
whether landlords, tenants, labourers, 
or whoever they might be. Now, he 
fancied that under that custom they 
would find, practically, that although 
the landlord was liable for a consider- 
able part of the improvements which 
the tenant had effected, and for which 
he was to be paid on quitting his occu- 
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ation, an arrangement must be made 
between every landlord and every tenant 
on going into the farm, under which 
there would be a certain portion of the 
improvements for which the incoming 
tenant would be expected, and would 
agree to pay. Now, what portion of 
the improvements would that be? Under 
the Schedule attached to the Bill there 
were three Parts. The Ist Part was a 
very important one, and it formed a 
very large part of the improvements 
into which the tenant, if he so wished, 
could enter, and incur a very extensive 
outlay. He could not speak for other 
parts of the country, only for his own; 
but he did not think that there were 
many tenants in his part of the country 
who put up large buildings, or who went 
into any extensive outlay upon per- 
manent improvements, such as the lay- 
ing down of permanent pasture, plant- 
ing osier beds, making water courses, 
irrigating the land, &c. Therefore, that 
part of the Schedule was one upon 
which the tenant would have a claim 
upon the landlord on quitting the farm, 
and he had no doubt the landlord would 
be perfectly ready to compensate him 
for his outlay, because, in the first 
place, the improvements must have re- 
ceived the consent of the landlord. Next 
came the 2nd Part of the Schedule, 
which applied to drainage? For that 
part, also, arrangements must be made, 
and opportunities were given in the Bill 
for the landlord and the tenant to agree 
together as to the mode in which the 
drainage should be executed; and, no 
doubt, if the tenant did a material part 
of the drainage, in that case, also, the 
landlord would be ready to recoup the 
outgoing tenant. He came now to the 
Srd Part of the Schedule, and that part 
again affected landlord and tenant in 
different parts of the country in a diffe- 
rent manner. It had reference to im- 
provements to which the landlord’s con- 
sent was not required, such as boning of 
land with undissolved bones, chalking, 
claying, marling and liming, and then 
there came after that repayment for the 
outlay on feeding stuffs, manures, and 
things of that nature. Now, these were 


matters which he did not think were very 
well put into the 3rd Part of the Sche- 
dule. If he remembered rightly, under 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill, they 
formed part of the second class. They 
were, no doubt, of a more transitory 
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nature than the other two classes to 
which he had referred—namely, per- 
manent buildings in the 1st Part, to use 
a generic term, aud the drainage in- 
cluded in Part II. How was the out- 
going tenant to be recouped for these 
purposes? He had said that, no doubt, 
the landlord would repay the tenant 
for the first portion — namely, No. 1 
Part of the Schedule ; and he would also 
be ready, as a general rule, to repay him 
for the second portion; but he appre- 
hended that, although the landlord 
might be bound by the Act to repay the 
tenant for the 3rd Part, to a very great 
extent, at least, the repayment under the 
3rd Part would be made by the in- 
coming tenant, and it was only fair and 
reasonable, because the improvements 
under the 3rd Head of the Schedule were 
of a very transitory nature, consisting of 
chalking and liming, and still more the 
use of manures and feeding stuffs, which 
were matters which, after a few years, 
might vease to be productive. Chalking 
was supposed to last, under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, up to two years. He 
believed that liming was pretty much 
the same; and as to feeding stuffs, some 
people, and even high authorities, thought 
that feeding stuffs, and more especially 
artificial manures, did not benefit the 
farm, if they benefited it at all, after one 
year, and certainly that they did not 
benefit it for more than two years. 
[‘“*Oh!”] He did not give that as 
his own opinion, because his opinion was 
of very little value indeed; but he gave 
it as the opinion of many men of high 
authority and ability. Looking to the 
fact that the landlord would pay a cer- 
tain portion, and the incoming tenant 
another portion, of the compensation, he 
thought they ought not to burden the 
incoming tenant too much. Let them 
have fair play. The outgoing tenant 
was a very good man ; but the incoming 
tenant was also a very good man, and 
he wanted to hold the balance fairly be- 
tween them. He wanted to give what 
was reasonable to the outgoing tenant, 
and not to put too much weight upon 
the incoming tenant. He thought the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire (Colo- 
nel Kingscote) pointed very strongly, and 
led very directly, in this line. The hon. 
and gallant Member wanted to accord 
to the outgoing tenant an amount of 
compensation that was only reasonable 
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and fair. It was reasonable in the 
interests of the incoming tenant. It 
was something more thanthat. One of 
the great difficulties in this Bill, and it 
was illustrated at an early period rather 
curiously by one of the speakers on the 
other side of the House—he was not 
sure that it was not the hon. Member for 
Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard)—was 
this. It was stated, as an objection 
against the Amendment then under con- 
sideration, that there was no more diffi- 
culty in dealing with the proposed ar- 
rangements made in the Amendment 
than there was in dealing with the other 
parts of the Bill. The objection taken 
was to the effect that, after a lapse of 
time, it would be difficult to make out 
exactly what the improvement was. 
After a lapse of 10 or 20 years, it was 
said it would be difficult to say how far 
it was a case of general improvement on 
the farm—that was to say, how far a 
general improvement on the farm could 
be alleged to have taken place. The 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire had said 
that that was only the same objection 
that might be urged against every other 
part of the Bill. That was not saying 
much for the Amendment. What seemed 
to him (Mr. Floyer) to be a great advan- 
tage, or one of the great advantages, of 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire (Colo- 
nel Kingscote) was that it did define 
what was to be paid. The objection to 
the Bill was the uncertainty of the 
amount, and of the whole proceedings 
when the tenant quitted hisfarm. They 
had to call in the valuers; and what did 
they know about it? Suppose the im- 
provement was chalk ; the valuers would 
go into the field and they would see that 
it had been drained and that it had been 
chalked—they might prove it by digging 
into the soil, and seeing how far the 
chalk went down. Here he would observe 
that it was a curious fact that chalk went 
down at a moderate rate every year; and 
if they put a spade into the ground, by 
the depth the chalk went down they 
could tell how many years ago the ma- 
terial was put on the land. What they 
wanted was to check the valuation that 
might be made. If the valuation was 
thoroughly arbitrary, and if the valuer 
was to be at liberty to go upon the farm 
without any directions or data on which 
to proceed, there would be great diffi- 


culty in bringing things toa fair and | 


Mr. Floyer 





reasonable conclusion. But one point 
certainly could be kept in view, and that 
point, he thought, had been very fairly 
argued by the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man the Member for West Gloucester. 
shire—namely, that the amount of the 
outlay of the outgoing tenant should be 
one of the items on which the valuation 
was formed. The outgoing tenant should 
not be allowed to charge more for his 
compensation than the sum he had ex- 
pended in making the improvement. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government had always rather led 
them to suppose that this matter had 
been in his mind; because he (Mr, 
Floyer) had observed that the right hon, 
Gentleman, in dealing with this Bill, 
had spoken of it not as an Agricultural 
Holdings Bill, but as a Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill. Now, a Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Bill was clearly that which 
repaid a man for his expenditure. That 
paid to a tenant purely as compensation 
was not a visionary sort of sum to be 
allowed according to the idea which a 
particular individual might take of the 
value of an improvement. The valuer, 
if left alone, might say—‘‘I think this 
improvement was judiciously executed 
—I think it is a valuable one—it is such 
an excellent one that I think the tenant 
who has executed it should be paid a 
great deal more than his original bill.” 
It seemed to him (Mr. Floyer) that it 
would be very possible for a valuer to 
take that position; and then the ques- 
tion arose as to whether that was 
was reasonable; and certainly, so far as 
he could gather from the expressions of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Prime 
Minister had pointed in that direction. 
He had had it in his view that the out- 
going tenant should be compensated for 
his outlay, but that he should not be 
entitled to receive any fancy sum which 
a valuer might be inclined to give; and 
it was well known that valuers differed 
very materially on questions of this 
kind. Some men took widely different 
views to others. Now, it was on these 
grounds that he hoped the Committee 
would adopt the views of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for West 
Gloucestershire, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government would give favourable con- 
sideration to the Amendment. He did 
not wish to make great changes in the 
Bill; but he thought this Amendment 
would be within its legitimate scope and 
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meaning. He did not wish to depart 
from the lines of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had charge of this measure 
(Mr. Dodson); but it seemed to him 
that this proposal was within its legiti- 
mate scope, and he therefore trusted 
that the Government and the Committee 
would give it their favourable considera- 


on. 
nh. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Amendment went to the principle 
‘adopted by the Government in giving 
compensation to tenants; and he was 
sorry to say that they could not con- 
sistently with that principle accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. He might remind the Com- 
mittee that the Act of 1875 adopted a 
different principle—namely, a principle 
founded on the original outlay on the 
improvement, with a specified deduction 
for each year that elapsed after the im- 
provement had been effected. The Go- 
vernment, after careful consideration, 
came to the determination that that 
principle was incapable of being adopted 
generally over the whole country. They 
came to the conclusion that it was not 
such a principle as worked out fairly 
when applied to the whole country. In 
some cases ‘it might work out that the 
tenant would receive too much compen- 
sation, and in many cases the tenant 
might receive too little; and, generally 
speaking, they had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was impossible to adopt that 
principle as a universal one in the ab- 
sence of a sufficient contract between 
landlord and tenant. It became, there- 
fore, necessary to lay down a new prin- 
ciple, and the only one which had ap- 
peared to them proper was to allow the 
actual value at the time the incoming 
tenant came into possession. In most 
cases, probably, it would be the fact 
that the actual value at the time the 
tenant quitted the holding would be 
considerably less than the original out- 
lay, because time would elapse since the 
improvement was made, and no doubt, 
i most cases, the improvement would 
have somewhat deteriorated in quality. 
Butin some cases the improvement in- 
creased in value in the interval; and 
therefore it appeared hard that the 
tenant should always bear the cost of 
the depreciation, and that yet in those 
few cases where there had been an ap- 
Preciation the tenant should not receive 
the benefit of it, The hon. Member for 
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Newcastle-under-Lyne (Mr. Donaldson- 
Hudson) seemed to fear that under the 
Bill, as it now stood, something more 
than the actual value of the improve- 
ment to an outgoing tenant would be 
given, and that the inherent qualities 
of the soil should be taken into account. 
Well, he (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) ventured 
to disclaim that interpretation of the 
clause. He maintained that the clause, 
as it stood, did not bear that inter- 
pretation. Tho value of an improve- 
ment did not include any of the inherent 
qualities of the soil. The hon. Member 
himself had quoted a case referred to 
in the memorandum that appeared in 
yesterday’s Zimes—he referred to the 
following case. Suppose a watercourse 
were turned from its bed, and the effect 
of that was to add several hundred acres 
of good land to a farm, would the tenant, 
on quitting his holding, after making 
such an improvement, be entitled to the 
land so reclaimed? He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) said distinctly that it would 
not be so under the clause as it 
stood, because the value of that land 
was not the value of an improve- 
ment effected by the tenant. The im- 
provement effected by the tenant was 
the diverting of the watercourse, and 
not the addition of the land to the farm. 
On this point there was no doubt, and 
could be no doubt, as it had been prac- 
tically determined by a judicial decision 
arising upon almost similar words in the 
Trish Act of 1870, and in the more recent 
Irish Act of 1881. On this point he 
would venture to quote to the Commit- 
tee the opinion of a very able and learned 
man, long a Member, of that House— 
namely, the late Mr. Isaac Butt—who 
wrote an interesting treatise upon the 
Irish: Land Question in 1870. Mr. 
Butt’s contention was that the acquisi- 
tion of land in such cases was not the 
creation solely of the tenant; it was the 
creation partly of the skill of the tenant, 
and partly of the inherent qualities of 
the soil. He had pointed out that it so 
happened that these inherent qualities 
did not always enter into the calculation 
of the letting value of theland. By im- 
provement of this kind, said Mr. Butt, 
land valued at 2s. an acre had sometimes 
been made worth many pounds an acre. 
Theseimprovements, contended Mr. Butt, 
which were the result of the inherent 
qualities of the soil, were not the pro- 
perty of the tenant, but were the pro- 
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perty of the landlord, who had a right 
to have them returned when the tenancy 
expired. This was the opinion of the 
Irish Judges ; and in this connection he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) need hardly remind 
the Oommittee of the case of ‘‘ Adams 
v. Dunseath,” in which case that very 
doctrine was laid down—namely, that 
where an improvement had brought out 
the inherent value of the land the 
tenant was not entitled to that improve- 
ment, but only to the cost of bringing 
it about. He could give many instances 
of what would happen in such cases. 
Suppose a tenant were to drain a field 
at a cost of £6 an acre, and supposing 
that increased the letting value of the 
property by 10s. an acre, would the 
tenant be entitled to the capitalized 
value of that 10s. an acre? He said 
not. The tenant would be entitled to 
the cost of effecting the improvement 
only. There was another case. Sup- 
posing a tenant removed a hedge at a 
cost of £10, and that the effect of that 
removal was to throw a considerable 
amount of land—say an acre—into the 
farm, was the tenant to be entitled to 
the capitalized value of that acre of 
land? He said not. The improve- 
ment was the grubbing up of the 
hedge, and not the acquisition of the 
land which was already there. It was 
clear that in such a case the value 
of the improvement was not the capi- 
talized value of the land, but the actual 
cost of the act which had been done. 
Reverting to the general argument, he 
would remind the Committee that, as a 
general rule, undoubtedly the value of 
an improvement at the time of quitting 
a holding would be Jess than the original 
outlay. There might be cases, and there 
would be cases, where the value was 
greater. He would put to the Commit- 
tee two or three such cases. Suppose a 
tenant had laid down permanent pasture 
with the consent of the landlord—he 
believed he was right in saying that that 
would not come into its true value for 
some considerable time afterwards—was 
the tenant to be limited in his compen- 
sation by the original outlay in such a 
case? Hesaid not. The tenant should 
have added to that the fact that the land 
had not been producing its true value 
for three, four, or five years until the 
pasture came to its true value. The 
amount lost in that way should be added 
to the original cost of the improvement. 
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Take another case. Suppose a farmer 

with the consent of his landlord, planted 

an orchard which did not come into 

proper value until 10 years afterwards, 

It was quite certain that an orchard 

would not begin to bear profitably for 

some years after the time it was planted, 

and during the interval probably the 

tenant might lose the value of his land 

to a great extent. Besides that he got 

no interest on his outlay. When he 

quitted his holding, was his compensa- 

tion to be limited by the original outlay 

on the improvement? He (Mr. Shaw 

Lefevre) said that would be most un- 
just. What he was entitled to in such 
a case was the actual value of the im- 
provement at the time he quitted the 
farm. He would put another case. Sup- 
pose a tenant had applied lime exten- 
sively to a field. He believed it not 
unfrequently happened that the value of 
the lime was not realized until two years 
or so after its application. He had been 
told there were such cases. On certain 
qualities of land it was undoubtedly the 
fact that the lime did not effect the ob- 
ject with which it was put down for two 
years after the application. Supposing 
that at the end of those two years a 
change of tenancy occurred, and sup- 
posing, in the meantime, that the value 
of lime had gone up, was the tenant to 
be entitled only to the original cost of 
the lime, and to no addition either on 
account of the increased cost of lime at 
that moment, or on account of two 
years having elapsed before any value 
was derived from the operation? If 
lime were to go down in value, then a 
deduction might be made from the ori- 
ginal outlay ; and yet, according to the 
Amendment, the tenant would not be 
entitled to the increased cost in regard 
to lime having gone down in value. If 
they adopted the principle that compen- 
sation was to be the actual value of the 
improvement at the time the tenant 
quitted his holding, they must take that 
principle with all its conditions—namely, 
that in some cases the tenant would get 
less than the original cost—in most 
cases probably—but in some few cases 
he would get more; and where the 
actual value at the time was more than 
the original cost, he thought it would 
be extremely unfair to the tenant if he 
were not allowed to get it. Under these 
circumstances, he ventured to hope that 





the Committee would retain the clause 
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as it stood, and not adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Mem- 


> MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought there was great force in the 
argument that compensation to the out- 
going tenant should be measured by 
the value of the improvement at the 
time rather than by the extent of the 
outlay; and he had given expression to 
that opinion, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite would recollect, on the 
Select Committee of last year, though 
on that occasion he was not in accord 
with most of those who sat on the Con- 
servative side of the House. But he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) himself had shown that 
that principle could not be accepted 
without very considerable limitation, 
and very much of his argument, as he 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) understood 
it, went practically to admit the very 
rinciple for which the hon. and gallant 
ce for West Gloucestershire was 
contending ; for what did the right 
hon. Gentleman say? He admitted that 
cases might occur where by grubbing up 
a large, straggling fence, considerable 


acreage would be added to a farm. The | 
Irish Land Act by those who had been 


right hon. Gentleman admitted that it 
would not be right that the tenant who 
made such an improvement should reap 
the whole capitalized value of the land 
he added to the farm, but rather that he 
should reap the actual value of his im- 
provement. Well, what would be the 
actual value of the improvement taken 
upon that basis? It could not be any- 
thing else than that portion of the cost 
of the improvement which remained un- 
exhausted at the time of the tenant’s 
quitting. The right hon. Gentleman said 


it would not be fair to give to the tenant | 


the whole capitalized value of the land 
so added to the landlord’s property, 
that being inherent in the estate of the 
landlord—just as he had shown that 
the natural qualities of a field which 
had hitherto lain dormant might be 
aroused into activity by drainage pro- 
perly carried out to such an extent as to 
add very much more to the value of that 
field than anything that could be repre- 
sented by the sum that had been spent 
inthe drainage. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that in that case, 
too, the tenant was not entitled to the 
full capitalized value of the improve- 
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ment of the land, and went almost so 
far as to say that the tenant’s share 
would be measured by the cost of the 
improvement; for what had the right 
hon. Gentleman said? He had told 
them that the law, as interpreted by 
the Courts in Ireland, had laid down 
that the tenant could not profit in this 
way by the inherent qualities of the 
soil which belonged to someone else. 
But what was the decision upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman based that 
statement? Why, it was the decision 
in the case of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,’’ 
which had created so much excitement 
in Ireland, and was so strenuously ob- 
jected to by hon. Members sitting below 
the Gangway on that (the Conservative) 
side ofthe House, and of which the Prime 
Minister himself, if he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) remembered rightly, had 
said that it was a matter which re- 
quired grave consideration whether the 
law should not be revised in that re- 
spect. 

Tuz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuety): Not that point. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that decision had not been accepted 
as a satisfactory interpretation of the 


the main supporters of that Act; and 
now the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) asked them to rest upon that 
decision as a satisfactory interpretation of 
the Bill which was now passing through 
Committee. What he would venture to 
suggest was this—that if the right hon. 
Gentleman felt, as he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) quite admitted he might 
very well feel, that he could not substi- 
tute for the principle of value con- 
tained in this Bill the principle of 
outlay, that he should insert in this 
measure some limiting words which 
would show that the tenant should not 
be entitled to that which the right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted did not belong 
to him—namely, that part of the in- 
creased value which was due tu the 
inherent quality of the soil. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, he 
thought they had came to a point on 
which he might say that he did not 
think the Committee had thoroughly 
realized the definition upon which this 
Bill was based. This Bill, as was 
customary now-a-days in Acts of Par- 
liament, laid down a very broad prin- 
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ciple in the very first clause. He con- 
fessed he had himself very grave doubt 
as to the wisdom of this definition con- 
tained in the 1st clause as applied to 
the whole class of what he thought were 
most improperly called improvements. 
He did not admit that the outlay of the 
farmer in either keeping his land clean, 
manuring his crops, or feeding his stock, 
should be called an improvement. He 
did not admit that such operations added 
to the letting value of the land. At 
first sight that might appear somewhat 
a. With regard to farms 

eing given up in good condition, he 
had heard farmers complain of having 
their rents raised when they had got a 
farm into a good condition, and he had 
also heard others demand to have their 
rents lowered when the same thing had 
occurred. When a demand was made 
by a farmer to have his rent lowered 
under such circumstances, the landlord 
would say—‘‘ No; I can let the farm to- 
morrow at the same rent.’”’ He thought 
they ought to start upon the assumption 
that the farm was kept in reasonable 
condition, and that should always be 
borne in mind. He did not think the 
Committee had sufficiently borne in 
mind that the only compulsory part of 
the measure was that which applied to 
the 3rd clause. It followed that it was 
entirely the fault of the owner of the 
land if he allowed any power to which 
he objected to come into operation when 
he was able to stop it or to enter into a 
contract in the matter. He might, per- 
haps, appear to be depreciating the Bill ; 
but, practically, that was what he had 
always thought was a right view for the 
Committee to take. It was a Bill for 
compulsory compensation to the farmer 
for that which was necessary for the 
conduct of his business. It was a Bill 
for free contract for that which was to 
the interest of both landlord and tenant 
—namely, the permanent improvement 
of the land. The compulsory effect of 
this Bill, practically, only applied to the 
8rd clause. It was well known to the 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that 
there were parts of England in which 
nothing could be worse for agriculture 
generally than to recognize outlay as 
the basis forcompensation. There were 
places where they would be liable to be 
charged for what they ought never to 
have to pay for at all, and that was the 
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origin of this clause. It was on that 
principle these words found their way 
into legislation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was sorry to 
hear the First Commissioner of Works 
say that this Amendment would directly 
go against the principle of the Bilj 
because he had an Amendment on the 
Paper of a similar kind which was in no 
way hostile to the principle of the 
measure. His regret, however, was 
modified somewhat by the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which he 
gathered was in support of the prin- 
ciple of this Amendment. It was true 
that the speech was a picture with two 
sides. On the one hand, compensation 
was not, under any circumstances, to 
include anything in the nature of what 
the right hon. Gentleman called the in- 
herent qualities of the soil. The com- 
pensation, moreover, -in nine cases out 
of ten, was to be less than the original 
outlay, although in some exceptional 
cases it might exceed it. On the other 
hand, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
and in this he thought the speech was 
inconsistent—that this Amendment, not- 
withstanding all that he had told the 
Committee, went directly against the 
root of the Bill, and that the compensa- 
tion was to be actual value of the im- 
provements to an incoming tenant at 
the time. The right hon. Gentleman 
started this contention by reference to 
hardships which would be incurred by 
a tenant who had laid out money on 
permanent pasture, and in making 
orchards, and in the use of lime; but 
he thought it had escaped the right hon. 
Gentleman that the tenant would be in 
this position. Having given up the 
farm he ceased to have any rent to 
pay, and having ceased to pay rent 
there was no hardship. It must be 
obvious, from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, that this point ought 
to be cleared up. He understood that 
the view and intention of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the amount of com- 
pensation was that it should not exceed 
the original outlay on the part of the 
tenant. But the outlay was not to be 
decided by the views of the Govern- 
ment, but by valuers throughout the 
country. What was the actual value to 
an incoming tenant of the improvements 
at the time? How was that to be esti- 





mated? No guidance or direction was 
given to the valuators, nor, so far as the 
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terms of the Bill were concerned, was 
ay limit placed upon their valuation. 
If he were a valuer, under these cir- 
emstances, he would have to decide 
according to the original outlay on the 
art of the tenant. He was to give such 
sum as actually represented the value of 
the improvement to an incoming tenant. 
But what was that value? Would not 
the valuers very likely decide that that 
yalue was the whole amount of the in- 
crease in the crops which the incoming 
tenant found on the farm owing to the 
improvements effected by the outgoing 
tenant? The hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas 
Acland) said he took very little excep- 
tion to this proposition, because, practi- 
cally, it would be limited to the im- 
provements mentioned in the third class. 
He was rather surprised at that state- 
ment, because, if he remembered rightly, 
in the Bill which the hon. Baronet in- 
troduced the measure of compensation 
was to be the value of the outlay to the 
incoming tenant. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, the 
Bill which he introduced was compul- 
sory only as regarded those operations 


of which he had spoken. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he understood 
the hon. Baronet to say that this Bill, 
so far as it was compulsory, practically 
only applied to improvements in the 
third class. In that case, the two Bills 
stood exactly on the same footing. Na- 
turally, therefore, he thought the hen. 
Baronet would have supported the prin- 
ciple of his own Bill on the present 
occasion. With reference to this sub- 
ject, he would mention that this prin- 
ciple had been admitted and adopted in 
every Bill introduced into that House on 
this subject. It was the main principle 
of the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). 

Mr. HENEAGE said, in his Bill this 
restriction only referred to temporary 
improvements. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was aware 
of that; but what were temporary im- 
provements as defined in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Bill? They included every kind 
of improvement under the sun, except 
those which were permanent. The im- 
provements referred to in the Bill of the 
hon. Member included the whole of the 
second and third class improvements 
which were in the old Agricultural 
Holdings Act; and, with regard to all 
those improvements, he inserted a Pro- 
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viso that, under no circumstances, was 
compensation to exceed the outlay. He 
thought there were very great grounds, 
indeed, for inserting that provision in 
this Bill. It seemed to him to be per- 
fectly clear that everything which was 
given to a tenant as compensation over 
and above his original outlay repre- 
sented the profits he would have gained 
if he had remained on the farm. But 
the right to make profits out of another 
man’s land was precisely the thing for 
which a tenant paid rent. The rent was 
the consideration by which a tenant 
purchased the right to make profit out 
of another man’s land; and, surely, it 
was only reasonable that when the pay- 
ment ceased so ought the right to make 
the profit cease. If that were not so, it 
seemed to him that the landlord would 
be placed in this position. The incom- 
ing tenant, as a matter of course, would 
make his profit upon his outlay from the 
increased crops which he obtained, and 
which he sold at an increased price; 
but, according to the reading of this Bill, 
the man who went out was to have the 
same advantage. He was to reap the 
same profits, because he was to have 
such a sum as represented the actual 
value of his improvements to the man 
who went in. He hoped he might be 
wrong in this, and that he had placed 
an imperfect and incorrect interpreta- 
tion on the Bill as it stood; but it seemed 
very far from being satisfactory at the 
present time. They had heard the opi- 
nion of the Government; but he did not 
seo anything in the Bill to lead him to 
believe that the opinion of the valuer 
would necessarily be the same as that of 
the Government. He did not think it 
was possible that the matter could rest 
at this point ; and he hoped the Govern- 
ment would reconsider the matter, and 
consent to the adoption of some words, 
or make some proposal, by which this 
matter would be distinctly cleared up. 
It could not rest in any satisfactory 
manner where it was; and, unless the 
Committee heard something further from 
the Government of a more satisfactory 
character, he hoped the hon. and gallant 
Member would take the sense of the 
Committee. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscu£ tt) said, that inasmuch 
as the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
had alluded to the views put forward 
by the First Commissioner of Works, 
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but, in some respects, did not seem to 
have clearly followed those views, he 
would like to state again the view of 
the Government with regard to this pro- 
vision. First of all, he wished to call 
attention to the exact effect of the 
Amendment. It was distinctly this—to 
make the outlay in all cases the maxi- 
mum beyond which compensation should 
not go. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
was quite mistaken in saying that that 
was the proposal of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Thomas Acland), or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). 
This proposal was that in no case could 
the value given to a tenant exceed the 
outlay. Was that a just restriction on 
the right of the tenant? He quite agreed 
with the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Chaplin) as to the great importanee, if 
it were possible, of laying down some 
principle of guiding the valuers; but he 
wholly objected to laying down an un- 
just principle. Was it a just principle to 
say that in no case compensation should 
exceed the outlay? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Kast Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) had 
stated plainly that he did not consider 
that that would be in all cases just. 
Where there not cases in which a man 
might lay out a sum in improvements— 
say £200, in laying down permanent 
pasture? Supposing he spent that 
money, and reaped no benefit from it for 
some years, according to this Amend- 
ment, he would get no more than £200. 
Why should he only receive the exact 
amount he had spent ? He had spent the 
money; and just when he was going to 
reap the benefit he might have to quit his 
holding and receive only his £200. That 
would be obviously unjust. In many 
cases when a tenant was going out the 
value of his improvements would exceed 
the amount of the outlay, and for which 
the incoming tenant would be prepared 
to pay a larger sum than had been spent 
by the outgoing tenant. If that were 
so, why should the outgoing tenant re- 
ceive only the amount of his outlay? 
He maintained that that principle was 
not just, because deterioration or dimi- 
nution of value would always be taken 
into account, and therefore, on the other 
hand, appreciable improvement ought to 
be considered. What the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner of 
Works had said was this. No doubt it 
was true that, in the great majority of 
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cases, the datum would be the original 
cost. The cost itself might, in the vast 
majority of cases, be a guide to the value 
of the improvemont. What a man had 
spent would be the starting point and 
the best guide for compensation ; but it 
would not be necessarily conclusive, 
Then it was said that this proposition 
was in accordance with the proposal of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Acland) ; 
but the hon. Baronet did not limit his 
proposal to the actual amount of the 
outlay. The measure of compensation 
was to be so much of the outlay as re. 
presented its value to the succeeding oc- 
cupier—not so much of the outlay as 
represented the actual value, but what. 
ever was the value of it to the succeed. 
ing occupier, and that might exceed the 
actual amount spent. It was the same in 
the case of the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), and therefore 
he disputed that the Government were 
departing from their proposal. Another 
matter, which was a really different 
question, had been brought into the dis- 
cussion—namely, that the tenant ought 
not to get compensation for what was 
not really his improvement, but really 
the improvement due to the inhe- 
rent qualities of the soil. Upon that 
he thought they were all agreed; and 
his contention was that in this Bill that 
improvement would form no part of the 
improvements for which compensation 
was to be given to the tenant, because it 
would be no part of his improvements. 
What he was to be compensated for was 
his own improvements. The value of 
the land was no part of the value of his 
improvements, and he could not conceive 
that any valuer would act upon such 
a principle. With regard to the case 
of ‘‘Adams v. Dunseath,” there were 
several points decided, and upon one or 
two of them there was great difference 
of opinion between the members of the 
Court of Appeal. There were four 
Judges on one side and three on the 
other on one point, and the view of the 
Prime Minister was that the decision of 
the three Judges was the decision in 
accordance with the intention of the Act 
rather than that of the four. That was 
a point which might require considera- 
tion; but upon the point now under 
consideration the whole of the Court 
were unanimous. Those who differed 
on the other points were agreed upon 
this ; and, therefore, there was an unanl- 
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mous decision to the effect that when 
a tenant’s improvements were being 
considered only what he had done him- 
self should be compensated for, and not 
any of the value of the inherent pro- 
erties of the soil. But in that case it 
would not necessarily be limited to his 
mere outlay, because there was, in ad- 
dition, the consideration of his skill in 
naking improvements, which would be 
quite legitimately taken into account. 
He might, by the expenditure of a certain 
amount of money and a certain amount 
of skill, largely increase the value of the 
land. Of course, he was not to receive 
the increased value of the land so far as 
that was due to inherent qualities; but 
he should receive fair compensation for 
his skill, as well as the money he had 
laid out. That seemed to him an ob- 
viously fair view. Were they to lay 
down a hard-and-fast line that in no case 
should the value to the incoming tenant 
exceed the outlay, and that in no case 
the outgoing tenant was to get the 
amount for his improvements which the 
incoming tenant was willing to pay? In 
his view, it was not fair and just to lay 
down such arule. Therefore the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment. 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not cleared up this very 
dificult question. When the First Com- 
missioner of Works spoke he was in 
hopes, in the first portion of his speech, 
that he was going to make a statement 
which would be satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee; but as he proceeded with his 
speech the right hon. Gentleman entirely 
explained away what he had first stated, 
for in the last part of the speech he tried 
to prove that, although he was not 
anxious to give to the tenant the value 
of the inherent qualities which might by 
good farming be to the benefit of the 
landlord, he was inclined to provide that 
in certain instances the tenant should 
receive all the benefit of the outlay he 
had made. He had mentioned perma- 
nent pasture ; but that improvement de- 
pended entirely upon the class of land in 
which the seed was sown. No rule could 
belaid down upon that point, because 
it entirely depended upon the state in 
which the soil was. In some instances 
£200 laid out in that way might even be 
returned in the first two years; but in 
day land it required considerably more 
money to lay Save permanent pasture, 
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and it often happened that after three 
or four years the ground had to be 
ploughed up again and some other crop 
taken from it. What compensation 
would be given in such a case to the in- 
coming tenant who took the land when 
it was to be re-ploughed? Unless there 
was some principle laid down to guide 
the valuer as to what compensation he 
was to give, there would be no end of 
difficulties in regard to this Bill. In the 
old Act, no doubt, it was clearly laid down 
that the value should be such proportion 
of the sum laid out by the tenant as 
fairly represented the value thereof to 
the incoming tenant. So long as a tenant 
was in the enjoyment of his land he had 
the full benefit of the value of his own 
improvements. He paid rent to the 
landlord for the inherent value of the 
soil, and when he left the tenancy his 
successor also had to pay that rent; and 
surely that was the man who had the 
benefit of whatever value there was 
in the soil. He would take one other 
instance—namely, draining, which was 
rather a test question. What was 
to be done with regard to draining? 
Who was to have the increased value 
of the land—the landlord or the ten- 
ant? Those were points which ought 
to be settled before this question 
was parted with, because they were 
points of paramount importance with 
regard to the working of this Bill. If 
that matter was left as the Bill now 
stood, in his judgment valuers would 
naturally be very much inclined to bene- 
fit the outgoing and not the incoming 
tenant; because, generally speaking, 
they would look to the outgoing tenant 
as giving them their means of liveli- 
hood, and the incoming tenant would 
generally be very much neglected. If 
there was to be a different and a new 
class of valuers that would alter the 
question altogether; but, taking the 
valuers as they were, they would, in his 
opinion, read the Bill in a contrary way 
to the Solicitor General and the First 
Commissioner of Works. Suppose a 
tenant laid out £10 per acre on draining 
land, which was at the time worth 10s. 
an acre. If, at the end of 10 years, that 
land was let at 25s. an acre through the 
improved drainage, the cost in the first 
instance having been £100, what would 
be the value of that drainage to an in- 
coming tenant? The value of the land 
would have been increased by £150. 
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The interest, taken at 3 per cent, would 
reduce that to£120. Was the outgoing 
tenant to receive £120, which would be 
exactly double what he ought to receive 
according to his outlay? That was a 
question he should like particularly to 
put, because it was of great importance 
whether, under such circumstances, the 
tenant was to receive the full benefit of 
his outlay, or whether the landlord was 
to receive extra benefit on account of the 
inherent qualities of the land? That 
was the sort of case they had to deal 
with; and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that in certain cases the in- 
creased value was to be taken into 
account, he made no allowance in such 
eases for the land, but attributed the 
improvement to what the tenant had 
laid out. He knew many farms which 
were let at reduced terms, on the under- 
standing that the tenant was to get the 
land into good condition. After he had 
done that, his rent might, perhaps, be 
increased; but he could then, if he 
chose, leave the farm, for he had been 
recouped for his operations by having a 
reduced rent, and he wished to ask the 
Government whether such a man was to 
receive anything for that which was his 
duty, and which he had agreed to do? 
Perhaps he had not put the point as 
clearly as he could have wished. If a 
man enjoyed the full benefit of all that 
he had put into the land so long as he 
was there, when he went out he was to 
receive, as he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
and his hon. Friends contended, the full 
money value of all that was left in the 
land. When a man gave up paying 
rent, was he to receive anything for the 
inherent quality of the land, which, 
perhaps, by his good farming he had 
improved? [The Soxrtcrror GenERAL 
dissented.] ‘I'he hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General shook his 
head; but, as the Bill stood, there was 
nothing to prevent a valuer putting an 
extra value upon the improvements 
owing to the inherent qualities of the 
soil; and unless some words were put 
into this Bill to show clearly what was 
in the mind of the Government, this 
unquestionably would be the case. And 
if it was the case, it would be unjust, 
not only as regarded the landlord, but 
also as regarded the incoming tenant. 
Mr. ALBERT GREY said, it seemed 
to him that the question of what should 
be the maximum beyond which compen- 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 





sation should not go depended upon 
whether the Bill was compulsory or 
permissive. Now, it was compulsory in 
one part and permissive in another. It 
was permissive in regard to the improve- 
ments mentioned in the first Part of the 
Schedule, and it was compulsory as to 
the improvements named in the second 
and third Parts of the Schedule. He con- 
tended that where the Bill was permis. 
sive, as it was in Schedule 1, it was to give 
the widest possible presumption in fa- 
vour of the tenant. The landlord could 
withhold his consent, and could stop an 
improvement from being made; but 
where the Bill was compulsory, he 
thought it was only right to limit the 
presumption of law, and he would be 
inclined to support the Amendment of 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Kingscote), which limited the amount 
of compensation to the extent of the 
outlay, if his hon. and gallant Friend 
would limit his Amendment to the com- 
pulsory part of the Bill. He (Mr. A. 
Grey) would suggest to his hon. and 
gallant Friend that he should withdraw 
his Amendment, and bring it up in an 
altered form, so that the clause should 
read in this way— 

“ That compensation under this Act for such 
improvements, such sum as fairly represents 
the value of the improvements to an incoming 
tenant in the case of improvements mentioned 
in the first Part of the Schedule, and as much 
of his outlay therein as represents the value of 
the improvements to an incoming tenant in the 


case of improvements mentioned in the second 
and third Parts of the Schedule.” 
He ventured to make very modestly this 
appeal to his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Srrk HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had cleared the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for North Devonshire (Sir Thomas 
Acland) of having adopted the outlay as 
the test of the value of the improve- 
ments ; but he was wrong in his defence 
of the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), for by the 9th section 
of the Bill of that hon. Member it was 
provided as follows :— 

‘Such custom fairly securing to the tenant 
the value to a succeeding occupier of the tem- 
porary improvements made or paid for by the 


tenant not exceeding the cost of such temporary 
improvements.” 


Looking to these concluding words, he 
thought they might hope to find the 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby sup- 
porting the Amendment now before the 
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Committee. He rose, however, to sug- 
gest a course which he believed might 
remove the difficulty felt by many Mem- 
bers to the Bill in its present shape. 
That difficulty was that there was no- 
thing to guide the valuers in forming 
their judgment of the value. The Go- 
yernment had fairly stated their view to 
the effect that the inherent value of the 
land, though brought out and increased 
by the improvement, was not to be taken 
jnto consideration. ‘This was in accord 
with the ruling of the Court in the Irish 
case, and was clearly just and reason- 
able. But unless some words were in- 
troduced by way of Proviso to that effect 
to guide and bind the valuers, how could 
we be sure that they would adopt that 
view? He hoped the Government would 
consent to the introduction of such a 
Proviso; and if they would do so he 
thought that the Bill would be much 
improved. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, they were now 
dealing with a specific Amendment, and 
not dealing with any Amendment that 
might be proposed hereafter. The 
Amendment before the Committee was 
an Amendment to the lst clause, which 
was the ruling clause of the Bill. This 
Amendment would affect not only one 
part of the Schedule, but the whole of 
it; and, therefore, he did not think that 
because in his Bill the compensation was 
limited to the outlay with regard to tem- 
porary improvements, he could be called 
upon to support an Amendment to which 
he entirely objected, and which was 
certainly not in his Bill. He objected 
to the Amendment, because he thought 
it would be exceedingly unfair that it 
should apply to the first and second 
Parts of the Schedule. With regard to 
the permanent improvements, he need 
not remind the Committee that it wasin 
the landlord’s power to make these im- 
provements, and that it was even the 
landlord’s duty to make them. If the 
landlord, however, was unwilling, either 
because he was incapable, or for any 
reason whatsoever, to do the improve- 
ments, he was actually borrowing the 
tenant’s money when he asked the 
tenant to make the improvements for 
him. He regretted extremely to differ 
with his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Kingscote) on this occasion; but the 
result of the Amendment would be this 
—that if the tenant made an improve- 
ment and it turned out badly, he would 
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lose his money; but if the tenant, by 
his own judgment and by the work of 
his own hand, made an improvement 
which turned out well, he would get 
nothing more than the bare outlay he had 
made onhisfarm. That was a principle 
so utterly unjust that he (Mr. Heneage) 
could not imagine anyone who seriously 
looked into the question from a practical 
point of view endorsing it. He could 
imagine hon. Gentlemen who left a great 
deal to their agents not going into this 
matter thoroughly and not knowing how 
it would affect them; but, having had 
some experience of managing an estate 
without agents, and also of valuations, no- 
thing would induce him to have anything 
to do with this Amendment. Let them 
consider for a moment how unfairly the 
Amendment would work in the case of 


-drainage, which came in the second 


Part of the Schedule. They all knew 
that whilst one man would drain a 
field for £60, it would cost another 
£100; yet the work in the case of an 
expenditure of £60 might be a great 
deal better done than that in the case 
of the expenditure of £100. He asked 
hon. Gentlemen if they had not paid 
very dearly for borrowing money from 
the Government and getting their drains 
done by a Company? Not many years 
ago he was asked to go over the estate 
of a friend to see if it was fair any longer 
to aska tenantto pay interest for drainage 
which had been done under Govern- 
ment. He found the drainage was of 
no use at all, yet on an adjoining estate 
he could see draining done under the 
tenants themselves, which had been done 
for half the sum, and which was in very 
good operation. His experience led him 
to the conclusion that draining ought to 
be done conjointly by landlord and 
tenant. He believed there was no one 
who was a better judge of what drain- 
ing ought to be done, there was no 
person who could superintend draining 
better, than the tenant; and if the 
tenant was a good man, both he and the 
landlord could save much money if they 
went conjointly intothe business. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) had referred to his (Mr. 
Heneage’s) Bill. Now, the words of his 
Bill were that the compensation “ shall 
be the value of the improvement to the 
incoming tenant.” He (Mr. Heneage) 
thought if they were to guard against 
fraud the Amendment to Clause 7, 
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standing in the name of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hereford (Mr. Duckham), which 
restricted the compensation which should 
be paid to the outlay not exceeding the 
average of previous years, was a much 
fairer Amendment than this one. He 
would also like to remind the Committee 
that many tenants laid out a great deal 
of money in marling and in liming. 
Now, on some soil such work might do 
well, and on others it might fail. This 
was a really practical matter—not a 
political or Party matter—and it was 
fair to the tenant farmers of England to 
look at it in a practical manner. He 
(Mr. Heneage), for one, could not sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought that 
whether the Committee agreed to the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Kingscote) or not, 
it was evident now that some limitations 
must be made in the Bill to meet the 
very reasonable objections that had been 
raised on both sides of the Committee, 
and not only to meet those objections, 
but to meet certain objections which, 
as he understood, presented them- 
selves to the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works. Let them consider for one 
moment what the Bill was doing here, 
in contradistinction to what the Act of 
1875 did. Now, the Act of 1875 in one 
of its clauses recited that the valuer 
should ascertain the sum laid out in the 
improvement ; that was absolutely neces- 
sary before the person who made the 
improvement could receive any compen- 
sation. Now, in this Bill the drafts- 
man had studiously excluded any refer- 
ence whatever to the outlay. That was 
a very serious change, and he thought 
the Committee might fairly consider 
what the effect of it might be. It had 
been stated on the Treasury Bench, with 
perfect fairness, that it was not the 
desire of the Government, when a tenant 
executed an improvement which might 
have marvellous effects, effects out of all 
proportion to the cost of the improve- 
ments, owing to some particular qualities 
of the land, that he should be compen- 
sated in respect of the inherent qualities 
of the land. He believed that the de- 
sire and the intention of the Government 
was that a tenant should not derive any 
extraordinary return for an improve- 
ment upon which it was clear his foutlay 
must have been very small. But how 
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would the valuers separate the value 
that attached to the improvements from 
the real qualities of the land, or from 
the outlay made by the tenant? He 
confessed that if he were a valuer he 
should have great difficulty on that sub- 
ject, and he should be in still greater dif. 
ficulty if the tenant handed over to him 
this Act of Parliament, presuming it to 
be passed in its present shape, which 
expressly protected the tenant from being 
bound to state to the valuer how much 
the improvement cost. All he would do, 
if he were a tenant, would be to point 
out the startling result of his occupation 
of the farm. He would not tell the 
valuer what an improvement cost, neither 
would he tell him what the condition of 
the land was before the improvement; 
but allow him to find all that out him- 
self. It really came to this—that there 
must be some limit put for the land- 
lord’s protection, and, indeed, for the 
landlord’s guidance, as to the amount 
of compensation to be paid. These im- 
provements might have to be valued 
many years after they were executed. 
‘‘An improvement ’”’ was a comparative 
term; and if the Committee eliminated 
the statement of the cost of the outlay, 
if they dismissed this entirely, which 
evidently the Government were doing in 
this Bill, it would be extremely hard for 
a valuer to arrive at any just conclusion, 
unless the valuer had some knowledge 
of the actual condition of the ground 
before the improvement was made. Was 
the valuer to call in the oldest inhabitant 
of the place, and to rely upon general 
statements which were not always cor- 
rect? He (Mr. Pell) was of opinion 
that a decision upon such a question 
ought not to be arrived at upon such 
loose evidence as would be obtained in 
that way. Now, before he sat down let 
him draw the attention of the Committee 
to another effect of this clause, if it were 
left without some such Amendment as 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Kingscote) had proposed. Now, the 
valuers were to ascertain what sums as 
compensation would fairly represent the 
value of the improvement to an incoming 
tenant. Now, he was quite aware there 
was an Amendment on the Paper dealing 
with this subject, and he would not go 
into it at any length at this point; but 
he thought that unless they accepted the 
Amendment they were now considering, 
or something very like it, great injustice 
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would be done. The value of the im- 
provement to an incoming tenant was 
not the improvement of the holding. An 
improvement had a life like a human 
being; it existed for a certain period 
only. No improvement lasted for ever ; 
indeed, they lasted only for a compara- 
tively short time. The value of an im- 
rovement to an incoming tenant was 
its value for the time being, or, perhaps, 
for two or three occupations. It was 
possible that under the terms of this 
clause a valuer might, for instance, capi- 
talize £20 or £30 at 30 years’ purchase, 
though the same improvements would 
have to be repeated in the course of 10 
or12 years. He apologized for referring 
to this feature of the case, because he 
believed they would have to deal with it 
further on. He hoped that if the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment they were now considering, they 
would, at all events, insert in the Bill 
some guidance for the landlord, or some 
limitations which would enable the 
valuers to clearly and distinctly sepa- 
rate that part of an improvement which 
belonged to the outlay made by the 
tenant, and that part which belonged to 
the natural character and adaptability 
of the land for improvement. 

Mr. ACLAND said, there was one 
consideration which had not yet been 
mentioned, but which he thought was of 
some importance in regard to this 
Amendment; it had been more or less 
pete out by the hon. Member for 

id Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). The 
hon. Member had said that if he were a 
valuer, he would take into consideration 
the state of the crops. He (Mr. Acland) 
supposed the hon. Gentleman would. 

hat was intended by the Bill was that 
every encouragement should be given 
to occupying tenants to keep up the cul- 
tivation and condition of their land to 
the very last day of their tenancy. The 
last words of the clause were— 

“For such improvement such sum as fairly 
represents the value of the improvement to an 
incoming tenant ;”’ 
that was to say, that the advantage the 
incoming tenant should reap was that 
which he should pay for. The whole of 
the rest of the Bill was founded on the 
assumption that the improvements in- 
cluded in Parts 1 and 2 of the Schedule 
were improvements about which the 
landlord and tenant would make their 
own agreements. The last few words of 
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Clause 1 really applied to the agricultu- 
ral operations, which were affairs be- 
tween the incoming and outgoing tenant. 
Therefore, in the interest of publicpolicy, 
it was the duty of the Committee, if they 
wished to encourage tenants to do their 
duty by their farms, to give them every 
chance of reaping the full benefit of 
their outlays in those agricultural opera- 
tions. If the Committee limited what 
tenants were to receive to their outlay, 
they would not give them a chance of 
getting the full value for the outlay 
which they would have received had 
they remained on the farm. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the arguments just addressed to the 
Committee were the strongest arguments 
that could be used in support of the 
contention advanced by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Colonel Kingscote) 
on behalf of the Amendment they were 
now considering. What did the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Corn- 
wall (Mr. Acland) say? Why, that the 
valuer was to be directed in his valua- 
tion by looking at what the land had 
produced; and if it had produced a fine 
crop, he had to conclude that an im- 
provement had been made by the out- 
going tenant for which compensation 
was to be paid. Now, the recent ex- 
periments at Woburn had clearly shown 
this—that, although they might find on 
lands crops growing luxuriously, they 
might be satisfied that there was no 
value left in the land; that after these 
fine crops of wheat or oats, as the case 
might be, had been reaped, the land 
would be absolutely exhausted. Of what 
service was it, therefore, that a valuer 
should go to land and see the crops 
growing there? The whole subject of 
their contention came to this — that 
everything was left to the valuer. Under 
the clause as it at present stood he re- 
ceived no guide; but this Amendment 
would distinctly give him a certain guide, 
because he would put down the outlay 
as a test. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works that there was a certain difficulty 
in absolutely and rigidly restricting the 
value to the exact amount of the outlay ; 
and he (Mr. Paget) had placed on the 
Paper an Amendment to provide for the 
very few exceptional instances where no 
advantage might be reaped from the 
outlay during the first and second years, 
in which case it would be but reasonable 
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He impressed upon the hon. 


original outlay to represent the sum that and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
the outgoing tenant would be fully justi- | General the undesirability of leaving 


fied in receiving. Ho did not wish to 
press his Amendment in the form it ap- 
peared on the Paper; but he ventured 
to throw out a suggestion to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson), that the 
difficulty would be met by inserting in 
the Bill a definition of outlay, so that 
the word ‘outlay’? might be held to 
include interest if the improvement had 
not borne any result, during the first or 
second years, to the man who had made 
the outlay. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General had said 
that they were all agreed. He (Mr. 
Paget) did not think the difference be- 
tween them was at all material. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought he 
saw in the Bill as it was drawn some- 
thing so clear that it would prevent a 
valuer by any chance whatever from 
handing over to the outgoing tenant that 
which was the result of some inherent 
substance in the land which had been 
developed by the improvement, and 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself admitted should not go to the 
outgoing tenant, but should belong to 
the owner of the soil. He (Mr. Paget) 
thought the difference between them 
might very easily come to an end, if the 
Solicitor General would exercise hisintel- 
ligence in drafting an Amendment which 
would state clearly that which he be- 
lieved they were all agreed upon, but 
which they failed to see in the Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) clearly 
pointed out that if a valuer had nothing 
to guide him, except that which was con- 
tained in the Bill at present, he would 
be in no way restricted from giving to 
the outgoing tenant that which was 
really the property of his landlord, and 
which was the result of the inherent 
quality of the soil. In view of this, he 
(Mr. Paget) had drafted an Amendment 
which took the form of an instruction to 
the valuer. There, again, he had no de- 
sire to press his Amendment, because he 
would much rather the Government them- 
selves adopted some words of their own 
embodying the sameidea. If that were 
done, he had no doubt that the Com- 
mittee would be quite satisfied. Until 
it was done, and unless it was done, he 
should be bound to support the Amend- 
ment which was now before the Com- 


Mr, R. H. Paget 





this matter in doubt. It was very un- 
desirable to leave the matter in this 
state of uncertainty, as a Court of Law 
before whom the cases would inevitably 
be brought, might decide exactly in the 
way which was not intended. The in- 
tentions of the framers of the Bill ought 
to be clearly set forth, and ought to be 
so clearly set forth that no valuer could 
possibly misunderstand them. If the 
Government only gave effect to their 
intentions by the Bill, as they had ex- 
pressed them by their speeches, there 
would be little or nothing to complain 
of in respect of the particular point which 
the Committee were now discussing. The 
Solicitor General had said that valuers 
would act properly; but there might 
be valuers who would act improperly from 
want of information; valuers who did 
not know the state of land; valuers who 
had nothing whatever to guide them but 
the vague words of the Bill. The Com- 
mittee now made a reasonable request 
to the Government—namely, that they 
should put clearly and beyond all chance 
of dispute and misconception that which 
they meant, and that which they had 
already asserted in speech. 

Mr. DUCKHAM supported the 
Amendment, and was understood to say 
that in cases where the tenant effected 
improvements by means of labour, and 
had to hire teams of horses, it would be 
possible to prove the outlay; and the 
improvement could be made a matter 
of valuation by the arbitrator or valuer. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE ‘said, that 
as he had an Amendment very much on 
the same lines as that moved by his 
hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel Kings- 
cote), he hoped the Committee would 
allow him to say a few words, for the 
reason that after the discussion they had 
had he should not think it necessary to 
bring forward his proposal. Before he 
adverted to the Amendment, he should 
like to point out one curious argument 
made use of by the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) whilst he 
was speaking upon the point just now. 
The hon. Member seemed to have made 
in his own mind a great point of the 
fact that one tenant might, by an outlay 
of £60, do infinitely more good to his 
holding by good drainage than another 
man who spent £100 might do by bad 
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drainage, and that, therefore, the man | the use of the land upon which tho out- 
who had spent £100 would get more for | lay had been made. ‘The right hon. 
compensation than the tenant who had | Gentlemen who had charge of the Bill 
expended £60 on good drainage. He| did not seem inclined to accept the 
(Viscount Folkestone) should like to) principle of his Amendment, and, 
point out this—that the main considera- | therefore, he should not press it. He 
tion in the Bill was that the value of the | had been somewhat astonished to hear 
improvement should be what the value | one of the right hon. Gentlemen in 
was to anincoming tenant. Therefore, if; charge of the Bill suggest that not 
an outgoing tenant had spent £100 on | only ought the outgoing tenant to be 
bad drainage, and if that £100 was of no | compensated for the amount of his out- 
yalue whatever to the incoming tenant, | lay, but that he also ought to be com- 
the outgoing tenant would not obtain | pensated for the skill he had exercised 
compensation for the expenditure ; | whilst living on his farm. When a man 
whereas if a tenant had only spent | undertook a contract, to his (Viscount 
£60 on good drainage, which outlay | Folkestone’s) mind, he was bound to 
was of value to the incoming tenant, | exercise the fullest amount of skill at 
the outgoing tenant would have the | his command in his undertaking. How- 
yalue of his improvement where it was | ever, as the right hon. Gentleman, from 
not exhausted by use. Under these | what he could see, appeared to think he 
circumstances, it seemed to him that the ,; was not right, he (Viscount Folkestone) 
argument of the hon. Member for Great | might say that if the Government 
Grimsby did not hold good. He was/| thought the outgoing tenant should be 
glad to hear from the right hon. Gen- | compensated, when his improvement was 
tlemen in charge of the Bill that they | taken into consideration, for his skill, 
agreed with the principle of the Amend- | another Amendment might be moved 
ment of his hon. and gallant Friend. ; later on in the Bill. He himself had 
What they objected to was that the | one down for the purpose of compen- 
amount should be limited to the out- | sating a landlord for waste and want of 
lay, because in some cases which were | skill on the part of the tenant. He 
specified by the hon. and learned Gen-| thought the right hon. Gentleman 
tleman the Solicitor General the actual | would have no argument to adduce 
outlay would not include the total cost | against that proposal. There was one 
of the improvement. There were two | other thing mentioned by one of the 
instances named by one of the right | right hon. Gentlemen who had charge 
hon. Gentlemen who had charge of the | of the Bill, and that was the question of 
Bill. One was the question of Jaying | liming land. The right hon. Gentle- 
down the land in permanent pasture. | man had said that after an improvement 
He (Viscount Folkestone) thought the | had been effected in this way lime might 
argument was a just and fair one. | have risen in value, and therefore the 
If a man spent £100 in laying down | incoming tenant ought to pay more than 
permanent pasture the repayment of | the original cost of the material which 
that £100 would not compensate him | had been put into the land two or three 
for his outlay, because for some years, | years before on account of the increase 
more or less, according to the nature|in value. He (Viscount Folkestone), 
of the soil, he would get no benefit | for his own part, could’not understand 
out of the land he had so treated. | why an increase in the value of lime put 
Therefore it was that in putting down | in three or four years ago for the pur- 
his Amendment, instead of saying what | pose of benefiting the land should 
was said by the hon. and gallant Gen- | affect the incoming tenant. However, 
tleman, he had proposed to move, after | he trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
the word ‘‘sum,”’ to insert the words | men who had charge of the Bill, from a 
“not exceeding the total cost of im- | phrase they had let drop concerning the 
provement,” whereby it appeared to | principle of this Amendment, would ac- 
him that the valuer, taking into con- | cept some Amendment or Proviso at the 
sideration the value of an improvement, | end of the clause analogous to that 
would take into consideration not only | which his hon. and gallant Friend the 
the actual amount of the tenant’s outlay, | Member for West Gloucestershire had 
but the loss he would have to sustain | got down. He earnestly hoped that the 
after he had made that outlay in losing | right hon. Gentlemen in charge of the 
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Bill would take some Amendment of 
this description into their consideration. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire (Colo- 
nel Kingscote) would not only affect 
Part II. of the Schedule, but also Part 
III.; and, in fact, it would apply to all 
the improvements embodied in the 
Schedule, and the principles upon 
which the Schedule was founded. He 
quite agreed with what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), who always spoke on 
these matters with a great deal of prac- 
tical knowledge, that it would be most 
unfair to the tenant not to give him the 
value of the permanent improvements 
he had made. A large majority of the 
improvements under Schedule I., if 
effected by the tenant on the majority 
of the holdings in England, should be 
looked upon as similar to those effected 
in Ireland. They would have an en- 
tirely different basis on which to put 
their rights. They would have a claim 
toa large measure of legislation which 
Parliament had thought right to give to 
the Irish tenants. It was, therefore, on 
that ground that he entirely dissented 
from the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Gloucester- 
shire as it now stood; but, at the same 
time, he entirely endorsed the views 
which fell from an hon. Friend, to the 
effect that the value to the incoming 
tenant did in no case represent the in- 
crease of the value to the owner. He 
also agreed very much with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Devon (Sir Thomas Acland), to the 
effect that there were a large number of 
items in Part III. of the Schedule which 
could not fairly be said to represent 
tenant’s improvements. On this point 
he would refer the Committee to the 
20th section of the Schedule in Part 
III.—‘* Application to land of pur- 
chased artificial or other purchased 
manure.” What he would recommend 
to the Committee would be this—would 
it not be possible, while agreeing with 
the proposition of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire, to 
act on the lines suggested by the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. A. Grey), that in regard to im- 
provements in Part III. of the Schedule 
the principle which was now brought 
forward by his hon. and gallant Friend 


Viscount Folkestone 
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the Member for West Gloucestershire 
should very largely apply? He would 
ask the hon. and gallant Member for 
West Gloucestershire whether it would 
not be possible for him to withdraw his 
Amendment as it stood, and to introduce 
it in some shape which would admit of 
the principle he now advocated applying 
to Part III. of the Schedule ? : 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he hoped 
the Committee would have learnt that 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire (Colo- 
nel Kingscote) was a great departure 
in favour of the outgoing tenant from 
the present practice of valuation under 
arbitration. The present practice was, 
that if a tenant had made an improve- 
ment, and had had no crop, and re- 
ceived no return therefrom, he should 
receive the whole capital he had ex- 
pended; but that if he had reaped the 
improvement by successive, say for one, 
two, three, four, five, six, or seven years, 
the original capital was held to be returned 
proportionately to the crops which had 
been benefited by that outlay. The 
principle which the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Gloucestershire pro- 
posed was, that no matter how many 
crops had been taken, and, therefore, 
how many profits had been returned for 
the outlay, still the outlay im toto should 
be returned. He (Mr. Newdegate) so 
understood the Amendment. But the 
Government, on the other hand, con- 
tended that if the improvement had been 
successful, the tenant who had made the 
improvement should be compensated for 
the success, notwithstanding the return 
he had had in the shape of improved 
crops. That was just reversing the pre- 
sent practice; and, inasmuch as he 
thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
went quite far enough, he should vote 
for him, and against what the Govern- 
ment considered their improvement, and 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) considered 
double payment and an extortion. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the hon. 
Member for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. 
H. Paget) had alluded to an experi- 
mental farm at Woburn, which hap- 
pened to be in his (Mr. Howard’s) 
county; and that being so, and also 
from the fact of his being a Member of 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, he might claim to be somewhat 
acquainted with the results of the ex- 
periment there. Well, if this experi 
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ment had proved anything, it had proved 
that compensation to the tenants should 
not depend upon the outlay, but upon 
the results, and that was the principle 
of the Bill. It had occurred to him, as 
well as to the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot), and the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), that they had 
totally misapprehended the question to 
be submitted to the arbitrator. They 
seemed to think that the question to be 
submitted to the Referees under the Bill 
was the increased value of the land. 
Now, he would say most distinctly that 
the question was such sum as fairly re- 
presented the value of the improve- 
ment, and not the increased value of the 
land. Well, what would the arbitrators 
in the first place naturally ask them- 
selves, when they were called on to de- 
termine the question of improvements ? 
The first question they would ask them- 
selves would be, what that improvement 
would cost ; and, secondly, what it would 
cost in the future? As far as he (Mr. 
Howard) had an acquaintance with land 
valuers, they were as shrewd a set of 
valuers as any in the Kingdom. No 
tenant farmer had a chance of being 
chosen arbitrator unless he had proved 
himself to be a superior man of busi- 
ness. Land agents throughout the 
country were selected for this work. 
Then a great deal was said about the 
tisk which would be incurred of the 
tenant being paid for the inherent qua- 
lities of the land. Not a single illus- 
tration was given by anyone who ven- 
tured on that prophecy. Before any 
weight could be attached to that argu- 
ment, he should imagine they ought to 
have clenched the matter by showing, 
through the medium of illustrations, 
under what possible circumstances such 
compensation could be given. Then it 
had occurred to him that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. 
Paget) had entirely failed to apprehend 
the argument of the First Commissioner 
of Works. The point he had put before 
the Committee was, that in many cases 
the capital of the tenant laid dormant 
for years before the outlay became re- 
munerative. That was particularly the 
case with grass land and orchards. The 
hon. and gallant Member for West Sus- 
sex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) said that 
to lay down pasture would pay a man in 
two years’ time; but if the hon. and 
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gallant Member had had much know- 
ledge of the county of Suffolk, he would 
not have ventured upon such an opi- 
nion. Perhaps the hon. and gallant 
Member would allow him to remind him 
of the old Suffolk couplet— 
“To break a pasture will make a man. 
To make a pasture will break a man.” 

He knew cases where the result of 
making a pasture was, that the tenant 
had hardly been able to pay the rent. 
Then, as to orchards. Some years 
ago he had planted one, and it had 
never yet paid the cost of fencing and 
pruning. ‘To him it would have been a 
very inadequate compensation if the 
measure of the outlay had been the 
measure of the value to an incoming 
tenant. It appeared to him that the 
object of the Amendment was, that the 
tenant was to run all the risks of the 
experiment, and if the experiment failed 
at once, he was to get nothing; but if 
it happened to succeed, he was to be 
limited to the amount of his outlay. It 
proceeded upon the principle of ‘‘ heads 
I win; tails you lose.” He asked, be- 
tween man and man—between tenant 
and landlord — whether that was an 
equitable principle? If the House had 
a majority of tenants instead of a ma- 
jority of landlords in it, would such a 
proposition as that be listened to for one 
moment ? 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he thought the 
evils of this clause, as it stood, had been 
very much magnified. He did not be- 
lieve that anyone need have any fear of 
the operation of the clause; and as for 
the probability of an outgoing tenant 
obtaining more from an incoming tenant 
for his improvements than they had cost 
him, it seemed to him that if such a 
thing did occur it would be very rarely 
indeed. If, as a valuer, he had to value 
certain improvements, he should not base 
the compensation upon any speculation 
as to what the annual value of the im- 
provements might be. For instance, if 
a tenant, by an outlay of £20, produced 
a return for a time of £4 or £5 a-year, 
which, capitalized, would amount to, say, 
£30, he should not allow the outgoing 
tenant that sum, as the incomer, he 
thought, would rightly argue thus with 
the outgoer—‘‘ Why should I pay you 
£30 for an improvement which I could, 
and should, have effected at a cost of 
£20, had you not done so?” If the 
larger sum was paid, the outgoer would 
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be enjoying the profits of the farm after 
he ceased to pay rent for it. He should, 
therefore, support the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he rose to 
make a suggestion, which he thought 
would, perhaps, meet with the approval 
of the Committee, who had now been 
debating this question for some time. 
Everybody must have felt the weight 
of the argument urged by the Govern- 
ment and the hon. Gentlemen who op- 
posed this Amendment. With regard to 
certain of the improvements mentioned 
in the Schedule—he meant the argu- 
ment that if a tenant took the risk of 
making an expensive improvement, such 
as erecting buildings and other species 
of outlay mentioned in the Schedule, it 
was rather hard that he should run the 
risk of doing it without being allowed 
to reap some benefit in addition to the 
amount of his original outlay. There 
was great force in that argument. He 
was anxious to put before the Com- 
mittee a proposal, which he would not 
be in Order in moving now ; but which, 
if the hon. and gallant Member who 
moved this Amendment would accept it, 
would conduce to a general agreement 
in the Committee. He would propose 
to insert, at the end of the clause, the 
words— 
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“Provided always, That in respect of im- 
provements mentioned in the second and third 
Parts of the Schedule, for which the consent of 
the landlord is not required, such compensation 
shall in no case exceed the outlay incurred by 
the tenant.” 


The advantage of that would be that the 
landlord would not be put to the hard- 
ship of seeing the inherent increment he 
had a right to going into the pocket 
of the tenant. The chalk on land, 
and things of that kind, diminished in 
value as time went on—they did not 
increase; and if his suggestion were 
adopted no hardship would be done to 
the tenant, and yet the landlord’s inte- 
rest would be provided for. He had 
sufficiently indicated the nature of the 
suggestion he should be inclined to make 
to see if it met with the approval of the 
Committee, and to see if they could not 
avoid the inconvenience of a Division on 
the Amendment of his hon. and gallant 
Friend opposite (Colonel Kingscote). 
Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
Committee would consider that this par- 
ticular Amendment had now been so far 
discussed that they were in a position to 


Mr. Biddell 
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dispose of it. He should not have inter. 
posed had it not been for the observa. 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down. He wished to say that, so fay 
as the Government were concerned, the 
could not accept the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Kingscote) ; but, at the same time, they 
were equally unable to accept the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member who 
had just spoken. He could not now 
argue at length upon that suggestion ; 
but it appeared to him that it did not 
seom to draw a sufficient distinction be- 
tween marling and liming, and so on, 
and the other improvements. 
CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, he had 
listened very attentively to the remarks 
of the First Commissioner of Works, as 
well as to those of the hon. Member for 
North Devonshire (Sir Thomas Acland), 
and he certainly thought that every word 
they had said supported the Amendment 
he had moved. The First Commissioner 
of Works had mentioned improvements, 
such as permanent pasture and marling; 
but the Solicitor General later on had 
certainly gone more directly against his 
Amendment. But, so far as he could 
judge, the hon. and learned Member had 
only used the same argument as his Col- 
league with regard to the 1st Schedule. 
He (Colonel Kingscote) should have 
been glad to have accepted the proposi- 
tion put forward by his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Northumberland (Mr. 
A. Grey) and the hon. Member who had 
just satdown. If the Government could 
not accept that, or something in that 
form, he would be obliged to take the 
sense of the Committee on the matter. 
In submitting his Amendment to the 
Committee he did not wish to weary 
them again ; he only wished to say this— 
that, after all he had heard from the 
other side of the House, he was still 
convinced that, in the main, his argu- 
ment was a just one, and one that 
ought to be inserted in the Bill. 
With regard to permanent pasture, he 
owned that that was a difficult question ; 
but it was about the only difficult ques- 
tion to be dealt with. The lime would 
certainly be recouped in the first year 
or two, together with the tenant’s outlay ; 
and he could see no hardship in that 
being so recouped. The only cause of 
difficulty would be, as he had said, per- 
manent pasture, and in that case he 
thought something might be allowed; 
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but he hardly ever heard of a tenant 
farmer laying down permanent pasture 
qithout going to the landlord first and 
making some arrangement. He did not 
mean to say that the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was not 
most practical in all his ways; but he 
ventured to think there were some other 
Members who were equally practical ; 
and, although the hon. Member talked 
largely of his experience of tenants, he 
could not agree with the hon. Member. 
The object of his Amendment was to 
avoid pressing too heavily on the incom- 
ing tenant who, if too heavily pressed, 
would not have sufficient capital to ex- 
end on cultivation; and if the in- 
coming tenant suffered in that way 
consumers also would suffer, because 
the tenant, finding his capital gone, 
would have to cultivate the land in the 
best way he could. He did not think 
the Amendment affected the principle 
of the Bill in any way. He believed 
it would be a wholesome check, and 
would be in the interest of both in- 
coming and outgoing tenants. As the 
Government held out no hope that they 
would accept the proposition made by 
the hon. Member for South Northum- 
berland (Mr. A. Grey), or by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
he felt he could take no other course 
but to divide the Committee. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 188; 
Noes 163: Majority 25.—(Div. List, 
No. 209.) 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON moved, 
in page 1, line 14, to omit the words 
“to an incoming tenant,’”’ in order to 
insert “in so far as it may be suitable 
to the business for which the holding 
was let.” He said he thought the 
principle of the Bill with regard to the 
value of improvements would, in some 
cases, act very harshly indeed on the 
incoming tenant. The improvements 
might be such as were not suitable to 
the business of the incoming tenant, 
and yet he would be called upon to pay 
the full value of the improvements to 
the outgoing tenant; or it might be 
exactly the other way, and there might 
also be collusion between the owner and 
the occupier. The owner might let his 
farm to a tenant who would carry on a 
different style of agriculture from that 


of the former tenant, and in a year or 
{ 
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two let the holding to another tenant to 
carry on the original style of agricul- 
ture; and in that case the landlord 
would be able to make a large sum of 
money by getting from the new tenant 
that which he had from the second 
tenant. An arable farm might be let 
to a farmer who would alter entirely the 
nature of the operations ; and if he was 
obliged to pay the full value of the im- 
provements to the outgoing tenant great 
injustice would be done. Therefore, he 
thought it would be much better that 
the value of the improvements should 
depend upon their being suitable for 
the style of business for which the farm 
was let. There would be no unfairness 
in such an arrangement ; and he thought 
it was one which would give great 
satisfaction. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, to leave out the words 
“ to an incoming tenant,’’ and insert the words 
“in so far as it may be suitable to the business 
for which the holding was let.’”’—( Sir Alexander 
Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the Government might give 
way upon this Amendment. He did 
not know whether the words suggested 
by the hon. and gallant Member were 
the most suitable for expressing clearly 
his intention; and he himself would 
prefer to insert the words ‘ an incoming 
tenant to carry on the same description 
of business.”’ That would make it clear 
that the outgoing tenant was to be com- 
pensated for the value of the improve- 
ments for the same kind of business. 
If that were not done it was quite pos- 
sible that an outgoing tenant, who had 
made improvements in the direction 
apparently intended by the Government, 
might afterwards find that he had sus- 
tained considerable loss. 

Mr. DODSON said, he preferred the 
words as they stood in the clause to this 
Amendment. The words seemed to him 
to be unnecessary, while the words in 
the clause, in a simple manner, gave 
effect to the object which the hon. and 
gallant Member desired. The words 
were not ‘‘ value of the improvement to 
the succeeding tenant or the incoming 
tenant,’’ who might be a man who came 
in with particular views of his own, or 
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with an intention to alter the character 
of the farm, but “‘ value of the improve- 
ment to an incoming tenant ’’—that 
was, to an incoming tenant generally, 
who would go into a farm of a particular 
character, to carry on the same kind of 
business. Therefore, he thought the 
clause already did all that was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought that if that was the intention 
of the Government it ought to be clearly 
indicated in the clause, because to any 
practical valuator it would be an open 
question what the words meant. The 
holding might have been let by the 
landlord to carry on the business of a 
dairy farm. The succeeding tenant 
might be a market gardener, and he 
might say that certain of the improve- 
ments necessary for dairy farming were 
of no value to him. Certainly, he did 
not think it was clear that the out- 
going tenant carrying on a dairy farm 
could claim compensation for improve- 
ments suitable for dairying only from a 
man who was to carry on the business of 
a market gardener. It was quite open to 
argument whether the outgoing tenant 
in that case would be entitled to fair 
compensation in respect, for instance, of 
cowsheds, because the incoming tenant 
might argue that they were of little 
value to him, and certainly not of the 
same value as they would be to a man 
carrying on a dairy farm business. He 
thought this ought to be clearly ex- 
pressed in the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON said, there was no 
difference between hon. Members and 
himself in principle ; indeed,the Commit- 
tee, he thought, were generally in accord 
upon this point. Heshould not like to ac- 
cept these words off-hand ; but he would 
assure the hon. Member that the Go- 
vernment would carefully consider the 
question, and if they thought they could 
make the point more clear by bringing 
up words on Report they would do so. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he should 
prefer the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice—namely, to insert ‘ hold- 
ing,’’ and leave out ‘‘ an incoming ten- 
ant.”” Upon his farm he had a consider- 
able number of buildings, which would 
be of no use to another farmer. A friend 
of his occupied his own estate, and had 
planted a large hop garden, which was 
just coming into full bearing, when the 
estate was sold. The incoming tenant 


Mr, Dodson 


was not accustomed to that sort of busi- 
ness, and in such a case, under this Bil] 
he would suffer an injustice. The im. 
provements he thought which were to 
be paid for should be limited to the 
holding, and that would meet whateyer 
class of men came in. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he wished 
to propose an Amendment in order to 
prevent a tenant being paid twice over for 
the sameimprovements. His Amendment 
proposed that the tenant should not be 
able to claim compensation for the im- 
provements which he had covenanted to 
make. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster would see his way 
to accept this Amendment. He thought 
everybody would admit that it was only 
fair that the improvements for which 
tenants should have a statutory right 
to compensation should be only those 
improvements which were over and 
above those which he had covenanted 
to execute. At the present time com- 
pensation was given in one of two ways 
—either by low rent, or compensation at 
the end of the term. If it was proposed 
that the tenant should in every case be 
able to take compensation at the end of 
his term for the improvements which he 
might have effected, it would be a de- 
terrent to the landlords to give compen- 
sation in the shape of a low rent. In 
the debates of 1875 it was pointed out 
very forcibly by the noble Marquess the 
present Secretary of State for War (the 
Marquess of Hartington) that if Parlia- 
ment attempted to re-adjust and regulate 
the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant the inevitable result must be a re- 
valuation, with a probable rise of rent 
over a large part of England. He (Mr. 
A. Grey), therefore, hoped that, in the 
interest of the tenants, the Government 
might be inclined to accept this Amend- 
ment, which proposed that a tenant 
should not be able to claim compensa- 
tion for those improvements which he 
had not covenanted to perform. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, at end, to add—‘ Pro- 
vided always, That no improvement which the 
tenant has made in fulfilment of any particular 
agreement in writing shall be included in 
valuing such compensation.””—(Mr. A. Grey.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 





be there inserted.”’ 
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Mr. DODSON said, he was not quite 
sure he understood the effect which the 
words proposed by the hon. Member would 
have—that was to say, he was not quite 
sure whether they would apply to the 

articular agreements contemplated un- 
der Clause 5, or whether the Amend- 
ment was only intended to meet the case 
of improvements under a lease in which 
the tenant had engaged to execute cer- 
tain improvements in consideration of a 
lower rent. Whether that was the case 
ornot, he must point out to the hon. 
Member that it would be more conveni- 
ent if the Amendment were proposed on 
Clause 6. He trusted that, under the 
circumstances, the Amendment would 
be withdrawn and reserved for a later 
period of the Bill. 

Sr JOSEPH PEASE pointed out 
to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. Grey) 
that on Clause 6 he (Sir Joseph Pease) 
had an Amendment precisely similar to 
this one. He had put it down on Clause 
6, thinking that was a much better place 
than on Clause 1. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment; but stated 
that he would move it subsequently. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
now to propose his Proviso at the end of 
the clause, which he read to the Com- 
mittee during the discussion upon a 
previous Amendment. His Proviso ran 
as follows : — 

“Provided always, That in respect of those 
improvements for which the consent of the 
landlord is not required, the amount of such 
compensation shall in no case exceed the 
amount of outlay incurred by the tenant.” 

It would, of course, be at once observed 
by the Committee that this went over 
part of the ground only which they had 
already discussed. He thought he could 
show to the Committee in a very few 
words that there was really substantial 
justice in this Proviso, both for the land- 
lord and for the tenant, and no injustice 
whatever either to the one or to the 
other. Let them consider, in the first 
place, the case of the tenant. If a ten- 
ant enlarged his buildings or reclaimed 
waste land, it did seem a hardship that 
he should not reap the whole advantage, 
provided his work did not turn out well. 
Improvements of that sort were not 
affected by his Amendment. A tenant 
could still reap any benefit of such im- 
provements, even in excess of the out- 
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lay; but there was another class of im- 
provement contemplated by the Bill— 
such as the boning of land, and 
improvements of that kind. These 
improvements had more to do with 
the ordinary conduct of agricultural 
operations than the improvements he 
mentioned at the outset, and the tenant 
ought not to go into them merely as a 
speculation. It would be manifestly un- 
just if a tenant were prevented getting 
more for his outlay of this kind than 
what he himself laid out ; and a landlord 
had no right to complain if a tenant 
gained for his improvements even more 
than he laid out, provided the landlord 
might, if he had seen fit, have stopped 
the improvements. He (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) contemplated this possibility in his 
Amendment. Suppose a tenant reclaimed 
waste land. Of that reclamation he 
made a very good speculation, and a 
valuer gave him more than he laid out. 
It might be said that the landlord had 
no right to complain, because if he had 
liked he could have withheld his con- 
sent, or insisted upon doing the im- 
provements himself. A tenant, perhaps, 
might lay out a great deal of money in 
manure for the land, which possibly did 
not do good, but actually injured the 
land — manure which stimulated the 
crops for a time, but produced great 
exhaustion, which the valuer did not 
see. A landlord had no power to stop 
him. The outlay might be injurious to 
the landlord, and not beneficial to the 
tenant; and yet it might well be that a 
valuer might give, judging from the 
growing crops he had seen, even more 
than the tenant had laid out. He (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) maintained that this was 
a kind of outlay for which the tenant 
had no right to expect more than he 
had laid out; and, by providing that he 
should not obtain more than his outlay 
in such a case, they inflicted no hard- 
ship upon the tenant, but they protected 
the landlord. He hoped that he, in 
these few words, had clearly explained 
to the Committee exactly what his 
Amendment did, and exactly what it 
did not do. He was convinced that if 
hon. Gentlemen would take it into 
serious consideration they would see 
that he had really protected the tenant 
in all legitimate speculative outlays, 
and, at the same time, he had protected 
the landlord in his undoubted right— 
namely, in anything he could get from 
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the unearned income of the soil, or in 
any other legitimate manner. He hoped 
the Government would be able to see 
their way to adopt his Proviso. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, at end of Clause to add— 
‘‘ Provided always, That in respect of those 
improvements for which the consent of the 
landlord is not required, the amount of such 
compensation shall in no case exceed the 
amount of outlay incurred by the tenant.’’— 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY expressed sur- 
prise that such an Amendment as this 
should come from hon. Members who 
had always been anxious to pose as the 
farmers’ friends. The Government had 
already given the farmers very shabby 
compensation, only compensation in re- 
spect of certain improvements, and that 
compensation it was wished still further 
to reduce. It seemed to be imagined 
that it was possible for the tenant to reap 
a very large profit upon the improve- 
ments he made. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had spoken 
only of Part III. of the Schedule; but 
the Amendment applied also to Part II., 
and nothing, he (Mr. Barclay) thought, 
was more speculative on the part of the 
tenant than drainage. Drainage might 
produce very beneficial results, or it 
might prove practically worthless. If it 
did prove worthless the tenant was to 
get no compensation; but if it turned 
out of greater value than his outlay he 
could have no claim to compensation 
beyond his outlay. There was another 
fundamental objection to the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman. It was proposed 
that a tenant farmer should be only 
compensated in respect of his outlay. 
Now, aconsiderable number of improve- 
ments in Part III. would be performed 
by a tenant farmer with the hands he 
had on his farm, and in respect of whom 
there was no real or direct outlay. Under 
such circumstances, a tenant farmer, 
even if he got the whole of his outlay, 
would not be compensated. The hon. 
Member had referred to a case where a 
tenant farmer might apply manure to 
the soil without creating any benefit ; 
but the Bill provided that in respect of 
such outlays, or so-called improvements, 
the outgoing tenant was to have no com- 
pensation, because he left no benefit. A 
practical valuator would be guided in 
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assessing the value of the improve. 
ments under Part III. by what it cost 
the tenant to make the improvements 
He (Mr. Barclay) did not think that any 
claim of an absurd character, or ap 

exaggerated claim, could possibly be en. 
tertained under Part III. by practical 

fair, and honest valuators; and as re. 
garded Part II., he thought a tenant 
farmer was really entitled to such ip. 
creased value, whatever it might be 
whether it was greater or less than his 
outlay, which his improvements had 
given to his successors. He (Mr. Bar. 
clay) certainly thought that the Govern. 
ment ought to adhere to the principle 
which they had laid down, and which, 
after all, was the safest and fairest to 
all parties—namely, to test the value by 
the result. He did not think that ten- 
ant farmers were at all likely to get any 
large profit out of their improvements, 
Imaginary cases were brought forward 
by hon. Members; but, judging from 
his own experience and observation, 
very few improvements could be expected 
to give a greater return than 4 or 6 or 
6 per cent. He thought hon. Members 
opposite ought not to begrudge so mode- 
rateareturn. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
referred to the possible profit of taking 
in watercourses and reclaiming land, 
because it was considered that a tenant 
for such operation might possibly get 
more than he had expended. It wasa 
curious point that if a tenant made 
such improvements, even with the con- 
sent of his landlord, he would not be 
entitled to any compensation under this 
Bill. He did not see any head in the 
Schedule under which such improve- 
ments could be classed, and in that par- 
ticular he certainly considered the Bill 
needed amendment. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment, and not be led away by the argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. Barclay). The 
hon. Gentleman wished .to establish a 
right on the part of the tenant toa 
profit to which he was not justly en- 
titled. He (Mr. Brodrick) did not wish 
to introduce controversial matters into 
proceedings which up to this had been 
very harmonious ; but he was bound to 
say that a great deal had been put into 
the hands of valuers in the Sister Island, 
and that thoso valuers had not satisfied 
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either the landlord or the tenant. It, arecalledin. The first says—‘ £1,000 
was possible that in this case they might | has just been spent in draining. I value 
find valuers deciding upon a sum of| this improvement as worth 10 per cent 
money which was altogether wholly un- | on the outlay; no tenant will expend 
defined. He considered that the very} money on a farm under 10 per cent.” 
modest and discreet proposal of his hon. | The landlord’s valuer, on the other 
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Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ought to be 
accepted. Tho Committee had, by a 
very close Division, shown a strong pre- 
dilection for some limitation such as was 
proposed. As this proposal was entirely 
in accord with the spirit of the Bill, he 
hoped the Government would give it 
their support. 

Mr. DODSON said, that although the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tlman was somewhat more limited in 
its scope, its subject-matter was the 
same as that they had just disposed of. 
Several of the improvements to which 
this Amendment applied were improve- 
ments of a character as to which a tenant 
might fairly be entitled according to the 
Government’s view, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to more than his outlay. 
The hon. Member had pointed out that 
one, at all events, of the objects he had 
in moving this Amendment was similar 
to that which was aimed at by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget)— 
namely, to secure that a valuer should 
not give to the tenant anything in re- 
spect of tho inherent qualities of the 
soil. He (Mr. Dodson) regretted that 
that hon. Gentleman was not allowed to 
move his Amendment at once, because 
several suggestions had been thrown 
out in regard to that Amendment in the 
course of the previous discussion ; and 
he (Mr. Dodson) thought it was quite 
possible, after the expression of opinion 
that had been made in different parts of 


the House, they might arrive at a sub- | 


stantial agreement upon that Amend- 
ment, or upon some words giving effect 
to the object of that Amendment, be- 
sides being satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee generally. If that were so, he 
hoped the hon. Member would allow the 
Committee to proceed with the conside- 
ration of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Mid Somersetshire. 


‘hand, says—‘‘The drainage is an im- 
| provement, no doubt; but I can only 
| allow 5 per cent on the outlay.” Sup- 
| pose the tenant’s claim of 10 per cent 
| be allowed, the value of the farm will 
, be said to be increased from £300 to 
| £400 a-year. The increased value of 
| £100, capitalized at 30 years’ purchase, 
| amounts to £3,000, and this sum might 
| be claimed by the outgoing tenant. If 
5 per cent only be allowed, the increased 
value of £50 a-year capitalized in like 
manner amounts to £1,500, or £500 
more than the money expended. Whe- 
ther the improvement be valued at 5 or 
10 per cent, the tenant would go out 
taking a large sum of money more than 
he had spent, and to which he could 
have no equitable claim. He (Mr. 
Knight) feared that calculations of this 
kind might run through many such 
valuations. He thought that the only 
fair basis was the Lincolnshire system 
of cost, not value. Under that system 
many thousand square miles of the 
heath, the wold, and the fen had been 
brought into cultivation by tenants’ 
capital in a manner satisfactory to both 
landiord and tenant. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the last Amend- 
| ment was only defeated by a very narrow 
majority. As they were unable to suc- 
~~ in the last Division, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would press this Amend- 
ment ; and he (Mr. Chaplin) thought the 
hon. Gentleman was encouraged to do 
so by the circumstances by which they 
were surrounded. Had it not been for 
the fact that the Royal Agricultural 
Show was now being held at York, he 
believed a good many of their friends 
and supporters on this question would 
have been present, and that there would 
have been a much narrower Division 
' than had just taken place. It was pos- 
sible that they might on this Amend- 
| ment receive some additional support, as 











Mr. KNIGHT said, it was possible | it was almost identical with the Bill of 
for great injustice to be done under the | the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
valuation system without the landlord Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). He did 
being able to prevent it. Let the House | not know whether that hon. Gentleman 
imagine a case of a farm worth £300 voted against the last Amendment or 
a-year, and a new tenant spending | not; but certainly the Bill standing in 
£1,000 in drainage, and very soon after- | his name, and now before the House, 
wards giving notice to quit. Two valuers | advocated precisely a similar principle 
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to the one involved in the present 
Amendment. He (Mr. Chaplin) could 
not understand what the tenant could be 
entitled to beyond his original outlay. 
No one had attempted to explain why a 
tenant had any right to expect to draw 
a profit out of a farm after he had left 
it. The Government had not as yet at- 
tempted to explain this point, and until 
they did so his hon. Friend would do 
well to press the Amendment. If once 
it was conceded that, under any circum- 
stances, the compensation was to exceed 
the outlay on the part of the tenant, he 
really did not know where the compen- 
sation was to stop, short of the actual 
increase in the crops arising from an 
improvement. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland) 
just now let the cat out of the bag, be- 
cause he said that this was just what 
they were aiming at. 'That was, no doubt, 
the object and purpose of the Bill, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works had spent 
a great deal of time in informing the 
Committee that, as a general rule, com- 
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pensation was to be considerably less; 
than the outlay, and that it was only in | 


rare cases it was to exceed it. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) was surprised at the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Cornwall, because the hon. Gentle- 
man would forgive him for reminding 
him that these Agricultural Bills were 
referred to a Select Committee, and a 
proposition of this nature was made in 
the Committee and put to the vote, and 
the hon. Gentleman himself was one of 
the Members who supported the pro- 
position. He (Mr. Chaplin) had referred 
to the proceedings of the Select Com- 
mittee, and he found that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) moved an Amendment 
to add to one of the clauses of the Bill 
‘and not exceeding the cost of such im- 
provements.” He then found that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen), the noble Lord 
the Member for North Derbyshire (Lord 
Edward Cavendish), the hon. Member 
for East Cornwall (Mr. Acland), and two 
other hon. Gentlemen sitting on that 
side of the House—he forgot the places 
they represented—none of whom voted 
with the Opposition on the last Amend- 
ment, supported the Motion of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell). [An hon. Memser: What were 
the improvements?] They were the 
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improvements referred to in the Bil] 
At present they were only dealing with 
the improvements for which the consent 
of the landlord was not required; byt 
he (Mr. Chaplin) thought that the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire referred to all the im. 
provements named in the Bill. Under 
these circumstances, he thought they 
had a right to expect and to claim more 
support for this proposition than they 
received on the last Division. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would go to a Division, 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he thought 
the Amendment was moved at the wrong 
time ; it ought to have been proposed on 
Clause 6, and not on Clause 1. He had 
given Notice of an Amendment to Clause 
6; and if the hon. Member (Mr. A. J, 
Balfour) would refer to that Amend- 
ment, he would see it met all the require- 
ments of the case. 

Mr. ACLAND regretted that he could 
not recall exactly what the proposition 
before the Select Committee was on 
which he gave the vote referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin); but 
he thought he explained himself suff- 
ciently clearly just now when he said he 
supported the proposal of the Govern- 
ment on this Bill, during the discussion 
of the main point of the last Amend- 
ment, because, as he believed, the main 
point of that Amendment had reference 
to the agricultural operations, which 
were a matter between the outgoing and 
incoming tenant. He added that with 
regard to all the improvements in the 
Ist and 2nd Parts of the Schedule the 
landlord and tenant could respectively 
defend themselves by agreement. 

Mr. HICKS said, before they went 
toa Division he would be glad if the 
Government would explain to the Com- 
mittee how, if this Amendment were 
not accepted, the valuers were to form 
any opinion upon the sum to be given 
to the outgoing tenant? They had been 
told by some hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that they were to judge by results; but 
he thought the Committee would be 
satisfied that such a course would be 
most erroneous. A crop might be pro- 
duced by means which, instead of bene- 
fiting, would go very far to injure the 
land, but which would create a very 
favourable impression upon the mind of 
the valuers. He contended that unless 
the valuers knew the exact sum ¢X- 
pended, and the exact means by which 
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the crops had been produced, it was 
impossible for them to form any just 
opinion as to what ought to be paid for 
the supposed improvements to the out- 
cing tenant by the incoming tenant. 
If Her Majosty’s Government persisted 
in refusing their assent to this very 
reasonable Amendment, they ought to 
show the Committee how the clause 
would work to the satisfaction of the 
incoming and outgoing tenant. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 141; 
Noes 133: Majority 8. 

AYES. 

Alexander, Volonel C. Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Goldney, Sir G. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Bateson, Sir T. Grey, A. H. G. 
Bellingham, A. H. Halsey, T. F 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. Hamilton, right hon. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. Lord G. 
Brise, Colonel R. Hamilton, I. T. 
Broadley, W. H. H. Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. Herbert, hon. S. 

J.F. Hicks, E. 
Brooke, Lord Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Bulwer, J. R. Hill, Lord A. W. 
Burghley, Lord Hill, A. 8. : 
Campbell, J. A. Hinchingbrook, Vise. 
Castlereagh, Viscount Holland, Sir H. T. 
Cavendish, Lord E. Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Christie, W. L. Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B. B. 
Clive, Col. hon. G. W. Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Cole, Viscount Johnstone, Sir F. 


Collins, T. Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Compton, F. Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Coope, 0. E. 


King-Harman, Colonel 
Crichton, Viscount E. R 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. Ae 
Curzon, Major hn. M. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Keroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 


Kingscote, Col. R.N.F. 

Knight, F. W. 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Leigh, R. 

Leighton, S. 

Lennox, rt. hon. Lord 
x..G. C. G. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lewisham, Viscount 


Elcho, Lord Loder, R. 
Elliot, G. W. Long, W. H. 
Ewing, A. O. Lopes, Sir M. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Filmer, Sir E. 

Finch, G. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 

Foljambe, F. J. S. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. ‘I’. W. 
Foster, W. H. 

Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F, 
Galway, Viscount 
Garnier, J. C, 
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Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
Lymington, Viscount 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. 
March, Earl of 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, C. W. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 

Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. 


[2HIRD SERIES. } 
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Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 


Northcote, H. S. 

Onslow, D. R. 

Paget, R. H. 

Pell, A. 

Percy, Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Ramsay, J. 

Rankin, J. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
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Smith, A. 

Stanley, E. J. 

Storer, G. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 

Tollemache, hn. W. F. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tomlinson, W. E. M. 

Warburton, P. E. 

Warton, OC. N. 

Welby - Gregory, Sir 
W. E. 


Whitley, E. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Winn, R. 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 
Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Chaplin, H. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, C. T. D. 
Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 
Allen, H. G. 
Amory, Sir J. H. 
Armitage, B. 
Arnold, A. 
Asher, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Bass, Sir A. 
Biddell, W. 
Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brett, R. B. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Brinton, J. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Caine, W. 8. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 
H 


Causton, R. K. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Colman, J 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Craig, W. Y. 

Cross, J. K. 

Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Dodds, J 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T, 


5 M 


Duff, R. W. 
Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Fort, R. 
Fry, L. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grafton, F. W. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 
Grant, A. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J, G. C. 
Harrington, T. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Heneage, E. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holden, I. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Howard, J. 
Illingworth, A. 
Ince, H. B. 
James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Kinnear, J. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 
Lee, H. 
Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Marjoribanks, hon. E. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne, M. N. H. 
Story- 
~~ Capt. 
a} 


Milbank, Sir F. A. 
[First Night.] 
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Monk, C. J. Blagg, J. 

Morgan, rt.hn.G.O. Smith, Lt.-Col. G. 
Noel, E. Smith, E. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. Smith, 8. 

O’ Beirne, Colonel F. Stanley, hon. E. L. 
O’Shea, W. H. Stewart, J. 

Paget, T. T. Summers, W. 
Parker, C. S. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Pease, Sir J. W. Tavistock, Marquess of 
Pease, A. Thompson, T. C. 


Porter, rt. hn. A. M. 
Portman, hn. W. H, B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 


Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Vivian, A. P. 
Whitbread, 8S. 


Power, J, O’C. Williamson, S. 

Pugh, L. P. Willis, W. 

Ralli, P. Wills, W. H. 

Rendel, 8. Wilson, I. 
Richardson, T. Wodehouse, E, R. 
Roberts, J. 

Russell, Lord A. TELLERS. 
Russell, G. W. E. Grosvenor, right hon. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) Lord R. 


Shaw, T. Kensington, right hon. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. Lord 


Mr. R. H. PAGET moved, in page 1, 
line 14, at end, to add— 


‘‘Provided always, That in estimating the 

value of any improvements in Parts I. and IT. 
of the Schedule hereto, due regard shall be had 
to the amount of the interest of the owner of 
the soil in or on which such improvements shall 
have been made.” 
He did not wish to take up the time of 
the Committee by any lengthened ob- 
servations upon the Amendment, as he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster was prepared to accept it. He 
(Mr. Paget) was not wedded by any 
means to the exact words of his Amend- 
ment, but was inclined to accept any 
alterations that hon. Gentlemen might 
think fit to introduce. What he con- 
tended for, however, was the principle 
contained in the Amendment, the prin- 
ciple being that the valuers should be 
directed, in settling the sum to be paid 
in compensation, to have due regard to 
the interests of the owners. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, at end, to add :—“ Pro- 
vided always, That in estimating the value of 
any improvements in Parts I. and II. of the 
Schedule hereto, due regard shall be had to the 
amount of the interest of the owner of the soil 
in or on which such improvements shall have 
been made.” —(Mr. R. A. Paget.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH un- 
derstood that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 


caster had accepted the principle of the 
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Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr, R, 
H. Paget). The wording of the Amend. 
ment, however, seemed to him (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) to be open to 
some objection. His hon. Friend said 
that due regard should be had to the 
amount of the interest of the owner of 
the soil. That, however, would implythat 
someone besides the owner of the soil, 
when a tenancy had expired, had an 
interest in the soil. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) would be sorry that they 
should do anything to give colour to any 
such idea; and, therefore, he should 
prefer some such words as these— 

“Provided always, That in estimating the 

value of any improvements in Parts I. and II, 
of the Schedule hereto, there shall not be taken 
into account anything due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil, or to any cause other 
than the skill and expenditure of the tenant in 
making the improvement.” 
These words really seemed to carry out 
what the Government intended; and if 
they were adopted they would prove a 
most valuable guide to those who would 
have to interpret the provisions of this 
Bill. Without such a guide they would 
be liable to go wrong to any extent, and 
to lead the parties into very expensive 
and unsatisfactory litigation. He should 
be glad to move this Amendment if it 
were in his power to do so. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he would be 
glad to accept the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) in lieu of his own; and, there- 
fore, would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had suggested 
that they might accept an Amendment 
substantially carrying out the object 
which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
had in view ; but the position of things 
had been altered by the last Division. 
The Committee had decided by a ma- 
jority that in respect of a great part of 
these improvements—the improvements 
in Parts I. and II. of the Schedule—the 
measure of compensation was to be that 
of outlay. This Amendment, therefore, 
became inappropriate. At any rate, the 
words proposed could not be accepted 
without some consideration. The (o- 
vernment must take time to consider 
not merely the words of the Amendment, 
but whether an Amendment of this 
character was at all requisite or desir- 
able under the altered circumstances of 
the case. 
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Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, they 
had derived great benefit to-night from 
the statements made respecting the 
decisions of the Irish Courts. It was 
not quite clear whether those decisions 
would guide the Courts in England. It 
might possibly be said that the decisions 
in the Irish Courts were given with re- 
ference to the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland. He would venture to suggest, 
however, to the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) that this was a matter 
of enormous importance, and that he 
ought to take ample time to consult the 
draftsman in regard to it. He (Sir 
Thomas Acland) thought they ought 
not too hastily to adopt these words, al- 
though, at the first blush, it appeared 
to him that the words were good and 
reasonable. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would move to report Progress, and 
would put the words on the Paper in 
order that they might be properly con- 
sidered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave tosit again.” —(Sir Michael 
Hieks- Beach.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th July, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Ways anp Mrans—considered in 
Committee—£15,182,707, Consolidated Fund. 

Pestic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Public 
Health Act, 1875 (Support of Sewers) 
Amendment * [267]. 

Committee—Agricultural Holdings (England) * 
[186] [Second Night]—r.v. 

Third Reading—Sea Fisheries * [257]; Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Money)* [254]; 
Companies (Colonial Registers) * [260], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn —Intoxicating Liquors (Off Li- 
cences)* [25]; Liquor Traffic Local Veto 
(Scotland)* [129]; Church of England 
(Patronage) * [41]. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o Qo 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Br 186.] 
(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 
COMMITTEE. [Progress 17th July. | 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
Compensation for Improvements. 


Clause 1 (General right of tenant to 
compensation). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, at end of Clause, to add 
** Provided always, That in estimating the value 
of any improvements in Parts I. and II. of the 
Schedule hereto, due regard shall be had to the 
amount of the interest of the owner of the 
soil in or on which such improvement shall have 
been made.” —(Mr. R. H. Paget.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he should like to 
point out to the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) that 
his Amendment ought to be confined to 
the improvements in Part I. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the Question before the Commit- 
tee was not his Amendment. He had 
thought the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) had risen in order to inform 
the Committee of the course which 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed 
to take after the Vote of last night 
on the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
providing that, in respect of those im- 
provements for which the consent of 
the landlord was not required, the 
amount of the compensation should, in 
no case, exceed the amount of the out- 
lay incurred by the tenant. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) confessed that 
his own Amendment was placed on the 
Paper, without having fully considered 
the effect of that vote; and he quite 
agreed that, to some extent, it did deal 
with the same point which had been 
settled by the Committee last night, the 
Amendment being as follows :— 

“Provided, That, in estimating the value of 


any improvements in Parts I. and II. of the 
Schedule hereto, there shall not be taken into 
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account anything that may be due to the inhe- 
rent capabilities of the soil, or to any cause 
other than the skill and expenditure of the 
tenant in making the improvement.”’ 

It would be convenient, he thought, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would state, 
on the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. R. H. Paget), what course he pro- 
posed to adopt. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, he should 
like to ask what really was the effect of 
the Amendment adopted last night? 
The words were— 
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“Provided always, That in respect of those 

improvements for which the consent of the 
landlord is not required, the amount of such 
compensation shall in no case exceed the amount 
of the outlay incurred by the tenant.” 
It seemed to him (Sir Joseph Pease) 
that the words of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) were 
simply a copy of the words of the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four), only that it mentioned Parts I. 
and II. of the Schedule. He thought 
the effect of the sentence being in the 
negative, embracing, as it did, the head- 
ing of the 8rd Part of the Schedule, 
would involve a great deal of confu- 
sion. 

Mr. BORLASE said, it seemed to 
him that the words of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) applied to the 2nd Part 
ot the Schedule, as well as to the 
other. . 

Mr. DODSON : I quite concur in the 
opinion just expressed by my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Borlase), and I believe that the 
Amendment passed last night refers to 
all the improvements, except those in 
Part I. of the Bill. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite (Sir Michael Hicks - 
Beach) has asked me to state the views 
of the Government, after the Division 
that took place last night. Sir, I must 
say I deeply regret the Amendment, 
which, I think, the Committee adopted 
somewhat in haste. There is no doubt 
about this—that, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, it is a most 
serious inroad into the object we had in 
proposing the Bill; and we must, there- 
fore, reserve to ourselves full liberty of 
considering what course we will take in 
regard to it. As to the Amendment im- 
mediately before us, which, I under- 
stand, is that of the hon. Member for 
Mid Somersetshire (Mr. R. H. Paget), 
we are not prepared to assent to it. 


Sir Wichae] Wicks- Beach 
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But the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) has put words on the 
Paper, the substance of which, as I in. 
timated last night, the Government are 
prepared favourably to consider. No 
doubt that intimation was conveyed be- 
fore that most unfortunate Amendment, 
as I think, was adopted by the Com- 
mittee; but, still, after what I stated in 
regard to the substance of this propo- 
sal, and what I have just stated as to 
the liberty which we reserve to our- 
selves to consider the course which we 
will adopt hereafter as to the words in- 
serted by the Committee late last night, 
I shall be prepared, on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to assent to the 
words proposed by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, with this modification, that they 
should be confined to improvements in 
Part I., because the Amendment adopted 
last night covers the improvements in 
Part II. Then, I would suggest that 
the right hon. Baronet should leave out 
all the words after the word ‘soil,’ so 
that the Amendment would run— 

‘‘ Provided, That in estimating the value of 
any improvements in Part I. of the Schedule 
hereto,-there shall not be taken into account 
anything that may be due to the inherent capa- 
bilities of the soil.” 

I think that, even from his own point 
of view, it would be better to leave out 
the words— 

“Or to any cause other than the skill and 
expenditure of the tenant in making the im. 
provement,” 
as they might seem to exclude a lower 
rent, or other considerations in regard 
to which the tenant has executed the 
improvement. I think it would be safer, 
from the right hon. Baronet’s own point 
of view, if we stopped at the word 
‘‘ soil.” There is one other suggestion 
I would like the right hon. Baronet and 
the Committee to consider, and that is 
rather as to drafting, than as to the 
substance of the proposal. It is not an 
unimportant suggestion, and it is one 
which I think the right hon. Baronet 
would do well to accept—it is to bring 
these words in in Clause 6. I think 
they would come in there more appro- 
priately than in Clause 1. Clause 1 
lays down broad principles ; and Clause 
6 lays down Regulations as to estimates 
of improvements. It says— 

“In the ascertainment of the amount of tho 
compensation under this Act payable to the 
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i +t of any improvement there 
ory aye or Recelbe: in Seauction thereof, 
&e.” 

Thisis a matter, no doubt, of secondary 
consideration; but I think the sugges- 
tion I make, if adopted, would have a 
good effect in regard to the shape of the 
ill. 
ms. R. H. PAGET said, in moving 
his Amendment, he had begun by omit- 
ting that portion of it which referred to 
Part II. of the Schedule ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman thought he heard, as 
the House was rather in a disturbed 
state at the moment, that he restricted 
the proposal to Part I. of the Schedule. 
He was entirely in accord, as he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was, with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson). He had ex- 
pressed his willingness last night to 
accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet, and he had also made one or 
two suggestions. The first was that the 
right hon. Baronet should omit refer- 
ence to the 2nd Part of the Schedule 
from his Amendment, to which the right 
hon. Baronet himself now assented. As 
to leaving out certain words of the 
Amendment, according to the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
he (Mr. R. H. Paget) did not himself 
see that the proposal would be injured 
thereby. What they desired to get, and 
what they did get, was a clear state- 
ment that there should not be taken 
into account anything that might be due 
to the inherent capabilities of the soil. 
He thought there was a great deal to be 
said in favour of having the right hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment in this part of 
the Bill. If he might venture to say so, 
there was a certain amount of risk and 
danger incurred in setting forth, in the 
first instance, without any kind of limi- 
tation whatever, principles so broad that 
they might seem to mean more than was 
intended. To his mind it was a very 
dangerous thing to put in a principle 
that might contain a great deal, and 
then, clause by clause, whittle it away 
until the principle was infringed, not 
deliberately in a clause set up for that 
purpose, but incidentally by Schedules 
andclauses which afterwards might be 
held to contain mere incidents of detail, 
having nothing to do with the principle 
of the Bill. He thought it was of great 
importance that the principle of the Bill 
should be fairly set forth in Clause 1, 
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and that it should be subjected to the 
limitation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was ready to accept. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Dodson) would not insist upon his sug- 
gestion that this Amendment should be 
postponed to Clause 6, instead of being 
introduced where he (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
thought it ought to be introduced. He 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment he had put on the Paper, in order 
that that of the right hon. Baronet 
might become the substantive one. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he now begged to move the Amend- 
ment standing in his name, but modi- 
fied in accordance with the suggestions 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Dodson). He would move it in 
this shape— 

‘* Provided, That, in estimating the value of 
any improvements in Part I. of the Schedule 
hereto, there shall not be taken into account 
anything that may be due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil.’’ 


He should like to say, however, that, in 
making the alteration proposed, he 
should hold himself free, as the right 
hon. Gentleman stated that the Govern- 
ment held themselves free, with regard 
to any action that might be necessary at 
a future stage of the Bill. He was 
unable, last night, to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), because it seemed 
to him that a limitation, such as he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) had proposed in 
this Proviso, would be fairer to all 
parties than that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Hertford. But, if Her 
Majesty’s Government should feel it 
their duty to ask the House to re- 
consider, at aiater stage, the view which 
the Committee expressed last night, he 
was bound to say he thought there 
would be something required in the Bill 
in the nature of a limit to the discretion 
of the valuer beyond the words “ in- 
herent capabilities of the soil.” Seeing 
that the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford stood in the Bill, he 
was content to move the words he had 
read. As to Clause 6, he would say 
that if it were a mere matter of drafting 
he should at once agree to the sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) ; but he could not look upon it 
as a matter of drafting. He thought 
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that whatever limitation the Committee 
agreed to should be placed in this most 
important Ist clause. Therefore, with- 
out further preface, he would move his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, at end of Clause, add—*‘ Provided, 
That, in estimating the value of any improve- 
ments in Part I. of the Schedule hereto, there 
shall not be taken into account anything that 
may be due to the inherent capabilities of the 
soil.””—(Sir Michael IHicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had given Notice of an intention to 
move the omission of the words after 
the word “‘soil;”’ but he was glad the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) rendered that 
unnecessary. He thought it a right and 
just improvement to the clause. He was 
of opinion that a provision of this 
sort ought tobe inserted, and he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) regarding the Amendment 
which the Committee adopted last night ; 
but, at the same time, he thought that 
this proposal might very properly find a 
place in the 1st clause of the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wished 
to point out, before they passed the 
Amendment, that if it were passed, it 
would preclude the tenant from getting 
any compensation whatever, except for 
something he added to the soil. Let 
them take drainage, for instance. Ina 
case of that kind, the tenant did not 
add anything to the soil. The whole 
improvement, whatever increase of crops 
might be brought about, in a case of 
that kind would be due to the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. It was the same 
with reclamation of land. The value of 
the land was there; but, in its original 
state, before the reclamation, the value 
could not be availed of—the land was 
not available for the growing of crops. 
What the tenant did, in reclaiming land, 
was to render available the inherent 
qualities of the soil. If they adopted 
this Proviso, it would preclude the 
tenant from getting compensation for 
anything whatever, except what he 
added to the soil in the form of buildings 
and the like. The Committee ought to 
consider what would be the real effect of 
the proposal ; because the whole of the 
improvements which the tenant might 
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make in improved cultivation and re. 
clamation of the soil and drainage, was 
simply to make available the inherent 
capabilities of the soil; and, if they put 
in this limitation, the tenant, for works 
of this kind, would not be entitled to 
any compensation—all he would be en- 
titled to would be compensation for what 
he had added to the soil in the shape of 
buildings, manures, and such like. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had listened attentively to what the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) had said, and it 
was evident that he was going far beyond 
what the Bill intended. What the hon. 
Member wished to put before the Com- 
mittee was that the tenant should be 
compensated for all the inherent qualities 
of the land which he might bring out. 
That was what the hon. Member placed 
before the Committee—that the landlord 
should not have any of those inherent 
qualities which absolutely and entirely 
belonged to him. The tenant recouped 
himself, year by year, by the improve- 
ments he had made, by extracting from 
the soil those properties which were in it. 
The tenant got all that was due to him, 
and when he left his farm he would be 
entitled to all beneficial interest he had 
in it, in regard to buildings and those 
fertilizers which might still remain in 
the soil, and which would be a benefit 
to an incoming tenant. They could not 
be too particular in laying this down; 
because they must remember—and he 
wished to point this out especially to the 
Committee—that the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had not disguised, 
for one moment, that he was anxious in 
this matter to place England in exactly 
the same position as Ireland had been 
placed in. They could not too clearly 
declare on every occasion — and he 
thought the Committee had yesterday 
declared in the most emphatic manner— 
that this country ought not to be placed 
in the same position as Ireland in regard 
to these matters. By the first two Divi- 
sions taken yesterday, the Committee 
showed that it was determined that, in 
this country, freedom of contract should 
still be maintained—though they were 
going to limit it to a certain extent, 
which he was very sorry for. In Eng- 
land, the landlord’s interest and the 
tenant’s interest were identical; and the 
Committee had been able, under the most 
pressing circumstances, to maintain that 
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interest which some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were 80 anxious to destroy. 

Sin EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he was not one of those who wished. to 
introduce Irish principles into this coun- 
try; he only wished to see justice done 
between man and man. It seemed to 
him that this Amendment would give 
the tenant nothing. Whatever improve- 
ment he made must be owing to the in- 
herent qualities of the soil. If he limed 
or drained the land, and made improve- 
ments that he wished to reap the benefit 
from, or receive compensation for, they 
would arise out of the inherent qualities 
of the soil. If this Amendment were ac- 
cepted by the Government as it stood, 
and there was nothing to qualify it, the 
result would be that many valuators 
would say—‘‘ What you have done is 
owing to the inherent qualities of the 
soil, and you are entitled to nothing.” 
The Amendment was attended with these 
dangers, and he very much regretted 
that the Government had so hastily ac- 
cepted it. He apprehended that the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) was, to entitle a tenant to com- 
pensation beyond what fairly recouped 
him for his outlay. That was a fair 
matter for consideration; but if they 
applied the minimum, they ought also 
to apply the maximum; and if the 
tenant was to be invited during his 
tenancy to lay out money for improve- 
ments, such as liming and manuring, he 
ought not to have his chance of obtain- 
ing compensation for those improve- 
ments thrown away as it would be by 
the seasons, supposing the lime did not 
take the effect it might do, or the ma- 
nure was washed away; unless some- 
thing were put into the measure to pro- 
tect him. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
said he would consider the Amendment 
agreed to last night ; and he (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) would ask him whether he 
could not consider also the advisability 
of amending the clause by the insertion 
of a maximum, as well as a minimum? 
If he (Sir Edward Colebrooke) were to 
make an agreement with his tenant, he 
should decide upon a provision that 
would show clearly that the tenant 
would be entitled to compensation, if 
he spent money fairly and reasonably 
on improvements, for what was de- 
stroyed by the effect of bad seasons. 
On the other hand, he thought there 
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were occasions when the valuator might 
run upa claim for compensation in these 
matters unreasonably; and if the Go- 
vernment would consider a maximum as 
well as a minimum, fair justice might 
be done. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he de- 
sired to point out other objections to this 
Proviso. He believed it to be utterly 
unnecessary, seeing that it applied to 
improvements only where the consent 
of the landlord was necessary. Surely 
one door had been sufficiently barred 
against the tenant, without closing the 
other; and he thought that the adop- ~ 
tion of freedom of contract might be al- 
lowed to come into play. He entirely 
agreed with the hon. and gallant Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
with regard to freedom of contract in 
this matter. Surely it was a sufficient 
guarantee to the landowner that these 
improvements could only be effected 
with his consent; and, seeing that the 
tenant was compelled to come to theland- 
lord before he could effect these improve- 
ments, freedom of contract shouid be 
allowed to come into play. He hoped 
the Government would reconsider the 
acceptance of this Proviso, seeing that 
it was utterly unnecessary. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, if the 
Amendment were accepted by the Go- 
vernment, with a view of in any way 
re-opening the question decided last 
night by the Committee, he confessed 
that he, for one, should be compelled to 
oppose it. He would ask the permission 
of the Committee, when the Question 
was put that Clause 1 stand part of the 
Bill, to make one or two observations 
in reply to the opening statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, in which he 
would be able to show that the right 
hon. Gentleman took an entirely erro- 
neous view of the serious effects of the 
Amendment adopted last night. As to 
the clause, and quite independent of the 
re-opening of the question settled last 
night—though he had no intention of 
opposing it—he did not see any great 
object to be gained by it. It related 
really to improvements specified in the 
1st Schedule of the Bill; and, as far as 
they were concerned, he should say he 
thought the landlord had ample protec- 
tion at present, from the fact that the 
improvements could only be made with 
his consent. 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this 
Amendment only carried out the inten- 
tion and object of the clause. He 
thought hon. Members behind him did 
not remember that they had already 
given the tenant the value of his im- 
provements. In doing that they did not 
intend to give to the tenant anything 
resulting from the inherent qualities of 
the soil. They had separated these two 
things distinctly by this Amendment. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it was rather difficult to follow the argu- 
ments used in connection with this 
Amendment. At one time they were 
told that they had nothing to do with 
Treland, and then, at another time, that 
statement was contradicted. To his 
mind the acceptation of this Amend- 
ment would really vitiate all they had 
done yesterday. 

Mr. BORLASE said, he would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster not to 
stop at the word ‘‘soil” in this Amend- 
ment. It appeared to him that these 
other words— 

“Or to any cause other than the skill and 
expenditure of the tenant in making the im- 
provement,” 
gave them back what they had lost 
by the unfortunate Amendment which, 
owing to some accident, had been 
passed last night. He would venture 
to appeal to the Committee to allow the 
words to remain. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he wished 
to point out that there was an essential 
difference between the inherent capa- 
bilities of the soil and the inherent 
qualities of the soil. Take the case of 
waste land, for instance. It might be 
worth only 1s. or 2s. 6d. an acre, as it 
was; but a tenant, to improve it, might 
give more than that for it, because, after 
he had reclaimed it, there might be a 
certain margin of profit beyond interest 
on outlay to be derived from the out- 
lay. He did not think the tenant would 
be entitled to the inherent value of the 
soil ; but that was a very different thing 
from the inherent capabilities of the 
soil. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works. 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had entirely misre- 
—- the decision of the Irish 

udges. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) could 


quite understand why they had said that 
the tenant was not entitled to the in- 
herent qualities of the soil; but that, as 
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he had said, was very different from the 
inherent capabilities of the soil; and 
if this Amendment were adopted, the 
tenant would not be entitled to compen- 
sation for improvements in Part I. They 
were going to declare, in the first part 
of the clause, that the tenant was to be 
entitled to compensation for the valne 
of hisimprovements; but that was to be 
superseded by this Proviso—that ho 
should not be compensated for his im- 
provements so far as they were due to 
the inherent capabilities of the soil. The 
two provisions would be at variance with 
each other. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, he 
was sorry to take up the time of the 
Committee even for five minutes; but 
he thought they were going too hastily 
into this matter. He hoped, last night, 
that they would not be able to settle 
this matter between 12 and 1 o’clock in 
the morning, and he had certainly left 
the House then, believing that a little 
more time would be given to it. He 
respected the ability of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), and gave 
him credit for having paid great atten- 
tion to this matter; but he could not 
listen to his speeches without feeling 
that they were getting into an ambiguity 
between value and cost, and this matter 
was one which he thought required 
clearing up. The difficulty was to be 
seen in the matter they were now deal- 
ing with. They were giving the farmer 
nothing; but it was quite true that if 
their words were not carefully framed, 
they would run a great risk of robbing 
the landlords to a very great extent. 
An hon. Member had given an instance 
of the possibility of £1,000 spent on 
drainage, increasing the value of the 
land to £3,000; and he (Sir Thomas 
Acland) had had some experience in 
that matter. It was quite possible that, 
under peculiar circumstances—and he 
did not wish to go into details as to the 
case—the unclogging of a few hundreds 
of acres of land, at a cost of £1,000, 
might have, prospectively, the effect of 
raising. the value of the land £1 or £2 
an acre, which, being capitalized, might 
come to £1,000 or £2,000. Allhe would 
venture to urge was, that the Govern- 
ment should take time to obtain advice 
on this matter as to the wording of the 
clause, and not too hastily accept the 
words of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
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(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). They should 
discard the capabilities of the soil en- 
tirely from their consideration, and it 
was open to argument that there would 
be nothing left for the farmer. The 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
James Howard) would excuse him (Sir 
Thomas Acland) for what he was about 
to say; but he had watched tho hon. 
Member and his Friends very closely 
for the last seven years, and he had 
come to the conclusion that the tendency 
of their action was to put an end for 
ever to that which had been the great 
foundation of the prosperity of English 
agriculture—namely, the system under 
which fair-minded landlords with in- 
telligent agents had pursued, for a cen- 
tury at least, the policy of engaging 
good tenants, treating them liberally, 
and letting them make a fair and re- 
munerative profit on their farms, with the 
expectation that, 20 years afterwards, 
the land would be worth more money. 
The tendency of the policy adopted by 
thehon. Member and his Friends was to 
put an end to the idea that, when a 
farmer had thoroughly recouped himself 
for his outlay, he and his landlord might 
cry quits. It had been said over and 
over again by the mouthpiece of the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire and his 
Friends, that no honest man could deny 
that, when a farmer had spent money 
on the landlord’s property, he had made 
a speculation to which he was entitled 
to the full benefit; and that, although 
he was entitled to that full value, he had 
been repaid over and over again. That 
was the principle that he (Sir Thomas 
Acland) did not want to drift into, from 
any hasty arrangement that might be 
made between the two Front Benches, 
without due consideration. He was 
equally anxious that these words, “‘ cut- 
ting off the whole of the capabilities of 
the soil,” should not deprive the tenant 
farmers of a reasonable repayment and 
profitable remuneration for their skill 
and industry. He trusted he would not 
be considered presumptuous in having 
made these few observations. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
one point referred to by the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down (Sir Thomas 
Acland) which he might be permitted 
to take exception to. The hon. Baronet 
had dealt with the question as though it 
Were one between landlord and tenant ; 
and he (Mr. J. Lowther) ventured to say 
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that, in 19 cases out of 20, that was not 
so at all. It was a question between 
the outgoing and incoming tenants; and 
what he would ask the hon. Baronet 
and the Committee to consider was this 
—what conceivable justice could there 
be in making an incoming tenant pay 
the outgoing for an addition to the value 
of the holding that was inherent in the 
capacity and capabilities of the soil? 
The hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay), in the mistake he fell 
into in regard to the inclusion of drain- 
age in his remarks, was led into a kind 
of argument which he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
thought fairly placed before the Com- 
mittee the objects at which he aimed. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think it 
quite reasonable that the tenant, who 
reclaimed a large amount of land by a 
comparatively small outlay, should, on 
quitting his holding, be entitled to be 
recouped not only the amount actually 
expended, but something in the way of 
profit. His argument was, that such a 
tenant should be entitled to claim from 
the incoming tenant a profit to which 
properly he had no claim whatever. 
He (Mr. J. Lowther) did not say that 
the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Thomas 
Acland) said that; but that was the line 
of argument of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire. The hon. Member, and, 
to some extent, the hon. Baronet also, 
had contended that, if the words of this 
Amendment were introduced, the tenant, 
on quitting his holding, would not be 
entitled to any compensation whatever ; 
but the hon. Member had omitted to 
read the wording of the clause. The 
hon. Member could not suppose that 
any valuer appointed under this Bill 
would so far neglect his duty and the 
dictates of plain common sense, as to 
ignore the very definite terms of the 
clause. What he (Mr. J. Lowther) did 
protest against was this—the matter 
being simply considered as one between 
landlord and tenant; whereas it was 
really a proposal that the incoming ten- 
ant, who, no doubt, in the valuation of 
his farm, had regard to the condition in 
which he found it, should be fined a sum 
of money on entering his holding, at the 
time when every farthing of capital he 
could command was urgently needed for 
the development of the farm and the 
cultivation of the soil, by way of bonus 
to the outgoing tenant, who had no 
claim whatever to it, or to anything 
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except so far as he had spent money 
upon the land. 

Srr JOSEPH PEASE said, he should 
like to get the opinion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General 
as tothe real meaning of the Amend- 
ment inserted in the clause last night. 
He did not wish to be pertinacious about 
it; but he did not think he had received 
a satisfactory answer yet. He had be- 
lieved that the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had simply intended 
to confine his remarks to Part III. of the 
Schedule. The words of the Amend- 
ment were— 

“Provided always, That in respect of those 
improvements for which the consent of the 
landlord is not required, the amount of the com- 
pensation shall in no case exceed the amount of 
outlay incurred by the tenant.”’ 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he wished 
to ask whether the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Joseph Pease) was in Order in discussing 
an Amendment adopted and settled last 
night ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have not been 
able yet to see anything out of Order in 
the hon. Baronet’s remarks. He seems 
to be seeking an explanation by putting 
his question. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, the obser- 
vations he was making were bearing 
upon the Question before the Committee. 
It seemed to him, when that Amend- 
ment was on the Paper, that the consent 
of the landlord was not required. He 
had compared the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) with the 3rd Part of the Sche- 
dule, and it was plain that drainage was 
not a matter that required the landlord’s 
consent, but came under a separate 
heading in the Schedule, as an improve- 
ment in respect of which notice to the 
landlord was required. All depended 
upon whether drainage was contained in 
the Amendment or not. He hoped it 
was; but it seemed to him that the point 
would be a very nice one, indeed, as a 
point of law. He thought that, if the 
words of the Amendment which were 
taken from the heading of the 3rd Part 
were not in quotation marks, there might 
be something said about it. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, 
that if it was the intention of the Com- 
mittee to re-open the matter settled last 
night, he thought this Amendment ought 
to be insisted upon; but if, on the other 
hand, the Government accepted that 
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Amendment as a compromise—and jt 
seemed to him to be a very fair compro- 
mise, and one they ought to accept with. 
out any further difficulty—the matter 
might be allowed to drop. He wished 
to point out that, if the Amendment 
confined the compensation to the actual 
outlay, it would be a reversal of the de. 
cision arrived at last night. He, there. 
fore, thought it was a most important 
Amendment. If, however, the Amend- 
ment had not been carried last night, he 
did not think this would have been of 
importance. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas Acland) 
had made a very unfair comment upon 
the line of conduct he (Mr. James 
Howard) had pursued during the last 
few years; but he did not think the hon. 
Baronet had any right to dictate to him 
the course he should pursue upon a great 
public question. The hon. Baronet had 
intimated that his (Mr. James Howard’s) 
line of action tended to interfere with 
that good feeling which had existed be- 
tween landlord and tenant in this country 
for so long. Well, he (Mr.James Howard) 
must protest that the only object he 
had had in view had been to prevent 
injustice being rendered possible any 
further in this country between land- 
lords and tenants; and he trusted, by 
legislation, that they would be able to 
develop a better feeling than had existed 
hitherto between landlord and tenant. 
The hon. Baronet said he had watched 
his (Mr. James Howard’s) course for a 
number of years. He had no objection 
to his course being watched for any 
number of years. He might retaliate by 
saying that he also had watched the 
course of the hon. Baronet for 40 years 
past, and his opinion was that the hon. 
Baronet had been reactionary. In 1847 
the hon. Baronet was a party to the Bill 
of Mr. Pusey—his name was on that 
Bill. [Cries of “Question!” ] Hon. 
Members cried ‘“ Question!’ but he 
thought he had a perfect right to reply 
to a man who had made an attack 
upon him. What he said was, that, 
since 1847, the action of the hon. 
Baronet had been reactionary. In the 
Bill of Mr. Pusey, the hon. Baronet was 
content to leave the compensation of 
tenants to impartial referees ; but what 
was the case on the hon. Baronet’s own 
estate? He would tell the Committee. 
He had never before made public this 
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fact, and never should have done so, had | fore, he was anxious to limit the action 
it not been for the attack which had | of the valuers in this matter, as the 
been made upon him by the hon. | Government themselves desired, and to 
Baronet. Some 10 years ago, one of show, in the four corners of the Bill, 
the hon. Baronet ; tenants ces | that the = — . _ take oe 
Mr. James Howard) a copy of a lease | course. e landlord, if he gave his 
which the hon. Baronet wanted him to|consent to permanent improvements 
sion. [Cries of ‘ Question!” ] He) being made, would mot then be under 
nus rept oe the et on a | any fear a <3 hone 5 = ag of 
made an attack upon him, and that he any property which belonged to him; 
had a perfect right toreply. This lease | and with that view he had proposed 
which was sent to him contained a/|this Amendment. As to what had 
clause for compensation for unexhausted fallen from the hon. Member for Forfar- 
improvements to the tenant; but the | shire, if he thought that by moving this 
hon. Baronet had inserted a proviso, to; Amendment he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
the effect that he himself should appoint | Beach) was depriving the Bill of any 
the sole referee to determine the amount | value to the tenant, he would not persist 
of compensation to be given. The tenant in it fora moment. He was convinced 
sentthis lease tohim{Mr. James Howard) | that the words, as they stood in the 
to ask his opinion whether he should clause, were quite sufficient to give the 
sign it, and he sent it back to the man, tenant the full value of everything he 
telling him never to sign such an arbi-, had done, so far as he was entitled to 
trary document as that. 'it; but he believed the Amendment 
Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH | was necessary in order to prevent the 
said, he very much regretted that matters tenant from getting, from a mistaken 
. oo. Leger = been aad ga that which did not belong to 
uced into the debate. He would not) him. 
go into them himself, and would only) Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
say, in reference to them, that he thought Farrer Hersoue.1) said, that, looking 
the reputation of the hon. Baronet (Sir at the language of the Amendment to 
Thomas Acland) was very well able to | which the Committee assented last night, 
bel boon made in which both the hom, |and Srd’ Parte of the Schedule; and, 
Member for Bedfordshire and the hon. | under the 2nd Part of the Schedule, the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr.Chap- ; consent of the landlord was not required. 
lin) had concurred, and that conjunction | The landlord would have the option of 
was rare, and, being rare, was rather for- | doing the work himself, and if he did not 
midable. What they said was, that this do it the tenant would be able to do it. 4 
Amendment was unnecessary, because) Mr. DODSON said, he would appeal 
the consent of the landlord would prac- | to the Committee whether there was 
tically govern all these improvements. | really any advantage now to be gained 
What he (Sir Michael Hicks - Beach) in continuing this discussion? It ap- 
ha Lapeer “4 my et to — ws — to “< oe — ae = 
illto work if it could; and what he | agreed upon this point on all sides. No 
was convinced of was this—that it would | one wanted to deprive the tenant of that 
oi — a a4 —— Part of | i pr sg 4 improvement ; -_ 
@ Schedule to work under any cir-|on the other hand, no one wanted to 
cumstances, for he did not believe the | give him that which fairly belonged to 
tenantry of England were likely, so|the landlord. Contradictory objections 
long as the English land system en-/ had been taken to the words proposed ; 
to desire “4 — ~~ —_ | aap song penn Napa that 
nt improvements. But if the Com-| the effect of them would be to deprive 
mittee oad to deter landlords from | the tenant of the value of his improve- 
giving their consent to the making of| ment; but, on the other hand, other 
these permanent improvements by ten-| hon. Members feared that they would 
ants, they could not do better than leave | give him that which was really and truly 
hy to the eg bs _ to nine | Oe ip 8 y — ee, hw = 
nt compensation for that which (Mr. Dodson) himself was inclined to 
really belonged to the landlord. There-| think that the words were not exposed 
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to either of these dangers; but, as the | compensation to tenants, as a general 
Committee was agreed on the principle | rule, was not in any instance to exceed 
of the thing, he thought that, instead of | the outlay. It was true they had stated 
continuing the discussion now, they | that, in exceptional cases, such things 
should agree to accept the words of the} might occur; but they limited their ex. 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- | ception to particular items; one being 


Beach), on the understanding that the | the laying down of land in permanent’ 


Government would carefully consider the | pasture; and the other relating to or. 
words; and, if they thought that any-/|chards. If that were so, surely the Com- 
thing was necessary to make the inten- | mittee had adopted a proper course in 
tion on both sides in regard to them | making the presumption of law this— 
clearer, they would, at a later stage, | that the compensation was not to exceed 
endeavour to find words for that pur- | the outlay. If it were necessary to pro- 
pose. vide for the few eg cases referred 
. to, it was open to the Government, at 
Question pat, and any oe. any later period of the Bill, to make an 
Motion made, and Question proposed, exception in their favour. Then the 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand | effect of the speeches of the Government 
part of theBill.”—( Mr. Dodson.) would have been, literally, carried out; 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was not/ and, so far as he could see, no serious 
going to delay the Committee more than | inroad would have been made into the 
a minute or two; but he desired to make | Bill. He might mention, as to this par. 
an observation with regard to the open- | ticular subject, some information which 
ing statement of the right hon. Gentle- | was brought very distinctly under his 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy of| notice. When hon. Members sitting 
Lancaster (Mr. Dodson). He (Mr. | below the Gangway on the opposite side 
Chaplin) could not think there was | of the House said that an Amendment 
any great difference of opinion between | of this nature was opposed to the wishes 
them, and when the right hon. Gentle- of the farmers of England, and that its 
man had said just now that the Amend- | effect would be considered monstrous 
ment which was adopted last night was | and unjust, he should like to state to the 
a most unfortunate one, and was adopted Committee a fact that had come under 
in great haste, and without due delibe- | his personal observation. Shortly after 
ration, he must have forgotten that, | the Bill was introduced, it was his good 
with the exception that the Amendment | fortune to attend a meeting of tenant 
did not apply to the improvements | farmers—one of the largest meetings of 
in the Ist Part of the Schedule, it | tenant farmers ever held in the city of 
was, practically, to all intents and pur- | Lincoln—for the purpose of hearing the 
poses, the same that was moved by the | views of the farmers on the point whe- 
hon. and gallant Member for West | ther the compensation was to exceed the 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote) as/ outlay. The whole Bill was discussed 
early as half-past 8 o’clock in the|from beginning to end; but he had 
evening. It was erroneous to say that| gone to the meeting for the purpose of 
the decision was arrived at hastily and | hearing their views upon this particular 
without due consideration. Neither | point. The proposal that the compensa- 
could he agree with the right hon. Gen- | tion should exceed the value appeared 
tleman that the Amendment adopted by | to be received with surprise ; and the 
the Committee last evening made a seri- | meeting was unanimous that, under no 
ous inroad into the Bill. The fact was, | circumstances, should that be the case, 
that the Bill, as it stood last night, and | and that an Amendment to that effect 
the sympathies of Members of the Go- | should be moved. 
vernment, were not altogetherconsistent. | Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would 
As he had endeavoured to point out, | call attention to the standard of value set 
the Amendment merely carried into | forth in the clause. At the first appear- 
effect that which was distinctly stated | ance, the standard of value seemed to be 
over and over again by right hon. Gen- | satisfactory enough ; but, on considering 
tlemen sitting on the Treasury Bench. | it for a moment, it would be seen that the 
What they had stated to the Committee | value of an improvement to an incoming 
was this— that, in their opinion, the | tenant depended entirely on the nature 


Mr. Dodson . 
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his tenure. 
2 a permanent improvement. That 


came under this clause, as well as a tem- 

orary one. Well, what was the value 
of a permanent improvement to a tenant 
who was holding from year to year. It 
was, of course, one value to him, and 
another value to a tenant who had a 19 
years’ lease ; and, on this point, there 
was certainly some omission in the clause. 
There should be some qualifying words 
after the words ‘“‘ value to an incoming 
tenant.” Take the case of a building. 
Was the outgoing tenant to be only 
compensated for the building to the ex- 
tent of its value to an incoming tenant, 
who would only hold for one year? If 
that were so, that would be a most un- 
satisfactory arrangement; and he had 
only to call attention to it, to show that 


it would work with great unfairness to | 


the outgoing tenant. He was convinced 


that this clause might be used for the | 


purpose of depriving tenants of their 
improvements. Under the Bill, the land- 
lord would only have to let his farm to 
an incoming tenant for one year, and he 
could stand on the Bill, and say that 
the improvements were only of the value 
that they would be to such incoming 
tenant. The value of a drainage im- 


provement, for instance, to an incoming ' 


tenant who was only holding for one 
year would not be so great as it would 
be to a tenant who was holding for a 
long period. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) would be able 
to explain this point, which seemed to 
him to be, at present, in a very unsatis- 
factory state. 

Mrz. DUCKHAM said, that before 
the clause was put, he should like to 
make a remark or two, in reply to the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). The hon. Member had told 
the Committee that the Amendment that 
was passed last night was before the 
Committee from half-past 8 in the even- 
ing till late at night. It was true that 
it was before the Committee from half- 
past 8, and that a vote was taken adverse 
to the Amendment; but, at between 12 
and 1 o’clock, another Amendment, to 
the same effect, was introduced, and a 
snatched vote was taken after many hon. 
Members who had voted against the 
Principle had left the House. He did 
think it was a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Committee that the interests 
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of both landlord and tenant should be 
guarded in whatever way was best; but 
he thought also that it would not do for 
this House to pass a Bill which would 
play at ‘‘heads I win, tails you lose.” 
If no alteration were made in the Amend- 
ment by the Government, it was pretty 
clear that the tenant farmer would not 
be recouped for any outlay he might, 
unfortunately, have made. The improve- 
ment might not be considered of great 
advantage to the property; but, on the 
other hand, the tenant would not be 
paid anything more than actual costs 
out of pocket. Surely, if they gave the 
value of the outlay for an unfortunate 
expenditure, they ought to{take into 
consideration the benefit that the land 
would derive from a fortunate expen- 
diture. He hoped the Committee would 
pause before accepting the clause. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, as 
to the Amendment he had proposed last 
night, the hon. Member who had just 
sat down (Mr. Duckham) had declared 
it had been sprung upon the Committee, 
and that a snatched Division had been 
taken upon it. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’”’] Well, 
he apprehended that hon. Gentlemen 
who cheered that could not have been 
present during the discussion. The sub- 
stance of the Amendment adopted was 
first proposed at a very early stage in 
the discussion by his hon. Friend oppo- 
| site the Member for South Northumber- 

land (Mr. Albert Grey). He (Mr. A. J. 
| Balfour) had afterwards risen, in the 
| discussion on the Amendment of the 
|hon. and gallant Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote), and 
suggested the Amendment, which he 
afterwards moved, as a compromise 
which the Committee would do well 
to adopt. He stated at the time that 
he would move that Amendment if 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman were not carried. Well, at 
the earliest stage he could, he (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had moved his Amendment ; 
and, so far from the Division taken upon 
it being a snatched Division, if he re- 
collected rightly, the Amendment was 
discussed in a House of very little under 
$00 Members. [An hon. Memper: 275.] 
Yes; 275 Members; and it was there- 
fore perfectly absurd to call it a snatched 
Division. If they were to go into the 
question as to whether the Division was 








| the legitimate expression of the opinion 
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of the Committee or not, he would re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen opposite that if it 
had not been for the accident of the 
Agricultural Society’s meeting at York 
taking place this week, and to other 
circumstances with which he did not 
wish to trouble the Committee, he be- 
lieved that not only would his Amend- 
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ment have been carried, but also the | 


Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote). He 
would strongly recommend hon. Gentle- 
men opposite not to state that the House 
of Commons had been tricked, or had 
fallen accidentally into the decision at 
which they had arrived upon his Amend- 
ment. He was the more surprised at 
that accusation coming from the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Duckham), because, if 
he remembered rightly, the hon. Mem- 
ber had risen to say that his (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour’s) object would be earried out 
by an Amendment which the hon. Mem- 
ber himself had on the Paper to the 
6th clause. Therefore, from whoever the 
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apply to the 8rd Part of the Schedule 
and had never said one word about its 
applying to the others. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon, 
Member (Mr. Heneage) was quite mis. 
— as to what he (Mr. Balfour) had 
said. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said 
he objected to these recriminations, and 
denied that the Division was a snatch 
one. It had come on at “a reasonable 
hour,” in the view of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Prime Minister himself, 
as it came on between half-past 12 
and 1 o’clock. It was inaccurate, there- 
fore, to talk about it having been a 
snatch Division. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) could not have had any inten- 
tion of conveying an invidious meaning, 
because he (Mr. Gladstone) was sure that 
nothing could have been more straight- 
forward than the whole proceeding last 





night. The idea the hon. Member was 
| justified in conveying was that the Divi- 








statement came, it appeared to him that | sion was one of inferior authority, as 
it came with less grace from the hon. | expressing the sense of the Committee, 
Member than from anybody else. | because it was undoubtedly true that 
Mr. DUCKHAM said, in reply to the ; many hon. Members had left the House 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. under the belief that there was no fur- 
Balfour), that he wished to state that it| ther question of the character of that 
was true he said the hon. Member’s | they had been discussing previously to 
view would be carried out on Clause 6, | be considered. The Government reserved 
and would be represented by the Amend- | to themselves the right to further con- 
ment which he (Mr. Duckham) had on} sider this subject. 
the Paper. He was quite aware of} Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
what he had said ; but that Amendment | value of the improvement to an in- 
of his did not apply to Part II. of the | coming tenant would depend, to a great 
Schedule of the Bill—it merely applied | extent, on the length of the tenancy to 
to feeding stuffs. be granted to him. If a tenant took a 
Mr. HENEAGE said, that his hon.| lease of a farm, say, for seven or 14 
Friend the Member for South North- | years, the value of many of the improve- 
umberland (Mr. A. Grey) had referred | ments would be far greater to him than 
only to the 8rd Part of the Schedule, | it would be if he had only entered upon 
and a great many hon. Members had | a yearly tenancy; and that was a view 
left the House when the Division was! the Government would do well to take 
taken on the Amendment of the hon. | into their consideration. An Amendment 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal-| had been given Notice of by the hon. 
four), under the impression that the! Member for Herefordshire (Mr. Duck- 
Government might, perhaps, be willing | ham), to the effect that it should be the 
to adopt the suggestion of the hon. | increased value of the holding, or some- 
Member for South Northumberland; thing like that. As to the Amendment 
and, to a certain extent, therefore, the| carried last night, it was spoken of as 
Division wasasnatchone. Thehon. Mem- | somewhat trivial; but, to his (Mr. James 
ber for Hertford himself, in introducing ; Howard’s) mind, it struck at the very 
his Amendment, had stated—whether principle of the Bill. The principle upon 
accidentally or not he (Mr. Heneage) | which the Bill was framed was payment 
could not say—that the words would| by results, and the effect of the Proviso 


Ur. A. J. Balfour ' 
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carried last night would be to restore | before the Question was put to the 
the old system of payment by the un- | vote, because he thought the right hon. 
exhausted value of the occupancy. He; Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
ed the Government would seriously | Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had quite 
rie the question whether, if this| understood his argument as regarded 
Proviso were inserted, it was worth | the proposal. : 
ee ee 
art, if he ow 0) 
arigenld throw up the measure, and | close the discussion upon this clause, 
leave the responsibility of its failure | and proceed with the consideration of 
ith the Tory Party. The Government | the remaining provisions of the Bill. 
had brought forward a very moderate | They had had some interesting confes- 
—-* ng 9 much -_ — rg —_ dabire (M a ae crue 
in the opinion of a great many hon. | for Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard), 
A de" yet, forsooth, the Tory | who appeared to have been following 
Party, who pretended to be entirely | some bad advice. He would not, how- 
satished, sought on the very first clause | ever, notice them further; but he had 
to - a we ag ne — | _ pom . say by ——_ “4 em 
of the Bill. | ‘‘ No, no:” | e hon. | ha allen from the hon. Member for 
Baronet the Member for West Essex | Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), in re- 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) said ‘‘ No, | gard to the meaning of the _words 
- he they on = = of the House | ‘ Sage = .<—o to — a 
said “‘ Yes, yes! e Proviso was re- | ing tenant. The Government believe 
actionary. He could corroborate what | that the words they had provided amply 
had fallen from the Prime Minister that | secured to the outgoing tenant the full 
many hon. Members left the House last | value of his improvements, and that no 
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night from that (the Ministerial) side of | 
the House under the impression that | 
this question was settled as to principle. 
More than one hon. Member had ap- 
pealed to him (Mr. James Howard) 
whether they might not then leave. 
Coroner KINGSOOTE said, he did 
not wish to detain the Committee for 
more than a moment, as he felt the 
quicker they got on with the Bill the 
better; but he really could not listen to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
who had just sat down (Mr. James 
Howard) without saying a word. The 
hon. Member seemed to him to be like 
a spoilt child, and to be anxious to spill 
the whole of the cup of tea, because he 
could not have his own way with it. He 
(Colonel Kingscote) had moved his 
Amendment yesterday at half-past 8 
o'clock, Shortly afterwards the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. A. Grey) had asked him if he 
could not accept what was very much of 
the character of the Amendment after- 
wards moved and carried by the hon. 
Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four). He (Colonel Kingscote) had 
risen several times to catch the Chair- 
man’s eye, to say that he would accept 
the Amendment. If he had had an 
opportunity, he would have incorpo- 
rated the words in his Amendment | 





consideration could enter into the ques- 
tion as to whether an incoming tenant 
was a tenant from year to year or a 
tenant upon a lease. The outgoing 
tenant was, for all purposes, secured 
the full value of his improvements, and 
the full measure of the improvements 
as they stood. As to the observations 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 


| for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) in 


regard to the Amendment adopted last 
night, he (Mr. Dodson) distinetly stated, 
on introducing the Bill, and he thought 
again in moving the second reading, 
that the Government attached great im- 
portance to value as the measure of 
compensation, and they still retained 
the opinion that value was the most just 
and equitable mode of assessing compen- 
sation under the Bill. Their desire was 
not necessarily to limit the compensa- 
tion to the maximum of outlay incurred 
by thetenant. He would not discuss the 
matter further, but would only remind 
the Committee of the importance which 
the Government attached to that propo- 
sition. In reference to what was said 
to have fallen from his right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works last 
night, what he (Mr. Dodson) believed 
to have been stated by his right hon. 
Friend was not that compensation ought 
not to exceed the outlay, but that there 
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were not many cases in which compen- 
sation would exceed the outlay. That 
was a totally different matter. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
explain. He did not know that he had 
attributed to the right hon. Gentleman 
the statement that compensation ought 
to exceed the outlay. If he had done 
so, he would acknowledge that he had 
made a mistake. What he intended to 
convey was that, judging from the 
speeches which had been made on the 
Front Bench, the Committee were jus- 
tified in forming a conclusion that that 
was the view of the Government. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
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altogether. So far as the Ist and mogt 
important part of the Schedule was con. 
cerned, nothing was altered at all. The 
tenant and the landlord would be pre- 
| cisely in the same position they were in 
| before, perfectly free to make contracts 
| between themselves ; but with regard to 
| the 2nd and 38rd part of the Schedule 
what would be the effect of the clause? 
| He would put a case. Suppose a tenant 
farmer were to lay out £1,000, although 
it was not very likely that many tenant 
| farmers would lay out £1,000 just now; 
but supposing a tenant farmer did 0, 
| and by that means made the letting value 
'of the farm worth £100 a-year more, 





wanted to say one word, in reference to! In that case, the landlord could come 
the remarks of the hon. Member for|down upon the tenant, and demand 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), as to | £100 a-year more rent; and, on the 
the consensus of opinion on the part of| tenant refusing to pay it, he would 


the tenant farmers in limiting the com- 
pensation to the actual outlay. That 
opinion might be universal, when made 
in public, with the landlords present ; 


but he possessed a certain number of 


friends who were tenant farmers, and 
he had received numerous letters from 
them, from which he found that not one 
of them attached much, if any, value to 
this clause, even as it originally stood. 
What value it now possessed, as amended, 
he would leave to hon. Members to con- 
sider. For his own part, he would join 
with the hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. James Howard) in asking the Go- 
vernment if they did not think it worth 


while to withdraw the Bill altogether, | 
because, as far as the tenant farmers of 


England were generally concerned, it 
had become a mockery and delusion to 
them. He believed there was not one 


| have to leave the farm and receive his 
' £1,000. Well, he left the farm, and 
the landlord then got £100 a-year more 
rent upon an outlay of £1,000. Con- 
sequently, instead of there being an 
inducement to the tenant to improve his 
farm, the clause rather gave a premium 
to a certain class of landlords to get rid 
of their tenants, in order that they 
might replace them by persons who 
would pay more rent. How would that 
principle work if it were applied to the 
|ordinary commercial concerns of life? 
If a man invested £1,000, he not only 
wished to secure the money he had laid 
out, but to secure that which was the 
object of laying it out—namely, the 
profit upon the £1,000. But if, after he 
had made it a profitable investment, an- 
other person came in, and was able to 
oust him, by paying the £1,000 he had 
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in a dozen of tenant farmers who would | laid out, howmuch capital would be inthe 
benefit by the Bill. It might, however, future invested on such conditions? Ifthe 
be wise to pass it, from this point of | investor lost all, very well; he would bear 
view, that the passing of the Bill, with | the loss himself; but if he made a profit, 
this clause in it, would be the signal for | then someone else was to get the benefit 
the commencement of an agitation on | of his investment. Therefore, as far as 
the part of the tenant farmers of Eng- | this clause afforded an inducement to the 
land to secure their rights. [Cries of | tenant to invest extra capital upon the 
“‘Oh!’’] Well, time would show whether | land, it would act in a directly opposite 
that was the case or not. [ Cries of ‘“ Di-| way. He thought, notwithstanding all 
vide!’’] Hon. Members were impatient; | the solemn platitudes which the right 
but he had no desire to speak long. He | hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
could fully understand that they failed to | Duchy of Lancaster had favoured them 
appreciate the point of hisremarks. The | with, in respect of the tenant farmers’ 
Bill, as it now stood, with this clause in | interests in the Bill, there were n0 
it, would be of no use to the tenant, unless | grounds whatever for the conclusions of 
he happened to be a tenant whowas relin-| the right hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
quishing business and giving up farming | Jesse Collings) took it that, the object 
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of the Bill was to benefit the tenant 
farmers of England generally; and he 
would ask the Prime Minister and the 
Government, after their condemnation of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875, 
what was the meaning of the great pro- 
mises they had made to the tenant 
farmers? Did they intend to persevere 
with the measure, which not even the 
occupants of the Front Bench could 
make appear in the eyes of the tenant 
farmers to be anything more than a 
mere sham and a make-believe? He 
would conclude, as he had begun, by 
saying that the only tenant who would 
be benefited by the Bill would be the 
tenant who was relinquishing farming ; 
and, in that case, he would get some- 
thing which he would not get as the law 
now stood. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he in- 
tended to oppose the insertion of the 
clause, and he would state, very briefly, 
the reasons which induced him to do so. 
Looking at the Bill, as it would be read 
by valuers, he did not think the expla- 
nations of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were satisfactory. In the next place, 
the clause altogether was of a very un- 
satisfactory nature. He was quite will- 
ing to admit that the Bill had been re- 
ceived with a certain amount of favour 
by the tenant farmers, not so much for 
what it was, as for what it might be 
made; but as far as the discussion of the 
Bill had gone, instead of the charac- 
ter of the measure improving, it had 
been made worse. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who were called the ‘‘ farmers 
friends,” instead of doing anything 
for the benefit of the farmers, had 
studiously set themselves to work to 
minimize the small concessions which 
had been made by the Government. He 
had no doubt, from the discussion which 
had already taken place, that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite grudged the little the 
Government proposed to give, and what 
they did propose to give was exceed- 
ingly little indeed. He did not think 
that the clause would do anything what- 
ever to settle the question. It would 
not work at all satisfactorily, either for 
the landlord or for the tenant. The 
great object of the Bill was to stimulate 
and improve the cultivation of the soil, 
and this clause would entirely fail to 
produce that effect. Speaking for him- 
self, he should desire to accept the clause 
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as a settlement of the question; but, as 
he had said, it would do nothing what- 
ever to settle it. It simply showed the 
tenant farmers that they had as little to 
expect from a Liberal Government as 
from their Tory Predecessors. He was 
sorry that it was so; but he considered 
it his duty, representing to some extent 
tenant farmers, to point this out to the 
House, so that it might not be said here- 
after that they had passed a Bill, the pro- 
visions of which were accepted without 
remonstrance from any section of the 
House. He should certainly divide 
against the clause, on the ground that it 
was altogether unsatisfactory to the ten- 
ant farmers of England, and that it 
would fail to attain the objects which 
the Government professed to have in 
view. In point of fact, it would only 
tend further to unsettle the relations 
between landlord and tenant, without 
doing anything whatever towards effect- 
ing a permanent settlement. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
to ask for some explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill (Mr. Dodson). He did not intend 
to be a farmer’s friend in the sense of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, because there 
was nothing Communistic in his princi- 
ples. He had, himself, moved for a 
Committee on this subject in 1848, and 
he had not only carried the Committee, 
but he had moved the Chairman of it 
into the Chair. He did not think that 
the present measure deserved the reflec- 
tions which had been cast upon it by the 
Friends of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
but he wanted to know what they were 
to understand in regard to the duties of 
the arbitrators? Were the arbitrators 
to take into consideration the state of 
the farm, when the outgoing tenant 
entered upon the tenancy; or were they 
to take into consideration any abate- 
ment of rent, made in order that the 
landlord might participate in the im- 
provements, because, in his own case, 
he (Mr. Newdegate) was at present 
taking no rent. He was giving up the 
rent, in order that he might have his 
share in the value of the improvements. 

Mr. BORLASE said, he would ven- 
ture to make an appeal to the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) not to persevere with his idea 
of dividing the House in favour of the 
rejection of the clause. In making this 
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appeal, he (Mr. Borlase) would point 
out that the Government, from the very 
beginning, had been actuated by good 
intentions. He could only repeat what 
he had said at the outset, that he did 
not think the Bill would satisfy the 
tenant farmers of England fully, because 
it would not give them full and absolute 
security ; but it would give them some 
security, and it would make their posi- 
tion better. Although this clause had 
been mutilated, no doubt the farmers 
would readily recognize the quarter of 
the House from which that mutilation 
had come. It was the same quarter 
from which it had so often come before ; 
and Her Majesty’s Government, while 
doubtless regretting the decision arrived 
at last night, were, in his opinion, in no 
way responsible for it. He could not 
support the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire, and he trusted that the hon. 
Member would not persist in his opposi- 
tion to the clause. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 241 ; 
Noes 19: Majority 222.—(Div. List, 
No. 211.) 


As to Improvements executed before the 
Commencement of Act. 


Clause 2 (Restriction as to improve- 
ments before Act). 

Mrz. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
had an Amendment upon the Paper to 
move, which was of considerable im- 
portance, and on which a number of 
other Amendments depended. It was 
one which, he thought, ought to receive 
the careful consideration of the Com- 
mittee. The Prime Minister, in speak- 
ing of this measure, always spoke of it 
as a Tenants’ Compensation Bill; and 
nobody present during the Sitting that 
day would be of opinion that undue con- 
sideration was being displayed for the 
interest of the tenants. The impression 
out-of-doors would be that the Com- 
mittee, as far as they had hitherto gone, 
had been somewhat severe upon the 
tenant. The main object of the Bill 
was to enable the tenant to obtain com- 
pensation for his improvements; and 
the object of this Amendment was to 
include the case of the occupying tenant. 
Some hon. Members called him a ‘‘sitting 
tenant ;”? but he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 

referred to speak of him as the ‘‘occupy- 
ing tenant,” and the Amendment would 


Mr. Borlase 





include improvements executed under 
Part I. and Part IT. of the Schedule dur. 
ing the period of occupation, and would 
make such improvements come within 
the purview of the Bill. As the clause 
at present stood, it was applicable only to 
improvements executed under Part IIT. 
of the Schedule, and any improvements 
which the occupying tenant performed 
under Part 1. and Part IT. of the Sche. 
dule would not come under the operation 
of the Bill. This would inflict upon the 
tenant a very considerable hardship; 
and he thought that it would inflict 
upon the landlord also a very consider. 
able inconvenience. In the case of the 
tenant the hardship would be this—that 
when the Bill became law it would be 
the habit of the landlord or his agent to 
inform the tenant that he must have 
strict reference to the law of the land, and 
to nothing else. In other cases there 
would be this inconvenience—that when 
the quitting tenant came up for com- 
pensation there would be some improve- 
ments that would have been executed 
before the passing of the Act, and that 
would involve in the case of every claim 
arising under the Act considerable in- 
convenience. The Committee would 
observe that, in subsequent Amend- 
ments which he had placed upon the 
Paper, he had limited the proposal very 
strictly. He proposed, in such of the 
cases as came under Part I. and Part II. 
of the Schedule, the latter part referring 
only to drainage, that the improvements 
executed before the passing of the Act 
should only come under the operation of 
the Act where the tenant was in posses- 
sion of the written consent of the land- 
lord. That, he thought, was important, 
and would give a limitation, which he 
hoped would recommend itself to the 
Committee. He might also observe that 
the limitation which had been intro- 
duced that day by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) in Clause 1 had 
an important bearing on the Amendment 
now before the Committee, because it 
limited distinctly the claim the tenant 
would have in case of a written agree- 
ment with the landlord. Supposing 4 
tenant was now in possession of a letter 
from his landlord informing him that 
he might execute improvements under 
Part I. or Part II. of the Schedule. But 
for the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
there might be a question raised whether 
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he should also have the value of any 
improvement arising from the inherent 
qualities of the soil; but the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
cluded that possibility, and was an argu- 
ment in favour of the Amendment which 
he (Mr. Arnold) now proposed. There 
were other consequential Amendments ; 
put he would propose, in the first in- 
stance, in the first line of the clause, to 
leave out the word ‘‘ not.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out the word “ not.” —( Mr. 
Arthur Arnold.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘not’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. PUGH said, he wished to make 
a practical suggestion to Her Majesty’s 
Government before they proceeded with 
this clause, and it was that they should 
withdraw it altogether. There were 
already 20 Amendments down upon the 
Paper in regard to it. He failed to see 
what could be the object of the clause. 
There was a provision in the 8rd clause 
of the Bill, in regard to the improve- 
ments mentioned in the Ist Part of the 
Schedule, that no compensation could be 
made for them, unless the landlord had 
given his consent to the improvements 
being made in writing. Then, also, with 
regard to the 2nd Part of the Schedule, 
which referred to drainage only, it was 
also provided that compensation should 
not be given to the tenant, unless he 
had, within three months of beginning 
to execute the improvement, given to 
the landlord notice in writing of his in- 
tention todo so. The Government were 
willing that the tenant, under the Bill, 
should receive compensation for all im- 
provements which came within the 3rd 
Part of the Schedule, supposing that he 
was not already entitled, under any con- 
tract of custom, or under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1875, to compen- 
sation in respect to such improvements. 
Then, in the 26th clause, it was pro- 
vided that the compensation under the 
Act should be exclusive compensation, 
and that the tenant should not be en- 
titled toclaim compensation, by custom 
or otherwise, than in the manner autho- 
rized by the Act. He, therefore, put it 
to Her Majesty’s Government, whether 
it would not be much better to withdraw 
the clause, so as to get rid in one sweep 
of 20 Amendments, and be able to go on 
with the remaining provisions of the 
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Bill? He was perfectly satisfied that the 
Bill could not be satisfactory, unless it 
could be materially altered in regard 
to the Ist clause, especially after the 
Amendment carried last night. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that, in his opinion, there was great 
force in what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh). 
The clause, as it stood, would only ap- 
ply to improvemenis comprised in the 
3rd Part of the Schedule, made before 
the commencement of the Act, and not 
already covered by contract, or custom, 
or by the Agricultural Holdings Act of 
1875. Therefore, it would apply to 
comparatively few cases; and yet, for 
the sake of these few cases, which, after 
all, would be out of date within a very 
few years from the present time, they 
were to adopt the very dangerous prin- 
ciple of retrospective legislation. He 
would put it to the Government if it 
was really worth while to insist upon 
the clause; and whether the benefit to 
the tenant would at all compensate for 
the objections to the principle he had 
named ? 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he shared, to 
some extent, the opinion which had been 
expressed by the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), and the ob- 
ject of the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment would be clearly seen in some 
further Amendments of which he (Mr. 
Duckham) had given Notice. He felt 
that there were a large number of 
tenant farmers in the Kingdom, who 
would look with a great amount of dis- 
favour upon any provisions which for- 
bade them from obtaining retrospective 
compensation, both for ordinary, as well 
as for permanent improvements. He cer- 
tainly thought that men who had gone on 
from year to year improving their hold- 
ings should be encouraged in their efforts 
rather than disheartened. He was per- 
sonally acquainted with many cruel 
cases, where men had laid out their 
capital in permanent improvements, and 
done a great deal to increase the value 
of the property of which they had been 
the tenants, yet, as soon as they were 
removed by death, their wives and 
families had been turned adrift, because 
they had no political standing in the 
country. It was highly important to 
make the operation of the clause retro- 
spective, and therefore he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 
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Mr. DODSON said, he could not 
agree with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh) in 
regarding this clause as an unimpor- 
tant one. It would affect a large num- 
ber of tenants who were not secured 
either by the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, or in any other way. It must also 
be considered in respect of tenants 
who were not secured as to improve- 
ments, who might have to leave their 
holdings during the next two or three 
years, before they had time to renew 
existing contracts. They had effected 
improvements during their occupancy, 
and it was right that they should be 
compensated for them. There was also 
the case of leases, the holders of which 
would not be entitled to compensation, 
unless this clause were inserted. There- 
fore, it was an extremely important clause 
in that point of view. In regard to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), he observed 
that it strictly limited the clause to cases 
where the landlord had given his con- 
sent in writing; but there might be 
cases in which the landlord’s consent in 
writing had not been given to past im- 
provements, although there was an un- 
derstanding as to payment. He was, 
therefore, unable to see the meaning of 
the Amendment. Without some reser- 
vation, it would be very unjust; because 
they were going to require the landlord’s 
consent in the future, and, therefore, d 
fortiori, in the past. But if there had 
been a written consent on the part of 
the landlord, there must have been 
some agreement as to payment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he hoped the 
Government would not withdraw the 
clause. He could not help thinking 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Dodson) had, to some extent, misinter- 
preted it. The effect of the ciause ap- 
peared to him to be to place some re- 
striction on the compensation to be given 
for improvements made before the pass- 
ing of the Bill; because, were it not for 
the clause, all improvements made before 
the passing of the Bill would be compen- 
sated for. There was some considerable 
interference by the Bill as it stood already 
with existing contracts ; but that inter- 
ference was limited solely to improve- 
ments under the 3rd Part of the Schedule. 
He was ready to accept the interference 
with contracts, as far as it went; but he 
should be sorry to see it go further. He 
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thought, if the Bill gave nocompensation 
for improvements under the 3rd head of 
the Schedule, in all existing arrange. 
ments, it would be, to a great extent 
unsatisfactory to the farmers, and would 
fail to settle the question. He was 
therefore, prepared to accept the inter. 
ference as far as it went, but no further, 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
that, if this clause was not amended, it 
would be received with considerable 
disfavour by the tenant farmers, A 
large number of the tenants had ex. 
pected that the Government measure 
would give them compensation for their 
improvements. Many farmers had ex- 
pended large sums of money upon im. 
provements, and they were in hopes that 
any measure introduced by the Govern- 
ment would give them the fair value of 
such improvements in the shape of com- 
pensation. The right to obtain com- 
pensation for improvements was one of 
the main principles of the Bill; and, on 
that ground, the measure itself had been 
accepted with favour by the farmers, 
not because it was what it was, but on 
account of what it might be made. If 
these Amendments were not accepted, 
it would shut out a very large number 
of farmers from compensation. He 
should like to hear an explanation from 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill (Mr. Dodson) as to what dif- 
ference there was in the principle of 
compensation for improvements under 
the 3rd Part of the Schedule, and for 
improvements under the Ist and 2nd 
Parts? His own opinion was that the 
principle was the same in both cases, 
and he failed to see why it should not 
be applied by the Government to both 
cases alike. Part III. of the Schedule, 
according to the representation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, required the 
incoming tenant to pay the outgoing 
tenant for improvements effected in the 
holding without the consent of the land- 
lord; but improvements under the Ist 
and 2nd Parts of the Schedule required 
the consent of the landlord, because the 
right hon. Gentleman said they imposed 
a burden upon the landlord. He (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) did not see that they 
imposed any burden whatever upon the 
landlord. The question before the Com- 
mittee was not whether the landlord 
should be entitled to confiscate, without 
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compensation, the increased value of the 
Jand due to the tenant’s improvements 
in the past. He defied any hon. Mem- 
per to say that that would not be the 
effect of the clause as it stood. The 
Bill provided, in the Ist clause, that the 
tenant should receive compensation only 
for the increased value of the land due 
to his improvements. The question 
arose, whether the tenant, having made 
improvements in the past, without any 
compulsion upon him to do so, and with- 
out any agreement with his landlord, 
would get the fair value of such im- 
provements, or whether the improve- 
ments themselves were to be confiscated 
by the landlord without awarding to the 
tenant any compensation whatever? That 
was the real question raised by his hon. 
Friend—namely, whether the tenant, 
having erected, for instance, a building 
on his holding, which was likely to be 
of considerable value to his successor, 
the landlord was to be at liberty to con- 
fiscate that building, and compel the 
tenant to leave the holding without re- 
ceiving any compensation whatever for 
it; or whether the tenant was to be 
entitled to the fair value of the improve- 
ment he had effected? He thought that 
was a very important question, and he 
hoped the Government would give some 
explanation why they did not deal with 
Parts I. and II. of the Schedule, in the 
same way as they proposed to deal with 
Part III. Certainly, if no satisfactory 
explanation were given, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would take a Division, and 
he should be happy to support him as a 
protest against the confiscation by the 
landlord of the permanent improvements 
effected by the tenant. 

Mr. DODSON said, he would at once 
give an answer to the question of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. 
W. Barclay), as to the reason why a 
distinction was made in regard to the 
improvements in the 1st and 2nd Parts 
of the Schedule and those which came 
under the 3rd Part. But although he 
could give the hon. Member an answer, 
whether that answer would be one which 
was satisfactory to the hon. Member 
was more than he could undertake to 
say. He could only hope that it would 
be; but before explaining the distinc- 
tion, he would point out to the hon. 
Member that the particular items in- 
cluded in the Schedule were still open 
to discussion, when they reached the 
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Schedule. The object aimed at in 
making a distinction between the 3rd 
and the other Parts of the Schedule was 
that the improvements contained in the 
Ist and 2nd Parts of the Schedule were 
of a nature which would affect sub- 
stantially the character of the holding ; 
and the Government thought that a 
person who was the occupier of the 
holding for a short time should not 
be at liberty to execute works which 
might entirely alter the character of 
the holding, without having, in the first 
instance, received the consent of the 
owner for doing so. That was the 
reason why, as to works executed in 
the future, the consent of the owner 
to their execution was required. If 
they were executed by the tenant, 
without the consent of the owner, they 
would be executed at the tenant’s own 
risk. He now came to this particular 
clause, which provided that in the case of 
improvements before the Act compensa- 
tion should not be payable, except where 
the tenant had, before the commencement 
of the Act, made an improvement men- 
tioned in the 3rd Part of the Schedule, 
and was not entitled under any contract 
or custom, or under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875, to compensation. 
The 3rd Part of the Schedule applied 
to acts of what might be called high 
husbandry—improvements which might 
have been executed without the land- 
lord’s consent, and without coming under 
any existing contract or custom of the 
country. Improvements under the Ist 
and 2nd Parts of the Schedule were ex- 
cepted from the clause, for the reason 
that, in regard to those improvements, 
they were of a character to require that 
the consent of the owner should have 
been previously given. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
the Amendment before the Committee 
was proposed, in order that the clause 
should refer to improvements under all 
the three heads. 

Mr. DODSON said, the improvements 
included under the 1st Part of the Sche- 
dule were improvements of a permanent 
character ; and, in that case, the consent 
of the landlord in writing was required. 
They were improvements altogether of 
a better class. The 2nd Part of the 
Schedule had reference only to drain- 
age; and, in that case, the Bill required 
that notice should be given to the 
owner, in order that he might have the 
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option, before any great and important 
work of drainage was carried out, of 
taking the duty upon himself, instead of 
leaving it to the tenant. Therefore, if 
there was any notice or arrangement as 
to drainage or improvements which 
came under the Ist Part of the Sche- 
dule, or any existing contract between 
the owner and tenant, it must be pre- 
sumed that it would include also an 
agreement as to payment; and therefore 
improvements under both of these Parts 
had been exempted from the operation 
of the clause, which was intended only for 
improvements in husbandry. 

CoronEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Car- 
diganshire (Mr. Pugh), and also with 
the right hon. Member for East Glou- 
cestershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
that this clause might be very well 
omitted. It only asserted the principle 
that the tenant should not be entitled to 
compensation for improvements exe- 
cuted before the commencement of the 
Act, unless he was entitled under any 
contract, or custom, or under the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875. He 
maintained that every tenancy in Eng- 
‘land at the present moment was either 
under contract, or custom, or under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. What, then, 
remained to which the clause could be 
applied? The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) said there were numerous 
tenancies to which the clause would 
apply in his own part of the country. 
Assuredly, if there were verbal arrange- 
ments, those verbal arrangements would 
not upset the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
and therefore he imagined it would be 
found that all these tenancies were really 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
If the clause meant special arrangements 
made under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, then he could understand it. He 
knew that many landlords had con- 
tracted themselves out of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act; but he was one of 
those who had never done so. He con- 
sidered it unwise to do so. But if he 
had contracted himself out of the Act 
he should consider it very hard that this 
clause should come in now, and say that 
all he had done for the last five or six 
years should be set aside. He was of 
opinion, and perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would inform him whether he 
was right or wrong, that the clause 


would only apply to those holdings in 
Mr. Dodson 
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regard to which the landlord had made 
arrangements to contract himself out of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. If that 
was so, he could understand the ques- 
tion; because, in that case, there would 
be a principle involved in it. Other. 
wise, he thought the clause was alto. 
gether unnecessary. 

Sr GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, 
what he gathered from the clause was 
that it proposed to apply to improve. 
ments in regard to which there was no 
arrangement or custom in the country 
applicable, or which did not come under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, where 
improvements had been effected which 
were not provided for in any other way, 
the tenant might ask for compensation 
under the present Bill. 

Mr. PUGH said, he did not wish that 
there should be any doubt as to his 
views. Hs was far from desiring to de- 
prive the tenant of the power of getting 
any compensation he might be entitled 
to under the clause. All he said was, 
that the tenant would get exactly the 
same compensation without the clause 
at all. If he was entitled to anything 
by custom, or by agreement, or under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, provi- 
sion was made for compensating him 
under other clauses of the Bill. The 
Government said that if a tenant did 
not get compensation in any of those 
ways for improvements which came 
under the 8rd Part of the Schedule, he 
would be entitled to have it under this 
clause ; but he thought that case was 
provided for, by the Ist clause, which 
ran as follows :— 

“Subject asin this Act mentioned, where a 
tenant has made on his holding an improvement 
comprised in the Schedule hereto, he shall, on 
and after the commencement of this Act, be 
entitled on quitting his holding at the termina- 
tion of a tenancy to obtain from the landlord as 
compensation under this Act for such improve- 
ment such sum as fairly represents the value 
of the improvement to an incoming tenant.” 
He thought that clause made full pro- 
vision for every case in which the tenant 
did not get compensation otherwise, and 
he could not see the use of going into the 
20 Amendments which stood upon the 
Paper. The Bill began with a clause 
limiting the rights of the tenant, and 
it ended with a clause giving him rights 
under certain circumstances, and he 
maintained that nobody could show a 
case to which the Bill would not ap- 
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Mr. DODSON, in answer to the as- 
sertion which had just been made by 
the hon. Member for Cardiganshire (Mr. 
Pugh), begged to say that the Govern- 
ment did attach importance to this 2nd 
clause, for the reasons he had already 
stated. No doubt, it was perfectly true, 
as the hon. Member said, that the Ist 
clause enacted that where a tenant had 
made any improvement upon his holding 
he should have a general right to com- 
pensation. The words of the clause 
were— 

“Subject as in this Act mentioned, where a 

tenant has made on his holding any improve- 
ment comprised in the Schedule hereto, he shall, 
on and after the commencement of this Act, be 
entitled,’ &c. 
But an Act of Parliament was generally 
held to date from the time of its com- 
mencement; and, unless the Committee 
accepted this clause, the Ist clause would 
be ambiguous, and would give rise to 
disputes as to the intentions of Parlia- 
ment. It might bear the construction 
the hon. Member had placed upon it ; 
but that construction would be left in 
doubt. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD would like 
to say a word before the Committee 
went to a Division upon the Amend- 
ment, in reference to what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre). The right hon. Gentleman had 
put the matter as he (Mr. Arthur Ar- 
nold) proposed it, quite accurately. But 
he did not propose a mere improvement 
in the words of the clause so far as the 
acts of the landlord were concerned. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
say that in such cases as those which he 
(Mr. Arnold) contemplated there was 
generally, if not always, an agreement. 
Now, they did not sit in that House to 
make laws for good men, but to make 
laws for bad men. ‘They were legis- 
lating for cases which he hoped would 
be quite exceptional in regard to the 
English, Irish, or Scotch landlords ; but 
it was their duty to prevent the possi- 
bility of a repudiation by the landlord 
of any understanding which might be 
regarded as a common understanding 
between landlord and tenant. A tenant 
might ask his landlord if he might do 
this, that, or the other—whether he 
might lay down a pasture, or cut down 
a hedge, or fill up a ditch, and the land- 
lord might give him a written consent; 





but there might be no provision in that 
consent for compensation, and there 
were hundreds and thousands of im- 
provements made by tenants that were 
not included in any agricultural custom 
of the country. Therefore, the agricul- 
tural custom of the country did not 
apply to all cases. He thought the ob- 
jections of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
might be met by a subsequent Amend- 
ment to provide that the improvements 
should relate to the same kind of hus- 
bandry as that which had hitherto been 
practised upon the holding. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, in his opi- 
nion, the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) contra- 
dicted themselves. The hon. Member 
talked of inflicting injustice on tenants, 
and in the following sentence said he 
was happy to think that there were very 
few landlords who would inflict any in- 
justice at all. 

Sin WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was certain that the expression thou- 
sands of improvements made by tenants 
had escaped the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) accidentally. 
The hon. Member had mentioned cer- 
tain cases, such as that of a tenant 
grubbing a hedge, or filling a ditch ; but 
the hon. Member seemed to forget that 
the land which the tenant obtained from 
such operations was not charged for by 
the landlord as a rule, but went into the 
farm. In regard to other improvements, 
he would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. James Howard) 
to corroborate what he was about to 
say. The tenant went to the landlord 
and said, for instance—‘‘ I am anxious 
to lay down a portion of land in per- 
manent pasture ; but it is not worth my 
while unless I get some assistance from 
you.” What was the assistance gene- 
rally given? It was that the landlord 
found the seed, and the tenant found 
the labour; and he thought it would be 
found in most of these cases that equiva- 
lent value was given by the landlord to 
that which was given by the tenant. 
He should like to know whether some 
words could not be introduced into the 
Bill limiting the length of time in re- 
gard to which the retrospective action 
of the measure was to hold good? In 
the Bill at present there was nothing of 
the kind, except in the case of the land- 
lord, who, by Clause 6, would be unable 
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to obtain compensation for waste by the 
tenant, or a breach by the tenant com- 
mitted or permitted in relation to a 
matter of husbandry for more than four 
years before the termination of the 
tenancy. After the passing of Clause 
2 the tenant might say that he had done 
certain things in regard to the land, and 
he might make a claim upon the land- 
lord for compensation, although the 
whole value of his improvements might 
be already exhausted. Therefore, when 
they were bringing up a clause which 
proposed something altogether new in 
the legislation of the country, because 
retrospective clauses or allowances had 
not been generally proposed or accepted 
by the House, he certainly thought that 
some time ought to be fixed as a limit 
to the period during which the improve- 
ments had been made. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had not con- 
descended to answer the question he 
(Colonel Ruggles-Brise) had put to 
him. The hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) had, however, 
answered it in part when he said that 
hundreds and thousands of cases oc- 
curred of improvements made by the 
tenant in which there was no custom 
whatever. Now, he (Colonel Ruggles- 
Brise) was not aware that there were 
many instances in the country where 
there was not a custom of some kind or 
other in force. As far as his own know- 
ledge went, he knew of no district in 
which there was not some kind of agri- 
cultural custom or other ; and, that being 
so, would the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
tell him that the clause was to apply 
only to districts where there was no 
custom, or where the landlord had con- 
tracted himself out of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act ? 

Mr. DODSON said, he was afraid 
he could add nothing by way of expla- 
nation to the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite, beyond referring ‘him to the 
words of the section itself—namely, 
where— 
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‘* He is not entitled under any contract, or 
custom, or under the Agricultural Holdings 
(England) Act, 1875, to compensation in respect 
of such improvements, then, on quitting his 
holding at the termination of the tenancy, &c.”’ 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the Member 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bartte. 
lot) had appealed to him upon a prac. 
tical point; but the hon. and gallant 
Baronet had really raised two points, in 
regard to which he had certainly not 
displayed a very considerable knowledge 
of the subject. [‘Oh, oh!) He did 
not say that offensively, because uni. 
versal knowledge did not fall to the lot 
of any man. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet said that if a tenant grubbed 
up a hedge, and thus recovered land, 
there was no extra charge of rent made 
for that land. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet did not seem to be aware of 
the fact that the fences were invariably 
measured in a farmer’s land ; and, there. 
fore, the rent the tenant was paying 
would cover all the fences before they 
were grubbed up. The hon. and gallant 
Baronet did not know, but he (Mr. 
James Howard) did, that the grubbing 
up of fences was generally a most ex- 
pensive and a most unremunerative 
operation as far as the tenant was con- 
cerned. When a question of compensa- 
tion was raised the valuer would take 
all the circumstances of the case into 
consideration. The clause now under 
consideration recognized the right of 
the tenant. to be paid for improvements 
after the Bill came into operation ; but 
they excluded him from getting com- 
pensation for improvements of a per- 
manent character. Permanent improve- 
ments were of a very durable nature, 
and would enhance the value of the 
estate to the owner of it long after they 
were effected. Therefore, he did not 
see any reason why the clause should 
exclude improvements under the Ist and 
2nd Parts of the Schedule. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, it seemed 
to him that the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
was afair and reasonable one. Wherever 
a tenant had obtained the written con- 
sent of the landlord to execute certain 
improvements, but there was no agree- 
ment to secure compensation, he ought 
to be able to obtain compensation under 
the present Bill; and he was, therefore, 
in favour of giving the tenant, where 
there was no agreement, a fair amount 
of compensation under the Act. At the 
same time, he was in favour of providing 
that, where the tenant had made a 
strict agreement with his landlord as to 
themanner in which compensation should 
be awarded, that then the compensa- 
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tion should be paid in accordance with 
the agreement. He understood the 
object of the hon. Member for Salford 
was to apply the Amendment only to 
the case of tenants who had made im- 

rovements for which they had re- 
ceived the express written consent of 
the landlord, but who had neglected to 
make any agreement to secure the man- 
ner in which the compensation was to 
be paid. > 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Essex (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) had told the Committee 
that in most parts of the country some 
kind of custom or other prevailed, and 
that, where compensation was not other- 
wise secured, it would be secured to the 
tenant by the custom of the country. 
Now, he (Mr. Duckham) himself be- 
lieved that there were many instances 
in which improvements had been effected 
by the tenant, under a tacit understand- 
ing with his landlord, without being as- 
sured that he would be entitled to claim 
compensation. That was certainly not 
the rule, however; but it often hap- 
pened, when the landlord and tenant 
were looking round a farm, waiting, 
perhaps, for the agent, that the tenant 
would suggest certain measures for the 
improvement of the estate, and would 
then proceed, in consequence of what 
occurred in the conversation, to carry 
out such improvements entirely under 
a verbal agreement. That was often 
the case as far as his experience went. 
It was quite the exception, and not the 
rule, for the tenant to ask the landlord 
to retire into the house, so that he 
might obtain a written authority for 
carrying out improvements which both 
the landlord and the tenant agreed 
would be of considerable advantage to 
the estate. He hoped the Government 
would consider the equity of extending 
the provisions of the Bill to all improve- 
ments which might have been effected 
by the tenant since the passing of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act. It was well 
known that many families were turned 
out of their holdings for very trifling 
causes. It was only yesterday that he 
saw, in an agricultural paper, a reference 
to the case of a large number of tenants 
in an important agricultural county who 
had got at variance with their landlords 
in consequence of the Hares and Rabbits 
Bill. These were no imaginary cases 


whatever, and he hoped the equity of | 
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the matter would be considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Sirk ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
to say that the Government excluded 
improvements under Parts I. and IT. of 
the Schedule from the operatiun of the 
clause, because they might alter the 
character of the holding; but he (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) wished to point out 
that there might be many cases in which 
they would not alter the character of 
the holding; and he did not see why, 
in such instances, the tenant should not 
get compensation for them. So far as 
altering the character of the holding 
went, drainage works would not have 
that effect. If such works were done 
they must improve the estate. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to forget that 
the arbitrators would only decide whe- 
ther or not the outlay of the tenant had 
tended to improve the holding. He 
should certainly vote for the Amendment 
if it went to a Division. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he wished to 
know if it was not intended by the Act 
of 1875 to entitle the tenant to com- 
pensation for improvements, unless the 
landlord, by an honest agreement with 
the tenant, had contracted himself out 
of the Act? No doubt the Agricultural 
Holdings Act did not say so in so many 
words; but that evidently was the spirit 
and intention of the Act, and he did not 
think that any landlord who had not 
made a fair and honest agreement with 
the tenant would be much to be pitied. 
The clause, as it stood, simply referred 
to improvements which came under the 
3rd Part of the Schedule; and the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) was in- 
tended to include the improvements 
which came under the other two Parts 
of the Schedule. He (Mr. Heneage) 
ventured to think that the Amendment 
adopted by the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture was much better than the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Salford, 
and he would like to read it to the 
House. It was somewhat similar to 
the Amendment proposed to be moved 
later on by the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell)—namely, after 
the words entitling the tenant to com- 
pensation, who was not entitied by con- 
tract or custom, or under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings (England) Act, 1875, in 
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respect of improvements, to insert the 
words— 

“Or when a tenant has executed an improve- 

ment mentioned in the lst Part of this Sche- 
dule within ten ycars previous to the com- 
mencement of the Act, and he is not entitled 
under any contract or custom, or under ‘the 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875,’ to 
compensation in respect of such improvements ; 
and the landlord has within one year after the 
commencement of tht Act consented in writing 
to the making of such improvement.” 
He regarded that as a very fair Amend- 
ment towards the landlord, who must 
within one year have consented in writ- 
ing to the improvement being made for 
which compensation was claimed. He 
intended to vote, however, for the 
Amendment now before the Committee 
as a protest against the clause, although 
he did not think that it was the best 
Amendment that could be suggested. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Amendment 
suggested by the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) appeared to be, 
as far as he had been able to catch it, a 
similar Amendment to that which had 
been placed on the Paper by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), except that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire limited the improvement to the 
laying down of permanent pasture in the 
lst Part of the Schedule. He thought 
the Amendment was well worthy of con- 
sideration, and it would receive careful 
consideration at the hands of the Go- 
vernment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 206; 
Noes 72: Majority 134. — (Div. List, 
No. 212.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR, in moving, as 
an Amendment, to insert after the word 
‘tenant,’ in line 18, the words ‘ not 
holding under a lease,”’ said, the Amend- 
ment was not on the Paper; but it was 
of so simple a character, and raised a 
question of such vital importance, that 
the Committee would pardon its not so 
appearing. If his Amendment were 
adopted, the clause would then read— 

“Compensation under this Act shall not be 
payable in respect of improvements executed 
before the commencement of this Act, with this 
exception, that where a tenant, not holding 
under a lease, has before the commencement of 
this Act made an improvement,” &c. &c. 


The result of the Amendment would be 
that no tenant holding under a lease 
Mr. Heneage 
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would be able to claim compensation for 
improvements made before the passing 

of this Act. He admitted that the effect of 
the Amendment would not be very great 

and he put it before the Committee not 
so much as a question between landlord 
and tenant, but more as a question of 
principle. He did not think the Com. 
mittee sufficiently realized that they 
were at this moment engaged upon a 
Bill which deliberately broke through 
agreements made between persons who 
were porfectly competent to make agreo. 
ments between each other. Let them 
take the case of a North-country farmer, 
who made an agreement with his land- 
lord for 19 years. In that agreement 
all the conditions under which his farm 
was to be cultivated were carefully gone 
over between him and his landlord; 
and, therefore, it seemed a great viola- 
tion of ordinary principles of legislation 
that the House should say—“ Though 
you have made that agreement with 
your landlord for 19 years with every 
legal formality, nevertheless, in addition 
to that agreement, your landlord shall 
be obliged to give you something which 
you would not have been entitled to 
under the lease.” Now, he put this 
Amendment before the Committee, as 
he had already said, as a question of 
principle, and he hoped the Government 
would consent to introduce the words he 
proposed. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to insert, after the word ‘“ tenant,” 
the words “ not holding under a lease.” 
—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he thought it 
better to rise at once, without a minute’s 
delay, and state that the Government 
could not accept this Amendment. He 
entirely failed to see the difference in 
principle between a lease and a shorter 
tenancy; indeed, in law, there was no 
difference between them. A year-to- 
year tenancy was really a lease. Now, 
as to the injustice which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
spoke of, if the lease or agreement, be 
it for a long or a short time, provided 
compensation for any of the scheduled 
improvements, that compensation would 
prevail. It was only in cases where 
there was no compensation provided 
that a tenant would be able to claim 
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compensation for the first class of im- 
rovements under this Act. The Act 
only dealt with cases where no compen- 
sation was provided; and the case of 
compensation, by way of reduced rents, 
was dealt with in Section 6. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he must appeal to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) not to press this Amendment. 
He did not think that it would even 
carry out the intentions of his hon. 
Friend. He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
took it, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) had said, that a lease 
would mean a year-to-year tenancy, as 
well as an agreement for 19 years, or 
any other term of years. If his hon. 
Friend wished to raise a question as to 
the difference between a man holding 
from year to year, and a man who had 
along lease, it would be well he should 
do so in another part of the Bill. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
objected altogether to the principle of 
the Amendment ; a tenant from year to 
year had, perhaps, in reality, the longest 
form of lease he could possibly have. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that per- 
haps he might be able to explain to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
what was the distinction between a lease 
for a term of years which he contem- 
plated, and a tenancy from year to year. 
Everybody who knew the system of 
English tenancies from year to year 
knew that such tenancies were liable to 
go on from father to son, that there was 
no reconsideration of the whole circum- 
stances of the holding at stated times, 
as there generally was in the cases of 
leases. In the case of a lease, a land- 
lord arranged with his tenant as to 
what was to be done, and what con- 
sideration had to be paid for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster had said that a 
tenancy from year to year was a lease 
justi as much as a 19 years’ lease. 
Whatever it might be in law, he (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour) was certain that no one 
in the House would believe that, in 
equity, the thing stood on the same 
footing. When a man entered into a 
19 years’ lease, he knew perfectly well 
that he was making a specific contract 
ofa most binding character; and he did 
not see what contracts were to be con- 
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sidered binding, if these were to be 
broken through. He was recommended 
by his right hon. Friend the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. As, however, he had put it before 
the Committee as a matter of principle, 
while he felt bound not to put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of a Division, he 
must allow it to be negatived. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), who had moved the 
Amendment, had referred to the 19 year 
leases, and to the practice in Scotland. 
He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) understood that 
one of the great objects of the Bill was 
to remove one of the grievances under 
19 year leases. It was hoped that this 
proposal of the Government would in- 
duce a tenant to farm well up to the end. 
of his lease, so that this would be an 
advantage to the landlord. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member opposite, 
however, would do away with that slight 
inducement to better farming. His only 
object in rising was to state that this 
was the real meaning of the proposal 
just submitted to them. It would bea 
very unfortunate thing if the Amend- 
ment were accepted. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT, in moving, as 


an Amendment, to leave out, in page 1, 
line 19, the word ‘third,’ and insert 
‘‘second,” said, the Amendment had 
reference to the Schedules; and the 
reason which induced him to propose it 
was that the clause, as now drafted, 
was not in unison or harmony with the 
spirit of the Bill. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the Bill was that it had 
been drawn on simple lines. The mea- 
sure, however, recognized the fact that 
in our agricultural system there were 
two interests which were distinct, though 
not conflicting—the interest of the land- 
lord, as permanent owner of the soil, 
and the interest of the tenant, who was 
the cultivator in the development of the 
soil. All the improvements in the Ist 
Part of the Schedule were improvements 
which had always been considered at 
least to be within the province of the 
landlord as the permanent owner of the 
soil. The 8rd Part of the Schedule, 
however, related to operations neces- 
sary for the proper cultivation of the 
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province of the cultivator. Now, the 
2nd Part of the Schedule related to 
drainage, which was considered very 
necessary work, but in respect of which 
notice to the landlord was required to 
be given ; in fact, it could not be carried 
out in defiance of the will of the land- 
lord. It seemed to him (Mr. Cart- 
wright), when he listened to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), on the second reading of the 
Bill, that he attempted to justify that 
part of the Schedule by words the nature 
of which he really was not able to 
understand, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that in anything calculated 
to alter the character of the holding 
the landlord ought to have a voice. He 
(Mr. Cartwright) did not hesitate to say 
that anyone who had a practical know- 
ledge of farming must see that drainage 
was one of those operations which were 
calculated to affect the character of the 
holding to a very large extent. But 
when one talked of what work was ne- 
cessary for the proper development of 
the holding, and said there was no dif- 
ference between drainage and any other 
works comprised in the 1st Part of the 
Schedule, he was unable to see any dis- 
tinction. He had placed his Amend- 
ment on the Paper with the view of 
bringing drainage within the province 
of the landlord; and he trusted that 
the Amendment would be favourably 
received by the Government. 


Agricultural Holdings 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, leave out ‘‘third,’’ and insert ‘‘se- 
cond.” —( Mr. Cartwright.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘third’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that until his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Cartwright) had made his 
speech, he (Mr. Dodson) confessed he 
had not understood the object or inten- 
tion of the Amendment on the Paper. 
Henow learned thatthe hon. Gentleman’s 
object in leaving out ‘‘ third,’’ in order to 
insert ‘‘ second,” was to get rid of the 
second class of improvements, and put 
drainage into the first class, leaving the 
third class of improvements to be called 
the second class. Now, drainage, and 
the provisions made with regard to 
drainage, were very legitimate subjects 
for discussion; and he did not doubt 
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which referred to drainage, they would 
have full discussion upon it. It seemed 
to him, however, that it was exceedingly 
inconvenient to raise a discussion upon 
drainage upon such an Amendment as 
the present. The merits of the question 
which his hon. Friend wished to submit 
to the Committee would not be in any 
way préjudiced by allowing this clause 
to pass with the word “third” in it, 
because, of course, any alteration of the 
kind could be made on Report if thought 
necessary. He, therefore, appealed to 
his hon. Friend, in the interest of the 
convenience of the Committee, and in 
the interest of the important discussion 
which he (Mr. Cartwright) himself 
wished to raise, to consent to withdraw 
this Amendment, and defer the discus- 
sion until they reached the clause deal- 
ing with the point. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) could not 
do better than accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
Dodson). He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) quite understood the object of 
the hon. Member was to raise the ques- 
tion of requiring the previous consent 
of the landlord to drainage. The great 
majority of the Select Committee of 
last year entirely agreed in the view 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire had expressed. But, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had told 
them the question would not be pre- 
judiced if the word “third” were left 
in the clause, he would advise his hon. 
Friend to consent to take the discussion 
subsequently. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he should 
be glad to withdraw his Amendment, 
and to raise the point hereafter. He 
only raised it now because he thought 
it would simplify the discussion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tur CHAIRMAN then called upon 
Mr. Sravetry Hitt, in whose name the 
next Amendment stood on the Paper; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
absent. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
when the Chairman called upon him 4 
short time ago to move an Amendment 
which stood in his name, he waived his 
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i support the Amendment of the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman the Member for 


West Staffordshire (Mr. Staveley Hill). 
As, however, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not now in his place, he 
(Mr. James Howard) begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his name 
—namely, in page 1, line 19, to leave 
out “third part of the.” This 2nd 
clause recognized the justice of the 
claim of the tenant to compensation for 
improvements in the Ist Part of the 
Schedule, previous to the passing of 
this Act. He believed that was a just 
recognition; and it would be equally 
‘ust if a tenant had a claim to compen- 
sation for durable and permanent im- 
provements—improvements which he 
(Mr. Howard) explained a short time 
ago. He had heard no argument ad- 
duced why a tenant who had effected 
durable and permanent improvements 
should not have an equal claim to com- 
pensation as he had for those of a more 
temporary character. He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
the name of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Staveley Hill). 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 19, to leave out the words “‘ third 
part of the.” —( Ilr. James Howard.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘third part of the’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 


be given in respect of improvements of 
the first and second class, even though 
the consent of the landlord had not been 
previously given. The hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) had 
moved that compensation should be given 
for such improvements where, before 
the passing of this Act, they had been 
done with the consent of the landlord. 
The Committee negatived that Amend- 
ment, and he presumed that they would 
scarcely assent to a very much wider 
proposition such as was now proposed. 
The question really had been already 
decided. 

Mr. PUGH said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) must have forgotten 
the last words of the clause—namely, 
“as if this Act had been in force at the 
time of the execution of such improve- 
ments.” It appeared to him (Mr. Pugh) 
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that, if this Amendment were accepted, 

| every protection would be afforded by 
| Clauses 3 and 4. The consent of the 
' landlord was required in regard to the 
‘improvements in the Ist Part of the 
| Schedule, and notice was to be given to 
| the landlord with regard to improve- 
ments in the 2nd Part of the Schedule. 
| As a matter of fact, this Amendment 
| would affect very few cases indeed. It 
| seemed to him that the clause would 
really only prevent a man gotting com- 
pensation under the Ist Part of the 
Schedule in very exceptional cases, and 
in cases where he (Mr. Pugh) was quite 
sure no Member of the Committee on 
this or that side of the House would 
wish to bar his right. Suppose a tenant 
wrote to him for leave, and he had re- 
plied—*‘ Do it, by all means ; and when 
I come down we will consider what is to 
be done.” A tenant would thus have 
his consent; but he would not be able 
to enforce it against him. It was only 
cases of that kind which it was desired 
to meet. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnett) doubted whether 
the words proposed would have the effect 
intended. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that, if 
the clause remained as it now stood, an 
improving tenant would be in a worse 
position after the Act was passed than 
he was in before; because the Commit- 
tee was putting into the mouth of the 
landlord an argument against consider- 
ing an equitable claim for compensation. 
If a tenant had improved his holding, 
| and made an appeal to his landlord to 
| give him compensation, his landlord 
| would point to this clause in the Act, 
/and say—‘ Under such circumstances, 
Parliament has said you must not be 
compensated.” He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
did not think the Government wished to 
leave the tenant in a worse position than 
he was in at the present time ; but, cer- 
tainly, if the clause were passed in its 
present shape, such would be the effect. 
The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had failed to give any expla- 
nation why the tenant should be com- 
pensated for improvements under the 
3rd Part of the Schedule and not under 
the lst and 2nd Part. The only expla- 
nation which occurred to him (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) was that the compensation pay- 
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Schedule would have to come out of the 
landlord’s pocket. A landlord would get 
ample compensation under the terms of 
the Bill in the increased value of the 
holding, and the increased rent he would 
get for it from a new tenant. It was 
manifest that some hon. Members were 
very willing to give compensation to the 
tenant; but it was not to be at the ex- 
pense of the landlord. And it wasclear 
that, under the Bill, the determination 
of hon. Members was that tenant far- 
mers who improved should get no com- 
pensation out of the property of the 
landlord. If this clause stood in its pre- 
sent shape, a landlord would be able to 
confiscate a tenant’s improvements with- 
out giving him the slightest compensa- 
tion. 

Mr. DODSON said, he differed from 
the hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) as to the interpretation 
he had put upon this Bill. The hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Committee 
were willing to give compensation so 
long as it did not come out of the land- 
lords’ pockets. He (Mr. Dodson) did 
not think it was necessary to answer 
such an argument. He would, however, 
say that the hon. Gentleman altogether 
failed in his argument. It was merely 
a question of arrangement whether the 
incoming tenant paid instead of the 
landlord—the landlord it was who would 
always be liable. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that the improvements in the 3rd Part 
of the Schedule were most difficult to 
prove ; indeed, so difficult of proof were 
they, that many agriculturists were of 
opinion that this clause would be quite 
unworkable. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD contended 
that by his Amendment the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
sought to change the negative position 
of the clause into the positive. He 
(Mr. Howard) did not care to argue the 
legal aspects of the question, because 
he knew he would be greatly outdis- 
tanced; but hecontended that the Govern- 
ment had not answered his contention. 
They had acknowledged that the claim 
of a tenant for compensation in respect 
of the third class of improvements was 
just; but they had not given the Com- 
mittee any reason why a claim for com- 
pensation was not even more just as to 
the first and second class of improve- 
ments. He pressed the Government to 
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give some explanation upon the point 
If they failed to do so, the Committes 
were right in concluding that they had 
none to offer. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 231; 
Noes 61: Majority 170.—(Div. List, 
No. 213.) 


Mr. PELL said, he did not desire to 
move his Amendment precisely in the 
terms in which it was printed. It was 
a very simple, though a very important 
alteration he desired tomake. He wished 
to move his Amendment with the omis- 
sion of the words ‘ by laying down of 
permanent pasture ;” and to alter the 
word ‘‘ from,” after ‘‘one year,” to 
‘after.’ His Amendment would then 
read thus— 

“Or when a tenant has executed an im. 
provement mentioned in the first part of this 
Schedule within ten years previous to the com- 
mencement of the Act, and he is not entitled 
under any contract or custom, or under ‘ The 
Agricultural Holdings (England) Act, 1875,’ to 
compensation in respect of such improvement, 
and the landlord has within one year after the 
commencement of the Act consented in writing 
to the making of such improvement.” 


The effect of his Amendment would be 
this—that wherever a tenant had exe- 
cuted an improvement to be found in 
the 1st Part of tho Schedule, and the 
landlord himself was of opinion that it 
was an improvement to his property, 
the landlord should be able to place the 
tenant, who had executed such improve- 
ment before the commencement of the 
Act, precisely in the same position as if 
the improvement had been made imme- 
diately after the passing of the Act. 
There was nothing in the Amendment 
which interfered with the will of the 
landlord to refuse his consent, and 
thereby to cheat an improving tenant 
out of the operation of the Act. There 
might be a good many things done 
which the landlord might not regard as 
an improvement to his property. On 
the other hand, there might be a variety 
of acts done which many landlords 
would be glad to accept as 1mprove- 
ments, and secure to the tenants com- 
pensation for them. But beyond that, 
there were many acts done by tenants 
which were improving acts, but the full 
benefit of which was not reached until 
some years had passed from the time 
when the improvement was commenced. 
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Now, the improvement which he had 
specially in his mind was that of laying 
down permanent pasture. It was well 
known that if land had been laid down 
in permanent pasture a fair return was 
ot for one or two years, but in three, 
or four, or five years, the land ran back 
again, and it was really only in the 
sixth, or seventh, or eighth years that 
the improvement began to manifest it- 
self. What was true with respect to 
permanent pastures was also true in 
regard to fruit trees, and the making 
of gardens. In the county in which he 
had a little property, an arrangement 
had been made with the people holding 
gardens, to the effect that they should 
pay a reduced rent in respect to par- 
ticular improvements ; for instance, that 
for the first few years they should pay, 
say, £3, and that, in course of time, 
when the improvement had reached its 
height, the rent should be raised to 
£8. What happened in the case of 
permanent pasture also happened in 
the case of fences. The landlord really 
did not get the full benefit of such an 
improvement until the fence had grown, 
and was sufficiently strong to take care 
of itself. The first few years after the 
planting of a fence were expensive years 
toa tenant or to a landlord, because the 
fences required so much tending. In 
the case of the reclamation of waste 
land, an improvement was really not 
felt until some years after it had been 
commenced. Let them consider for a 
moment the position of a tenant who 
had made one of these improvements 
—who had laid down permanent pas- 
tures, or planted a garden—in 1883, 
aud who did the same thing next year 
with the consent of his landlord, and 
after this Act was passed. Let them 
consider the extraordinary position in 
which such a man would be placed un- 
less his (Mr. Pell’s) Amendment were 
accepted. The landlord admitted, under 
both circumstances, that the act of a 
tenant was an improvement to his pro- 
perty; and he was willing, by giving 
his consent to the tenant, to execute the 
improvement to enable the tenant to 
secure to himself the reward of his im- 
provements; but, unless this Amendment 
or something similar to it were accepted, 
the landlord would only be able to bring 
the Act into operation with respect to 
improvements made immediately after 
the passing of the Act, although his 
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consent might have been given to the 
improvements made before the passing 
of the Act. Before he (Mr. Pell) sat 
down, he wanted to remove from the 
minds of his hon. Friends sitting around 
him the idea that there was anything 
in this Amendment which interfered 
with existing agreements. That would 
be the last thing in the world which he 
would desire. If a landlord thought 
that a tenant ought to have made such 
improvements without any compensa- 
tion, or if he thought that an improve- 
ment was no improvement, or if he did 
not, for some reason or other, wish to 
charge an improvement upon an estate, 
what he (Mr. Pell) was anxious to 
do was to enable a landlord to deal 
equitably with his tenant. He thought 
he might appeal to his fox-hunting 
friends with regard to permanent pas- 
turage. A great deal of land had been 
laid down to grass of late, owing to the 
character of the seasons. Men, in the 
Midland counties especially, felt they 
could not go on any longer growing 
wheat and corn, and they had made up 
their minds that it would be wiser, whe- 
ther they were paid for it or not, to lay 
the land down to grass; and they had 
always felt that, before they left their 
farms, they would be at perfect liberty 
to break the land up again. That gave 
a tenant an inducement to do what was 
unwise. It was very much better to 
enable the landlord and tenant to come 
together and make an arrangement, 
which most people would admit was of 
permanent advantage to the land—to 
enable them to come to an agreement 
by which this permanent advantage 
would not be destroyed. He thought 
he had said all he could in reference to 
his Amendment, and now he submitted 
it to the better judgment of the Com- 
mittee, again insisting that there was 
nothing in it whatever that interfered 
with existing contracts, or compelled a 
landlord to do that which he might not 
be disposed to do. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 22, after the word ‘“ improve- 
ment,” to insert the words “ or when a tenant 
has executed an improvement mentioned in the 
first part of this Schedule within ten years pre- 
vious to the commencement of the Act, and he 
is not entitled under any contract or custom, or 
under ‘The Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1875,’ to compensation in respect of such 
improvement, and the landlord has within one 
year after the commencement of the Act con- 
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sented in writing to the making of such im- 
provement,”’—(Mr. Pell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he was glad 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Pell) had altered 
his Amendment in regard to the Ist 
Part of the Schedule as to the laying 
down of permanent pasture. He was 
sorry, however, he had not made his 
Amendment apply to the 2nd Part of 
the Schedule, for he could not see why 
he had omitted drainage. 

Mr. PELL said, he had done so be- 
cause he was going to move to do away 
with the 2nd Part of the Schedule. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that that was 
a prospective Amendment which might 
not be proposed. He could not under- 
stand why the 2nd Part of the Schedule 
was to be omitted. If there was one 
improvement more than another that 
tenants were likely to do, if they thought 
they might possibly remain, it was to do 
a little drainage on their own account. 
Let them imagine the case of a man 
who died suddenly, and whose farm was 
obliged to be given up by his family. 
It was very hard if the man’s widow or 
children would not get compensation for 
the drainage which he had done with 
the consent of his landlord. He (Mr. 
Heneage) could not see why drainage 
should be put in a different category to 
the improvements mentioned in the Ist 
Part of the Schedule; and he would 
move to amend the Amendment by in- 
serting after the word ‘‘first,’”’ the 
words ‘‘or second.’”’” The Amendment 
would then read— 

“ Or when a tenant has executed an improve- 


ment mentioned in the first or second part of 
this Schedule.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word “first,’”’ to 
insert the words ‘or second.”—(Jr. 
Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he always listened to what fell 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) with 
great deference, because he knew his 
authority on all agricultural subjects; 
but he confessed he could not gather 
from the arguments of the hon. Gentle- 
man any reason for this Amendment 
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excepting the one—namely, to enable a 
landlord to guard his property. He 
thought it would be admitted that the 
effect of the Amendment, in other re. 
spects, would be simply nz. His hon. 
Friend had pointed out that he had 
carefully guarded the rights of the 
landlord by requiring that the land. 
lord should give his consent. What 
would happen? A tenant would come 
to a landlord, after the passing of this 
Act, and he would say—‘‘T have made 
this improvement; I have put up this 
building ; I have laid down this land in 
permanent pasture; I have done this 
drainage ; will you allow me, on quitting 
my farm, to be compensated for these im- 
provements?’’ It was purely at the 
option of the landlord to agree to do 
this, and he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
asked what was the use of legislation to 
enable him to do that? A landlord 
could agree or decline, without any law 
at all, and the Amendment would have 
no force whatever, as against those land- 
lords for whom alone legislation was re- 
quired — namely, the bad landlords. 
Therefore, what he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) hoped was this — that his hon. 
Friend would not now press those words, 
which, it seemed to him, were really 
illusory, because they did nothing ex- 
cept express a pious opinion that com- 
pensation should be given. They were 
objectionable, as suggesting a retro- 
spective action. It would be better to 
raise the point in the 8th clause, which 
related to the power of the landlord to 
charge improvements. If a landlord 
chose to give his tenant compensation 
for any improvement of this kind, so he 
might do now without the Act coming 
into operation at all. There should be 
some provision which would enable him 
to charge the compensation. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought that 
in regard to his Amendment the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had been somewhat hardly dealt 
with by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach). It did not ap- 
pear to him that the words proposed 
were as illusory as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet imagined. The Amendment would 
give power to a landlord to charge the 
estate for the compensation—| Mr. PEt: 
Compensation under the Act.]— and 
that was not altogether illusory with re- 
gard to the tenant who was seeking com- 
pensation, and would enable or facili- 
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tate the consent of the owner. He (Mr. 
Dodson) would like to hear the matter 
further discussed, if the hon. Gentleman 
was inclined to adhere to the Amend- 
ment. The right hon. Baronet had sug- 
gested that the Amendment would come 
jn more properly in Clause 8 ; but Clause 
8 was only a clause which directed the 
Court to give power to charge for the 
compensation the previous clauses of the 
Bill had sanctioned. This was the time 
to say whether the compensation in 
yiew was one which was to be recog- 
nized by the Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
must have omitted to observe, what his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) expressly pointed out, that there 
was one advantage arising from the 
Amendment — namely, that it would 
give power to the landlord to charge 
the estate for the compensation. With 
the exception of this result it seemed to 
him (Mr. Chaplin) that his right hon. 
Friend was strictly right in saying that 
the words were illusory. The hon. 
Gentleman himself (Mr. Pell) said that 
the effect of his Amendment would be 
to enable a tenant to be put in the same 
position, if he made an improvement 
before the passing of the Act, as if he 
had made it after the passing of the 
Act. The landlord was able to puta 
tenant in that position now, so that the 
sole advantage that would be derived 
from the Amendment was that which 
was pointed out by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). He 
(Mr. Chaplin), however, saw no ob- 
jection whatever to the passing of the 
Amendment, because he did not think 
it would do the slightest harm. 

Mr. PELL said, his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had hardly 
realized the full bearing of the Amend- 
ment. The effect of the Amendment 
would be, that a tenant having obtained 
the consent of his landlord to certain 
improvements made before the Act, 
might claim compensation under this 
Act in respect of those improvements. 
Now, if the right hon. Baronet and his 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Chaplin) 
would look at Clause 7, they would at 
once see the effect of his Amendment. 
The effect they would see was that it 
would bring in all the rules of pro- 
cedure. The Amendment would get rid 
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of an enormous amount of difficulty with 
reference to a landlord giving his con- 
sent; and it would simplify the whole 
relations between landlord and tenant 
in respect of particular improvements. 
A tenant had power to claim compen- 
sation; but, having that power, he might 
come to an arrangement with his land- 
land if he thought fit, and then all the 
tules of procedure provided by Clause 
7 would be brought into play. He, 
therefore, could not admit that the words 
he proposed were illusory. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that if 
the object of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) was solely to enable a landlord to 
charge the estate for compensation for 
these improvements, he would suggest 
the alteration of the latter part of the 
Amendment. It would be absurd to 
require a landlord, 10 years after the 
execution of an improvement, to con- 
sent to its being made, and he (Mr. 
James Howard) would suggest to the 
hon. Member (Mr. Pell) and to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson), 
that the latter part of the Amendment 
should read—‘‘ And the landlord, within 
one year after the commencement of the 
Act, consents in writing to compensate 
his tenant for such improvement.” 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, that 
as the clause stood it could do no harm, 
but it might do good. They must take 
care that they did not make a clause 
compulsory which was now permissive. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he thought 
the Amendment deserved more conside- 
ration than it had received. According to 
the Bill, as it at present stood, the pro- 
cedure under Clause 7 was not to come 
in until there was a difference between 
the landlord and tenant; and one ob- 
jection to the Amendment was, that it was 
entirely permissive. One landlord might 
give consent; but a neighbouring land- 
lord might not give consent. It would 
be interpreted in different ways by dif- 
ferent men, and the result would be 
fresh agitation; and, therefore, it would 
be better to make this power compul- 
sory. The Amendment, as at first given 
Notice of, was open to objection, for it 
referred simply to the laying down of 
permanent pasture. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that, at present, 
permanent pasture was laid down, and 





it would be an evil to break up the land ; 
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and the present occupier had no induce- 
ment to keep it down. But the present 
occupier had an inducement, for he could 
go to the landlord and say that, unless 
the landlord came to reasonable terms 
with him, he could break up the land at 
once. All who knew anything about 
laying down grass knew that, over a 
certain number of years, such land gra- 
dually increased in permanent value ; 
and tenants had of their own free will 
turned arable land into pasture land. 
He was satisfied that the Amendment 
would lead to considerable difficulty, 
and he hoped it would be withdrawn. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he be- 
lieved that if the Amendment was car- 
ried the clause would be a bogus clause, 
containing no benefit to anybody. The 
utmost that could be said in favour of 
the Amendment was that, in some one 
case or other, it might do a little good. 
The justification for the Bill was that 
it was compulsory ; but the Amendment 
was optional, and would render the 
clause simply sham and humbug. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
he could see no objection to the Amend- 
ment, except that it appeared to be un- 
necessary. Suppose a tenant, having 
made improvements some years ago, 
went to the landlord and asked him to 
agree in writing to his coming under 
the Bill. The landlord would naturally 
say he did not wish to have anything 
to do with arbitrators or lawyers, and 
would suggest that they should settle 
between themselves how much he owed 
the tenant, and then they could agree 
in writing that the improvements should 
extend over a given number of years, 
and the tenant be compensated. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought 
that, by the clause, many a proprietor 
would be willing to give advantages toa 
tenant. He did not approve of retro- 
spective legislation, but he was inclined 
to support the Amendment. As to 
Clause 7, that would apply as much in 
this case as in the case of a proprietor, 
when the Act was passed. All that was 
wanted was that the consent of the pro- 
prietor should be given. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
had said that the provision would only 
come into operation until the landlord 
and tenant differed; but if the landlord 
died, and any question arose, all that 
the tenant would need to do would be 
to produce the written consent, and show 
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that he was entitled to compensation for 
improvements made before the passing 
of the Act. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, a good 
deal had been said as toa great number 
of cases in which tenants would have laid 
downimprovements; butii landlords were 
disposed to make such arrangements in 
future, the clause, as it stood, would be 
harmless and yet do a little good. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the whole 
object of the clause could be effected by 
a contract between a landlord and ten- 
ant; but it was evidently intended that 
the contract should extend over a certain 
number of years. The effect of the 
Amendment would be to fine an estate, 
and that being beyond the purview of 
the Bill, he should oppose the Amend- 
ment. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put, 


“That the words ‘ or when a tenant has exe- 
cuted an improvement mentioned in the first or 
second part of this Schedule within ten years 
previous to the commencement of the Act, and 
he is not entitled under any contract or custom, 
or under “ The Agricultural Holdings (England) 
Act, 1875,’’ to compensation in respect of such 
improvement, and the landlord has within one 
year after the commencement of the Act con- 
sented in writing to the making of such im- 
provement,’ be inserted after the word ‘im- 
provement.’ ’”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 244; 
Noes 74: Majority 170.—(Div. List, 
No. 214.) ; 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
an Amendment, with the object of pre- 
venting a tenant from claiming com- 
pensation for boning, liming, or manur- 
ing, which he was bound to do under 
his contract. That was not the intention 
of the Act, and farmers did not wish to 
get paid for doing what they had con- 
tracted to do. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 25, after ‘ improvement,” in- 
sert “if it bein excess of that which he was 
bound to execute in fulfilment of any contract 
or in accordance with any custom.””—(Sir Alez- 
ander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those word$ 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he did not think 
the Amendment would improve the 
clause. The matter was provided for 
by Clause 6. 
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for Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, ! would improve the Bill, and might rea- 
ing he was sure it was not intended that a! sonably be introduced. 
farmer should have compensation for; Mr. DODSON said, he thought it 
‘ood every ton of manure.; but if the matter | would be better to deal with the matter 
ber was provided for, he was quite satis- | by a general provision later on. 
laid fied. | Stmr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
vere Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH | said, that if the Government would 
s in said, he thought the point was one of agree to do that, the whole case would 
1 be some importance, and that it was not| be met. He thought that manure, as 
quite covered by Clause 6. All he found | well as feeding stuffs, ought to be ex- 
hole in that clause was, that any benefit) cluded; but there was another point. 
1 by which the tenant might obtain should | The Act of 1875 contained a useful pro- 
ten- be taken into account. That did not| vision, that in the last year of a ten- 
that seem to cover this point; but the hon. | ancy, after notice had been given, the 
tain and gallant Member (Sir Alexander | expenditure for manuresand feeding stuff 
the Gordon) might raise the matter more | should not exceed the average of pre- 
tate, effectually by proposing to introduce | vious years. 
w of words in Clause 6 which would carry| Mr. DODSON said, the last point 
end- out his view. would require considerable considera- 
Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, | tion, and he could not commit himself 
there he would adopt that course. to it now; but he would endeavour to 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. bring up some general provision. 
Sim ALEXANDER GORDON moved, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
—- as an Amendment, to insert words which | Motion made and Question proposed, 
yous should exclude compensation for any| «That the Clause, as amended, stand 
é, and improvements executed after notice had part of the Bill.” 
astom, been given to determine the tenancy. 
gland) Hitherto, he said, the period of notice Mr. PUGH said, he thought the 
f such was six months, but now that was in-| clause answered no good purpose from 
gin creased to 12 months; and he thought | any point of view, and he should, there- 
ch ie itmore important to have these words | fore, support its omission. 
1 ‘im- in the Act, because it would not be fair, Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
after a tenant had received notice to quit, | said, he should support the rejection of 
2443 he should go and purchase manures, and | the clause if the hon. Member (Mr. 
List, then be able to demand compensation. | Pugh) went to a Division, for the clause 


seemed to him to contain an objec- 
tionable retrospective principle, and, 
at the same time, was of no value to 


Amendment proposed, 


noved In page 1, line 27, after “ improvement,’ add 
“Provided, That no compensation shall be 


f pre- duimed by a tenant under this Act for any im. | 2nyone who wanted to see that principle 
com- provement executed after he has received notice carried out. : 

1anur- from his landlord, or given to his landlord Mr. DODSON said, the object of the 
under a, - —— pth ay Pro ee . clause was to give a tenant who was oc- 
: , except as regards the co qnnneie + 4s 4 
ontaon feeding stuffs and holding.”—(Sir Alexander | “UPY ing a farm under pod existing _s 
rish to Gordon.) ment compensation in cases in which he 
d con- Question proposed, “That those words might not otherwise be entitled to it, 
tind? either by contract, or custom of the Act 


of 1875. He hoped the Committee 
tine Mr. BIDDELL said, he thought the | would agree to the clause. 
poh Amendment would be very useful if] Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was sorry to 
contract limited to Parts I. and II. of the Sche-| hear that his right hon. Friend (Sir 
ir Alex dule, Michael Hicks-Beach) intended to vote 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he would | against the clause. It seemed to him 
yword’ | suggest that the hon. and gallant Mem-| that the presumption of law laid down 
ber should except Sub-sections 20 and| by this clause was that old improve- 





hink 21. ments were not to be paid for, with cer- 
Lt th . Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, | tain exceptions, which were afterwards 
od ie he would do that. specified in the Bill. There was a dis- 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought | tinct limitation upon the compensation 
that, with the addition, the Amendment! which might be claimed for improve- 
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ments in the future, and therefore he 
should support the clause. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
should oppose the clause, because he 
believed it would be both useless and 
mischievous. The Government had re- 
fused to recognize the necessity of giving 
security to the sitting tenant, notwith- 
standing the expression of opinions of 
hon. Members, and of eminent men out- 
sidethe House. What had been their con- 
duct in reference to the clause? Several 
hon. Membershad endeavoured to secure 
to tenants who had made improvements 
before the passing of the Act compen- 
sation; but the Government had not 
consented to give any reason why that 
should not be given. It seemed to him 
that the Government were disposed to 
yield everything to the landlord party 
in that House; and he was inclined to 
throw the whole responsibility upon the 
Government and leave them to fight the 
matter out as best they could with the 
opposite Party. To show how little 
sympathy they had with tenant farmers, 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
said that they rarely made any per- 
manent improvements. Had they not, 
in Kent, laid out hop gardens and 
orchards, and in other parts executed 
drainage works? He had seen a great 
deal of grass-run laid down by tenant 
farmers; and he was so dissatisfied with 
the Government, that he should oppose 
the clause. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
clause was being opposed from opposite 
points of view. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) objected to retrospective legis- 
lation, and the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. James Howard) objected 
to the clause as useless and mischievous. 
Both these views could not be main- 
tained. Which was the right one? His 
own impression was, that it was very dif_i- 
cult to see what effect this Amendment 
would have on the Ist clause. Clause 1 
was of immense importance, as limiting 
the principle of compensation. He must 
repudiate a want of sympathy with 
tenant farmers. The Government were 
now, for the first time, recognizing that 
there must be compensation for improve- 
ments of the third class, and this clause 
was valuable as defining the compensa- 
tion for that class of improvements. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY objected to the 
clause, because it would sanction the 
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confiscation by a landlord of a tenant’s 
improvements. Thus the tenant would 
be put in a worse position than he was 
in now; and he should, therefore, vote 
against the clause. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 268; 
Noes 32: Majority 236.—(Div. List, 
No. 215.) 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to report Progress ; Committee 
to sit again To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1884, the sum of £15,182,707, be granted out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Com- 
mittee to sit again upon Friday. 


MOTION. 


—_—<—0-o>— 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875 (SUPPORT OF 
SEWERS) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Brocpen, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health Act, 1875," and to make 
provision with respect to the support of public 
sewers and sewage works in mining districts, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brocpen, Sir 
GerorceE Exuior, Sir Josrpu Prasz, Mr. Satz, 
Mr. Barnes, and Mr. Tomirnson. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 267.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 19th July, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brris—First Reading— 
Companies Acts Amendment * (148); Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Money)* (149); 
Companies (Colonial Registers) * (150) ; Elec- 
tric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) * 
(151); Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 3) * (152); Summary Jurisdiction (Re- 
peal, &c.)* (153); Petroleum* (154). 

Second Reading—Poor Relief (Ireland) (140) ; 
Merchandise Marks (Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man) (143). 
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Committee—Report—Factories and Workshops 
Amendment (113); Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Cornwall) (142). 

Third Reading—Turnpike Acts Continuance * 
(132), and passed. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 113.) 
(The Earl Granville.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( Zhe Larl 
Granville.) 

Tur Eart or WEMYSS said, that as 
the second reading of this Bill had been 
taken at an hour too late to permit of 
discussion, he hoped their Lordships 
would allow him, before they went into 
Committee, to call attention to the 
character of the measure. The two 
points to which he wished to direct 
the notice of their Lordships were— 
first, the persons to whom the Bill 
applied; and, secondly, the provisions 
of the Bill itself. This Bill went be- 
yond the principle hitherto laid down 
in Acts of this nature. The one great 
principle of the Factory Acts, with 
which his noble Friend near him (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) had so much to do, 
was that they gave protection to the 
weak—that was to say, to women, chil- 
dren, and young persons—and that they 
did not touch adult male labour in any 
form. The provisions of this Bill would 
apply not to women and children only— 
for they were excluded from the Bill— 
but to full-grown men and women. This 
was a new departure in legislation. In- 
stead of being an advance in the right 
direction it was a retrograde step, for it 
was opposed to every economic principle, 
and went back to the time when the 
State interfered in every relation of life. 
The provisions of the Bill were practi- 
cally all contained in the Schedule to 
the certificate, and were of a very minute 
character, dealing especially with per- 
sons employed at white lead works. Mr. 
Redgrave, the senior Inspector of Fac- 
tories, had himself, in his first Report 
of April, 1882, expressed an opinion 
adverse to legislation on the subject. 
The conditions for obtaining a certificate 
were that the persons employed should 
have a means of frequently washing 
their hands and feet with a sufficient 
supply of hot and cold water, a supply 





of brushes, boots, gloves, and respira- 
tors, and that there should be accessible 
to all persons employed in the factory a 
sufficient supply of acidulated drink. 
He objected to legislation on all these 
minute points; they might as well in- 
troduce a provision requiring that every 
day or every second every one of the 
workmen should take a dose of Epsom 
salts. Was the noble Earl in charge of 
the Bill sure that these minute condi- 
tions were the best that could be laid 
down? Let them take the provision as 
to acidulated drink. There was no pro- 
vision as to what the acidulated drink 
was to be. It was not said that the 
drink should not consist of a noxious 
acid. If the State interfered in the 
matter at all, it must go further, and 
say what kind of an acid was to be 
used. He had accordingly given Notice 
of his intention to move in Committee 
that this drink should, under no cireum- 
stances, contain sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
or other mineral acids, but should con- 
sist exclusively of a decoction of pure 
lime or lemon juice, called and known 
in the trade as lemon squash. If they 
were going to punish masters who did 
not provide these appliances for their 
workmen, there must also be a penalty 
for the workpeople who neglected to 
use them, and he had given Notice of 
an Amendment that every such omission 
should be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing 20s. He was confident that it would 
be much better if these things were left 
to the free and independent action of 
the employers and the employed. He 
should always be ready to support mea- 
sures likely to render the lives of the 
working classes less hard and more 
healthy. But he believed that the work- 
ing classes did not need grandmotherly 
legislation, as they were able, by com- 
bining and uniting, to impose their own 
conditions on their employers. Legisla- 
tors were too apt to accept the statements 
of trades unionists, who pretended to 
speak on behalf of working men gene- 
rally. He had in his hand a letter from 
a representative working man, Mr. Bry- 
son, a Northumbrian collier, who, speak- 
ing of the proposal made by Mr. Burt 
and the trades unionists to amend the 
Employers’ Liability Act, said that he 
objected to the suggested alteration, on 
the ground of its enervating character, 
and because it would destroy the self- 
reliance of the people; and that view 
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was proved to be the view generally en- 
tertained by the working classes in the 
mining districts of Northumberland. He 
held that the same objection applied to 
the present Bill; it was calculated to 
destroy national liberty and self-reliance. 
The Bill laid down special provisions 
for white lead manufactories; but were 
those manufactories the only unhealthy 
ones in the country? Were not saw 
grinding and dry metal grinding of 
all kinds also injurious? If once 
they should determine to legislate in 
detail for all cases of that kind, the 
time of Parliament would be wholly 
taken up with legislation which might 
almost be called ridiculous. The Bill 
proposed to prohibit all bakehouses that 
were not half above ground. But it did 
not necessarily follow, because the whole 
of a building was not above ground, that 
it was unhealthy. Most of their Lord- 
ships’ kitchens were below the level of 
the ground, but they were not on that 
account unfit to live in. If the Bill were 
not altered in Committee he should op- 
pose it on the third reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he did 
not object to hear the noble Earl speaking 
in defence of liberty and political eco- 
nomy; but he could not help thinking 
that, in his opposition to the Bill, the 
noble Earl misapplied those great prin- 
ciples. His noble Friend said that the 
Factory Acts made the strongest dis- 
tinction between adult and juvenile 
labour. He admitted that fact; but he 
did not see how the present Bill would, 
in the slightest degree, affect adult 
labour. In what part of the Bill were 
any restrictions imposed upon labour of 
that kind? All that was proposed to be 
done was to impose certain sanitary con- 
ditions, to apply, not only to juvenile 
workmen, but to adults also, and that 
was exactly what the Factory and Mining 
Acts did. Therefore, the great distinction 
between those Acts and the Bill fell to 
the ground. The noble Lord wished to 
leave the matter to employers and em- 
ployed, because he said they would regu- 
late it in the best possible way. He 
doubted that. He saw it stated the 
other day that while the regulations pro- 
posed in this Bill were adopted by the 
best employers, with respect to others 
the local sanitary officers complained 
that persons were turned into paupers 
by this lead-poisoning, and were made 
paralytic in mind and body, and fre- 
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quent deaths occurred. He could not 
conceive that their Lordships would be 
of opinion that this was an interference 
with adult labour which ought not to be 
imposed on employers, or that in an 
occupation of such a deleterious cha- 
racter regulations should not be made 
merely for the security of life and health. 
The rules which the employers were to 
adopt were to be approved by the Home 
Office, and anybody disobeying those 
contained in the 7th clause, 8rd sub- 
section, would be subject to a penalty. 
There was no question that affected the 
public health so much as the state of 
bakeries—it affected not only the working 
bakers themselves, but also all the pro- 
duce which they supplied for public use. 
His noble Friend had stated that his 
own kitchen was underground, and said 
he presumed that his (Karl Granville’s) 
kitchen was underground also. It hap- 
pened that that argument ad hominem did 
not particularly touch him ; and if his 
noble Friend would favour him with acall 
at No.18,Carlton House Terrace, he would 
be happy to show him that his kitchen 
was above ground. With regard to the 
Amendment of which his noble Friend 
had given Notice, he ventured to think 
that it was unnecessary. His noble Friend 
would require that the drink should be 
made merely of certain acidulated in- 
gredients. But the drinks proper in 
such cases were made of other materials, 
and an Amendment which would pre- 
vent such drinks being given was exactly 
in the direction of that over-legisiation 
to which the noble Earl himself ob- 
jected. 


Viscounr CRANBROOK said, that 


the main objection which his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Wemyss) entertained 
was as to the Schedule. It was a very 
extraordinary thing to call on the House 
of Lords to legislate in that minute way. 
By the 3rd clause the Secretary of State 
might, by an Order under his hand, 
modify any of the regulations, so that 
their Lordships were asked to give abso- 
lute power to the Secretary of State to- 
morrow to modify that which they might 
have enacted. With respect to smoke, 
their Lordships did not lay down the 
rules by which the nuisance was to be 
abated, but merely said that the best 
means were to be adopted. But that 
their Lordships should lay down those 
minute rules was a thing which they 
were not qualified to do. 
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1869 Juctories and Workshops 
Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he rose 


to make some observations on the very 
interesting and animated speech of his 
noble Friend on the Cross Benches (the 
Earl of Wemyss). In the course of that 
speech his noble Friend referred to 
the Association of which he was the 
founder, and almost the head, and which 
had been started for the purpose of what 
was called the defence of liberty and 
property. To the list of the members of 
that Association he felt, last year, strong 
temptation to add his name, for he was 
one of those who thought that there was 
serious danger of over-minute legisla- 
tion. He was tempted, therefore, to 
break a rule he had laid down never to 
join any political Association whatever, 
for this reason—that they almost always 
involved one idea, and that the members 
were under the constant temptation to 
ride that idea to death. On that account 
he had declined to join the Association ; 
and, after the speech which the noble 
Earl had delivered to-night, he con- 
gratulated himself on having so de- 
clined. He must say the noble Earl, by 
the Amendment he intended to propose, 
was riding his idea to death. The legiti- 
mate province of legislation in a country 
such as ours was a subject to which he 
had often given attention, to see whe- 
ther it would be possible to lay down 
any abstract principle as to what were 
matters upon which it was wise and 
proper to legislate. But the truth was, 
that human affairs were too complicated 
for the drawing up of any such formula. 
They must be guided by the circum- 
stances of each particular case; but if 
there was one matter upon which it was 
competent and desirable for Parliament 
to enter upon legislation, it was the life 
and health of the population. It was a 
great mistake to liken this Bill to the 
Factory Acts. What were called Factory 
Acts were those which regulated and 
limited the hours of labour; and, with 
regard to the limitation of hours, Parlia- 
ment had very wisely confined itself to 
the case of women and children. But 
with regard to the health of the coun- 
try, Parliament had placed upon itself 
no such limitation. This was a Bill 
directed to save the life and health of 
working men, not to limit the hours of 
labour. Experience had taught us that, 
in the fierce competition of our social 
system, the working classes were either 
unable or unwilling to distinguish be- 
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tween those kinds of labour which were 
healthy and those which were injurivus 
to health. They would engage, without 
hesitation, in forms of labour which 
would bring on them the most fatal and 
loathsome forms of disease. Competi- 
tion was so keen that it overcame the 
desire of life and the fear of death. Let 
their Lordships look at the legislation 
forjprotecting the health of our soldiers 
and sailors. Let them look at the legis- 
lation promoted by Mr. Plimsoll for the 
purpose of saving life at sea. Why, 
only a few days ago, he saw in the 
papers a case which came before the 
Admiralty Court, and the Judge had 
said, in summing-up, that that was the 
third case in a few months in which it 
had been clearly proved that the total 
loss of a steamer, with every soul on 
board, resulted simply from overloading. 
No legislation could be objected to on 
the ground that it was for the sake of 
preserving health and life. He hoped 
that some of their Lordships had looked 
at the evidence upon which this Bill was 
founded. The manufacture of white 
lead was one of the most dangerous in 
which working men could be employed. 
It was most painful to read of the loath- 
some diseases consequent ou working in 
those factories. With regard to one or 
two factories in the neighbourhood of 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, the medical 
officer of the infirmary in that quarter 
spoke of the great number of persons 
treated in the institution for periods 
varying from three or four weeks to six 
months, some of whom would probably 
remain paupers for life. The form of 
disease arising from this occupation was 
extremely painful, and often. led to pa- 
ralysis, especially paralysis of the hand. 
In another manufactory as many as 48 
patients had to be sent to the infirmary 
in one year; and, of course, the expense 
of their treatment was thrown on the 
ratepayers. It being impossible for any- 
one not to see that this was a case for 
legislation, the next question was whe- 
ther the proposed legislation was un- 
reasonable. In his opinion there was 
nothing unreasonable in it. It stood on 
all fours not only with the Acts for 
saving life at sea, but with the Acts for 
regulating labour in mines. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill simply was that the 
manufacturers of white lead should afford 
to the working men and women an op- 
portunity of changing their clothes, and 
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of washing their persons, to get rid of 
the white lead. The principal point to 
which the noble Earl pointed his fun 
and chaff was the provision that acidu- 
lated drink should be supplied ; but the 
reason for this provision was that a dilute 
preparation of sulphuric acid had been 
found very valuable for counteracting 
the poisonous effects of inhaling and 
swallowing the fumes of white lead. It 
appeared to him that Parliament had as 
much right to prescribe this precaution 
as to enforce the practice of vaccination. 
He hoped, therefore, that the House 
would go into Committee on the Bill, 
and would, at least, give itself the op- 
portunity of making any Amendments 
that might be necessary. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he trusted 
that no one would think him indifferent 
to the necessity of sanitary legislation if 
he pointed out that this was sanitary 
legislation of an undesirable kind. It 
was one thing to insist on proper struc- 
tural arrangements which the workmen 
themselves could not compel employers 
to make, and quite another thing to 
enact such details for men as the use of 
a particular drink. Nor could this Bill 
be justly compared with the laws as to 
vaccination ; for while those laws were 
intended to prevent a national disaster 
in the shape of an epidemic, this Bill 
sought only to preserve the health of very 
few individuals. Minute legislation as 

‘to details was objectionable, partly be- 
cause of its bad moral effect on the 
workmen, and partly because it tended 
to obstruct improvements and to stereo- 
type certain processes and remedies, 
which the march of science and mecha- 
nical improvement might leave very far 
behind. Nearly 40 years ago, being a 
firm believer iv political economy, he 
had divided the House on those parts of 
the Factory Bill which interfered with 
the labour of adult women, on the 
ground that if once such an interfer- 
ence were allowed it would be impos- 
sible to know where to stop. Experi- 
ence had since fully verified his fears. 
In the present day the trades unions 
showed how well the workmen were able 
to take care of themselves, and how 
little they needed grandmotherly legis- 
lation. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he held that this was purely a sanitary 
question. The principle of our factory 
legislation was to protect health and to 
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defend the weak, and that was the only 
principle contained in the Bill. It was 
true enough that workmen could, as a 
rule, protect themselves and assert their 
own rights; but the persons mentioned 
in the Bill were, so to speak, feeble folk, 
many of them women, who could not 
combine, and were so few in number 
that if they struck work to-morrow 
their places would immediately be filled 
by others. In all our legislation, even 
in the factory legislation, Parliament 
had great regard to considerations affec- 
ting life and limb. It had not only 
limited the hours of labour for women 
and children, but had also, in the in- 
terests of life and limb, and in spite of 
many opponents, among whom Mr. John 
Bright had been prominent, under- 
taken the regulation of many details, 
such as the sheathing of machinery and 
the like. The surgeon of the Leeds 
Hospital stated at that time that they 
had 600 grave cases a-year of factory 
accidents tomenand women. It was the 
existence of such facts that made it 
necessary for the Legislature to protect 
adults. He had known nothing to which 
employers of labour offered so much 
opposition, stating that it was an infringe- 
ment of their liberty. Parliament had 
also interfered with the truck system, 
because wages were paid in horrible 
substitutes for food, a sample of which 
in the form of bread, of which three- 
fourths was clay, was analyzed at 
his (the Earl of Shaftesbury’s) re- 
quest by Professor Faraday, who de- 
sired that a part of it should be pre- 
served in the Royal Institution ; and it 
was, he believed, still there. Parlia- 
meut had prohibited the employment 
of women in mines and collieries; and it 
had subjected to inspection and rules, 
with the most beneficial consequences, 
common lodging-houses occupied nightly 
by 30,000 or 40,000 men and women, 
who were provided with cubic air space 
and accomodation which they would not 
otherwise enjoy. The best part of the 
Bill was that referring to bakeries, 
because their insanitary condition was 
detrimental to the bread which many 
thousands of people were compelled to 
buy. If their Lordships would visit 
some of the horrible dens in which 
bread was made they would realize how 
much the health of the people was af- 
fected. White lead poisoning carried 
off numbers in early life, deprived fami- 
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lies of parental support, and threw the 
children on the parish. The whole 
nestion was whether the sanitary con- 
dition of the people was not a matter of 
yital importance. As to destroying 
individuality by legislation, was it not 
destroyed a great deal more at the pre- 
sent time by conditions against which the 
employed could not protect themselves ? 
Where men could protect themselves 
they must be left to do so; but where it 
was impossible they could do so it was 
the duty of Parliament to interfere, be- 
cause the health and industry and inde- 
pendence of the people were at stake. 

Lorv BRAMWELL said, that as an 
humble member of the League of which 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss) 
was at once the head and soul, he had 
great hopes that the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll) would join them, be- 
cause they were not in any sense a 
political Society. The objection of the 
noble Duke to joining the League ap- 
peared to him to be this—that it was a 
League with an idea; would he wish to 
join a League without an idea ? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, his 
objection to the League was not that 
it was a League with an idea, but that 
itwas a League with an idea that was 
ridden to death. 

Lorp BRAMWELL observed, that in 
that case he would invite the noble 
Duke to join the League in order that 
he might prevent a bad use being made 
ofa good idea. Another observation he 
had to make was, that this singular 
argument was continually pressed—that 
because you made one exception to a 
tule, you might make any number of 
others. That was saying that rules 
existed for no other purpose than to 
have exceptions to them. He questioned 
very much whether the principles of the 
League applied to the proposed legis- 
lation; for he could not help thinking 
that in the same way that people should 
not be allowed to conduct themselves 
ina way to make themselves a nuisance 
to others, so the public had a right 
to say they should not ruin their health, 
and eventually become a burden to the 
ratepayers. He would only add that he 
had not understood the objection of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Wemyss) to the 
Bill to be so much as to its principle as 
to the minuteness of its details. 

Tae Earn or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the Factory and Workshops Act of 





1878 had been so construed in Scotland, 
that for the purpose of the employment 
of half-timers the middle of the day was 
1 o’clock. It had been found in many 
cases that this had led to great inconve- 
nience both to employers and employed, 
and prevented half-timers from attend- 
ing afternoon school. He, therefore, pro- 
posed to introduce at the proper time an 
Amendment to meet this point, and he 
understood that the Home Office did 
not object to this being done. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 to 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Special rules for every white 
lead factory). 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS gave Notice 
that on the third reading he should 
move that adult males be exempted 
from the operation of the 3rd section of 
the clause. 


Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses agreed to, without 
amendment. 


On Question, That the Report of the 
Amendments be now received ? 


THE Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
mAN of CommiTTezEs) said, in reference 
to the Schedules, that they enabled the 
Home Secretary in writing under his 
hand to revoke and alter the rules laid 
down, which, in fact, enabled him to set 
aside the provisions of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. This was a point which should 
be considered by the Government. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that the Act of 1875 gave the same 
power of revocation and alteration, and 
no difficulties had been experienced. 

Tur Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
he considered that the precedent of the 
Act of 1875 was not in poiut, as this Bill 
affected such a large variety of factories 
and workshops. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Bill reported, without amendment ; 
and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (CORNWALL) BILL.—(No. 142.) 
(The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( The Karl of Mount-Edgcumbe.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, he 
would not oppose the Motion; but he 
looked with great suspicion on this 
measure and all similar legislation. The 
wisdom of allowing one part of the 
United Kingdom to have a system of 
law peculiar to it was very questionable. 
Under this Bill, that which would not 
be an offence in Devonshire would be 
an offence in Cornwall; and a Cornwall 
man, by crossing over the border of his 
own county, would be able to do that 
which was there prohibited. The Go- 
vernment had rejected a system intended 
for the prevention of disease in certain 
towns; yet every place in which the 
Contagious Diseases Acts had been en- 
forced was still in favour of their con- 
tinuance. If the Government were going 
to support the communistic legislation— 
the system of legislating for small com- 
munities—of which this Bill was an 
example, would they give to the towns 
to which the Contagious Diseases Acts 
applied the same power of interference 
with the principle of individual liberty 
which they proposed to give to counties 
by measures such as the present ? 

Lorp ABERDARE observed, that a 
great number of important legislative 
experiments had been made in par- 
ticular boroughs. There were boroughs 
in which certain acts were punished as 
offences, though they could be com- 
mitted with impunity in neighbouring 
towns. Was it not also the fact that 
when local Acts were passed the dis- 
tricts to which they applied were placed 
under a special law? He strongly ap- 
proved the experiment which the Bill 
proposed to allow in the county of Corn- 
wall. 

Tur Eart or WEMYSS said, he must 
protest against the Bill for the same 
reasons as those urged by the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Cranbrook). He ob- 
jected to all piecemeal legislation; and, 
feeling so strongly on the question, he 
begged to give Notice that he should 
move the rejection of the Bill on the 
third reading. 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly ; Bill reported, with- 
out amendment; and to be read 3* on 
Friday the 27th instant. 


{LORDS} 





Harks, §¢. Bill. 1876 
POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL, 
(The Lord President.) 


(No. 140.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read. 
ing read. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre. 
sipENT of the Councit), in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said 
the Bill was for the temporary relief of 
Unions in certain parts of Ireland which 
were weighed down with poor rates, and 
were unable to relieve the destitute poor 
without some further assistance than 
they had already obtained. The Bill 
proposed to relieve them by way of 
grants and loans, and also to indemnify 
them as to sums of money which they 
had already borrowed without legal 
powers. Tho sum mentioned in the Bill 
as the limit was £50,000; but it was not 
thought that it would be necessary to 
take anything like that sum. He trusted 
their Lordships would give the Bill a 
second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (CHANNEL 
ISLANDS AND ISLE OF MAN) BILL. 
(The Lord Belper.) 

(No. 143.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp BELPER, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that its object was to extend to the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man 
the Merchandise Marks Act of 1862, 
which was intended to prevent the 
fraudulent marking of merchandise and 
forged trade-marks. In the places to 
which the Bill would apply there was 
at present no law affecting trade-marks 
and no law requiring their registration. 
The result was that cases of fraud were 
of frequent occurrence, and it was hoped 
that the Bill would put a stop to them. 
The large manufacturers interested in 
the question of trade-marks were very 
anxious that the Bill should pass through 
both Houses this year. He begged to 
move that it be now read a second 
time. 
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Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord Belper.) 


Lorp SUDELEY said, that he should 
make no objection on the part of the 
Government to the second reading, pro- 
yided the noble Lord would postpone 
the Committee on the Bill until the Go- 
yernment should have an opportunity of 
communicating with the Islands, which 
would probably be within nine or ten 
days. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday the 27th 
instant. 


LIGHTHOUSES, &c. — COMMISSIONERS 
OF NORTHERN LIGHTS—THE HEN 
AND CHICKENS ROCK. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur Duxe or ARGYLL, in rising to 
call attention to correspondence respect- 
ing the buoying of the ‘‘Hen and 
Chickens” rock on the coast of Lewis, 
said, this matter was certainly not con- 
nected with politics, nor with any of 
those great social questions so often 
discussed in their Lordships’ House ; 
but it was, at the same time, a matter 
of considerable public importance with 
reference to the administration of lights 
and lighthouses. In the discussion which 
took place about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago on the mode in which our 
lighthouses were administered, their 
lordships had heard that there was 
a separate Board for each of the Three 
Kingdoms—that for Ireland there was 
a Board which sat in Dublin; for Scot- 
land a Board which sat in Edinburgh; 
and for the lighthouses of England 
and the Channel Islands there was the 
ancient and venerable Corporation of 
Trinity House. It had so happened 
that in very early life he became per- 
sonally acquainted with the operations of 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights. 
Three of their principal stations were on 
hisown property, and he was present at 
the laying of the foundation stone of 
one of their most magnificent edifices 
—the great oceanic lighthouse erected 
by the late Mr. Stephenson, a man 
whose high character and genius cast a 
lustre on the Profession to which he 
belonged. He (the Duke of Argyll) 
happened to be a Member of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Aberdeen, under which 





the Merchant Shipping Act was passed. 
That Act was introduced by his right 
hon. Friend the late Sir James Graham, 
then at the head of the Admiralty. One 
of the clauses of that Bill proposed to 
subject the operations of the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights in Scotland 
and the Irish Board to the judgment 
and discretion of the Trinity House. As 
those local bodies had great local know- 
ledge, and had conducted their business 
to the satisfaction of the shipping inte- 
rest, he showed something of the Scotch 
lion, and rather remonstrated with his 
right hon. Friend ; but he was not sup- 
ported at the time. Sir James Graham, 
as well as himself, was a Scotchman, 
and so was Lord Aberdeen, then the 
Head of the Government. They did not 
agree with him ; besides, the mutterings 
of the Eastern Question were being 
heard, and the subject in which he felt 
interested was treated as a purely local 
matter. Well, from that time to this 
he really thought no more of the subject, 
because nothing had come before him 
to direct his attention to the working of 
the system. But, the other day, Her 
Majesty’s ship Lively, which was not 
only commanded by a most distinguished 
and careful officer, but was under the 
care of a local pilot, ran full upon a 
rock in broad daylight in such a manner 
that she was lost, and a court martial, 
he was sorry to say, felt obliged to dis- 
miss the distinguished officer from the 
ship. It occurred to him to inquire 
whether the rock was buoyed or bea- 
coned, and he found that it was not. If 
their Lordships would look at the beau- 
tiful Admiralty chart, it would be seen 
that the whole eastern seaboard of Lewis 
was what sailors called a remarkably 
clean shore. A 10-fathom line ran close 
to the coast, and there was a 20-fathom 
line very near, and often touched it. 
There was a promontory at right angles 
to the coast, which had to be turned by 
ships seeking refuge at the harbour of 
Stornoway. Just as one came in sight 
of the harbour there was a most dan- 
gerous rock. The water was nine 
fathoms deep inside of it. It was a 
considerable distance from the shore, 
and outside the water was much deeper. 
At ordinary high tide that rock was en- 
tirely concealed. It was one of the 
most dangerous rocks which existed, 
and there was a large amount of ship- 
ping in the neighbourhood. It turned 
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out to be a fact disclosed in the Corre- 
spondence laid on the Table of the House 
that so long ago as 1869 the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lights had for- 
warded a distinct recommendation to 
Trinity House, under the Act of Sir 
James Graham, that this dangerous rock 
should be marked with a beacon. This 
recommendation was vetoed by the Tri- 
nity House on the ground that the sail- 
ing directions of the Admiralty were 
sufficient protection. In the case of a 
ship belonging to the Navy, that might 
be sufficient; but the number of the 
Queen’s ships which went there was 
nothing as compared with the number of 
ships of the Mercantile Marine and the 
coasting vessels passing down the Minch. 
The objection of the Trinity House was 
what he might call a red-tape objection. 
The Scottish Board was composed, first 
of all, of the eminent engineers, Messrs. 
Stevenson, and the Sheriffs of all the 
maritime counties in Scotland, and of 
the Provosts of certain towns connected 
with the merchant shipping. He must 
say that it was a very strango thing for 
Trinity House to reject a recommenda- 
tion of this kind, and it was not a good 
indication of the working of the system 
which had put the Scottish Board under 
a Board sitting in London. Of course, 
there was an appeal from Trinity House 
to the Board of Trade. He did not 
know whether the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners appealed to the Board of 
Trade to have their recommendation 
carried into effect. Apparently, the 
matter had been allowed to drop, be- 
cause of the decision of the Trinity 
House. He had the greatest respect 
for the Trinity House ; but their Board 
ought not, in his opinion, to overrule so 
competent a body as the Scotch Com- 
missioners of Lights. The West Coast 
of Scotland was still very imperfectly 
buoyed, and a dangerous rock, not un- 
like the ‘‘ Hen and Uhickens,”’ lay just at 
the entrance to the best harbour in the 
Isle of Mull, where, by the way, Her 
Majesty’s Squadron was ordered to an- 
chor a short time ago. Another very im- 
portant harbour on the South- West Coast 
was not only not buoyed, but was ren- 
dered still more dangerous by the fact 
that two beacons that formerly existed 
had been allowed to go to ruin. In 
bringing forward this matter, he blamed 
no Member of the Government; but he 
repeated that it was a very serious thing 
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that the recommendations of the Scotch 
Commissioners should be subject to the 
veto of the Board of Trade or the Trinity 
House. 

Lorp SUDELEY: As regards the par- 
ticular case of the marking of the “ Hen 
and Chickens” rock, I have to point 
out, as stated by the noble Duke, that 
under the Merchant Shipping Acts passed 
in 1854, the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses had the right to appeal to 
the Board of Trade against the decision 
of the Trinity House, but they did not 
do so. And no representations on the 
subject, either from them or from any 
other quarter, have been received since 
1869. As regards the relative claimsof 
the two Boards to the confidence of 
mariners, it will be remembered that all 
the working Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House are seamen, and that all 
the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses are ¢x officio members, being com- 
posed of the Law Officers, Sheriffs of 
the seaboard counties, and the Provosts 
of certain large towns in Scotland. I 
do not mean in any way to throw any 
discredit upon the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners; but I only wish to point 
out, as to the relative merits of the two 
Boards, that undoubtedly Trinity House 
are the most practical body. But a 
curious thing has happened within the 
last few days. As recently as ‘l'uesday 
of this week the Board of Trade received 
a Memorial from the Convention of the 
Royal and Parliamentary Burghs of 
Scotland, signed by the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh—himself a Lighthouse Com- 
missioner—complaining strongly of the 
et officio constitution of the Board, and 
stating that the prevalent feeling in 
Scotland was in favour of a re-organiza- 
tion of the Scottish Lighthouse Board, 
and praying Her Majesty’s Government, 
on the earliest opportunity, to take mea- 
sures so to recast the constitution of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
as to insure among its members persons 
having a personal and practical fitness 
for its duties. This only shows that, at 
any rate, in Scotland the opinion is dif- 
ferent from what the noble Duke has 
expressed. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
thought his noble Friend had entirely 
misunderstood the spirit of the Memo- 
rial. Whatever dissatisfaction might 
exist as to the composition of the North- 


ern Lights Commission, the feeling un- 
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questionably was that the Scotch autho- 
rity should not be overruled by the 
Trinity House or the Board of Trade. 


In reply to Lord ELtenBorovan, 


Tur Earn or NORTHBROOK said, 
that the pilot on board the Lively was 
was one of the best and most experienced 
pilots in the district. 

Tae Duke or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that, after all, no reason had been given 
to show why this rock had not been 
buoyed long ago. It was quite a small 
rock, being certainly not as broad as the 
floor of the House, and was surrounded 
by deep water. The sailing directions 
of the Admiralty were all very well in 
fne weather; but in thick weather it 
was often difficult to verify the buoys, 
and no soundings revealed the nearness 
of the danger. Now that one of Her 
Majesty’s ships had been lost, he trusted 
that something would be done. 

Lorpv WAVENEY said, he considered 
it time that this dangerous reef should 
be distinguished from the surrounding 
sea, and he would recommend the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse similar to one he 
had lately seen at Belfast. 





q PROMULGATION OF THE STATUTES. 


Resolved, That it is expedient that the recom- 
mendations containcd in the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department to consider and revise 
the List of 1801 for the Promulgation of the 
Statutes, and the Revised List contained in the 
stid Report, should be adopted ; and that the 
Controller of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
should be authorised and directed to cause the 
printing and delivery of copies of the Public 
General Statutes and the Public Local and Per- 
smal Acts according to the mode of distribu- 
tion contained in the said Report and Revised 
List; and the Secretary of State, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, may vary the distri- 
bution authorised by the said. Revised List from 
time to time.—( The Lord Sudeley.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Suppry [16th July] Report—Postponed Resolu- 
tion £1,556,400, Expenses of the Dockyards 
and Naval yards at Home and Abroad, fur- 
ther considered. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [July 18] reported —£15,182,707, 
Consolidated Fund. 

Puntic Birts—Ordered—First Reading—Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 4) *. 

Second Reading—Greenwich Hospital [253]. 

Committee — Agricultural Holdings (England) 
[186] [Third Night]—n.v. 

Third Reading—Friendly, &c. Societies (No- 
minations) [264], deferred. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o oo 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—EVENING 
ADMISSION. 


Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
Member for the London University, as 
one of the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, Whether any decision has been 
taken with respect to lighting the Mu- 
seum so as to enable it to remain open 
to the public until 10 o’clock every week 
day throughout the year, in accordance 
with the very numerously signed requi- 
sition which was forwarded to the Trus- 
tees at tho close of last Session ? 

Sirk JOHN LUBBOCK: Sir, the 
Trustees have, on various occasions, 
given the question of opening the Bri- 
tish Museum in the evening their very 
anxious consideration. The immense 
value of the collection renders the danger 
of fire and other risks contingent on 
opening at night peculiarly serious. 
Moreover, they have been advised that 
the use of gas would be very injurious 
to many parts of the collection. The 
same objections, however, do not apply, 
or apply with much less force to the 
electric light, and, subject of course to 
security being taken for the safety of 
the building and its contents, and on 
satisfactory arrangements being made 
with reference to electric lighting in the 
district, the Trustees will be prepared 
to apply to Government for the funds 
necessary to enable them to open por- 
tions of the Museum in the evening. In 
doing so, they trust they will be acting 
in accordance with the wishes of Parlia- 
ment. 


VACCINATION ACTS—THE BRIGHTON 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 

sident of the Local Government Board, 

Whether he is aware that the Board of 
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Guardians at Brighton are, in contra- 
vention of the instructions of the Local 
Government Board, prosecuting persons 
who refuse to have their children vacci- 
nated, time after time for the same 
child, and that within the last few days 
several distraints upon their goods in 
such cases have taken place; and, whe- 
ther he proposes to take any steps in 
the mattter ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, the 
Board have no information at present as 
to the facts. They have communicated 
with the Guardians, and are informed 
by them that they are unable, at the 
present moment, to furnish the required 
information owing to the temporary ab- 


sence on sick leave of the vaccination | 


officer whose official records are not im- 
mediately accessible. The Board have 
forwarded to the Guardians a copy of 
the letter, which was addressed to the 
Guardians of the Evesham Union, set- 
ting forth the considerations which ought, 
in the Board’s opinion, to be weighed 
by the Guardians in determining the 
question of repeated prosecution under 
the Vaccination Acts. 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)—THE INCLO- 
SURE IN REGENT’S PARK. 
Mr. DANIEL GRANT asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 





{UOMMONS; (Zelegraphic Department). 1994 


my duty to negotiate with the lessees 

I am glad to say that I have now come 
to terms with them which I consider 
will be very favourable to the public 

Under this arrangement nearly half of 
the inclosure will be thrown into the 
Park. A new entrance to the Park wil] 
be made at Clarence Gate, and a broad 
strip of ornamental garden will be open 
to the public from this gate by the side 
of the lake as far as Hanover Gate. On 
the other hand, two separate parts of 
the inclosure will be reserved, as here- 
tofore, for the lessees, and will be ge- 
cured to them for the remainder of their 
leases. At the same time, the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests were in- 
structed to negotiate with the lessees of 
the villas within the precincts of Re- 
| gent’s Park in respect of cértain other 
plots of land not legally parts of the 
Park, but the property of the Crown, and 
let to these villa holders. They have 
come to an arrangement by which con- 
| siderable parts of this land, amounting 
| in the whole to 14 acres, and, indeed, so 
! much of it as would not detract from the 
| value of the villas, will be thrown into 
|the Park upon terms that the villa 
| holders will pay the same rent for the 
residue as they had hithorto paid for the 
| whole, and that they will have these 
lresidues secured to them for the re- 





any decision has been arrived at with 'mainder of their leases. Under these 
respect to the inclosure in Regent’s| arrangements more than about 20 acres 





Park ; and, if so, whether he will state | will be added to Regent’s Park, which 


the same to the House ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
subject of. the inclosure of Regent’s 
Park, which from a time before the 
throwing open of the Park has been re- 
served for the exclusive use of the lessees 
of the Crown houses in the neighbour- 
hood and others, has occupied my atten- 
tion for some months past, and I have 
been very anxious to throw open as 
much as possible of it to the public, 
especially as the inclosure cuts off access 
to the Park by the public for a long dis- 
tance. The Law Officers to whom the 
question of right was referred, held 
that although the lessees had no certain 
legal rights to its continued reservation, 
yet that a private owner in the position 
of the Crown would be acting in bad 
faith if he were to deprive the lessees of 
their privilege. In this view, the Go- 
vernment considered that it was a sub- 
ject for a compromise, and it became 


Dr. P. A. Taylor 


; L need hardly say will be very much to 
' the interest of the public. 

Mr. DANIEL GRANT: At the ter- 
mination of the leases will the existing 
extra land also be thrown into the 
| Park? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Tho whole 
subject will be re-opened at the end of 
the leases. 


| POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHIC DEPART- 
MENT)—POSTAL DELIVERY OF 
TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Post- 
master General, If he will be good 
enough to consider the advisability of 
establishing a cheaper rate for telegrams 
sent from the Country to London (or 
any other populous place having two or 
more postal deliveries during the day) 
subject to the condition that such tele- 

ams shall not be specially delivered, 

ut shall be sent to their address, by 
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1884 1385  Japan—Importation of {Jury 19, 1883} Drugs and Chemicals. 1886 
lessees the earliest available postal delivery of | tHE ISLAND OF CYPRUS—COST OF 
w come letters. : i MILITARY OCCUPATION. 
onsider Mn, FAWCETT: Sir, very careful)  s:z GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
public, consideration has — = t ‘of th; ~| Secretary of State for War, If he can 
half of sal contained _ e Question of the | state approximately the cost to this 
nto the hon. Member. ¥ swam ho ven ~| Country of the Military occupation of 
irk will quence of are pos = t + o 1 | Cyprus, the usual per-centage for in- 
| broad towns instead 0 ‘ie oak ; th y meS-| effective charges being added ? 

6 Open senger would not be more than one) Tie Marquess or HARTINGTON: 


he gj enny, and this being the case I do not 
na a ink it would be desirable to depart 
at from the principle which, in my opinion, 


Sir, the annual charge of the Force oc- 
cupying Cyprus, including non-effective 








arts of : 7 ecahatenel .’ | charge, may be taken as about £51,500. 
s here- is very important, of maintaining unl-| 4. however, the Brittsh Army was not 
be se- formity of charge. increased for the occupation of Cyprus, 
of their : so, itis probable, that it would not be 
ommis- PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST-| giminished should the garrison be with- 
rere in- MINSTER—WEST FRONT OF WEST-| drawn ; consequently, the sum stated is 
ssees of MINSTER HALL. rather an item of general military ex- 
a Mn. H. PAGET asked the First Com- | penditure than a charge peculiarly for 
» other F nissioner of Works, If he is in a posi- | Cyprus. 
ion to make any statement to the House . ' ‘ . 

vn, and with reference S the architectural treat- | MINES REGUL. ATION ACF, lca 
y have ment of the West front of Westminster MINATION OF MINES. 
*h con- Hall; whether any plans or elevations} Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
yunting have been prepared for this work ; and, State for the Home Department, If his 
eed, 80 if so, if he will be good enough to place | attention has been called to the long 
rom the them in the Library of the House; and, | interval which in some cases elapses 
ng oe in ‘the event of no plans having been | between the examination of the working 
; i prepared, if he will undertake that no places in coal mines and the commence- 
fe : poe @ contract shall be signed, or works under- | ment of work by the miner; and, if he 
rt : taken, until a reasonable opportunity | can take steps to provide that the exa- 
‘. pa shall have been afforded to the House | mination prescribed by the Mines Regu- 

hed of examining and criticizing the pro-| lation Act shall be made at as short an 
A these posed plans ? interval as possible before the miner 
. hich Y Mx. SHAW LEFEVRE: Mr. Pear- | enters his working place ? 
bey son, the eminent architect, in whose| Mr. HIBBERT: Sir, this matter has 
gia hands I have placed the restoration of all | always been treated by the Inspectors as 
—n the west front of Westminster Hall has | One of great importance. Recently, in 
wietia not as yet made any report uponit. He | consequence of representations made to 
oo the isengaged upon a careful examination | the Secretary of State, a Circular has 
satis of the building, and an investigation of all | been addressed to them by his order, 
he the old plans and drawings of the build- | calling upon them to ascertain and re- 
a dot ing which can be found. It is nearly | port all those coal mines where a longer 


certain that a cloister existed along the | interval than two hours is allowed to 
west side of the Hall and under the| elapse between the inspection of the 


— flying buttressses, and it may be de-| working-places and the commencement 
, sirable to replace this. I will under-|0f work by the miners. There is no 


” take, however, that no building of such |Teason, however, to suppose that the 

kind, or any other kind, will be com- | cases in which this interval is exceeded 
» Post- menced until the plans shall have been | are otherwise than rare. On receipt of 
9 good laid before the House, and an oppor- | the Reports, the Secretary of State will 
ility of tunity given of criticizing them; but| be in a position to judge what further 
=o this undertaking will not extend to the | steps may be required. 


‘ repair of the buttresses and of the walls . 
we te of the building for which money has} JAPAN—IMPORTATION OF DRUGS 


o ) already been voted. This work will AND CHEMICALS. 
h tel | probably be begun, I will not say com-| Mn. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
cg pleted, during the Recess. Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


ess, by 
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Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have complained to the Govern- 
ment of Japan of the restrictions im- 
posed on the importation of drugs and 
chemicals into that Country ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
My Predecessor stated, in reply to a 
Question by my hon. Friend on the 6th 
of November last, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not aware that there 
had been any interference with the im- 
portation of drugs and other chemicals 
into Japan other than medicinal opium. 
No cause has arisen for any complaint 
since the date of that reply. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — ESTATES OF 
THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
COMMISSIONERS, 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the agent of 
the estate of the Endowed School Com- 
missioners, near Dungannon, served one 
hundred and forty ejectments for a year’s 
rent on the estate tenants ; whether most 
of these had been obliged to claim the 
benefit of the Arrears Act; whether the 
ejectments were served with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Commissioners ; 
whether, on a portion of the tenants 
effecting a settlement, they were obliged 
to pay costs; and, whether he will in- 
quire if most of the costs went to the 
agent, as solicitor; if so, whether he 
will recommend the Commissioners to 
remit them; and if he will take the 
opinion of the Commissioners as to 
whether it is usual on estates where the 
agent is not an attorney to serve eject- 
ments for a year’s rent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a Report from the Commissioners 
of Endowed Schools, from which it 
appears that they gave their agent dis- 
cretion to serve ejectments upon tenants 
able to pay their rent, but refusing to 
do so. Acting upon that authority, the 
agent served 98 ejectments without fur- 
ther communication with the Commis- 
sioners. Forty-six of the tenants pro- 
cessed had taken advantage of the 
Arrears Act. There appears to be no 
doubt that many well able to pay their 
rents were deliberately holding back. 
As a matter of course some costs had to 
be paid when a settlement was effected ; 
but the tenants appear to have been 
most leniently dealt with in this respect. 
The agent is quite willing that another 


dir. R. N. Louler 
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solicitor should be employed in these 
matters; but this would involve fay 
greater expense to any tenants against 
whom the Commissioners might find it 
necessary to take proceedings. It has 
more than once been suggested to the 
tenants that another solicitor should be 
employed, but they have invariably re- 
quested that this might not be done. [| 
see no reason why I should make sucha 
communication to the Commissioners ag 
is suggested in the last paragraph. 


AFRICA—THE CONGO—NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH PORTUGAL, 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give the House any 
information as to the negotiations with 
regard to the Congo? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I am not in a position to make any 
statement on this subject ; but my hon. 
Friend will understand that there is 
no intention of withdrawing from the 
pledges given by the Prime Minister in 
regard to this subject. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS—THE AUSTRALIAN COLO- 
NIES. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any expression of opinion has 
been received from the Australian Colo- 
nies with respect tothe proposed arrange- 
ment with M. Lesseps? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Premier of Queensland, who, with all 
his virtues, does not seem from our pre- 
vious experience to have the virtue of 
knowing how to wait, has telegraphed 
to the Agent General to the effect that 
great dissatisfaction is felt at the Go- 
vernment proposal in the matter of the 
Suez Canal. No other Colony has ex- 
pressed any opinion in the matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask how long the hon. Gentle- 
man considers that the Premier of 
Queensland should have waited before 
he telegraphed ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: He should 
have waited until he received some in- 
formation as to the details and bearing 
of the scheme. f 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Has any in- 
formation as to the details of the scheme 
been sent to Her Majesty’s Colonies? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
not officially. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND) 
—ADVANCES TO IRISH TENANTS. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 

tary to the Treasury, What precautions 

have been taken to secure that loans of 
money advanced to tenants in Ireland 
for the improvements of their holdings 
are applied to the purposes for which 
they have been lent; whether he is 
aware that such moneys have in some 
cases been used for the purchase of 
cattle; and, whether it is held that the 

acquisition of stock for a farm is an im- 

provement within the meaning of the 

Acts authorising advances to tenants ? 
Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, very great 

attention has been paid to the point re- 

ferred to by the right hon. Gentleman. 

In the first place, the borrowers have 

to enter into a bond, with two solvent 

sureties, for the proper application of 
the money. Then the loans are ad- 
yanced in five instalments, and none of 
these after the first may be paid until 
the local Inspector certifies that the 
previous one has been expended in a 
proper manner, and full value given for 
its amount. The Board of Works are 
satisfied that work has in every case 
been done to the full amount of the 
money advanced. The suggestion that 
loans have been used for the purchase 
of cattle is founded, I believe, on idle 
gossip. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
last annual Report of the Board of 

Works, in which considerable space is 

devoted to this subject. 


TURKEY IN ASIA—THE EUPHRATES 
AND TIGRIS STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY—NAVIGATION OF THE 
TIGRIS. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
vessels of the Euphrates and Tigris 
Steamship Company have been pre- 
vented plying on the Tigris in violation 
of the Treaty ? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether tho protest by Her 
Majesty’s Government in consequence 
of the ‘ Khalifeh’’ and ‘{ Medjidieh” 
not being permitted by the Turkish Go- 
vernment to land their upward cargo 
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and parcel mails at Bagdad, has pro- 
duced any result; and, if not, whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to take other steps for the 
protection of British and Asiatic trade 
by way of the Tigris and Euphrates ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I propose, Sir, to answer this Question 
and that of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Salford at the same time. It is 
true, as I stated on Friday last, that 
the vessels of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Steamship Company have been pre- 
vented plying on the Tigris. Strong 
representations have been made to the 
Sublime Porte, and an answer is shortly 
expected, upon the character of which 
the further action of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must depend. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES—LIFE BRI- 
GADES IN MINING DISTRICTS. 


Sir EARDLEY WILMOT asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in view of the 
serious casualties constantly occurring 
in mines, and of the defective organisa- 
tion existing for the rescue of sufferers 
in those disasters, he will give favour- 
able consideration to the plan proposed 
by Mr. Alan Bagot, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by him, for the establishment of 
life brigades in each mining district; 
and, whether he will, through the mining 
inspectors, submit Mr. Bagot’s scheme 
to the proprietors of mines, with a view 
to an examination of its feasibility, and 
its general adoption if found feasible ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Sir, the pamphlet 
apparently referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber has not been brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State; but it was 
laid before the Royal Commissioners 
for Accidents in Mines, and they had 
the further advantage of examining Mr. 
Bagot personally in reference thereto. 
The Commissioners have not seen their 
way, apparently, to make any recom- 
mendation in regard to Mr. Bagot’s 
proposals. The system which they 
viewed with most favour was the estab- 
lishment of life-saving stations and 
rescue parties in connection with the 
Fleuss apparatus; and circulars have 
been issued by the Inspectors to the 
various owners throughout the country, 
commending the subject to their par- 
ticular notice. Perhaps the hon. Mem- 
ber would like to have a copy of the 
circular and memorandum referred to? 


3? 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Which are the Statutes 
at present in force that prohibit or render 
illegal or penal the conduct, described 
in the following terms :— 

“Tf any persons are combined for the pur- 
‘pose of promising, and shall promise, directly 
or indirectly, any personal or pecuniary advan- 
tage to any elector or electors on account of his 
or their voting, or abstaining from voting, for 
any designated candidate or candidates; or if any 
persons are combined to cause any elector or 
electors reasonably to expect, that he or they 
will avoid any personal disadvantage on ac- 
count of his or their voting, or abstaining from 
voting, for any designated candidate or candi- 
dates, such persons so combined and so acting 
for the said purpose or purposes shall indi- 
vidually be guilty of a corrupt practice, and 
shall be subject to all penalties relating to such 
an offence ?” 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am not quite sure that 
I am able fully to appreciate the motives 
of the Question of my hon. Friend. I 
think he will find such offences will be 
met by the Act 17 & 18 Vict. c. 102, 
sections 73 to 75. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—TRAIN- 
ING OF MILITIA RECRUITS. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
the Order may be expected direct- 
ing the training of Militia recruits op- 
tionally on enlistment at the brigade 
centre, or under the old system of pre- 
liminary drill at the regimental head 
quarters ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the Order will be issued very shortly, 
and will take effect from the 1st of Sep- 
tember. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS—MR. 
RYAN, SHORTHAND WRITER. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Ryan, the shorthand 
writer to the Land Commissioners, acting 
for Mr. Gallagher, who was generally 
requested by them to have notes taken 
in appeal and other cases, is in receipt 
of any salary while discharging these 
duties; and, if so, from what source such 
salary is paid ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, neither 
Mr. Ryan nor Mr. Gallagher receive any 
salary for this duty. Payment is made 
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to Mr. Gallagher for each day upon 
which he, or some one deputed by him, 
attends to report, and for transcript of 
notes when required. The payment is 
made by the Commissioners out of their 
Parliamentary Vote. 


BOARD OF TRADE—COMMITTEE on 
LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
now that the Committee appointed by 
the Board of Trade on Lighthouse Illu- 
minants has been dissolved, What steps 
he proposes to take to determine the 
question as to whether oil, gas, or eleo- 
tricity is the best Lighthouse Illumi- 
nant ? 

CotonEL KING-HARMAN asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, now 
that the Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade on Lighthouse Illumi- 
nants has been dissolved, What steps he 
proposes to take to settle the question 
as to whether gas, oil, or electricity is 
the best illuminant for lighthouses? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the best 
answer will be found in the additional 
Correspondence on the subject of Light- 
house Illuminants which I have laid 
upon the Table, and which I hope will 
be in the hands of Members in a short 
time. The three lighthouse authorities, 
in consequence of the retirement from 
the experiments of the Irish Board, are 
again apart, and I have no longer any 
hope of bringing them into unanimous 
agreement. Under these circumstances 
the. Committee has been dissolved, and 
the Lighthouse Boards have been in- 
formed that they will be left to put for- 
ward their own proposals, and the Board 
of Trade will endeavour to meet their 
individual wishes, subject, of course, to 
general considerations of expense and 
efficiency. If, for their own informa- 
tion, the Trinity House and the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights, or either 
of those Boards, should desire to carry 
out any comparative experiments on the 
best form of light, &e., the Board of 
Trade will be prepared to sanction any 
reasonable expenditure for the purpose, 
and also for such scientific assistance as 
the two Boards, or either of them, may 
desire to obtain ; but the whole respon- 
sibility of the choice of scientific advisers 
and of the’course of the experiments 
will be left to the lighthouse authori- 
ties. 
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TRAMWAY LOANS. 


Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether the interest payable on loans 
already made to Tramways will be re- 
duced in the same way as those to Rail- 


ways? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; two 
tramway loans already made will be 
treated in the same way as existing 
railway loans. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE LOWER BANN. 


Coroner COLTHURST asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, If 
the Government intend to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion as to the Lower Bann Navigation 
in that the Board of Navigation Trus- 
tees should be abolished, and the works 
dealt with solely in the interest of the 
drainage of the country ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I fully ex- 
plained the intentions of the Government 
on this subject in reply to a Question on 
the 4th instant. But I may point out 
that the recommendation which my hon. 
and gallant Friend quotes was condi- 
tional on the approval of the counties 
who contributed to these works. As the 
Grand Juries of these counties (Antrim 
and Derry) have so far declined to 
approve the proposal, the recommen- 
dation falls to the ground for the pre- 
sent. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—POLICE HUT AT KIL- 
MOORS, CO. CLARE. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that a police hut is about 
being erected at Kilmoors, near Lis- 
doonvarna, county Clare; if so, at whose 
cost; will the police proposed to be sta- 
tioned there be charged to the locality ; 
and, if he will state what are the rea- 
sons which have induced the authorities 
to take this step? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it has been 
thought desirable to remove a police 
station from Moanreal to Kilmoors, as 
itis more required in the latter place. 
The men are a part of- the ordinary 
county force, and will not be charged to 
the locality. 





POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
‘ THE WESTMINSTER WORKHOUSE 
INQUIRY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether, 
in the recent official inquiry at the West- 
minster Workhouse into the conduct of 
the master, it was elicited that the 
matron had sent from time to time to 
the master’s office a list of wines and 
spirits, presumably ordered by the medi- 
cal officer, but which had never been 
ordered by him, nor supplied to the 
sick ; whether the master’s clerk made 
entry in the medical officer’s portion of 
the book of such orders; whether this 
was admitted by him at the close of his 
evidence at such inquiry ; and, whether 
the Department has come to any decision 
in consequence of such proceedngs ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, ac- 
cording to the evidence at the inquiry 
the matron gave out to the nurses the 
stimulants which they stated had been 
ordered by the medical officer, and a 
statement of the total quantity so given 
out by the matron was delivered by her 
to the master’s clerk. There was no 
direct evidence of any deficiency in the 
stock of stimulants, or that the stimu- 
lants actually issued by the matron had 
not been supplied to the sick. It ap- 
peared that on some occasions, when the 
master’s clerk found that the total sup- 
plied by the matron was in excess of 
the quantity entered in the medical re- 
lief book as ordered, entries were made 
in the medical officer’s portion of the 
medical relief book, sometimes by the 
master’s clerk andsometimes bya pauper 
inmate who assisted with the books, to 
cause the quantities to correspond. With 
the large number of sick in this work- 
house errors may have occurred, and 
entries which would have been correct 
as to one pauper may have been made 
against the name of another. It was 
admitted by the master’s clerk that 
during the 18 months up to Michaelmas, 
1882, in about 30 cases, such entries, 
which related to a few gills each, had 
been made by the inmate or himself. 
He alleges that he was not aware at the 
time the entries were made that the 
medical officer had not given orders to 
the nurses in these cases, although there 
was no entry in the medical officer’s 
portion of the book, the usual practice 
being that the pauper inmate inserted 
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the medical officer’s orders according to 
lists supplied to him by the nurses, or 
according to verbal directions from the 
medical officer. These facts were elicited 
in connection with an inquiry instituted 
by the Board into certain complaints 
preferred against the master of the 
workhouse. The master’s clerk is en- 
tirely under the control of the Guar- 
dians, and they can therefore dismiss 
him without any reference to the Board. 
The Board have communicated to the 
Guardians the evidence of the witnesses 
on the subject. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
FISHERY TRESPASS CASE AT GLIN, 
CO. LIMERICK. 

Mr. O'BRIEN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a summons heard 
before Captain Hatchell, R.M. at the 
Glin (county Limerick) petty sessions, 
on July the 12th, as to which a number 
of fishermen were fined for trespassing 
on a passage to the beach; whether he 
is aware that the case made for the 
fishermen was that they only passed over 
a fence erected a few years ago by the 
landlord, to bar a public right of pas- 
sage to an important salmon fishery, 
which right of way the fisherman had 
until then enjoyed, and which was re- 
cognized by the Board of Works at the 
time of the erection of the Fishery Pier 
in 1876, when the passage was left open ; 
whether the magistrates allowed the 
landlord to controvert the defendants’ 
case by reference to documentary proof 
of his title; whether they undertook to 
decide for themselves the question of 
title thus raised, and, notwithstanding 
the protest of the defendants’ solicitor, 
declined to make the fines of an amount 
that would entitle the defendants to 
appeal to the Supreme Courts; and, 
whether magistrates are warranted by 
Law in ruling summarily an important 
public dispute as to title? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter), in reply, said, 
his attention had been drawn to this 
matter only by the Question of the hon. 
Member. He would, therefore, ask him 
to postpone it, though he might say 
there was nothing to be gained by in- 
quiry. The matter was one over which 
neither he nor the Government had any 
control. If the magistrates had done 
wrong, which he was very far from 
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asserting, the aggrieved person had g 
legal remedy. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI. 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M., DE 
LESSEPS— COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
FOREIGN POWERS. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under S¢- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Have the Government received any com- 
munications from Foreign Governments 
upon the subject of the arrangements 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
M. de Lesseps? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the only communication received 
from a foreign Government since the 
conclusion of the arrangement referred 
to by my right hon. Friend has been in 
a note addressed to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs by the Turkish 
Ambassador, in which his Excellency 
states that he has been instructed to in- 
form Her Majesty’s Government that 
any modification or extension of the 
privileges granted to M. de Lesseps 
must receive the sanction of the Sultan 
before it can be carried out. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with respect to the Paper Egypt, No. 
12, 1883, can the “‘ instructions ” alluded 
to in the first paragraph of that paper 
be laid before Parliament ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No, Sir; the preliminary instructions 
alluded to cannot be presented, because 
they were mainly verbal. The instruc- 
tions on which the negotiation was 
based are set out in the Report of the 
Suez Canal Director already laid on the 
Table. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL— 
MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 

Mr. WARTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the observations of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins, in charging the grand jury 
at Durham on the 16th instant, to 
the effect that he regretted that the 
details of the Criminal Appeal Bill had 
been kept secret from the judges, and 
that in his opinion the Bill was uncalled 
for and unnecessary ; whether it is the 
fact, as stated by that learned judge, 
that the details of the Bill have been 
kept secret from Her Majesty’s judges; 
and, if he can state whether any, and, 
if any, how many, of the twenty-two 
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judges, who under the Bill will be mem- 
bers of the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
have been made acquainted with and 
have expressed their approbation of the 
details of the Bill ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (sir 
Henry James): I have seen a news- 
paper report of a statement by Mr. 
Justice Hawkirs to the effect mentioned 
in the Question. I trust there has been 
some misunderstanding of what actually 
fell from that learned Judge. But, even 
if he is correctly reported, I think the 
House will agree with me that I ought 
to avoid anything in the shape of 
a retort upon one of Her Majesty’s 
Judges. I must, however, say that if 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bridport means to suggest that a 
Bill effecting a legal reform ought not 
to be introduced into this House by 
the Government without a copy of it 
being sent to all the Judges in order 
that their approval may be obtained be- 
fore the Bill is proceeded with, I must, 
in the public interests, entirely dissent 
from such a view. I must equally dis- 
sent from the suggestion of my hon. 
and learned Friend that, because a Bill 
is not sent to all the Judges, therefore 
it is kept secret from them. I have 
already stated three times in this House 
that I did send copies of the Criminal 
Appeal Bill to certain Judges, among 
others to the Chief Justice, and to my 
former Answers I must refer the hon. 
and learned Member for the information 
he seeks. 

Mr. WARTON: I wish to explain 
that the word ‘‘ secret,’’ which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman imputes to me, 
was used by the learned Judge in his 
complaint of the conduct of the Attorney 
General. 


NAVY—THE “ VICTORIA AND ALBERT ” 
YACHT. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
eretary to the Admiralty, How the offi- 
cers and the crew of the ‘‘ Victoria and 
Albert” Yacht will be employed whilst 
this vessel is being repaired ; and, what 
it is contemplated to do with the ‘“ En- 
chantress’’ Yacht when the arrangement 
is carried out by which the ‘‘ Osborne ”’ 
Yacht will be at the disposal of the 
Lords of the Admiralty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I had given an undertaking to the 
House that the repairs of the Victoria 





and Albert should not be commenced 
until the House had expressed its opi- 
nion on the subject. Pending that deci- 
sion, no special arrangement has been 
made as to the employment of the offi- 
cers and crew; but the matter is now 
under consideration. I may say that 
the crew, so far as not required for Her 
Majesty’s service in connection with the 
tenders and boats, are employed on 
other duties at Portsmouth. The ques- 
tion of allotting the yachts at the dis- 
posal of the Admiralty will not arise 
until the Victoria and Albert is again 
completed for use; but, of course, some 
new arrangement will have then to be 
made. 


MADAGASCAR—PROTECTION TO LIVES 
AND PROPERTY OF BRITISH 
SUBJECTS. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther any additional ships of war have 
been sent to Madagascar in addition ‘to 
the ‘‘Dryad” and ‘“ Dragon,” now off 
Tamatave; whether he will communi- 
cate to the House the telegrams received 
from Madagascar since June 30th; and, 
what steps are being taken by the Go- 
vernment to protect British subjects and 
property in Madagascar ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
Sir, in answer to the hon. Member’s first 
Question, I have to say that no addi- 
tional ships of war have been sent to 
Madagascar. In answer to his second 
Question, the Government do not think 
it desirable that the telegrams which 
have been received should be commu- 
nicated to the House pending the receipt 
of the despatches now on their way, of 
which those telegrams are only a sum- 
mary. A general statement, however, 
has already been made of the contents 
of the telegrams. As to the third Ques- 
tion, Commander Johnstone, of the 
Dryad, received the usual instructions 
regarding the protection of British lives 
and property, and we have no reason to 
believe that, in any way, he has failed 
in his duty. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the hon. Member say if any further 
ships has been sent to the Mauritius? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I have answered the Question as it stood 
on the Paper. If the hon. Gentleman 
wants any further information, perhaps 
he will give Notice of it. 








1899 Suez 

SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL— THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS., 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
Mr. Attorney General, On what clause or 
statement in the Suez Canal Concession 
or Statutes the Government rely, in sup- 
port of their opinion that the loan of 
£8,000,000, proposed now to be made to 
the Suez Canal Company, will rank pari 
passu with the cther and prior obliga- 
tions of the Company ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman will refer to the Statutes of the 
Suez Canal Company, which, as he 
knows, are dated January 5, 1856, he 
will find that by Article 62, paragraph 
2, all loans of the Company rank for 
payment next after the working ex- 
penses of the Company ; and I presume 
that the proposed loan will rank with all 
other loans. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the £4,000,000 expended in 1875 
by Lord Beaconsfield in buying the 
Khedive’s shares receive five per cent. 
from the Egyptian Government, as 
against the three and a quarter per cent. 
at which the £4,000,000 was obtained 
by the British Government; whether 
the shares thus purchased are now worth 
more than double the £4,000,000 given 
for them; whether, in 1894, the shares 
thus bought by Lord Beaconsfield will 
participate equally with the other shares 
in the full profits of the Company, and 
whether, in 37 years from the date of 
purchase, the whole principal sum of 
£4,000,000 will be recouped by the dif- 
ference between the three and a quarter 
per cent. paid and the five per cent. re- 
ceived; whether, under the new pro- 
posal, the £8,000,000 to be advanced by 
the British Government is to receive 
any share in the profits of the Canal; 
and, whether it is proposed to increase 
the number of English Directors on the 
Suez Canal Board ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onmpers): Sir, the Ques- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman are really 
an argument; but I will, out of courtesy 
to him, reply to them as to matters of 
fact. The Answer to the first Question 
is that the shares carry 5 per cent, paid 
by the Egyptian Government, until 

1894, and that the money required to 
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purchase them was raised at 3} percent. 
The Answer to the second Question is, 
that no shares with the coupons cut off 
are quoted, and the hon. Member has 
the same facilities that I have for esti. 
mating what their value would be were 
they in the market. The Answer tothe 
third Question is, that the difference he. 
tween 5 and 3} per cent interest will 
recoup the principal in 36 years—that 
is, in 29 years from the present time. 
The Answer to the fourth Question is, 
that by lending £8,000,000 at 3} per 
cent interest instead of leaving that 
amount to be borrowed by the Company 
in the market, we shall improve the 
dividend on the share capital, and, as 
we hold four-ninths of that capital, 
carrying dividends from 1894, we shall 
in this respect be gainers. Our com- 
merce will also gain by the more rapid 
reduction of the transit dues, following 
the improved dividend. In reply to the 
last Question, I have to say that it is not 
part of the provisional agreement that 
the number of the English Directors 
should be increased. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
view of the fact that the English Direc- 
tors of the Suez Canal Company will, 
by the new agreement, continue to be in 
a minority on the Board of that Com- 
pany, what provision, if any, has been 
made for preventing the finances of the 
Company being so manipulated as tokeep 
the profits below twenty-one per cent., 
and thereby avoid the remission, pro- 
vided for in paragraph 3 of the agree- 
ment, of half the pilotage dues, which 
press so heavily on British trade, such 
trade being about eighty per cent. of 
the whole of the trade passing through 
the Canal ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tute EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutters) : Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that inas- 
much as the shareholders, the founders, 
the holders of the 15 per cent profits 
purchased from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, the Directors, and the employés are 
all interested in the dividends being as 
high as possible ; and inasmuch as the 
accounts are yearly audited by auditors 
appointed by the shareholders, and are 
from day to day under the eye of the 
resident English Director in Paris, I 
am satisfied that there is ample security 
against the fraud which the hon. Mem- 
ber anticipates. 
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Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Might 
I be allowed to explain that I did not 
intend to attribute fraud. What I wished 
to convey was, that as the English are 
mainly interested in the reduction of the 

ilotage, and the French are mainly in- 
terested in the profits, I wish to know 
what safeguards there are in the agree- 
ment to prevent putting, for instance, 
to the capital account expenses incurred 
on machinery, so as to enable the Com- 
pany to keep the profits just below the 
91 per cent required for the reduction 
of the pilotage dues ? 

Tar OHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumtpers): Sir, my An- 
swer really met that inquiry. I said 
that everybody concerned was interested 
in as high a dividend being paid as 
possible, and there were other safe- 
guards which I mentioned. On the other 
point raised by the hon. Member, I 
would remind him that there was a 
famous case a good many years ago in 
which a Scotch Company declared divi- 
dends below what were earned, and that 
was proved, and the Directors were con- 
victed of fraud, and very severely 
punished. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: May 
Iask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether there is any clause in this agree- 
nent by which the pilotage, having been 
once reduced, can be again augmented ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): No, Sir; the 
clause as to increases of rate refers to 
the transit charge. 

Mr. GIBSON asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, What was the date of 
the opinion of the Law Officers with re- 
ference to the alleged exclusive rights 
of M. de Lesseps and the Suez Canal 
Company, or either of them, by virtue of 
the concessions under which the Canal 
was made ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR ortnze EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): In answer to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
Thave to say that I understand it to be 
a general rule, and one which, for many 
reasons, must be acted upon, not to 
make public any information respecting 
the advice given by the Law Officers of 
the Crown to the Government. If once 
the door is opened so as to admit in- 
quiry as to the Law Officers’ opinion, 
even to the extent of giving the date 
now sought for, I think that oftentimes 
such great inconvenience would arise 
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that I must ask to be excused from an- 
swering the Question. 

Mr. GIBSON: I am well aware of 
the rules respecting the opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown. I have not 
asked for that opinion, though the 
Prime Minister rested his case upon it 
to a large extent; but I have a right to 
ask—and I shall ask again to-morrow— 
whether the date of the opinion was 
antecedent to the instructions given by 
the Secretary of State to the British 
Directors of the Suez Canal, or after 
they had entered on the inquiries, or 
after they had closed them ? 


Estimates. 


ROYAL HOSPITALS AT CHELSEA AND 
KILMAINHAM — REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why the Evi- 
dence taken before the Committee to 
inquire into the Royal Hospitals at 
Chelsea and Kilmainham has not been 
printed with the Report, and when it 
will be forthcoming ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the evidence in question is volumi- 
nous, and extremely technical. As the 
Committee, in their Report, go fully 
into the facts brought out in the evi- 
dence, I considered that the publicinterest 
in the evidence would probably be in- 
sufficient to justify the cost of printing 
and. distributing it to Members. 


THE SUNDERLAND CALAMITY—THE 
HOME OFFICE INQUIRY. 


Mr. STOREY asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the Re- 
port of the honourable and learned 
Member for Cambridge, who attended, 
as assessor representing the Home 
Office, the inquiry into the recent dis- 
aster at Sunderland ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Yes, 
Sir. 


ARMY ESTIMATES—WARLIKE 
STORES. 


Mr. EARP asked the Surveyor Gene- 
ral of Ordnance, Whether it may be 
understood from paragraph 63 of the 
Second Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee, that a Stock Valuation Ac- 
count of Warlike Stores, giving detail 
of those condemned, broken up, or sold, 
and the amount realised by their sale, 
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as well as their value when new, will in 
future be laid before the House with 
the Army Estimates; and, whether he 
will state the value of warlike stores 
issued annually on payment according 
to the rates in the ‘ Priced Vocabu- 
lary;’’ and what is the annual amount 
derived from’ per-centages charged to 
purchasers upon the Vocabulary rates ? 

Mr.BRAND: Sir, the question of the 
preparation of a stock valuation account 
is a very difficult one, and is now under 
the consideration of a small Committee 
at the War Office. If and when com- 
pleted the valuation account will be laid 
before Parliament, either with the Esti- 
mates, or as a separate Return. The 
value of warlike stores issued on re- 
payment according to the rates in the 
priced vocabulary, including percentages, 
appears annually in the Army Appro- 
priation Account. 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Coronet NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, When the Tramways 
(Ireland) Bill will be printed ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Bir, this Bill is 
not yet settled. Various points con- 
nected with it are under the considera- 
tion of different Departments; but I fear 
I cannot say when they will be settled. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE SHANNON. 


CotoneL NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If the sluices in the 
Shannon are now in a fit state to deal 
with the summer floods ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I have every rea- 
son to believe that the Shannon sluices 
are now ready for the floods whenever 
they may come; but the hon. and gal- 
lant Member has not given sufficient 
Notice to enable me to obtain from 
Dublin an explicit assurance to this 
effect. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS — THE 
CHURCH AT HONG KONG—THE 
GRANT IN AID. 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware that the Naval and Mili- 
tary Forces of the Crown at Hong Kong 
have hitherto been accustomed to avail 
themselves of the ministrations of the 
Church of England there in buildings 
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which have been provided by individual 
members of the community in considera. 
tion of the Grant made for the main. 
tenance of public worship; and, whether 
having regard to these facts, and to the 
necessity of making some provision for 
the spiritual wants of the Garrison, and 
further, to the strong feeling which has 
been expressed in a petition presented 
to the Governor, and signed by many 
persons of all classes and creeds at Hong 
Kong against the withdrawal of the 
Grant, Her Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to reconsider their proposal 
for its withdrawal ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
buildings referred to were only partially 
provided by private efforts. The Colo- 
nial Government contributed no less than 
two-thirds of the estimated cost. The 
question which had to be decided in 1881 
was a choice between concurrent endoy- 
ment and disendowment, as the Roman 
Catholics, who are in a majority among 
the Christians at Hong Kong, started 
the subject, and complained of the in- 
equality of their treatment. After care. 
fully perusing the representations of the 
petitioners referred to, the Secretary of 
State does not feel justified in reversing 
the decision arrived at and announced 
by his Predecessor two years ago. 

Mr. COLERIDGE KENNARD asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether, after the withdrawal 
of the Government Grant in aid of Church 
services in Hong Kong, the Military 
authorities will have further claim to 
the use of the Cathedral for church 
parades ; and, if not, whether due pro- 
vision has been made for the holding of 
garrison Protestant Church services else- 
where ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
cathedral is vested in trustees. In the 
Army Estimates £510 is provided for 
the pay of officiating clergy, and $500 
is annually contributed to the expenses 
of the building. We have every reason 
to believe that in the future, as in the 
past, the building will be open to the 
troops ; but the amount of military con- 
tribution may, perhaps, when the time 
arrives, have to be further considered. 


MALTA—CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, seeing there is now no Legis- 
lative Council in Malta by whom the 
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new constituency can be divided into 
constituencies, the Secretary of State has 
sent any instructions to the Governor to 
make such a division, or if it is neces- 
sary that the new election should take 
place under the old system ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
only instructions sent on the subject are 
in paragraph 8 of Lord Derby’s despatch 
of the 8th of March, which has been laid 
before Parliament. In this despatch the 
Secretary of State states that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be prepared to 
recommend Her Majesty to assent to an 
ordinance establishing suitable arrange- 
ments for the division of the Island into 
constituencies which could not legally 
be effected by the Letters Patent. The 
first election of the new Legislative 
Council must necessarily, therefore, be 
under the old system. 


ARMY—COURTS MARTIAL. 


Mr. CALLAN asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact, as 
stated in ‘‘ Reynolds’ Newspaper,’’— 


“That out of 90,000 officers and men 8,319 
Courts Martial were held,’’ that “‘ the sum total 
of the Courts Martial and minor punishments 
nuthber 139,753, or an average of an offence 
and a-half to every man in the service,” and 
that “the Footguards offences outnumber those 
of the rest of the Army; ” 


and, ifso, whether he will suggest to the 
Commander in Chief the desirability of 
marking his disapproval by removirg 
the Footguards from London, and re- 
placing them by some well-conducted 
Regiment of the Line? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, if non-commissioned officers and 
men be substituted for officers and men 
in the second line of the Question, the 
figures quoted in its first paragraph are 
correct. As regards the second para- 
graph, the offences in the Foot Guards do 
not out-number or nearly approach 
those of the rest of the Army. The 
courts martial in the Foot Guards were 
only 57 per 1,000, against 94 per 1,000 
for the rest of the Army at home; but 
with reference to minor punishments for 
trivial offences, the rate in the Foot 
Guards exceeded considerably that for 
the other corps. This is probably due 
tothe different character of service in 
the Metropolis, which involves many 
temptations, to which other corps are 
not subjected. 





POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. RICHARD POWER asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is a 
fact, as stated in the press, that the 
tender of the Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, for the conveyance of the 
mails between Holyhead and Kings- 
town, has been accepted by the Trea- 
sury; whether the tenders of the Lon- 
don and North Western Company are 
identical with those formerly accepted 
by the Treasury and abandoned; and, 
whether he will state the period for 
which the tender of the Dublin Steam 
Packet Company has been accepted, and 
say when full particulars will be laid 
before Parliament ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No decision, Sir, 
has yet been arrived at. I can only re- 
peat the assurance I have already given, 
that as soon as a decision has been come 
to there shall be no delay in laying it 
before the House. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PROVI- 
SIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. DE 
LESSEPS. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the words of the Concession from Said 
Pacha to M. Lesseps, made on the 30th 
November 1854, are— 

’ “Nous avons donné a notre ami M, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps pouvoir exclusif a l’effet de consti- 
tuer et diriger une Compagnie Universelle pour 
le percement de 1’Isthme de Suez, l’exploitation 
d’un passage propre a la grande navigation,”’ 
&e. ; 

and, whether he understood the Law 
officers of the Crown to convey any- 
thing more than that, in their opinion, 
an exclusive privilege had been con- 
ferred on Monsieur Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, for the term of his natural life, to 
form and to preside over a Company for 
the above purposes ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I have to 
state that the privileges referred to in 
the Question do not, according to our 
view, determine with the life of M. de 
Lesseps, but pass to the Company formed 
by him. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will lay upon the 
Table the instructions given by the Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
the British Suez Canal Directors re- 
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ferred to in the first paragraph of their 
report; if he will inform the House 
whether the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, on the question of the ex- 
clusive concession to M. de Lesseps, was 
asked for and obtained prior or subse- 
quent to the conversations between the 
British Directors and the President and 
Vice President of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, which, in the second paragraph of 
their report, the British Directors state 
resulted in so near an approximation be- 
tween the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and those of the President 
and Vice President of the Suez Canal 
Oompany ; and, if he could state what 
were the points of difference which the 
British Directors, in the fourth para- 
graph of their report, state remained to 
be removed at the time of the visit of 
the Messrs. de Lesseps to London? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, to answer 
the first part of the Question would re- 
quire a comparison of dates, and I am 
afraid that Iam not able at the moment 
to do that. I understood that the Ques- 
tion was practically answered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but if I 
am mistaken I will put myself in a 
position to answer hereafter. With re- 
gard to the last part of the Question, in 
respect to the points of difference which 
the British Directors, in the 4th part of 
their Report, stated remained to be re- 
moved at the time of the visit of M. de 
Lesseps, I do not think it would be pos- 
sible to give those details. But my 
right hon. Friend would be able to 


answer that Question with more autho-: 


rity than I could. I do not think it 
would be possible to give-the details of 
along and complicated communication 
in answer to a Question, although the 
substance of them might be brought out 
in debate. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, he would re- 
peat the last part of the Question to- 
morrow. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would lay upon the Table a Memoran- 
dum containing the reasons which in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to 
come to the conclusion that M. de Les- 
seps and his Company had an exclusive 
concession ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to me 
that to do that would be virtually to 
produce the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown. We are prepared to de- 
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fend that opinion if need be ; but we 
cannot produce it. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
In most Blue Books despatches sent to 
the British Ambassadors embody the 
opinions of the Law Officers, though 
they were not given as such. I would 
ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
refuse to give the House the reasons 
why they came to the conclusion to which 
I refer ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall not re- 
fuse to give to the House any reasons ; 
but this is a Question of a somewhat 
novel kind, and I am not prepared at a 
moment’s notice to establish a precedent 
for the production of an official docu- 
ment. 

Mr. RITCHIE wished to know whe- 
ther the Prime Minister saw the same 
objection to laying before the House the 
case which was submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a course 
which, as far as I understand, would be 
still more unsatisfactory. 

Mr. BOURKE: I beg to ask whe- 
ther any Protocols of these conversa- 
tions and negotiations with M. de Les. 
seps and his son have been kept; and, 
if so, whether, as we have been ‘in- 
formed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that the Instructions were verbal, 
those Protocols will be presented to the 
House ? ; 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; there 
are no Protocols, no records of those 
conversations, which were conducted in 
the usual manner, and not in the form 
usual in the case of an International 
Congress. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether anything has 
passed, during the recent negotiations, 
as to who is to be the successor to M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, as President of 
the Suez Canal Company ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, nothing has 
passed during the recent negotiations as 
to the question who is to be the succes- 
sor of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps as Pre- 
sident of the Canal Company. 

Smr STAFFORD NORTHCOTEasked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can now name a day for sub- 
mitting the provisional agreement with 
the Suez Canal Company to the judg- 
ment of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman is not unreasonably 
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desirous to put an end to the suspense of 
the House upon a question of much 
ublic interest at the present moment, 
and we join with him in that feeling ; 
put, at the same time, as to practically 

‘ving effect to his desire, we must have 
regard to the state of Business and the 
engagements under which we lie. I 
mean, with regard to the passing of the 
twoTenants’ Compensation Bills through 
the stage of Committee in this House. 
Forming the best judgment we can as 
to the progress of these Bills, we do not 
think that they will extend beyond a 
certain number of days—not a very large 
pumber—but I think I had better not 
define more precisely, for fear that any 
date which I might name as the extreme 
limit should be taken for granted as the 
earliest possible day for finishing the 
discussion on these Bills. I think, how- 
ever, that I can meet the substance of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Question by 
saying that I will state definitively on 
Monday the course which the Govern- 
ment propose to pursue with respect to 
the provisional agreement which has 
been entered into with M. de Lesseps. 
As, perhaps, this declaration, taken 
alone, may not be sufficient, and as there 
isan apprehension in some quarters, at 
any rate, that the House may be asked 
to consider this question at too late a 
period of the Session, I shall likewise 
give this assurance to the House—that 
inno case will we submit the proposition 
later than some day before the expira- 
tion of the present month. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, before the Heads of the Agree- 
ment referring to the second Suez Canal 
were signed, any communication was 
made to M. de Lesseps on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the effect that 
it admitted his claim to the exclusive 
right of cutting a second Canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez, and whether, in 
fact, the negotiations with M. de Lesseps 
were throughout conducted on that 
basis ? 

Mr, GLADSTONE: That is a Ques- 
tion, Sir, with regard to which, I think, 
an explanation has been already given 
in “another place,” but I will repeat it. 
No communications in the nature of in- 
formation or engagement was made to 
M. de Lessepsin regard to his exclusive 
rights of cutting a second Canal. The 
description given by myself in this House, 
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was given entirely as a matter of expla- 
nation to the House with respect to the 
opinions which we entertain, and the 
basis, therefore, on which we proceeded 
in the carrying on of the negotiations 
which we have had inhand. Imay say, of 
course, that that was drawn from us by 
the strong objections taken to the plan, 
which plan was a plan essentially de- 
pendent upon the view which we had 
taken with regard to the privileges of 
M. de Lesseps. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is true, as stated in the 
“Times” of June 5th, that Mr. Plunkett, 
the Secretary of the British Embassy in 
Paris, attended the annual meeting of 
the Suez Canal Company on the 4th 
June ‘‘ as representative of the English 
Government ;’’ and, if so, what was the 
object of his so attending, and what in- 
structions were given to him? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, with respect 
to this Question I have made inquiry in 
the proper quarters, and in substance I 
believe I may say that Mr. Plunkett did 
so attend, and that he so attended 
under the arrangement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Col- 
leagues. Consequently, the right hon. 
Gentleman should be quite as well able 
to answer this Question asIam. There 
is nothing unusual, therefore, in the at- 
tendance. The question of the right 
of the country to be represented and to 
vote at the meetings was raised under 
the late Government at the time, or 
about the time, of the purchase of the 
shares in the Suez Canal, and an ar- 
rangement was made in 1877 whereby 
Her Majesty’s Government are entitled, 
as shareholders, to the right of delibera- 
tion and vote, and, according to custom, 
they have been represented by the Secre- 
taries of Embassy at Paris on the occa- 
sion of the general meeting. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Were there any instructions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
of any special instructions. I feel con- 
fident that there were none; but, of 
course, that can be ascertained. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked whether, 
as there was no register of shareholders 
of the Suez Canal Company, and the in- 
formation as to the domicile of share- 
holders could, therefore, not be obtained 
from that source, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be able to obtain a 
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copy of the list of the shareholders whose 
shares were deposited at the office of the 
Company prior to the last general meet- 
ing ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): If the right 
hon. Gentleman gives me Notice of the 
exact information he requires I will see 
whether I can get it. 


CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FARMERS’ CLUBS (ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND)—DEPUTATION TO THE 
LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUN- 
CIL. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with reference to the 
reply of the President of the Council to 
the deputations from the English and 
Scotch Chambers of Agriculture and 
Farmers’ Clubs on the 8th of May, 
namely, that— 

“The statements and views of that weighty 
and representative assembly strongly deserved 
the attention and consideration not only of the 
department over which he had the honour to 
preside, but of Her Majesty’s Government as a 
whole ;”’ 
whether the practical statements and 
facts adduced by Mr. Clare Read and 
other speakers have ever been considered 
by the whole Cabinet or by the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture ; and, whether the 
Vice President of the Council is a mem- 
ber of either of these important Com- 
mittees of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I have to 
say is, that the representations to which 
reference is made have been carefully 
considered by the Department respon- 
sible for agricultural affairs. With re- 
gard tothe latter portion of the Ques- 
tion, my hon. Friend is not aware, 
perhaps, of the distinction, but there is 
no Vice President of the Privy Council. 
There is a Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion; he has nothing to do, in virtue of 
his office, with general Council business; 
but, incidentally, he has rendered very 
valuable services to the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Office. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC. 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the First Lord of 

the Treasury, Whether, seeing the un- 
settled questions of importance yet to be 
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dealt with by the Government on the 
Report stages of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill, the Government will fix an early 
day for taking that stage, so as to ensure 
the consideration of such questions by 
fairly full House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, this 
was a Question of some interest to the 
House, as it had reference to Public 
Business, and was a revival of the Ques. 
tien, in substance, which was previously 
put to him with regard to the precedence 
between the Corrupt Practices Bill and 
theTenant’s Compensation Bills. The Cor. 
rupt Practices Bill presenting so heavy 
a piece de resistance, they felt it necessary 
to get through the difficult stage of the 
Bill, but the Question now was some- 
what altered ; and as it had been repre- 
sented that the House of Lords, whose 
convenience ought to be considered, had 
a great interest in the Compensation 
Bills, whereas that was not the case with 
regard to the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
therefore, though he was desirous they 
should have the Report of the Corrupt 
Practices Bill considered by an ade- 
quately full House, he should not, at the 
present moment, bind the Government 
to take the Report upon the Bill before 
the Report on the Tenants’ Compensa- 
tion Bills. His impression, as at pre- 
sent advised, was that it might be the 
better course to take the Report on the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bills before the 
Report on the Corrupt Practices Bill. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS inquired 
whether the Attorney General would 
place the proposed Amendments to the 
Corrupt Practices Bill on the Table of 
the House ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am engaged on them 
now, and they shall be in the hands of 
Members as soon as possible. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—PROBATE 
DIVORCE, AND ADMIRALTY 
DIVISION. 

Mr. INDERWICK asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to the eighth section of 
“The Judicature Act, 1875,” which 
provides that a judge of the Probate and 
Admiralty Division may be sent on cir- 
cuit ‘‘so far as the state of business in 
the said division will admit ;’’ whether 
any and what steps were taken to ascer- 
tain the state of business in that division 
before Mr. Justice Butt, one of the 
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circuit; whether before the said judge 
commenced his cireuit the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice were 
informed that the pressure of work in 
the Admiralty Division during the whole 
of the year had been steady and con- 
tinuous, and that there were enough 
Admiralty actions then ready for trial 
to keep one judge “continuously em- 
ployed till the Long Vacation; whether 
the postponing of decisions as to the 
succession to real and personal estate 
and of Admiralty causes does not neces- 
sarily lead to great inconvenience of 
suitors, and to an enormous increase in 
the cost of litigation, by the continua- 
tion of receiverships and temporary ad- 
ministration, and by the detention of 
ships and crews; and, whether, if at 
any future time a judge of the said divi- 
sion is sent on circuit, arrangements 
will be made by which some other judge 
of the High Court will be appointed to 
complete the work left unfinished by the 
judge of the Probate and Admiralty 
Division ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am aware of the in- 
convenience caused by the absence of 
Mr. Justice Butt; but I am afraid it is 
an inconvenience shared by other Divi- 
sions of the High Court. The Pre- 
sident, however, of the Division is still 
in town. 

Mr. INDERWICK said, he would 
call attention to the subject, and move a 
Resolution. 


SUEZ (SECOND) CANAL—THE PRO- 
VISIONAL AGREEMENT WITH M. 
DE LESSEPS, 


Mr. BOURKE: I wish to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, with respect to the telegram he has 
received from Queensland respecting the 
negotiations with M. de Lesseps, Whe- 
ther he will lay it on the Table, or whether 
he can now give to the House its con- 
tents ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
telegram was sent to the Agent General, 
and not to the Government. It is in 
these terms— 

“Government proposals re Suez Canal re- 
ceived here with intense dissatisfaction. Inform 
Ministers.” 

Mr. CARBUTT gave Notice he would 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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The Cholera. 


Judges of the said Division, was sent on ! whether he would state the number and 


tonnage of the British ships passing 
through the Suez Canal in ballast; and, 
whether the reduction of 2} francs per 
ton mentioned in the agreement would 
apply to ships carrying coal as ballast ? 

Tnx CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuizpers): I will try to 
get the information by Monday. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART said, that 
on going into Committee of Supply he 
should move— 


‘* That, having in view the vast interests in- 
volved in the Suez Canal scheme, the late period 


| of the Session, and the impossibility of furnish- 


ing to Members of this House in time such in- 
formation as would qualify them to form a 
mature judgment on the proposed agreement, it 
is, in the opinion of this House, expedient to 
postpone its discussion until the reassembling 
of Parliament, and meanwhile to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire and report upon 
all the bearings of the question.”’ 

Mr. LABOUOHERE: With reference 
to the statement that fell from the noble 
Lord the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, respecting the despatch 
which he said had been received from 
the Turkish Government, I beg to give 
Notice that I will ask him whether he 
has any objection to lay on the Table 
the Firman granted by the Sultan 
in 1873 to the Khedive, by which the 
Khedive was empowered to enter into 
all Commercial Treaties, and assent to all 
commercial undertakings, without re- 
ferring them to the approval of the 
Porte ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I will endeavour to do so to-morrow. 


EGYPT—THE CHOLERA. 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL inquired, 
Whether the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs could give the House 
any further information as to the spread 
of cholera in Cairo; and, whether it is 
true that all the troops had been re- 
moved from the town to the desert ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think, Sir, that Questions as to the 
troops had better be addressed to the 
Secretary of State for War. In regard 
to the first Question, I regret to say that 
there can be no doubt the last accounts 
in regard to cholera are not at all of the 
same character as those that I was able 
to give on former occasions, when the 
Returns were undoubtedly comparatively 
favourable. The lastinformation I have 
is from Mr. Cookson, of Alexandria. It 
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is dated 19th July, and gives the follow- 
ing Returns :— 

“ Deaths from cholera, July 18, Damietta, 17 ; 
Mansourah, 38; Samannoud, 27; Chobar, 17; 
nine other villages, 36; Menzaleh, on 15th, 20; 
Cairo and Ghizeh, for 24 hours ending 8 a.m., 
on 18th, 65.” 


That, I am sorry to say, is a terrible 
increase. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 


With regard to the second part of the | 


Question of the noble Lord (Lord Eus- 
tace Cecil), I may read to the House a 
telegram I have received from Egypt in 
reply to one from the Adjutant General. 
The telegrams are as follows :— 


“From Adjutant General to General Officer 
Commanding, Cairo, July 16, 1883.—In con- 
tinuation of mine of 26th June, if cholera 
reaches Cairo consider the advisability of dis- 
persing troops in the desert along Fresh Water 
Canal by detachments of quarter or half batta- 
lions. Have all your plans ready beforehand 
for carrying out whatever scheme you may de- 
termine upon after consultation with doctors.” 

“From General Officer Commanding in Egypt, 
Cairo, to Commander-in-Chief, Horse Guards 
(received July 17).—Yours 16th. Most unde- 
sirable to move troops under canvas until 
cholera becomes much more scrious or until a 
case occurs among troops. Have all my plans 
ready; prepared to move under canvas in- 
stantly when necessary, first of all to desert 
near Helouan and Abasseyeh, and afterwards 
into more scattered camps along Sweet Water 
Canal. Doctors entirely concur.”’ 


There is another telegram, which runs 
as follows :— 

‘*From General Officer Commanding, Cairo, 
July 18, 1883, to War Secretary (received July 
18).—Health of troops Cairo very good; no 
special disease. At Alexandria not so satisfac- 
tory. Cornwall Regiment 15 per cent sick, 
chiefly fevers. Percentage of sick whole com- 
mand 8, of which one-fourth venereal.” 


PRIVILEGE. 


—_—O-0na 


PARLIAMENT—PRIVILEGE—BRAD- 
LAUGH v. GOSSET. 


COMMUNIOATION TO THE HOUSE. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that the Serjeant-at-Arms attending the 
House had a Communication to make to 
the House :— 


Whereupon the Serseant-at-ARrMs 
came to the Bar, and informed the House 
that he had received a Copy of a Writ 
of Summons in an Action brought against 
him by Mr. Bradlaugh, Member for 
Northampton, and then he delivered in 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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the Copy of the Writ and other Dooy. 
ments relating thereto, which were read 
at the Table as follows :— 
20, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 
10 July, 1883, 
R. A, Gosset, Esq., 
Serjeant-at-Arms, 
House of Commons. 
‘Sir, 

Referring to the order served yesterday at my 
lodgings, that you should exclude me from the 
House until I should engage not further to disturb 
the proceedings of the House, I beg to state that I 
have not, on any occasion since my election on the 
2nd March 1882, in any way, or at any time, dis- 
turbed, ov attempted to disturb, the proceedings of 
the House ; nor have I any intention of disturbing 
its proceedings. I have claimed, and do claim, to 
take my seat according to law, and am, and always 
have been, ready to do all things the law requires, 
to enable me to take my seat pursuant to my return, 
as one of the Members to serve in the present Par- 
liament, for the Borough of Northampton. If 
you interpret the order to mean that you would 
use actual force to prevent me from entering the 
House, for the purpose of taking my seat, I will 
at once take proceedings to endeavor to obtain an 
injunction, from the High Court of Justice, to 
restrain you from committiag such a breach of the 
peace. 

I write this because I desire to avoid the disgrace- 
ful scandal of another personal struggle, and be- 
cause the ambiguous wording of the order you have 
served upon ime leaves room for iisapprehension, 
and I beg, therefore, distinctly to inform you that 
I engage not to disturb the proceedings of the 
House, but propose to present myself, pursuant to 
statute, and in exact accordance with the standing 
orders under that statute, for the purpose of taking 
my seat at the time and in manner therein pre- 
scribed. 

Yours mo. obedy. 


C. BRADLAUGH. 


To Charles Bradlaugh, U.P., Esq. 

July 11, 1883. 
Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., 
I beg to inform you that it will be my duty, in 
obedience to the Order of the House, to exclud® 
you from the House, until otherwise instructed by 
the House, or the Speaker. 

Iv. obedt. Servt., 
R. A. GOSSET, 
Serjt.-at-Arms. 
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Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, 
10 ¢ 11 Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C. 
17th July, 1883. 


Captain R. A. Gosset, 
Serjeant-at-Arms, 
House of Commons. 


Dear Sir, 

You are probably aware that we have been acting 
as Solicitors for Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. throughout 
the various proceedings in which he has been both 
Plaintiff and Defendant, in connection with his 
Election as Member for Northampton, and we are 
now instructed by Mr. Bradlaugh to commence an 
Action against you, with a view of applying to 
the High Court of Justice for an Injunction to re- 
strain you from using force to prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh entering the House of Commons, for the 
purpose of taking his Seat, in accordance with the 
Law. 

We are aware of the Order of the House, under 
which we assume you claim to act, and we may 
therefore be permitted to explain that the object of 
the Action is to test the legality, in the High 
Court of Justice, of that Order. 


We also wish to say that, in taking these pro- 
ceedings, we desire to observe the utmost respect 
to the House, and to yourself, and that we shall 
be happy, in any way, to consult your convenience. 

Our object in addressing you is to ask you to 
refer us to the Solicitor who will accept service of 
the proceedings issued by the Court, so as to avoid 
any unpleasantness to yourself personally, and we 
shall therefore be glad to know whether we shall 
forward the proceedings to the Solicitor to the 
Treasury, who appeared and defended, on behalf of 
the Deputy Serjeant at Arms, the proceedings 
which were instituted against him last year, or 
hand the same personally to you. 


We shall be pleased to receive your answer by 
2 o'clock to-morrow. 
We have the honor to be, Dear Sir, 


Yours obediently and faithfully, 
LEWIS AND LEWIS. 


17th July, 1883. 
Gentlemen, 


I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of to-day’s date. 


Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) R. A. GOSSET, 


Serjeant-at-Arms. 
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Messrs. Lewis and Lewis. 
10 § 11, Ely Place, Holborn, London, E.C. 
18th July, 1883. 


Capin. R. A. Gosset, 
Serjeant-at-Arms, 
House of Commons. 
Dear Sir, 


We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 17th inst. acknowledging the receipt of our 
letter of the same date. 


We wish, however, to point out that you have 
not replied to our request, to refer us to your 
Solicitor, who will accept service of process on your 
behalf. Our object in asking this question was, 
that the utmost respect might be paid to you, and 
that we should not be forced to serve process per- 
sonally upon you, which we should be compelled 
most reluctantly to do, in pursuance of our duty. 


May we ask you kindly to furnish us with the 
name of your Solicitor, as requested in our former 
letter’. 

We are, Dear Sir, 


Yours obediently and faithfully, 
LEWIS AND LEWIS, 


1883.—B.—-No. 3931. 
In the High Court of Justice. 
Queen’s Bench Division. 


Between Charles Bradlaugh, Plaintiff, 
Writ of Summons. and 
Captain R. A. Gosset, Defendant. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, To Captain R. A. Gosset, 
of Westminster, in the County of Middlesex. 
We command you, That within Eight Days 
after the Service of this Writ on you, inclusive 
of the day of such Service, you cause an Ap- 
pearance to be entered for you in an Action at 
the Suit of Charles Bradlaugh. And take notice 
that in default of your so doing the Plaintiff 
may proceed therein, and Judgment may be 
given in your absence. 

Witness, Roundell, Earl of Selborne, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, the 19th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three. 

N.B.—This Writ is to be served within 
Twelve Calendar Months from the date thereof, 
or, if renewed, within Six Calendar Months 
from the date of the last renewal, including 
the day of such date, and not afterwards. 

Appearance is to be entered at the Central 
Office, Royal Courts of Justice, London. 

The Plaintiff claims an Injunction. 

This Writ was issued by Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, of Nos. 10 and 11, Ely Place, Holborn, 
in the County of Middlesex, Solicitors for the 
said Plaintiff, who resides at 20, Circus Road, 
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Saint John’s Wood, in the County of Middle- 
SOx. 

The address for Service is Nos. 10 and 11, 
Ely Place, Holborn, London, aforesaid. 

This Writ was served by me at 
on the Defendant 


on the day of 188 
Indorsed the day of 188 
[Indorse. ] 
1883.—B.—No. 


In the High Court of Justice. 
Queen’s Bench Division. 


BRaADLAUGH Vv. GossET.— WRIT OF 
Summons. 

Ordered, That the said Communica- 
tion be taken into Consideration, To- 
morrow, at Two of the Clock.—( Jr. 
Attorney General.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—<90o— 
AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL.—[Bixz 186.] 

(Mr. Dodson, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Mr. 
Solicitor General ) 

[ Progress 18th July. | 


[THIRD NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
IMPROVEMENTS. 
As to Improvements executed before the 
Commencement of Act. 


Clause 3 (Consent of landlord as to 
improvements in first Part of the Sche- 
dule). 

Mr. BORLASE, in rising to move, in 
page 2, line 3, to leave out the words ‘‘im- 
provement mentioned in the first Part 
of the Schedule hereto, and,’ and insert 
‘‘ erection or enlargement of buildings, 
and to making or improving roads or 
bridges,”’ said, the object of the Amend- 
ment was to remove from the Ist Part 
of the Schedule all the improvements 
with the exception of the two named in 
the Amendment, with a view of placing 
them in the 2nd Part of the Schedule— 
that part in which notice alone to the 
landlord was required. The Committee 
would see that the 1st Part of the Sche- 
dule was entirely in favour of the land- 
lord. It required the landlord’s consent 
to have been given to all the improve- 
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ments effected under it; and the list 
contained no less than 12 kinds of jm. 
provements, including the erection or 
enlargement of buildings, laying dow, 
permanent pasture, making or improy- 
ing roads or bridges, making fences or 
gardens, planting hops or orchards, and 
reclaiming waste land. The 2nd Part 
of the Schedule required notice to be 
given bythe tenant to the landlord, and 
it contained only one kind of improve- 
ment, although that was a very im- 
portant one—namely, drainage. An 
hon. Member had given Notice of his: 
intention to move that drainage should 
be taken from the 2nd Part of the Sche- 
dule and inserted in the 38rd; but his 
(Mr. Borlase’s) contention was, that the 
improvements which made up the Ist 
Part of the Schedule ought to be taken 
from that Part and inserted in the 2nd. 
The principle on which he advocated 


this change was, that the fullest scope: 


ought to be given to the tenant for the 
exercise of his judgment in dealing with 
the raw material which was under his 
hands. Should that judgment prove 
faulty, who could be so great a loser as 
himself? He thought, if the Amend- 
ment were carried, there should be in- 
serted in the Bill a very strong clause 
to guard the landlord against the de- 
terioration of his property. Ox the con- 
trary, should the judgment of the tenant 
not prove faulty, and the end justified 
the course he had pursued in making 
the improvements, who ultimately would 
be so great a gainer as the landlord 
himself? He knew very well what the 
answer would be. The Committee would 
be told how very long a time it took to 
bring permanent pasture into being, and 
how long it took to render orchards, hop 
gardens, and similar improvements pro- 
ductive. His answer in that case would 
be, who was the greatest loser in con- 
sequence? It was not the landlord, 
because, during the whole of the time, 
he was receiving his rent; but it was 
the tenant, who, during that time, would 
have been obliged to deprive himself of 
the remuneration resulting from the im- 
proved cultivation of these particular 
parts of the soil which he was farming. 
He would say no more in regard to that 
part of the question; but he would go 
on to some of the other items include 

in the Ist Part of the Schedule—namely, 
the making of water meadows, or works 
of irrigation, and the improving and 
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making of watercourses, ponds, wells, 
or reservoirs, or works for the supply of 
water for agricultural or domestic pur- 

oses. He could only repeat what he 
had said on the second reading of the 
Bill that he could not see on what prin- 
ciple, if drainage was placed among these 
improvements to which only notice was 
required, works of irrigation which were 
correlative and the converse of drainage, 
should not be placed under the same 
head. He knew the answer would be 
that it was owing to the fact that great 
expense might be incurred in structural 
works. But then, again, in proportion 
to the outlay the tenant was willing to 
incur would be the enterprize he would 
have to undertake; and, therefore, in 
his (Mr. Borlase’s) opinion, the more 
satisfactory the results would be that 
would be gained in end. There was one 
other part of the Schedule to which he 
also wished to call attention—namely, 
the reclaiming of waste land. There 
were very few tenants who would be 
found ready or willing to reclaim waste 
land ; but, at the same time, he thought 
they ought to have the fullest scope for 
the exercise of their judgment in so 
doing. There might be a part of the 
farm maintained for the purposes of 
sport. He thought that if the landlord 
wished to retain land for the purposes 
of sport, he ought to keep it in his own 
occupation, and not to make it part of 
the farm out of which another man had 
to derive his profit. The issue raised 
by the Amendment was distinctly an 
issue between the landlord and tenant ; 
and, more than that, it was distinctly 
an issue between the question whether 
they should offer every inducement in 
their power to tenant farmers to im- 
prove their land, or whether they should 
allow things to remain exactly in the 
condition in which they were. He would 
conclude by quoting the opinion of one 
whose name would always be listened 
to with respect in that House—namely, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill. [Mr. Warron: 
No, no!] Except, perhaps, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport. He would 
ask the landed proprietors in that House 
to remember— 

“That they are the only class who have a 
claim to a share in the distribution of produce 
through the ownership of something which 
neither they nor anyone else have produced ; ” 


and, remembering that, he would ask 
them whether they ought not to give 


VOL. CCLXXXI. [1p sznus.] 
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the fallest margin which it was in their 
power to give for the exercise of the 
free and unrestricted judgment of the 
producer? He begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name 
upon the Paper. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, lines 3 and 4, leave out“ improve- 
ment mentioned in the first part of the Sche- 
dule hereto,’’ and insert “ erection or enlarge- 
ment of buildings, and to making or improving 
roads or bridges.’’—(Mr. Borlase.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member pro- 
posed to transfer at once all the items 
from the first part of the Schedule and 
insert them in the second, except two 
which related to the erection or improve- 
ment of buildings, and to making or im- 
proving roads or bridges. In making 
this proposition he thought the hon. 
Member was somewhat anticipating the 
discussion which would occur later on 
when the Committee reached the Sche- 
dule. The effect of the proposition ap- 
peared to be to transfer from the domain 
of the landlord certain improvements 
which were in the nature of permanent 
improvements, and to hand them over 
to the tenant. If the Amendment were 
passed it would be no longer possible 
for the landlord to make an agreement 
to impose any restriction whatever with 
respect to the improvement of his estate, 
and the farm would pass completely and 
solely under the control of the tenant. 
This was one of a series of Amendments 
the hon. Member had placed on the 
Paper, which would convert the Bill 
from a Compensation Bill into a Land 
Tenure Bill. He thought it was hardly 
necessary that he should enter at length 
into the subject; but he should like to 
illustrate it by the particular case men- 
tioned by the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. James Howard) the other 
night. The hon. Member spoke of a 
matter which he said he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) knew nothing about, although 
he resided in the county of Kent— 
namely, the cultivation of hops. He 
believed the hon. Member was right in 
saying that there was a condition in 
every lease or tenancy that the tenant 
should only cultivate a certain propor- 
tion of hops. The reason of this was 


that it had been found by experience 
3 Q 
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that after a good hop season the tenant 
felt inclined to enter more largely into 
the cultivation of hops, and to devote a 
much larger portion of the land to that 
species of cultivation than was con- 
sidered expedient in the interest of good 
farming. Therefore, it had been found 
desirable to restrict the amount of culti- 
vation which the tenant should under- 
take; but if the present Amendment 
were passed it would at once upset the 
control of the landlord over the matter, 
and the tenant would be able to devote 
as much of the farm as he thought proper 
to the cultivation of hops, without its 
being possible for the landlord to make 
any restriction as to the quantity. The 
same argument might be applied to 
other matters. But, as he had already 
said, the Amendment anticipated certain 
questions, which would be more pro- 
perly discussed when they came to the 
Schedule. When they reached the Sche- 
-dule it would be for the Committee to 
consider what improvements would be 
properly included in the first and second 
parts of it ; but it was inconsistent with 
the general object of the Bill to discuss 
these matters now. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hoped that his hon. Friend would not 
press the Amendment, especially as the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Commis- 
sioner of Works had given him an op- 
portunity of bringing it forward upon 
the Schedule; and if it were insisted 
upon it would certainly give the tenant 
an unfair advantage, especially in regard 
to the reclamation of land. For instance, 
the tenant might reclaim land which 
was being preserved for antiquarian 
purposes. 

Mr. BORLASE said, that, after the 
remarks of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, he would withdraw the Amend- 
ment until they came to the Schedule. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
wished to correct a remark which had 
fallen from the Chief Commissioner of 
Works. He had not said yesterday that 
the Chief Commissioner of Works knew 
nothing of hop cultivation or of the 
county of Kent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the tenant farmers 
of the Kingdom were not in the habit of 
making permanent improvements; and 
he had reminded the right hon. Gentle- 
man that he lived in the midst of a hop 
district where most of the permanent 
improvements were made by the tenants. 


Hr. Shaw Lefevre 
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In regard to the Amendment, he thought 
the hon. Member for East Cornwall (Mr. 
Borlase) would act wisely in postponing 
it until the Schedule came on for con- 
sideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in moving 
to amend the clause by leaving out the 
words “in writing,” in line 5, said, ina 
very few words he could explain the 
object of the Amendment. He thought 
that there might be a consent between 
the landlord and tenant which a Court 
or arbitrator would hold to be good, 
without its necessarily being required 
to be in writing. He was quite sure 
that the Committee would not wish the 
landlord and tenant to be treated, in re- 
gard to contracts or agreements, upon 
any worse terms than those which existed 
betweenstrangers. As between strangers, 
every contract was good without being 
in writing unless it came within the 
Statute of Frauds. Now, the Statute of 
Frauds was an old Statute, which had 
existed for the last 100 years with re- 
gard to all contracts; and he ventured 
to think that they should not, as between 
landlord and tenant, extend the require- 
ments of that Statute. What should be 
required, even without the agreement 
being in writing as between landlord 
and tenant, was that fair compensation 
should be given for improvements of 
this nature. He was quite sure he would 
have the Solicitor General with him 
when he said that, under the Statute of 
Frauds, aclaim could be made for money 
paid when the act done was within the 
knowledge of the person who shared in 
the advantage, although he might not 
have given his consent in writing. For 
instance, where goods to the amount of 
£10 were supplied by a vendor to a 
purchaser, the purchaser would not be 
liable unless part of the goods were re- 
ceived by him; but if money had been 
paid by the purchaser, or any part of 
the goods had been received by him, 
then, without any contract in writing, 
there was liability upon the part of 
the purchaser, or rather of the con- 
tractor, to pay the person with whom he 
had contracted. He ventured to think 
that it was exactly tho same case be- 
tween the landlord and tenant in regard 
to improvements made upon the land- 
lord’s property. There would have been 
work done by the tenant with the know- 
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ledge of thelandlord. That work would 
have been done if the whole of his 
Amendment was carried out with the 
consent and knowledge of the landlord ; 
and he failed to see why that which 
would be a binding contract between 
two strangers should cease to be a con- 
tract because it was between a landlord 
and tenant. While he said that there 
should be no requirement for a contract 
to be in writing, he proposed to add at 
the end of the clause words which he 
thought would prevent any possibility 
of aclaim being made upon the land- 
lord which the landlord would not in 
effect have ratified. He had inserted a 
Proviso at the end of the clause which 
was really part of the Amendment, to 
require that in order to entitle the tenant 
to compensation he must show, to the 
satisfaction of the Court or arbitrator, 
“that such improvement was in fact 
made with the assent thereto, or approval 
of, the landlord.”” What was the posi- 
tion the tenant was in? He might have 
spoken to his landlord, and there were 
very many estates on which the work 
would not be done in that absolute close 
business way in which it would be done 
on large estates. For instance, an ap- 
plication was made by the tenant to the 
landlord that certain works should be 
allowed to be done. The landlord gave 
no written consent ; but he stood by and 
saw the work being done. He thereby 
consented to it and approved of it. And 
now let him show the hardship there 
would be in pinning the tenant to the 
requirement that the consent of the land- 
lord should be in writing. Che tenant 
and the landlord agreed that certain 
works should be done. No writing 
passed; but the tenant knew perfectly 
well that the landlord would compensate 
him for that work. Unfortunately, before 
the tenant had been-compensated for the 
work so done the landlord died. Every- 
body about knew that the landlord had 
recognized the claim, and would have 
compensated the tenant. He (Mr. Stave- 
ley Hill) was speaking now of an in- 
stance that was absolutely within his 
own knowledge. The landlord died, and 
the tenant made his claim upon the exe- 
cutors. The executors were quite will- 
ing to pay it; but they found that they 
could not do so because there was no 
contract in writing. That would be the 
case here. Under ordinary circum- 
stances between two contracting parties 
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no such difficulty would have occurred ; 
but the man who had performed the 
work would go to the executors and 
say—‘‘ This contract was entered into, 
and you know very well that I can prove 
that it was.”” The executors would ‘at 
once recognize the claim, and it would 
be paid. Then, why should they put the 
tenant and the contractor upon a dif- 
ferent footing? He contended that they 
ought not to put a tenant on a worse 
footing than any other contracting party ; 
but if they passed the clause as it stood 
they would compel the executor of the 
landlord, or any other person represent- 
ing him in his absence, to say—‘‘ We 
cannot recognize that claim, although we 
know the work was done and the claim 
fully admitted; and we know, further, 
that itis a claim that you have a right to 
make in justice. Nevertheless we can- 
not recognize it because the Statute says 
it should be in writing.” It was quite 
certain that it was a claim which any 
tenant in England would have a right 
tomake; and to require, before the tenant 
should be able to obtain compensation, 
that the consent of the landlord should 
be given in writing would permit many 
acts of injustice to be done. He begged 
to move the omission of the words “ in 
writing.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
5, leave out “in writing.”’—( Mr. Staveley 
Lill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, he must op- 
pose the Amendment. He had had some 
experience in regard to questions which 
might arise between a landlord and ten- 
ant ; and it had been his invariable rule 
never to enter into a bargain without 
exchanging some writing or other — 
either a letter or some memorandum of 
agreement. He thought that nothing 
would be more detrimental to the inte- 
rests of both parties than to leave them at 
liberty to make an open bargain of the 
kind contemplated. It was a course which 
could only end in litigation. The contract 
might extend over a period of 10 or 20 
years; and at the end of the tenancy 
the representative of the landlord would 
be called upon to recognize it, on the 
simple assertion of the tenant that the 
landlord had seen what was going on, 
and, having consented to it, he was 
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liable to pay compensation. The ten- 
ant would say — ‘‘ Whatever the im- 
provement might have been worth, it 
was done by me; you raised no objec- 
tion to it, and I claim compensation.” 
The mere fact of the landlord having 
seen it would be held to be equivalent 
to his having given consent to it. He 
opposed the proposition, because he be- 
lieved it would tend to make matters 
much worse than they were now, and he 
hoped it would not be pressed. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had listened 
attentively to the remarks of the hon. 
and learned Member for West Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Staveley Hill). He thought 
no stronger evidence could be given to 
the Committee to show the necessity of 
retaining these words than the very case 
the hon. and learned Member had put. 
The hon. and learned Member had ad- 
duced an instance of the possibility of 
the death of the landlord, in which case 
it would be necessary to go to the exe- 
cutors. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman forgot that the tenant was also 
liable to dic, as well as the landlord; 
and, in that case, a consent in writing 
would be essential before the tenant’s 
representative could maintain his claim. 
Therefore, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, in making the proposal, was not 
acting as the friend of the tenant, but 
of the landlord. The adoption of the 
Amendment would enable an unjust man 
to get rid of a claim of which there was 
no evidence in writing. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he gathered 
that the hon. and learned Member did 
not intend his proposal to apply to past 
improvements. In regard to future 
improvements, he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
thought it would be very unfortunate 
for the tenant, who might be drawn into 
litigation in order to establish his claim. 
He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill whether the 
word “landlord ’’ included the landlord’s 
agent, and whether an agent consenting 
to an improvement would bind the land- 
lord? Looking at the definition of the 
word ‘landlord ” at the end of the Bill, 
he did not think that the matter was 
perfectly clear; and he desired that all 
the clauses of the measure should be 
perfectly clear, in order that the tenant 
might know how he was going to be 
affected. 

Mr. DODSON hoped that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite would act 
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in conformity with the wish of the Com. 
mittee and withdraw the Amendment, 
In regard to the point which had just 
been raised by the hon. Member for For. 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), he did not 
think that any words were necessary in 
order to give greater security to the 
tenant; but, if the Committee thought 
that additional words were necessary, 
he had no objection, in line 5, after the 
word “landlord,” to insert the words 
‘‘or his agent.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that, if 
necessary, he would raise the objection 
on the Definition Clause. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was afraid 
that that might not be so convenient a 
course. It would be better to deal with 
the matter in the present clause. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had not been able 
to give him any reason why the land- 
lord and tenant should be placed in any 
different position from an ordinary con- 
tracting party; but as it was evident 
that the feeling of the Committee was 
against him he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, lined, 
after the word ‘“‘landlord,’’ insert ‘or 
his agent duly, authorized in that be- 
half.” —( Mr. Dodson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, ho was 
afraid that so wide an Amendment 
might be open to a dangerous interpre- 
tation. Would it include what was or- 
dinarily called in Scotland the factor, or 
land agent, or some person who had no 
special authority to act for the landlord, 
except as regarded the collection of rents? 
He did not think that a collector of rents 
would be a fit person to have authority 
to bind the landlord in the case of im- 
provements. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuert) said, the words 
‘‘by himself or by his agent duly autho- 
rized in that behalf’’ were the ordinary 
legal words that were adopted in Eng- 
land, at all events. 

Mr. HICKS said, he objected to the 
words being sprung upon the Commit- 
tee. They ought to know clearly what 
they were going to consent to. Was 
every collector of rents to be an agent 
duly authorized to give this permission, 
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or was he not? If a collector was not, 
then what document or appointment was 
to be required in order to make him an 
agent ‘ duly authorized in that behalf?” 
It appeared to him that they were laying 
traps for landlords in every direction, 
and for the tenants also. He strongly 
objected to put in the Bill the words 
« duly authorized in that behalf,” unless 
they explained what they meant by 
duly authorized. He was satisfied that 
before the Bill had been long in opera- 
tion lawsuits would rise at the expi- 
ration of every lease. Surely, as the 
landlord was the person really interested 
in the land, he should be the person to 
give his permission, and he only. No- 
thing could be easier than to go to the 
landlord. If the agent recommended 
an improvement, he would surely go at 
once to the landlord and get his signa- 
ture to it. 

Sr GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
hoped that the Committee would assent 
to the words proposed by the Govern- 
ment. It was desirable to make every- 
thing as clear as they could; and the 
landlord, or the landlord’s agent, was a 
perfectly-understood term. 

Mr. PEMBERTON also supported 
the Amendment, and said, that, in addi- 
tion to the proposed words being the 
most appropriate that could be used, 
the Amendment was entirely in favour 
of the tenant. He would be able to 
deal either with his landlord’s perma- 
nent agent, or with any person the land- 
lord might authorize for this particular 
purpose. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought that the tenant might find that 
if the landlord employed an agent or a 
representative connected with some other 
part of the business of the estate, unless 
he gave such agent authority under his 
hand to bind him to an agreement to 
give compensation to the tenant for im- 
provements, the tenant, after obtaining 
the agent’s authority, and believing it to 
be the authority of the landlord, might 
find, after all, when he came to claim 
compensation, that he had not got the 
landlord’s authority. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscnetz) said, he did not 
think that would be possible. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD wished to 
put a question to the Solicitor General. 
In the case of a dispute, would it be pos- 





had not authorized his agent to agree to 
the erection of a building, or to any other 
improvement which came underthe words 
of the Schedule ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscueri) said, the clause 
would not mean that a man must be au- 
thorized as agent to give consent to every 
particular transaction. There would be 
many cases in which the agent would 
be obviously a general agent. Obviously 
the agent would be the person to do the 
work that would ordinarily be done. On 
the other hand, the landlord might have 
an agent who was an agent for certain 
purposes only, and nobody would dream 
of confounding such an agent with an 
agent empowered to give a consent of 
this sort. An agent might simply be a 
rent collector, and in that case all the 
details in regard to the management of 
the property would have to be settled 
by the landlord. No Court would de- 
cide that an agent of that character 
could have given a consent that would 
bind the landlord. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked if it 
would be competent for the landlord, if 
a case of difficulty arose, to plead that 
he did not authorize the agent? He 
gathered from the Solicitor General 
that the agent might be either a fully- 
authorized agent, or an agent authorized 
to collect rents and do certain things. 
Everyone practically acquainted with 
the management of estates knew that 
the agent possessed an almost plenary 
power, and that no tenant could call in 
question the act or power of an ordinary 
agent. It appeared to him (Mr. James 
Howard) that if they were to insert the 
words ‘‘ in that behalf,” the landlord, in 
the case of a dispute arising, might plead 
that he never authorized the agent to 
agree to such terms. If there was any 
doubt on the subject, it would be better 
to omit the words ‘‘in that behalf,’ and 
stop short at the words ‘duly autho- 
rized agent.” 

Mr. W. H. JAMES suggested that, 
instead of inserting the words “ in that 
behalf,”” the Committee should insert 
the words “legally authorized agent.” 
In that case every improvement must 
receive the approval of the landlord, or 
of an agent who would have power to 
sanction the improvement. He thought 
an Amendment to that effect would clear 
up all doubt. As the matter now stood, 
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behalf” would impose an obligation to| his friend to sign. But as he (Mr. 


obtain the consent in writing of the 
landlord or the agent to show that the 
improvement was duly authorized. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I may point out 
to the hon. Member that, before putting 
the words he suggests, it would be 
necessary to strike out or to insert other 
words. As the Amendment now stands, 
it is to insert, after the words ‘ unless 
the landlord,” the words “ or his agent 
duly authorized in that behalf.” The 
hon. Member proposes to strike out the 
words ‘‘in that behalf,” and to insert 
the words “legally authorized agent,” 
which would not read. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought it was 
hardly worth while to have a protracted 
discussion upon the Amendment. He 
believed that the words “his legally 
authorized agent,” and the words “his 
agent duly authorized in that behalf,” 
amounted to the same thing; but, per- 
sonally, he preferred the Amendment as 
he had proposed it. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON re- 
marked, that the words “‘in that behalf” 
seomed to apply to a single and indivi- 
dual case. He thought the other lan- 
guage would be safer. 

Mr. BULWER said, he was asto- 
nished to hear a conversation of that 
character in a place of business like the 
House of Commons. They all professed 
to be anxious to get rid of the Bill, and 
yet they were wasting their time with 
such discussions as this. Any lawyer 
in the House, or anyone else, who had 
any knowledge of business whatever, 
must know that the introduction of these 
words was altogether unnecessary. The 
landlord, as the law stood, was, just as 
any other person would be, bound by 
the acts of his agent; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had good-naturedly con- 
sented to the insertion of words which 
were really unnecessary, and which it 
was now argued tended to make the 
matter more obscure. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), 
as a man of business, knew very well 
that if he were unable to write, being 
ill in bed, and got a friend to sign the 
hon. Member’s name to a promissory 
note for him, the signature to that note 
would be held to be his, and that he 
would be bound byit. It was true that 
the hon. Member, when he got well, 
might, as it was insinuated that a land- 





Bulwer) would be sorry to suggest that 
the hon. Member would do any such 
thing, so the hon. Member might also 
give landlords the credit of being not 
less honest than himself. They were 
wasting time in discussing questions 
that were not at all likely to arise. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
Solicitor General had told the Com- 
mittee that an agent of a landlord 
might have the authority to collect 
rents, and do the general business of 
the estates, without being authorized to 
grant tenants compensation for improve- 
ments. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he hoped that after what had fallen 
from several Members of the Committee 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy would reconsider his good 
nature in agreeing to the insertion of 
these words in the clause, and would, at 
all events, wait until the Report to con- 
sider whether it was necessary for the 
purposes of the Bill that they should be 
inserted. He ventured to think that the 
Bill, as it stood, carried out all that was 
actually desired, and the introduction of 
these words had not only wasted a good 
deal of the time of the Committee, but 
had complicated the discussion. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he had risen 
to make the same remark as the hon. 
Baronet opposite. The proposal now 
before the Committee was either a very 
important one, or it was of no import- 
ance at all; and, therefore, the conside- 
ration of it had better be deferred until 
the Report stage of the Bill. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was ready to 
meet the Committee in any way that 
was possible. He wished to know, there- 
fore, whether it was the pleasure of the 
Committee that the Amendment should 
be postponed until the Report? [ Cries 
of ** Yes!” and ‘‘No!” 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he rose 
for the purpose of making a suggestion. 
The hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer) seemed to 
imagine that he (Mr. J. Howard) had 
raised this point; but it had been raised 
long before he touched this question. 
The words he would suggest were — 
‘Or his reputed agent.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 


lord might, repudiate the authority of | ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Clause 4 (Notice to landlord as to im- 
provement in 2nd Part of Schedule). 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
wished to suggest a drafting Amend- 
ment. Tho words of the clause were— 

«Compensation under this Act shall not be 
payable in respect of any improvement men- 
tioned in the second part of the Schedule 
hereto.” 
His only object was to simplify the Bill, 
instead of repeating unnecessary words 
over and over again. He thought the 
word ‘“‘drainage”’ would meet all that 
was required. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
13, leave out after “‘ any” to ‘‘and,” in 
line 14, and insert ‘‘ drainage.” —(J/r. 
Staveley Hill.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed tu be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
hon.and learned Member would not press 
the Amendment. He thought the words 
of the clause as they stood were better 
than they would be if the Amendment 
were adopted. As it would be necessary 
to consider the Schedule by-and-bye, if 
any Amendment were required it could 
be proposed then. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he did 
not attach much importance to the 
Amendment ; and he would, therefore, 
withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he now 
rose to move aun Amendment which he 
had placed on the Notice Paper yester- 
day in deference to the view which had 
been expressed by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. He begged to move that the words 
“mentioned in the second part of the 
Schedule hereto, and executed after the 
commencement of this Act,’”’ be omitted. 
His right hon. Friend proposed yester- 
day that the same question which was 
then raised should be postponed until 
they reached this portion of Clause 4. 
Since yesterday the Committee had made 
considerable progress, and they had just 
passed a clause which required the con- 
sent of the landlord in regard to im- 
provements contained in the 1st Part of 
the Schedule. In regard to the 1st Part 
of the Schedule, it was held that there 
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which fell rightly and legitimately within 
the province of the landlord; and the 
object of the Amendment was to include 
within that part of the Schedule all 
works in connection with drainage. In 
his opinion, the 2nd Part of the Sche- 
dule was an anomalous one. It seemed 
to him that there was no work which 
more properly fell within the province 
of the landlord to carry out than drain- 
age ; and he thought he would be able to 
show in a few words that the Amend- 
ment ought to recommend itself, not 
only to landlords, but to tenants. Any- 
one who had had anything to do with 
drainage would be aware that works of 
that kind could not only be misapplied, 
but that they were a matter which re- 
quired the exercise of a very delicate 
judgment. Drainage was a matter which 
distinctly came under the words used by 
his right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, when his right hon. 
Friend said that there was a certain 
class of work which might deteriorate 
the character of the holding. Not only 
might the drainage affect the character 
of the holding, but it might affect very 
materially something else in which the 
landlord had certainly a deep interest— 
namely, the character of the estate al- 
together. That being so, he could per- 
ceive no work in respect to which it was 
more essential that the judgment and 
desire of the landlord should have the 
chief voice. The hon. Member for East 
Cornwall (Mr. Borlase), in speaking a 
short time ago on the 3rd clause, drew 
attention to the fact that works of irri- 
gation were included in that clause; and 
the argument of the hon. Member was 
that irrigation works should be brought 
under the clause dealing with the 2nd 
Part of the Schedule. His (Mr. Cart- 
wright’s) argument was that, as the 
Committee had passed the Ist Part of 
the Schedule, it stood to reason that the 
2nd Part, relating not to works of irri- 
gation, but to drainage, should be 
brought within the same category of 
improvements. What were the terms 
of this anomalous part of the Schedule ? 
They were these—that in default of an 
agreement with the landlord, or from an 
unwillingness on the part of the land- 
lord to execute the improvement him- 
self, and charging the tenant interest 
upon the outlay incurred, the work 
could be done by the tenant after giving 
notice to the landlord of his intention to 
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do so. If the landlord, who ought, as 
he contended, to have a primary voice in 
the matter, differed from the tenant as 
to the propriety of executing the work, 
all that the tenant had to do was to give 
the landlord notice that he intended to 
execute the works; and, after having 
done so, he would be at full liberty 
to carry them out. He thought that 
was a very hard provision as far as 
the landlord was concerned. There was 
another point to which he desired to 
call attention. Since he had first put 
the Amendment down upon the Paper, 
an Amendment had been carried by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), which affected all 
the operations which could be carried 
out against the will, and without the 
consent, of the landlord. They had 
heard from the Solicitor General that it 
would also affect drainage works; and 
if the tenant carried out drainage works, 
the compensation, as it now stood under 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, could 
only be paid to the tenant in regard to 
his outlay, and not in regard to the 
results of that outlay. It was, therefore, 
of importance, not only to the landlord, 
but also to the tenant, that a complete 
understanding should be come to in re- 
gard to the present clause. It certainly 
stood at present in a most anomalous 
position. It was admitted that drainage 
was a work in which the landlord had a 
great interest, because the tenant could 
not carry it out without giving notice to 
the landlord; and yet, on the other 
hand, after having given notice to the 
landlord, and the landlord having re- 
fused his consent, the tenant was em- 
powered to carry it out in accordance 
with his own judgment, without any 
_ control on the part of the landlord. He 
begged to submit his Amendment, and 
he trusted that the Committee would 
agree to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
18, to leave out ‘‘ mentioned in the 
second part of the Schedule hereto, and 
executed after the commencement of this 
Act.” —( Ur. Cartwright.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Srrk THOMAS ACLAND said, that 
he felt bound to take upon himself some 
responsibility for this clause, because 
hon. Members would remember that in 
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the Bill which he had introduced, and 
in which the hon. Member for Hereford. 
shire (Mr. Duckham) and the hon. and 
gallant Member for West Gloucestershire 
(Colonel Kingscote), and several other 
hon. Members had been associated, there 
was aclause which enabled the tenant 
to get the drainage done on his farm, if 
the landlord would not undertake to do 
it himself, and which provided that the 
tenant should be compensated for tho 
improvements thus executed. ‘That Bill 
had been before the House for some 
time, and he believed there was no pro- 
vision contained in it which had given 
so much satisfaction to the tenant and 
the country generally as that clause, 
The object of the clause was to enable 
the tenant to secure that his farm should 
be properly drained, and that was of the 
utmost importance wherever it was in- 
tended to place sheep upon it. For such 
a purpose, unless the land was properly 
drained, it would be worthless. He ad- 
mitted that the matter was one of great 
importance to the landlord; and if the 
landlord desired to look after the drain- 
age himself and pay for it, it was only 
fair that he should be allowed to do so. 
He presumed that most landlords would 
always prefer to do drainage themselves; 
but if there were landlords who were 
disinclined to do so, then it was desirable 
that the tenant should have power to 
have the land drained on his own re- 
sponsibility. In regard to the clause 
itself, he was not prepared to say that 
the precise form it assumed was the best, 
or whether the tenant should have the 
power of executing the work altogether 
on his own responsibility. The Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) was, how- 
ever, to strike out drainage works from 
this part of the Bill. He (Sir Thomas 
Acland) strongly objected to that pro- 
posal, and he hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not press it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he wished to 
point out to the Committee the effect of 
the Amendment. It seemed to intro- 
duce a kind of general provision with 
regard to all improvements contained in 
the three Parts of the Schedule. The 
object of the hon. Member was to treat 
differently one or more improvements 
which were contained in the first part of 
the Schedule. He (Mr. Warton) would 
submit that the Amendment would not 
do that. The hon. Member struck out 
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certain words in the first part of the 
clause; but he left in the words “ any 
improvement,” which would have the 
effect of preventing the hon. Member 
from carrying out the object he had in 


ew. 
“sa HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that what he understood the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) to mean by his Amendment was 
really and practically to leave this Clause 
4out of the Bill altogether ; and, there- 
fore, the question raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) would not arise, because, if this 
Amendment were carried, the subse- 
quent Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire would be to leave the 
clause out as an unnecessary clause, the 
drainage being transferred from this 
Part of the Schedule to the lst Part of 
the Schedule, in regard to which the 
consent of the landlord was required. 
He desired to say one or two words in 
support of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire. He had not 
taken much part in the debate hitherto, 
but he possessed some knowledge of 
farming, and had a little land on his 
hands in his part of the country ; but 
he did not know anything which re- 
quired more care and attention than this 
particular question of drainage. It was 
desirable, before they attempted to 
drain, that they should be thoroughly 
acquainted with every field and its staple 
of produce. Nothing would cause more 
alarm than to allow a tenant, on taking 
a farm, to compel the landlord, in order 
that the tenant might carry out some 
fad of his own, to execute extensive 
drainage works, which might probably 
involve an entire change in the charac- 
teristic features of that part of the estate. 
There was another point he would ask 
the House to consider. Even supposing 
the drainage to be properly carried out 
by the tenant, nothing would be easier 
than to prevent it from having a salu- 
tary effect. Suppose, for instance, that 
the tenant fell out with his landlord and 
gave a year’s notice to quit. Now, the 
whole of the drainage of the farm would 
really depend on the maintenance of the 
out-falls; and if the out-falls were al- 
lowed to get out of order, or to become 
choked up, the drains would burst and 
become practically useless. But that 
might not take place all at once; there 
might be a dry season, and in that case 
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it might not take place during the time 
that the notice to quit was running, al- 
though for the greater portion of the 
time the whole of the out-falls might 
be neglected and the drains stopped up. 
If a heavy fall of rain came, the drains 
would burst; but if the valuator were 
brought upon the land to assess the 
value of the improvement in a dry 
month, he would defy that valuator to be 
able to detect where the drainage was 
defective, and to tell what damage had 
really been done. The tenant would go 
out taking with him the full value of the 
improvement, which in itself would be 
practically useless either to the landlord 
or the incoming tenant. He made this 
statement, because he knew that cireum- 
stances of that kind had occurred in his 
own neighbourhood. He had known 
tenant farmers to neglect these works. 
The landlord, however, could not go 
upon the land and make provision for 
the proper maintenance of the out-falls 
so as to preserve the integrity of tho 
drainage, and he had known farmers to 
receive compensation at the end of their 
tenancy, and the real condition of the 
drains not to be found out until some 
months afterwards. He mentioned this 
fact as one thing which ought to enter 
into the consideration of the Committee. 
He was quite certain that very few far- 
mers at the present day would have 
sufficient knowledge of the staple of the 
land, when they took a farm, to be im- 
mediately able to decide whether they 
ought to drain deep or shallow. The 
landlord, however, or his agent, would 
know the history of the land and its 
capabilities. A farmer might come in 
imagining that drainage would cure all 
evils, and he would be able to insist, 
under this part of the Schedule, upon 
the land being drained according to his 
ideas. If the landlord was not able to 
execute the work, then the tenant under 
the Bill would have the power to do it 
himself, and the results which he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had predicted 
would very often ensue. He did not 
think that that was the intention of the 
Government, and he was quite certain 
that in these days of agriculture no one 
who knew anything about farming would 
be likely to resist the tenant in his 
anxiety to drain, provided that he did it 
in a proper manner. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY said, he en. 
tirely agreed with the remarks which 
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had been made that the mode in which 
the drainage was carried on might 
materially affect the character of the 
estate. It was therefore desirable that 
they should not confer too much power 
on the tenant in regard to the execution 
of drainage works against the will and 
consent of the landlord, who was, in 
almost all cases, the person most inte- 
rested, and whose interest was identical 
with that of the country—namely, that 
the drainage might be well and perma- 
nently done. 

Mr. PELL said, if it was intended 
that the clause should apply to farms 
held under leases, he was strongly in 
favour of drainage being made one of 
those improvements which could not 
be effected without the landlord’s con- 
sent. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had risen thus 
early in the discussion of the Amend- 
ment, because it would be convenient 
that there should be a clear view taken 
of the contents of the clause. The 
clause, no doubt, would apply to leases 
equally with year to year agreements, 
which were, in law, the same as leases; 
but it would apply not to current, but 
to future leases. A suggestion had been 
made as to the importance of the owner 
having a voice in the execution of drain- 
age, and with that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entirely agreed ; but as he had ex- 
plained on the second reading, the rea- 
son why drainage was put under the 
clause was, that it constituted an im- 
provement of very general interest, the 
execution of which it was desirable to 
facilitate and promote as much as pos- 
sible. For that reason they had given 
the tenant the power to give notice to 
the landlord that he proposed to drain ; 
_but the owner thereupon had the option 
either of draining the land himself and 
charging interest upon the outlay to the 
tenant, or of agreeing with the tenant 
as to the terms on which the drainage 
should be carried out. That arrange- 
ment left to the owner the fullest 
liberty of providing in what way the 
estate should be drained; and it was 
only in cases in which the landlord re- 
fused to act reasonably and consistently 
in the matter that it was left to the ten- 
ant to carry out the work. If the ten- 
ant were so foolish as to set about the 
draining of land, whether it required to 
be drained or not, and executed in con- 
sequence work of little or no utility, he 
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would receive little or no compensation: 
he carried out the work, therefore, at 
his own risk. It was in this way that 
the clause carried out the object of the 
Bill in reference to this particular im. 
provement of drainage. 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not seem to be 
aware of the fact that there might be 
cases where the landlord would be ip. 
jured by the tenant doing the drainage, 
or by his doing it himself. Ho know 
some property in a Welsh county, the 
value of which principally arose from 
its being used for sporting purposes, 
There were upon it two duck bogs, 
which enabled the owner to get a high 
rent for the residence. Now, it would 
be hard that the owner should be 
obliged to drain this land when he did 
not want to drain it, or, as an alterna- 
tive, keep it in hand when an agricul- 
tural tenant was willing to take it in its 
present condition. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had certainly put an extreme case, 
and he would like to know whether 
there might not be very hard cases on 
the other side? Was it not one of the 
objects of this legislation generally that 
aman should be allowed to improve as 
much as he could the land; and had 
they not heard a great deal with regard 
to the necessity of drainage, and that it 
should be encouraged in every possible 
way. Now, it appeared to him that 
there were many estates on which drain- 
age had not been carried out, on account 
of the special position of the landowner ; 
either the estates were encumbered or 
the landlord was crotchetty; and so 
against the general interest — against 
the interest of the tenant, and against 
the ultimate interest of the landlord— 
the land was not drained at all. He 
understood that it was to meet the last 
case that drainage was put into the 
2nd Part of the Schedule, not for the 
sole purpose of allowing the tenants to 
do the drainage themselves, but in order 
that they might, in the exceptional case 
referred to, be enabled to do it. Where 
compensation was not to be paid until 
the tenant quitted the holding, he would 
have to make the first outlay himself, 
and to bear that pecuniary burden 
during the remainder of his tenancy. 
That appeared to him to be a check on 
the tenant’s going in for drainage, that 
was not likely to be successful, because 
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sf the tenant drained foolishly and un- 
wisely, there would be no compensation, 
and he would have to bear the penalty 
himself. No doubt hard cases might 
arise under the clause ; but it appeared 
to him that more injurious cases would 
arise if it were withdrawn. Under the 
circumstances, and admitting there was 
some correctness on the side of hon. 
Members who objected to the clause, he 
trusted Her Majesty’s Government would 
stand by the Bill, and allow the clause 
to remain unaltered. 

Mr. BIDDELL said, it was alleged 
that the tenants did not understand 
drainage; but he would like to know 
what class of persons understood the 
subject better than those who had been 
brought up on clay soils? As a general 
rule, he was sure that the tenants knew 
much more about drainage than the 
landlords. What had happened in his 
own county? Hundreds of acres in 
Suffolk had been drained by the land- 
lords on a bad system, which would have 
to be drained again. He contended that 
with regard to drainage, no restriction 
whatever ought to be placed on the ten- 
ant, because drainage was most essential 
on all clay land throughout the King- 
dom. He challenged anyone to tell 
him that the absence of drainage was 
compatible with good husbandry, and 
he asserted that the tenant who did not 
drain his land did not fulfil his cove- 
nants. Drainage was as absolutely 
necessary for fertility as manuring, and 
yet the clause proposed that the tenant 
should be obliged to go to the landlord 
for permission to drain the land. For his 
own part, he was opposed to the clause, 
and at the proper time he should be 
ready to move its omission, with the view 
of transferring drainage from the 2nd 
tothe 3rd Part of the Schedule. All that 
was necessary was that the drainage 
should be done in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and then he thought the rest might 
be safely left to the tenant, who was 
undoubtedly entitled to compensation. 
In his own county, and in the county of 
Essex, it was the custom to pay the 
tenant for the drainage done by him, 
and he had never heard that the custom 
of allowing the tenant to drain had ever 
been abused in those counties. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, there 
was no clause in the Bill to which the 
tenant farmers of England attached 


more importance than that now under 





consideration. It had been suggested 
by several hon. Gentlemen that tenants 
would want to begin draining without 
having had experience of the soil of 
their farms; but he would point out 
that when the landlord was in treaty 
with the tenant to take the farm he 
could make an agreement with him as 
to that matter; while the tenant would 
have an opportunity, at the same time, 
of insisting upon drainage being effected 
if he thought the farm required it; 
and if he afterwards gave notice in 
the manner prescribed by the Bill, the 
landlord could either carry out the 
drainage himself or make arrangement 
with the tenant to do it; or if he found 
that the tenant insisted on drainage of 
an undesirable character he could give 
him notice to quit. So that the only 
cases where the tenant could drain 
against the wish of the landlord would 
be where the landlord had made, and 
would make, no agreement on the sub- 
ject, and yet where he did not object so 
much to what the tenant proposed as to 
prefer to give him notice; and if this 
power of giving notice would not operate 
as a protection when tenants were hard 
to get, he pointed out, on the other 
hand, that in bad seasons tenants were 
not very likely to have money to throw 
away in unprofitable operations; and 
although he admitted there was always 
some danger of speculative drainage 
being undertaken in the case of gentle- 
men tenants, who had, so to speak, more 
money than brains, yet he did not think 
that was a class likely to find undue 
favour in the eyes of valuers. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could assure the hon. Member 
for West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) that he 
would be the last man in the world to 
suggest that the tenant farmers in Eng- 
land were not the best authorities on 
the subject of the drainage of land. 
But his contention was that some tenants 
entering upon their tenancy in wet sea- 
sons were apt to think that drainage 
was absolutely necessary for the land. 
A tenant under that impression, and 
having no knowledge of the particular 
class of soil he had to deal with, would 
go to the landlord, who happened, per- 
haps, not to be in a position to find the 
money, and insist upon a system of 
drainage being carried out that was 
utterly unsuitable to the surrounding 
conditions. 
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Coronet KINGSCOTE said, the ar- 
guments of the hon. Member for West 
Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) had reference to 
clay soils alone. He himself happened 
to live on a light soil; and with 
regard to many acres of his own 
land, in wet seasons friends had often 
expressed their surprise that the land 
was not drained; but he always told 
them to come and see it in a dry 
season, when they would find that 
drainage was quite unnecessary. The 
clause would be hard upon the tenant, 
because it would assist him in fooling 
away his money on unnecessary work ; 
and it would be hard upon the landlord 
that the tenant should be allowed to 
upset a whole system of drainage that 
was perfectly suited to the estate, by 
adding a course here and another there, 
as his inexperience might suggest. It 
was all very well to say that the land- 
land could give notice to the tenant to 
quit; but landlords did not want that 
alternative, because, when they got a 
good man, they liked to keep him. He 
was quite sure that the clause would lead 
to cases of great hardship both to the 
landlord and the tenant, if it were passed 
in such a form as would allow the 
tenant to do what he thought proper in 
the matter of drainage. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, there had been, 
no doubt, a good deal of folly in the 
minds of some farmers in the country 
on the subject of drainage which had 
caused their landlords anxiety and even 
alarm. With those landlords he en- 
tirely sympathized, and he hoped his 
career in that House would be a sufli- 
cient guarantee that he was not wanting 
in respect to that class when he said 
that he also recognized the great diffi- 
culty of this question. It was evident 
to him that the Government had be- 
stowed the greatest pains on the con- 
sideration of the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had given an intimation to 
the Committee that he would be pre- 
pared to accept an Amendment in the 
nature of that moved by the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire 
(Sir Alexander Gordon), by which general 
control would be given to the landlord 
for those improvements of a more dur- 
able character, including drainage. He 
had himself placed a Notice on the 
Paper of a proposed addition to the 
clause, which provided that— 
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“Except as to feeding stuffs and manures 
the tenant shall not be entitled to compensation 
for an improvement mentioned in the second or 
third part of the Schedule hereto, where, in the 
case of a tenancy from year to year, it is exe. 
cuted after the tenant has given or received 
notice to quit, unless it is executed with the 
previous consent in writing of the landlord.” 


To that he proposed to add the words— 


‘¢ Or in the case of a lease for a term of years 
where three-fourths of the term has expired, 
unless it is executed with the previous consent 
in writing of the landlord.” 

It was his intention to support the'clause 
in its present form, reserving to himself 
the right to take care that, so far as it 
related to existing leases, it should be 
amended. ‘The effect of the clause had 
already been described, andit was scarcely 
necessary that he should go minutely 
into that again ; but it was briefly this— 
that, in the first place, notice should be 
given to the landlord ; after that notice 
was given the two parties might agree 
as to the terms on which the drainage 
should be done—that was to say, the 
landlord might do it himself and charge 
5 per cent on the outlay to the tenant, 
and unless an agreement were arrived 
at the tenant might do the drainage. 
It was, therefore, perfectly clear that 
the tenant, under certain circumstances, 
might drain the land without the con- 
sent of the landlord. Nevertheless, it 
was his intention to support the clause 
on the conditions which he had stated 
to the Committee. No doubt a good 
many reasons had been given against 
retaining the clause in its present form. 
It was true that drainage was an im- 
provement on which large sums of money 
might be expended; that it was an 
operation which extended often over a 
considerable period of time ; and that it 
might be done badly, in the manner de- 
scribed by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, “by the 
tenant fooling away his money.” With 
regard, however, to this last indictment 
against the clause, he would remind the 
Committee that the Ist clause of the 
Bill provided that the tenant should not 
receive more than the value of the im- 
provement to the incoming tenant; if 
the work were done badly the value to 
the incoming tenant would be small, and 
the tenant would receive a proportion- 
ately small compensation. But there 
were strong reasons in favour of the 
clause as it stood. Drainage, as a rule, 
was one of the most necessary opera- 
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tions which a tenant could perform, and 
it was absolutely necessary that that 
fundamental condition of successful 
farming except on dry soils should be 
fulfilled. If a tenant knew that the 
land was wet, and that it required 
draining, he would also know that it 
was desirable to drain it without loss of 
time, and to compel him to go to the 
landlord to get his consent before he put 
down a few drain pipes in the corner of 
a field was, in his opinion, an inter- 
ference with farming to which he, for 
one, was not prepared to consent. He 
had always advocated as little inter- 
ference as possible with tenants in the 
making of even still more considerable 
improvements, because he contended 
that in 99 cases out of 100 they would 
be done well in the interest of the 
tenant himself. There might, of course, 
be extreme cases where the work would 
be done badly or even foolishly, and 
then he thought some control should be 
given more than was contained in the 
Bill. That control, he believed, would be 
given in the most fitting manner by the 
adoption of the Amendment which he 
had described, and which he understood 
the Government were willing to accept; 
because, in extreme cases, it would be 
impossible for the landlord to protect 
himself by giving notice to quit. More- 
over, when landlords had good tenants 
on their farms their desire was to keep 
them, and not get rid of them. For 
these reasons, and on the conditions 
stated to the Committee, he was pre- 
pared to support the clause as it stood. 
Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he agreed that 
there should be a proper control exer- 
cised by the landlord in the matter of 
drainage. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken had referred to the Amend- 
ment standing in his name as giving 
that control; but he (Mr. M‘Lagan) 
pointed out that it did not provide for 
control in the sense in which he under- 
stood the term. There were several 
matters which might be undertaken by 
the tenant that would have the effect of 
reducing the value of an estate. He 
would mention the case of a tenant who 
insisted that the landlord should drain 
the farm, and who, after six years, went 
tothe landlord and said the drainage 
was worth nothing to him ; at the end of 
wet seasons it was found to be worse 
than useless. He did not wish to see 
the clause struck out of the Bill alto- 
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gether; but he wished to have a pro- 
vision that before the operation of 
drainage was commenced there should 
be some controlling authority to see 
whether it would be of advantage to the 
estate that the drainage should be done. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) in his 
suggestion that some other improve- 
ments should be put into the 2nd 
Part of the Schedule; and he thought 
that those improvements should be 
effected in spite of the landlord—pro- 
vided there was some controlling autho- 
rity to see that it would be beneficial to 
the holding. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
had looked at this question as not affect- 
ing the landlords, because, as he said, 
some of them were so cantankerous that 
they would not allow anything to be 
done in the way of drainage; but ho 
would point out that the question must 
be looked at from a different point of 
view—namely, from that of its being 
beneficial to the country at large. He 
thought, as he had before stated, that 
they should bring in some independent 
authority in the matter of drainage, 
such as the Sheriff in Scotland, or an 
Inspector of the Enclosure Commission - 
ers in England. Without some such 
controlling authority he believed the 
clause would be most prejudicial, and 
he intended to move an Amendment to 
it, that no compensation should be given 
to the tenant if it could be proved that 
the drainage had depreciated the value 
of the estate in general. He trusted 
that the Government would encourage 
the drainage of the land throughout 
the country, by giving effect to the sug- 
gestions of the hon. Members for Forfar- 
shire and Staffordshire. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, he 
should have been glad if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
had given his experience of the custom 
which prevailed in that county, because 
then he would have allayed the fears of 
the landowners in that House as to the 
abuse of the power of draining on the 
part of the tenant. For two genera- 
tions it had been the custom in Lincoln- 
shire for the tenant to drain without the 
consent of the landlord, and to claim 
compeusation through experienced valu- 
ers in that county, and he was sure that 
the system had been in no case abused. 
There were other Members for the 
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county of Lincolnshire in that House, 
and he was sure they would be able to 
corroborate his statement. The cases 
described by the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) he 
regarded as purely hypothetical. As 
far as his own experience went, he had 
never known any such case of money 
being thrown away by tenants as they 
had pointed to; on the other hand, he 
could corroborate what had fallen from 
the hon. Member for West Suffolk (Mr. 
Biddell), that tenants, as a rule, knew 
a great deal more about drainage than 
the landlords, and that, having occupied 
farms upon clay land for years, they 
were better judges of what was neces- 
sary for their improvement in this re- 
spect. than professional land agents. He 
had himself known a great deal of 
money to have been fooled away by 
these gentlemen coming down from 
London, and having the land drained to 
the depth of four feet, at intervals of 
13 yards, in which case it was evident, 
for all the good it did to the land, that 
the money might as well have been 
thrown into the sea; but he never 
knew farmers make such mistakes; 
and, therefore, it need not be appre- 
hended that the tenants would rush 
headlong into drainage works. With 
regard to out-falls, it was quite open to 
the landlords to keep the control of this 
matter in their own hands, and charge 
the tenant an annual sum for looking 
after them. He trusted the Government 
would not accept this Amendment. 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR said, he 
thought everyone on both sides of the 
House would see that whatever arrange- 
ment was arrived at in this matter some 
difficulty must arise. It was urged, on 
one side, that there must be compulsory 
power given to the tenant to effect 
drainage, because there were landlords 
so idiotic that, although their land would 
be improved, they declined to promote 
drainage. Those, of course, were rare 
cases; but he thought it a rarer case 
still that the tenant coming on to a 
farm should desire to apply to that farm 
a system of drainage that was not ap- 
plicable to it. The landowners wanted 
security that the drainage, if carried 
out at all, should be done properly. The 
hon. Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) had suggested the appoint- 
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ment of some extraneous authority 

either the Sheriff of the county or the 
Enclosure Commissioners, to look after 
and have control in this matter; but 
he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) thought the 
Committee would not agree to that pro- 
posal. His own view of a proper 
arrangement was that the landlord 
should be able freely to do the work 
himself if he objected to the mode of 
drainage which the tenant proposed ; 
but he was not free to do that, because, 
under the Bill, he could only charge 
the tenant with 5 per cent for interest 
on the outlay, which was insufficient to 
repay him ; and, therefore, if he werea 
poor man he might be obliged to leaye 
the work to the tenant. He thought if 
they were to enable the landlord to 
charge such a percentage as that at 
which he could borrow money from the 
Enclosure Commissioners there would 
be no objection to the clause, because 
there would be no undue pressure placed 
by it on the landlord, in order to make 
him drain the land. The effect of the 
clause, in its present form, would be 
that a tenant, having entered upon a 
farm, might go to his landlord and say 
he wanted the farm drained in a parti- 
cular manner; the landlord might reply 
that the mode of drainage proposed by 
the tenant was a wrong one; but the 
tenant might insist upon its being done, 
and the landlord would have to do it, 
and charge him 5 per cent interest upon 
the cost. As he had already pointed 
out, a poor landlord might be prevented 
from carrying out the drainage, and be 
obliged to hand it over to the tenant, 
who carried it out improperly. He 
thought there would be no difficulty in 
accepting the clause if the Government 
adopted the suggestion just made, by 
which means they would avoid the in- 
tervention of the extraneous authority 
advocated by the hon. Member for Lin- 
lithgow. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) had addressed a pointed ques- 
tion to him, asking how it was, in view 
of a principle which he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had ventured on a former ocva- 
sion to lay down, he could now support 
the clause before'the Committee? The 
answer was that he supported the clause 
because he considered that drainage 
was not an improvement which altered 
the character of the holding; it seemed 
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to him that drainage was so essential to 
good cultivation that it was not an al- 
teration of the character of the holding 
in the sense in which he understood it. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the difference 
between drainage and irrigation ? 

Mz. SHAW LEFEVRE said, drain- 
age was practically necessary in almost 
every Case ; but irrigation was not. His 
yeasons, therefore, for approving the 
clause were, in the first place, that 
drainage was not an improvement which 
altered the character of the holding; 
and, secondly, that it was an essential 
condition of good cultivation over the 
greater part of the country, although, 
no doubt, a large extent of land in the 
country was not under drainage. The 
hon. Member who had just spoken said 
that none but idiotic landlords had been 
neglectful of the drainage necessary on 
their land. He should be sorry to cha- 
racterize the large number of Jandlords 
who objected to the drainage of their 
land as idiotic. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I spoke of a 
landlord as so idiotic as to prevent a 
tenant draining the land for him. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
understood the hon. Gentleman other- 
wise. At all events, there was a large 
extent of land under cultivation which 
was not properly drained, the drainage 
of which it was believed would be of 
great advantage to the country; and it 
seemed hard, if the landlord were unable 
or unwilling to carry it out, that the ten- 
ant should not be allowed to doso. The 
object of the clause, then, was to give 
tenants the opportunity of doing the 
work themselves where the landlord 
refused or neglected to do it. It would 
only be in exceptional cases that the 
tenants would avail themselves of this 
liberty. He did not believe that the 
tenants would be likely to go in for 
drainage on a very large scale; he 
thought rather that the effect of the 
clause would be to compel landlords to 
enter closely into the consideration of 
this question, and to undertake the 
drainage themselves, and that the cases 
where the tenants themselves did the 
work would be where parts of the farms 

had been neglected, or where the system 
of drainage in existence had proved to 
be ineffectual. The hon. Member for 


Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard) had in- 
‘formed the Committee that in one part 
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of Lincolnshire it was the custom for 
the tenants to drain without the consent 
of the landlord, and afterwards to claim 
compensation. As they had never heard 
that that custom had produced a bad 
effect, he regarded it as a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the clause. Again, 
Mr. Clare Sewell Read had expressed a 
strong opinion that this power should be 
given to the tenant in the interest of 
agriculture. In conclusion, he expressed 
his belief that the clause would act in 
the muin as a stimulant to the landlords 
undertaking the drainage, and that the 
tenants would do no more than supple- 
ment the work. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he should support the clause as it stood. 
He did not believe that the tenant: was 
so anxious to lay out money on drainage 
unless he was driven to do it by the im- 
possibility of getting the landlord to un- 
dertake it. He believed the clause would 
prove an inducement to the landlord to 
carry out drainage. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he wished to 
say one word as to the Lincolnshire 
custom referred to by the hon. Member 
for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. Howard), 
which without some explanation might 
lead to misunderstanding. It was true 
that there was a custom under which 
compensation was given to the tenant 
for drainage effected without the consent 
of the landlord; but he would point out 
to the Committee that that custom was 
liable to be overridden by agreement, 
and that it only had the force of law in 
the absence of anagreement. Certainly 
in Lincolnshire a large amount of drain- 
age was done under the custom, and he 
was not aware that anything unsatis- 
factory had resulted from it. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, this was 
one of the most important clauses in the 
Bill, although it was not at all exempt 
from difficulties. His own experience 
was that, in many cases, the landlord 
was too poor to drain, and his ex- 
perience in that direction was not a 
small one. He knewa case of an estate 
in his district, which was likely to be 
taken over for farming purposes, and 
which was almost completely under 
water at that moment, where the farmer 
was only waiting for this Bill to pass 
in order to commence draining. The 
farmer had applied to the landlord to 
do the work, and he had told him to 
wait till this Bill passed, and then he 
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would be able to do it himself. The 
hon. Member for Herefordshire (Sir 
Joseph Bailey) had suggested that the 
case might be met by making the tenant 
specify what he was going to do by way 
of drainage, so that a record might be 
kept of it. Now, he had himself placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment which 
he believed would carry out the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Hereford- 
shire, and which, if it were adopted, he 
believed would enable the clause to be 
passed with safety. He desired to see 
the clause passed in such a form that, 
while it would facilitate drainage, it 
would give some security to the land- 
lord that damage should not be done to 
the estate by the drainage which the 
tenant was allowed to carry out. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he thought it would very much facili- 
tate the passing of the clause if his right 
hon. Friend opposite would give an in- 
timation of those Amendments and se- 
curities which he understood him to be 
prepared to embody in it. There was 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet 
who had just spoken, both of which de- 
served the serious consideration of the 
Government. He believed it would be 
apparent to anyone who was acquainted 
with farming operations that to let the 
tenant of his own will drain the land 
piecemeal when he did not know how 
the water was to be got rid of, and where 
other portions of the estate were drained 
under a good system, would be mis- 
chievous in the extreme. His hon. 
Friend proposed that there should be 
some proper specification of the work, 
and some means of showing to the land- 
lord that the work would be properly 
done. The great fear in the case of 
tenants dealing with matters of this 
kind was that the work would be done 
badly and imperfectly ; and he was sure 
that, unless some security were given to 
the landlord in that respect, the effect 
of the clause would be, in many in- 
stances, mischievous. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire had spoken a 
good deal about the system of drainage 
in his county; but he would remind 
the Committee that there the tenant 
farmers were men of large cupital, 
whereas they had to deal generally with 
the tenants throughout England, who, 
as a rule, had little or no capital at all. 
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The remarks of the hon. Member foy 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had a 
very material bearing upon this clause, 
The ‘right hon. Gentleman opposite 
knew very well that the landlord, if he 
were obliged to borrow money to carry 
out drainage works, could not possibly 
obtain it at a rate which would allow 
him to charge the tenant the 5 per cent 
set down in the Bill. He would haye 
to go to a Company and get the money 
wherewith to drain the land; and it 
was, therefore, in his own interest, as 
well as of that of the tenant, that he 
should be able to charge an adequate 
percentage. For that reason, he asked 
his right hon. Friend to deal with this 
question of percentage, and not to 
abide by the hard-and-fast line laid 
down in the clause. When landlords 
drained their own land they did not 
charge more than 5 or 6 per cent to 
the tenant; but, in the case of a land- 
lord who had to borrow money for 
drainage purposes, it was very hard 
that he should not be allowed to charge 
the tenant the interest which he himself 
had to pay. He knew that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the tenants could 
drain, and had drained, remarkably 
well. On the other hand, he had known 
cases in which the money spent had 
been absolutely thrown away, and where 
the drainage was worth nothing, and 
when it would require something more 
than a good valuer to do justice between 
the landlord and tenant. He believed 
it was not difficult to find a solution of 
this small question, because they were 
anxious to do all that lay in their power 
in the interest of the tenant and in the 
interest of agriculture; and, therefore, 
he hoped his right hon. Friend would 
be able to give an assurance that se- 
curity would be taken for the work of 
drainage being properly carried out. 
Mr. DODSON said, it was placing 
him in rather a difficult position, at the 
commencement of a discussion upon a 
clause with respect to which there were 
a number of Amendments on the Paper, 
to call upon him to announce specifically 
what he was prepared to do with regard 
to the latter part of the clause. He be- 
lieved that if he were to follow that 
course he should only be landing him- 
self and the Committeo in a series of 
discussions of considerable length. The 
Government were not prepared to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
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for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright), which, 
in fact, raised the principle of the Bill. 
He had stated last night that he should, 
on Report, endeavour to bring up a 
cause which would meet the views of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin). He could now only re- 
peat that statement, the object of which 
was to show that it was the desire of the 
Government to do justice in this matter. 
With regard to the suggestion that there 
should be a specification of the manner 
in which the drainage was to be done, 
he would like very much to hear that 
question discussed at the proper time, 
his impression being that there would 
be no objection on the part of the Go- 
yernment to such an arrangement. With 
regard to the rate of interest, when they 
reached the Amendment dealing with 
that question he should be glad to hear 
the reasons in favour of the rate of in- 
terest being raised. The Government 
had inserted 5 per cent in the clause, 
because they believed it to be the usual 
rate charged bylandlords totheir tenants 
for work of this kind. However, he did 
not wish to anticipate the discussion on 
that question, which would come for- 
ward in due course. He would simply 
‘ express the hope that the Committee 
might be allowed to divide on the 
Amendment now before them. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
he should not have interposed in this 
discussion had it not been that his at- 
tention had been directed by the hon. 
Member for Hertfordshire (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) to a particular subject connected 
with the clause, with reference to which 
he himself had an Amendment on the 
Paper. He would not, however, import 
into the present discussion any remarks 
upon that Amendment. It seemed to 
hin to be most essential that there 
should be some control on the part of the 
landlord over the drainage operations of 
the tenant ; and as his Amendment would 
practically give that control to the land- 
lord, he would say no more than that he 
should be prepared to support the clause 
provided that Amendment were accepted. 

Mr. PUGH said, he wished to point 
out a conclusive objection against the 
Amendment—namely, that if the Com- 
mittee passed it no tenant would be 
able to carry a ton of lime upon the 
farm, or to place upon it any artificial 
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manures, or, indeed, to do anything 
which would improve the husbandry 
without giving notice to his landlord 
that he intended to doso. The Amend- 
ment was intended to exclude from the 
second portion of the clause improve- 
ments mentioned in the 2nd Part of the 
Schedule executed before the commence- 
ment of the Act. The result would be this 
—that compensation under the Act would 
not be allowed for any improvements of 
which the tenant had not given notice 
to his landlord. He was quite sure that 
that was the clear effect of the Amend- 
ment, and he was satisfied that the 
Committee would not listen to such a 
proposition for a moment. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE said, it 
seemed to him that the question now 
raised affected the whole clause; and, 
therefore, although he was sorry to 
interpose, he considered it desirable that 
he should say a few words. upon the 
matter. He must confess that he did not 
like the clause as it stood. He thought 
that the tenant farmers of this country 
understood how to farm their land very 
much better than their landlords did. 
They were far better acquainted with 
the character of the soil, and the pecu- 
liarity of the cultivation of it. Every 
field might require a different treatment, 
and he had known many thousands of 
pounds thrown away, because the land- 
lords did not understand how the farm- 
ing ought to be carriedon. He himself 
thought that Parliament ought to be 
very careful indeed before it held out 
an inducement to landlords to interfere 
with the proper enterprize of tenants in 
the cultivation of their farms. At the 
same time there was another evil. He 
had known tenants who were charged as 
much as 7 per cent per acre on the 
drainage of land for operations which 
had been entirely thrown away. He, 
therefore, thought that 5 per cent was 
a-very fair interest to be paid, if the 
landlord were compelled to advance 
money to the tenant for drainage, or the 
erection of extra buildings, or for other 
purposes. He did not want the tenants 
to appeal to the landlord, unless it was 
absolutely necessary, and if they could 
do the work without the landlord’s help. 
But, at the same time, he did not think 
that the landlord should be compelled 
to pay for works that were not only 
unnecessary, but entirely unproductive, 
as far as the estate was concerned. 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that after 
the important speech which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, he was inclined to take 
a very different view of the Amendment 
now before the Committee. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had seen that 
among the numerous speeches made 
upon this interesting subject no single 
Member of the House had supported 
the clause as it stood. He did not be- 
lieve that on either side of the House a 
single speech had been delivered in sup- 
port of the clause as it stood. There 
had been several speeches delivered that 
were distinctly against the principle the 
clause contained ; and there were other 
hon. Members who were of opinion that, 
to a certain extent, it attempted altera- 
tions. If he understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman aright, he had come forward 
in good faith to explain that he was 
prepared to propose an Amendment 
which would go far to meet the ob- 
jections that were entertained against 
the clause. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that he was 
prepared to introduce an Amendment to 
this effect—that after receiving a notice 
to quit, the tenant who went on with 
any matter of drainage should forfeit 
his. right to compensation. In other 
words, that there should be no claim for 
compensation for drainage, if such work 
was commenced or undertaken after 
notice to quit had been received. He 
wished to know if he rightly appre- 
hended the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause his impression of the meaning of 
the right hon. Gentleman was that he 
had accepted in general terms the 
Amendment suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 
He further understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he did not adhere 
implicitly to the 5 per cent introduced 
in the Bill. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped that 
after the discussion which had occurred 
his hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Cartwright) would withdraw 
the Amendment. He thought that his 
hon. Friend had done great service in 
raising the discussion; but it was quite 
evident that the feeling of the House 
was in favour of the clause remaining 
as it stood. There was, however, one 
word which had fallen in regard to the 
Lincolnshire custom as to drainage, to 
which he desired to make a reply. He 
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fully concurred in the view which had 
been expressed that the tenants who 
drained in accordance with the Lincoln. 
shire custom were far better able to 
perform their work, and to understand 
their business, than the London agents 
of their landlords. He was quite satis. 
fied that very little money would be 
wasted in unnecessary drainage works; 
and if at the end of a tenancy it be- 
came necessary to make a new agree- 
ment, he was perfectly certain that if it 
required to be drained, one of the con- 
ditions of taking it would be that it 
should be drained under an arrangement 
with the landlord. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he believed 
that the position of the matter was very 
different now from what it was when he 
first proposed his Amendment. All he 
had urged was that compensation should 
not be brought about by the invidious 
process of giving notice to quit. He 
now understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Duchy to 
intimate that he intended to bring ina 
provision by-and-bye which would ex- 
tend the scope of the clause ; and, under 
these circumstances, he was quite willing 
to withdraw the Amendment. ~ 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
wished, before the Amendment was with- 
drawn, to call attention to a point which 
he regarded as very material—namely, 
the rate of interest. He regarded ad- 
vances upon drainage as a kind of ter- 
minable annuity ; but nobody in his 


-senses would advance 5 per cent on a 


terminable annuity which was to expire 
in the course of 14 or 15 years. He 
understood that the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) was about 
to withdraw the Amendment, on the un- 
derstanding that an alteration was to be 
made in the clause, and that, if necessary, 
he would bring it up when the clause 
appeared in a new shape. He regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had not 
placed upon the Paper the Amendment 
he intended to propose as a modifica- 
tion of the clause. Unfortunately, the 
Committee were in the difficult position 
of discussing the clause, not as it 
stood, but with a promised modification 
of it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he proposed to move in page 2, line 14, 
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after the word ‘‘ hereto,”’ to leave out 
to the end of the clause and insert— 


“Unless such improvement shall have been 
to by the landlord, or sanctioned by the 
judge of the county court on the report of an 
arbiter to be named by him, in the manner 
hereinafter specitied (that is to say): A tenant 
may notify in writing, by a registered letter to 
his landlord, or to his landlord’s agent, that 
he desired to have executed any of the im- 
rovements mentioned in the second part of 
the Schedule; and, if within three months 
from the date of such notice the landlord 
and tenant do not agree on the terms as to 
compensation or otherwise, on which the im- 
provement is to be executed, or if the landlord 
fails to comply with an undertaking to execute 
the improvement himself within a reasonable 
time, the tenant may apply to the county court 
for authority to execute the improvement him- 
self. Upon the receipt of such an application 
the judge of the county court shall name an 
arbiter to inquire into the merits of the appli- 
cafion. The arbiter may call for the produc- 
tion of such documentary or other evidence as 
he may deem to be necessary, and shall report 
the result of his inquiry to the judge. If satis- 
fied, after such inquiry, that the proposed im- 
provement is suitable and necessary for con- 
ducting the work for which the holding has 
been let, the judge shall make an award that 
the tenant is authorized to execute the improve- 
ment himself. Such award shall be final, and 
shal! specify—1. The nature and extent of the 
improvement to be made; 2. The amount to be 
expended upon it by the tenant; 3. The time 
within which the work is to be completed.’’ 


Tut CHAIRMAN: I feel bound to 
rule that the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon) is not in 
Order, because it, in reality, means the 
substitution of an entirely new clause. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
that his Amendment had now been upon 
the Paper for some time. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: No doubt; but I 
was unable to take notice of it until it 
was proposed. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the 
next Amendment upon the Paper stood 
in his name; but, seeing that it and 
other consequential Amendments of 
which he had given Notice went to the 
extent of altering the whole clause, he 
did not propose to move it; but, per- 
haps, the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill would allow him to make one 
or two observations, in order to explain 
the point to which the Amendments were 
directed. The clause, as it stood, al- 
lowed drainage to be done in three ways, 
—first, by an agreement between the 
landlord and tenant; secondly, by the 
landlord undertaking to execute the 
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works, and charging the tenant 5 per 
cent; and, thirdly, by the tenant exe- 
cuting them himself. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: I feel bound to 
point out to the hon. Member that if he 
does not propose to move an Amend- 
ment there is no Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
under the circumstances he would move 
the first Amendment of which he had 
given Notice—namely, to leave out after 
the word ‘‘tenant,’? to ‘‘do,’ in line 
17, and insert ‘shail give notice to the 
landlord of his requiring such drainage 
to be done.” He had pointed out that 
there were three ways of executing these 
improvements—first, by an agreement 
between the landlord and tenant; se- 
condly, by the landlord undertaking to 
execute them, and charging the tenant 
5 per cent; and, thirdly, by the tenant 
executing them himself. He understood 
that the object of the clause was to re- 
quire that the drainage, as a general 
rule, should be done as a matter of 
agreement between the landlord and 
tenant, without the interference of any 
Act of Parliament at all; but his own 
opinion was that the clause would not, 
as arule, apply. The ordinary practice 
in regard to drainage was that it should 
be done on an understanding that the 
landlord should find the pipes and the 
tenant the labour. That being so, sup- 
posing the work had only been done 
a year previously, at the commencement 
of the Act, what claim would the tenant 
have for compensation? In what posi- 
tion would he be if he asked for com- 
pensation for the labour he had laid 
out? He (Mr. Staveley Hill) certainly 
failed to see under what part of the Act 
any claim for compensation could be 
sustained. Then, again, if the landlord 
was to find the money and to charge 
the tenant 5 per cent interest upon 
it, what was to be the position of 
matters? He thought he was entitled, 
perhaps more than a good many Mem- 
bers, to speak upon that point, be- 
cause he was closely connected with the 
Lands Improvement Company, who had 
done the greatest part of this particular 
kind of work throughout the country; 
and he knew that it was perfectly im- 
possible to do the work without charging 
a high rate of interest in order to lay the 
foundation for a sinking fund to pay for 
the sum laid out. He knew that the 
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whole question had been thoroughly 
gone into; and, so far as drainage works 
were concerned, it was impossible to un- 
dertake them without charging 6} per 
cent at the very lowest limit. There- 
fore, if public bodies, acting under Acts 
of Parliament, were unable to execute 
these works at a less interest than 6} 
per cent, how could the Committee sup- 
pose that they were giving an induce- 
ment to landlords to undertake the execu- 
tion of the work themselves by allowing 
them a less sum by 1} per cent than the 
lowest rate of interest which was by Act 
of Parliament imposed? There was a 
third mode of drainage—namely, by the 
tenant himself; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the First.Commissioner of Works 
had stated that the clause would apply 
to a very small extent indeed in regard 
to that class of tenants. He fully con- 
curred with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and would not carry the Amendment 
further. He submitted that neither of 
the three schemes he had called atten- 
tion to would induce the landlord to lay 
out his money, or the tenant to do the 
work himself. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 15, leave out after “ tenant,” 
to “do,’’ in line 17, and insert “shall give 
notice to the landlord of his requiring such 
drainage to be done.” —(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, that 
after the explanation he had given of 
his motives for placing the Amendment 
upon the Paper, he would not delay the 
Committee by proceeding with it further ; 
but, by leave of the Committee, he would 
withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BIDDELL moved, in line 17, 
after the word ‘‘ do,” to insert the words 
‘‘and a specification of such work.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
provide that, before the tenant under- 
took any work in regard to drainage, he 
should give notice to the landlord, and 
also provide a specification of the way in 
which he was going to carry through the 
work. He thought that such an Amend- 
ment would render the clause more com- 
plete than it now was; and if the land- 
lord objected to the scheme of the tenant 
he could refuse his assent. He quite 
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admitted that drainage was an expensive 
operation, and if the landlord had to pay 
for it he ought to haye every facility for 
seeing that the work was properly over- 
looked, and well done. He, therefore, 
proposed this Amendment, and he could 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill would object to it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, after ‘‘ do,” insert ‘‘ and a specifica- 
tion of such work.”—(Jr. Biddell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he was quite pre- 
pared to agree to the Amendment. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, that he 
also had an Amendment on the Paper 
which went a little further than that of- 
the hon. Member for West Suffolk (Mr. 
Biddell), and which provided for a 
plan and inspection during the pro- 
gress of the work by calling in some 
man of practical experience in the matter. 
He thought there was one thing far more 
necessary than a plan or specification, 
and that was that there should be a 
proper inspection of the works, in order 
to see that they were properly carried 
out. Drainage was a. thing that was 
conducted below the soil, and was not, 
therefore, after its completion, open to 
inspection, which was not the case with 
regard to the use of manures and other 
improvements under the 3rd Part of the 
Schedule. It was, therefore, desirable, 
when the tenant was undertaking drain- 
age, that the landlord should have the 
power of inspecting the works as they 
went on. He thought this Amendment of 
the clause was required ; and if the hon. 
Member would withdraw his proposition 
he (Sir Joseph Pease) would move his in 
its place, which would render it unne- 
cessary to move it as an addition to the 
proposal of the hon. Member. 

Mr. STORER said, he most strongly 
supported the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet, because he thought it was most 
necessary that there should be some in- 
spection on behalf of the landlord. He 
had known a great deal of work done 
by the tenant, and, for that matter, by 
the landlord, in a most inefficient man- 
ner ; and if the tenant did not intend to 
occupy the farm for many years, he 
might do all the work he undertook to 


do in a most slovenly manner.. In fact, 


he had known one or two pieces of bad 
work stop up the whole drainage of a 
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farm ; and he was acquainted with more 
than one instance in which considerable 
sums of money had been utterly thrown 
away in draining, solely in consequence 
of a want of inspection of this kind. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, he ob- 
jected to going into all this minutia. 
It was not at all necessary, he thought, 
that the Bill should enter into minute 
particulars in regard to drainage. He 
thought it would be fatal to many drain- 
age works that were now undertaken by 
the tenant. Supposing, for instance, a 
tenant went to his landlord and asked 
for sanction for certain drainage works. 
The landlord would naturally say— 
“How is it going to be done?”’ Pro- 
bably the object of the tenant was to 
obtain leave to lay down some loose 
bushes, and to drain in that way ; and, 
as they all knew, that was only a tem- 
porary sort of drainage. It might be 
said that when the tenant came to claim 
compensation for drainage he would be 
entitled to all the less ; but, nevertheless, 
the sum he would claim would be very 
little less, because there would have 
been the same labour utilized in laying 
down bushes as would have been neces- 
sary in the case of drainage with tiles. 
Under these circumstances, he strongly 
objected to going into these minute 
details. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought there 
could be no objection to the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for West 
Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), which simply pro- 
vided that the tenant should be called 
upon to give a specification as to what 
he intended to do and as to how it was 
tobe done. In regard to inspection, he 
thought they might safely entrust the 
tenant himself. The tenant was going 
to spend his own money upon the work, 
and he was going to take the risk of re- 
ceiving compensation. Of course, the 
compensation would be according to the 
result of the work; and it was quite a 
mistake to suppose that drainage would 
not speak for itself as well as any other 
class of improvement. It was very im- 
material whether it was carried out by 
bushes or pipes, because it was quite 
evident that the valuator, when the ten- 
ant claimed compensation, would assess 
the value according to the improvement 
made on the land when the valuation 
came tobe made. Let the landlords ap- 


point good and competent valuators on 
their behalf, and they would then be 
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able to fix the full value of the drainage, 
and to understand how it was working 
by a simple inspection of the farm. 
There was, therefore, no advantage 
whatever to be gained by adding the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease). He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) ad- 
mitted that the landlord ought to have 
a clear and distinct idea of the drainage 
which was going to be carried out, and 
it should then rest with the landlord, 
whether he would do it himself or allow 
it to be done by the tenant. If the tenant 
did it at his own cost, he did not see why 
there should be a plan and inspection, 
because he would carry the work out 
properly for his own sake, especially as 
the compensation would depend upon 
the state of.the land when the valuation 
came to be made. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was afraid he 
was in a minority in the view he enter- 
tained of this question ; but he was cer- 
tainly sorry that the Government had 
accepted the Amendment, when he saw 
the practical effect which would attend 
the working of it. He would take the 
case of a small tenant who wanted a 
small drain. He was a working man 
thoroughly competent to make the drain 
himself, and to do the work in an ad- 
mirable manner. At the same time, he 
would be altogether unable to produce 
aspecification. The labour of producing 
a specification would be a much more 
difficult task to him than the construc- 
tion of the drain itself; and the result 
would be that, rather than send in a 
specification, he would lose sight of the 
drain altogether. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought that 
the Amendment came in in the wrong 
place. The only case in which they 
would require a specification would be 
where the tenant was going to do the 
work himself. There was no reason 
whatever why they should put a small 
tenant to the trouble of making a speci- 
fication before he had got the consent of 
the landlord, who might be willing to 
do the work himself, or to do it jointly 
with the tenant, which, in his (Mr. 
Heneage’s) opinion, was the best way 
to do it. He thought that any such 
Amendment as that of the hon. Baronet, 
if adopted at all, would be better inserted 
as a Proviso at the end of the clause to 
make provision for the tenant being able 
to do the work where the landlord re- 
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fused to do it, either jointly with the 
tenant or alone. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that, as far as the landlord was con- 
cerned, the Amendment was perfectly 
worthless, because the landlord would 
have no power of doing the work until 
he was set in motion by the tenant. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE remarked, that 
his Amendment was not yet before the 
Committee. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
his remarks would apply to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for West 
Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) as well as to that 
of the hon. Baronet. It seemed to him 
that the Amendment would have the 
effect of overloading the Bill with de- 
tails, without producing any advantage 
whatever. He, therefore, agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote) that 
the Amendment ought not to be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. PUGH said, he also objected to 
the Amendment. He thought the ob- 
jection which had been raised by the 
hon. Member for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) 
was quite sufficient to prevent the Com- 
mittee from inserting it in this part of 
the clause; but he objected to it, and 
also most strongly to the other Amend- 
ment suggested by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Durham (Sir Joseph 
Pease), for this reason—that as regarded 
the tenants of Wales it would absolutely 
prohibit them from undertaking drainage 
works. There were many tenant farmers 
there who were able to cut a thoroughly 
good drain, but who would not be able 
to draw up a specification; and if they 
called upon the tenant to employ an 
engineer to make a specification for them 
they weuld open the door to a large 
amount of unnecessary expense. By 
that means the tenant’s expenditure 
would be very rapidly run up; and he 
was quite sure, if a clause of this kind 
were introduced, it would have the effect 
of prohibiting the tenant from embarking 
in improvements of this nature. At pre- 
sent they were able to make their drain- 
age works with freedom, and to exercise 
a sound discretion in regard to the 
manner in which they conducted their 
drainage. He believed they would find 
their hands tied in future if anything in 
the nature of the present Amendment 
were adopted. Therefore, he should 
oppose it. 
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Srr HENRY HOLLAND said, ho 
was glad that the Government had 
accepted the Amendment, and for this 
reason—that with regard to a specifica. 
tion it was not necessary that it should 
be of a very minute character, nor was 
the tenant very likely to make such g 
specification. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) asked, what was the use of 
the specification? Now that the land- 
lord was bound to allow the drainage 
to be undertaken, there would be great 
advantage in having a specification at 
the outset, because then it would be 
| known what the precise nature of the 
works was to be, and thus disputes 
would be avoided. The landlord would 
be able to see what was going to be 
done; and, in many cases, agreements 
would be made between the landlord 
and tenant, so that the whole matter 
would be arranged satisfactorily. There 
would be much more chance of an agree- 
ment being made if some specification 
were required than if there was not ; and 
he, therefore, cordially supported the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the speci- 
fication would be simply a statement on 
the part of the tenant that he intended 
to construct a certain number of drains 
a certain number of feet apart, and that 
he intended to lay them down with tiles 
or other materials. He thought the 
landlord was clearly entitled to have a 
specification, and he ought to have it at 
the very first stage of the transaction. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he thought that possibly, while accepting 
the Amendment, theright hon.Gentleman 
would not object to add something from 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, 
because the word “ specification” was a 
technicality, and might become dangerous 
unless dealt with by technical persons. 
Some such words as ‘statement in 
writing” of the manner in which the 
work was to be done would be an im- 
provement; but, at all events, if there 
was to be a specification, there must be 
a longer time than one month allowed. 
If there were a proposal to spend 
£10,000 the specification would be a 
considerable matter. A landlord could 
hardly say ‘“‘ Yes” or ‘“‘ No” in a month, 
for he could not get the work surveyed 
in that time. 

CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 





thought it would be hard on the tenant 
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farmer to require a specification; but 
his opinion upon this matter would de- 
pend very much on the answer to the 
question, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought this clause would upset 
the custom of the country or not? If it 
would upset the custom then there would 
be several objections to the Bill. At the 
present moment, in his own county, full 
compensation was given under the cus- 
tom of the country, and the tenant was 
not required to give notice. There was 
considerable difference of opinion upon 
this point, and he should like to have 
an answer to the question. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he knew an ex- 
tensive tract of clay land in Devon and 
Cornwall, upon which the proprietors 
had spent large sums of money for 
draining; but he did not think they had 

ot 1 per cent upon their outlay. J.and- 
lords ought to be able to get some idea 
as to whether draining would pay or not 
before they were called upon to execute 
draining. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
thought it would be very desirable 
that a landlord should have some idea 
as to the width and depth of the pipes 
which a tenaut proposed to lay down, 
before he decided whether he would 
allow the tenant to do the work or 
not. 

Mr. PELL said, he thought the 
Amendment had raised a very impor- 
tant question, which had not so far at- 
tracted the attention it deserved. Every- 
body seemed to take it for granted that 
the drainage was to be done in tiles. 
The importance of knowing the width 
and the depth of the drains had been 
urged ; but it had not occurred to any- 
one how the work was to be done. The 
question of the time of the year when 
the work should be done was also im- 
portant. He had a friend in Leicester- 
shire who was very fond of fox-hunting. 
He was not an early riser, and when the 
men went to ask him in the morning 
what they were to do, he told them to 
go draining. It was not very pleasant 
for a landlord to have to pay for drain- 
ing done under such circumstances as 
those. Another consideration was this. 
Ifa difference arose between a landlord 
and his tenant as to the mode in which 
the draining was to be done, was this 
clause to apply solely to pipe draining ? 
There was nothing in this clause to de- 
cide that point. 
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Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he thought that 
the more the discussion proceeded the 
more clear it became that there must be 
some controlling authority. Draining 
would never be properly done until there 
was some authority to say first whether 
it should be done, and then whether it 
was sufficiently well done to add to the 
value of the estate. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE proposed to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ with or without plans,” 
after the last Amendment. The watch- 
ing of outfalls was, he said, a most im- 
portant matter; and if that was not 
secured the drainage would be worse 
than useless. As soon as notice was 
given by a tenant, the land agent would 
inquire who was going to inspect the 
work, and then some qualified person 
would be named to inspect it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 17, to add to the end of the 
last Amendment “ with or without plans of the 
improvements so proposed, and stating the 
manner in which such work is to be inspected 
during its progress.’’—(Sir Joseph Pease.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. BIDDELL said, he understood 
that the principle was that the landlord 
should send whom he chose to inspect 
the work; but if that was not so, then 
he would give the landlord that power 
by an additional clause. 

Mr. DODSON said, that of course a 
landlord would have the right, by him- 
self or by his agent, to inspect the 
work. He did not think this Amend- 
ment was necessary or material, any 
more than the last Amendment was. 
When an owner received notice of drain- 
ing he would naturally ask how it was 
to be done; but he had no objection to 
accept the Amendment, if that would 
re-assure the hon. Member as to what 
was intended. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought that 
if the Committee were to go into such 
minute details, it would be infinitely 
more in the interest of the tenant that 
the improvement of drainage should 
be included in the first class. The re- 
sult of these minute provisions was that 
tenants were certain not to comply with 
them ; and, consequently, they would 
lose their claim to compensation. If 
this word had been placed in the first 
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class that would have settled the matter. 
The Amendment seemed to him to be 
superfluous. 
n.J.W.BARCLAY said, heapproved 
of the principle of the Amendment ; but 
yet he thought it altogether unneces- 
sary. Hon. Members seemed to think 
that landlords and tenants would not be 
able to come to terms; but there was 
no reason why a landlord should not ask 
from the tenant some information as to 
how the work was to be done. f 
Mr. PUGH said, he regretted that 
the right hon. Gentleman was agreeing 
to these vexatious restrictions. He 
thought it would be much better that 
this clause should be left out altogether. 
Mz. A. F. EGERTON said, he thought 
the Amendment altogether unnecessary, 
for a landlord had power to inspect 
work, and to send anybody he pleased 
on to his own land, and such a provision 
as this would only complicate matters. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
that all this discussion and all these re- 
finements convinced him that drainage 
ought to be included in the Ist Part of 
the Schedule. The simplest plan would 
be to abolish Clause 4 altogether; but if 
the Committee were determined to re- 
tain that clause, he would move an 
Amendment with the object of altering 
the advantages to be given to a landlord 
in respect of drainage. He proposed to 
omit all the words from ‘“‘a”’ to “or” 
in line 24, and then to insert ‘‘ such a 
sum as shall repay in twenty-five years 
the outlay incurred, with interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum.” The 
clause would then read— 
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“The landlord may charge the tenant with 
such a sum as‘shall in twenty-five years repay 
the outlay incurred in executing the improve- 
ment, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum.” 

As the clause stood, it was very difficult 
to realize what it meant. Was the ten- 
ant to pay 5 per cent in a lump sum, or 
was he to pay 5 per cent per annum? 
[Mr. Dopson: 5 per cent per annum. | 
Then, was that 5 per cent per annum 
to be paid only during the life of the 
drain, or was it to be paid in perpetuity ? 
This was a very important matter. If 
the tenant was only to pay 5 per cent 
per annum during the life of the drain 
—say 25 years—the landlord out of that 
must retain a sufficient sinking fund, 
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equal to nearly 3 per cent, to recoup 
himself for the original outlay, in order 
that when the drain was worked out he 
might have some money for new drain- 
age. What would be the result? The 
landlord was told that he must be satis- 
fied with this miserable 2 per cent. Hg 
considered such a proposition was per- 
fectly monstrous. Would any landlord 
in his senses invest money onan improve- 
ment if he knew beforehand he had only 
to receive 2 per cent interest? Would 
any commercial man invest money at 
such a rate of interest? And yet, when 
they compelled a landlord to invest his 
money against his will, they told him he 
should only receive the miserable pit- 
tance of 2 per cent. Suppose they were 
to say that 5 per cent was to be paid in 
perpetuity by the tenant, that was so 
long as the tenant stayed on the farm, 
what happened? If the drainage be- 
came worn out at the end of 20 or 
25 years the tenant would come to the 
landlord and say—‘‘ This drainage upon 
which I am now paying 5 per cent is 
worn out; the drains are bursting up 
all over the place ; it is silted up in many 
places; tree roots have got into it; in 
fact, it isso inefficient that, for my part, 
I would just as well it had not been 
drained at all. I can’t go on paying 
you this 5 per cent.” ‘‘ Well,” the 
landlord would say, ‘‘ what am I to do? 
The Act says you must pay me 5 per 
cent.” The tenant would say—‘‘It is 
really so bad that I can’t stay on the 
farm and pay this 5 per cent unless 
you re-do the drainage.” The result 
would be that the landlord would have 
to put his hand in his pocket for an- 
other £6 or £7 per acre, and do the 
drainage over again, in order that the 
5 per cent might be paid. Where the 
owner wished to charge his inherit- 
ance with the improvement, and the 
work was done by a Land Improve- 
ment Company, the Company invari- 
ably charged a sufficient interest on 
the sum borrowed as would enable the 
capital sum to be repaid in a certain 
term of years. He was sorry to say 
he had had some experience in the 
matter. The period had been fixed at 
30 years, and the interest upon the sum 
charged was considerably over 6 per 
cent. The charge was transferred by 
the Drainage Improvement Company to 
an Insurance Office, who advanced the 
money they received for 30 years 6} or 
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63 per cent, which enabled them to get 
an annual interest of about 4 or 4} per 
cent, and put by the remainder as a 
sinking fund when the annuity, for it 
was nothing else, terminated. By Act 
of Parliament they allowed Compa- 
nies to lend money, and do the drain- 
age of land, and charge very high rates ; 
put they came to the landlords with 
this Bill in their hand, and they told 
them that they should be put at a dis- 
advantage as compared with a Com- 
pany, although the landlord, in the great 
majority of cases, was able to drain his 
land at a much cheaper acreage rate 
than any Land Improvement Company 
could possibly do, because he saved the 
expense of supervision; and he, also, 
did not have to pay for what might be 
called crass ignorance which some of 
the men who were sent down displayed, 
not exactly of drainage work, but of the 
locality. They could not possibly apply 
the same rules of drainage to one part 
of the country that they could to another, 
for they all knew that the qualities of 
soil werevery diverse. There was another 
factor in the question of drainage. In 
some districts of England there were 
30 or 40 or 50 inches of rain, while in 
other districts there was very much less 
rain, henee a very different system of 
drainage was required. There was an- 
other reason why he thought the Com- 
nittee ought to grant this enhancement 
of interest payable by the tenant—it 
would enable a landlord to effect drain- 
age himself without loss. A landlord 
night disapprove of the system of drain- 
age which the tenant adopted ; but if he 
could drain the land himself he would 
be able to say—‘‘I will do it myself in 
my own way; and I will charge you 
such an interest which will repay me.” 
He (Mr. Donaldson-Hudson) objected 
to any permission being given to the 
tenants to drain their land without the 
previous consent of their landlords. As 
a general rule, tenants did not under- 
stand the drainage of land so well as 
landlords or the agents, for the very 
good reason that they had not had the 
same experience. Upon most estates 
there was someone who thoroughly 
understood drainage, because he was 
always at work. Because he was con- 
stantly employed, he was able to do 
drainage more effectually, and cheaper, 
on account of its being more effectual, 
than the tenant could do it. He did 
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not mean to say there were not many 
tenants who could be trusted implicitly 
to do drainage. He, however, knew 
some tenants who could not do the work ; 
indeed, he believed it would be quite as 
effectual to bury the drains as to trust 
some tenants with unlimited power to 
drain. There was another point to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
Committee. In the case of drainage, it 
was most important that every drain 
should be mapped out. A map of an 
estate which was properly and efficiently 
drained presented the appearance of a 
gridiron. What might happen if a ten- 
ant did the drainage? The man might 
thoroughly understand drainage, or he 
might be an ignoramus. Suppose the 
drains, from being too wide apart, would 
not drain the land properly, what ought 
to be done? A man who understood the 
business would put an intermediate drain 
between the two, and drain shallower. 
He (Mr. Donaldson-Hudson) had drained 
in such a way hundreds of acres which 
had been drained too deep. A tenant 
might drain across an old drain, and it 
was possible that in a short time both 
drainage systems would be destroyed. 
He appealed to the Committee to deal 
in this matter with fairness and justice 
to the landlord. If they compelled land- 
lords to advance money for this drain- 
age, they ought not, at the same time, 
to inflict upon them any pecuniary 
loss. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 24, leave out ‘‘ a sum not ex- 
ceeding five per cent on,’’ and insert “ such a 
sum as shall repay in twenty-five years the 
outlay incurred with interest at the rate of 
five per centum per annum.”’—(J7. Donaldson- 
Hudson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, that what the 
hon. Gentleman proposed was that a 
tenant should be charged such a sum as 
would recoup the principal and interest 
within 25 years. The charge must be 
contingent on the life of the tenant 
during the 25 years; and he did not 
think that was a principle that would 
work very well in practice. The ques- 
tion was then as to the interest being at 
the rate of 5 per cent. So far as he 
was concerned, he should be willing to 
do any amount of draining at 5 per cent 
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per annum interest upon his capital in- 
vested ; and his experience was that this 
became a permanent addition to the 
rent. Indeed, he was content to take the 
Bill as it stood in that respect. There 
might be cases where the tenant for 
life would have to pay a somewhat en- 
hanced rate of interest. The charge, 
he thought, was something like 6} or 
63 per cent for principal and interest in 
the case of money borrowed from the 
Land Companies ; and he did not think 
it would be unfair to give from 5 per 
cent to 6 per cent as the maximum. 
They were now providing a maximum, 
and it was matter of agreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant as to whether 
it should be paid. They could give a 
tenant the alternative of saying—‘‘I 
won’t pay that, and I will do the drainage 
myself, as I can do it at less cost.” If 
it were not for that he should be con- 
tent to adhere to the rate provided by 
the Bill. In his own case he was satis- 
fied with it. 

Mr. FRANCIS FOLJAMBE said, he 
could not see how the restrictions of 
interest in regard to drainage loans could 
be otherwise than an interference with 
the rent. He knew of cases at the pre- 
sent time, and could name them to any 
individual Member, in which the drain- 
age was done by the landlord without 
charging interest to the tenant; but that 
drainage, in the course of a year or two, 
would increase the value of the land 
from a small sum, something like 30s. 
or 40s. an acre. When a landlord had 
shown skill and enterprize, and had 
raised his money for the purpose of 
carrying out these works, why was he 
to be restricted from having the full 
value of the investment given to him ? 
Probably he might be told that there 
was no restriction of that kind; but if 
there was no explanation of the matter 
it seemed to him that it would be unfair 
to adopt these restrictions. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
belonged to one of these Land Com- 
panies, and they lent money at 6} per 
cent. There was no reason whatever, 
because a great many landlords, per- 
haps the majority, were inclined to 
drain at 5 per cent, that other landlords 
should not be allowed to pay a higher 
rate of interest for the money they had 
borrowed for the purpose. Some land- 
lords did it ex gratid, doing things for 
which they looked for no return. The 
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men on their farms half teased and half 
coaxed them out of improvements ; and 
they got paid, of course, by the reputa. 
tion they acquired for being liberal 
landlords and not screws. It was no 
reason, however, because certain land. 
lords had been good and generous to 
their tenants, that they should have 
furced upon them a lower rate of in- 
terest for money invested on drainage 
works. The generosity of the thing 
would at once be put an end to if the 
work was to be done according to the 
terms of an Act of Parliament. Twenty 
years would be rather over than under 
the time that an ordinary drain would 
last; and it was not fair, therefore, to 
compel a landlord to buy a terminable 
annuity, and only to allow him to re- 
ceive 5 per cent for his money. That 
was a pure matter of business. If they 
were to lay down laws in Parliament, let 
them not lay down laws generous to the 
tenant at the expense of the landlord; 
and, on the other hand, let them not lay 
down Jaws generous to the landlord at 
the expense of the tenant. What they 
ought to do should be to endeavour to 
do justice between the two. It was not 
fair to take from A to give to B without 
giving A proper remuneration. He cer- 
tainly hoped that if this thing was to be 
done at all the right hon. Gentlemen 
who had charge of the Bill would lay 
down the same principle that the Drain- 
age Companies had laid down. A land- 
lord should not be expected to carry out 
drainage works on terms that would not 
pay him when the life of the drain was 
worn out; he ought to have a sinking 
fund to pay him the interest on the 
capital which he had laid out, and to 
refund his capital when the drain was 
worn out. 

Cotonet RUGGLES-BRISE said, he 
understood the hon. Member for East 
Sussex (Mr. Gregory) to say that if the 
rate was altered to 6 per cent, in case 
the tenants thought that too high a rate 
they would have the option of doing the 
drainage themselves; but he (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) did not so read the clause. 
He understood that if the tenant refused 
the rate of interest laid down in the 
clause, then he would no longer be able 
to execute the drainage himself and to 
claim compensation for it; therefore, if 
they placed in the Bill a very high rate 
of interest it followed that they were 
barring very much the tenant’s right to 
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carry out the drainage operations with- 
out the consent of the landlord. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
did not read the clause in the same way 
as the hon. and gallant Member who 
had just addressed the Committee. It 
appeared to him that if the tenantand the 
landlord could not agree upon the mode 
upon which the landlord was to be paid 
interest on the money he laid out, 
the tenant could undertake the drainage 
himself. But what he (Viscount Folke- 
stone) rose to ask was, whether it was 
necessary to have anything in the clause 
limiting the percentage to be charged 
upon money laid out for drainage— 
whether it was necessary to put in this 
clause at all? It appeared to him that 
if the landlord was free to charge what 
percentage he liked, and he and the 
tenant did not agree, the tenant thinking 
that thelandlord was proposing to charge 
him too much upon his outlay, it would 
be left to the tenant to make the im- 
provement himself, and if he quitted his 
holding before the improvement was 
worn out he would be able to claim from 
the incoming tenant, or the landlord if 
there was no incoming tenant, the value 
of his improvement. There appeared to 
be no limit as to how long the 5 per cent 
was to be charged upon the outlay of the 
landlord on the improvement. Were 
they to allow that 5 per cent to be 
charged on the present tenant — be- 
cause it must be remembered that this 
was a Bill restricting freedom of con- 
tract and rights in all directions—or 
was a percentage to be charged on an 
incoming tenant after the tenant had 
left the farm? In the case of a drain 
lasting only 20 years, if the 5 per cent 
was to be charged for all time, the land- 
lord could get at the tenant then on the 
farm ; but he might be treated hardly, as 
might also the incoming tenant. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, they said that 
was a matter for consideration between 
the landlord and the incoming tenant, 
the answer was, why should there be 
any limit or definition as to the amount 
of percentage to be charged in this 
clause at all? They had been told— 
and he believed there was no doubt 
about the case—that the landlords, if 
they wanted to borrow money at all for 
drainage, were obliged to pay as much 
as 63, 63, or 7 per cent for it ; therefore, 
lt appeared to him, if the interest was 
only to be charged for 20 years, the 
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landlord, if he only got 5 per cent, would 
be out of pocket, and would not be re- 
couped, and would, therefore, be de- 
terred from laying out any money on 
these improvements, even if the tenant 
and he himself wished to do so. They 
had to bear in mind that this was no 
new idea, and the landlords had often 
before borrowed money for the purpose of 
making these improvements; and he, for 
one, had never heard of any difficulty 
being found as to the compensation or . 
amount of extra rent the tenant was to 
pay for the improvement. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would bear what he 
had said in mind, he would find, per- 
haps, it was not necessary to define in 
this clause any maximum of percentage 
which was to be paid to the landlord 
for making his improvement. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he felt, when 
they commenced this Bill, that it was 
one which was to be of benefit to the 
nation, and of equal benefit to landlord 
and tenant; but they had, during the 
last two days, made such alterations in 
the two first clauses that he had felt 
that the original objects of the Bill were 
pretty nearly extinct. [ Cries of ‘‘ Ques- 
tion!”] He was speaking to the Ques- 
tion—he felt that he must now give 
expression to his opinion respecting the 
observations he had heard made upon 
the Draining Clause. The rates of the 
Land Companies had been held up as 
the proper rates of interest to be paid 
for the money expended on drainage ; 
but, in his opinion, these rates had been 
a great barrier to a great many improve- 
ments. The rates charged by these 
Companies were excessive, and the 
tenant farmers saw that they were pay- 
ing for those permanent improvements 
which really belonged to the landlords. 
The tenant who remained 30 years in 
occupation of the land, by paying 64 per 
cent on the money expended on the 
permanent improvements, really bore the 
cost of those improvements, and not the 
landlord ; and yet, if the landlord went 
into the market with his land, he would 
be willing to sell these improvements at 
3 percent. The landlord would be pre- 
pared to part with his property and with 
the improvements at the ordinary rate ; 
and yet, so long as the land was in the 
tenant’s occupation, according to the 
views of the different Gentlemen who 
had addressed the Committee, the land- 
lord should have to receive 6} per cent 
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for the improvements. He certainly 
thought it monstrous to place such a 
rate of interest on the tenant, and he 
hoped the Government would not accede 
to the proposals made, but, on the con- 
trary, would reduce the rate of interest. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), or the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment. They had to 
bear in mind that under this clause the 
tenant had power to tell the landlord to 
do that which he would not do himself. 
There were three ways in which this 
drainage could be done, either by an 
agreement between the landlord and 
tenant, according to the first part of the 
clause, or by the landlord doing it him- 
self and charging 5 per cent for it, or by 
the tenant doing it. What was the 
position of the landlord if he did not 
choose to make these improvements for 
5 per cent, because they knew they could 
rarely be effected for less than 6} or 7 
percent? The landlord might say—‘‘I 
cannot afford to carry out this improve- 
ment ;”’ and, therefore, he would throw 
it in the power of the tenant to carry it 
out, and the landlord would then be 
compelled to pay compensation. Andif 
the tenant was required to make the 
improvement, he might not do it so well 
as the landlord. By the Bill they were 
giving the tenant power to do the work, 
and to do it not so well as the landlord. 
The sum they fixed was not a fair sum 
between landlord and tenant. The 
statement was uncontradicted that drain- 
age was not everlasting, and that the 
drains were certain to wear out in 21 
years—they might say that 21 years 
was the maximum life of drainage. 
There were very few exceptions to that 
rule; many drains wore out sooner; so 
that if they took the term at 25 years 
the landlord would, in many cases, find 
that he was a great loser, although that 
would be fairer than the proposal of the 
clause. He did hope the Government 
would consent to some modification of 
the clause. - 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he entirely 
dissented from the Amendment before 
the Committee. He did not see why 
they should be tied down to 25 years, 
or to 5 per cent, or to anything else. 
The proper way to deal with this ques- 
tion would be to strike out the words 
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“‘a sum not exceeding five per cent,” 
and insert the word “interest.” Tf it 
were thought desirable, they might put 
in, as an alternative, the amount at 
which the money could be borrowed from 
an Improvements Loan Society. That 
did appear to him to be the practical 
way of dealing with the matter. Under 
any circumstances they should not lay 
down a hard-and-fast rule. Ho hoped 
the hon. Member would withdraw ‘his 
Amendment, which he did not think had 
been approved by anyone up to the 
present time, and would allow him (Mr. 
Heneage) to propose the Amendment he 
now indicated. If the spirit of his 
Amendment were accepted, he should 
be willing to assent to any qualification 
that was fair and just. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
be disposed to agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) in think- 
ing that the insertion of any figure 
would be a great mistake on the part 
of the Committee. He quite admitted 
the exceedingly fair spirit in which the 
Government had dealt with this matter ; 
and he thought they had realized, on the 
other hand, that there was no disposition 
to treat this matter in any shape or form 
as a Party question. What he would, 
with submission, venture to suggest was 
that the Committee should pause before 
it took an initial step in the direction 
which he knew the Government had no 
desire to travel—namely, in the direction 
of fixing judicial rents. Even the hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon, 
(Sir Thomas Acland), if he might for a 
moment engage his attention and disturb 
him in the conversation he was engaged 
in, would hardly agree to that. He 
would point out to the hon. Baronet that 
the Committee was now invited, for the 
first time, to introduce the authority of 
the law between landlord and tenant 
with regard to the money that should 
pass from one to the other in the way of 
rent, or what was equivalent to rent— 
namely, the charge on outlay. They 
had heard before of the germs of future 
legislation being laid without the know- 
ledge of Parliament in an apparently 
inoffensive section of a previous Act of 
Parliament — germs passed and con- 
sidered without any person having any 
idea at the time of what they were doing. 
He would ask the hon. Member, whom 
he knew wanted to deal with fairness on 
this subject, whether he would not find 
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it difficult in the future to resist the 
conclusion being drawn that Parliament 
intended that under no circumstances 
should the tenant be charged more than 
an interest of 5 per cent on the outlay, 
whatever might be the improvement 
brought about, though a great part of it 
might be due, as the hon. Member for 
East Retford (Mr. F. Foljambe) had re- 
marked, to the inherent qualities of the 


_ goil. The hon. Member for East Ret- 


ford had mentioned cases within his own 
knowledge where fields—he was not now 
speaking of farms as a whole—might 
have been, perhaps, trebled in value by 
a comparatively small expenditure in 
the way of drainage. Well, would it be 
reasonable or fair that for all time, prac- 
tically, the owner of the property should 
be debarred from reaping that advantage 
which was due, in a great measure, to 
the inherent qualities of the soil, by this 
clause? He knew that was not the in- 
tention of the Government, and he men- 
tioned it merely with the view that the 
right hon. Gentleman should, if possible, 
exercise his ingenuity in devising some 
means for obviating so great an evil. 
With regard to the actual proposal that 
one figure be substituted for another, if 
they were driven to consider that he would 
ask the Committee to look at it from 
the point of view of those who desired 
to have no advantage either for the 
landlord or the tenant. Those who de- 
sired to promote drainage should be 
careful that upon neither side, neither 
as against the tenant nor as against the 
landlord, did they impose conditions 
which would deter either one party or 
the other from executing these much- 
needed improvements. If they said that 
the landlord—which term, unfortunately, 
was now almost convertible with that 
of ‘‘needy person ’’—was bound, at the 
risk of allowing the interest on his es- 
tate to pass to another, to execute these 
necessary improvements, they would be 
acting unfairly. The Bill said the land- 
lord might not charge more than 5 per 
cent. They knew the Land Improvement 
Companies, to which the majority of 
landlords were unfortunately bound 
now-a-days to have recourse, made 
it necessary that they should give 
beyond 6 per cent, probably 64 or 63. 
If they said that the needy landlord, 
who, perhaps, owing to the charges 
upon his estate, and other circumstances, 
was unable to appropriate any portion 
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of his available income to these pur- 
poses, he was to be at a definite loss, on 
account of that expenditure, they would 
go a very long way towards discouraging 
that very improvement which, of all 
others, they heard from every quarter 
of the House was the most needed of 
all. Therefore, the Government would 
see that they must remove every impedi- 
ment from the way of the employment 
of borrowed capital for this purpose. If 
it was not too late, might he again ask 
the Government if it was necessary to 
put these words in at all? The right 
hon. Gentleman must know perfectly 
well that it would be rarely, if ever, 
brought into play. He must know, 
what he had himself already admitted, 
that it would be monstrous to concede a 
permission to the tenant, who either 
might give or receive notice to quit, 
power to execute this improvement. 
Above all, they might be told, as had 
been already suggested to-night, that 
the landlord would be almost driven, in 
order to protect himself, to take that 
step which every landlord in the House 
knew was the most painful for a land- 
lord to have to take—namely, that of 
giving notice to his tenant. He would 
be almost driven to take that step by 
the wording of this clause. The provi- 
sion could be evaded in many other 
ways. He would point out that if this 
clause, unamended, ever became incor- 
porated in an Act of Parliament, they 
would be very likely in the future to 
hear no more about the joint interest of 
the landlord and tenant in the improve- 
ment of a holding; what the landlord 
would do would be to execute what im- 
provement was necessary and charge no- 
thing whatever; but within what the 
Prime Minister would call a measurable 
distance of time have a re-valuation of 
the holding, and charge new rent which 
might have no direct connection with 
what had taken place in the way of 
draining. On the whole, this provision 
was one which would rarely be called 
into operation, which could be most 
easily evaded, and which would do very 
little, if any, practical good. This por- 
tion of the Bill raised the germ of a 
principle which might be capable of 
dangerous application at a future time. 
He perfectly agreed with what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), and an- 
other hon. Gentleman opposite, with 
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regard to this question of interest. He 
hoped the Committee had no desire to 
be drawn into dangerous channels, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
set his face against injustice, either to 
the landlord or the tenant, would see 
that there was no real necessity for this 
provision. He trusted he would cut the 
Gordian Knot, as between 5, 6, or 7 per 
cent, by leaving out the words alto- 
gether. 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would inti- 
mate to the Committee, as soon as pos- 
sible, what modification he was prepared 
to make in the clause. He trusted the 
Government would consent to the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage)—namely, 
that the words should be cut out altoge- 
ther which limited the percentage to be 
charged, and that they would substitute 
the words— 

“Not exceeding the interest at which the 

landlord can borrow under the sanction of the 
Enclosure Commissioners for the purpose of 
carrying out such improvements.”’ 
That appeared to him to be a very fair 
arrangement, and if the Government 
would intimate that they were willing 
to adopt it, he believed they might 
bring to a conclusion this discussion on 
a financial matter in as many minutes 
as it would otherwise take hours to ter- 
minate. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he agreed with the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. Albert 
Grey), who had just sat down, that 
it would be well if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill would 
state what modification he was prepared 
to make in the clause, which, as the 
hon. Gentleman had just said, could 
then be settled in a very few minutes. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), who had 
spoken just now, had placed the case 
as fairly as it was possible to do before 
the Committee; and, therefore, he should 
not travel over the same ground, but 
content himself by repeating his belief 
that if the words proposed by the hon. 
Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. Hene- 
age) were adopted the discussion on the 
clause would be brought to an end in 
a very short time. 

Sirk THOMAS ACLAND said, it was 
not an uncommon thing that Parliament, 
when it granted special privileges to 

Mr. J. Lowther 
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Companies and other persons, should say 
that no more than a certain percentage 
of profit should be raised upon the pub- 
lic; but in this case they had before 
them the reverse of that principle. They 
proposed to take away from the land- 
lord the right which he possessed, they 
imposed on him certain duties, and they 
said that he should not get one penny 
for what he did. He thought the prin- 
ciple of limiting the rate of interest to 
be charged was economically and finan- 
cially unsound, and that the limit in 
the clause ought, therefore, to be ex- 
punged. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he trusted the 
Government would accept the proposal 
of their own supporters in reference to 
this clause. 

Mr. ACLAND said, in the Division 
of Cornwall which he had the honour 
to represent, as appeared by the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion, there were a very large number of 
small owners. This question, however, 
had hitherto been regarded from the 
point of view of the large proprietors 
alone. Speaking in the interest of these 
small proprietors, he thought it rather 
hard to tie them down to a rate of inte- 
rest at which they could not borrow the 
money necessary for the purpose of the 
clause. . 

Mr. BIDDELL said, it seemed to him 
to be a question whether the tenant or 
the landlord should have their wishes 
carried out. They each had different 
ideas with regard to drainage; and he 
thought, looking at the clause, that the 
case, on the whole, was fairly met. The 
landlord was not compelled to take a 
low rate of interest for his money. 

Mr. DODSON said, they had had a 
very long discussion on this question, 
which he admitted was one of no incon- 
siderable difficulty, and with regard to 
it they had had almost as many different 
proposals as there had been speakers on 
the Amendment. He ventured to call 
attention to one or two points. The ob- 
ject of the clause was to secure that 
drainage should be executed either by 
one party or the other; while, if they 
left out all percentage of interest, they 
placed it in the power of the landlord 
to chargea prohibitory rate. He might 
say to the tenant—‘‘I will undertake to 
do this drainage ; but I will charge you 
10 or 20 per cent.” On those terms it 
was clear that the tenant could not pay. 
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It was necessary, therefore, that the 
clause should impose some limit ou the 
interest which the landlord could charge; 
and, accordingly, they had placed it at 
5 per cent, which was a rate at which 
owners in general were content to exe- 
eute drainage for their tenants. (Sir 
Henry Setwin-Issetson dissented. } 
The hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin - Ibbetson) 
shook his head at this; but he thought 
he would be fortunate if he eould get 
more than 5 per cent for drainage works, 
because, so far as his (Mr. Dodson’s) 
information went, the tenants would not 

ay more. He wished to point out, fur- 
ther, that there were three alternatives 
in this clause; in one case, the tenant 
might do the drainage himself at his 
own expense; in the second, he and the 
landlord might agree as to the terms on 
which the drainage should be done, and, 
in that case, there was no limit imposed 
as to the rate of interest. That limita- 
tion only occurred in respect of the third 
alternative, where the owner said he 
would not permit the tenant to do the 
drainage, and would make no terms 
with him about it, and would do it 
himself, absolutely and entirely on his 
own terms. He wished hon. Members 
to appreciate the fact that there was no 
limit as to the time for which the in- 
terest could continue. They knew that 
in ordinary cases the owner very gene- 
rally charged 5 per cent for the interest 
upon the outlay to the existing tenant ; 
but if the tenant quitted his holding 
before the drainage was exhausted, that 
interest merged into rent, and was so 
charged to the new tenant. Then it had 
been said that the impecunious landlord 
who had not the money to do the work 
himself, when he insisted on doing it 
himself, would have to borrow, and that 
the landlord ought to be enabled by this 
clause to charge such a rate of interest as 
would provide a sinking fund, and cover 
the charges of Companies from whom he 
borrowed. Therefore, it was said that 
the rate of interest should be raised to 
6 or 62 per cent. But in cases where 
such a rate was charged, it was not with- 
out any limit as to time, as in the case 
of the 5 per cent in the clause; it was 
for a fixed number of years, within 
which capital and interest had to be 
repaid. He would like the wording of 
the clause to remain as it was; but to 
meet the point of the Amendment of 
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the hon. Member opposite, which had 
received the support of a number of 
Members of the Committee, he proposed 
that there should be added, as an alter- 
native, after the word ‘‘ improvement,” 
in line 25— 

‘“‘Or any such annual sum as will repay 

principal and interest at the rate of per 
cent in the term of twenty-five years.”’ 
He would not then specify what rate 
of interest should be permitted, as 
he must take time to consider that 
point. The effect would be that a 
landlord who took the matter of drain- 
age into his own hands, and made no 
terms with the tenant, would be en- 
titled to charge the 5 per cent proposed 
in the clause, for which there was no 
limit of time. Or, if he had to borrow 
the money of the Government or the 
Land Companies, he would have the 
alternative of charging an annual sum 
for principal and iaterest for a limited 
number of years. He would not move 
the words then, but would undertake 
to bring up on Report words which 
would give effect to the alternative he 
suggested. 

Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS said, he 
thought the terms of this clause were 
fair ; and he regretted that the Govern- 
ment should have made this alteration 
in it, because if they went on in this 
way they would be rightly accused of 
taking out of the Bill everything of 
value which it contained. As it was 
necessary to cultivation that some land 
should be drained, he considered that 
where the landlord elected to do the 
work himself, he was only entitled to 
the same rate of interest as on the land 
itself—say, 3 per cent; the remaining 
2 per cent would, in a great measure, 
recoup the landlord for his outlay. He 
might point out that if the landlord did 
not like to execute the work there was 
nothing to compel him to do it. For 
the last eight years, a great deal of 
draining had been going on, without the 
consent of either landlord or occupier— 
he meant the drainage of the tenants’ 
pockets. During thattimethe agricultural 
interest had been greatly depressed, and 
he considered it to be the duty of the 
landlords to endeavour to assist the ten- 
ant farmer in this matter. He regarded 
the clause, in its present form, as per- 
fectly fair and just in its provisions, and 
for that reason he should give it his 
support. 
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Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
after the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DUCKHAM said, it was to be 
regretted that nearly every step taken 
by the Government in relation to this 
Bill was in the wrong direction. He 
thought if the rate of interest named 
in the clause was to be increased, the 
sooner the Bill was dropped the better. 
He was determined, even if he stood 
alone, to go to a Division in support of 
the clause. In the meantime, at the 
suggestion of several hon. Members, he 
would move the reduction of the rate of 
interest from 5 to 4 per cent. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
24, to leave out “five per cent,” and 
insert ‘‘four per cent per annum.’’— 
(Ur. Duckham.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the pro- 
posal of the Government would render 
the first and second Schedules of the 
Bill nygatory ; in fact everything, as the 
hon. Member had just stated, that was 
of any value was being steadily elimi- 
nated from the Bill. It was clear that 
the tenant was to be called upon to pay 
the whole cost of the drainage ; that was 
the proposal which the Government had 
indicated they were prepared to accept. 
They proposed that the tenant should 
pay the whole cost of the drainage in 25 
years, and that at the end of that term 
the landlord should have the whole 
benefit of the drainage. With regard to 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
which, he believed, his hon. Friend had 
moved for the purpose of hearing the 
opinions of hon. Members still further 
upon the question, he was bound to say 
that he considered 5 per cent a very fair 
rate of interest; but he was afraid that 
in the case of a yearly tenant he would, 
in a short time, find the interest aban- 
doned, and an increased rent charged 
upon him to make up for the moderate 
rate chargeable under the Bill. So far, 
however, as the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend was concerned, he thought it 
better that the clause should remain as 
it was; but, rather than that the Amend- 
ment ‘of the Government should be 
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adopted, he would prefer to seo the Bill 
dropped altogether. 

Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS hoped 
the hon. Member would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, to leave out ‘‘a reasonable time,” 
and insert *‘ three.” —( Mr. Duckham.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he thought it was very desirable that 
there should be no uncertainty; but 
‘‘ reasonable time”’ might lead to such 
uncertainty. At the same time, the con- 
ditions of each case varied so much that 
it might be difficult to fix a limit that 
would apply to all cases. If the Govern- 
ment would not adopt ‘‘ three’’ months, 
he hoped they would name some definite 
period of their own. 

Mr. DODSON said, he hoped there 
would be no long discussion on these 
words. He thought the clause was 
better as it stood ; but if there was to be 
a fixed limit, it should be a year. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the period should be longer than three 
months. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he did not 
care whether it was three or 12 months, 
though he thought three were sufficient. 
All he wanted was a definite time. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
27, to leave out ‘‘ reasonable time,’’ in 
order to insert ‘‘ six months.” 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, ‘six’? months 
were not so hard as three; but still he 
submitted that if the period was fixed, 
it should be one year, and he should be 
ready to agree to that. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did 
not see how drains could be expected to 
be completed in one year, and he hoped 
the Government would keep to their 
clause. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
thought six months too short. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY considered 
‘‘a reasonable time” the best provi- 
sion. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he rose to move an Amendment provid- 
ing that if a landlord failed to comply 
with an undertaking to execute improve- 
ments himself within a reasonable time, 
the tenant might apply to the County 
Court for authority to execute the im- 
provements, and that the Court should 
thereupon appoint an arbitrator to con- 
sider the application. This Amendment 
had been framed to meet all the objec- 
tions that had been raised during the 
last three hours. If a tenant went to a 
landlord who had drained the land 
within five years, and said he wished 
the land drained again, because it was 
badly done, and the landlord would not 
give way, the tenant under this Amend- 
ment would be able to apply to the 
County Court; and so an arbitrator 
would be brought in at the commence- 
ment instead of at the end of the pro- 
ceedings, in order that there might 
be no question afterwards between the 
landlord and the tenant as to the work. 
The Committee having decided that the 
tenant should only receive what he had 
laid out, it was most important that the 
outlay should be settled at the com- 
mencement and not left over until the 
work was finished. The Amendment 
was in the interest of the landlord as 
well as the tenant, because it would do 
away with uncertainties that might arise 
ina great many cases. He had sug- 
gested the County Court instead of 
the Commissioners, because the County 
Court was the authority under the Eng- 
lish Agricultural Holdings Act in this 
matter. The Amendment would chiefly 
apply to leases. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 28, after the words ‘‘ he may,” 
insert “apply to the county court for autho- 
rity to execute the improvement himself. Upon 
the receipt of such an application the judge of 
the county court shall name an arbiter to in- 
quire into the merits of the application. The 
arbiter may call for the production of such 
documentary or other evidence as he may deem 
to be necessary, and shall report the result of 
his inquiry to the judge. If satisfied, after 
such inquiry, that the proposec improvement is 
suitable and necessary for conducting the work 
for which the holding has been let, the judge 
shall make an award that the tenant is autho- 
rised to execute the improvement himself. Such 
award shall be final and shall specify— 

1. The nature and extent of the improve- 
ment to be made; 

2. The amount to be expended upon it by 
the tenant ; 
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8. The time within which the work is to be 
completed.”’—(Sir Alexander Gordon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Amendment proceeded on a principle 
distinct from and opposite to that of the 
clause, and introduced a principle which 
was very novel, and was one which the 
Government had endeavoured to avoid 
in the construction of the clause — 
namely, the principle of arbitration upon 
what should be done. That was a prin- 
ciple which, if adopted on this occasion, 
might be carried a good deal further. 
He thought there had been heard in the 
discussion the germs of future legisla- 
tion ; and this Amendment might be one 
of such germs. The hon. and learned 
Member had suggested that not only 
with regard to draining, but to other im- 
provements, arbitration might be called 
in to determine what should be done. 
It was for that reason that the Govern- 
ment had avoided in this clause any 
reference to an independent authority, 
for they thought the main thing was to 
leave matters to be settled between the 
landlord and tenant on the basis of the 
clause itself. He hoped the Committee 
would not accept the Amendment. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he was rather surprised at the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, for the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincoln had stated 
to-day that the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had agreed to accept this 
proposal. He regretted the decision of 
the Government, for he believed the 
landlords were very anxious for this pro- 
vision. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
moved to omit, in page 2, line 29, the 
words ‘‘ on the execution thereof ;’’ first, 
because they were not necessary; and, 
secondly, because he thought they might 
lead to the mistake that a tenant who 
had several years to run would be en- 
titled to claim compensation immediately 
on the execution of the improvements. 
Possibly the Government had it in mind 
to show that a tenant should not be en- 
titled to compensation unless the im- 
provements were carried to a conclusion ; 
but that would be as well carried out by 
the substitution of the words ‘‘ on quit- 
ting his holding on the determination of 
his tenancy.” What he wished to pre- 
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vent was a tenant claiming compensa- 
tion immediately on the execution of the 
improvements. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
29, leave out ‘‘ on the execution thereof.” 
—( Viscount Folkestone.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
no objection to omit these words; but 
he would propose to insert ‘‘ in respect 
thereof.”’ 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Saw LeFevre, 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 29, 
after the word ‘ due,” by inserting ‘in 
respect thereof.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN, in rising to move 
the insertion of the following para- 
graph :— 

‘“* Except as to feeding stuffs and manures the 
tenant shall not be entitled to compensation 
for an improvement mentioned in the second or 
third part of the Schedule hereto, where, in the 
case of a tenancy from year to year, it it exe- 
cuted after the tenant has given or received 
notice to quit, unless it is executed with the 
previous consent in writing of the landlord,” 


said, this was an Amendment to which 


he had referred at an earlier part of the 


evening, and its object was to give a 
certain control over the execution of that 
class of durable improvements which 
could not.be met with any excuse on the 
part of the landlord. He understood the 
Ohancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) to intimate to the Com- 
mittee that he would himself be pre- 
pared to bring up an Amendment of 
this character. He (Mr. Chaplin) did 
not know whether it would be the wish 
of the Government to accept the pro- 
posal which he submitted at the present 
time, or not; but, if they were, he 
thought it would be well that the ques- 
tion should be settled at once. There- 
fore, with that view, and without re- 
peating anything he said earlier in the 
evoning, he would move this addition to 
the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 34, insert as a new para- 
graph,—* Except as to feeding stuffs and ma- 
nures the tenant shall not be entitled to com- 
pensation for an improvement mentioned in the 
second or third part of the Schedule hereto, 
where, in the case of a tenancy from year to 


Viscount Folkestone 
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year, it is executed after the tenant has given 
or received notice to quit, unless it is executed 
with the previous consent in writing of the land. 
lord.” —(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he had an 
Amendment to propose which came be- 
fore this Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER submitted that 
this Amendment had already been 
moved. 

Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
rose to Order. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) rose to propose his Amend- 
ment at the same time as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. M‘Lagan) would have pre- 
cedence if his Amendment were on the 
Paper. The hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) has precedence, 
because his Amendment is already on 
the Paper. 

Mr. DODSON hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) would not press his 
Amendment now. He (Mr. Dodson) 
stated last night that the Government 
would be prepared to bring up a clause 
with a view of effecting substantially 
what was aimed at by this Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, on that under- 
standing he would ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that if 
the Government accepted the Amend- 
ment, or the spirit of the Amendment, 
which was proposed by the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincoinshire, it would render 
nugatory the second part of the Pill, and, 
to a considerable extent, the third part. 

Mr. DODSON said, as there still ap- 
peared to be some misapprehension on 
this point, he was afraid he should have 
to detain the Committee for a few mo- 
ments. He thought he had stated that 
the Government would bring up a clause, 
and endeavour to give effect to that which 
was intended by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire. He 
stated, at the same time, that the matter 
required consideration, and he stated 
also that he could not commit himself as 
to any particular improvements, or as 
to the notice to quit in the case of a 
tenancy from year to year. Unless the 
clause respecting this was very carefully 
framed, it would enable the owner to 
keep the tenant under notice continu- 
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ously, and thus prevent his obtaining 
compensation for any improvement. 
That was the difficulty which had been 
pointed out, and they had to find mears 
of meeting it. With regard to leases, also, 
he did not think the words suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire could be accepted, and 
he stated that in the earlier part of the 
evening. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, perhaps he 
night explain that, with regard to leases, 
he should be quite prepared to accept a 
modification in the sense suggested. He 
wished, however, to make this point 
quite clear, that earlier in the evening 
he distinctly advocated the Amendment 
on the ground that it would give, in an 
extreme case, control to the landlord 
over the execution of a certain class of 
improvements, if they were made im- 
properly or unnecessarily. He held, 
therefore, inasmuch as the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) had said he 
would substantially accept the spirit of 
the Amendment, that the terms of the 
Amendment with regard to notice to 
quit should remain practically as they 
were. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. Dodson) would be able to lay the 
new clause on the Table of the House, 
at all events, by Monday. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he thought the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire had nothing whatever to do with 
the clause before the Committee. The 
clause was confined solely to the 2nd 
Part of the Schedule, and the Amend- 
nent referred to the 3rd Part. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, it might 
be that when the notice was given the 
work might have been commenced. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, rising to 
Order, asked if there was any Motion 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes; the Motion 
is that the Amendment be, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he hoped 
the acceptance of the spirit of the Amend- 
ment by the Government did not by any 
means imply that the form of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire would be accepted. 
Unfortunately, when they were told 
from the Treasury Bench that, substan- 
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tially, the Amendment was accepted, 
there was a liability, when they came to 
Report, of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire and those act- 
ing with him holding the Government 
to the terms of the Amendment. He 
(Mr. Illingworth) only wished to point 
out now that if the work was in progress 
when the notice to quit was given, the 
tenant would be uncompensated for the 
work so far as he had done it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN proposed to add to 
the clause the following Proviso :— 
‘* Provided that such improvement does 
not tend to diminish the general value of 
the estate.” It was very possible that 
an improvement might benefit a parti- 
cular holding and yet diminish the value 
of an estate generally. One of his rea- 
sons for moving this Amendment was 
that, as leases are included in the Bill, 
certain improvements might be added to 
the Schedule, which might be good in 
themselves, but might tend to diminish 
the value of the estate, and the landlord 
would, under the Bill, have no power to 
prevent their being executed. He had 
taken these words from the Irish Land 
Act, and surely if the Government con- 
sented to insert them in that Act they 
would not object to put them in this Act. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
30, after ‘‘ Act,” add ‘‘ Provided that 
such improvement does not tend to di- 
minish the general value of the estate.” 
—(Mr. U‘ Lagan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped that 
the Government would not accept this 
absurd proposal. If the tenant was 
going to do something which would di- 
minish the value of an estate, of course 
the landlord would step in and give him 
notice to quit. Ifthe landlord did not 
know of any probable injury, how could 
the tenant be expected to know? 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
thought there was a great deal in the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan). It 
was perfectly possible to conceive that 
some improvements might have a detri- 
mental effect on the value of an estate. 
It was a different matter where a tenant 
was holding under a long lease, and 
holding under a yearly tenancy ; and he 
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should like to ask the Government whe- 
ther they were prepared to say that the 
conclusions which the Committee eame to 
in reference to this Bill would apply 
also to the Scotch Bill? On several 
points in this Bill Scotch Members held 
strong opinions, but had refrained from 
troubling the House with them, having 
put down Amendments to the Scotch 
Bill; but he was informed that there 
was a possibility of several points, not 
only of principle, but of detail, in the 
Scotch Bill being supposed to be under 
consideration on this Bill. The Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend had a very im- 
portant bearing on the Scotch Bill ; and 
he would be glad if the Government 
would define the exact position, as it 
would very probably tend to shorten the 
debate hereafter. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, looking at 
this question from the point of view of 
an estate on which the lettings were from 
year to year, he very much concurred in 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage). At the same time, he was 
bound to admit that he, fortunately, knew 
exceedingly little of the system of leases, 
which, he was glad to say, did not pre- 
vail in any part of the county with which 
he was connected, and he was not in- 
clined to advocate the adoption of the 
system generally. It was plain that the 
question as to year-to-year tenancies and 
to leaseholds must be considered from a 
separate point of view. It was obvi- 
ously most unfair that in the case of 
leaseholds a tenant should have power 
to carry out improvements which might 
be beneficial to the particular holding 
he occupied, but which, at the same 
time, were calculated to injure the estate 
of which his holding was only a part. 

Sm. EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he sympathized with the object his hon. 
Friend (Mr. M‘Lagan) had in view; but 
he doubted whether the words he pro- 
posed would tend to carry out his object. 
There was great reason for allowing 
power to a landlord to object to a tenant 
carrying out a particular scheme of 
drainage, because it might be no drain- 
age at all. He thought the real way of 
meeting the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber would be to give power to the valuer 
to decide whether the improvement was 
an improvement at all. 

Mr. BULWER said, he considered 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
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for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan) was a 


very sensible and a very reasonable one, 
He (Mr. M‘Lagan) had pointed out, in 
the course of the discussion this even- 
ing, a case in which the occupier of a 
house was deprived of his supply of 
water on account of the ill - managed 
drainage of an adjoining property. It 
was quite clear to the mind of anybody 
that an improvement to a particular 
holding might be extremely detrimental 
to the other tenants of the estate. One 
of the great difficulties which they 
would have to deal with in the Floods 
Prevention Bill was the effect of the 
drainage of the uplands on the lowlands, 
It was contended, on the one hand, that 
the drainage of the uplands was an ad- 
vantage ; but the lowlanders maintained 
that it might be extremely detrimental 
to them ; in other words, though it would 
do good to the uplands, it would do the 
lowlands a deal of harm. So one could 
readily imagine what might be an im- 
provement to one particular holding 
might damage the rest of an estate. He 
thought the Committee ought to accept 
the spirit of the Amendment, though he 
was not prepared to say whether the 
words were exactly sufficient to carry 
out the object in view. The draftsman 
would be quite competent to find words 
which would attain the object, if de- 
sired. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Government 
were not prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment. It did not appear to him to be 
one which was at all necessary. Under 
the clause the owner really had the 
matter very much in his own hands, and 
this Amendment would even give him 
greater power. He (Mr. Dodson) did 
not think it was necessary to give the 
owner this additional protection, if pro- 
tection it be. With regard to the appeal 
made to him by the hon. Member for 
North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick), 
he could only say that it was well 
known the Scotch and the English Bills 
were constructed on the same lines to a 
very great extent. There was, of course, 
a difference of circumstances and of law 
in the two countries, and on going 
through the Scotch Bill they would be 
obliged to take into consideration that 
difference. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that, at the 
commencement of the discussion this 
evening, it was distinctly stated that this 
clause referred to leases as well as to 
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yearly tenancies ; and, consequently, the 
objection taken to the Amendment by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) was of no avail. 
This Amendment distinctly referred to 
leases and to yearly tenancies. He would 
not, however, trouble the Committee by 
taking a Division; but when the Scotch 
Bill was under consideraion, he would 
move his Amendment, and take the 
sense of the Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he de- 
sired the Committee to take note of the 
declaration of the Government, that in 
the Scotch Bill they desired to carry 
out, in so far as the difference of culti- 
vation would allow, the same principles 
they had adopted in the English Bill. 
He thought this was a very important 
declaration, because it simplified the 
discussion on the Scotch Bill. Ofcourse, 
they would have to take all these points 
up again in the Scotch Bill, unless they 
understood that the two Bills were at 
least part pass. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he hoped 
the Government would not attempt to 
prevent any discussion on this clause in 
the Scotch Bill. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had only to 
repeat that the English and Scotch Bills 
had been constructed on the same lines, 
but that they would consider, on going 
through. the Bill for each country re- 
spectively, the points of difference which 
the circumstances of the two countries 
required. He did not know what was 
the particular object with which the hon. 
Member (Mr. A. J. Balfour) rose; but 
if there was any idea in his mind that 
the Government would accept for the 
Scotch Bill an Amendment which they 
had objected to in the case of the Eng- 
lish Bill, simply because the Amend- 
ment had been forced upon them, he 
ae him not to indulge in any such 
idea. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Go- 
vernment to give a pledge that the prin- 
ciple of the Scotch Bill would be the 
same as that of the English Bill. 

Mr. DODSON said, he declined to 
pin himself to any statement with regard 
to the Scotch Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON moved 
to add, at the end of the clause, these 
words— 
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“ Compensation under this Act shall not be 

payable in respect of any improvement in the 
third part of the Schedule hereto, unless the 
tenant has within twelve months after the exe- 
cution of such improvement given notice in 
writing to the landlord of the amount of money 
expended thereon and, if required, produced 
vouchers.” 
His Amendment was intended to insure 
the keeping of the accounts between 
landlords and tenants in a business-like 
fashion. He desired that the tenant 
year by year should keep an account of 
the agricultural operations that he had 
made for which he desired to receive 
compensation, and that it should be 
necessary for him to give notice to the 
landlord of the works he had done in 
the way of improvements, and how much 
he had spent on them, so that when the 
parties desired to dissolve partnership 
there would be as little trouble as pos- 
sible in their doing so. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY rose to Order. 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
dealt with the 3rd Part of the Schedule, 
whereas the clause only dealt with the 
2nd Part. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON pointed 
out that the Amendment which they had 
just disposed of affected matters in the 
3rd Schedule. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, that the 
Amendment was in Order. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
his Amendment was conceived in the 
interests of the tenant, because it would 
often happen that the tenant would omit 
to keep a proper account of the works 
he was doing, and which he had done, 
and the consequence would be that in 
10 or 15 years, possibly, he might not 
have the proper evidence which was 
so necessary, especially as the Com- 
mittee had decided that his compensa- 
tion should not go beyond his original 
cost. It was reasonable that the two 
partners in the business, the landlord 
and the tenant, should know what was 
going on between them—that was to 
say, a bill should not be run up 
by the one against the other behind 
his back. The Amendment would not 
affect the discretion of the tenant in 
carrying out improvements. It only 
required that after he had made an im- 
provement he should give notice to the 
landlord, in order that an account might 
be kept of it. The Amendment would 
induce a tenant to keep accounts, and 
enable him at the proper time to put 
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forward his claim in an intelligible 
manner. The Amendment would also 
have another advantage. They all knew 
there were a few cases in which tenants 
were robbed in respect of the manure 
and feeding stuff sold to them by dealers. 
The Amendment would induce the land- 
lord to assist a tenant in getting the 
proper analysis of the manures and 
feeding stuff used on the farm. The 
Amendment would prevent disputes be- 
tween landlords and tenants; and in 
case a tenant died suddenly, all the 
circumstances of his agricultural opera- 
tions would be in the possession of the 
landlord and the tenant’s successors. 
He begged leave to move the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 34, at end of Clause, add— 
“‘Compensation under this Act shall not be 
payable in respect of any improvement in the 
third part of the Schedule hereto, unless the 
tenant has within twelve months after the exe- 
cution of such improvement given notice in 
writing to the landlord of the amount of money 
expended thereon and, if required, produced 
vouchers.” —(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there added.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not detain the 
Committee by pressing this Amend- 
ment. It was very much out of place 
here; it was confined exclusively to the 
8rd Part of the Schedule, whereas the 
clause dealt exclusively with the 2nd 
Part. He would point out that the 
Amendment would be a trap to the 
tenants who were not generally ac- 
quainted with the provisions of Acts 
of Parliament. They would not know 
they would be called on to give this 
notice, and would omit to do it. He, 
therefore, appealed to the hon. Mem- 
ber to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he would draw 
the attention of the Committee for one 
or two minutes to the Amendment he 
had placed on the Paper. In some 
respects it was analogous to that moved 
by his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton), and 
as that Amendment had been ruled to 
be in Order, he (Mr. Floyer) supposed 
his Amendment would be equally in 
Order. The distinction between the 
two Amendments was this. What his 
hon. Friend had asked the Committee 
to agree to was that notice should be 
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given by the tenant to the landlord of 
any improvement that was made in the 
8rd Schedule, accompanied with vouchers 
if required ; and his Amendment was one 
which was in the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill of 1875, requiring the tenant, before 
beginning to execute certain improve- 
ments, to give ‘notice to the landlord. 
He did not ask for any permission or 
agreement from the landlord, but merely 
that the tenant should give notice to 
the landlord that he intended to exe. 
cute these improvements. Further. 
more, he did not ask that the tenant 
should be bound to give notice to the 
landlord when he executed improve- 
ments such as the use of certain feed- 
ing stuffs and manures. In regard to 
these matters, if notice had to be given 
the tenant would require to do it every 
year, and the duty would, therefore, 
become somewhat irksome; but the im- 
provements of which he required notice 
to be given were the more permanent 
class in the 8rd Part of the Schedule, 
such as boning, chalking, claying, liming, 
and marling the land. These were im- 
provements which, unless they were 
carried out judiciously and with discre- 
tion as to the character and require- 
ments of the different parts of the farm, 
might be very injurious indeed. For 
instance, a tenant might put chalk on 
land which was altogether unfit for it, 
and inflict an injury upon that part of 
the farm that could not be recovered 
for many years to come. If the land- 
lord received notice that the tenant in- 
tended to carry out these improvements, 
he would be able to remonstrate with 
him at once, and give him the benefit 
of his judgment, which, as he might 
have been there for many years, whilst 
the tenant might be new to the farm, 
might be very useful. Besides that, if 
this notice had to be given there would 
be this advantage —that the landlord 
would be able to take note of the way 
in which the improvements were done. 
The landlord would know the quantities 
of lime and chalk used, the manner of 
their application, and their results, and 
by noting these facts he might be able 
to give information to the valuer, when 
that person came to value the improve- 
ments, in the event of the tenant quit- 
ting. He had been informed by a very 
able Member of the House—one who 
was as conversant with valuations as any- 
one could be—that it was important, 
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when a valuer came to value improve- 
ments, on a tenant quitting a farm, that 
both parties should be able to give use- 
ful information, to enable a just and 
fair valuation to be arrived at. It 
was quite impossible that a valuer, by 
merely walking over the land, could 
fix the amount of the value of the im- 
provements for which compensation was 
claimed. What the valuer would do 
would be to get all the information he 
could from the different parties. The ten- 
ant would say to him—‘“ I have chalked 
that field and marled this, and I have 
done so and so, and I make a claim for 
these improvements, which, as you see, 
have done a great deal of good to the 
farm.’ The object of his (Mr. Floyer’s) 
Amendment was to enable the valuer 
to go to the landlord as well, or to 
enable the landlord to go to him and 
say—‘‘I remember such and such an 
improvement being effected very well— 
I remember it was so many loads of 
chalk, so many loads of lime, which were 
put down on this or that field; I re- 
member that part was not touched.” In 
this way the landlord would be able to 
give information from his point of view; 
and it was in this way, by receiving the 
evidence of the landlord on one side, 
and of the tenant on the other, that the 
valuation would be made. There could 
be no doubt whatever that the difficulty 
which would be experienced under the 
Bill would be to arrive at a just valua- 
tion. They wanted all the information 
for the valuer they could give. The 
agent might not be living on the spot, 
he might not be there when the improve- 
ments were effected, and there might 
be nothing from the landlord’s point of | 
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sions of the measure. His proposal 
would involve no unreasonable request 
to the tenant. He did not ask that ail 
those works which were the ordinary 
operations of good husbandry should 
be notified to the landlord—for instance, 
where the tenant provided manures, or 
oileake for feeding his stock; but he 
wished to have all those more durable 
improvements, such as chalking the 
land, made known to thelandlord. The 
adoption of this proposal would take 
no benefit from the tenant. He (Mr. 
Floyer) would not move his Amend- 
ment now; but he had thought it well 
to refer to it, in order to enable the 
Committee, if they thought it a better 
one than that of his hon. Friend, to 
adopt it. If the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend were not accepted, he should 
move his. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down appeared to him to be directed 
almost exclusively to the Amendment 
which stood in his own name, whereas 
he (Mr. Chaplin) understood that the 
hon. Member for Shropshire (Mr. Stan- 
ley Leighton) had not yet withdrawn 
his Amendment. With regard to the 
latter Amendment, though he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
that it would be better raised at another - 
time, he did not think it devoid of im- 
portance. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Shropshire provided that 
there should be a distinct record kept of 
the expenditure on the making of an 
improvement; but the Committee must 





remember that only two days ago they 
carried an Amendment by which it was 


view to guide the valuer if this notice | provided that compensation for improve- 
were not given. The only way in which | ments made without the consent of the 
the landlord’s evidence, so far as he! landlord should not exceed the outlay. 
could see, could be made useful, would | He thought, therefore, that it was of 
be by requiring that the landlord; some importance that there should be 
should receive notice of improvements. | some record of the outlay such as that 


It would surely not be difficult or 
troublesome for the tenant to have to 
give this notice. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) had ob- 
jected to his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment on the ground that the tenants 


‘which would be provided for by the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend. There 
| was some force in the observation of the 
'Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
'who said that it would provide a trap 
‘into which the tenant would fall through 
ignorance; but that difficulty might be 
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but he (Mr. Floyer) expected that all | to the effect that, on the demand of the 
the tenants of England would very soon landlord, the record should be placed in 
be familiar with all the leading provi-| his hands. He (Mr. Ohaplin), however, 
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would ask his hon. Friend not to press 
the Amendment at the present time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FLOYER said, he now. begged 
to move his Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I understood the 
hon. Member to say ho did not intend 
to move his Amendment. 

Mr. FLOYER: I did not say that. 
I said if the Committee accepted the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Shropshire (Mr. Stanley Leighton) I 
would not move mine, as it would not 
come in as it stands on the Paper. The 
hon. Member’s Amendment, however, 
has not been accepted ; therefore I now 
move mine. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, at end of Clause, add—‘‘ Com- 
pensation under this Act shall not be payable 
in respect of any improvement mentioned in 
the third part of the Schedule hereto, and num- 
bered from 14 to 19 respectively, unless the 
tenant has, not more than three months and 
not less than one month before beginning to 
execute such improvement, given to the land- 
lord notice of his intention so to do, and of the 
nature and extent and probable cost of such 
improvement.” —(M*r. Floyer.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Amendment of the hon. Member dif- 
fered from that of the hon. Member for 
Shropshire, inasmuch as it required 
notice of improvements to be given 
before they were executed instead of 
after, and in that respect it would re- 
store the improvements to the position 
they held under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act of 1875, which required that 
notice should be given of the improve- 
ments executed. He believed there was 
no provision in that Act which gave 
more general dissatisfaction ; therefore, 
he would venture to hope that the Com- 
mittee would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. If the last Amendment was 
rightly described as a trap to tenants, 
the same, he thought, might be said of 
these notices. Why should the tenant 
give notice before putting a little lime 
on his field ? If he gave notice the land- 
lord could not prevent the improvement 
taking place, and the effect of neglect- 
ing to give notice would be that, it might 
be three or four years afterwards, he 
would lose the value of all the improve- 
ment. 
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chalking and liming the land were very 
serious matters. A “little liming,” to 
use the right hon. Gentleman’s expres. 
sion, would not beof much use. It was 
reasonable, he thought, that the land- 
lord, who might have very good reason 
for wishing to know what was going on 
on his property, should be entitled, when 
an operation of this kind was going on 
at the discretion of the tenant, to ask 
him what amount of cost he had in- 
curred. He hoped some clause to that 
effect would be brought up later on. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he supported 
the observations which had fallen from 
the hon. Baronet who had just addressed 
the Committee, because those who had 
had practical experience of the matter 
would know that there were cases where 
they might apply bones or lime to the 
land without its being of the slightest 
value. At the same time, it was a most 
expensive class of manuring. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
spoke of a man ‘putting a little lime 
on his field,” but he (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
knew from experience that the opera- 
tion might easily cost from £4 to 
£5 an acre. They were going to allow 
a tenant to enter upon what might 
be an expenditure of £4 to £5 an 
acre. It was not a question of a “ little 
lime” not worth a moment’s considera- 
tion, but it was whether or not a tenant 
was to be allowed to enter upon an ex- 
pensive experiment of this nature not 
merely for his own amusement, but with 
the power of saddling the expense on the 
landlord, and without giving any notice 
whatever to the landlord. It might be 
that the Amendment would not act 
harmoniously with the clause they were 
discussing ; but he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Floyer), if he withdrew it, would 
take good care to embody it in a seperate 
clause or to bring it up on a subsequent 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
must protest against the view of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioners of Works, that the Amend- 
ments moved by his hon. Friend and by 
himself were traps to the tenants. They, 
perhaps, knew more about tenants than 
did the right hon. Gentleman. The 
Amendment had been supported, not 
only on the Opposition side of the House, 
but by the hon. Baronet (Sir Thomas 
Acland) who sat behind the right hon. 
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Gentleman, and who was one of the 
largest and best landlords in the coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
why the tenant should give notice to the 
landlord of what he had spent? And, 
in reply, he (Mr. Stanley Leighton) 
would say—‘‘ For the reason that the 
landlord was guaranteeing the repay- 
ment of the outlay.” If a man was 
to be responsible for an expenditure of 
money, surely he should know something 
about that expenditure. If they were 
to go on amicably with this Bill, he 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman. not 
to talk in this way about “traps to 
tenants.”” 

Mr. ALAN EGERTON asked the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill whether, on Report, they would be 
able to bring up an Amendment to deal 
with this matter? There were such 
things as vouchers for artificial manures 
which were not worth carriage. They 
had had reports which showed that 
manures supplied by various manu- 
facturers were not worth the trouble of 
putting on the land; andif they were to 
go back five years, even if they had 
bond fide vouchers presented by the ten- 
ant, how did they know that they would 
represent any real benefit to the land- 
lord or incoming tenant? He hoped the 
Government would, on Report, see their 
way to bringing up something to em- 
body this Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it might be 
more convenient for this matter to be 
postponed than to be decided now ; but, 
whether or not, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would not overlook ‘the desir- 
ability of coping with the difficulty 
which had been pointed out. At the 
risk of repetition he would, in one word, 
call the attention of the Committee once 
more to the fact that this was not really 
a question between landlord and tenant. 
In the great majority of cases the person 
who would have to find the money would 
be the incoming tenant. He was the 
person who was perfectly helpless in the 
matter, because he had not had the op- 
portunity of the previous experience of 
the outgoing tenant. What he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) thought was most important 
was that they should have in the Bill 
before it passed out of their hands some 
provision — some power which would 
enable the landlord and his agent—who 
were the persons on the spot, which 
the incoming tenant was not—to check 
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the claim subsequently to be made. 
The Government might choose their 
own time for bringing that forward ; but 
he hoped they would not overlook this 
practical danger—the danger of fraud 
on the part of dishonest outgoing ten- 
ants, who might endeavour to get money 
from incoming tenants for improvements 
they had not effected. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken represented a division of a 
county in which a well-known custom 
had long been enforced. The people of 
that county were not put into leading 
strings, as was proposed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. To his mind it would 
be intolerable to call on the Cheshire 
tenants, for instance, to give notice to 
the landlord every time they wished to 
buy a ton of coal-dust for their land ; it 
would be intolerable to call on the Essex 
or Suffolk farmers, who were in the 
habit of using chalk, to give notice tu 
their landlords every time they wished 
to put a quantity of chalk on the land; 
or to call on the Worcestershire farmers, 
who were in the habit of clay-burning, 
to give notice to their landlords every 
time they wished to use clay; and, in 
like manner, many farmers throughout 
the country would find it an intolerable 
nuisance to have to give notice to their 
landlords when they wished to put lime 
on their holdings. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther) was bound to 
show that any such provision as this 
was wanted by the farmers. At any 
rate, he had never heard from any Lin- 
colnshire farmer that any such safe- 
guard was necessary. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the out- 
going tenant would have to prove what 
he had done. He sympathized with hon. 
Members as to the quality of manures ; 
but it was by no means such a simple 
matter as hon. Members seemed to think 
if the tenant was to be bound to give 
notice to the landlord every time he put 
manure on his land. He would have to 
give notice to the landlord that he re- 
quired a certain quantity of manure; an 
elaborate process would then have to be 
gone through, including the obtaining 
of samples and the sending of them to 
an analyst—for if this were not done 
there would be serious disputes arising. 
He did not think any of these things 
were necessary. The valuators should 
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look at the farm to see the condition in 
which it was, and to ascertain whether 
artificial manures had beenapplied. In 
this way a practical test should be ap- 
es No doubt the suggestion made 

ad something to recommend it; but it 
raised serious points for the Committee 
to consider. The tenant, for instance, 
would have to prove that he had given 
notice to his landlord that he wished to 
carry out improvements. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he was ready to 
withdraw the Amendment. As to the 
Amendment being a trap, he would in- 
form the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that he had taken it 
from some rules drawn up by the best 
farmers in the county of Dorset—who 
were quite as good farmers as those the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. J. 
Howard) spoke of—in conjunction with 
Lord Alington’s father, one of the best 
landlords who ever lived. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Clause 4, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Viscount GALWAY wished to ask a 
practical question. Supposing a tenant 
said to his landlord—‘ Will you drain 
such and such a field?” and the land- 
lord said—‘‘I am willing to do it, but 
shall charge you 5 percent on the out- 
lay ;”’ and supposing the tenant refused 
to pay that percentage—there would be 
no agreement—could the tenant then 
benefit himself in the matter? Would 
the landlord’s offer in such an event be 
a sufficient guarantee that he was ready 
to perform his part of the transaction ? 

Mr. DODSON said, he was afraid he 
must answer that question by another 
question. Did the noble Lord mean 
that there should be an undertaking 
in writing or not? 

Viscount GALWAY said, that if the 
landlord offered to his tenant in writing 
to drain the land on the understanding 
that the tenant should pay 5 per cent on 
the money expended, would the refusal 
of the tenant to pay that amount vitiate 
the offer of the landlord ? 

» Mr. DODSON said, he was sorry to 
say he did not even yet understand the 
noble Lord’s question. No doubt it was 
his (Mr. Dodson’s) own fault. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there could 
be little doubt about the question, and 
he should think there could be less 
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about the answer. The noble Lord 
asked, if the landlord undertook to exe- 
cute drainage works, but the tenant re- 
fused the condition to pay 5 per cent 
would that refusal to conform to the 
landlord’s terms vitiate the offer of the 
landlord, and enable the tenant to effect 
the improvement himself ? 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, the 
tenant would have no choice in the 
matter. He would have to pay the per- 
centage if the landlord did the work, 
He might leave the farm ; but he would 
have to pay the money so long as he 
continued in occupation. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, that, as the Bill stood, the words 
were— 

“In default of any such agreement or under- 
taking, and also in the event of the landlord 
failing to comply with his undertaking within 
a reasonable time, the tenant may execute the 
improvement himself, and shall on the execution 
— be entitled to compensation under this 

ct. 

If the tenant declined to pay 5 per cent, 
there would be no agreement. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuet) said, a landlord, 
on receiving notice, might undertake to 
do the work himself, or come to an 
agreement with the tenant to do it; or 
he might say that, whether the tenant 
agreed or not, he would do it himself. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked whether 
the landlord was to do the work himself, 
and then charge the tenant 5 per cent; 
or whether the tenant could withdraw 
from the matter after having once met 
the landlord ? 

Mr. BULWER said, he thought the 
clause was very simple. The landlord 
might undertake to execute the improve- 
ments himself, and charge the tenant 5 
per cent. Of course the landlord would 
not execute the work unless the tenant 
undertook to pay 5 per cent. That was 
one part of the agreement ; but then, in 
in default of the tenant undertaking to 
pay 5 per eent, or of the landlord exe- 
cuting the work, the tenant might do 
the work himself. He presumed that 
the landlord might, after executing the 
work himself, and if the tenant did not 
pay, put the tenant into the County 
Court to recover his 5 per cent; but 
that was no answer to the noble Lord, 
who wanted to know whether, if a tenant 
did not enter into an agreement with the 
landlord, he might do the work himself, 
and then charge the landlord 5 per cent 
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as “compensation under this Act?” 
To this, at present, the Committee had 
received no answer. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the Committee had now passed the stage 
at which they could profitably discuss 
the matter, for the Question that the 
clause stand part of the Bill had been 

ut. The Government, however, might 
consider the point between now and the 
Report. 

Coronet RUGGLES-BRISE said, 
that before the clause was agreed to, he 
wanted an explanation on one or two 
matters connected with it. He had 
asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster whether this clause would 
override the custom of the country ; but, 
as yet, he had received no answer. If 
that was the case, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to give hereafter some 
definition of what land drainage was. 
In his own county it was not necessary 
now that a tenant should give notice 
when he wished the land improved ; but 
under the clause he would not be able 
to make the slightest improvement with- 
out giving three months’ notice. 

Mr. DODSON said, that if a tenant 
gave notice under this clause he would 
then get the benefit of compensation 
under this Act. If he did not give 
notice, he would not be so entitled. 

Coroner RUGGLES -BRISE said, 
that was no answer to his question. As 
he understood it, the clause would over- 


- ride the custom of the country, and so 


would put the tenant in a worse position 
than he was now in. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Reservation as to existing 
and future contracts of tenancy). 

Mr. ALBERT GREY said, that, as he 
attached a great importance tothe Amend- 
ment which he now had the honour to 
move, hetrusted that hon. Members would 
bear with him while he stated as shortly 
as possible some of the reasons why he 
thought that his proposal should com- 
mend itself to the favourable opinion of 
the House. The clause, if his Amend- 
ment were accepted, would read thus— 

‘“Where, in the case of a tenancy under a 
contract of tenancy beginning after the com- 
mencement of this Act, any particular agree- 
ment in writing is made between landlord and 
tenant with respect to compensation for any 
Improvement, and executed after the commence- 
ment of this Act, then, in such case, the com- 


pensation in respect of such improvement 
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shall be payable in pursuance of the particular 
agreement, and shall be deemed to be sub- 
stituted for compensation under this Act.” 


In other words, wherever a written con- 
tract between a landlord and tenant 
might contain a particular agreement in 
writing as to the manner in which com- 
ensation should be paid, then both 
andlord and tenant should be obliged 
to maintain and fulfil the terms of the 
contract into which they had deliberately 
entered, and should be prohibited from 
falling from the terms of their contract, 
back upon the Act. This was, he was 
aware, a most important Amendment. 
It raised the whole question of freedom 
of contract, and whether it was, or 
was not, desirable that the State should 
interfere to regulate contracts entered 
into by men who were quite capable of 
managing their own affairs, on the 
ground that the State understood their 
interests and the way to promote them 
better than they did themselves. For 
that this would be the effect of the 
clause, if passed as it then stood, could 
not be denied. By the clause, as un- 
amended, it was proposed to invest the 
referees to be appointed by the Act with 
power to examine into any and every 
agreement, no matter how made, and to 
decide, some in one way, and some in 
another—for there was no rule laid down 
to guide their action—whether theagree- 
ment should be allowed to stand as fair 
and reasonable; or whether it should 
be set aside as not coming up to what, 
in their varying opinion, might be re- 
quired by the words of the Act. Now, 
he ventured to contend that this clause 
proposed to invest these referees with 
more power than was necessary. It 
could not be maintained that it was 
desirable that the State should interfere 
to regulate contracts, on the ground that 
the tenants were unable to obtain for 
themselves fair bargains. The argu- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that the landlord 
was the dominus of the contract, use 
in 1880, could not be used in 1883. 
Nor could his hon. and eloquent Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) argue now, as he argued 
in the first Session of this Parliament, 
that inasmuch as there would always be 
a greater demand for farms than for ten- 
ants, that therefore land was a monopoly, 
and should be brought under the regu- 
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lation of State control. Without pausing 
to show that the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton involved the 
establishment of judicial rents, it was 
sufficient to state that never since the be- 
ginning of this century, had land, which 
was wanted for agricultural purposes, 
been so little of a monopoly as at the 
present time. The difficulty of land- 
owners to let their farms was well known 
to everyone. So far from land being a 
monopoly, for which there was a crowd 
of eager competitors ready to outbid one 
another, the number of farms in the 
market greatly exceeded the number of 
tenants looking out for them, and land- 
lords were only too ready to accept or 
keep a tenant on any terms which the 
tenant might propose, so long as they 
did not transgress the bounds of 
moderation and of reason. If, then, 
good tenants were able to impose their 
own conditions, was it wise to encour- 
age helplessness by doing for men what 
they had the power of doing for them- 
selves? What was wanted, in order 
to obtain a productive agriculture, was 
that farms should be held by energetic 
and self-reliant men; and, he asked, 
could anything tend more in an opposite 
direction than to pass a provision which 
would teach men to look to the State to 
give them that protection which they 
had complete power of securing for 
themselves? His objection to the clause 
in its unamended state was that it went 
beyond the necessities of the case. All 
that was wanted was that the Compen- 
sation Clauses of the Bill should come 
into operation wherever no particular 
agreement in writing specified the man- 
ner in which compensation should be 
paid; and this was what would be 
effected if his Amendment was accepted. 
If his Amendment was accepted, the 
tenant of every single agricultural hold- 
ing would have compensation secured 
to him—either the compensation given 
to him by the Bill, or that measure of 
compensation which he had himself 
agreed in writing to accept. In the 
North of England, where the agreements 
were mostly in writing, he did not be- 
lieve there was any danger of practical 
injustice being done to the farmers, who 
were well able to take care of them- 
selves. In the South, he was aware, it 
was very different. There, he knew, a 
loose and slovenly system prevailed, and 
the sooner it was put an end to the 
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better he believed it would be for all 
parties concerned. He could conceiyg 
no better way of putting an end to 
it, nor any way which was less open to 
objection, than that suggested by his 
Amendment. He was strongly in favour 
of giving the tenant the clearest Statu- 
tory right to the fullest possible com- 
pensation in every case where no written 
agreement, signed by both landlord and 
tenant, specified the manner in which 
compensation should be paid. For 
this change in the law he was earnestly 
anxious; but what he disapproved of, 
what he saw great danger in, what he 
believed to be beyond the necessities of 
the case, was that the State should un- 
dertake to judge for men what contracts 
they ought to make. The business of 
the State was not to make contracts, but 
to enforce contracts; and if a contrary 
principle were acted on, if the State 
were to undertake to regulate and re- 
adjust the industrial relations between 
man and man—not for any purpose in- 
volving the protection of human life, not 
for any purpose involving the protection 
of those who were unable to help them- 
selves, but for the purpose of securing a 
purely economical result—namely, the 
production of a larger output of wealth; 
then, if that principle were extended 
and applied, all the transactions of life 
would be thrown into confusion. But 
then it might be said—‘‘If you do not 
give the State the power of overhauling 
agricultural covenants, of what ad- 
vantage is the Bill? Wherein consists 
the difference between this Bill and the 
Act of 1875?” Well, he believed that 
this Bill would, if amended, be of the 
very greatest advantage. The great 
fault in the Act of 1875 was the man- 
ner in which freedom of contract was 
preserved. It was remarked, in 1875, 
by one who was now one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, that the provision that 
either of the contracting parties might, 
by giving notice to the other, exclude 
himself from the operation of the Bill, 
was absolutely unique in our Statute 
Book. The Bill, if amended as he had 
suggested, would remedy that grave de- 
fect. Instead of allowing one of the 
contracting parties to issue a notice ex- 
cluding himself from the operation of 
the Bill, every tenancy would be brought 
under the Act, unless both landlord and 
tenant agreed in writing as to the man- 
ner in which compensation should be 
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paid to the tenant for improvements 
made by him; and this was as far as, 
he ventured to maintain, the State ought 
to go. The loose and slovenly system 
which existed over large parts of Eng- 
land, to which he had referred, would, 
on the passing of this clause, if amended 
as he had suggested, instantly disappear; 
and this would be an immense advan- 
tage, and one to secure which would 
be well worth the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and of the House. In 1875, Lord 
Malmesbury gave it as his opinion that 
not one among 30 or 40 tenants had a 
signed agreement; and he said that, 
when he succeeded to his property, he 
did not find a single properly-written 
agreement in existence between the ten- 
ants and his father. Now, he was not 
conversant with the circumstances of 
Lord Malmesbury’s estate; but what he 
would venture to say was that Lord 
Malmesbury had described a state of 
things which prevailed over large parts 
of England, and that, to remedy this 
state of things, the Act of 1875 had 
done very little; but if, instead of an 
Act which, like that of 1875, enabled 
the landlords to notice themselves out 
of the Act, without any reference to the 
tenants, we had an Act which would 
apply to every single case in which there 
was not a lease or particular agreement 
in writing signed by both landlord 
and tenant, then the system referred to 
by Lord Malmesbury would instantly 
disappear. No one, he thought, could 
deny this, least of all the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), who, in his 
evidence before the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, stated it to be his convic- 
tion that if we had had such an Act as 
this one would be, if his (Mr. Grey’s) 
Amendment was accepted, there would be 
no necessity now for any further legisla- 
tion. With these few remarks he would 
conclude. He hoped he had said enough 
to convince hon. Members of the fair- 
ness and justice of his Amendment ; but, 
while thanking the House for the patient 
indulgence which had been extended to 
him at that late hour of the night, he 
wished it to be clearly understood that 
it was only a reluctance on his part to 
trespass unduly on their kindness which 
prompted him to confine his remarks, 
for he had not brought forward one tithe 
of the powerful and convincing argu- 
ments which showed that his Amend- 
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ment was one which ought to be accepted 
by the House. 


Amendment proposed— 


In page 3, line 5, to leave out the words 
“ secures to the tenant,” and insert the words 
“is made between the landlord and tenant 
with regard to compensation.”—(Mr. Albert 
Grey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not mean to add anything at length to 
the arguments so very ably put forward 
by the hon. Member opposite. He had 
put his case with great force and mods- 
ration, and was old-fashioned enough to 
still believe in freedom of contract, which 
every Party in the State, 10 years ago, 
were ready to pin their faith to. He 
was as old-fashioned as the hon. Member, 
and he should go with the hon. Member 
if he went to a Division. The Bill pro- 
posed to make contracts for the whole 
of the tenantry of England and Scot- 
land; but he would like to ask the 
Committee whether there was any class 
in the community more capable of taking 
care of their own interests than the 
tenant farmers? They were men of 
education and capital, and in agricul- 
tural matters they were stronger than 
the landlords. It was the landlords 
who competed with the tenants, and not 
the tenants who competed with the land- 
lords. If the Committee thought it 
necessary to interfere with contracts, 
he would ask for what classes the 
Committee thonght that should be 
done? He would draw attention to 
the condition at this moment of the 
poor tenants in Westminster—not 100 
yards from the House. Whole fami- 
lies were living in one room, and were 
rack-rented to the uttermost. If the 
House thought it necessary to make 
contracts for farmers, who were quite 
able to make contracts for themselves, 
ought they not to do the same for these 
poor people? And how about the agri- 
cultural labourers? He did not think 
they were the poor oppressed people 
some Gentlemen thought them ; but cer- 
tainly they were less able to take care 
of their interests, and required the 
interference of the House, more than 
the tenant farmers. He should vote for 
the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, he 
thought the hon. Member’s speech was 
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very good for a second reading, but 
not as to this Amendment. It was 
argued that contracts of a general cha- 
racter might be interfered with; but 
that when a specific contract was made, 
however unfair and one-sided, it ought 
not to be interfered with. He could not 
see much difference between the two 
cases; but if the Amendment was ac- 
cepted, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent a landlord from imposing upon 
tenants contracts which should exclude 
compensation altogether. All that tenant 
farmers demanded of Parliament was 
that landlords should not have the 
power to impose upon them contracts as 
to the amount that they should pay, the 
conditions of which were upon the face 
of them manifestly unfair; the tenant 
farmers demanded that landlords should 
not be allowed to confiscate the improve- 
ments which properly and justly be- 
longed to them. He strongly objected 
to the Amendment proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for South North- 
umberland (Mr. Arthur Grey), and he 
was surprised to hear the hon. Gentle- 
man say that those constituents of his 
who were farmers did not demand 
legislation for their protection. He (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) had heard a very dif- 
ferent voice from Northumberland. The 
tenant farmers of Scotland, at any rate, 
required legislation for their protec- 
tion ; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
Committee would reject this Amend- 
ment. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, it was 
impossible for him to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland, because 
it really aimed at the principle of the 
legislation in which they were now en- 
gaged. The principle of that legislation 
was an endeavour to effect a compromise 
between landlord and tenant. He en- 
tirely agreed with some of the remarks 
which fell from the hon. Member for 
Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour). For in- 
stance, he agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man that they could not discuss this 
question as a pure question of theory. 
This was a question which many persons 
would not allow to slumber. The case 
of the poor people, whose misery and 
degradation the hon. Gentleman had 
referred to, would be taken up in due 
course, and when those people obtained 
the franchise they would be able to make 
their voices heard. 
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Question put. 


The Oommittee divided :—Ayes 185. 
Noes 71: Majority 114.—(Div. List’ 
No. 216.) : 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he now desired 
to move an Amendment which stood in 
the name of his hon. Colleague (Mr. E. 
Stanhope). It was, after the word 
‘* secures,’’ to insert the word “ compen- 
sation.” Perhaps he would best express 
the purport of the Amendment if he 
read the clause as it would run if 
amended as he proposed. The clause 
would run thus— 

“Where, in the case of a tenancy undera 
contract of a tenancy beginning after the com- 
mencement of this Act, any particular agree- 
ment in writing secures to the tenant compen- 
sation for any improvement mentioned in the 
third part of the Schedule hereto, and executed 
after the commencement of this Act, then, in 
such case, the compensation in respect of such 
improvement shall be payable in pursuance of 
the particular agreement, and shall be deemed 


to be substituted for compensation under this 
Act.” 


His hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope) also 
intended to move subsequently to leave 
out ‘‘ fair and reasonable,” and to add, 
at the end of the clause, ‘‘ unless such 
agreement is contrary to, or an evasion 
of, the objects and intentions of this Act.” 
The object of this Amendment was to 
get rid of the difficulty which was at- 
tached to defining what was “fair and 
reasonable compensation.” He (Mr. 
Chaplin) confessed that it appeared to 
him the object and evident intention of 
the clause would be better gained by 
adopting the words which stood in the 
name of his hon. Friend, than by allow- 
ing the clause to stand as at present. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
5, after ‘‘ tenant,” insert ‘‘ compensa- 
tion.”’—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘compensation’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. DODSON said, he hoped they 
would not have a protracted discussion 
on this Amendment. The Government 
were unable to accept it because they 
preferrred the words of the clause as it 
stood. The words of the clause ap- 
peared to be more intelligible to the lay 
mind than the words proposed to be in- 
serted. They had, also, the further ad- 
vantage that they were not only intelli- 
gible to the lay mind, but they were words 
known to the law. ‘ Fair and reasonable 
provisions” was an expression which 
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occurred in Acts of Parliament, and 
which Courts of Law had been in the 
habit of construing. He trusted that 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 
Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, no doubt the words ‘‘fair and 
reasonable ”’ might be very intelligible 
to the lay mind; but he was afraid they 
were not very intelligible to his mind. 
What he had hoped to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) 
was some interpretation of what the 
Government really meant by ‘‘fair and 
reasonable compensation.” Now they 
knew what the proposals of the Bill 
were. They were really to leave every- 
thing to the valuers. What did the 
Government mean by pointing to an 
alternative agreement, which, after all, 
was to be subject to a reference to the 
County Court? What did the Govern- 
nent think should be the provisions of 
an agreement, which, in exclusion of 
the operation of this Act, should be 
deemed to give ‘‘fair and reasonable 
compensation?” Was ‘fair and rea- 
sonable compensation ” such compensa- 
tion as would be provided by the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1875? 
Take the case of improvements of the 
third class. Would it be “fair and 
reasonable compensation ”’ if the agree- 
ment provided that compensation for 
those improvements should be dependent 
upon whether they were executed in the 
last year of the tenancy, or in the year 
before, and that a certain proportion 
should be paid according to the year in 
which they were executed? What did 
Her Majesty’s Government really mean 
by those words? He did think that, 
unless they had some sort of explana- 
tion, it would not be right for the Com- 
mittee to come to aconclusion this even- 
ing upon the Amendment moved by his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Chaplin). The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson) had 
expressed a wish that there should be 
no discusssion on this subject. As a 
matter of fact, the more the subject was 
discussed the more difficult it appeared 
to arrive at a conclusion as to what was 
the meaning of the Bill; and the more 
certain it seemed that, in passing a mea- 
sure in such vague terms as this, they 
were passing a measure which would do 
no good at all to the country, except to 
one class of men—namely, the lawyers. 
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Members of the Committee might have 
a good idea what was meant by the 
words ‘‘fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion ;” but they must remember that a 
very short time ago Parliament passed 
an Act with relation to anothar part of 
the United Kingdom, leaving the terms 
of that Act extremely vague, and the 
result was that the Act was construed in 
a most unexpected manner. What re- 
liance could they have upon a similar 
proposal now made to them by Her 
Majesty’s Government? He could not 
help thinking that, if this Bill passed in 
its present shape, it would, so far from 
settling the question at issue, sow the 
seed which would lead to the most fruit- 
ful harvest of litigation ever known. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HERscHELL) desired to say a 
word or two in reference to what the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had just stated. They were deal- 
ing with a proposed Amendment to the 
Bill. He did not quite understand 
whether the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
ported this Amendment or not. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
want an explanation. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer‘HErscnEtt) said, he would deal, 
first of all, with the Amendment pro- 
posed, which was that an agreement 
providing for compensation should be 
deemed to be substituted for compensa- 
tion under this Act, unless such agree- 
ment was contrary to, or in evasion of, 
the objects and intentions of the Act. 
It seemed that every word the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had 
said in respect of the words of the clause 
as it now stood were even more appli- 
cable to the Amendment proposed. What 
were the objects and intentions of the 
Act? They were to give “fair and 
reasonable compensation ” for improve- 
ments, and the question whether an 
agreement was contrary to the objects 
and intentions of the Act was whether 
it did or did not give to the tenant “‘ fair 
and reasonable compensation ”’ for his 
improvements? They, therefore, left 
the same question to be determined by 
the Amendment, only in a more vague 
and more objectionable form. He did 
not think any exception the right hon. 
Gentleman took would be removed by 
the Amendment which was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin). He (the Solicitor Gene- 
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ral) did not for a moment deny that 
there was some difficulty in dealing with 
this question; but did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean that, because this diffi- 
culty was so considerable, they should 
leave out that alternative altogether, 
and let anybody make any compensation 
in substitution of what the Bill pro- 
vided? The right hon. Gentleman 
agreed that the provisions of this Bill 
would give the tenant compensation. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not mean 
that they should contract out of the Act 
by giving ‘ fair and reasonable compen- 
sation.” But they must do something 
of this kind, or they could not allow 
contracting out of the Act at all. They 
ought to distinctly understand what the 
right hon. Gentleman meant and desired, 
for they were asked to comply with his 
wish that they should define in every 
case what would be “fair and reason- 
able compensation.” 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the question he asked was whether an 
agreement adopting the provisions of the 
Act of 1875 would be held to give ‘‘ fair 
and reasonable compensation ?”’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, he did not 
profess to bearin mind the provisions of 
the Act of 1875, and, therefore, he should 
be sorry to give an off-hand opinion upon 
the point raised. Whatever opinion he 
might give would not prevent the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) from determining the question 
himself. It would be a matter for con- 
sideration and judgment whether it was 
a fair and reasonable alternative as re- 
garded the provisions of this Bill. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
answer this—which, he thought, was a 
thing they had a right to understand— 
whether he meant that because the words 
‘(fair and reasonable”? were words 
which, to a certain extent, left a good 
deal to the judgment of the tribunal 
which was to determine the matter, 
therefore it would be better to leave 
them out altogether ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 


No. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett): Then, what did 
the right hon. Baronet suggest? The 
right hon. Baronet might ask him 
(the Solicitor General) just as reason- 
ably to say what was ‘‘ fair and reason- 
able” as to the carriage of goods by rail, 
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as to say what would be fair and roa. 
sonable under the Act of 1875. The 
right hon. Gentleman would have to 
consider whether he would rather have 
the provisions of the Act of 1875 out of 
the Bill altogether. These provisions 
would come before them one by one, and 
the right hon. Gentleman could say as 
they came up whether or not he ap- 
proved of them. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had simply asked that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should interpret their 
own words, and unless he received some 
more satisfactory reply he would move 
to report Progress — in fact, he now 
made the Motion. He had asked a plain 
question — namely, whether an agree- 
ment embodying the provisions of the 
Act of 1875 would be held to be fair and 
reasonable compensation? What were 
the provisions of the Act of 1875? 
He found in that Act certain rules and 
limitations which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not thought fit to adopt in 
the Bill before the Committee. There 
was, for instance, the provision that the 
tenant should not be entitled to compen- 
sation, in respect of improvements in the 
the 3rd Part of the Schedule, where an 
exhausting crop had been taken from 
the land. ‘These were practical pro- 
visions relating to matters of agriculture 
which every valuer, in valuing these 
things, would take into consideration 
as between the outgoing and incoming 
tenant. It seemed to him of great im- 
portance, if they were to permit—as he 
wished to see permitted—an alternative 
agreement for compensation in place of 
the provisions of this Bill, that they 
should have a clear declaration as to 
whether the provisions—which were law 
at the present time—would, if embodied 
in that alternative, be considered fair and 
reasonable compensation. As he under- 
stood the Solicitor General, he was not 
prepared to answer the question now. 
Perhaps he would be able to answer it 
to-morrow; therefore, he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought they were entitled to some 
further explanation from Her Majesty’s 
Government than that which they had 
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received from the Solicitor General. He 
had himself been about to put a question 
similar to that which had been asked by 
the right hon. Baronet, as to the inter- 
pretation to be put upon this clause, for 
the reason that he believed the state in 
which the Bill was left by the 1st clause 
would lead to endless litigation. It left 
everything to be decided by the valuer 
as to the amount of improvement; and 
every reasonable landlord and tenant 
would endeavour to come to an agree- 
ment outside the Bill. It was to the 
interest of all that this should be the 
case. They should not lay down a hard- 
and-fast line, and say—‘‘ By this rule, 
, and this rule alone, shall compensation 
"be estimated.”” Compensation should be 
on more definite lines than this clause ; 
and if Her Majesty’s Government could 
not say now whether the landlord and 
tenant could not come to an agreement 
similar to that under the Act of 1875, 
they should take time to consider it. 

Mr. DODSON said, the right hon. 
Baronet opposite had thrown out a chal- 
lenge to Her Majesty’s Government 
which called for an explanation, but had 
immediately moved to report Progress, 
whereby they were debarred from dis- 
cussing the subject. If the right hon. 
Baronet would withdraw his Motion, he 
(Mr. Dodson) would endeavour to give 
an answer. 

8m MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he would withdraw the Motion, 
which he had only moved because the 
Solicitor General said he could not ex- 
plain the point submitted to him. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DODSON said, he woul endea- 
vour to answer the question of the right 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD (who rose 
amidst cries of ‘‘ Order! ’’) said, he was 
sure the Committee would act fairly with 
him. He wished to ask what Amend- 
ment was before them ? 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
fore the Committee is, that the word 
“compensation”? be inserted after the 
word “ tenant.” 

Mr. DODSON said, he might now, 
perhaps, be allowed to answer the ap- 
peal made to him by the right hon. 
Baronet, inasmuch as this was the first of 
a series of Amendments by which it was 
proposed to substitute certain words 
which were more vague than the words 
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‘‘ fair and reasonable.” The right hon. 
Baronet had thrown out a challenge 
to the Government, and had asked— 
‘What do you mean by ‘ fair and rea- 
sonable ;’ and is this thing and the other 
thing a ‘ fair and reasonable’ substitute 
for the compensation provided in the 
Bill?” Ue thought he might answer 
by saying that the words ‘‘ fair and rea- 
sonable’? would have to be construed 
by the valuers or the Court accord- 
ing to the case submitted to them. [An 
hon. Memser: That means litigation. | 
He (Mr. Dodson) was not called on as a 
Court of Law, or a valuer, to answer 
hypothetical cases submitted to him by 
the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet had brandished before them the 
Act of 1875—which he (Mr. Dodson) had 
not a copy of at the present moment— 
and said—‘‘ Tell me off-hand, would a 
Court say that the provisions of this Act 
would be ‘fair and reasonable compen- 
sation’ within the meaning of the Bill? ” 
He (Mr. Dodson), if he might venture 
without prejudice — having protested 
against being called upon to answer the 
question—to give his view of the matter, 
would say the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act of 1875 were, in 
the main, borrowed from the Lincoln- 
shire custom. That was a very good 
custom for that part of the country in 
which it prevailed, and he should think 
it might there be held that these provi- 
sions were a “ fair and reasonable ”’ sub- 
stitute for the provisions under the Bill ; 
but in other parts of the country, dif- 
ferent in character to Lincolnshire, and 
where the conditions of the Lincolnshire 
custom did not so well apply, these pro- 
visions might not be a “ fair and rea- 
sonable” substitute. The Agricultural 
Holdings Act had adopted the custom 
of one part of the country, and had en- 
deavoured to apply it to the whole of 
the country; and that was as a matter 
of fact, one of the chief causes of the 
failure of that measure. This was the 
only general answer he could give— 
under the protest he had mentioned—to 
the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that the objec- 
tion to these words did not come from 
any particular quarter of the House. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would look 
on the Paper he would see that “ fair 
and reasonable’”’ were objected to by 
hon. Members representing every quar- 
ter of the House. The answers which 
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the Solicitor General and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had given 
were the very worst which could be 
offered, as they distinctly referred them 
to a Court of Law. This was exactly 
what had been foretold at a very large 
meeting of the Chambers of Agriculture. 
They had said that the Bill left open 
the question of what was and what was 
not ‘‘fair and reasonable,’’ and that a 
great deal of litigation would be the 
result. They objected to the provision 
on that ground, and adopted as the best 
words to be found those standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire. Everybody objected to these 
words “fair and reasonable,’’ believing 
that they would lead to endless confu- 
sion. The Government had not satis- 
factorily explained them. He did not 
think that, up to the present, he had 
voted against the Government once; but 
he must say that he did object, in the 
very strongest manner, not only on his 
own behalf, but on behalf of the tenant 
farmers‘of England, to these words ‘‘ fair 
and reasonable.” If the intellect of 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
find a way out of the difficulty, some 
independent Member should find it for 
them. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would consider 
this matter, and offer some explanation 
to-morrow. The Government relied upon 
the words because they were indefinite, 
and would have to be considered, not by 
themselves, but by a Court of Law. He 
was bound to say he considered it im- 
possible to come to a conclusion this 
eveuing, and, therefore, moved to report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Ohairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Mr. BULWER said, he would ask 
the hon. Member to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and let;}them go to a Division on 
the clause. He could understand the 
straightforward action of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland (Mr. 
Albert Grey), who stood up for freedom 
of contract, and had taken the bull by 
the horns, and asked them to go into 
the Lobby with him to declare that the 
landlord and tenant should be allowed 
to make a “‘ fair and reasonable ”’ agree- 
ment between themselves. Hon. Mem- 
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bers who had voted with the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland now 
came back to the Committee and endea- 
voured to wriggle out of their vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member must confine himself to 
the Question before the Committee. 

Mr. BULWER said, he thought it 
was right to give some reasons why the 
hon. Member (Mr. Brodrick) should 
withdraw the Motion, so that they might 
go to a Division on the clause; but he 
did not wish to pursue the discussion 
further. 

Mr. DUCKHAM aupported the Mo- 
tion to report Progress. He thought 
it would be far better to leave out 
the second paragraph altogether, if the 
Bill was to become the law of the land; 
and he hoped that the Motion would be 
accepted, in order to give time to con- 
sider the desirability of its being elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. DODSON said, that if the Com- 
mittee wished to discuss this matter 
further, he would not oppose the Mo- 
tion for reporting Progress. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] Let hon. Members have patience 
for a single moment. He wished to say 
that in consenting to report Progress the 
Government did not wish to flinch from 
words they had proposed in the Bill, 
because they did not believe that they 
could propose better ones. They cer- 
tainly did not think that any better 
ones had been suggested. If hon. Mem- 
bers who objected to the words thought 
that by taking a night’s reflection they 
could propose anything better, he was 
willing to wait and see the result of 
their reflection. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he should 
be happy to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Duckham.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 22; 
Noes 159: Majority 137. —(Div. List, 
No. 217.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had asked 
himself, with regard to the Amendment 
before the Committee—and, indeed, he 
might say with regard to the clause— 
what was its object? Was it not the 
object of the clause to give a certain 
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latitude to tenants and landlords, to be 
able to mdéke agreements not entirely in 
accordance with the Act? If that was 
the object of the clause, did not the 
Committee risk losing that object al- 
together, unless words could be found 
which would suit the majority of the 
Committee? As to the words “ fair and 
reasonable,’’? there were some who ob- 
jected to them because they were afraid 
they might limit the compensation to 
the tenant, while others objected to 
them, because they were afraid that the 
landlords under these words would have 
to pay more than they would, for in- 
stance, under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. It was impossible to vote against 
these words unless they had some idea 
of the words which the Committee would 
adopt, and substitute in their place. It 
seemed to him that it would be very 
dangerous to cut these words out, and 
to trust to the future for finding words 
which would satisfy the whole of the 
Committee; because, if the majority 
could not be satisfied upon this subject, 
the result would be that they must give 
up the hope of coming to agreements 
outside the Act altogether, and he com- 
mended this suggestion to hen. Mem- 
bers opposite, who wished to retain a 
certain amount of freedom in this matter. 
He thought they would risk the making 
of these agreements altogether, unless 
they adopted words in the direction 
proposed by the Government. As to 
the words ‘‘ fair and reasonable,”’ it was 
argued that those words would take 
them before the Courts; but could hon. 
Members suggest words which would 
not take parties before the Courts? Un- 
less something precise were laid down 
in the Act it was not worth while making 
these agreements at all. One Amend- 
ment before the Oommittee was that 
they should substitute these words— 
“the compensation to be in accordance 
with the objects and intentions of this 
Act;”” but he could not conceive words 
which were more vague or more cer- 
tain to lead to litigation than these, if 
they were to be substituted for “fair 
and reasonable.’ Indeed, whatever 
words might be suggested, it would 
hardly be possible so to frame them as, 
at the same time, to give liberty of 
action, and not leave the matter in the 
vague form in which it was left by the 
Government. However, he would sug- 
gest to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
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posite who had taken part in this de- 
bate whether he could not obtain his 
object and test the opinion of the Com- 
mittee upon the Agricultural Holdings 
Act by moving a Proviso which should 
provide that, if compensation was given 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875, such compensation should 
be deemed to be fair and reasonable 
within the limits of this Act? That 
would test the question fairly, and the 
Committee could then decide whether 
they considered that the words “ fair 
and reasonable” would include those 
provisions. Otherwise they would be 
entirely in the dark, because, even if 
the Government were to say that they 
considered that compensation under 
those provisions was fair and reasonable, 
a Oourt of Law might hold that it was 
not so, and it would be no guide what- 
ever to the Committee that the answer 
of the Government should be in the 
direction that it was fair and reasonable. 
The way he suggested was, he thought, 
a fair and reasonable way of testing the 
question. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he was perfectly ready to assent to the 
suggestion that had just been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman; and he 
thought it could be done by the inser- 
tion of words either before or after the 
words in the clause. It was a little late 
to attempt to do it to-night; but he 
thought they might very well decide 
on the first Amendment now. It was 
hardly desirable that the clause should 
stand as it was. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought 
there was a great deal in what had 
fallen from the right hon. Member: for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) ; but he agreed 
with his right hon. Friend that if that 
view of the question was to be taken it 
was too late to proceed to-night. Per- 
haps the clause had better remain as it 
was to-night, and then they could dis- 
pose of itto-morrow. He would, there- 
fore, move that the Chairman be di- 
rected to report Progress. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, the Government had admitted that 
it was desirable to discuss this matter 
at greater length, and they had no ob- 
jection to reporting Progress. But hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to be almost 
entirely disagreed ; perhaps it would be 
as well if the Committee had some inti- 
mation of what it was they did desire 
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—whether they desired to go on or to 
report Progress ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that a totally 
new suggestion had just been made by 
the right hon. Member for Ripon. 
Though the noble Marquess appeared 
to have forgotten it, and as that sugges- 
tion seemed to be so well received by 
the Committee, it was desirable that 
Progress be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(J/r. 
Chaplin.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Supply— 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 


Postponed Resolution [16th July] fur- 
ther considered. 

(5.) ** That a sum, not exceeding £1,556,400, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Ex- 
penses of the Dockyards and Naval Yards at 
Home and Abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1884.” 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX said, they 
had just had a debate about what was 
fair and reasonable; but he did not 
think it was either fair or reasonable to 
expect hon. Members, at half-past 1 
o’clock in the morning, to discuss the 
important questions which would arise 
on the Report of Supply. It was a 
national misfortune that important Votes, 
such as those for Dockyards and ship- 
building, should be brought on at such 
an hour. He did not believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government, or anyone else, 
was to blame; but he must say, in jus- 
tice to himself and those who acted with 
him, that it was neither more nor less 
than a farce to discuss such questions at 
half-past 1. He would not detain the 
House at that hour of the morning; 
but he wished particularly to say that 
some time ago the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty made a statement which, he 
said, was accurate in his belief, as to 
the amount of iron-clad tonnage added 
to the Navy. Subsequently, he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) took occasion to demur 
to the correctness of that statement. 
The Secretary to the Admiralty replied 
to him, and his hon. Friend the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty also replied to 
him, and he had no opportunity of an- 
swering either of those hon. Members 
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in their distinct denials of his facts, 
He was, however, prepared to stand by 
the correctness of his facts, and to dis. 
pute the correctness of theirs. He made 
a statement last year founded on the 
statement of the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, and the Surveyor General of 
Ordnance came down one night when 
he (Lord Henry Lennox) was not here, 
and distinctly denied the truth of what 
he had said. Now, he was prepared, 
at a proper time, and in a proper 
manner, to answer that hon. Gentleman 
with his own Colleague’s words ; but, 
under the present circumstances, if the 
Government could not see their way to 
giving the House an opportunity of dis- 
cussing this most important question 
of the real strength of our Navy, ata 
decent hour of the night, he should, 
with a humble protest, refuse to go into 
the question at such an hour as this. 
He would only make one appeal to his 
noble Friend who was now in charge 
of the Government Business, to know 
whether he would think it fair or rea- 
sonable to give them another opportu- 
nity of discussing these important mat- 
ters ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he understood that these questions 
had been discussed on more than one 
occasion, and that no object was to be 
gained by devoting another day to them, 
although, no doubt, the subject was im- 
portant. He could not hold out any 
hope that it would be possible to bring 
the matter in on any night at any hour 
much earlier than the present; and, 
therefore, he thought they ought to take 
advantage of the present opportunity. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is, Sir, to be 
regretted that, unfortunately, we are in 
the hands of the Government, and we 
cannot do more than make our protest. 
But if we are to go into the subject 
now, I wish to say just a few words in 
reference to this Vote; and I may re- 
mark that the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty said the other evening that if 
the Navy was not adequate for the 
duty it might be called upon to dis- 
charge, the late, and not the present 
Board of Admiralty, was responsible for 
its insufficiency, because the present 
Board had not had time to build and 
complete any ship since they had been 
in Office. I pointed out at the time that 
I spoke with reference to the recent and 
progressive increase of Foreign Navies, 
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which require to be met by corre- 
sponding exertions in England, and that 
this development has become marked 
and continuous during the past three or 
four years. But what is the present 
Board doing? It is allowing ships 
which figure in the lists as efficient or 
available ships to remain unrepaired 
and absolutely useless. So long as their 
boilers are bad, they are no more than 
paper ships, and are for the time struck 
off from the strength of the Navy. And 
there are six iron-clads in the Dockyard 
now in this condition; and there are 
some in commission which are so de- 
fective that they cannot move excepting 
with a low pressure on their boilers, and 
at a slow rate of speed. The Bellero- 
phon has been in hand three years, and 
we are told she is to be completed next 
year. The Zriumph and the fron Duke 
aro to be ‘‘ partly completed;” but 
there is no earthly reason why they 
should not be finished before the 31st 
March. The Warrior, the Black Prince, 
and the Resistance, are not to be touched. 
Their repairs, whenever any are taken 
ir hand, will take at least a year, so 
that the possibility of making any use 
of these ships, which are admitted to 
be capable of making most valuable 
cruisers in time of war, is postponed for 
at least two years ; and what may happen 
in that time? Then there are the Jn- 
constant and Shah, large unarmoured 
frigates. They are to be left still fur- 
ther to depreciate. Now, either the 
Admiralty intend to use these ships 
again, or they do not. If they do, they 
are incurring a grave and serious re- 
sponsibility in deliberately depriving the 
country of their assistance any longer 
than can possibly be avoided; but if 
they do not intend to repair them, 
then the shipbuilding programme re- 
quires to be greatly enlarged, or pressed 
forward to supply the deficiency which 
the dropping out of these and of 
their sister ships will create. But 
I spoke of iron-clads in commission, 
which are almost on their last legs. 
The Defence requires new boilers. The 
Achilles, the Minotaur, and the Valvant, 
are working with reduced pressure ; and. 
of coast defence iron-clads, the Gorgon, 
the Glatton, the Hydra, and the Hecate, 
will very soon require a complete over- 
haul. ‘The truth is, Sir, that every year 
must bring its own crop of repairs im- 
peratively required to be executed. 
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Every year ships will drop out of the 
really Effective List, unless the work of 
each year is faced and disposed of. If 
it is not done, we may have nominally a 
large, but practically for all purposes of 
war, a very small Fleet. There is no 
economy in postponement, but, on the 
contrary, there is great extravagance ; 
and the country is weak when it may be 
of the highest importance that it should 
be strong. I venture again most 
earnestly to express the hope that the 
Admiralty will decide at once to repair 


Report. 


‘every ship needing repair, which they 


intend to retain on the effective strength 
of the Navy. If they come to the House 
for any Supplies now, I am certain the 
House will give them; if they do not, 
their responsibility, I repeat, will be 
great indeed. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, it was very 
satisfactory to him to find that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for West- 
minster had at last seen it necessary— 
absolutely necessary — notwithstanding 
all the traditions which came from the 
Treasury of trying to save as much as 
possible of the national resources—to 
come down and impress upon the House, 
with all the weight of his authority, the 
fact of the terrible destitution of our 
Navy. Naval Members of this House 
were not much attended to; but his hon. 
and gallant Friend beside him (Captain 
Price) and himself, and, no doubt, others 
also, had endeavoured, both when in 
Opposition and when they sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House, to urge 
upon the Admiralty the hecessity for 
adding to our iron-clad Fleet. He him- 
self had never hesitated to do so, be- 
cause he believed it right; and because 
he thought it justified by a great deal 
of the information collected by the 
hon. Gentleman who was now the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, and who 
had constantly urged upon the coun- 
try the necessity for this Fleet. He 
(Sir John Hay) was astonished the 
other day, when his right hon. Friend 
was urging on the Committee the neces- 
sity for an additional number of iron- 
clads being at once commenced, to hear 
the Secretary to the Admiralty reply— 
‘Yes; that may be so; but if it is, it is 
because you did not build enough when 
you were in power.” That tu quogue 
kind of argument was of no value; and 
in order that the House might see how 
far it’ was true, he would just point 
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out what were the ships that were laid 
down and launched between 1874 and 
1880, and what had been done since the 
present Government came into Office. 
The Nelson, the Northampton, the Aga- 
memnon, the Ajax, the Majestic, the 
Colossus, the Conqueror, and the Colling- 
wood, were all laid down. He did not 
speak of the Jnflerible, which was laid 
down before; but all these eight -iron- 
clads were laid down under the Con- 
servative Government; and, in addition 
to them, there were the Superb, the 
Neptune, the Orion, and the Belleis/e, 
which were launched, making 12 for 
which the late Government were respon- 
sible—not enough, as he thought; but, 
still, largely in excess of what had been 
done by the present Government, who 
were responsible for the Benbow, the 
Rodney, the Camperdown, the Howe, the 
Warspite, and the Zmpérieuse—the Go- 
vernment would hardly expect him to 
take the Mersey and the Severn into the 
account. The present Administration 
had, therefore, laid down six, as against 
the 12 of the previous Government. He 
did not wish to emphasize the facts, or 
to ask whether his right hon. Friend 
the ex-First Lord of the Admiralty laid 
down enough or not; but he was very 
glad that his right hon. Friend, in his 
desire to assist the Admiralty in doing 
what was right for the country, had 
thought it his duty to come down and 
say that he knew the Navy to be in- 
sufficient. The only reply which the 
Secretary to the Admiralty seemed able 
to give was—‘‘ Well, if it is insufficient, 
it is your fault.” But that would not 
save the country; the question was, 
how was such a state of things to be 
remedied? The bandying of charges 
between the two sides of the House did 
not make the Navy sufficient, and would 
not give us a strong Navy. The Go- 
vernment should attend to those who 
had urged this matter upon them, both 
in and out of Office, because they knew 
what was wanted. Until that was done, 
they would have no sufficient Navy. He 
had thought it right to give these names 
of the ships laid down, so that the coun- 
try might be able to judge whose fault 
it was; and he supposed the fault would 
rest more upon the shoulders of those 
who only built six, than upon the 
shoulders of those who built 12. But 
neither had built enough, and that fact 
ought to be known. 


Sir John Hay 
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Captain PRICE said, he must con- 
fess that he should feel some little diff. 
culty in supporting the appeal of his 
noble Friend (Lord Henry Lennox) to 
the Government for postponing the Re- 
port of Supply; because, as had been 
very truly said, they had really discussed 
these matters very fully on the Votes; 
and if the Report was postponed now, 
there was no saying when they would 
get a chance of repeating the discussion, 
and most probably, when the oppor- 
tunity did occur, it would only be at a 
very late hour. At the same time, he 
was bound to say that he thought his 
noble Friend had some reason for wish- 
ing to postpone it, because on Monday 
night, or rather at an early hour of the 
morning, the right hon. Gentleman the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty made a 
most remarkable statement, which he 
thought ought to be repeated at a time 
when the House was full, and when the 
reporters in the Gallery would all be 
present, and would be able to give tothe 
country the full extent of what the right 
hon. Gentleman said. What the right 
hon. Gentleman did say was no less 
than this—that he had come to the con- 
clusion that the preparations that were 
being made to put our Navy upon a 
proper footing were not sufficient. He 
even said more than that—that he was 
fully satisfied that the naval strength of 
this country was not what it ought to 
be, and that sufficient provision was 
not being made for the future. That 
was a very remarkable statement to 
come from such a very high authority,and 
it was only right that the country should 
know what was said in its entirety. He 
(Captain Price) would not venture to 
go into the tu quoque argument at all. 
He should like to do so if there were 
time; but it was obviously too late for 
such a thing. But he wished to point 
out that the reason why there was such 
a great difference between the action 
taken by the present Government and 
that of the late Government was that the 
efforts which were being made by our 
neighbours across the water were far 
greater now than they were then. That, 
he thought, was the principal gist of the 
thing. He dared say that a great many 
hon. Members, and especially those who 
sat on the Ministerial side of the House, 
studied economy rather more than effi- 
ciency. They had never thought it 
worth their while to look at the French 
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Navy Estimates, or, if they did, they 
would find that the French Chamber 
took a Vote in augmentation of credit 
this year to the extent of 3,000,000 
francs, and the reason they gave was 
this—that it was on account of the Vote 
passed in the Chamber to hasten the 
construction of the new iron-clads, and 
tocome to the completion of their con- 
struction in three years instead of six. 
That was to say, that their efforts to put 
their Navy on a proper footing were to 
be doubled. During the last Adminis- 
tration, he thought we were keeping 
fairly apace with the French Navy. But, 
as he had said on previous occasions, he 
did not think we were doing enough, 
because his idea was that our Navy 
should be considerably stronger than 
that of France. Up to 1880 we were 
keeping fairly on an even footing with 
the Navy of France; but now matters 
were altogether different. The French 
had increased their efforts. They had 
5,000 more men in their Dockyards 
building ships than we had, and their 
Chamber of Deputies had passed a Re- 
solution directing that they should in- 
crease their efforts still further, and 
complete the ships they were now build- 
ing in three years instead of six. That, 
he thought, was a complete answer to 
the arguments which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had framed and also to what 
had been said, that the late Government 
did not do better than the present Go- 
vernment. This was all he had to say. 
Too much weight could not be given to 
the remarks of the late First Lord, and 
they deserved to be fully answered by 
the Representative of the Admiralty. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
wished, first, to say something in reply 
to the complaint that the Report of 
Supply was taken at such a late hour. 
The noble Lord the Member for Chiches- 
ter (Lord Henry Lennox), who made 
the complaint, appeared to have gone 
away; and it not infrequently happened 
that, after he had made an elaborate 
attack on the naval policy of the Go- 
vernment, he retired, not waiting to hear 
areply. But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), at all events, had 
the courage of his opinions, and sup- 
ported those opinions by his presence, 
and he (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) was 
glad he had remained. The explana- 
tion to the complaint was, that it was 
not his experience that the Report 
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stage was a stage upon which the whole 
discussion which had taken place in Com- 
mittee of Supply was to be gone over 
afresh. It was a stage at which stitches 
that had been dropped were picked up, 
questions that could not be answered in 
Committee were answered then, and any 
required detail was supplied ; but it was 
not an occasion for renewing, on the 
very same lines, the elaborate discussion 
which had taken place in Committee ; 
and, therefore, he thought it was not at 
all a ‘‘ ridiculous” thing, especially at 
that time of the Session, to take the 
Report at a somewhat advanced hour in 
the morning. A few nights previously 
the Shipbuilding Vote was brought on 
at a comparatively early hour, a quarter 
before 12, and a long discussion arose 
upon it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was a 
quarter to 1. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, perhaps, it was at that hour that 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke; but 
the Vote, upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have got up at once if he 
had chosen to do so, was called before 
midnight. But there was an occasion 
prior to that when the Naval Estimates 
were brought on, when there was a long 
night's discussion, when the noble Lord 
(Lord Henry Lennox) made a long 
speech, and when, as now, he went away 
immediately afterwards; the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty made a most elaborate 
reply to the attack, and the noble Lord 
did not remain to listen to it. The 
noble Lord said on that occasion, as he 
had said now, that the Secretary to the 
Admiralty had made the complaint that 
ships were waiting for their guns, and 
that he had complained of the delay at 
the War Office, or of the system under 
which the Navy obtained its ordnance; 
in fact, that the guns were not ready 
when the ships required them. He (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) took occasion to 
explain elaborately that he never said 
anything of the sort, that he never 
meant to convey any such idea, and 
that, if he inadvertently did convey such 
an idea to some minds, the idea had no 
foundation in fact. But then, as now, 
the noble Lord went away, not waiting 
to hear the explanation. But the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) had 
heard the explanation, and knew that 
the delay was not in the manufacture of 
the guns, but in settling the design of 
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the guns. It was not the fault of the 
Department over whick his hon. Friend 
the Surveyor General presided that oc- 
casioned the delay, but the difficulty 
that arose between the Admiralty, the 
War Office, and the Ordnance Com- 
mittee in settling the designs of the 
guns; and, once the design was settled, 
there was no blameworthy delay in the 
War Office. The noble Lord never 
heard his explanation—an explanation 
that was really not required—but went 
to a discussion that took place outside on 
a well-known occasion, and alleged that 
the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
made that suggestion, which he (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) had explained he 
never made at all. So much for that 
part of the attack; and he would now 
turn to the more serious business, the 
line of attack the right hon. Gentleman 
' (Mr. W. H. Smith) had adopted in the 
new departure he had suddenly made. 
Something had been said about the tu 
quoque line of argument which he was 
said to have followed in saying that if 
the Navy was inefficient the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Friends were to 
blame for it. He was not accustomed 
to use the ¢u quogue argument; and he 
quite agreed there was no public benefit 
in the free use of it, and he hoped he 
should never fall into the error of using 
it. What he had said was, that hitherto 
the House had been discussing the ques- 
tion whether, in 1885, when our neigh- 
bours across the water had completed 
the programme they proposed, this 
country would be in a proper state 
of strength as compared with them? 
That was the question which had been 
under discussion when the right hon. 
Gentleman undertook to prove that the 
Navy was inadequate at present for the 
duties it had to discharge. All he then 
said was, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man blamed anybody for that, he must 
blame himself, because no ship the pre- 
sent Admiralty could have laid down at 
the beginning of their tenure of Office 
could be of any avail to the Navy now; 
and it must be owing to a want of foroe- 
sight in laying down a sufficient number 
of ships if the Navy was in such a feeble 
state as had been alleged, and that was 
a proposition that must be evident to 
everyone. Whether the proposals for 
future eventualities were sufficient was 
another matter. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man said at the moment the Fleet was 
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inadequate; and, of course, if that was 
so, the reply was not complete, for the 


Government should, if that state of in. . 


efficiency existed, set about making it 
good; but, in condemning the present 
Navy, the right hon. Gentleman was 
really blaming himself. He now said 
the Navy, as regards ships built and 
building, was short of what was re- 
quired ; and that, of course, raised an- 
other question, Whether the Admiralty 
were making proper provision for the 
future ? The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite (Sir John Hay) 
quoted a number of ships, and went on 
to say that the late Government had laid 
down a certain number of ships, and 
that the present Government had only 
laid down a certain smaller number; 
therefore, said the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman—‘‘ Look on that picture and 
on this.” Now, he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) denied that the number of 
ships laid down was ary test of the 
strength of the Navy. It was open to 
the Admiralty to lay down 20 ships, and 
only spend some £500 a-year on each, 
and they might point to them and say— 
‘‘See what we are doing.” But what 
good would they be to the country while 
they were not finished? The great 
object was to push on with shipbuilding. 
He had quoted the figures in Committee 
showing that before the Government 
came into Office the amount of ship- 
building proposed was somewhere about 
8,000 tons, and then he gave the figures 
showing how, since then, the Govern- 
ment had gradually and prudently raised 
the amount, until their proposal for the 
current year reached 13,000 tons. That 
was no inconsiderable advance, from 
8,000 to 13,000; and it was in that way, 
by extending shipbuilding operations, 
by adding to the money devoted to that 
purpose, by seeing that the work was 
energetically pushed on, the Admiralty 
were making the preparations they 
thought necessary. As to the French 
Estimates, he had, on a former occasion, 
given figures bearing upon those; and, 
in reference to these Estimates, he had 
seen the most grotesque errors com- 
mitted in quarters which might be ex- 
pected to be wellinformed. He had not 
the figures before him, not being pre- 
pared forthisrenewed debate; and, there- 
fore, he could not refer to the particular 
figures quoted by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Captain Price). 
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Captain PRICE said, he did not 
quote any figures. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, yes ; the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
quoted the 3,000,000 francs. He merely 
mentioned this to show how necessary it 
was to be careful in such matters. 
There was such a sum mentioned, not in 
the Votes, but inserted in a projet de loi, 
asum proposed to be taken for the ad- 
yancement of shipbuilding for the com- 
pletion of the naval programme in three 
instead of six years; and this it was that 
had been made a handle of. But what 
happened? The Chamber refused to 
pass it, and not one sous had been spent 
in that way, and in the complete French 
Estimates there was no mention of any 
such sum, or of an increase in the money 
voted. This was an example of the way in 
which, honestly and innocently enough, 
perhaps, mistakes were made, and the 
public were misled. Undoubtedly the 
French Estimates had gone up ; but this 
and next year they had not been sub- 
stantially increased, and there was no 
reason to believe their programme would 
be at all exceeded ; it did not even look 
as though it could be reached. When 
the House was told of the large sums 
the French Government were spending 
on ships, and therefore we should re- 
double our efforts, he would point out 
that in the time of the late Government 
we were not spending so much as now, 
and the French were not even now build- 
ing up to their programme announced 
several years ago. A number of years 
ago they announced a certain pro- 
gramme to be finished in 1885. That 
programme was well known; and if 
these things were to be taken into ac- 
count as a test of the degree of rivalry, 
and this country must exceed that pro- 
gramme, then it was an indication of 
what was required, quite as much seven 
or eight years ago as it was now; in 
fact, the indication was less strong now, 
for it was now known the French Go- 
vernment were not likely to keep up to 
that programme. For his own part, he 
repudiated the idea that we were to go 
on building great ships merely because 
we saw France doing the same sort of 
thing. Speaking in the discussion raised 
by the noble Lord on the 7th May, he 
had pointed out to the House, and it 
was worth mentioning again, that the 
whole of this great start which the 
French were apparently making in this 
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matter was due tothe converting of their 
old obsolete wooden iron-clads into a 
fleet of steel ships; there was nothing 
in this to cause all this unnecessary 
alarm. But undoubtedly, when we saw 
them adding to their Navy vessels of the 
newest type and the greatest strength, it 
behoved us not to be behindhand ; and 
it was for that purpose, and that we 
might keep the position we ought to 
occupy, that the Admiralty had made so 
considerable an increase in the ship- 
building tonnage. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) said nothing 
about this alarm ; he did not say a word 
about the inadequacy of the Navy on 
the 7th May, when there was a full dis- 
cussion on the subject ; but now, from his 
place in the House, he made a statement 
which, if it meant anything, meant that 
the Government should proceed imme- 
diately to bring in Supplementary Esti- 
mates for increasing the Navy. Then 
let it be distinctly understood in the 
country, when the Government were 
accused of extravagance in many re- 
spects, let it be understood that in this 
respect they were called upon by the 
Opposition to spend yet more money, 
and were invited to introduce increased 
Naval Estimates. As to individual 
ships, with all his right hon. Friend 
had said as to the propriety of keeping 
up repairs he entirely agreed; but he 
must be allowed to say that the Board 
of Admiralty, with the assistance of their 
Naval Advisers, were really the best 
judges as to what particular ships should 
be repaired in one particular year. They 
could not repair them all; he did not 
suppose his right hon. Friend would ask 
the Admiralty to do that in one year. 
What the Admiralty had done was to 
repair all the iron-clads except the Black 
Prince and the Resistance. 

Sir JOHN HAY: And the Defence. 

Mr. OAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man always raised the name of that 
vessel, because her boilers were not so 
strong as they once were; but that did _ 
not make the Defence an useless ship, 
and she was not in a condition requiring 
elaborate repairs. The Bellerophon, the 
tron Duke, and the Triumph had been 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Bellerophon was finished with the 
exception of her gun fittings, her gun 
mountings, and the repairs connected 
with them, and the reason these were 
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not finished was, that as she was to be 
used as a sea-going gunnery ship it was 
necessary to fit and mount her with guns 
of the newest type of almost an experi- 
mental kind, and that was why she was, 
in one sense, unfinished at the moment. 
The Jron Duke and the Triumph were on 
the year’s programme; the Jron Duke 
would be well advanced, the Zriumph 
not so far advanced. The Warrior had 
only been begun; it was discovered 
within the last few weeks that her masts 
were unsound, and she was now in the 
same category with the Black Prince and 
the Resistance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said these valuable ships should 
never be left out of repair; it was a 
wasteful and impolitic proceeding ; but 
he had found it necessary when he was 
at the Admiralty. The Black Prince 
was out of repair in 1879, and the right 
hon. Gentleman himself could not make 
up his mind to repair her. The Black 
Prince and the Resistance had been left 
to the present Admiralty, with a Minute 
of their Predecessors on the Board, to 
say that the consideration of repairs to 
these ships should be postponed, because 
no one could say what the cost would 
be; it would cost a large sum, perhaps 
£150,000, or more, to do what was re- 
quired. The Admiralty were going 
thoroughly into the question of these 
ships in the autumn, to see whether one 
or more should be taken in hand this 
year; but it was very doubtful whether 
they should be taken in hand at all; 
therefore, it was not desirable to set to 
work in a hurry for the sake of doing 
something which, after all, might not 
be justified. The Raleigh would be 
completed this year. The Shah was out 
of repair in the days of the late Ad- 
miralty ; she was in the programme one 
or two years and not touched. [Mr. W. 
H. Smirx dissented.] He was speaking 
only from memory, and, so far as his re- 
collection served him, the Shah was out 
of repair a year or two before the right 
hon. Gentleman left Office. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was sure 
the hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
misrepresent. He could assure him it 
was not so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, it was desirable to have repairs 
executed as soon as possible; but the 
Admiralty had to ask their Naval Ad- 
visers, in making new arrangements, 
which were the ships which, in their 


Mr. Campbeil- Bannerman 
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opinion, should be taken in hand, and 
upon the list the Board exercised their 
judgment. It was according to this 
advice it had been decided it was not 
desirable to repair more than the Raleigh 
in that class. The repairs to the Hecate 
were just finished. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, her boilers 
would have to be worked at low pres- 
sure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that might be so; but, at all 
events, the money expended upon the 
vessel had made her much more useful 
than she was before, and it was intended 
to do the same thing to others of the 
same class. The whole question amounted 
to this—was the Navy in an efficient con- 
dition for the services required of it? 
And, secondly, were the Admiralty doing 
enough, in view of future requirements, 
and the relative position this country 
would occupy in the future? The ex- 
planations he had given to the House in 
the course of lengthened debates had 
answered these questions in the affirma- 
tive. The Admiralty had taken such 
steps, prudent and careful, but substan- 
tial steps, they thought necessary; and 
he could not see that there was any 
ground for the right hon. Gentleman 
coming down to the House in an unusual 
and unexpected state of alarm, to urge 
upon the Government an expenditure 
which they could not see was justified. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he did 
not wish to detain the House at such a 
late hour; but there were one or two 
remarks due in reply to the speech just 
made. The Secretary to the Admiralty 
said that his right hon. Friend seemed 
to acquiesce in the views laid before the 
House when the hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced the Navy Estimates; but if he re- 
membered rightly, his right hon. Friend 
expressly guarded himself against that. 
He accepted the figures on the respon- 
sibility of the Admiralty that they were 
adequate, without giving a very decided 
opinion as to the correctness of the facts, 
but, accepting the figures laid before the 
House on the authority of the Admiralty, 
he proceeded to discuss the way in which 
they had allocated the money they asked 
for. That was a different thing from 
saying he accepted the view put forward 
as entirely adequate to the work and 
development of the Navy. The real com- 
plaint was that the Admiralty were not 
only not building sufficient ships, but 
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that they were not laying down sufficient 
ships. He, at any rate, had come to that 
conclusion, and they had also allowed 
repairs to fall too largely in arrear. It 
was impossible to go into this at such 
an hour; but the facts and figures 
quoted by his right hon. Friend showed, 
at any rate, there was considerable cause 
for the accusations or the charges, if the 
hon. Gentleman chose to call them so, 


brought against the present Adminis- | 
This was not the time to raise | 
a general question on the state of the | 


tration. 


Navies of Europe; but whilst he was 
out of Parliament he happened to be 
taking great interest in the Navy, and 
he had looked closely into the state of 
Foreign Navies. As a rough test, he 
remembered ascertaining, in 1879, that 
the number of iron-clads in the posses- 
sion of all the other nations of the 
world were double the number this 
country had in commission. He ad- 
mitted this was a rough test ; but he had 
reason to think it gave some ground, if 
not for alarm, at least for increased 
attention to our own Navy. It was 
impossible not to have this feeling in- 
tensified when they considered not only 
what France was doing, but also what 
was ‘being done by other nations. It 
was well known that very powerful ships 
had been added to the Italian Navy, 
and other nations were not behind. He 
did not know exactly what the Russians 
were doing at the moment; but there 
was a considerable fleet in the waters 
of Constantinople which, under certain 
circumstances, might have been added 
at one blow to the Russian Navy in 
1877. All that the Opposition could do, 
when it was not in their power to make 
any increase in the money for the Pub- 
lic Service, was to suggest that the 
Admiralty should reconsider their Esti- 
mates, that they should go further into 
the question of repairs in our Dock- 
yards, and take greater pains to become 
acquainted with the state of Foreign 
Navies, about which there seemed to be 
some doubt, seeing the great discre- 
pancies between the account of the pro- 
gress of the French Navy, given by the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, and the 
accounts from other sources. The only 
hope was that the Admiralty would bestir 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
(Sir Thomas Brassey, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 
(Bini 253.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Thomas Brassey.) 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, he should 
like to ascertain from the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty—to get, in fact, a positive 
assurance from him—that there was no 
intention to reduce the number of boys in 
the Greenwich School. It was a school 
well recognized, in this and other coun- 
tries, as a nursery for seamen, and it 
would be a great mistake to interfere 
with it. With the objects of the Bill he 
quite sympathized. If it was thought 
right and proper that a certain number 
of boys should have a claim on the Ad- 
miralty to be educated, though not 
physically fit for the Naval Service, he 
could have no objection; but he did 
want to get a positive assurance from 
the Civil Lord, who was the Represen- 
tative of the Admiralty, and entitled to 
speak for them on this subject, that 
there was no intention to decrease the 
number of boys— namely, 1,000—who 
were at present educated in Greenwich 
Hospital School. 

Captain PRIOE said, the principal 
object was to make provision for pensions 
for widows, and in some cases, he be- 
lieved, for the orphans of seamen in Her 
Majesty’s Navy; and he thought that 
those who were in charge of the Bill 
ought to give them some idea as to what 
the measure would actually cost the 
country by-and-bye. There was no scale 
in the Bill for the pensions which were 
to be given to the different classes of 
widows of petty officers and seamen, so 
that they were not able to judge what 
it would eventually cost the country. 
His hon. Friend had told him, in answer 
to a Question the other day, that the 
Vote forthis year would be about £1,200 ; 
but, of course, that would go on accumu- 
lating in amount from year to year, and 
in 15 or 20 years’ time it would amount 
to a very considerable sum, especially if 
there were any further catastrophes 
such as the loss of the Captain. Ina 
few years’ time there might be a charge 


themselves next year, and present a/ of £20,000 or £30,000 on the Green- 


more sufficient programme. 


Resolution agreed to, 


| wich Hospital Funds. Those funds had 


always been looked upon as a charity; 
their principal object was to provide 
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pensions for old seamen. In former 
days there used to be a hospital in which 
the old seamen lived; but that was 
abolished some years ago, and the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital were ap- 
propriated in the form of Government 
pensions'to seamen, who got 4d. a-day 
at 55 years of age, and at 65 that sum 
was increased to 94d. Now, what he 
wanted to say was this—when a charge 
for pensions to widows came to be a con- 
siderable sum, it must, of course, result 
in this, that the number of old seamen 
who were receiving pensions would be 
very much reduced. The Estimate for 
Greenwich Hospital last year was 
£155,000. That was the total expen- 
diture; and out of that £120,000 was 
paid for these pensions of which he was 
speaking, and to the old men—irrespec- 
tive of officers and others—£100,000 
was given in pensions. If that £100,000 
was to be reduced by-and-bye, as he 
thought it might be, by £20,000 or 
£30,000, it would make a very serious 
difference to these old seamen. At 
present there were about 12,000 men 
who were receiving these pensions; but 
by-and-bye that number must be very 
considerably reduced, and a very large 
number of widows might come to claim 
pensions, especially if some great catas- 
trophe were to happen—if some large 
war ship were to be lost. He wanted 
to see that sufficient provision was 
made to provide for these pensions in 
future ; and if there should not be, and 
if they found that they could not get suffi- 
cient money from Greenwich Hospital to 
pay them and to keep up the pensions 
for the old seamen, then that there 
should be some pledge given that the 
Board of Admiralty of the day would 
come to Parliament for a further grant, 
or, otherwise, someone undoubtedly 
would have to suffer. If the widows 
were to have the whole of their pensions 
as provided by this Bill, it was clear 
that the men would not be able to get 
theirs, and he wished to have some 
guarantee on this point. The Admiralty 
were taking very large powers in the 
matter, and they might extend those 
powers to a great variety of cases—not 
only to the case of widows whose hus- 
bands died in war, but to those whose 
husbands died from the effects of any 
disease. When any man died in the 
Service from any cause his widow might 
be given a pension from this Greenwich 


Captain Price 
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Hospital Fund. He was rather sorry 
that the wish which the men expressed 
some years ago to form a fund of their 
own had been altogether ignored. Hoe 
had tried for many years in this House 
to give effect to that wish. The wish of 
the men was mentidned by Mr. Ward 
Hunt in 1875, and that right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave it the very foremost place 
in his Navy Estimates of that day. He 
(Captain Price) was very sorry that 
something had not beendone. Had the 
men been allowed to subscribe, and been 
assisted by the Greenwich Hospital 
Funds under the conditions of this Bill, 
or from moneys voted by Parliament, 
some such fund might have been got up, 
and it would have been far more satis- 
factory than a Bill of this kind, the 
need of which he really did not see. 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY said, in 
answer to the question put by the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Massey Lopes), there was 
no intention whatever of reducing the 
number of boys in Greenwich School. 
The more liberal arrangements proposed 
for the boys who were not physically 
capable would be in addition to the pro- 
visions hitherto made for the sons of our 
seamen. With reference to the questin 
raised by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Devonport (Captain Price), he could 
assure him that there was no intention 
whatever of reducing the age pensions, 
as awarded under the existing Regula- 
tions. He, therefore, hoped that the 
Bill would be for the benefit of the 
Service, and that it would be generally 
approved. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Jfonday next. 


FRIENDLY &c. SOCIETIES (NOMINA- 
TIONS) BILL.—[Brx1 264.] 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert 
Grey, Mr. Northcote.) 


THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that, 
instead of moving that it be now read a 
third time, he would move that it be re- 
committed ; and he hoped the Secretary 
to the Treasury would look favourably 
upon that proposal. He (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) would not ask the House to go 
further than to get the Bill into Com- 
mittee, and then immediately report 
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Progress. He was very anxious to get | Some of the Amendments were certainly 

all the Amendments inserted. worthy of consideration. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY —— 

: : ” his willingness to postpone the Bill unti 

ete a sa . ee te | reine. on the iveaaiinn that 

ee the Secretary to the Treasury, if he 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he was rather | could see his way to it, would then con- 

unwilling to assent to this proposal. | sent to the re-committal, and also to 

er | would be ‘e+! a | taking the last stage, of the Bill. 

Bill till to-morrow. was absolutely | " 

necessary that all these Amendments | Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

should be put upon the Paper, sothat| Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 

they might be understood; and the 

Motion could be as well made to-morrow!) ways anp MEANS—OONSOLIDATED FUND 

as to-night. He was not prepared, with- | (wo. 4) BILL 

out seeing the Amendments, to commit ; : ‘ 

himself to their principles. in ~ ce neoed ag) art to: 
Mr. TOMLINSON said, that some of Geen, Cuensanat i an Geamen 

the Amendments were already on the! and Mr. Courtney. 

Paper. He would suggest that the re-| Bill presented, and read the first time. 

committal might take place with respect 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | 





tothem. It was quite an accident that House adjourned at half 
the Bill had assumed its present shape. after Two o'clock. 
[INDEX. 
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